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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOUltKAL, Ac. 

NEW-YORK. JULY IS, IKU. 

RAiLBOAoa AND Canals.— W« Imvc been 
ofteo r«qaeated to give Hcaticiso Recount of Clif 
ranala and milroHile in tlie (iifTcrent StHles, 
■nd should long eince Lave done ao, coukl we 
bave obtained tlie neceaaarjr itiforination, whicli 
engineers and others on the diflerent toiwIb and 
cannla liave been ao repeatedly requettted 
coininuDlcate. Alter much delay, «. few short 
akelchea of some of the moat important worki 
have been received, whieh, togetbtr with aueh 
aa may be gleaned from the pr^lotwi volum 
of the Journal, will be pvblS«hed from time 
time, na may be convenient. It is deeired that 
any errors, if any should bepublislied, relatini; 
to the different works, may be corrected by 
those having the means, at the earliest possi. 
ble period, that we may correct them. 



EilcwB fton tbe Conunon-Fbce Book of ui En^neei 
Cdkierland »nd OiFoan Canu., Maine. — Tl 
canal, M caUgiI fiom Ibe Iwo cauntita through which 
it aodiU thbotariei pua, i> iheonly workof inlemaE 
iB^roTainenl of any impoTtanca in rbe State. Il oon- 
necU tida-water at Portland with the aoulherti ex- 
tremity of Sebago Pond, wilh wbich and iti tributa- 
rioa, it opena • communicatiini bf 40 miles with the 
back country. Tb* canal itsalf ia oT amail dimen. 
aiona and yet, though il ia made through ■ country 
«boundin8 with the ncceBaary male rials, and not pre. 
aenting any othsr than ordinary diSiciilliea, il hai 
coat the company the auin of tSSOiOOO, or abonl 
919,M0 per nilla. The locki, S5 in number, are, 
wMi one exception, bnilt of limber, and so badly hat 
tha work been ezacuted, that there is acarcel; one 
that doea ml stand in need of entin rebuilding. The 
Hone lock at Portland ia bnitt for one.third of the 
- dUtanca up of small unconraed masonry, upon which. 



massea of well cut grs. 



|Wilh the "Canal Bauk," which ia inieresied in 
irhe amount of 9190,000; ud though il hud every 

disadvunlage under whicli lo labor, il last year (1899; 
[yielded a nctt income of 813,000, principally di 

rived from the lolla on lumber. 

Nta Yiirk and PttiHti/lvniiia CaaitU — A capiai 
t>( a aieuniboai, who ri'Ccntly ariived here frui 
Laiiiaville, relaisa Ibe lolluwing anecdote : 

While be waa in Loulavitle he li*p|iened to be i 
Ibe houae of Mr. Buchanan, acommistionmerchiini, 
:n an aiteni Irom New York came in. This poi 
bid letters from the Cunat Cumniissi oners, d 
ia other penons un ihe Now York and Ohio Ci 
I, and was endeavoring lu induce luen of buai. 
Pill make ihoir shipmvnis by llio way ol llio 
irovenienii. He urged Mr. Bucliaiiaii very airun 
ly urun llie pubjocL 

That genllenicu, in reply le liiH urgent appiicalii: 
■aid that the wedern Tulki wnuid do their busins 
where il could bo done lu llie beat advanlage — il: 
rlia Pennnylvanis Ciiial Heeiued lo suit ihrm bee 
there, sard lie, are aonio gooda which h-b have ji 
received in twelve daya t'lom Philadelphia, at i 
expense of one dollar and ihirty-seven and one hi 
ucniB per hundred, and Ihoy are all in good ordi . 
which waa seldom Ilie case with goods brouglii by 
the Nbw York Canal. Now, sir, continued Mi. 
Buchanan, if you can do our buaineaa aa well, aa 
apoedil}', luid as cheaply, we may trade with you, 
othcrwiie we inuat prefer Ihe Canal o( Pcnnaylva. 
ilia. The New Yorker admilied ihat, at present, 
ihey could not du biifinaaa lo favorably, bin added 

facilities aflorded by ihe Punnsylvania iinprovamautr. 

Wo were Imly well pieaaed with this piece of iniel. 

ligence, and publiah it liir tiju graiihcotiun of Penn- 

lylvonian., and lbs information oJ' New Yorkers.— 
iVe have tu ol^ectiona lo ihe enterprize and exer. 
ions of our norihorn neighbors, but wa feBl conft- 
lent thai their etforta will be unavailing. The four 

hundred and odd miiea of New York Canal, the 
hree hondred and udd milea of Ohio Canal, ibe 
wo hundred milea at Lake navigation, and above 
II, the long nhstruciion •>! the Lake with ice, ei- 

cladss New York Iruni u fair competition with Penn. 
Ivania for the weslein trade. 
If iba " ompira Slate" can ever auccesarally com. 

pels with ihia State lor that irrade, she must do it 

through some improvemeDi which will not be aab. 

jai!lad to the riak and delay and precariouanaas al 
Lakepaange. We beliflve, after much refleciion, 
lalharaaEaal reliance would beona canal from the 

Nbw York Canal to the Allegany river, from Roch. 

-^ter, for instance, to Olean. 
[New York would do beiier by turoipg her alien. 

lion to the /or West, sndaeeuriag Ihe growing trade 

of Indiana, Illinoia and Miaaouri, by promoting as 

much as liea in her power m railroad from Detroit 

to Chicago, and a aleamboat etiial batu Lake Miahi. 

gaa to the JUiooia river.] 



Report of the DirectorM of the Botten mi 
Woreetter RaUroad, to the StockhoUerM, at 
Ikeir third AnniuU Meeting, June 2, 1684. 
The Directors of the Boston and Worces. 
ter Railroad Corporation respectfully report, 
ThRI since the last meeting of the Stockhold- 
', they have proseculed the work upon ttis 
ilroad with hs much vigor na they have 
lliought practicable, consistently with a due re- 
gard to economy ; itnd every port of the work, 
hich remains to be complel«d is now in pro- 

The grading of the road and the laying of the 
tils ia completed on the first division, exleiid- 
ig from Wushinglon street in Boston, to Need, 
iin, a distance of twelve and a half miles. All 
iHt remains for the completion of this part of 
the road is to dreaa off nnd finish some parts 
of tlie cuttings, embankments, and asmallpor. 
lion of the horse paths — to fill in with eartli 
tie parts of the road across the receiving b«- 
of Ihe Mill Dum — and to complete the side 
railings and fences along some parts of the 

On the second division of the railroad, ex- 
tending from Needbam to Suuthborough, a dia- 
' lice of Ihirleen miles, the gliding is finished. 

ilh the exception of the nigh embsuknielit 
Morse's Mills in Natick, nnd the cutting 
through a ledge at the next summit beyond this 
embnnkment. The work baa been delayed at 
these two paints in consequence uf the iailure 
of the contractors, but il ia now goinr on rapid- 
ly, nnd it is expected that it will be flniabeii in. 
about three months. There is also some little 
work to he done in dressing off the other sec- 
tions on this division. 

te hiying of the rails on this division is hust 
commenced, and it is intended that it shall go 
OR stAdily and rapidly, so as to be finished 
nearly as soon as the cutting and embankmsa:^ 
Bt Ihe points above mentioned, shsU he oma^ 

The grading of ihe third division, exlendiiig- 
from Suuthboroiigh tu Worcester, n distane* 
of seventeen miles, ie all under contract, with 
the exception of about a mile in the town of 
Worcester. The work on the first five or 
six miles of the division, extending lo West- 
borough meeting-house, has been delayed by 
vet weather and die unusual quantity M 
r on the low ground through which the 
t passes, and also by the fsiinre of a oon- 

or ou the most difficult section. The 

grading is now finished for about half the dis- 
tance, and it is expected that the residue will 
be compleled by the lat of September. The 
contracts on the remainder of the diTision ar» 
be completed by Ibe month of March next. 
The work is now in the bands of snterpriaing 
eoatrsetors, snd it is going on suoMssfbliy. 
On two or three of the sections there is « 
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largo amount of rock excavation, but (he quan- 
tity does not appear to be greater than was 
originally estimated. It is not of a diificiilt 
kind, and noUiing has yet occurred to induce a 
belief that the cost of accomplishing it will ex. 
ceed the original estimate. The Directors have 
lately purchased a lot of land for n depot at the 
termination of the railroad in Worcester, situa- 
ted on Main street, near the centre of popula- 
tion and business in the town, and to this point 
the road will soon be located. 
. This locution will afford a very eligible situa- 
tion for a public house at the termination of 
the road, should any one be disposed to pur- 
chase it for that purpose. Until the ereclion 
of such a house, the present buildings will uf~ 
ford all the necessary accommodations for tlie 
reception and discharge of passengers, and the 
termination being between the principal public 
houses in the tpwn, will be as convf nient for 
travellers as any that could be selected. The 
land oarchased will also aflbrd convenient 
sites for fitore houses, for the transaction of all 
kinds of business, and for the necessary car 
and engine houseSj and shops for the building 
and repair of cars. 

Proyision has also been made for a con- 
venieiit merchandize depot on the Dlackstone 
camCT, at the place where the railroad track 
crosses it. Several gentlemen in Worcester, 
owning estates adjoining the proposed depot, 
have made liberal contributions in land an<i 
money towards the accommodations thus pro- 
cnir^dw The Directors have nurchased another 
lot'Ckf land in Worcester, through which the 
railroad will pass, a part of which only will be 
necessary for the ourposes of the road ; it be. 
ing' intended that tne residue shall be sold when 
the railroad shall be located, and the parts laid 
out.whieh it will be necessary to retain. 

The railroad was opened for the conveyance 
of passengers between Boston and Newtown, 
a distance of eight and a half miles, on the 16th 
of April last. A locomotive engine has been 
run three (ime48 daily to Netown and back, 
with Arom two to eight passenger cars at each 
tripv 

Hf he passage each way is usually made in 
abcMit 28 minutes, making an average speed of 
1® mUes an hour. The engine may be made 
to travel at a much more rapid rate, with ap. 
pardnt safety, but this speed has been thought 
sufficient for the usual rate of travelling. These 
passages have been chiefly made by the *< Me- 
teor" engine, which was built by Mr. Stephen. 
soai in England. It is a light engine, but of a 
fiiii»model, well built, and for its size of great 
BOWer. Another engine, built in Philmletphia, 
naS been used on tlie road on trial, constructed 
fori the burnina: of anthracite coal. The pri^c- 
tioabihty of using this fuel to advantage has not 
yet been fully tested. A third engine is now 
building at the Mill Dam Foundry in Roxbury, 
n^ftfly rafter the model of the Meteor, but of 
Isn^ersise, which tfi^ Directors hope to have 
placed upon the road before the end of the 
pre^htmphtli. A fourtb engine, of similar di- 
ni^ii«bn», has been ordered from England. 

;4Mi«/co«i4»lettQn t>f the part o( the first di- 
iriUftMi. of :thfi road) near Needham, was unex. 
|Utf0tedly 4lelliy0d by the unusual quantity of 
"water whieh obstructed the excavation through 
4lli**io<#er part of the ledge, and through the 
▼]Mley beyond, it bein^ necessary to drain this 
valley through the opening made for the road 
ffar#Qgh thfe ledge. Preparations have been 
»iB*i foi» extending the reguhir trips of the en- 
giWiViind passenger cars to Needham, and it is 
«Xp«et^ that arranr^ements will soon be made 
t^tk^eeventl lines ^ stage coaches to meet the 
|i^hr4)iail ears at that pS^ace. The period for 
Ohl^n]nF the tisual ^ssage on this rottt^ to aiuf 
ftx>m Boston, wiH thus be shortened aboat one 



have been usually as many passengers asi 
could be accommodated in the cars, the ave. 
rage number daily, for thirteen days in April, 
was 222, and the daily average in May was !310. 
The stone rubble for laying the foundation 
for the rails on a great part of the second di- 
vision is already prepared. The sleepers are 
purchased and are chiefly delivered on the lino, 
iron sufficient for five or six miles of the dis- 
tance is already received. A further quantity 
is now on the passage from England, and a 
suHicient quantity for completing the road to 
Westborough is expected to arrive in the en- 
suing two months. 

The laying of the rails on this division will 
be rapidly prosecuted, and it is intended that it 
shall be completed very shortly after the com- 
pletion of the excavation and embankment on 
the most difficult parts. It is hoped, therefore, 
that the whole of this division may bo opened 
for use by the month of September next. 

The first portion of the third division, ex- 
tending as far as Westborough, it is antici- 
pated will be opened in the course of the ensu- 
mg autumn, and the residue of the road to 
Worcester will be completed the next season. 
The land for the track of the railroad, as well 
as for depots in Boston, Worcester, and at the 
intervening places, at which they will be re- 
quired, has been nearly all purchased and paid 
for, and the damnp^ps to estates passed through, 
with the exception of a few cases, have been 
adjusted to the satisfaction of the proprietors. 

Tlio sum Ox $60. has been asi^essod on onch 
Hhnre of (Ii4* capital stock, amounting to $600,- 
000, of winch $573,535 have been paid. 

There lias also been received $4,950 16 for 
interest, chiefly on money deposited in the 
City Bunk, and $4,043 07 for passage money, 
making the aggregate of receipts into the trea. 
sury 8582,528 23. The whole amount of ex- 
penditures to the 31st ultimo amounted to 
$527,601 24, leaving on hand a balance of $54, 
926 99. 

Every part of the work is believed by the 
Directors to be going on successfully, and no- 
thing has come to their knowledge to diminish 
their confidence in the practicability of com- 
pleting it at a cost not diflTering materially from 
the original estimate, or in the utility and pro. 
fitableness of the undertaking. 

Recent proofs of the present amount of tra- 
velling on the route justify the belief that the 
number of passengers conveyed on the road 
will exceed the original estimate. 

The experience already acquired on that 
part of the road now completed, fully proves 
the practicability of making the passage regu- 
larly between Boston and Worcester, when tli< 
road shall be completed, in the space of two 
and a half hours ; and the ease and pleasant 
ness of the mode of conveyance, independently 
of the saving of time and expense, will give it 
a preference over any other mode now in prac 
tice. All which is i*espectfttlly submitted. 

Nathan Hale, 
David Hjbnshaw, 
GBoaoB Bond, 
Hbnky Williams, 
ElipraLkt Williams , 
Saii*l Henshaw, 
Daniel Denny, 
Edw'd Eldridoe. 



Th# number of p^sengers who h^te been 
eoavey^ on the failroad since its otJfenlhg. 
eoontmg the pasiiages in each dir^dtion, i* 11,- 
S56^ ' ^flihd^ • the ftmbunt' «f passage 'mbtieV re-' 
flrtVBd ir$*i043-eT: • On the iiSel'noofi trips, 



AdJjresii of the Committee of Correspondence 
:^of f€eu^Hanover County, to the Citizens oj 
North Carolina. 
Fellow Citlxens : It is well known to you, 
that, among other important proceedings of the 
Convention which Biet At Raleigh, in Novem- 
ber la^i, td deliberale upon the subject of Inter- 
nal improvement, a resolution was passed, au- 
thorizing the president to apjpolnt a committee 
often membets, "to disseminate information 
on the siibfeet 6f ih&fttlial ihiproreaieint, and to 
publish an addrets^' This.ttddresii hnsbem 
anxiously, looked for4 and, after & delay which 
aflfpn)^ tbe iq/^jyibfira ample Mme for examinar 
Hio.n and DefiCeti^ii, 3^ faiM >i leiigth appeared* 



when tbo^wvaiiier lM8 been lhvor«bl^, tli6t^{tuhder the sanctioa of aome' of the most en- 

'" * -' '■ 'l' , I •- . ... (, ,, ; . » -.. . . j ' •; " ■ 



lightened and distinguished men of the State. 
The information which the committee have 
disseminated in this address is so very extra- 
ordinary, and the conclusion to which it has 
come, so ruinous, in our estimntion, to the in- 
terests of North Carolina, that we deem it our 
duty to expose its errors, and to call your at- 
tention, cahnly and impartially, to its leading 
features, that you may pause before you give 
your assent to the fatal policy it advocates. The 
sum and substance of the Address is this: 
North Carohna is in a most deplorable condi- 
tion, destitute alike of natural advantages and 
the resources of art, without seaport towns or 
harbors, without shipping, " with a total ah- 
sence of commerce, of manufactures, and un- 
der a defective system of agriculture." Nor- 
folk, in Virginia, *' is undoubtedly one of the 
finest harbors on the continent, if not, under 
all circumstances, the very best." Therefore, 
as the time has arrived, when, excited by the 
example of successful experiment, and urj^ed 
by the imperious nature of our necessities, 
>forth Carolina must arise and perform her 
part of the great system of internal improve- 
ment, going on all around us, a railway should 
be extended to Fayetreville, or to our southern . 
boundary, (some point on the South Carolina 
line,) from the head of the Petersburg railway, 
to be also connected with the Norfolk Railway. 
After which, provided this exf^eriment sttc« 
ceeds, a general plan of internal improvement 
should be adopted, equal to the wants of the 
whole State, so as to allay local jealousies. 

That this committee, consisting of enlight- 
ened and distinguished men, professing to im* 
part correct information (o the citizens of the 
State, with the means of obtaining the most 
precise knowledge of facts within their reach, 
and abundant time for the reseiurch, should 
have so misrepresented the case, and eslumni- 
ated the State, is more incomprehensible to us, 
than that they should sacrifice state pride on 
the altar of self-interest, and become willing to 
make North Carolina for ever tributary to Vir- 
ginia. 

The committee represent North Carolina, 

1. As being destitute of seaport towns or 
harbors. 

2. As possessing no mercantile marine be. 
yond a few miscrnble coasters, and a few keel 
and steam boats of inconsiderable burden and 
value, for our inland trade, and some of these 
are owned in a neighboring State. 

3. ** With a tottU absence of Commerce /" 
Now, let us advert to facts, fellow-citizens, 

and see how they will, on examination, sustain 
these three positions. And 

1. We affirm that Wilmington is a seaport 
town, and that it possesses a safe and commo- 
dious harbor, protected by a most formidable 
fort. On the average of spring tides, with 
easterly winds, which prevail during the win- 
ter, vessels drawing 12 feet come to, and sail 
from, the wharves, without toucliing ; in some 
instances, as during the past winter, 13 feet 3 
inches have been carried to the wharves. When 
the tides are low, and westerly winds prevail, 
the average draught of water imiiy be stat«jl at 
10 feet. With the highest spring tides, and the 
wind favorable, vessels drawing. 15, ,0^ even 16 
feet can pass safely over the main bar. On 
average tides, 14 feet can be carried over. This 
is better water than can bo found in Mobile 
bay, or on Mobile bar, where there it as much 
trade carri^ on as there is at Norfolk; laad 
Mobile is well known to be a sMfnort %4 gvea^ 
and increasing importance. The* main bar aJT 
the Mississippi has but v^ry little, if any^mor^ 
water than is found on the main bar of Cap^ 
Fear during the period of the highest tidcsl n 
is evident that WitmingtoH is C7te Bea](lk>f t' id 
the State -with a safe harbor, 8U|^ibr in 'iidva^s- 
tages to Mobile, very little iftferiitar} toDHeiiM^ 
and wanting only a commiinicflttion with ^tht 
interiot-of the State to place her in the ffitit 
tank among the seaports bfthie SdUth. '8«l 
the advantages df Veauibrt, as a^s^^poYt,, aV 
even superior to those of Wilijpipigtpia.' ..lyi 
have not, it is true^.th^ a^vamage of .|^(^|p»J», 
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knowledge of facts, as la the case of Wiluung* 
ton, but we kave suflicieiit tedtiiuony to au- 
thorise us to state that Beaufort may be ren- 
dered equal to any seaport in tlie Southern 
States. The average depth on the bar is said 
to be 20 feet, and the best water ^2*2 feet ; 14 
or 15 feet can be carried to ttie muuth of 
Newport river, where the harbor is perfectly 
safe, and 10 or VI feet may he carried to the 
North Point. It is probable that secure an- 
chorage may be obtained where there is a 
greater depth of water than at either of the 
places already mentioned, by the construction 
of a pier or breakwater. VVith respect to in- 
land navigation, nu place is more favorablv 
situated than Beaufort, the Sound into whicn 
the Neuse, Roanoke, Tar, Chowan, and Pas- 
quotank rivers flow, being navigable for coas- 
ters and steamboats throughout. The only 
objection to either place is the want of com- 
munication with the back country, a point 
conceded by the Committee when speaking of 
Norfolk ; and this communication may be 
opeaed by the action of the Stale Legislature 
as easily with either or both, as with Peters- 
burg or Norfolk. 

% The Committee assrrt that we have no 
mercantile marine beyond a few miserable 
coasters, &c. In reply, we* can only state 
what has been said over and over again, that 
upwards of 5,000 tons of shipping, permanent- 
ly registered tonnage, are owned in Wilming- 
ton., carrying from 100 to 350 tons, consisting 
of a fine new ship built on the spot, and brigs 
and schooners mostly of the first class. Near- 
ly the whole of these are engaged in Foreign 
Trade, with the West Indies, Liverpool, Ports 
in the Mediterranean, and elsewhere. In the 
abstract of the Tonnage of the United Slates, 
for the year 1831, furnished to Congress by the 
Treasury Department, we find that the per- 
manent and temporary registered and licensed 
tonnage of Norfolk was 11,894 .93-100 ions, 
and that the same tonnage of Wilmington 
was 9,179 i^6- 100 tons; showing a difference 
of only 2,714 72-100 tons, and that the per- 
maaent registered tonnage of W^ilmington 
exceeds that of Norfolk by 60 tons. So much 
for the correctness of the extraordinary re- 
mark that we have no mercantile marine in 
North Carolina beyond a few miserable coas- 
ters ! ! 

We are informed, by the Committee, thai 
there is in this Stale, " a total absence of Com- 
merce,^* Such an assertion scarcely needs a 
refutation, but as it is our purpose to establish 
every assertion we make, by an appeal to facts, 
we again call your attention to an Address 
published in the 31st number of the People's 
Press, last August. It is there stated, and we 
pledge ourselves for the correctness of the 
statements, that the exports from the Port of 
Wilmington for one year, say 1332, were of 
Lumber, 18,000,000 ft, of Staves, 3,000,000 ft, 
of Timber, 17,000,000 ft, of Shingles, 50,000,000 
ft. Naval Stores, 100,000 barrels. Cotton, 
20,000 bales. Rice, 10,000 tierces, besides 
Rough Rice, Tobacco, Flax-Seed, Flour, Bees- 
wax,* ' Tallow, Cow-Peias, Beans, Peanuts, 
Tanned Leather, Cedar Bolts, Varnish, Pitch, 
Rosin, &c. — and all these are minimum cal- 
culations. 

To this we add the following extracts from 
tbe books of the CustomTHoi^se : 
* Tonstage entered from Foreign countries ; 

In American In Foreign 
veMe/«« vessels. 

4Cli quarter of 1632, . 4,281 tons 1,835 tons 
tat i^narter of 1839, 6i066 tons 2,310 tons 

Total entered fr.foteign countries, 14,482 tons' 
'l^^ntiage cleared for foreign countries : 

In American In Fdretgh 



same two quarters, 50,000 tons, making the 
whole tonnage, foreign, American and coasting, 
in and out, 86,448 tons, in six months. Will 
the Committee again venture the assertion that 
in our State there is a total absence of com- 
merce? But further, let us compare the trade 
of Wilmington with the trade of Norfolk, the 
port so highly extolled by the Committee, and 
for which all our own ports are to be sacriiiced. 
hi 1829 the foreign trade of Norfolk carried on 
in American and foreign vessels, in and out, 
was, according to the records of the Treasury 
Department, 30,670 tons. The same trade of 
Wilmington that year, carried on in the same 
way, amounted to 45,862 tons, exceeding that 
of Norfolk by upwards of 15,000 tons. In 1833 
the amount of the same trade in Norfolk was 
54,010 tons, and in Wilmington 31,895 tons, 
showing an increase of the foreign trade of 
Norfolk, occasioned no doubt by the influence 
of the railroad, and a decrease of the foreign 
trade of Wilmington, owing to an increase of 
thecoasting trade^yet still exceeding tlTb foreign 
trade of Norfolk in 1829. 

After this exposition of facts, how can we 
account for the reckless assertions of the Com- 
mittee ^ Can they be ignorant on the subject ^ 
And if they accept this alternative, which for 
charity's sake we will grant, how can they 
justify themselves under the plea of ignorance, 
professing, as they profess, to enlighten the pub- 
lic, and enjoying ready access to every source 
of information ? Truly, in spite of all tiieir 
talents, and all their eloquence, and all their 
sophistry, on one horn of the dilemma they most 
remain suspended to the public view. Can 
they be ignorant of the address to the citizens 
of l^y^ake, Johnson, Wayne, Sampson, Duplin, 
Ncw-Hanovcr, and Brunswick, published in 
the People's Press on the 7th of August last, 
by. the Committee of Correspondence of the 
town of Wilmington, and which was copied 
i^to other papers in the State? Did they ne- 
ver see the report of the Committee consisting 
of L. D. Henry, and others, of Fayetteville, 
published in the Observer last September, of 
which the following is the conclusion ? ^^ Again 
as a harbor, Wilmington possesses some emi- 
u'eiit advantages. Vessels of 300 tons ma 
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vessels, vessels'. 

6,306 tons 704' tons 
11J68 tons 3,188 tpos 



Total cleai«d fot £i«r(»iga countries, 21,966 tfoos 
^ BfiiM the cdiiting trade, exceeding lot the 



load at her wharves, and proceed to Nevv-Yor 
or Liverpool ; her port affords tlie best assorted 
carsro for the AVcst Indies and Europe of any 
of our southern ports — every denominarion of 
bread siufFs, including rice; every denomination 
of naval stores, of the beiu quality ; and every 
denomination of lumber, of ihe very best quali- 
ty ; in fact, there are but lew articles of com- 
merce tliat cannot there be had. . This port has 
always, and will forever present peculiar advan- 
tages to the American coasting vessels, because 
it is a fresh water harbor, where the b-^ttoms of 
vessels are exempt from the wonderful destruc- 
tion occasioned by the salt water worm. This ad- 
vantage is incalculable, for the greateramount 
of tonnage that enters a port, the greater com- 
petition Tor freights, and the less the price for 
transporting our produce abroad ; besides the 
specie put in circulation for repairs, outfits, &c. 
and the employment to our ship mechanics.*' 
To this, we would add the remark, that Wil- 
mington ia the* best market for West India pro- 
duce, becauiie the northern vessels which eome 
out in the fall, after making one voyage to the 
West Indies, must re:urn to the north without 
making the second voyage, unless the caxgoes 
can be sold in Wilmington ; and this course, 
whieh is usually preferred, cftusea cofiee and 
sugar to be sold at the lowest rates. 

Fellow-Citizens, can you come to any other 
conclusion, than that ^11 this grievous misre 
presentation and'dariti^ assertion are designed 
to prepare your mind s for . vie Wi ng, w i t h com - 
placency,^ the plan of a railway from the South 
Carolina liAe,,.<)JLreGtly across the Ataie to Pe- 
tersburg and Norfolk i iThe Commt-ttee .did 
Bot.so Ijghdy-etiteeBt y-'Our pauiotiam as to sup- 
pose yon wouldi consent Co go to . Virginia, if 
you' belisved that you could eiijoy m» gw)d trkde 
|m your nntnne state. They well knew " 



you would not, unless impidled by stem neces- 
sity and insuperable obstacles, consent to make 
North Carolina tributary to Virginia, and place 
her, with all her resources, at the feet of her 
haughty rival. You svrely cannot be misled 
by what follows in the address of the Commit- 
tee. "If the first attempt be successful, the 
general plan may be gradually executed in the 
same cautious method, by successively comple- 
ting such portions of the general plan, or of 
the particular works, as promise to be most 
profitable." Do you not perceive that a road 
from the South (Jarolina line across the state 
to Virginia, will be at once the grand recepta- 
cle of the trade of the interior, like the large 
venous trunks which collect the blood from all 
parts of the body and convey it to the heart f 
kvery river, except the Catawba, every road 
from the interior, will reach it, and contribute 
to swell the current ; and from the head of tide 
water too, on the other side, every thing will 
be swept away; and to cap the climax, the 
measure is so planned that what vfill not go to 
Virginia in the EUut mil become the spoil of 
South Carolina in the West. And is there the 
most remote probability that after the lapse of 
the time necessary to accomplish and to test 
this work, whereby the course of trade thua 
concentrated will become firmly settled, aiid. 
with the increase of influence that Virginia 
must gain, it will be possible to divert this 
mighty current in any direction for the benefit 
of North Carolina? The Committee them- 
selves cannot think so; and they merely hold 
out this plan in prospective, to allay whatever 
anxiety and miBgivinga may yet linger in youc 
hearts for the honor and welfare of North Ca- 
rolina. But it may be asked, if the citizens 
can have a profitable trade and a good road to 
Virginia, and their welfare be thus secured, 
how can North Carolina be injured, and why- 
hot trade to Petersburg and Norfolk, as well 
as to Beaufort or Wilmington ? Because, ia 
the first place, Virginia would derive all the 
revenue from our trade which should go into 
the treasury of our own state. The merchants* 
tax in Wilmington alone is about $1000 per 
annum, and with a railroad from the intenoc 
might be increased to ten times that amount. 
Add to tliis the amount of the same tax in othec 
ports of the state, and it is apparent that, with 
railroads from the interior to our seaboard, this 
tax would become a source of very considera- 
ble revenue. 2dly. Wherever a great market 
is established, there will be abundant capital, 
and wlieirc there is abundant capital, there will 
be life and energy, and activity, and improve- 
ment, in every thing ; in the arts, and sciences^ 
and in literature; there will be publiclibraries, 
and lyceums, and colleges, and asylums foe 
the poor and the afflicted ; there will be em- 
ployment for mechanics and for laborers ;- aad 
real estate will be advanced in value, and fwo*- 
visions and supplies of every kind will be more 
abundant and cheaper; in short, every thing' 
that can add to the prosperity and the dignity 
of a free and enlightened people. Now ia it 
not better that our cittaens should enjoy alL 
these benefits, than that they should be de- 
prived of them for- the adivantage of the citixens 
of another state? Sdly. It will alienate the 
feelings of the citizens from their own state. 
Where a man trades, there is his interest ; and 
where his interest lies, there is his heart. Have 
we not sufficient evidence of this ? Is not this 
the very circumstance that has ever retarded 
the course, not only of internal, but of general 
improvement in this state ? Too many of our 
citizens already trade to South Carolina and 
Virginia; and the consequences are, that they 
send representatives to the Assembly who feel 
no interest in the aflfairs of the state, andwho 
vote ngain« every measure that is wroposed for 
the improvement and welfare of North Caro- 
lina. JHleiides this deep alienation of se many 
Citizens from the interests of the state, there 
are local jeakmsies and diversities of interest, 
and conflicting claims and disanion, and dis- 
aj^athy and inaetioA ; and indusitry is 
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crushed, and enterprise is paralyzed, and ener- 
gy is sabdued, and there is a constant draining 
oi the population and resources of the state 
by emigration ; in short, that lamentable con- 
dition of things, of which ail are now aware, 
and which the Committee prcfess so sincerely 
to lament. 

Will this alienation of feeling be denied,, and 
will it be said that other causes have conspired 
to produce that policy in our state legislatures, 
of which we ail deeply feel and lament the 
consequences? If so, we can appeal to the 
transactions of the last legislature, and adduce 
the most positive proof. When it was pro- 
posed to recharter the Cape-Fear Bank, and 
when rhe distress of the citizens was forcibly 
portrayed, and it was demonstrated that utter 
ruin would ensue if all the banks were closed 
at one time, and all the circulatinjpr medium 
withdrawn, and as strong a case of necessity 
was made out as evev was submitted to a le- 
gislatiye body, was there any thing like sym- 

SLthy evinced by those who trade to Virginia ? 
n tne contrary, was it not opposed by those 
members, and aid not one insuftmgly asx, what 
do the citizens of North Carolina want with 
banks? and unfeelingly remark to the House, 
that in his county there was no distress ; they 
had plenty of money, they had brisk profitable 
trade, good roads, good markets, and Virginia 
bank-notes in abimdance. Such expressions 
and such sentiments need no comment ; they 
are death to the body politic, and ruin to the 
prosperity of any community. But 4thly, and 
above all, we would not trade to Virginia when 
we can trade, with equal profit, within the li- 
mits of our own State, because it would be de- 
rogatory to the honor and dignity of the state ; 
and the man who has not innate principle to feel 
this, is not a fit subject for argument. We trust 
that we have now fully succeeded in proving 
what the Committee have thought proper to 
deny. 

1. That there are, in the state of North Ca^ 
rolina, seaport towns and safe harbors, ade* 
quate to all the exigencies of commerce, and 
one at least equal for commercial purposes to 
any on the southern coast. 

2. That the tonnage of one of these ports 
will bear a comparison, even under all its pre- 
sent disadvantages, with the tonnage of Nor- 
folk. 

S. That the commerce of the state is highly 
respectable, and might be made to equal that 
of our boasting; neighbors, and 

4. That it is not the interest of the people 
of this state to trade to South Carolina or Vir- 
gioia, and that the policy recommended by the 
Committee, of first constructincr a railroad 
across the state from Virginia to South Caroli- 
na, is injurious to the honor and real welfare of 
the state, and proclaims utter and irretrievable 
ruin to the whole seaboard. 

It now remains to recommend that course 
which we conscientiously believe is demanded 
by the true interest and honor of the state. We 
are not the advocates of Wilmington, or of 
Fayetteville, or of Newbern, or of any other 
town, or any section of North Carolina. We 
plead for the whole and undivided state, and 
the general welfare, in the broadest significa- 
tion of the term. We are in favor of any work 
that will convey the produce from any point 
within the limits of the State to any point on 
our own seaboard. But if there is any general 
plan to be adopted by the legislature, and to be 
.preferred before others, we would advocate the 
construction of a railroad from the port of 
Beaufort through Newbern to the city of Ra- 
leigh, thence to Fayetteville and Hillsoorough, 
or in any other direction that may be more fa- 
'vonible, so as to reach the remote west* Let 
- such a work be executed, and North Carolina 
•will be safe. Of its success, if ever accom- 
pliahed, we cannot entertain the smallest doubt. 
That the resources of the state are adequate, 
we. are fully assured. And after the comple- 
tion of this work, we will cordially unite with 
^the Committee in recommending the comple-* 



tion of the general plan, including even the 
transverse rcMid, from South Carolina to Virgi- 
nia, and all ^'such particular works as promise 
to be profitable." We ask you to give this 
subject the careful and impartial examination 
which its importance demands, and should you 
ultimately decide for that policy which we so 
truly deprecate, we shall retire from the con- 
test with ihe proud consolation that we have 
been faithful to our state, and have discharged 
our duty to the best of our feeble ability. 

Wm. B. Mear^s, 
Alex. McRae, 
Joseph A. Hall, 
Wm. p. Hort, 
lloBT. H. Cowan, 

P. K. DiCKERSON, 

Jas. S. Green, 
Edw'd B. Dudlev, 
Nicholas N. Nixon, 
Committee of Correnonience for the 
county of new-Hanover, 
Note. — We do not wisn to make any asser- 
tion without the proof, unless when what we 
assume is mere matter of opinion. We have 
neglected to do so in one instance. We have 
charged the Committee with having stated 
that North Carolina is destitute oi natural ad- 
vantages. 

It is proved, 1. By their remarks on the ste- 
rility of the soil. 

S. That both soil and climate are less favor- 
able to the production of cotton, (which is re- 
presented to be the principle staple of the 
state,) than in the states situated to the south- 
west of us. 

3. That there is a want of natural commu- 
nications between the interior and the seaboard, 
causing an expense of transportation which 
the articles produced in the interior will not 
bear. 

4. That we have neither seaports nor har- 
bors ; see pages 30 and 31. 

Burden's Boat. — This boat left the foot of Court 
land street at 32 minntea paat 7 o*elock, on Monday 
morning. The Erie, which is considered the faateit 
sailer in the line, waa then from 4 to 5 milea ahead. 
Mr. B. continued gaining on the Erie until he nearly 
reached Catskill, and in a very few minutea would 
have passed her, but for an accident that occurred to 
the machinery. The lever of the cut-ofl'-ateam valve 
gave way, and the consequence waa a great waste of 
steam, and reduction of the revolutioaa of the wheel 
from 23 1.2 of a ten foot atroke to 16. Mr. B. finally 
stopped the boat, and with the assistance of Mr. 
Snodgrass, Civil Engineer of Glasgow, under whose 
direction the engine haa been constructed, repaired 
it — but not HO well aa to enable Mr. B. to regain the 
speed be waa previoualy going, viz. about 19 miles 
an hour. 

The timeloat in repairing it, and the difference of 
the apeed in conaequence of this accident, may be 
ealimated at about three hours — still the boat reach, 
ed Troy in less than an hour after the Erie. Had 
the machinery worked well, Mr. B. fully calculated 
to have made the paasage in nine houra. 

Mr. B. is about building another boat, 100 feet 
longer thaft his present one, the parabolic spindles of 
which are to bo of iron. 

Sea Sledge. — Mr. Buder, Counaellor of Mines at 
Munich, in Bavaria, aome yeara ago invented what 
be termed an aquatic sledge, conairncted on anch a 
principle that it might be ioipeUed and guided on the 
water by the rider himaelf, without any other aid. — 
The firat public experimeni waa made with this ma- 
chine on the 99th of August, before the royal family, 
at Nymphenburgh, with complete aucceaa. It is de- 
scribed as consisting of two hollow canoea or pon- 
toona eight feet long, made of aheet copperf closed 
on all sides, joined to each other in a parallel direc 
tion at the diatanee of six feet by a light wooden 
frame. Thoa joined, theyaupfMrt aaeat resembling 
an arm chair, in which the rider ia aeated, and im. 
pela and ateers tha sledge by craading two large 
pedala before him ; each of these pedaU ia connec- 



ted with a paddle fixi d perpendicularly in the inier« 
val between the two pontoona ; in front of the seat 
standa a small table, on which he may read, writOt 
draw or eat did drink. His hands being st perfect 
liberty he may even play an inatrument, load and 
fire a gun, or do whatever he pleases. Behind the 
seat is a leathar bag, to hold any thing he may want 
m his excursion. It is evident that this machine 
muat be adlinirably calculated for taking sketches of 
aquatic scenery, as also for the diversion of shooting 
water fowls, in which case the sportsman ronceala 
himself behind a slight screen of branches or rushes 
so aa to approach the birds unperceived. Thc|vehi- 
cle ia far safer than a common boat, the center of 
gravity being constantly in the middle of a very 
broad base ; a circumstance which rendera upaet- 
ting, even in the heaviest gale, absolutely impossible . 
It is moreover so constructed, that it may be taken 
to pieces in a few minutes, packed in a box, and put 
together in a very short time.*' — [Court Journal.] 

Steam Cerriages. — Theae wonderful maoninea are 
now constructed with sufBcieuc mechanical skill, 
amount of power, safety, and general eftciency, to 
ensure their successful employment on anv good 
road ; and it is certainly time for our capitalist to 
turn their attention to them as legitimate objecte of 
suppoit, and as offering the means of a profitable in- 
vestment. From the earliest development of the ca. 
pabilities of steam, as applicable to purposes ol lo- 
comotion, on properly constructed roads, we have 
carefully watched the rrogress made by different in- 
ventors, and have on many occasions borne testimony 
to the unceasing efforts of two of the most perseve- 
ring and deserving among them ; of two who have 
from time to time, promiaed less and performed more 
than any of iheir contemporaries — we mean Col. 
Macaroni and Mr. Hancock. On Saturday we had 
a trip on the Edge ware road, with the second coach 
constructed by the gallont Colonel. Starting from 
the Paddington wharf. No. 1 9, we proceeded on the 
road in the moat surprising style, the coach turn- 
ed, checked, stopped, or having its speed increased, 
under the complete command of the conductor. AtK>ui 
three miles out we passed a stage. coach, whose four 
horses were put to their utmost speed.with a compare- 
tive velocity to that with which the stage-coach would 
have passed a wagon, eur rate being at that time 
about 18 milea an hour. Soon after thia we aacend- 
ed WindmilUhill with perfect eaa^ ; although, in 
consequence of the road undergoing repair, the part 
we had to ascend was cut into deep ruts, and cov. 
ered with dry aoil and dust from three to six inches 
deep ; forming, perhaps, the most uncertain and dia- 
advantageous fulcrum on which the wheel of a 
ateam- carriage could ever have to act. We arrived 
at the Welch Harp Inn, which ia aeveral perchea 
over the five milea from our starting place, and turn- 
ed the coach in the direction of Paddington, in pre- 
cisely twenty minutes ; having performed the dia- 
tanee, inclusive of stopping at the turnpike, and on 
two other occasions, and despite the bad condition 
of Windmill-hitl, at the estraordinary average rate 
of upwards of fifteen miles an hour. Our return 
occupied the same period ol time ; and after tbia 
completion of the trip, we made tho round of Pad- 
dington-green to gratify some gentlemen who had not 
arrived in time to witness the more extensive trial. 
Among our fellow.passengers on these occasions, 
were Jerome Buonaparte, ex. King of Weatphalia, 
Prince Jerome, his soiy the Duke da Montfort, the 
Marquis' Azolino, M. Vi||ne de Marveille, and other 
distinguished foreignersi-A[Mi>itfing News.] 

Steam Carriages, — Mr. Hancock's **Autopay" 
waa seen, on Saturday laat, in Cheapside, wending 
ita way with the greatest adroitnesa amidat the mnl. 
titude of carriages with which that thoroughfare ia 
crowded. A stronger proof of its manageable nesa 
could not possibly have been afforded. We under, 
stand that it was on its way from Stratford to its old 
quarters in the City, road, preparatory to ita being 
agaiu started to run for hire, in conjunotion with two 
or three other carriagea, between tlie City and Pad* 
dington. Mr. Squires haa, we are informed, aold 
out, and left Colonel* Macerone aole proprietor of 
the ateam carriage prodigy, which did the 1,700 
milea without requiring a ahilling for repaira, dtc. ^c- 
A new ateam-carriage has just entered the field, 
constructed by Mr. Redmund, who, aome time ago. 
advertiaed that he waa willing to fumiah locomotives 
to run on common roads at any reqoired speed, al. 
thoagh he had never tried the experiment ! The 
public will now, therefore, aoon be enabled to judge 
whether he waa juatified or no in his extraerdinarjr 
confidence. As yet the carriage haa only been im a 
few private trips, which are said to have been quite 
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. Mtisfutary. Publicity, is, however, the only test 
in tucfa matters. — [Mechanics Magazine,] 

Bridgeport, Conn, July 9, — The extreme heat of 
the weather has in some measure brokeo up the re. 

} pillar chain of commoaication. Three horses out of 
our attached to a stage, were driven so hard in order 
to be in time for the steamboat, that they fell and 
died almost immediately. It is agreed by all, that 
such intense heat has not been felt for many years. 

[From Crichton's History of Arabia.] 
The Arts. — '* Their mathematical and 
mechanical knowledge the Arabs turn to va- 
rious purposes of multiplying and improving 
the conveniences of life — ^such as the cun- 
struction of aqueducts, baths, cisterns, and 
canals. Their acquamtance with hydrau- 
hcs is manifested from the number of mills 
and other water-works employed in the use- 
ful process of irrigation. Accustomed to an 
arid and sultry climate, they considered the 
command of water to be a material requi- 
site in every country where they settled. 
The porUanos or reservoirs in Spain, and the 
tanks in Africa, were either erected or re- 
stored by them. Their palaces and mosques 
were furnished with capacious cisterns. The 
gardens of the Alhambra contained sheets | 
of water, in the surface of which the build- 
ings were reflected ; and in most of the 
principal cities jfbuntains played in th« streets 
as well as in the courts of the houses, by 
which the atmosphere was attempered dur- 
ing summer. In the famous palace ot* To- 
ledo was a pond, in the midst of which rose 
a vaulted room of stained glass adorned with 
gold. In this apartment the caliph could 
enter untouched by the water, and sit while 
a cascade poured from above, with tapers 
burning before him. We are not aware that 
any discoveries of theirs in hydrostatics have 
been transmitted to us ; but the titles of two 
works by the celebrated Alkendi are men- 
iioned in Casiri, namely, on Bodies that Float 
on Water, and on Bodies that Sink. 

"Architecture was an art in which the 
Arabs particularly excelled ; and the reve- 
nues of kingdoms were expended in erect- 
ing public buildings, of which Jerusalem, 
Babylon, and Baalbec, afforded the most stu- 
pendous models. It has been observed as a 
circumstance worthy of remark, that no peo- 
ple ever constructed so many edifices ae the 
Arabs, who extracted (Hver materials from 
the quarry. From the Tigris to the Oron- 
tesy from the Nile to the Guadalquiver, the 
buildings of the first settlers were raised 
from the wreck of cities, castles, and for- 
tresses, which they had destroyed. 

"Ic the style of architecture, the Arabs, 
both of the east and the west, had a kin- 
dred resemblance, as appears by contrasting 
the i^isposition of the apartments of the Al- 
hambra, and other remains of Moorish art, 
with the accounts given by travellers rela- 
tive to the general mode of oriental buildings. 
While little attention comparalivoly was be- 
stowed on the exterior of their mansions, on 
the furniture and accommodation within 
every thing was lavished that could promote 
luxurious ease and personal cotnfort. Their 
rooms were so contrived that no reverbera- 
tion of sound was heard. The light was ge- 
nerally admitted in such a manner as, by ex- 
cluding external prospects, to con^ne the 
admiration of the spectator chiefly to the or- 
naments and beauties of the interior. Their 
arrangements for ventilation were admira 
ble ; and by means of caleducts, or tubes of 
h$k9d earthy warm air waa admitted so as to< 



preserve a uniform temperature. The ut. 
most labor and skill were expended in em- 
bellishing the walls and ceiUngs. Their 
tiles had a blue glazing over them ; their 
paving bricks were made of difierent colors 
— bhie, white, black^or yellow — which, when 
properly contrasted, had a very agreeable 
eflect. Nothing is more astonishing than 
the durability of the Moorish edifices. The 
stucco composition on their walls became 
hard as stone ; and even in the present cen- 
tury, specimens are found without a crack 
or a flaw on their whole surface. Their 
wood-work also, which is of a more fragile 
nature, still remains in a state of wonderful 
preservation. The floors and ceilings of 
the Alhambra have withstood the negleot 
and dilapidation of nearly 700 years; the 
pine wood continues perfectly sound, with- 
out exhibiting the slightest mark of dry-rot, 
worm, or insect. The coat of white paint 
retains its color so bright and rich, that it 
may be mistaken tor mother of pearl." 

'* It is unquestionable that a great number 
of the inventions which at the present day add 
to the comforts of life, and without which li- 
terature and the arts could never have flou- 
rished, are due to the Arabs. They taught us 
the use of the pendulum in the measurement of 
time ; and also of the telegraph, though not 
witb all the spe«d mod eflect of modern im- 
provement. The manufacture of silk and cot^ 
ton was brought by them into Spain, as was 
probably the art of dying black with indigo. 
They introduced the use of camels and carrier 
pigeons into Sicily. The art of enamelling 
steel, the system of a national police, the 
principles ot taxation, and the benefits of pub- 
lic libraries, were all derived from the same 
source. Rhyme, a pleasing characteristic of 
modern verse, though some have assigned to 
it a Gothic origin, was doubtless borrowed 
from the Saracens by the troubadours and Pro- 
vencal bards, who derived from the same 
source the sentiment of honor, the mysticism 
of love, and the spirit of chivalry, so copious- 
ly infused into our early* romances. Even 
Descartes, as Huet has asserted, was indebted 
to them for his celebrated metaphysical princi- 
ple, CogUOj ergo sum. To them also belongs 
the honor of making us acquainted with the 
manufacture and use of paper. This invalua- 
ble commodity, it is true, had from a very re- 
mote period been made in China from the re- 
fuse of silk, ,b«mboo, and other- substances. 
About the year 649 the invention was intro- 
duced at Samarcand by the Tartars, who used 
cotton instead of silk ; and when that flour- 
ishing city was subdued by the Moslems, the 
process was conveyed to Mecca, by Yussuf 
A mm (A. D. 706), where paper was made si- 
milar to that now manufactured, though it 
does not appear to have come immediately into 
general use. From Mecca the art spread 
through all the Arabian dominions. In Spain, 
which was renowned for this article from the 
13th century downwards, flax, which grew 
there abundantly, was substituted for cotton, 
thg latter being scarce and dear. Alphonso X. 
established paper-millb, and his example passed 
successively into France, Germany, and Eng- 
land. 

" Gunpowder, the discovery of which is ge- 
nerally attributed to Schwartz, a German che- 
mist, was known to the Arabs at least a cen- 
tury before any traces of it appear in Europe- 
an history. Though it is probable they may 
have derived their knowledge of this composi- 
tion from the Indians, they certainty improved 
its preparation, and found out difierent way? 
of employing it in war. The mariner's com- 
pass has neen alternately given to the Italians 
and the French ; but Tiraboschi, notwithstand 
ing his partiality for his country, is decided h 
of opinion that the honor of its invention is 
'due to the Arabsii*It8 adoption in iSurope is 



not older than the 13th century, while among 
the Arabs it was known in the eleventh. The 
polarity of the magnet is alleged to have been 
known to Aristotle ; and something like the 
compass was in use among the Chmese ; but 
as the Saracens paid considerable attention to 
navigation, and often undertook long and labo- 
rious voyages, history has with much proba* 
bility assigned to them the discovery of the 
magnetic needle." 

At Muscat, near the entrance of the Persian 
Gulf, '' the water Is good ; the fruit of the best 
quality, — ^grapes, mangoes, peaches, plantains, 
&gs, pomegranates, limes, melons, and dates. 
iNowhere is there greater variety of fish ; in 
the bay they sMtarm Tike gnats in a summer eve- 
ning ; the rocks supply oysters and other shell- 
fish, all of which are sold at a very cheap rate. 
As the pasturage is scanty in this neighbor- 
hood, dried fish a little salted, and pounded 
date stones, form the chief articles of food for 
their cattle, of which they are very fond. 
Horses and sheep, as well as cows, are fed on 
this diet. 

'* Lands are commonly let on lease, or for 
an annual rent, usually payable in produce. 
Slaves are here, as in all other parts of Ara- 
bia, employed in agricultural labor ; but they 
are treated with uniform kindness and indul- 
gence. Oman is by no means celebrated for 'its 
manufactures. Turbans and waistbands, or 
girdles of cotton and silk, striped or checked 
with blue ; cloaks, cotton, canvas, gunpowder, 
and arms of inferior quality ; earthen jars, 
caHed murhtban, for the Zanguebar market,— 
comprise almost all their fabrics. They also 
prepare an esteemed sweetmeat, named htd- 
waft, from honey or sugar, with the gluten of 
wheat, and ghee, and a few almonds. 

^* The price of live stock at Muscat is ex- 
tremely various. Camels, according to their 
blood and quality, will bring from thirty to 
three hundred dollars apiece ; goats from four 
to six ; sheep from one and a hsuf to six ; mules 
are not reared, neither are horses abundant ; 
but the asses of Oman are celebrated as the 
flnest in Arabia. The price of the common 
kind varies from one to forty dollars ; but the 
best breeds sell for very extravagant sums." 

Food. — " The hardy and athletic frame of 
the Bedouins, or inhabitants of the desert, is 
to be ascribed in part to their abstemious ha- 
bits. They are models of sobriety, and never 
indulge in luxuries, except on some festiye oc- 
casion, or on the arrival of a stranger. Their 
usual articles of food are rice, pulse, dates, 
milk, butter, and flour. The common people 
eat bread made of dhourra, which is coarse 
and insipid. When they have no grid-iron, 
they roll the dough into balls and cook it 
among embers. They generally eat their bread 
while hot and only half baked." 



The Fatal Escape, — ^We hav« seldom had te re- 
cord a case of more melancholy, and indeed roman. 
tic, domestic affliction than one which has lately 
occurred in the Isle of Man. A Mies Fell, a beau- 
tiful young lady, resident on that island, walked out 
to amuse herself on the clifls near Douglass Head, 
from one of which she fell, and was precipitated, 
upon a shelving rock at a considerable distance be- 
low. She was much bruised by the fall ; the sea 
almost surrounded her, and the part on which it was 
bounded by the land was so precipitous, that escape 
was impossible. Here she remained for thirteen 
days and nights. Her voice became exhausted by 
her repeated attempts to render herself audible. A 
smalt well of spring water, which she fortunately 
found upon the difi*, aflbrded her only nourish- 
ment. On the fourteenth day, however, the wav- 
ing of her handkerchief attracted the notice of a 
boatman, who rowed towards her, and found her at- 
most insensible, on her knees, her hands clasped in 
the attitude of prayer, and her voice scarcely strong 
enough to disclose her residence. She was car- 
ried home, where she found her wretched mother 
worn out by her brother's illness antl her own ab 
lence, and was only just in time to receive her dy- 
ing breath. The wretched young lady, agonized 
tnd exhausted, terminated her own exiatenee in a 
fit of insanity .--[Loodon Paper.] 
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ing picture is not overcharged, and might 
be much extended. Nearly each individual 
of the civilized millions that cover the earth 
may have the same enjoyments as if he were] 
the sole lord of all. "A single man of 
small fortune may cast his looks around 
him. and say, with truth and exultation, 1 
am lodged in a house that affords me con- 
veniences and comforts, which even a king 
could not command some centuries ago. 
Ships are crossing the seas in every direc- 
tion, to bring me what is useful from all parts 
of the earth, hi China, men are gathering 
the tea leaf for me ; in America, they are 
planting c^*Uon for me ; in the West Indies, 
they are preparing my sugar and my coffee ; 
in Italy, they are breeding silk-worms for 
me ; in Saxony, they are shearing the sheep 
to make me clothing ; in England, pewer- 
ftil steam-engines are spinning and weaving 
for me, and making cutlery for me, and 
pumping the mines, that minerals useful to 
me may be produced. I have post-coaches 
running day and night, on all the roads, to 
carry my correspondence ; I have roads 
and canals, and bridges, to hear the fuel for 
my winter fire. Then I have editors and 
printers, who daily send what is going on 
throughout the world, among all these peo- 
ple who serve me ; and in a corner of my 
house I have books, the miracle of all my 
possessions, more wonderful than the wish- 
ing cap of the Arabian tales ; for they trans- 
port me instantly, not only to all places, but 
to all times. By my books I can conjure 
up before me, in vivid existence, all the 
great and good men of antiquity ; and for my 
individual satisfacdon. I can make thorn 
act over again the most renowned of their 
exploits : the orators declaim for me : the 
historians recite : the poets sing : and from 
the equator to the pole, or from the begin- 
ning of time until now, by my books I can 
be where I please." — [Dr. Amott.] 






MEMOIR OF LAFAYETTE. 

[From the Encyclopedia Americana, \ 

Lafayette, Gilbert Motier, (formerly Mar- 
quis de,) was born at Chavagnac, near Bri- 
oude, in Auvergne, September 6, 1757, was 
educated in the college of Louis le Grand, 
in Paris, placed at court, as an ofRcer in one 
of the guards of honor, and, at the age of 17, 
was married to the grand-daughtcr of the 
duke of Noailles. It was under these cir- 
cumstances .that the young Marquis dc La- 
fayette entered upon a career so little to be 
expected of a youth of vast fortune, of 
high rank, of powerful connections, at tlir 
most brilliant and fascinating court in thr 
world. He lefl France secretly for America, 
ill 1777, and arrived at Charleston, South 
l^urotina, April 25, being then 19 years old. 
The state of this country, it is well known, 
was, at that time, most gloomy ; a feeble 
army, without clothing or arms, was with 
difBculty kept together before a victorious 
enemy; the government was without re- 
sources or credit, nnd the American agents 
in Paris were aciually obliged to confess that 
they could not furnish I he young nobleman 
with a conveyance. ** Tlien," said he, ** 1 
will fit out a vessel myself;" and he did so. 
The sens.ction produced in this country, by 
his arrival, was very great ; it encouraged 
the almost disheartened people to hope for 
succor and sympathy from one of the most 



on hisai'rival, Lafayette received the ofFer of 
a command in the continental army, but de- 
clined it, raised and equipped a body of men 
at his own expense, and then entered the 
service us a volunteer, without pay. He 
lived in the family of the commander-in- 
chief, and won his full affection and confi- 
dence. He was appointed major-general in 
July, and in September was wounded at 
Brandywine. He was employed in Penn- 
sylvania and Rhode Island in 1778, and, 
after receiving the thankti of the country for 
his important services, embarked at Boston, 
in January, 1779, for France, where it was 
ihoucfht he could assist the cause more efiec- 
tually for a time. The treaty concluded be- 
tween France and America, about the same 
period, was, by his personal exertions, made 
effective in our favor, and he returned to 
America with the intelligence that a French 
force would. soon be sent to this countiy. 
Immediately on his arrival, he entered the 
service, and received the command of a body 
of infantry of about 2,000 men, which he 
clothed and equipped, in part, at his own ex. 
pense. His forced march to Virginia, in De- 
cember, 1780, raising 2,000 guineas at Bal- 
timore, on his own credit, to supply the wants 
of the troops; his rescue of Richmond; his 
long trial of generalship with Cornwallis, 
who boasted that " the boy could not escape 
him;" the siege of Yorktown, and the storm- 
ing of the redoubt, are proofs of his devotion 
to the cause of American independence. 
Desirous of serving that cause at homo, he 
again returned to France for that purpose. 

Congress, which had already acknow- 
lodged his merits on former occasions, now 
passed new resolutions, (November 23, 1781,) 
in which, besides the usual marks of appro- 
bation, they desired the American ministers 
to confer with him in their negociations. In 
France, a brilliant reputation had preceded 
him, and he was received with the highest 
marks of public admiration. Still he urged 
upon his government the necessity of ncgoci- 
a(ing with a powerful force in America, and 
succeeded in obtaining orders to that eilecU 
On his arrival at Cadiz, he found 49 ships, 
with 2t,000 men, ready to follow him to 
America, had not peace rendered it unne- 
cessary, A letter from him communicated 
the first intelligence of that event to Congress. 
The importance of his services in France 
may be seen by consulting his letters in the 
correspondence of the American Hevolu- 
tion, (Boston, 1831.) He received pressing 
invitations, however, to revisit the country. 
Washington, in particular, urged it strongly ; 
and, for the third time, Lafayette landed in 
rhe United Slates, Autnist 4,' 1784. After 
passing a few days at Mount Vernon, he vi- 
sited Baltimore, Philadelphia, New-York, 
Boston, Ate, and was every -who re received 
with the greatest enthusiasm and delight. 
Previous to. his return to France, Congress 
appointed a deputation, consisting of one 
ruemhcr from each state, "to take leave of 
liiiu (m behalf of the country, and assure him 
that the United States regard him with parti- 
<:uhir affection, and will not cease to feel 
nitcrcst in whatever may concern his 
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honor and prosperily." After his return 
lie was t»nga<4ed in (endeavoring to mitigate 
I in; conditiim of the Prolestanls in France, 
and to ellbct the abolition of slavery. In 
ihc Assembly of the Notables, in 1787, he 
proposed the suppression ofleUres de rachet, 



and of the state prisons, the emancipation of 
the Protestants, and the eonvocaiion of the 
representatives of the nation. When asked 
by the Count D'Artois, since Charles X., if 
he demanded the states-general — " Yes," 
was his reply, "and something better." Be- 
ing elected a member of the states-general, 
which took the name of national assernhly^ 
(1789,) he proposed a declaration of rights, 
and the decree providing for the responsibility 
of the officers of the crown. Two days after 
the attack on the Bastile, he was appointed, 
(July 15,) commander- in-chief of the national 
guards of Paris. The court and national as- 
sembly were still at Versailles, and the po- 
pulation of Paris, irritated at this, had already 
adopted, in signs of opposition, a blue and 
red cockade, (being the colors of the city of 
Paris.) July 2G, Lafayette added to this 
cockade the white of the royal arms, de- 
claring at the same time that the tri -color 
should go round the world. On the march 
of (he populace to Versailles, (October 5 and 
6,) the national guards claimed to be led 
thither. Lafayette refused to comply with 
their demand, until, having received colors 
in the af\ernoon, he set off, and arrived at 
10 o'clock, after having been on horseback 
from before daylight. He requested that the 
interior of the chateau might be committed 
to him ; but this request was refused, and the 
outer posts only were entrusted to the na- 
tional guards. This was the night on which 
the assassins murdered two of the queen's 
guards, and were proceeding to further acts oi 
violence, when Lafayette, at the head of the 
national troops, put an end to the disorder, 
and saved the lives of the royal family. In 
the morning ho accompanied them to Paris. 
On the establishment of the Jacobin club 
at Paris, he organized, with Bailly, then 
Mayor of Paris, the opposing club of Feuil- 
Hans. January 20, 1790, he supported the 
motion for the abolition of titles of nobility, 
from which period be renounced his own, 
and has never since resumed it. The con- 
stitution of a representative monarch, which 
was the object of his wishes, was now pro. 
posed, and July 13, 1700, was appointed for 
its acceptance by the king and the nation, 
(uid in the name of 4,000,000 national guardif, 
Lafayette swore fidelity to the constitution. 
Declining the dangerous power of constable 
of France, or generalissimo of the national 
guards of the kingdom, after having orga- 
nized the national militia, and defended the 
king from popular violence, he retired to his 
estates. Thu first cn:iUtion against France, 
(1792,) soon called him from his retirement. 
Being appointed one of three major-generals 
in the command of the French armies, he 
established diseiplinc, and defeated the ene- 
my at Philfipville, Maubeuge, and Floremies, 
when his career of success was internq)ted 
bv the domestic factions of his countrv. La- 
fayette openly denounced the terrible Jaco- 
bins, in his letter of June 19, in which he de- 
clared that the enemies of the revolution, un- 
der I he mask of popular leaders, were en- 
deavoring to stifle liberty under the excesses 
of licentiousness. June 20, he appeared at 
the bar of the assembly, to vindicate his con- 
<luct, and demand the punishment of the 
i^uiltv authors of the violence. But the 
nKMUitain had already overthrown the consti- 
tution, aiid nothing could be effected. La- 
la vette then oflered »o conduct the king and 
his family to Compiegne. This proffer be- 
ing declined, he returned to the ai'my, which 
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he endeavored to rally r^und Che constitation. 
June 80, he was burnt in effigy at the Palais 
Royal ; and August 5, was accused of treason 
betbre the assembly. Still he declared him- 
self openly against the proceedings of Au- 
gust 10 ; but, finding himself unsupported by 
his soldiers, he determined to leave the coun- 
try, and take refuge in some neutral ground. 
Some persons have charged General Lafay. 
ette with a want of firmness at this period, 
but it id without a full understanding of the 
situation of things. Conscious that a price 
was set on hie head at home, knowing that 
his troops would not support him against the 
principles which were triumphing in the clubs 
and the assembly, and sensible that, even if 
he were able to protract the contest with the 
^ctorious iiiction, the frontiers would be ex- 
posed to the invasion of the emigrants and 
their foreign allies, with whom he wonid have 
felt it treason against the nation to have ne- 
gociated, he had no alleriHilive. Having been 
captured b}' an Austrian patrol, he was de. 
liver^d to the Prussians, by whom he was 
again transferred to Austria. He was car- 
ried, with ffreat secrecy, to Olmutz, where 
he was subjected to every privation and suf- 
fehng, and cut ofi* from all communication 
with bis friends, who were not even able to 
discover the place of his confinement uniil 
late in 1794. 

An UQSUCcessful .attempt was made to de- 
liver hinri from prison by Dr. Bollman, a 
German, and Mr. Uuger, (now Colonel Hu- 
ger« of Charleston, S. C.) His wife and 
daughters, however, succeeded in obtaining 
admission to him, and remained with him 
nearly two years, till his release. Washing. 
ton had written directly to the Emperor of 
Austria on his behalf, without effect; but 
afler the memorable campaign of Bonaparte 
in Italy» the Frencli government required 
that the prisoners at Olmutz should be re- 
leased, which was done August 25, 1797, 
a(\er a negociation that lasted three months. 
Refusing to take any part in the revolutions 
of the 18th Pructidor, or of the 18th Bru- 
maire, he returned to his estate at La Grange, 
and, declining the dignity of senator, offered 
him by Bonaparte, he gave his vote against 
the consulate for life, and, takiiig no further 
part in public affairs, devoted himself to 
agricultural pursuits. On Uio restoration of 
the Bourbons, in 1814, he perceived that 
their principles of government were not such 
as France required, and he did not therefore 
leave his retirement. The 20th March, 1815, 
again saw Napoleon on the imperial throne, 
and endeavoring to conciliate the nation by 
the profession of liberal principles. Lafay- 
ettee refused, though urged though the meui- 
ation of Joseph, to see him, protested againsl 
the £icte additionnel of April 22, declining 
the peerage ofierod him by the Emperor, but 
accepted the place of rcpruscntalive, to 
which the votes of liis fellow-citizens called 
him. He first met Napoleon at :he opening 
of the chambers : the Emperor received him 
with great marks of kindness, to which, how. 
ever, he did not respond ; but, although he 
would take no part in the projects of Napo- 
leon, he gave his vote for all necessary sup- 
plies, on the ground tfiat France was invaded, 
and. that it was the duty of oil Frenchmen to 
defend their country. June 21, Napoleon 
returned fVom Waterloo, and it was under- 
stood thai- it was determined to dissolve the 
house of representatives, and establish a die* 
talorship. 7*^9 of his counsellors informed 



Lafayette that, in two hours, the representa- 
rive body would cease to exist. Immediately 
on the opening of the session, he ascended 
the tribune, and addressed the house as fol- 
lows: "When, for the first time, after an 
interval of many years, I raise a voice which 
all the old friends of liberty will recognise, it 
is to speak of the danger of the country, 
which you only can save. This, then, is the 
moment for us to rally round the old tri- 
colored standard, the standard of '89, of 
liberty, of equality of public order, which we 
have now to defend against foreign violence 
and usurpation." He then moved that the 
house declare itself in permanent session, 
and all attempts to dissolve it high treason ; 
that whoever should make such an attempt 
should be considered a traitor to the country, 
<S&c. In the evening, Napoleon sent Lucion 
to the house, to make cue moje effort in his 
favor. Lucien, in a strain of impassioned 
eloquence, conjured the house not to com- 
promise the honor of the French nation by 
inconstancy to the Emperor. At these 
words, Lafayette rose in his place, and ad- 
dressing himself directly to the orator, ex- 
claimed, ** Who dares accuse the French 
oatioti of inconstancy to the Emperor? 
Through the sands of Egypt and the wastes 
of Russia^ over fifty fields of battle, this na- 
tion has followed him devotedty, nmi ii la Tor 
this that we now mourn the blood of three 
tnillions of Frenchmen." This appeal had 
such nn effect on the assembly, that Lucieu 
resumed his seat without finishing his dis- 
course. A deputation of five members from 
each house was then appointed to deliberate 
in committee with the council of ministers. 
Of this deputation. General Lafayette was a 
member, and he moved that a committee 
should be sent to the Emperor to demand his 
abdication. The arch-chancellor refused to 
put the motion ; but the Emperor sent in his 
abdication the next morning, (June 22.) 

A provincial government was formed, and 
Lafayette was sent to demand a suspension 
of hostilities of the armies, which was refused. 
On his return, he found Paris in possession 
of the enemy ; and, a few days after, (July 
8,) the doors of the representatives' cham- 
ber was closed, and guarded by Prussian 
troops. Lafayette conducted a number of 
the members to the house of Lanjuinais, the 
|)resident, where they drew up a protest 
against this, act of violence, and quietly se- 
parated. Lafayette now retired once more 
to La Grange, where he remained to 1818, 
when he was chosen member of the Chamber 
of peputies. Here he continued to support 
his constitutional principles, by opposing the 
laws of exceptions, the establishment of the 
censorship of the press, the suspension of 
(Hsrsonal liberty, &c., and by advocating the 
;au8e of public instniction, the organization 
of a national militia^ and the inviolability of 
the charter. In June, 1824, he landed at 
New- York, on a visit to the United States, 
upon the invitation of the President, and was 
received in every part of the country with the 
warmest expressions of delight and enthu- 
siasm. He was p reclaimed, by the popular 
voice, "the guest of the nation," and his 
presence every where was the signal for 
festivals and rejoicings. He passed through 
the twenty-four states of the Union in a sort 
of triumphal procession, in which all parties 
joined to forget their dissensions, in which 
the veterans of the war renewed their youth, 
and the young were carried back to the do-| 
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ings and sufferings of their fathers. Having 
celebrated, at Bunker Hill, the aniiiv€«Bary 
of the first conflict of the revolution, b^4^ -at 
lorktown, that of its closing iscene> inwhi^h 
he himself had borne so conspicoous a part, 
and taken leave of the four ex-Presideats of 
the United States, he received the farewell 
of the President, in the name of the nation, 
ajid sailed from the capital in a frigate, 
named, in compliment to him, the Srandy- 
wine, September 7, 1825, and arrived at 
Havre, where the citizens, having peaceably 
assembled to make some demonstrations ((^f 
their respect for his character, were diaper^fid 
by the gend^armerie. In December foUow* 
ing, the Congress of the United States tiififde 
him a grant of $200,000, and a townsbi|^ of 
land, " in consideration of his important ser- 
vices and expenditures during the Ameijeflfi 
revolution." The grant of money waain tke 
shape of stock, bearing interest at six per 
cent., Qnd redeemable December 31, 1984. 
In August, 1827, he attended the obaeqw^ 
of Manuel, over whose body he pronounced a 
eulogy. In November, 1827, the Chamber 
of Deputies was dissolved. Lafayette was 
again returned a member by the new elec^ 
lions. Shortly before the revolution of 1890, 
he travelled to Lyons, d^c, and was enthusi- 
astically received — a striking contrast to the 
[conduct of the ministers towards him, and an 
alarming s3nnpiofn to the despotic govena- 
mcnt. During tlie revolution of July> 1830, 
ho was appointed general-in-chief of theni^- 
(ional guards of Paris, and though not person- 
ally engaged in the fight, his activity and 
name were of the greatest service. 

To the Americans, Lafayette, the intimate 
friend of Washington, had appeared in his 
last visit almost like a great historical cha- 
racter returning from beyond the grave. In 
the eyes of the French, he is a man of the 
early days of their revolution — a man, nuu'e- 
ovcr, who has never changed side or princi- 
ple. His undeviating consistency is acknow- 
ledged by all, even by those who did not al- 
low him the possession of first-rate talents. 
When the national guards were estabUshed 
throughout France, after the termination of 
the struggle, he was appointed their com- 
mander-in-chief, and his activity in this post 
was admirable. August 17, he was made 
marshal of France. His influence with the 
governmehC seems to have been, for sonae 
(ime, great ; but whether his principles were 
too decidedly republican to please the new 
authorities, (a few days after the adoption of 
the new charter, he declared himself a pupil 
of the American school,) or whether he was 
considered as the rallying point of the repub- 
lican party, or whatever may have been the 
reason, ho sent his resignation in December, 
1830, which was accepted, and Count Lobau 
appointed chief of the national guards of Paris 
Lafayette declared from the tribune, that he 
had acted thus in consequence of the distrust 
which the power accompanying his situatioii 
seemed to excite in some people. On the 
same occasion he also expressed his disappro- 
bation of the new law of election. Shortly 
before his resignation, he exerted himself 
most praise- worthily to maintain order during 
tlie trial of the ex-ministers. The Poles 
lately made him first grenadier of the Polish 
national guards. We are unable to slate 
what were Lafayette's views respecting the 
best government for France in its present 
condition, though undoubtedly, in its abstract, 
he preferred a republic. 
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AGRICUILTURE, &c. 



Harvesting. — It is asserted, as a general 
rule, that the proper time to reap wheat, or 
rye, is whea the straw begins to shrink and 
become white about half an inch below the 
ear. This appearance is a sure indication 
that the grain has ceased to receive nourish- 
ment from the roots of the plant ; and by 
cutting early, provided it is not taken to the 
bam or stack too green, the following advan- 
tages will be gained : First, the grain will 
make more and whiter flour. 2d. There will 
be less wasted by the grain's shelling. 3d. 
By commencing harvest early, you will have 
a fairer prospect of finishing before the last 
cuttings become too ripe, so that much of the 
grain will shell out in reaping and securing 
the crop. .4th. If you cut your grain as soon 
as it will answer, your straw and chaff will 
contain much more nourishment than if it 
were bleached and made brittle by the sun, 
air, dew, and rain, all of which combine to 
deprive it of most of its value for fodder. 
5th. Should you plough in your stubble im- 
mediately after harvest, or mow it and secure 
it for fodder or litter, (either of which modes 
of management is perfectly consonant with 
the rules of good husbandry,) the stubble will 
make much better food for your cattle, or ma- 
nure for your ground, than if it had yielded 
all its sweets, and much of its substance, to 
the greedy elements above mentioned. 

If your wheat or rye is much affected by 
blight or rusty it should be cut even while still 
in the milk, and aflerwards exposed to the 
sun and air, till the straw is sufficiently dry, 
and the grain so much hardened, that it will 
answer to deposit in the bam or stack. The 
heads, in such cases, should be so placed by 
the reapers as not to touch the ground. 
This may be done by laying the top ends oi 
each handful on the lower end of the prece- 
ding one. 

If your grain is encumbered with grass or 
weeds, you must cut it pretty near the top, 
in order to avoid as much as possible those 
extraneous substances. It will also be ne- 
cessary to reap somewhat earlier than might 
be otherwise expedient, that you may have 
time to dry the weeds without danger of the 
grain's shelling out. If your grain is very 
ripe when you harvest it, the bauds should be 
made early in the morning while the straw is 
moist and pliable. And Dr. Deane recom- 
mended, in such cases, to bind the sheaves 
when the air begins to be damp towards eve- 
ning, as the least degree of moisture will 
toughen the straw. 

It has been recommended by several Eng- 
lish writers to bind the wheat as well as rye 
with only one length of the straw. If the 
straw is pretty long, and not very thoroughly 
dry, this may be ^ood economy. You save 
the trouble of makmg bands ; your wheat will 
dry better in the sheaf, (as the sheaves nuisi 
of course be small,) and though il may take 
some more time and trouble to pitch and bun- 
dle it, we believe the advantages, in nianv 
cases, will turn the scale in favor of binding 
wheat with single lengths of straw. 

In stowing wheat or rye, some persons de- 
posit the sheaves on a mow of hay ; but this 
is a bad plan, as the grain presses (he hay 
so that it is apt to become musty, and com- 
municate a musty or mouldy taint to the su- 
per-incumbent grain ; which will be harder 
to thresh, than if it had a more dry aftd airy 
location. It may be placed on a scaffold of 



rails, laid on the beams, and over the floor of 
a barn ; though it is not so easy to procure 
it for threshing, as if it were lefl on a scaffold 
of less elevation. But this disadvantage may 
be more than compensated by its being in a 



situation favorable for drying. If there is jrflmanure of well decomposed horse dung, or. 



loam or clay, suitable, as also a site well 
protected from the northerly winds, and de- 
termined on the number of acres to be culti- 
vated, we proceeded to enrich and get the 
ground into a good state, not sparing the 



deficiency of barn room, the sheaves may be 
stored in stacks. In that case, ' care should 
be taken that the grain may not draw mois- 
ture from the ground, by laying boards, straw, 
or rubbish, under the stack. A better way 
still is to have a tight floor of boards, mounted 
on four blocks set in the ground, and so high 
from the ground as to prevent the entering 
of vermin. 

* In building a stack, care should be taken 
to keep the seed-ends of the sheaves in 
the middle, and a little higher than the outer 
ends. No fowls can then come at the 
grain; and the rain that falls on the outer 
ends will run» off, and not pass towards the 
centre. The stack should be well topped 
with straw, that the rain may be completely 
turned off.' 

0(Us, — It is advised to harvest oats before 
the straw has wholly turned yellow. The 
straw will be of little value, if permitted to 
stand till it becomes white and destitute of sap. 
Though oats should be well dried on the 
ground aAer cutting, they should not be raked 
or handled when in the diieui state. They 
should be gathered mornings and evenings, 
when the straw is made limber and pliable by 
the moisture of the air. If they are housed 
while a little damp, there will be no danger if 
they have been previously thoroughly dried. 

Barley. — We are told by the wise men of 
agriculture, that some of the rules which 
should be observed in harvesting wheat, rye, 
nd oats, will not apply to barley. Willich's 
Domestic Encyclopedia states, that *with 
respect to the time when barley is fit to be 
mowed, farmers frequently fall into the error 
of cutting it before it is perfectly ripe ; think- 
ing it will attain to perfect maturity if it lie 
in the swath. This, however, is a very com- 
mon error, as it will shrivel in the field, and 
aflerwards make but an indifferent malt ; it 
also threshes with more difficulty, and is apt 
to be bruised under the flail. The only cer- 
tain test of judging when it is fit to mow, 
must be from the oroppiiiff and falling of the 
ears, so as to double agamst the straw. In 
that state, and not before, it may be cut with 
all expedition, and carried in without danger 
to the mow,' 

Dr. Dean's New-England Farmer states, 
that * Some have got an opinion that barley 
should be harvested before it is quite ripe. 
Though the flour may be a little whiter, the 
grain shinks so much that the crop seems 
greatly diminished and wasted by early cut 
ting. No grain, I think, requires more ri- 
pening than this ; and it is not apt to scatter 
out when it is very ripe. It should be threshed 
soon after harvesting ; and much beating, af- 
ter it is cleared from the straw, is necessary in 
order to get off the beard<». Let it lie a night 
or two in the dew, afler it is cut, and the 
beards will come ofi* the more easily. — [N. 
E. Farmer.] 

Cuhivatum of Haps. By Latham. [For 

the New- York Farmer and American 

Gardener's Magazine.] 

In endeavoring to comply with your wish, 

to give you the detail of a wellcuhivated 

Hop ground, I have doue so as briefly as 

possible. Having found a soil, a friable 



if practicable, sheep, fed off with turnips as 
a preparatory crop ; at any rate, the land 
must be free from root weeds. In England, 
vegetation not being so luxuriant, closer 
planting would be used ; but in this country, 
about 12 feet by 12 will be a good distance* 

We will suppose the ground marked out, 
and holes dug ready for the reception of the 
sets or cuttings. Lay the lower spit of 
earth aside, and reverse the upper to be a 
richer receptacle for the sets ; insert three, and 
cover with the lower spit ; if the top soil is as 
it should be, application of manure is not 
now necessary. Let the hole be about 18 
inches over, and 18 inches deep ; mark each 
set with a small stick. 

In the second week in March, if open 
weather, the shoots will appear; now dig 
over all the ground, and in a week or two 
put to each hill a small stake, 4 or 5 feet 
high : see that the vine readily takes to the 
pole. Although few or no hops can be ex- 
pected the first season, yet the plants acquire 
much strength from climbing the poles. I 
should have observed, that in the previous 
autumn the sets should have been placed in 
the ground, although many prefer the spring 
planting. When the vine has become with- 
ered, the poles may be taken away ; this, with 
always keeping under the weeds, will be all 
that is necessary the first season. There 
will be ample room to take an intermediate 
crop the first season, such as a line of pota* 
toes, turnips, dtc. &c. 

As soon as the shoots appear in March, 
the second year, begin to dig all around, and 
uncover the hills, laying bare the shoots, so 
that all the vine, with an inch of the crown 
of the plant, may be cleanly cut off from 
the hill : a shoemaker's knife, very shan>, 
is the best tool. The proper shoots will 
soon appear. Early in April, to each hill 
put two poles, of about ten or twelve feet 
high ; the third season they will require 
three poles of fourteen or fifteen feet, and 
four for all afler seasons. Now, to each 
pole, in May, or when the vine is advanced 
about eighteen inches in length, select three 
well grown and clean topped shoots, to tie 
to the poles, with rushes procured the year 
previous, and carefully dried. At intervals, 
the vines must be attended to in climbing 
the poles. Manure should be added around 
each hill, and well forked in, though the 
best season for the application of manures 
is previous to the spring, or first digging, 
when it is best incorporated. Variety oi 
manures may be applied with much enect, 
as old woollen rags cut up, fish, night soil, 
and, now and then, lime, as a ready means 
of adapting other manures to be absorbed by 
the feeding vessels of the plants. At one 
season, all around the plant will be found a 
multitude of small fibres put forth in search 
of food. 

The time of picking the hops from the 
poles will be about the beginning of Septem- 
ber ; and the period is known by the seed 
being mtrrounded by a fine yellow dust, and 
feeling clammy on pressure ; also, the seed 
itself is purple, the whole capsule is crisp to 
the feel, and a small leaf, called the lamb's 
tongue, appears. The future preeervative 
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quality of the hop depends much on the dry- 
ing. Nothing but practice and great care 
can perfect that operation ; an empyreuma- 
tic flavor will be acquired by too much heat, 
or must and mould by imperfect drying, 
either deteriorating the value in a great de- 
gree. Latham. 

Enoush Tvimtps.-— Every farmer will 
find it profitable to raise a quantity of these 
roots. The Mangel Wurtzel and the Ruta 
Baga, useful as they undoubtedly are, will 
not completely supersede, nor altogether sup- 
ply the place of the old fashioned English 
turnip. In the Memoirs of the Boani ot 
Agriculture of the State of New- York, vol. 
if page 26, we find the following remarks on 
the best mode of cultivating this valuable 
root* 

* There is no difllculty in raising turnips 
on new land ; but it is very desirable to know 
the best mode of raising them, at least a small 
patch every year, on old farms. Mr. Henry 
I>e Bois, of this county, [Rensselaer,] and 
Maj. £. Cady, of Columbia county, say, that 
they have succeeded in obtaining good crops 
several years in succession by the following 
process. Turn over a turf of old sward the 
first week in June. Yard your cattle at night 
on this, in the proportion of six head at leaat 
to a quarter of an acre, until the 20th of Ju- 
ly. Then harrow lengthwise the furrows, so 
as not to disturb or overturn them, and sow 
in the proportion of about half a pound ot 
seed per acre. 

' If it is not convenient to yard cattle upon 
it sufficiently, about two inches of well rotted 
manure harrowed in as abotre, will do as a 
substitute. Mr. C. R. Colden applies the 
manure by strewing it in shallow furrows two 
feet «part, then buries the manure by two 
side furrows, and harrows the ground level, 
lengthwise of the furrows. This method re 
quires less manure, and he has the advantage 
of hoeing the turnips in drills.^ 

We recollect, likewise, that we have read 
in several of our New-England newspapers 
that fine turnips have been raised by plough- 
ing up old sward ground, some time in June, 
harrowing well and sewing from the 1st to 
the 20th of July, and this without the appli- 
cation of manure. But there can be no 
doubt that folding sheep or h0med cattle on 
the land thus ploughed would very much en- 
hance the crop. 

^ All American writers on this subject, whose 
works we have perused, advise to sow seed 
of the common English turnip as late as about 
the middle of July. They tell us that late 
sowed turnips are much the best for the table, 
and that they are less liable to be injured by 
insects, if sown so late, than when sown much 
earlier in the season. 

Turnips are frequently if not most gene- 
rally raised in the United States as a second 
crop, and no doubt this practice is oflen very 
eligible, and may be perfectly consonant with 
the soundest maxims of good husbandry. 
But when it is intended to nwke the most of 
pour crop ofUurtupSy or to obtain as great a 
product as possible for the purpose of feed- 
ing cattle, we do not perceive any objection 
to giving turnips a larger portion of the sea- 
son to grow in, than has been with us the 
general practice. 



essays, says, * It is not pretended that there 
lies any solid objections to early sowing ot 
turnips, simply considered ; on the contrary, 
such seems to be tlie most proper means oi 
obtaining a full crop ; but the advantages ot 
early sowing) whatever they be, are given up ; 
and the season postponed from near three to 
five months by way of retarding the growth 
of the crop ; that it may last to a later pe- 
riod in the spring, and receive less damage 
from the frosts than that to which it would be 
liable in its early maturity. The disadvan- 
tages attending this plan are a crop far in- 
ferior in weight to what might be obtained 
from the land; (he very common risk of de- 
struction from drought and fly. The weight 
and perfection of the turnips, being the ob- 
jects, the land may be got ready for them as 
for any other early spring crop, and the seed 
sown with the first warm showers. This will 
afford ample scope for re-sowing, should the 
first seed fail, of which, however, granting 
it to be good, and the land sufficiently fine, 
I believe there is scarcely any risk.' 

*' As to any advantages of a crop previous 
to the turnips, nothing scarcely can stand in 
competition with the first crop of roots. 

* The true turnip-soil is a deep sand, or 
sandy loam. Every gardener know^i the 
propec time to begin hoeing turnips. In ge- 
neral, when the plants spread a circle of aboui 
four inches they are ready for the first hoe- 
ing. They are commonly left about a foot 
asunder. The second hoeing three weeks 
after the first.' 

Those who desire to go extensively and 
successfully into the turnip culture should 
raise their own seed from the finest trans- 
planted roots. An English cultivator says, 
< It is wonderful what a small quantity of seed 
suffices for an acre of ground, and indeed 
equally so how it can be delivered and spread 
over such a breadth. A pint might be more 
than enough, but it is usual to broad-cast a 
quart on an acre.' 

Dr. Dean's New-England Farmer asserts 
that < the quantity of seed sown on an acre 
is never less than one pound, frequently a 
pound and a half, and by some two. Ac- 
cording to the same work, it is very necessa- 
ry for the success of the «rop that a heuvy 
roHer be passed over the field immediately 
after harrowinff in the seed, provided the 
^und is sufiiciently dry, or as soon as it is 
m a fit condition. By this means the clods 
are broken, and much of the seed that would 
otherwise be exposed to birds, &c., will be 
covered, and the surface rendered smooth and 
compact thereby, and consequently more re- 
tentive of moisture, which will greatly pro- 
mote the vegetation of the seed and growth 
of the plants. 

' If a quantity of lime were sowed over the 
field immediately after putting in the seed, 
it would probably preserve the crop against 
insects, and prevent the turnips becoming 
spongy, as well as increase their size. Un- 
leached ashes, soot, and plaster, have also 
been highly recommended as manure for tur- 
nips. Thomas Mellville, Jun. Esq. of Pitts- 
field, Mass., in raising a crop which received 
the premium from the Massachusetts Agri« 
cultural Society in 1817, and which amount- 
ed to about 750 bushels to the acre, sowed 
his seeds in drills of twenty-eight inches the 
21st of June, on ground previously well ma- 
nured. The following day sowed on the acre 
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An English writer on agriculture, whose 
remarks on this and other agricultural topios 
appear to us to be judicious, and to display a thirty bushels slacked^lime and fifteen bush* 



What we have said about the early sowing 
of turnips we would merely suggest as a hint, 
or something to be thought of, and perhaps 
become a matter of experiment. It appears 
to us that our custom of sowing turnips so 
late in the season, as is commonly practised, 
is an usage borrowed from the British bus- 
bandry without duly considering the dififer- 
ence of our cUmate from that of Great Bri- 
tain, and the difierent uses to which this crop 
is commonly appUed in the two countries. In 
England they usually feed turnips off the 
ground with sheep ; or draw them for neat 
cattle durinff the winter as fast as they are 
wanted, and often let them stand in the field 
till spring, to supply green food for sheep at 
the time of their yeaning, dtc. But in the 
United States, this crop must be harvested in 
autumn and secured from frost ; and it would 
seem to be desirable that they should have 
had time to obtain their full growth before 
they are gathered. 

* Ellis, an old writer on husbandry, says. 
Turnips sooted about 24 hours after they 

are up will be entirely secured from the fly." 
Some advise, and it may be well, if not too 
much trouble, to leach-soot and sprinkle the 
young turnips with the liquor. M'Mahon, in 
treating of the cultivation of turnips, says, *' the 
plants should be left from seven to twelve 
fncfiea every way ; this must be regulated ac- 
cording to the strength of the land, the time 
of sowmg, and the kind of turnips cultivated ; 
strong ground and early sowing always pro- 
ducing the largest roots." 

' The width of the hoe should be in pro- 
portion to the medium distance to be leftr 
between the plants, and this to their expect- 
ed size. 

<The critical time of the first hoeing ie, 
when the plants, as they lie spread on the 
ground, are neariy the size of the palm of the 
hand ; if, however, seed-weeds be numerous 
and luxuriant, they ought to be checked be- 
fore the turnip-plants arrive at that size ; lest 
bein^ drawn up, tall and slender, they should 
acquire a weak and sickly habit. 

* A second hoeing should be given when 
the leaves are grown to the height of eight 
or nine inehes, in order to destroy weeds, 
loosen the earth, und finally to regulate the 
plants ; a third, if found neeessary, may be 
given at any subsequent period. 

* Here will the farmer exelaim against the 
expense and trouble of hoeing ; but let him 
try one acre in this way, and leave another 
of the same quality to nature, as is too fre- 
quently done, and he will find that the extra 
produce of the hoed acre will more than 
compensate for the labor bestowed. [^ . « 
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'Loudon says Arch» Garrie^ a Scottish 
gardener of merit, tried steeping the seed in 
sulphur, sowii^ soot, ashes, and sea-band, 
along the drills, all without efifect. At last 
he tried dusting the rows, when the plants 
were in the seed-leaf, with quick-lime, and 
found that effectual in preventing the depre- 
dations of the fly. '* A bushel of quick-lime," 
he says, *' is sufficient to dust over an acre 
of drilled turnips, and a boy may soon be 
taught to lay it on almost as fast as he could 
walk along the drills. If the seminal leaves 
are powdered in the slightest degree, it is 
sufficient ; but should the rain wash the hme 
ofif before the turnips are in the rough leaf, 
il may be necessary to repeat the operation, 
if the fly begins to make its appearance*"* 
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LITBRARY NOTfCEB. 
PAftLEr*fl Maoazimk, Vol. I. for 1833-4. Boston : 
Lilly, Wait Sl Co. — Thra is really a very captWa- 
- ting Yolame. It i« the collectioii for a year of the 
little setnf-monthly numbers, which make, when 
nottly'bound up, a book of 41C pp. with a list of 
(Oontents at the end, referring to every marking fact 
in the rolume. There is a great quantity of useful 
SDformetion contained in these pages, and in a very 
attractive form, with numerous wood.cuts — and all 
for one dollar. 

PsTEK Pakuby*8 Book OF Bi0LK SroaiBSr for Chil- 
dren and Youth. Boston : Lilly, Wait Sl Co.^-The 
compiler states this to be maide up, for the most part» 
from two little books recently published in England, 
the one entitled " Bible Letters,** the other, ** Gospel 
, Stories.** it consists of extracts, thrown into a fa- 
miliar narrative, of the chief incidents communicated 
in the Old and New Testaments, is illustrated by 

engravings, and is well calculated to excite a desire 
in yonihfal minds to peruse, more at large, in the Bi- 
ble iteelf, the events here only presented in outline. 

The New Testament — stereotype edition. Bos. 
ion : LitxY, Wait Sl Co. — Fine, clear print, and 
good paper, render this an excellent edition of the 
Book of books. 

The Parent's Cabinet of Amusement and In. 
bteuction. No. 1. Boston: Lilly, Wait, Colman, 
& HoLBSN. — A very pretty little volume of about 
150 pages, occupied partly with amusing stories, in- 
tended to inculcate in an agreeable manner, some 
point of good feeling or good morals, and partly with 
familiar lessons in, and illustrative of, natural his- 
tory and phyaleal science. It is to be continued in ten 
aucceseive numbers, and will, we think, add anotlter 
useful series to the numbers of books now published 
and pttblishing for the instruction of childhood and 
youth.* 

We may add, generally, of all these publioatioos 
from the prees of Lilly, Wait & Co. that they are 
•xcelleoc in their mechanical exeouiion. 

CuRioerriEs of Litfjuture, Second Scries. 2 vols* 
by I. D'IsRAELi. Boston : Lilly, Wait, Colman & 
HoLDEN. New York : Goovaicn & Wiley. — There 
is scarcely any more agreeable miseellaneoua read, 
ing than that which the taste, the research, and the 
cultivated mind of the elder />'/«f «e/f have collected 
in those two series of the Curiosities of Literature. 
Nor 4s it roetoly as agreeable reading that these vo- 
lomes recommend themsolves ; for ihey are, too, full 
of instruction, by unveiling much of the private life 
and character of distinguished individuals, and fre. 
quently by elucidating obscure historical points, by 
reference to some document neglected or unknown, 
which the perseverance of this author has brought to 
light. Of this latter character is the piu>er we ex. 
tract to-day concerning "the secret history of the 
death of Queen Elizabeth, and oi the nomination of 
her successor. 

We have only to recommend the style in which 
these volumes are published. 

Secret History of the Death of Queen Elizabeth 

Elizabeth, from womanish infirmities, or from state- 
reasons, could not endure the tlioughis of her succes- 
sor ; and long threw into jeopardy the politics of all 
the cabinets of Europe, each of which had its favo- 
rite candidate to support. The legitimate heir to the 
throne of England was to be the creature of her 
breath, yet Elizabeth would not speak htm into exist- 
ence! This had, however, often raised the dis- 
conienu of the nation, and we shall see how it hsr- 
rassed the queen in her dying hours. It is even sus- 
pected that the queen still retained so much of the 
women, that she could never overcome her per- 
verse dislike to name a successor, so that accord, 
ing to this opinion, she died and left the crown to 
Ibo mercy of a party ! This would have been acting 



iittworthy of the magnanimity of her great character; 
and as it is ascertained that the quoen was very sen- 
sible that she lay in a dying slate several days be- 
fore the natural catastrophe occurred, it is difficult to 
believe that she totally disregarded so important s 
circumstance. It is* therefore, reasoning d priori, 
most natural to conclude, that the choice of a succes- 
sor must have occupied her thoughts, as well as the 
anxieties of her ministers ; and that ahe would not 
have left the throne in the same unsettled state st her 
death as she had persevered in during her whole 
life. How did she express herself when bequeathuig 
the crown to James the First, or did she bequeath 
it at all? 

In the popular pages other female historian, Miss 
Aikin has observed, that * the closing scene of the 
long and eventful life of Queen Elizabeth was mark- 
ed by that peculiarity of character and destiny which 
attended her from the cradle, and pursued her to the 
grave.' The last days of Elizabeth werst indeed) 
most melancholy — she died a victim of the higher 
passions, and perhaps as much of gnef as of age, re- 
fusing all remedies and even nourtshment. But in all 
the published accounts, I can nowhere discover how 
she conducted herself respecting the circumstance of 
our present inquiry. The most detailed narrative, or 
as Gray the poet caUs it. • the Earl of Monmouth's 
odd account of Queen Elizabeth's death,* is the one 
^ost deserving notice ; and there we find the ditcum- 
stance of this Inquiry introduced. The queen, at that 
moment I w^as reduced to so sad a state, that it is doubt- 
ful whether her majesty was at all sensible of the in- 
quiries put to her by her ministers respecting the sue 
cession. The Earl of Monmouth says, * on Wednes. 
day, the 33d of March, she grew speechless. That 
afternoon, by signs, she CHlled for her council, and 
by putting her hftnd to her head when the king of 
Scots was named to succeed her, Ihey all ktiew he 
was the man she desired should reign after her.' — 
Such a sign as thai of a dying woman putting her 
hand to her head was, to say the least, a very ambi- 
guous acknowledgement of the right of the Scottish 
monarch to the Knirlish thror.e. Vh^ * 6dd* but Very 
iMHee account of Robert Car^, afterwards Earl of 
Monmouth, is not furnished with dates, nor with the 
exactness of a diary. Something might have occur, 
red on a preceding day which had not reached him. 
Camden describes the deatli-bed scene of Elizabeth ; 
by thia authentic writer it appears that she had con. 
fitded her state-secret of the aucceseion to the lord 
admiral (the Earl of Nottingham) ; and when the 
earl found tlie queen almost at hef extremity, he com- 
munieaied her ma^tst^^s secret to the council, who 
commissioned the lord admiral, the lord keeper, and 
the secretary to wait on her majesty, and acquaint 
her that they came in the name of the rest to learn her 
pleasure in reference to the succession. The queen 
wiis then very weak, and answered them with afoint 
voice, that she had already declared, that as she held 
a regal sceptre, so she desired no other than a royal 
successor. When the socreiary requested her to ex. 
plain herself, the queen said, • I would have a king 
succeed me ; and who should that be but my nearest 
kinsman, the king of Scots 7* Here thia state-con. 
vorsation was put an end to by the interference of tbe 
archbishop advising her majesty to turn her thoughts 
to God. * Never,* she replied, * has my mind won. 
dered from him.' 

An historian of Camden's high integrity would hard, 
ly have forged a ficlion to please the new mo:iarch ; 
yct^ Camden has not b *.cn referred to on this oc 
casion by the exact Birch, who draws his information 
from the leUers of the French ambassador, Villeroy ; 
information which it appears the Etiglish ministers 
had confided to thia ambasaador ; nor do we get any 
distinct ideas from Elizabeth*s niorej recent popular 
historian, who could only transcribe the accouot^of 
Cory. He hod told us a fact which he could not'be 
mistaken in, that the queen fell speechless on Wed. 
nesday, 23d of March, on which day, however, she 
called her council, and made that s gn with her hand, 
which, as the lords chose to understand, forever unit- 
ed the two kingdoms. But the noble editor of Cary's 
Memoirs (the Earl of Cork and Orrery,) has observ. 
ed, that "the speeches made forEhzabeth on her 
deatlubed are all forged.' Echard, Rapin. and a long 
string of historians, make her say faintly (so faintly 
indeed that it sould not possibly he heard,) • I will 
that a king succeed me, and who sh(»uM that be but 
my nearest kinsman the king of Scots 7' A different 
account of this matter will be found in the following 
memoirs. *She was speechless, and almost expiring, | 
when the chief counsellors ot state were called into 
her bed.chamber. As soon as they were perfectly 

convinced that she could not utter an articulate wordyQthe queen lay speechless. EHzabeth all her lifi^ had 
and scarce could hear or understand one, they named feeraevered in an obstinataiaifsMrionsiiesa rkap«jB|« 
the king of Scots to her, a liberty they darsd not toWi ^^^ aucceftliQii, add'ii Imiu^ M littapl 



ihave taken if she had lecM aAielfoafoak ; ahe pol :l|ir 
Ihand to her head, which was probably at that Ci|D<a.Mt 
agonizing pain. The lords, tphp. interpreted her dgns 
just as they pleased, were immediately convinced 
that the motion of her hand to her head wesadeelara. 
tion of James the Stxth as her^itacesoor. What wte 
this but the unanimptia interpretationa of persona who 
were adorii^ the rising sim 7* 

This is lively and plausible; but the noble edi. 
tor did not recollect that * the speeches made by 
Elizabeth on her death-bed,* which he deenis * for- 
geries,* in ebnsequence of the ctrcumatanee he Imd 
found in Cary*s Memoirs, origi^tte .with Cmndam, 
attd Were only repeated by. Rapio and Echard, d/f. 
I am now to confirin the narra^ve of the elder mo- 
tortan, as well as the circumstance related bjrCary* 
describing the aign of tbe ^een a little difieremlyt 
which happened en Wodneaday dSd. A hnkatiOo 
unnoticed document pretemfa fo give a -luller and 
more eifcnmstatltial account of this afiair, which 
commenced on the preceding day, when the queen 
retained the power of speech ; and it will be con- 
fessed that the language here used has all that tof* 
tiness and brevity which was the natural style of 
this queen. I have discovered a curious document 
in a nranoscrtpt volume formerly in tbe possession of 
Petyt, aOdseetniBgly iik biawwii hand- writing. I -do 
not donbt its atttliemicity« and it eottld odly have 
from aome of the illuatrioua peraooagea who 
the actors in that solemn scene, probably from Ce- 
cil. This memorandum is entitled, 

* Aceoont of the last words of Queen Elizabeth 
about her Successor. 

On tbe Tuesday before her deatb» bteing ttie 
twenty.third ot March, the admiral being on tlie 
right side of her bed, the lord keeper on the left, 
and Mr. Secretary Cecil (afterwards Earl of Salis- 
bury) at the bed'a feet, all etaoding, ihe ford afdim*> 
ral put her in mind of her apoecb ooncermng ibo 
succession had at Whitehall, and that they, in the 
name of all the rest of ber council, came imto her 
to know her pleasure who should succeed ; where- 
unto she thus replied : 

/ tM you my seat had been the oeai ofkimffa, and 
J will have no rascal to succeed me. And who skaU 
succeed me but a king ? 

* The lords not understanding this dark speech and 
looking one on the other ; at length Mr. Secretary 
boldly askod ber what she meant by those words, 
that no raoeal should suece$d ker. Whereto she re. 
plied, that her meaning was^ that a king should sue. 
ceed : and who, quoth she, should that be but our 
cousin of Scotland 7 

They asked her whether that were her absolole 
resolution 7 whereto ahe answered, I pray you Iroti^ 
ble me no vwre ; for I will have none bat him. With 
which answer they departed. 

* Notwithstanding, alter again, about four o'clock in 
the afternoon the next day, being Wednesday, aller 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and other divines, had 
been with her, and loft her in a manner tfpf eohleas, 
the three lords aforesaid repaired unto her again, ask* 
ing her if she remained in her former resolution, and 
who should succeed her 7 but not being able to speak, 

asked by Mr. Secretary ip this sort, * We be. 
seech your majesty, if you reanaiB in your formdr re. 
solution, and that you would have tbe king of ScoIa 
to succeed you in your kingdom, show some sign 
unto us : whereat, suddenly heaving herself upwards 
in her bed, and putting her arms out of bed, she held 
her hands jointly over her head in mamner of m 
crown ; whence, as they guessed, she sic^iified that 
she did not only wish him the kingdom, but desire 
continuance of his estate : after which they departed, 
and tlie next morning she died. Ibimediately after 
her death, all the lords, aa well of the council ao 
other noblemen that were at the court, came from 
Richmond to Whitehall by six o'clock in the room- 
ing, where other noblemen that were in London met 
them. Touching tbe aucceasion, after some speeclice 
of divers competitors and mattera of Stale, at length 
the admiral rehearsed all the aforesaid premiaea 
which the late queen had spoken to him, and tw the 
lord keeper, and Mr. Secretary, (Cecil,) with the man. 
ner thereof; which they being asked, did affirm lobe 
true upon their honor." * > 

Such is this singular document of secret history. 
I cantiot but value it as authentic, bocauao the onoi'- 
part is evidently alluded to by Camden, and tho^. 
other is fully confirmed by Cary ; and besides this, 
the remarkable expreasioo of * raoeal* la found in 
the letter of the French ambasaador. Tl^eko.wof^ 
two interviews with the queen, and Cary- appoora 
only to have noticed the laat on Wednesday, when 
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m^nts. The second interview of her ministers 
may seem to us quite supernumerary ; bat Gary's 
' putting her hnnd to her head/ too meanly describes 
the * joining her hands in manner of a crown.* 

Thk American QuA&TBRLT Revikw; No. XXX. 

Philadelphia: Kky Sl Biddlb. — Here is a number 

which must satisfy the utmost wishes of those who 

insist that American Reviewers should occupy them. 

■elves solely or chiefly with American subjects — 

for, without exception, every paper is founded on 

American publicaticme— although, as in Article XII, 

the translation of Evphemio of Mewina is used 

mainly as the apology for a dissertation on Italian 

tragedy, as " Letters descriptive of Public Monu. 

ments. Scenery, &c. in France and Spain'* afford 

the occasion of a somewhat minute description oi 

Pans life, and localities. The number, however, is 

entitled to the higher praise of treating several very 

interesting subjects with great ability. We will 

briefly refer to some of them. The first paper is 

on the IVritings of Washington, two volumes oi 

which, as our readers know from a previous notice in 

thifl papei, have been published by Mr. Sparks. — 

The spirit in which the notice of these writings is 

conceived, may be judged by the following prefatory 

remarks : 

At this period, particularly, it is good to dwell 
upon the ^ deeds and virtues of Washington — his 
calm dignity — his noble modesty and distrust of bis 
oWn powers — bis disinterested generosity, and devo. 
tion of his all to the canse of his country. Now, 
when so frightful a change has come over the spirit 
of our rulers ; when, instead of the hesitation, even 
in the exercise of clearly granted powers, which, as 
we shall see, characterized the acts of George 
Washington, our executive officers seem determined 
to consider themselves as placed at the helm of go* 
vernment to try how far they can strain constructive 
powers, or with what success they can usurp new ; 
and deserting the safe path marked out by the ex. 
perienco of their predecesaors, endeavor at novel 
and uniried experiments upon the peace and happi. 
ness and comfort of the nation ; when temperate 
conduct and temperate speoch, those exterior de- 
monstrations of a sense of the dignity of a high 
uflice, to which even the most absolute monarohs 
have been anxious to manifet their deference, ha^e 
given way to disgraceful ebullitions of passion in 
language and action: when the devotion which 
marked our forefathers, and, which, in their in. 
stance, was muiifested for their country and their 
whole country, has been narrowed down to a selfish 
attachment to party ; when so many of our country, 
men have raised up false idolb, and aeem willing to 
micrifice on their altars the dearest interests of their 
neighbors ; and when, O, blind infatuation ! inferior 
men, these felse idols, have been confidently com. 
pared to our Washington, — we say, in such eeasons, 
it is profitable to pereeive, by what fell from his own 
lips, what he was-^o judge him by tbo undisguised 
statement of his own views and feelings— tg trace 
this record from his earliest years, and to see his 
private conduct and his privaU virtues. Beholding, 
in such an examination, no sin of early youth to be 
lamented ; no excesses of passion or of false feel, 
ing to draw a blush to the cheeks of age, we may 
with full confidence in the result of a candid com. 
parison, present tbo portrait to all our countrymen, 
and asking them to ** look upon this picture,** and 
*' on this,*' beg thein to discard from their minds the 
unnatural vision in which any would be placed on a 
level with our great first president. 

It is impossible for any one to dwell upon the 
character of Washington as Time and th^ Grave 
jiave irrevocably sealed it, without fooling the full 
force of these remarks, or being shucked with thcj 
irreverence which would compare a living Idol with 
him, who has no parallel. 

To those who, having any pretension to a library, 
have neglected to possess ihemseives of these vo. 
Isnies, the article in the Review will serve as a 
atimnlua, we apprehend, to repair, as soon as may be, 
the omission. 

This seceipd paper is on the Jdfe 9/ Hofnilr 
ton, of which the first volume has recently be«en 
pubtiehed by hia son, John C, Hamilton* Aa 
it is our pnrpoae, in the ^oorfts of nejit week. 



if possible, to prepare a review of this book our. 
selves, we'only add here, in reference to the article 
before us, that it is written with a deep and just sense 
of the value of the services and of the superior talents 
of that man, who, when time shall have dissipated or 
buried the calumnies of which he was the special ob- 
ject, wilt be acknowledged to have been second only 
to the Father of his Country. 

The third paper presents a rapid and interesting 
sketch of the history of the Italian tragedy. Paper 
four is a capital review of Dr. Cox's book abusing 
the Quakers. It shows up the reverend divine in all 
his eccentricities, inconsistencies and intolerance, 
and goes far to prove, in connection with the profane 
and indecent lectures on the color and person of our 
Saviour, which, as we learn, this si^me personage is 
delivering to crowds of feoialee at his Church in 
Laight street, that he ought not to be permitted to go 
at largo without a guardian. 

The fifth paper is on ** the life and writings of Ro^ 
bert C. Sands,** and it is instinct with the spirit which 

I 

knows how to appreciate the ardent aspirations 
of such a mind as Sands's, and to relish the various 
excellences of those eflfusions he has left behind. 

The next paper is on the biography of Blmek Hawkt 
of which it gives an outline ; and this is followed by an 
essay on theDecline of Poetry,in which there is a good 
deal of common place, announced with elaborate and 
oracular emphasis. Paris and its anniversary sporia, 
&c., follow ; and the nntnbor ooaoludee with its 
ablest contribution, that on the Public Distress. We 
have noH here seen the topics connected with the re- 
moval of the deposites discussed with more calmness 
or mpte clearness than in this paper. We have 
marked for lufure insertion, and as especially deser. 
ving of general attention, for the perspicuity with 
which the argument is stated and enforced, the 
whole passage respecting the effect upon Creditt of 
what has been flippantly characterised as ** the mere 
transfer of a certain amount of money from one side 
of the street to the other," but which was. In fact, a 
mortal blow to bank and mercantile credits through, 
out the nation. 

Lovx AND Pridb, by the author of Sayings and Do. 
ings ; 2 vols. ; Philadelphia, Corey, Lea ^ Bianek- 
ard. — ^These volumes exhibit, though in a less de 
gree than previous works, the wit, the knowledge of 
character, and the sparkling style of their clever au 
thor. There are two separate atoriea, ** The WU 
dow" and '* Snowdon" — ^the one intended to illustrate 
Love, and the other Pride ; and thus combined, they 
give their title to the work. 

ToDo'a Johnson's DiOTfONARv or the ENajLian Lan. 

ouAOB m MiNUTURB ; Key & Biddle, Philadelphia.— 

This epitome of Mr. Todd's enlarged and valuable 

edition of the great Eiiglish Lexicon is compiled by 

Dr. Rees ; and the compreeeed form in which ao maeh 

philological matter ia compressed, renders it the 

very gem of dictionaries, aa in accuracy and com. 

pletenoss it boldly challenges comparison with any 

work, of the same aize and class. It is intended to 

form part of a series of works, which, if completed 
on a similar scale, will enable one to carry a library 
of reference in his coat pocket. t 

The Mechanic's Magazine, Vol. III. No. 6. — The 
Jime number of this periodical is before us, and a 
rapid glance at its contents discovers that it contains 
the same judicious preparation of materials that has 
hitherto distinguished the publication. There are a 
number of articles, essentially valuable from the 
solid information embodied in them, and others, 
agsifi, that will riscommend themselves sconce to the 
less severe reader,' who always looks for some en. 
tertaininent to be mingled with instruction. We 
haye, for instance, a paper on Civil Architecture, 
with another on Popular Whims and Superstitions, 
an article on a General Mean of Computing, De^ 
scriptive Data of Ellipsoidal AjohtBrn^ with a n«w 



Theorem, and Mechanical Description ^f tll*lr work * 
ing Drafis; and another upon the whimsical sntiQeo 
of the possibilility of Naturalizing the Fire.Flj in 
England ; a Memoir of Lafayette, with a full length 
portrait, engraved with much spirit ; and n notice oif 
Fairman's Roury Steam Engine, with dirawinga 
of different parts ef the macbinery ; a meteorologi- 
cal record ; n phrenological paper, with engravings ; 
and a notice of Burden's boat, with the claim e«t up 
by the English to it, &.c. &c. f 



SUMMARY. 

A copy of the following letter, addressed by the 
American committee in Paris to the family of La- 
fayette, was forwarded br Donaeomb Bradford, Esq. 
our Consul at Paris, to a gentleman of this city, by 
whom it baa been politely furnished to us for piibli. 
cation. 

Paris, May SI, 1834. 
To Oeorge Washington Lafayette, Esq. 

Dear Sir — At a meeting of the citizens of the 
United States now in Peris, assembled at the Hotel 
of the American Legation, we were charged with the 
melincholy duty uf expressing to you and to ypur 
family their profound sympathy and condolence hb- 
der the afflicting dispensation with which it has 
pleased Divine Providence to visit you. 

In expressing to you the sorrow which we foel 
for the death of the great and good Lafayette we 
know that we are only anticipating the grief of every 
citizen in the United States, when the news of that 
lamentable event ahall reach them. 

The debt of graiitude that we owe to his memory 
as the defender of our liberties and our uodeviatiog 
friend and advocate throughout his whole Ii^« will 
cherish and liye forever in the hearts of a grateful 
people down to their latest posterity. Never will 
they foMct the Nation's friend. History will record 
his deeds and consecrate his name with thoM of the 
illustrious founders of American Independence. 

He has gone to another and a belter world to re- 
ceive the reward due to a long life of devotion to 
the political and aocial alleviation of the whole 
human race. In the United States of America tile 
great and illustrious name of Lafayette will forever 
be endearingly coimected with that of the Fether of 
American Liberty. Let ua humbly hope that in tlie 
world tp come, these ornaments of. human .nature 
may be permitted to reunite in eternal fellowship. 

We might dwell upon the man/ sources of cbnso. 
lation which remain to you under tbe bereavement 
of your \irtuons Parent but we forbear to intrude 
upon the sacredness of your sorrows at this moment 
of overwhelming sfHiction. 

We conclude our melancholy duty by oflering to 
you, and to every member of your family, in our own 
individual names, and in those of our fellow citizene 
now in Paris, the expression of our heartfelt sympa. 
thy and regret. 

We remain, dear sir, most truly your obedient 
servants. 
(Signed) HENRY BRGVOORT, of New York. 

J. WOOD, of Maine. 

N. NILES, nf Veimont. 

CHARLES BROOKS, ol HsMaclracetts. 

S. B. DEN180N, of Connectfcat. 

WILLIAM BURNS, of New York. 

PHILIP KBARNRY.-of New Jerwy. 

A. R. TUCKER, of Fenii»ylvanU. 

ALEXANDER CLAXTON, of Mnryland. 

FLAVEL 8. MINES, of Vlrfials. 

ARTHUR P. IIAYNB, of South Carolina. 

8. A. DUG AS, of Goorcla. 

W. P. D* ARUSMONT, of Indiana. 

A. P. ELSTON,of Kemueky. 

J B. POM BR, nf MiMl0Bln|il. 

n. URUUIIART, of Lrftulslann. 

THOMAS P. BARTON, Cliarg6 d'Affalrct. 

DUN8COMB BRADFORD, U. B Consal. 

Appointments by thb Prbsidknt. 
Byandwith the advice and consent of the Senate. 

William Hunter to be Charg6 d* Affaires to Brazil, 
in the place of Ethan A. Brown, resifpned. 

Richard Pollard to be Charge, d* Affaires to Chile, 
in the place of John Hamm, resigned. 

Eben R. Dorr to bo Consul lor Buenot Ay res, in 
the place of Geo. W. Slacum, removed. 

William M. Gwin to bo Marshal for the District 
of Mississippi, in the place of Samuel W. Dickson, 
appointed Receiver. 

Humphrey H. Leavitt to be .Tudge for the District 
of Ohio, in the place of Benjamin Tappan, rejected 
by the Senate. 

, Charles Howerd, Elisha Tibbits, and Levi Elma. 
her, to be Directors of ihe Bank of the United States^ 
in the place of Joseph White, Saul Alley and RoK- 
arts Yanz» who decline the •ppoinionnt. 
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ThoniMi 0eiMiiMii to b« CooMii for Bristol, ill 
Engluidfintke plaee of PAtriok Macftuley, reaifned. 

ThpiDM T. Smith to bo Consul for Coquimbo, in 
tht Republic ol Chile. 

William S. Parrott to be Consul for the City of 
Mexico, in tbe place of Richard Pollard, reaigaed. 

George CS. Hobaon to be Consul for Valparaiso, 
in tbe place of Thomas S. Rossetl, rejected by the 
Senate. 

Thomas B. Nalle to be Consul for Angostura, in 
the place of Thomas F. Knox, removed, 

John Patrick to be Conaul for Montevideo, in the 
place of Joahoa Bond, removed. 

Frederick List to be Consul for Leipsic, in the 
place of G. F. Goehring, deceased. 

Marmaduke Burrough to be Consul for Vera Cruz, 
in the place of James James, deceased. 

Morris Croxall, Surveyor and Inspector of the 
Cosioms for the port of Gamden,in the Slate of New 
Jersey. 

Archer Gifibrd, Collector of the Customs for the 
port of Newark, New Jersey. > 

Woodsoo Wren. Collector of the Customs for the 
port of Natches, m the State of Mississippi. 

John T. Cabean, Register of the Land Office ere. 
Bted by the ** Act to establish an additional Land Of. 
lice in Arkansas,** approved the 26ih June, 1834. 

Littlebury Hawkins, Receiver of public moneys 
arrising from the sale of public lands at the same 
office. 

Joel H. Hsden, Register of the new Land Office 
created in the southwestern part ot Missouri. 

Robert T. Brown, Receiver of public moneys aris- 
inc from the sale of public lands st the same office. 

William B, Slaughter, Register of the Land Office 
at Green Bay, in the Territory of Michigan, under 
the act to create additional Land Districts, in the 
States of Illinois and Missouri, and in the Territory 
north of Illinois. 

S. W. Beall, Receiver ofpublic monies arising from 
the sale of public lands at the same office. 

John P. Sheldon, Register of the Land Office for 
the Wisconsin District, authorised by the same act. 

Joseph Eneix, Receiver of public monies arising 
from the sale of public lands in the Wisconson Dis- 
trict. 

Samuel A. Barker, Register of the Land Office at 
Zanesville, Ohio, vice George H. Hoot, rejected. 
Anptriniment 6y the Prendent- 

R. M. Williamson, to be Surveyor General of pub 
iic lands south sf Tennessee, for the State of Missis, 
sippi, in the place of Gideon Fits, removed. 

Examination op Midshipmsn. — ^Tbe Board for the 
examination of Midshipmen, which aimembled at 
Baltimore in May, adjourned on the 13th June, having 
^examined all who presented themselves. 

The following is a list of those found qualified for 
promotion, arranged in the order of merit, to which 
are added the names of the States to which they be. 
long. Warrants have been granted, bearing the date 
14th June, 1S34.— {Army and Naval Chromcle.] 

1890 Cbaj W Piekwing. N H » AiiffiifltiM L Cm^, N Y 

33 Rflfer Perry, Md 

34 Wm 8 Rlnnold, D C 
35JohDTWiiriama,NC 

36 JoMBb W Ravera, N Y 

37 Alei^r M Peoaock, Teua 

38 II 8 B Datiington, Pa 



18S7 Jolm de Caaip, . ._ 
WJHRolMrtMMi.DC 
J888. 
1 Ttoraioa A JmUns, Va 
*iJosspbCWaUi,Pa 

3 Charles R Oatmn, Vl .^.w.., . . 

4 AafosUiie W Pnrnwi. Pm 39 Oeone P Enm«iiia, Vt 
9 Praaklin Clinton, NY -* --.-?-- ^. . .. - » _ - 
a James K. Bowla, Md 

7 Joka Rodgem, Jr, D C 

8 Jnhn B Marebaad, G«o 

9 Wai R Taylor, Maia 
IOHJHarttene,8C 
tl LlofdJBryan, DC 
19 Bmjamia P Banda, Ky 

13 Henry Preaeli, Maaa 

14 WlUiam Leigh, Va 
l» Baamel Larltln, Jr, N H 
1« William H Burgea, Va 

17 Henry 8 Scdlwagon, Pa 

18 Jas L Hendemm, D C, 

19 Daniel BRJd^ lay, Ky 
90 John L Ring, 8 C 
til Henry J Paul, N C 
99 Robert E Hooc, Va 
93 James M Lockert, Tenn 
34 William T Muw, N C 
)» William HBn»wn,Va 
'A Charles Stedman, 8 C 
97 Wm h Hemdon, Va 
9BJohnCGrahao>.DC 
9»JohnPPvker, Nil 

30 John P Borden, Ohio 

31 James AMmJr, Me 



4a Edward Mlddieton, 8 C 
41 Montgomery Lewis, Pa 
49 George MeA Whilr, D C 

43 C B L Oriflin, N Y 

44 William 8 Bwaan, Va 

45 Thomas T Hunter, Va 
48 Albert A Ueloomb, Ky 
47GiMtovusH8cott,Va 

48 Richard Atrrcst, D C 

49 Levin Handy/lld 

50 David McDoogal, Ohio 

51 Charles P Mclntoah, Va 
58 James W Cooke, N C 

53 C P M Spotlswood, Va 

54 Uvary C Flags, 8 C 

55 Jofenb Moorenrad, Ohio 

56 Daniel F Dalaney, Va 

57 George L 8elden, D C 

58 WIHiam H Ball, D C 
50 Elie W Ptall. D C 
00 John F Mercer. Conn 
61 etepben W Wilkinmn. Ten 
89 James B Brown, Va 

63 Hendrick Norvel), Ky 

64 Charles C Barton, Pa 
65JJBWalbacb,NH. 
66 Jo«e|»h R Brown, Pa 



Tnr JOzraiiMSMT mot lost. — Tbia veeael built on 
the Annealey plan, baa been reported loai. Letters 
from her Commander have been received of a late 
dale. All well. 

New Havrm, (Conn ) JuLr 1 — Ordinmtion.'^lA^ 
renzo T. Bennett, late an officer in the United States 
Navy, was this morning ordained Minister of the 
Episcopal Charch, in St. Paol's Cbapel« in^tbia cityi 



by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Brownell. The candidate 
was preaented by the Rev. Dr. Hawks, of New 
York, and several aaaisting Ministers attending. 

AsToa's HoTBL. — The comer stone of this fine 

building was laid on 4th July at 6 o'clock A. M., in 

the presence of about a hundred spectators. A box 

was deposited beneaih tbe stone with a silver tablet 

in it, containing the following inscription : 

CoaNsa Stonk of thb Park Hotkl. 

Laid the 4th e/ July, 1834. 

The Hotel to be erected by John Jacob Astor. 

BtriLDEftS. 

PhiUtut H. Woodrwff, Peter atarme, OampbeU ^ 

A dame. 

SuraaiNTBNOCNTS. 

leaiah Regere and Wm. W. Bermiek, 

AacHrTBcT. 

leaiah Hogere, 

The daily papers of Thursday, the last No. of the 
Mechanics' Magaxine, containing a full length portrait 
of Lafayette, and ** Goodrich's Picture of New York,** 
were also de|)osited in the box. 

The dimensions of the building are as follows :— 

The length of the building, fronting Broadway, will 

be 901 feet 1 inch ; fronting Barclay street, 154 feet ; 

fronting Vesey street, 146 feet 6 inches. There are 

to be six stories : the height to the top of the cornice, 

will be 77 feet. In the centre there will be a court 

yard, measuring 105 feet by 76. E^ch of the fronts 
will be built of blue Quiney granite. As the princi 
pal entrance will be from oroadway, there will be 
four columns — two of the Doaic, and two of Antae — 
a rmoonted with entablature. ' 

The National lutell'gencer atatea that the Presi 
dent had gone on a visit to the Hermitage, to remain 
till next October. 

AppRoraiATjoNB Foa Harbors. — Among thes^ap 

propriations at the late session of Congress, were the 

following for harbora in ihia Slate— « 

Oswego Harbor • . $30,000 

BigSodusBay . . 15,000 

Genesaee River . . SW.OOO 

Blackrock Harbor - . 13,000 

Buffalo Harbor . 20,000 

Mr. Theodore Sedgwick, a passenger in the North 
America, is the Bearer of Despatches from Mr. Li. 
vingston, our Minister to France, to this Govern, 
ment. Among the despatches, are the ori^nal 
papers containing a list of American ships ille- 
gaily captured, which after years of delay, have 
been obtained from the French Government.— 
The aams Government has consented to give us the 
deciaions by which tbe condemnation of those ves. 
sels were made. 

The compensation to the sufferers on board tbe 
French line of battle ship Sufren from the shoia fired 
through mistake by the U. S. frigate United States, 
is, according to tbe act passed by Congreas, to bo 
** twice the amount receivable by the Navy pension, 
era of the asms or a similar class, of the wounded 
who survive, and to suoh relatives of those killed, as 
the President may deem it expedient to include in 
this provision.*' 

Thb Cmolbra. — We have seen a gentleman who 
left St. Louia on Thnraday laat-»he bringa the me- 
lancholy Intelligence that this diaease is raging in 
that city, and that it was increasing when he left.-* 
The citizens are so reluctant to have the intelligence 
spread, that it is difficult to ascertain the number of 
deaths which take place from day to day. The re 
porta vary from five to fifteen a day. A gentlemen 
who arrived here on Wedneaday last, statee that he 
saw six funerals in St. Louis on the preceding Mon. 
day. To show that the silence of the citizens and 
of the press is criminal, we will mention a oircum. 
stance that occurred there within a few days ;— -an 
individual, just arrived from Kentucky, put up at a 
public house — a person was sick, in one of tbe rooms, 
and he visited him. Not anticipating ibis diaease to 
be in the place, he was m shocked at the sight of this 
patient-— who had the Cholera — that he immediately 
took sick, and in a few hours was a corpae. A very 
liitle precaution might have saved him. Our anfomw 
ant states that all who could, consistently, were leav.| 
ing the oity.-^JaolMaiiTille IL Patriot.] I 



The follovring specimen of eloquence was deliver* 
ed by an Indian woman over the conttgnous gravea 
of her husband and infent : 

" Tbe Father of Life and Light has taken from 
me the apple of my eye, and the core of my heart, 
and hid them in these two graTos* I will moisten 
the one with my tears, and the other with the milk 
of my breast, till I meet them again in that country 
where the sun never sets.** 

Deaths by Cold Water. — On Tuesday seven per- 
sons died in consequence of drinking cold water, jres. 
terday eleven persons died from the same cause, 
when greatly heated, and two horn etrokes of the aim. 
It is stated that several other persons were suffering. 
under the influence of strokes of the sun, whose fates 
are yet doubtful. 

Eight horses, some of them belonging to the omm- 
buses, f^ll down and expired when in harness, in con. 
sequence of the beat. 

Important from Mexico. — The New Orleans Mer* 

cantile of the 25th June has the following paragraph : 

** Mexican papers of a recent date furnish intelli- 
gence that General Santa Anna, having prenoimced' 
in favor of the coDjoined cause of the clergy and army, 
is at the head of a considerable force near Tula, the 
capital of the State of Mexico, whence he has issued 
a proclamation dissolving the National Congress. — 
That body, not to be ouMone by him, has paased a 
decree declaring the President fuera de la ieif— «n 
outlaw. Thus stood matters at our latest advices— 
the next will probably bring tidings of bloodshed and 
civil war.** 

f irom the Daily AdwrtieerJ^ 

Latb from Sfadt and Portugal. — ^Tke brig Mai- 
lory. Captain, Foater, from Gibraltar, brings paper* 
from that place to the 34th of May, whion contain 
much later intelligence both from Spain and Portogal 
than before received. 

The Master of the Madona di Pieta arrived at 
Gibralter, and who lefl Lisbon on the 19th of May. 
states there had been an illumination the evening be. 
fore, in celebration of a victory obtained at or near 
Santarem, the result of which he understood to be 
the capture of six field pieces and three himdred pri. 
sonem. He also states, that a two-decker of Donna 
Maria*8, lately returned fiom England, was to sail the 
day after he left, to blockade M^eira. 

GrsBALTAR, Mat 17.— An article in the Cadiz Di- 
ary gives the particulars of one of the attacks upon 
Faro. This one took place on the 5th, and lasted 
from half past four in the morning till two in the af- 
ternoon, when Count Bonrmont was obliged to with, 
draw, having lost 100 killed and near 400 wounded, 
out of about 6000 men with whom he began tlie at. 
tack. Baron de Sa was waiting for him the next 
day ; but he marched upon Olhao, where he was a- 
gain repulsed. If thte is correct, and tbe Cowit waa 
actually carrying on offensive operations againat 
Olhao on the 6th, he could scarcely be known at Ma. 
drid, on the 10th, to have already reached Evoraon 
his retrograde march, as stated in the Gazetta of that 
date. 

Cholera Merfrat.—- It has bioken out to Elhaurin 
de la Torre, Cartama and Rio Cordo'*-4wo, threa 
and five leaguea from Malaga— and in the mountains. 

Gibraltar, May 99.— The Madrid Gazette of May 
17th, contains an account of the late interview be. 
tween tbe Duke of Terceira and General Rodil, 
which we mentioned a few days ago. It was settled 
between them that the Duke snoold enter Tho. 
mar on the 14th and Golegan on the 15th, thus 
threatening, in that direction, Don Miguel's line of 
communication on the right bank of the Tagns. It 
was calculated, that on tbe laat mentioned day, Gene, 
ral Rodil, rapidly marching on Castellobranco, and 
by tbia movement threatening Abrantes, would have 
collected there the greateet part of the force under 
his command, which, for this purpose, were to move 
towards that point from Covilhao and Guarda under 
Generals Sanjuanena and Latre ; and further, that if 
Don Miguel' remained in the lines of Samarem, ba 
would be attacked at once, in front and on his lefs 
by Count Saldanha and the Duke of Terceira, while 
General Rodil, falling upon the Tagua and crossing 
it, would occupy the part of Alentejo, which is on 
the left of that river, putting himself in communi. 
cation with the triMips in Eatremadura, and thoaa 
which from Andaluaia were advancing to Badajoz by 
forced marches. 

It is restated (hat Don Miguel has thrown a bridge 
over the Tagus, and that he loses many men by deser. 
tion — no fewer than 50 stiperior and other ofBcera* 
and 500 N. C. O. or privatea, having surrendered to 
Donna Maria's Commanders in Coirobra within 94 
hours after the occupatidia of that city* 
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~ The garrison of Chaves was partly composed of 
Spanish troops which were in comrouoication with 
Valenia and Minho and Braganza where was Gen. 
Aviles. A ffttertUa of Mignelites and Carlists, be. 
ing defeated near Alcaniees, had completely disap- 
peared. On the 8th, Brigadier Serrano was at Mer- 
tola with the Spanish troops under his orders. 

From a despatch of the Captain-Oeneral of Estre. 
madura, it was known that Don Miguel's authorities 
had demanded at Evora, Estremost NiUavieiosa, 
fiorba and other towns in Alemtejo, 140 carts drawn 
by mules, and directed them to be forwarded to San- 
tarera, which induced the supposition that the troops 
there had some rapid movement in contemplation. 
This notwithstanding, Bourmont continued in Evora, 
the Pretender in Santarem, and the ex.General Mo. 
reno in Avis, Froniera, Gelbeas and Abrantes. 

General Qoeseda and Brigadier Oraa were at Lar. 
rafa on the 7th, and General Lorenzo, close to 
them, in Mendigonia, Brigadier Linares was soon to 
join them, and station himself at Art^ona. The re- 
b«la, divided into several bodies, had set themselves 
in motion, and Zumalacarregui marched from Villa- 
va to Urroi. The next day General Q. proceeded 
to Puente, General Lorenzo to Giraqni, Brigadier 
Linares to Mcndigorria, and Brigadier G. to Obanos. 
These are the only accounts, in the Official Paper, 
of the contending forces in the North. 

Nene of the offers made by Spanish or foreign 
houses, for the loan of 900,000,000 reals which the 
Spanish Government requires, being deemed sufli- 
cientJy advantageous, they have all been rejected ; 
and in aimoancing this resolution of her Migesty, 
the official paper has made it known, that the ques. 
tion of the recognition of the lohns effected in I8S0, 
1831, and 1839, will be referred to the Cortes. 

By the packet ahip North America, Capt. Dizey, 
from Liverpool, we have received our regular files 
of English papers to the 31st, inclusive. 

The most important news brotight by this arrivali 

is a change of Ministry in England, the grounds of 

which can hardly be set forth better than in the fol. 

lowing remarks from the London Courier of the 99th 

of May, They are introduced by mentioning the 

resignation of Mr. Secreury Stanley and Sir James 

Graham. 

The Cabinet^ then, has been breken up, and bro* 
ken up on a broad and distinct principle, which can 
leave no man in any doubt as to what side he ought 
to take. Mr. Sunley end his party maintain that all 
the possessions, all the revenues of the Church, are 
property which the State may distribute differently 
among the members ot the Church, but eaimot di. 
vert from ecclesiastical to secular purpoacs. The 
other branch of the Cabinet maintain (hat the reve- 
nues of the Church. are not property in the rigid 
sense of the word ; that they are, if not the gift of 
the Slats, secured to the Church by the State, and, 
that the State may not only direct a different appro- 
priation of those revenues, among the members of 
the Church, and for ecclesiastical purpaees» but, if 
it be desirable and propert easy divert those reve. 
nues to other than ecclesiastical purposes. That is 
the principle ; the application is made to Ireland. — 
The revenues ol thst Church are enormously dis. 
proportioned to ite duties, and to the number of peo- 
pie to whom it dispenses religious consolation and 
insuuotion. Moreover, those revenues are collected 
from a Roman Catholic population, who are equally 
as well entitled as his Miyesty's Protesunt subjects, 
to the protection of the laws, and those revenues 
are, and long have been, the sources of much vexa- 
tion to that Catholic popuUtion, and of bitter strife 
and eoQtention, In truth, our aetoniahment is ex- 
cited, after running over the great number of au 
tliorittes quoted by Mr. Ward, in his able speech 
iMt night, condemning the present Church Ea 
tabltshment of Ireland, and, alter noticing the host 
of proofs he has brought together that all attempts 
to enforce the complete collection of that revenue 
have failed, and have led to little more than resisu 
ance and assassination ;— we are astonished, after 
leading the opinions of our wisest Statesmen against 
the preeent syitem, and the pro<ifs of its mischievous 
figures, that any man can for one moment hesitate 
fo affirm that the Stale ought immediately to take 
measures to ** reduce the temporal possessions of 
the Church of IrelsBd." Mr. Stanley, however, and 
those who think with him on this suhiect, deny the 
right of the State to abate one of the greatest ac 
knowledged evils that ever exiated in any coimtry ; 
they deny to the State the power to overturn 
bad system ; they bind the State to a subserviency to 
the Church ; they make it the mere inetniinent for 



collecting the Church revenues ; fhey bow with re* 
verence before an enormous abuse ; they tie by their 
principles the hands of the State, and compel it to 
submit to a roaster. The principle, therefore, 
on which the Cabinet has split is vttal for all Gov- 
emments, for it is neither more nor less than the 
asserticm of the supremacy of the State over all its 
subjects, and over all those parts or portions of so. 
ciety which grow from its regulations, or are pro- 
tected by its care. Mr. Stanley and Sir James Gra- 
ham deny this supremacy, and their principles cannot 
be followed in reconstructing the Cabinet, without 
virtually admitting that the State is incompetent to 
remedy some of the most glaring evils of society. — 
To follow their doctrines must inspire the people of 
Ireland mth despair ; to embrace their principles 
would fill all the people of Bkigland, who desire an 
amended appropriation of Church revenues, vrith dis< 
may, and would lead, by a short cut, to ruin the au- 
thority of the government in Ireland, and to weaken 
and degrade it in England. But they are out of the 
Cabinet, because they have maintained such a strange 
principle, and their resignatioa speaks, we think, 
hope to Ireland, and peace and confidence to all parts 
of the empire. 

Like ourselves, the Standardt oi yesterday even, 
ing, denied to the State the possession of property, 
and, like ourselves, found some difficulty in select, 
ing a criteirion for spiritual wonto. It went, how. 
ever, to Cambridge uid Mr. Goulbum for aid, and 
adopted that one with which the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer some time ago astounded the House 
of Commons. The Standard measures the spiritual 
wants of a population by the extent of a country. It 
is the 30,000 square miles of Ireland which makes it 
neoessaryto leave a Church nearly X1,000,000 a 
year, and fiearly oiM»4ialf of its Clergymen non-resi- 
dents, and makes it necessary to keep the popvla. 
tion in misery to collect the Church revenue^ — By the 
same rule New South Wales or Hindoostan has a 
gross injustice done to it ; and either of them, instead 
of ita poor supply of a religious establishments, a Bi 
shopsJid a Dean should be at least four times us well 
provided with Archbishops and non-resident Rectors 
as the 30,000 square miles of Ireland. 

fVem the Lomdan Courier of May 30.] 

The public continue to look forward with extreme 
anxiety to the completion of the new ministerial ar- 
rangements. And this is not certainly to be won- 
dered at, seeing that the destinies of the country 
cannot fail of being materially influenced by the mode 
in which the Cabinet is reconstructed. 

We have reason to believe, that the arrangements 
are settled, and we hope to be able to announce them 
in our Second Edition. We at present only know, 
that the Earl of Carlisle, who has a seat in the Ca- 
binet, is tu be Lord Privy Seal, and that it is gene- 
rally believed that Mr. Spring Rice will leave the 
Treasury, and fill one of the vacant high offices, 
with a seat in the Cabinet. 

We are confident that the Cabinet will be so con. 
stituted, that while, on the one hand, it will assist in 
cautiously eredioating ewry real and acknowledged 
abuse, it will give no countenance to any of those 
crude or theoretical projects that are now afloat. — 
We require a strong and liberal Government ; but 
we also reqiiire one deeply imbued with constitution, 
al principles, and with a determination to uphold and 
strengthen the bulwarks of the Constitution. If we 
were obliged to chooee among extremes there can 
be no question that a Government resolved to sup- 
port whatever iat wohld be far preferable to one dis. 
posed to abet reckless attempts at innovation. But 
the prevalence of either spirit in the Cabinet would 
be exceedingly hostile to the best interests of the 
nation. Abases must be weeded out with a firm 
though considerate hand; not only becauee it is 
abstractedly right that they alionid be extirpated, but 
because any attempt to support them iu despite of 
public opinion would be sure to occasion in the end 
till more extensive and, perilous changes. It is op. 
posed by some that any modification of the Church 
of Ireland will be the forerunner of an attack on the 
Church of England ; and that all who are attached 
to the latter ought to act on the principle of obeta 
frinmpne, by resisting the first attempt at innova- 
tion. Nothing, however, can be more ahort-sighted 
than this. The Established Church of Ireland, ae 
at present constituted, is not a support to, but a mill, 
stone hung round the neck of the Church of Eng. 
land, which, if not lightened, or detatched from the 
latter, will assuredly drag her to the bottom. Those, 
theiefbre, who propose making the Established 
Church of Ireland commensnrate with the number 
and wants of those attached to her faith and doc 
trinee, are not the enemies but the beet friendeof the 
Chwch of England. The affectanl vefbrm of the 






Irish Church will do more than any thing else to 
strengthen and coosolidau the foundations of the 
English Church ; and though such reform were not 
imperatively called for, that the foundations of peace 
and prosperity may be laid in Irelacd, it would be 
called for that the Church of England may escape 
the disgrace of an alliance with such flagrant abtises ; 
and that her welUheing and permanence may be se. 
cured. 

While, therefore, we hope and believe that the 
Ministry will be constituted so as to deal boldly with 
abuses, such as those inherem in the Irish Church 
Establishment, we also hope and believe that it will 
have sagacity to distinguish between what is rotten 
and what is sound ; and that while it lops off the 
former it will resolutely protect and defend the lat- 
ter. A Mioistiy acting in this way may not be po. 
pular with the extreme gauche ot the extreme draitt 
but it will be popular with reasonable men of all par- 
ties, and will be sure to command the support and 
respect of the middle classes—that is, of those who 
possess eight-tenths of the property of the country, 
and who are distinguished by their moral worth and 
independence. 

The change of Administration haa taken place in 
consequence of a difference of opinion respecting the 
revenue of the Irish Church, and respecting that 
question atoe. There is not, therefore, the slight- 
est reason to expect any change of the general policy 
of Earl Grey*s Cabinet. The country will unquek** 
tionably look tor the immediate.introduction into Par- 
liament of some practical measure respecting the 
future appropriation of the Church property in Ireland, 
or of some declaration or resolution as to the mea- 
sure to be adopted with that view, and for securing 
the permanent tranquilit) ol Ireland at no distant pe- 
riod. 

W« are confident from what we know^ that it is 
the intention of the Administration to pursue one er 
other of those courses. 

Since writing the above, we have heard it confi. 
dently stated that Mr. Spring Rice is to be Colonial 
Secretary, that Mr. Francis Baring is to be Secretary 
of the Treasury, Lord Auckland to be First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Earl Mulgrave to be Postmaster Ge. 
neral, Mr. Poulett Thomson to be President of the 
Board of Trade, and that Mr. More 0*Ferrall is to 
have the vacant seat at the Treasury Board, in room 
of Mr. Baring. Mr. Ellice to have a seat in the 
Cabinet, retaining his present situation, in which he 
has given universal satisfaction. These arrange- 
ments we believe to be tolerably correct. 

TmxD EoiTiON.— Ci^iirMr Offee, 7 e^eloek Wo 

believe all the Ministerial arrangements s pecified in 
the preceding part of the paper to be almost settled, 
though not yet definitively fixed ; but we are now en. 
ableo on sufficient authority to announce— 

The Earl of Carlisle to be L«ird Privy Seal. 

Mr. (lice. Secretary of War, to have a seat in the 
Cabinet. 

Mr. Spi mg Rice, Colonial Secretary, with seat in 
the Cabinet. 

Lord Auckland, Firat Lord of the Admiralty, with 
seat in the Cabinet. 

Lord Durham is not going to Paris, as Ambaasa- 
dor, as stated by some of our contemporaries. 

Lord Mulgrave, if appoimed to the Post Office will 
not have a seat in the Cabinet. 

The Trades Unionists of Leeds held another meet- 
ing on Monday, on Woodhouse-moor, at which 
there were about 3,000 persons present. 

The C^rde Maiianal d^ Lotret states, that en 
on Thnreday last a serious quarrel arose between 
some of the soldiers of the garrison of Orleans and 
some of the inhabitanta of the town, which threat- 
ened aerious consequences, but which was happily 
arrested in time. 

According to accounts from Bayonne of the 99d, 
the Carlist chief Zumalacarreguy continued in **con. 
stent flight" before the Queen's troops, and very lit- 
tle more exertion was required to compel him and 
his followers to take refuge in France. 

The funds in Paris remained in unusually quiet 
state, although the day of settlement is at band. 

M. Armand Carrel, the Editor of the National, has 

excited the suspicions of the Court of Peers, who 

have authorized an examination of hia papers. 

M. B^rard, the author, and M. Girard, the editor 
of a pamphlet entitled Lee Caneane JUUee, were 
yesterday sentenced by default by the Conrt of As- 
sises to imprisonment for two yeara, and a fiiie of 
9,000fr. for a libel on the King'a person, and an attack 
upon the righu he holds from ^e will of the nation. 
--IGalignani.] 

(See page iSS.) 
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Oou> AND SiLVBR. — For the convenience and in 
fi»im«Uon of our readera, we publish altogether to 
day, the three Ibilla passed at the recent session of 
Congress, altering and regulating the v^lue of gold 
and ailver coins, foreign and domestic. With them* 
we publish the existing law, in order that it may be 
seen wherein the alterations consist. 

There has been, hitherto, in the relative legal va 
lue of gold and ailver such an inequality, as to ban 
iab gold completely from circulation. The queation 
DOW M, wheitier, in attempting to remedy this evil, 
and to make the standard of the two metals corre- 
apond, gold has not been made, in relation to silver, 
too dear, as before it was too cheap. According to 
the new laws, to take effect from 31st instant, the 
legal vahie of gold has been raised 6 2-8d8 per cent. ; 
that is to say, the Eagle of the existing coinage, in. 
tteftd of being worth ooly $10, will be worth $10 67, 
and so in propoition. Hienceforth, the standard of 
gold is to be so reduced, that the Eagle to be coined 
will only be worth $10. 

The apprehension seems to be, that owing to this 
advance iIiiJm legal value of gold, silver nuiy b^ dri- 
vtsn oat of cwculatiou ; but, on the other hand, the 
comwtrciql value of silver is so much higher than its 
If g»l value, as perhaps, after all, to leave only a small 
^iflereiice, not perhaps exceeding one per cent. be. 
fWeen the relative value of gold and it. 

After all, however, these new laws are experimen. 
tal, and if found to establish too great a difference in 
the value of the two metals, will be altered. 

An Act concerning the Gold Coins of the United 
Statett and for other purposes. 

Be i' enacted by the Senate and the House of Rep. 
reseniatives of the United States of America, in 
Coogresb assembled. That the gold coins of the Uni- 
ted Stales shall contain the following quantities of 
metal, that is to say: each eagle shall contain two 
hundred and thirty-two grains of pure gold, and two 
hundre.l and (ifty-erght grains of standard' gold ; each 
half eagle, ono hundred and sixteen graina of pure 
goldi and one hundred and tvyeiity.hine grains of 
standard goid ; each quarter eagle shall contain 
fihr-eight grains of pure gold, and sixty.four and a 
half grains ol standard gold : every such eagle shall 
be of the value often dollars ; every such half eagle 
•hall be of the value of five dollars, and every such 
quarter eagle shall be of the value of two dollars and 
fifty cents. And the said gold coins shall be re- 
ceived in all payments when of full weight, accord. 
log to their avid respective values; and when ot less 
than fall weight, at less values, proportioned to their 
respective actual weights. 

Sbc. 3. And be it fuHher enacted. That all stand, 
ard gold or silver deposited for coinage after the 
thirty«firsl day of July next, shall be paid for in coin, 
under tha direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
within five days from the making of such deposit e, 
deducting from the amount of said deposite of goM 
and-mlver one half of one per centum: Provided ^ 
That DO deduction shall be made unless said ad- 
vaofce be required by such depositor within forty 
days. 

Sec, 3. And be it further enacted, That all gold 
coins of the United States, minted anterior to the 
thirty-firat day of July next, shall be receivable in all 
payments at the rate of ninfity-four and eight tenths 
of a cent per pennyweight. 

Sbo. 4. And be it further enacted. That the bet 
ter to secure a conformity of the said gold coins to 
their respective stondarda as aforesaid, from every 
separate massof stondard gold %«hich shall be made 
into coins at the said mint, tliere shall be taken, sei 
apart hf the Treaaurer and reserved in his custody, 
a otrtain number of pieces, not less than three ; and 
that once in every year the pieces sq set apart aqd 
reaervetl ahall be assayed under the inspection of the 
oV^iHAxti and at the time and in the inannier now pro. 
▼ided^^law ;: and if it sbatl be fouiid that the gold 
an jtafpyad vhall not ibe inferior to- the feaid standard 
herwnbefore declared, more than one part in* thrsie 
liiinar^d and eighty- four in fineness, and one part in 
five hundred iii' weight, the officer or officers ol. the 
Mid mlm whoait may ccmcem shall* be lueld excnsa. 
bterbttt if «Dy*greateir inferioriiy ^hall Aj^peiii'^ \i 
•hill be'^emrcifiied to the President of the United 
SiaMS^ •nd;if h»»fail! io decide, thW s|ild ofllieeir oi' 
aScWfVvhidlbtf'^lefreiift^ di^Milifiliia to 'b61d their 
KMHQtivd'ofio^r: Prided, TiaitiU'vtitiMBigwiif 



delivery of coin at the mint in payment o{ a deposite, 
the weight thereof shall be found defecttve, the offi. 
cer concerned shall be responsible to the owner for 
the full weight, if claimed at the time of delivery. 

Sac. 5. And be it further enacted, That this act 
shall be in force from and after the thirty first 
day of July, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty 'four. 

Passed the House of Representatives, 
Attest : W. S. Franklin, Clk. Ho, Rep. 

Jtt/y21, 1834. 

An Act relating to the valve of certain Foreign Gold 
Coins mthin the United Slatee, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
santativea of the United States of America in Con. 
gresa assembled. That from and after the ibirty.firat 
day of July next, the following gold coina shall pass 
current as money within the United States, and be 
receivable in all payments by weight, for the pay. 
mem of all debts and demands, at the rates follow, 
ing, that is to say : the gold coins of Great Britain, 
Portugal, and Brazil, of not less tliao twenty.two 
carata, fine, at the rate of ninety.four cents and 
eight-tenthfi of a cent per pennyweight ; the gold 
coins of France, ninctenths fine, at the rate of 
nineiy.|hree cents and one.tenthof acent per penny, 
weight ; and the gold coins of Spain, Mexico, and 
Columbia, of the fineness of twenty .carata three 
grains and eevenrsixteenths of a grain, at the rate 
of eigjbty^nine centa and nine. tenths of a cent per 
pennyweight. 

Src 9. And be it further enacted. That it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to cause 
assays of the aforesaid gold coins, made current by 
this act, to be had at the mint of the United States, 
at least once in every year, and to make report of the 
ceauk thereof to Qongress. 

Passed the House of Representatives, June 21, 
1834. W. S. Franklin, Clerk. 

An Act regulating the value of certain Foreign SiU 
ver Coins within the United States. 

Be it enacted, by the Senate and House of Repre. 
sentatives of the United States of America, in Con- 
greas assembled, that from and after the passage of 
this act, the following silver coins shall be of the le- 
gal value, and shall pass current as money within the 
United States, by tale, for the payment of all dobta 
and demands, at the rate of one hundred cents the 
dollar ; that is to say : the dollars of Mexico, Peru, 
Chili, and Central America, of not less weight than 
four hundred and fifteen grains each ; and those re- 
stamped in Braail of the like weight, of not less fine- 
ness than ten ounces fifteen pennyweights pure silver 
in the troy pound of twelve ounces of standard silver ; 
and the five. franc pieces of France, when of not less 
fineness than ten ouncea and sixteen pennyweights 
in twelve ounces troy weight of standard silver, and 
weigbin : not less than 384 grains each, at the rate 
of ninety-three cents each. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted. That it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to cause 
assays of the aforesaid silver coins made current by 
this act, to be had at the Mint of the United States, 
at least once in every year, and to make report of the 
result thereof to Congress. 

Passed the House of Representatives. 
Attest : W. S. Franklin, Clk. Ho. Hep. 

May 27th, 1834. 

The Existing Law. 
An Act regulating F^reit^n Coins, and for other pur» 



Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre. 
sentatives of the United Slates of America in Con- 
gress aaaembled, That from and after the 1st day of 
July next, foreign gold and silver coins shall pass 
current, as money, within the United States and be a 
legal tender, for the payment of all debts and de. 
loands, at the several and respective rates following, 
and not otherwise, viz: The gold coins of Great Bri. 
tain and Portugal, of their present standard, ot the rate 
of one hundred cents for every twenty. seven grains 
of the actual weight thereof;, the gold coins of Franee« 
SptuDt and the £>minioiis of Spain, of their present 
Btandard, at die rate of one hundred cents for eyefy 
twenfty.8even grains and two>fifths of a grain, of the 
actual weight thereof* Spanish nulled dollars, at th« 
rate of one hundred centa for each dollar^ the actual 
weight whereof shall not be leaa than seventeen pon. 
nyweiglkte and a^en grains ;. and in proportion, foe 
thip parts of a- doUar. GroWna of Ftanoe^ at the rate 
of on»>huadredand.ten ^entaibr each crpwu, the ao* 
tual- weigkt whereof. ahall not be leaa .than eighteen 
penywwights and sevMiteen grainsi and in proportion 
(^ th»4^arla of> a crownv But no^ 4oreijgn -coin .tliat 
may .hijv« been, or • ahall bey iaeu«d snhsequen^ <o the 
lat idn^^t Jannacy^i^nai tfaouaaii4 iaev0n shundre^ and 
niaf tj4wn, < «hRll jhft a ie«4^i as «^efaid, nntil » 



plea thereof shall have been found, by aasay at the 
Mint of the United States, to be conformable to the 
respective standards required, and proclamation there, 
of shall have been nuide by the President of the 
United Slates. 

Sac. 2. Provided always, and be it further en. 
acted, That at the expiration of three years next 
ensuing the time when the coinage of gold and sil. 
ver, agreeably to the act, entitled " An act eatab. 
lishing a mint, and regulating the coina of the United 
States, shall commence at the mint of the United 
States, (which time shall be announced bv the pro- 
cUniation of the president of the United States,) 
all foreign gold coins, and all foreign silver coins, 
except Spanish milled dollars and parts ot such doU 
lars) shall cease to be a legal tender as aforesaid. 

Skc. 3. And be it further enacted. That all for. 
eign gold and silver coins, (except Spanish milled 
dollars, and parts of such dollars) which shall be 
received in payment for monies due to the United 
States, after the aaid time when the coining of gold 
and silver coins shall begin at tfjie mint of the United 
States, shall, previously to their being issued in cir. 
cuiation, be coined anew, in conformity to the act, 
entitled ** An act establishing a mint and regulating 
the coins of the United States.'* 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That from and 
after the let day of July next, the fifty .fifth section of 
the act, entitled ** An act to provide more eflfectually 
for the collection of the duties imposed by law on 
goods, wares, and. merchandize, Imported into the 
United States,*' which ascertains the rates at which 
foreign gold and silver coins shall be received for the 
duties and fees to be collected in virtue of the said 
act, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Sbc. 5. And be it further enacted. That the assay, 
provided to be made by the act, entitled ** An act 
establishing a mint, and regulating the coins of tha 
United States,** shall commence, in the manner as 
by the said act is prescribed, on the second Monday 
of February, annually, any thing in the said act to 
the contrary notwithstanding. [Approved, Fsbruary 
9, 1793. 

Interesting. — A subterranean Indian Village has 
been discovered in Nacoochee Valley in Georgia, by 
gold miners, in excavating a canal for the purpose of 
washing gold. The depth to which it is covered 
varies from seven to nine feet; some of the houses 
are embedded in a stratum of rich auriferous gravel. 
They are 34 in number, built of logs from six to ten 
inches in diameter, and from ten to twelve feet in 
length. The walls are from three to six feet in 
height, forming a continuous line or street of 300 
feet. The logs are hewed and notched, as at the 
present day. The land beneath which they were 
found, was covered, at its first aetilement by the 
whites, with a heavy growth of timber, denoting a 
great antiquity to these buildings, and a powerful 
cause which submerged them. Cane baskets and 
fragments of earthenware were found in the rooms. 
The account is contained in a letter to the editor of 
the Southern Banner, from which the following fur* 
ther particulars are extracted : 

The houses are situated from 50 to 100 yards 
from the principal channel of the creek ; and aa no 
further exoavationa have been made, it ia more than, 
probable that new and more interesting develope. 
mentd will be made when the land is worked for 
gold. 

A great number of cnrious specimens of work, 
manship have been found in situations, which pre,, 
dude the possibility of their having been moved for 
more than a thousand years. Daring my mining 
operations laat year, I found, at one time, about one 
half of a crucible, of the capacity of near a gallon.^-* 
It was ten feet below the surlace, and immediately 
beneath a large oak tree, which meaaured five feet 
in diameter, and must have been four or five hunted- 
years old. The deposiie was diluvial, or what may 
be termed table land. The stratum, of quartz grave!, 
in which the vessels w.ere- imbedded, is about tM^o 
feet tn thickness, resting upon decomposed chlorito 
slatet 

It is not difficult to account for the deposite «f 
tbe^e siibstancea in alluvial soil, for the hills are gao. 
enlly very high and preeipituous, and from thio> 
immense quantity of min wfrich fklto, the streaitii> 
aro Bwollen>to great height,' sweeping every thinf' 
with- them, and Hrequently forming a deposit* A 
Mvernl feetinthlcknesvin aaeason j^utsomeof th»' 
dilttvial land is. frnsa- 10 td 50 feet abeVe the pr«a«ift> 
level of the ecreams. Thesa^ depositea e«iiibit«p- 
pearaneea of «s greaA ■ attrition* aa' those ■ raceatfty 
fionnadk- 

Thcva/waa a vessel, or rather a- doable ibortar;' 
ionad in Dvtk&w Greek, above five ihehes in diametkr,' 
nwl itongKanrauoR <»n each si^ wan- nearly on ilieli 
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in depth, baBi^rtke, and p^^-fectly polislitcL It was 
made of f^yarii^ whrcb bad been setni-tranaparant, 
^t' hati become stained witb the iron Wbicb aboiuid« 
in quan'piiy ih all this coumry. In tlie bottom oi 
*«ch hoimit waa a. aflMll d^prataion half an moh in 
<^th iitkd' about the nttneliydittmntmr. What us 
u«B could lukvo b^en, is Jifiicult to coojecture. Some 
•uppoae. it was used Um grinding paint, dec. or in 
Mitte <of cfteir^Dftya of games. The high 6nish. and 
its ^xact dim^hfilons, induce me to believe it the pro. 
dnction of a more civilized people, than the present 
nee af Indians. RMpeeiftil^ yours, M.S. 

Indian Anccdote. — John Seqnasliquash, an Indian 
of the remnant of a tribe in Connecticut, was some 
yeara aincf brbugbt before a jiistice of the peace on 
aoine ch&rge or other, which we do not now reool. 
leet.- ' Johi^ happened to be drunk at the time and 
inatcad of justice, merely muttered out — " Your Ho. 
iior. is. very wiaa— «y.y.y«y]Uir honar is v very wise— 
I says." 

Being unable to get any other answer from him, 
the jiiatice ordered him to be Tocked up till the 
nest:dsy y when John waa brouglit' before him per. 
fectly Aob^r. 

•• Why Jj^hn,** aaid the justice, •* you were drunk 
•a a beaat laat nigfau" 

«* Drttiik'!**' ejaculated the Indian. 

«* Ye^a, drujok aa a beaaU When I asked you any 
qaeation, the only answer you made was, ** Your ho- 
nnr*^ very, viae.** 

** Did I call your honor wise 7" aaid the Indian, 
with a look of i n cre duli ty. 

•* Yes,** answereti the magistrate. 

'•Then,** replied John, *• I must have been drunk, 
aure enough.** 



PORfilON rj 
St. Pctbrsburo, April 30. — The communication 
with Arnnafadc is now perfectly free, the ice havmg 
broken up on the i26lfa. 

The deiath of Mr. 3tothafd, at the venerable age ot 
eighty four, hai grieved all the lorera of art, though 
it haabe^A Long expscted. But -they regret to think 
that they can have no ** more laat words'* from his 
Seniue — >no more of those sweet and graceful crea- 
tiona of youth, beauty, and womanhood, which never 
ceaaed to flow from his pencil, and which made his 
kindly nature the abode of a youthful i^irit to the 
laat. \.n angel dwelt in that tottering houae, a- 
mtdat the wlntery bolvera of white locks, warm- 
ing it to tUfi laat with tiunmftr (ancles. Mr. Siothard 
had the aotl in him of tt- geniineaiid entire painter. 
He waa a designer,. a 'Oabriat, a grouper ; and, a. 
hove alU 1m» lukd expreaaion. All that he wanted 
waa a more perfect education, for he was never 
quite aure of his drawing. The want was a great 
one ; but if those who most loudly objected to it had 
a tenth part of his command over the human figure, 
and even of his knowledge of it (for the purposes of 
expression,) they would nave teu times the right to 
veinture upon criticising Tiim ; and having that, they 
would have spoken of him with reverence. His class 
waa not of the very highest order, and yet it border- 
ed upon the gentler portion ol it. and partook of that 
portion; for since the daya of the greatest Italian paint - 
era, no man felt or expressed the graeee of innocence 
^d womanhood as he did. And his coloring (which 
waa little known) had the true relish, such as it waa. 
He loved it, and did not color for effect only. He had a 
hit of Rubens in him, and a bit of Raphael — and both 
of them genuine ; not because he purposely imitated 
them, but becaaae the aeeds of gorgeouanesa and of 
grace were in hia own mind. Mr. Stotfaard, for many 
years* was lost aight of by the public, owing to the 
more conyennonal eleganciea of some clever, but in. 
forior men, aiul the dullness of public taste ; but it 
WHH'curious to see how he was welcomed back agfiin 
aa the laste grew better, and'people began to see with 
the eyes of his^early patrons. The variety as well 
as grace of his productions soon put him at the head 
of deaigners for books, and there he haa since re. 
^mnin^d. What he did of late for the poema of Mr. 
ftb^irs ia well known, and his picture of the Canter- 
bury Pilgrims still better, though we cannot think it 
onenf !hir beat. Many of his early deaigtta for Robin, 
aenr €Moe and other works, especially thoae in the 
old^'Nchi^iat'blMagatine, far surpass it; and so do 
-6tMi^.m Belra British Poets, tliere is a female 
figtansibending towards an ang^ in one of the volumea 
^ €Miioer in that edition, which Raphael himself 
ndJi^t'liliV^ put hi his portfolio; and, the same may 
iM.liUdbT larger dengnsfor e4tdQna.oC Milton and 
9lifiMfpi»)re. See in-particular thoae for Comua, and 
l»r the Two Gentlemen of Verona, where there ia -a 



mf detection. Stothard excelled in catching these fu- 
||itive expressions of feeling — one of the rarest of all 
^fauties. But he has left hundreds, perhaps thou, 
iands of designs — rich treasures for the collector and 
the student. He is one of the few English artists es. 
^eemed on the continent, where his productions are 
bought up like those of his friend Flaxman, who, we 
H^^elieve, may be reckoned among his imitators ; for 
ptothard^s genius was richer than his, and included it. 
1— [Leigh Hunt's Journal.] 

Important Htscoeery.-^The celebrated orator Hen. 
ly, who gave public lectures, being somewhat push, 
ed for want of attractive novelty, and wishing to 
collect an audience on any terms, iasued an adver. 
tisement, expressly addreaaed to journeymen shoe, 
hiakera, wherein he promiaed to prove to demonsira. 
tion the practicability ot any members of the craft 
making »ix pairs of shoes in a day, provided he had 
Sufficient materials. Such a temptation produced 
the deaired effect, and the room was crowded to 
suffocation. Henly aacenda the rostrum, and mute 

{attention reigns. He thus began : ** Gentlemen, the 
ecture of this evening being of a professioal cha. 
faccer, is intended to rouse industry, and stimulate 
certion^ in OD^ ^^ ^^® most useful classes of the 
jvorkmg community.** (Applause.) The solemnity 
With which the opening speech was delivered in- 
Creased the attention and impatience of the company 
for the developemect of this invaluable myatery. — 
i\fter a short pause, a general cry of ^* question, 
euestion,** compelled the orator to resume the sub. 
ject. ** Gentlemen, although the communication I 
tm about to make only specifies the practicability of 
^ne person making six pairs of shoes in a day, yet. 
With a sufficient stock of materials, the same per. 
son might facilitate sixty, nay a hundred,** (tkunderi 
pf applause), Cnrioslcy and anitteiy were now at 
Iheir height — ** This grand and valuable secret, gen. 

ileroen, coosists in simply cutting the legs off boats /** 
Metropolitan.] 

Elegant Intervals of the Fine Arts. — Hayman, the 
painter, it has been said» was a hero of the fist ; and 
that the heroic Marquis of Granby, who wee fond ol 
4he same amiuemeRt, when he went to ait to Hay. 
Man for his portrait, insisted on having a aet.to with 
(he artiat before he began his work. The proposal 
Was agreed to and carred into effect immediately. 
They began in good humor, but as the fighting gloves 
had not then been invented, a clumsy blow from one 
roused the anger of the other i they aet.to in earnest, 
iind up«et easel as well aa combatants. The noise 
made by the fail alarmed Hayman's wife ; she burst 
into the room and found the peer and the painter 
upon the floor, grappling one another like enraged 
beaals, each striving to keep the other down while 
himself got upon his legs. She parted the combs, 
(ants, and when they had re.adju8ted their droases, 
Hayman proceeded to complete the portrait of his 
antagonist. — [Shilling Magazine.] 



It may happen that the birds of prey interfere 
with our plans, though it is probable, that in their 
piM, as well as In that of many other birds, we know 
the evil but not the good ; and consequently, in our 
eagerneaa to destroy the evil, we destroy the good 
along with it, and in the end lose much more than 
our labor. We set a price on the brush of a fox, or 
the talons of an eagle, but it is open to every man's 
observation, tMh those places, in which foxes are 
hot hunted or eagles shot, are not more impover 
ished than those in which both are destroyed with 
the utmost vigilance. Nature never sends any ani. 
mal to inhabit a district, unless there be food and 
the other circumstancee which anit that animal in 
that district ; and when the food ceases, or the cir 
oumstanees are changed, the animal disappears, as 
fast probably as is necessary to the best interests 
and perfection even of our artiBcial system. The 
kite would doubtless be a plunderer in the poultry, 
yard, the osprey in the fish-pond, or the eagle in the 
rabbit warren ; ami the owner might claim their lives. 
If we actually use any portion of the earth, then that 
portion is ours, and we may do with the wild crea 
tnrea aa we may deem best. But we should not 
play the tyrant with that which is not ours, tf we 
can show that it will be useful for us to destroy the 
kite in (be wide moor which we neglect, and the 
eagle in the mountain ravine which we can neither 
etock nor cultivate, then we may plead our privilege 
aa lorda of the nether world, and alaughter them ; 
but if we cannot, we ase interferfering with, and 
moat probably maring, that which we do not under- 
fttand — aodng much in the aame manner aa the 
nwner of an estate, who aheuldeut down the forests 



M^^bby*s clothes. Nothing can be more true or when he conld neither nae nor yet cultivate »ny 
flPdhiaite than that little doubmil geatve of fear and other orop en the land which • it occnaied.-^ 



orop 



occn^d.-^ 



modeily*'i» the latter figure, bhiefaingat the chance U,Thd btida of prey nrt not merely a.'^rt oft 



e system of nature, but one of the most interest. 
g parts of it, and there are no birds, the haunts or 
e habits of which are more calculated to impart in- 
rmation and afietd pleaaure. In atrength, in ewiA. 
ness, in bold daring, in patient endurtpnce, in attach, 
nient to each other and to their young, and in utmost 
perfection ol observing power and muscular strength, 
ftere are no birds equal to the birds of prey. Drive 
Che Eagle from the mountain, and half its sublimity 
will be gone ; chase the owl from the ivied ruin or the 
hollow tree, and half its fascination, even to the un. 
observant rustics, would be destroyed. — [Mudies* 
British Birds.] 

The porter of a Dublin grocer was brought by his 
msster before a magistrate on a charge ol stealing 
cliocolate, which he could not deny. Upon being 
asked to whom he sold it, the pride of Patrick waa 
greatly wounded. ** To whom did I aell it !** says 
Pat ; " why, dees he think I look it to sell ?** *• Then, 
4ir,** said the magiatrate, ** what did you do with it?'* 
** Do with it! Sinee you mnat know,** aaid he, " we 
made tea of it.'* — [New Sporting Magazine for May.] 

[Foa THS N. Y. American. I 
Jgk. EMUr^l am a very yoaaa lady and a vcfy proitf one 

»!sl4«a. and I bav« s whol« huat or admirert. Toeiuoi tlM«s, 
tm dme* mlvtid* In the o'ty, I am very anxtoua to aendaonae 
^batvy, but niy faUMr, wli^ ia a grave, steady, and raapcctaMa 
^d Mnikman, aay> tt la not luoper for younf ladlea and youag 
genuemen u> corns|K>ad. Now, Mr. Bdtuir, I have heard a 
IrMtdaal of your gallantry; and I veatare to hope yon wilt 
obllia «»« igf yvw «0«< tenuumi ttadtrM and a W««fy to Am<, 
^ inaerling tlMi following auiuzag in tbe N. Y. Aniericaa : 

POUR LUI. 
Prom Moore* t Sang •* 7b Siffk yet feel no Pein. 

" To keep one aacred flame 
Thro* Hf«i unchllled, unmoved ; 
To love in wintry age theMnw 
'J*hat first in youth we loved ; 
7% feel UuU we advre^ 
To suck rejined rrrfM, 
That tho* tMo komrt would break witM mare 
fVe eauid not live with lest. 
This b falUiAil, fklchftil love, 
Saeb aa aainta night feel above.*** C F. 0. 

-^— — »— ■ I ■ . "■^— ^» 

HEARTHS EA9I!:. 

Sivk not for me In tbe liahtcd halts,— 
Uin« la nu garland forfrathrals. 
Look wit for ne In the wreaihs they twiae 
RiMind urns of perfume ami cups ui wine : 
Tlwuf h torn away fhim my foreat lair 
To deck their tianqnets— i perfsb there, 
'Neath ih« heated lip and the lia«bing eye, 
I smile— but smiling— 1 die— I die. 

And sooia eoine there, with tbafr diaefcs of Uoom, 
isikeniom wreatb'd round a marble tomb, 
Or the soil |iink tiou in some Indian shell, 
Ml wlih the blush of theauu^s l^rewell— 
With lockn, like the first light cluuds u dawn ; 
With the dreamy gaze of ttu* woodland tbwii 
Tlioy come tii aoek me. Alas ! for all 
Who »oek " Heart's .Case** In the niasquiug hall ! 
The feast and tbe feaaier have passed away— 
Tbe bunpe are winking In morlilnc's ray— 
AimI the wlilieml chapleid hang Idly d«»wn ; 
And the mirror Is mocking Ua fwkd crown. 
And tkeg that stood 'midst the fcstal cheer, 
Like the wounded fawn or the alrickan deer. 
With their strange bright oyvs and ibeir fatal falooro, 
Havtt passed from the revel away-^to the tomb ! 

I'h^y ftiupd me— they found me--but all too Inle, 

Young hopes had died In the grasp uf Pate,— 

Tbe blooiu bad lied, like thu lasthright streak 

III the burning west, from tbe blighted cheek, 

.'»nd the pallid taper- and holy hymn 

Were there for rite and for requiem,— 

And grasped in their coUi wiiiie dngera lay— 

** lleart'seaae"— Oh.how calm were thoae hearts that day 

O, seek ye fur me— seek ye for me 
In the bowery ah^e of the format tree. 
Where tha lar off hmea of the humer'a horn . 
Rouse not the hare Ihnn its nest at morn, 
Where the joyous brook glidaa laighlng by. 
Feeding the echoea with melody : 
And the UUaa, Ilka Brahmins at even tide. 
Are beat, aa in worahip, lU atreama beaide. 

Ob, aeek ye for ma— seek ve for ne, 
Where tin summer birds luve most to he, 
And the worn out braaaa'wlth IbeMe »lgh 
Cornea ift, like a tove sick youth, to di^ 
And gathered the old oak boughs aroimg 
The white wiiod dores— like s vestal throng 
111 smiie ancient ckilsur, aH dark and dint- 
Are IIAing to Heaven tbeit evening hymn. 

Oh, seek ya for me— aaek ye for ma. 
In the mommg track of tbajoyous bee,— 
Follow the streamlet througU the wood and glaa, 
Follow the gk>W worm— you*il Bad me than, 
For it lovea toroam through the bowen ai night. 
And wave over ilowera itt elfin light ; 
Meet guide for aucb as would aaek for me 
In the calm of my Ibrait sanctuary. 



^".rtt'-a 



E^ TOWff SKND Si. DIlItFl&Kf of Palmyra, Manu 
taeturereof Raihoad Hep*f having removed thalr eatabUfh- 
akao(ta_Hadaon, unUi:r the pjune ol J}ur/ee»Mi,aif fcCp.offier.JUs. 
«Uiipfr Rorwdr any required length (wTlliout aplfce)rorin* 
dined planea of Railroads at tlia-ahoveeac noUoa, and deli?sr 
ibem iuany of the i«incipal cities in the United Suiaa. As to 
tlie qasfiiv ol Rope, the public are referred to J B. Jcrvia,Eng. 
|I.%H.iUR. Co., Albany! or Jamas Archibald. Ceffiaaar 
^adaoaand Dalawaie Canal and Railroad Company, CarbenJ 
Oale^'ixosamaeoumy, raaaaylvaoia. 
' Hadaon, ColumMa coanty , flaw- York, I 
January i8,18U. S 
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The Empenr of Ru*iii hit lasued to txittmaXj 
Mv*n Ukpie, the objeot of which ie to keep all Rtw- 
«■■■ within ihs enpite, or vouGictt* their propert} 
if ihey prenima lo reiide abroad. 

Mtrihkl BournioDi hw Hiiired in Geneva, where, 
it ia aaid, ha intende lUfing aame time. 

A rapori ii meDiiooed in a leiler from Geneva, 
which i> to iha efTecl that the late oflenaive official 
■MMe of the Sardinian Ambasaador in Switzerland 
had been disavowed by hii Guvemmenl. The tettei 
faribat aaja, (bat nolliingihowaan approacliinf mp. 
tan between Sardinia and Swiixerland. 

Lelleraof the 39il] nli. from Conalanliiiaple, an. 
noance ibal thi Greek Ambaaaadar, Tograpboa, hai 
at Icnglh been congrelulatad in the name of the Ot- 
toman Forle, by the chief Dragoman, wlio, at iha 
aane lime, daUTerad to hira the ueual preaenta, con 
■Jallog of aiqnialta flowera and fruit*, and invited 
him t* • Grat auitence of the Grand Viiier, which 
will BOon be MIowed by an audience of the Sultan. 

Itait. — EilTBCt of a letter of the I4th ioalanl, irom 
Fetata : — " A very aerioue affray took place 
daya ago in ih>* city between the Swiaa and the 
Aiietriana upon the eccaaion of the funeral of out 
biabop. The diapute CBDunenced between aone 
■oldicra who eaeortsd the provisions, and ■oon i1 
spread to all the olhera, ao that they cnme lo biowe, 
and several on both aidee were killed and wounded. 
The number killed or aerrauily wouiidtd is at leaal 
iweoly. The Papal Govemmeal has ordered the 
BwiM lo quit the city, and has distributed thei 
other cities of the legations. An Austrian corps will 
com* here to take their place." 

By a return laid before the House of Commons, 
aa the Riollon of Mr. Leonsrd, it arpears thai in Ihs 
eoarss «( last year, 346 persona ware sentenced 
wdeath for robbery, of which number 7 only 



ODEBsa, April 18. — For soma days past large g 
liliaa of eatn have been ahipped here for the n 
Atoff. Il is probable thsl some ahipi have already 
raacbsd Kulock. 

One day last wssk, aa a farmer at Coursealiss was 
tilling hia land, his plough ilruck against some hard 
SBbslaBCe. whiek he at lirst supposed was a t 
but afkerwards discovered to be an earthen vessel, 
eoDtaing a large quantity of gold coin of the reign 
af Charlemagne, Ibe metallic value of which ha* 
been ascertained to be at least 40,000 francs. As 
•bay aio in the highust state of preservation, they 
mast be considered as worth ■ much larger ■um. 
[French paper.] 
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RAILROAD CAR MTUKKLBi BOXBB ARD 

AHD OTHER RAILBOAD CABTinOS. 
l3*Alio.AXLtSerumlihniaiiil fluiilin wbHli coBplsi 
lT7a Jtlliwn Couon and Wool Muhlna ttcuiir aad FOus 
rj.riierHin, K.J. AllotUera ■rldrnx-ilio Lbe ■■ibw^llMi 

IndMio. '"aIio, CAftBpAlNOS- 
Alao, Planii Tln» mriHd cunplita. 
iS ROGERS. KETCHUMbOROSVKNOB. 



SOVKLTY VlOtlXM, 

Hear Dt> Dock, I 
t^THOMAi B. STILLMAN, 



_ Rsllraidand Mill Work, Laihai, FruHt, 
icblnarv. Also, Dr- Nou'tPalanl TutiularBoll 
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INSTRUMENTS. 
HORVKTIHO IND If AOTIOAI, intTRIWElIT 

M AHUVAOTOR Y. 
£*• EWin k HEAKTTIC, at IM •iin or the ttesdrau, 
jTSlSor"- — -■ ■--.. !..''...._« — . o-i.i 



IS door Bonh ol ilie Vblon H«( 



..iH, wbUiitMyesnnirnlabailhsilMnsMnotJcs, and on 
■Urisran. Isiuubmdib repalTHl |irkh cars and pcooipiliuda. 
KuTPCMrorjibaMiliaMiniittoncin whtchiholr Bumjiot 

n LiuUlc pdsHl, Iberalfswliig cariuutcs ftom fsnUSBisii 01 

iiue(ulsb«l ectaraJOc uulDiDanM- 

To KwlB k Hsaiua-^AcTHalilir to your raq 

lonlba ■ince, I nu* oAir you mj aiiaion ol 
-lUls ai yusr •MBbtlahaicnt. furiha Bihlnwn 
road CefSfaDy. Thbopbiian would luira baoD 
earlier pirlod, but was Iwanilooalli Jnlarad, 
a hinssr ileia for tbs trial oC ilie LjtruBianu, 
■peak with lbs cTsaiar confldence or ihdr ma 
•faouM be ftiDiH u posasss. 
llti wllb nacbptaaiBralcaDnowiliiailiat 

Ik* are cmaldand lood, I baroa dacJdad pnhranea Tot Itioit 
ilaciuradl>TT<n. Oiifaa wbola number naauraciBrHUbr 

■ Cniapaii S s, not ona hsi required any repair* wlihlo ib( 

i<r, or ftom ■ublanu, lo wblc'h ell Iiair "mo^uTin lliSk 

uness and baauLT of aiMuUiiD. which raflaci BiBch eredli 

an wllh cnilidinca reci>a>nHiid ihen as belaf wonhy the 
e BfCoBipuileiaDciifwIlo Inlarnal Impmrenienu. whu 
BiayrM)ulr* laslruiHnu sfeup*rtor >arkbi*Biblp- 
JAMEaRBT" 
jparlniandiBi of ConamicUon ofihe Balili 
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LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

■ CARKIAGEI 

HRHnliH |wUlc,aii_ . 
' n CoBpaates, thai tliey 

eoasuuMhw of LocwoUve Eeato^ aid oOHr rslhray eat 
liigsa, secBied lo Col. SleplHn ll. Loni, of iIk Untied Biait* 
BBttnecn, by IMieis paiew IVom the Ualled Stales, sod that 
they at* pnpued lo eieeois aaj ordciB (Sr the nuuaiimiton W 
Locooedvc EoflBaaj^ Tsadsis, Itc with which lh«y wy be 
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Ailaa oT SI, 3}, S), 3, 1|, U, and 31 Indwa dlaaeier Ah BsH 
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Tae klST* Hill be Mid rree ui duly, le Biais OoTeranieBU 
nd [iworporaied Oororamenie, aud Iha Drawback lakea in 
arlpaymcnl- A- k O. RALSTOH. 

• ■outh rnniiire«. rbiladclphia. 

hlodele and eamplgs orall Ihs dUTsraol klndeeTHalle, Chairs, 
loe, Wediea, B^kse, aad Sjillclna Flalaa, In use, bolhin ihia 
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mTRUKBaTS. 

r^Tb«*nb*erlbarBiBnuthciursaallkli>d*orin*irunirq|*la 
If proleiskHi, warranlsd eauAl, Ifnoiruporkar, in prliiclple^«l 
initnicilun and workmaaeblpui any laiparud or nai-ufic^ 
irsd In Iha United BiaiH ; **v*ral ol which >r* milrdy ane: 
uous which are an lapfoved Cooipasa, wHJi aTaleacopaaL. 
-«bed, br whkh snile* can ba I*k*a wlih or Kitboii ihs us* 
uTlb* medle, wllb parfecl accuracy— abu, a Railroad OuiiIdb- 

iched, particularly aJapudio Railroad' nurpo- 
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II IndTUDl 

I have lo< 
.jata baan crtierreo ay ny aseaiaBia geneniiy, lo any other* 
Ib us*, and lbs Inpnued Couoau li auperior lo any «bar di. 
cripUon or aunioBKUr thai wohBTcyciviad In Imyinf Iha ralla 
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ISB ofanyjdniplaandcbaa.lnsiinnianl Lhai I bsvaysi 
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RaapeeilBlly ihv mend, 

JAUXS P. HTABLkR, SupsrlatendsM or Coaa 

of BaMiaors and Ohio suuroaa. 
rhiladelphia, rahroaiy, ItBl. 
KavlBf Tor iha last two years nsde conMSai uh orUr. 
roun;-e"PaianllDpraHd Compaes," 1 can aalhly say I ha 
ilsTB II lo be oiiKh wpertat 10 aay oihar iaairuBMnlor Iha kind, 
nowlniMa HidaaHcbmoMehserrnlltreconDMndkwKa- 
flnaeriBwlBurTayors. E. R. (JILI., Civil KDglBaer. 
Qernaniown, February, IBM. 
ror ■ year paal I hi>e need InelrunMBU made by Mr. W-). 
?ogBa,ori'hila4Blphla, In which h* ha* coaiWned ih* proper. 
HeeoraTbeodolllawMhthscoBinenLarol- 
I conalder Ihate InMrumenle adolrably calenlaledror layta 
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lUiLKOiDS. — We have ukon tome pains 
corraci hilbrnittion relalive lo Ihe diflerenl railruada 
in thia eoonlr]', thai w> mi|{ht publisli it 
densed fonn, for Ihe conveniince ot iliura 
the Jaiuiul. It ia very diflicult, however, lo obiain 
■Qf accaunl relative lo many of them, and even when 
deacriptions have been fumiahed, in some cnaei th< 
il « wuil of preciiion, which ii always deiirable w) 
one welia for intomiation Tor practical purposes. 
will therefura be seen That in many initancea the brief 
deacriptioni given, are derived Irotn saurci 
thectic, and ofcoiLree there muit be errors. They 
ara given, however, by way of elieiling moi 
accounia from those who have the means of giving 
Ibem. It is hoped tlut gentlemen connected with Ihe 
diRerent nilroada, who have not, sa requested, lur- 
waided a description of Ihese works, will, on the re. 
ceipl of this and the aubaeqnqnl numbers containing 
iheaa brief accounts, fumiah without delay b state, 
manl from which ihe necessary cerreclimis may be 
raide-^as the type will be kept alanding lor ihal 
poae. We are Iha more desirous lo receive a 
corrections, aa il ia intended lu hnvrthcm accompany 
the Sailttad Map. {which la now nearly ready,) in 
small portable form. 

Il ia daainibte that the dale ot charter, amount of 
capital, oommencenient, progress, and preaent condi. 
tioa of the worh ahould be given— alio, the length, 
route, mode of conatniction, and ptobsble connection 
with other roada, shonld be given, together with such 
other beta aa ma^ be of inlereat lo those engaged 
other worka. It ib a matter of great inlereat to kni 
with what other roada they may eventually be c< 



Eitrwti (rna theCommon-Placa Book of an Ei«i 

PwLtnii.raii inn Cdldhbia Rulioid Leaving 

lh«d«potal iha inletMctianofVine and Brood etreeta, 
from which various branchea pass to diflerenl part* 
of iha city, ihe line eiteiula op the rallsy of the 
BehoylkiU threugb f ron'a Garden to _tlie viaduct. 



lialsnce of three milea. Various reporta, arising 
mm coaflicting inters BIB, had b sen mad 
insterii termination of thia road, prior to the 
>f ita present location. The one that I 
idopted. sppeara lo bwthe best suited lo Ihenature of 
the ground, as well as preseniiag fewer objitciiana 
than anyothei of the proposed routes. The viaduct 
crosBOS the SchnylkiLI just below Peter's Island. Il 
is 1045 feet long, 41 feci wide, and 3n feet above the 
surface of Ihe water. It is built on six piers ofhani. 
mer dressed momnry, one of which is in 3G feel 
depth of water, and in addition to a double track ol 
lilwny, affords ample convenience for both carriagea 
nil foot pisaengurs. Immedialely succeeding Ihe 
iaduct, cumea ihe Schuylkill inclined plane, Ihc 
mgih of which is 2B0S feel, end lifting lin 15. At 
iho head of ihe plane is a steam engine of GO horse 
power, wilh which ia la be connected a " fan wheel" 
and "friction lever," to aid il in pesaing cars down 
Ihe plane. By Iha report of the engineer, i( will be 
found that il nfill be enabled to paas over 1920 lona 
for every twelve working hoars. Tlio line pasaea 
from thence over an undulating aarface, requiring 
F ejicBvalians and embankmenia, through por- 
ol Philadelphiu, Montgomery, and Delaware 
counties, till it reaches ihe viaduct of Valley Creek. 
The altgnement of this part of ibe mad preaenla nu- 
lerons curvatures, allot ihsmun radii exceeding Ihc 
linimum of locomotive power. A flat rnil 15 feet 
ing and 3 1-4 by 5-8, laid on two continuona lines ol 
granite silla, well embedded in irenohes of broken 
■lone, forms the auperairuciure of thia purl of the 
line. The Valley Creek Viaduct is composed of a 
wooden superstructure, (Burr's plan,) on abulmenis 
ind piers of rubble maaonry. Il ia composed of five 
LpenB, the aggregaie length of which, wiLh the piers, 
s 592 feel, li is 18 feel wide, and from 35 lo 55 
feel above the surface of the ground. Inimedialely 
beyond the viaduct, the traveller catches the first 
glimpse of the Great Chesler Valley, long esteemed 
of the moat beautiful and fertile aeciiona of 
At the diatancB of 31 miles from Phila- 
delphia, the line is Inleraected by a branch road 
leaduig lo Weaichester, the cost of which was aboui 
885,000 for a aingle inck. At 3U milea, a lilUe lo 
ihe south of Downinglown, it croaaea to ihe East 
Brtindywine, by a viaduct 4(>.'> leet long, and 25 feel 
high, on a conalrueliiin similar lo thai of Valley 
Creek. Some distance farther, the line crossea ihe 
" ■ - mdywine by :, viaduci t3S feel long, and 

love the surfoce of the waler, reB(in({ on 
piers of hammer dresaad masonry. This viaduct 
withoDl a cover, the cars passing in fact over its roi 
which is seamed and caulked, like the deck of a ve 
Bel, Still aaoending the main valley of Cheater, il 
line reaches the snnimil, which divides it from thai 
of Lancaster. Thia place i> known as the Deep Gap 
Cul through Muie Hill, and it ia believed that for ita 
size there ia not another instance in this country 
of similardifficultiesof execution. The cut original, 
ly proposed al this place, waa 37 lect deep and a 
half mile long, but owing lo ihe diacouraging nature 
of Ihe ground, abonnding wilh alipa, springs and 
quickaa^B, to coaoleracl ths evil eflacta of which, 
at the depth proposed, all the efforts of the skilful 
engineer and enlerpriaing eonlractora had proved 
, wid which, if ever coumartcted, would 



probably coal over $300,000. Il becam" 
necessary, in order to dimininb the eutilng, io raiao 
grade, which hitherto had aeldom exceeded 30 
! per mile lo 45 feel, and even now, though at only 
6 or 10 feel deep, il required heavy piling and aub- 
slsniial plaifomia before the road could be carried 
through. Thence deacending the Lancaster valley, 
the road cresses the Fequa, by a viaduct 150 feet 
long and 18 leet high, and soon aDer, Mill Creek by 
a similar conatrucRun, 550 long and 40 feet high. 
Thence it follows the general featurea of the country 
lill it reaches the Immense viaduct over Conealog& 
River. The piers are of rubble work, GO feet abov* 
ihe surface of the water, the whole length ol ihe plat- 
form being 1413. To economize in ihe width of the 
ilruclure beyond that neceasary for strength, only 
hree lines of rails have been laid, giving all the con- 
reuience of a double, without the inconveniencea of 
1 short curve, nnd iwo awilches rendered neceasary 
ly a single track. Not long after, the line enters Lan. 
easier by n high embonkiiienl. Ihe ninterials of which 
vera obtained from tiie deep rock culling in ihe town. 
The location, as well as ihe grade of the road, has 
been materially changed from that originally intended, 
iipense of which was defrayed by the town, 
ation of Ihe advanwgea it ihereby gained. 
From Lancnsler the line passes through a beautiful 
iclion of the county of the same name, presenting 
I very great irregularities ef prolile, or ditlicuHien 
' cunslmclion other than Ihe viadnci over Ihu Litlls 
Conestoga, 804 feel long and 47 feel high, not long 
alter which it arrives al the summit of ihe Coluinbin 
inclined plane. The view ihat here presents ilaelfof 
the br Jad and noble Suaquehonnah, covered wilh arks 
and veasela bearing the varied products of the Norlh 
and Wed, and spanned with its magnificent bridge of 
more ihan thirty arches, and a mile and a quarter 
long, ia auch aa amply to repay one for the day'a 
journey over thia "iron avenue lo the West." Tho 
Columbia plane ia 1800 leet long, with a rise of 1 in 
20, The engine ia of 40 horse power, which, taken 
in reference to ilie plane, ia of Ihe aame cnpaiily aa 
that of iha Schuylkill. From the plane Ihe line psea. 
through Columbia to the baain of the eastern dj. 
lion of the Pennaylvauia Canal. Examinations and 
:imBlei have been made in relation lo joining ibtt 
line wilh Ihe bridge, which have resulted ui the pro. 
usition ofnn inclined plane, with horse power, run. 
ing at ri^hl nntllrx in the line of the bridge, and 
DLnLiiuiiioaling wiih it by means of revolving plal- 
>ims. The cousliucli'inof this road waa aulhorized 
by Ihe Legislature in 1828, but owing lo a delay in 
the approprislions, it ia nol yet finiahed, hui there ia 
every probability of iia being completed by January, 
1835. On the first len milea the conalruelion haa 
ready been deacribed 1 on the remaining 79, iho 
larence or Wiggan rail and chair haa been adopted, 
be laid on stone blocks and locust eilis. The sill 
so diapoaed aa lo be ai ev^ry 15 feat lineal on iha 
alraigbt line, and every 9 fact on the curves. Tha 
blocks and ailla lobe laidinlrencheaof broken stone, 
en rammed. On Ihe newly formed embankmenia 
superstructure of \vood has been adoplcd in prefer. 
_jiee to the stone, on account of iis easier adjualnienl. 
The coat of whole line, when completed for locomo- 
tive power, mcluding the cost of all engines, will ba 
•3,595,809 98, OT about 943,851 per mite. ^ 
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Steam Carriages. — The article to wM«h 
liie following refers, was published in the last 
number of the Journal, at page 420. 

Col. Maceroni has addressed the following 
letter to a mcNming paper : 

Sir, — You certainly have made a mistake in 
sayinff that the coach, on Saturday last, went! 
at eighteen miles the hour, when it evertook) 
and passed the stage, whose four horses were I 
" put to their utmost speed, with a velocity com- ! 
parative to that with which the stage coach! 
would have passed a waggon." 

Wyatt, of the Watford and Ay lesbury coach, 

;he one to which you refer, is very angry at 

)Our asserting that his fine team of horses 

vere overtaken and passed in the manner you 

;|»eak of by the steamer, when the latter did 

iot perform more than 18 miles the hour ! Wy- 

iic Knows the steamer well; he was once 

lieaten by it going up Windmill-hill ; and he 

says — and I say — and all the others say, tha t 

vUen the steam carriage overtook him, and 

prissod him on Saturday, it was undoubtedly at 

a pace of more than 24,miles the hour. 

We have many times done two miles in five 
minutes, and you shall see it done again when, 
ever you are so disposed. 

You show that the speed of the whole ten 
miles, including several stoppages and the 
turnpike, &c., was above fiileen miles the hour. 
Surely to overtake and pass a team of four fine 
horses at their "utmost speed," as we did, 
must have required more than eighteen ! 

But to set the matter at rest in your mind, I 
will keep a seat for you in the carriage on ^n 
occasion which will offer in a few days, of put. 
ling to the test, at their utmost speed, a chosen 
team of horses, a fourteen mile heat, on the 
nost hilly and softest road out of Loudon. I 
lave the honor to be, sir, your most obedient 
servant, Francis Maceroni. 

Wharf 19, Paddington-green. May 26, 1834. 

Third Annual Report of the Engineer and 
Agent of the Boston and Providence Rail- 
road Corporation^ 

Office of the BosUm and Providence Railroad Co. 

Boston, June 1, ld34. 
To the President &c. 

Gentlemen — On the periodical return of 
the annual meeting of the Stockholders, al- 
though from personal observation you may be 
said 10 be conversant with the daily progress 
and condition of the work, which, under your 
supervision and control, has been committed 
to my management, — in accordance with 
usage, the opportunity is embraced to review 
the past operations of the Company, and 
brieffy to allude to its future prospects. 

At the date of the last annual meeting, as 
you were, in my absence, apprised by Isaac 
Trimble, Esq., the principal Assistant En- 
gitieer of the Company, the location of the 
Railroad had been definitively established, and 
the construction of the same begun on the^first 
twenty-two sections, into which the road'-bed 
had been divided between Roxbury and 
Sharon, including a distance of seventeen 
miles, or extending to a point eighteen and 
three quarter miles from the City of Boston ; 
that, although but comparatively little pro- 
gress had been made in the graduation of the 
road-bed> " all contracts were being executed 
satisfactorily," and it was believed — from the 
absence of serious difficulties " not foreseen," 
or, not included in the deep excavations, em- 
bankments, &c., which your Board had very 
wisely concluded to encounter, (in order to 
surmount the elevation from the Neponsett 
Marshes to the summit of the dividing ground, 
which separates the waters of the Massachu- 
setts and Narra^ansett Bays,) in preference to 
an inclined plane with stationary power, 
which, else, had been inevitable — as well as 
from the measures which had been duly ta. 
ken to procure a timely supply of Iron Rails 
from Bngland — that the portion of twelve to 
thirteen miles between the Neponsett Marches 
and Boston might be opened for travelling 



during the past fall;" that the final location 
of an additional portion, ez'.ending for about 
thirteen miles further soiithward, from the 
summit towards Providence, (and to within 
about eight miles of that City,) was in pro- 
gress, and about to be placed under contract ; 
and that the remaining portion of the Road 
could and would be located, when further 
surveys had determined whether the preference 
were due to the direct route to India Point, or 
to that leading through Patucket to Provi- 
dence. It was also stated, that the contracts 
which had been entered into were at less 
than the estimated cost, and that the actual 
cost of the graduation and masonry of the 
first division of the Road, or that extending 
to Sharon, and including by ftir the most ex- 
pensive portion of the work, would not, in all 
probability, exceed that which had been 
originally anticipated — as was exhibited in 
the first Annual Report which I had the honor 
to submit to you. 

Such was the condition of the work, and 
such the expectations entertained a year 
since. It is gratifying to be able to state, as it 
has been to you, and must be encouraging to 
the Stockholders to know, that in no essential 
particular have these expectations been disap- 
pointed. The formation of the road-bed, 
which includes the excavation, embankment 
and masonry, throughout the first twenty-two 
sections, has progressed, as was anticipated and 
the completion of the same was effected from 
Roxbury, through the Neponsett Marshes, 
within the time contemplated. The portion 
between Sharon and Attleborough, extending to 
within eight miles of Providence, was duly lo- 
cated, placed under contract, and has since been 
as rapidly progressing towards completion as is 
desired ; and the remainder, {between Attle- 
borough and Providence, being located after 
the most careful examinations and surveys, 
(as will -Appear by the annexed Report of As- 
sistant Encrineer, E. S. Chesbrough,) is in the 
progress of construction to such extent as is 
expedient, till the question shall be decided 
whether to terminate the Railroad on the 
Massachusetts shore, opposite India Point, in 
the City of Providence, or, availing of the 
privilege which has recentlylbeen granted by 
the Legislature of Rhode Island, to cross the 
Blackstone River, and extend the road into 
and through the City of Providence. 

The report of the Committee appointed by 
your Board in September last, '< to make ap- 
plication to the Legislature of the State of 
Rhode Island, to enter and pass into said State 
with the Railroad, in such place as may be 
thought expedient," together with the charter 
whicn was eventually granted on the applica- 
tion of said Committee, is herewith submit- 
ted ; and I would only add, in relation to the 
subject of the southern terTnitms of the Rail- 
road, that while the privilege accorded was at 
least so far desirable that we should not be 
restricted to a termination of the Road on 
lands to which a price might be affixed, in 
proportion to their enhanced value, from the 
necessities of the Corporation, the terras pro- 
posed to your Agent, by the proprietor of those 
lands oa the Massachusetts shore, (as you 
have already been apprized,) seem to be not 
only reasonable, but liberal on his part; and 
as those lands will, at least for the present, 
afford ample accommodation to the trade of 
the Railroad, it remains optional with us, and 
I should say much dependent on the cost of 
like accommodation in the City of Providence, 
whether or not the privilege of entering the 
State of Rhode Island shall be availed of. 
The intercourse between Boston and Provi- 
dence, doubtless, will be the more facilitated 
the nearer the Railroad shall approach the 
centre of the latter City; but, terminatinjsr 
even in its vicinity, opposite India Point, it 
would still afford the most convenient avenue, 
and would, in consec^uence, command the 
(travel between these Cities. 
I The main object of your Railroad, that of 



efiectuatii^g the most safe, cheap, and expe- 
ditious transit of persons and merchandize be- 
tween Boston and JVeio- York, will, however, it 
is conceived, be, perhaps as fully accomplished 
in the one case as in the other. The Com- 
mittee will, however, continue diligently such 
inquiries and negotiations as will in due time 
enable them, as empowered by your Board, 
*' to select a south-western termination of the 
Railroad ;" and, from the easy accomplish- 
ment of all parts of the work in the vicinity 
of Providence, the final use and completion of 
the Rtfilroad will not have been delayed by 
the time consumed in making this selection. 

The duties of a similar nature which were 
assigned by your Board to a special Com- 
mittee, consisting as in relation to the southern 
terminus, of two Directors and the Agent, 
who were empowered " to select a depot in 
the City of Boston, and to purchase such 
lands as they might think the interests of the 
Corporation would require," were, after much 
negotiation, satisfactorily closed ; and a report 
of their proceedings was submitted to and 
accepted by your Board, on the 7th September 
last. 

They were fortunate Enough to secure such 
a location of the Company^s depot, that the 
Railroad will terminate '* on the lands next 
south of the City's lands, at the south-west 
corner of the Common," — a locality which it 
is believed all conversant with tne subject 
concur in the opinion, combines sufficient ad- 
vantages to entitle it to the preference which 
it received from fh^ Committee. To attain 
all the advantages, however, which it was the 
object of the Committee should accrue to the 
Corporation, they extended their purchases so 
as to include thirteen difierent estates, con- 
taining about one hundred and thirty-two 
thousand square feet of land, with the right, 
as is contended, to form an additional quanti- 
ty, by filling up adjoining flats to the extent 
of, say, seventy-five thousand feet — or the pur- 
chases of the Committee cover in all upwards 
of four and half acres; for which was paid 
the sum of $93,110 67. 

The object in making our purchases so ex- 
tensive, was, that we were not aware pre^ 
cisely what lands might be wanted, and we 
wished to secure the bene.flt of obtaining them 
at a reasonable price, before it was generally 
known that we had decided upon this location. 
We had, in fact, decided upon it before we 
made any purchases, being satisfied that it 
was preferable, as a termination of the 
Read, to any other we could procure ; and 
though it occurred to us that we should pro- 
bably be able to dispose eventually of a portion 
of these lands, at an advanced price, yet this 
would not have influenced us to fix upon this 
location, had we not been convinced of its 
superior advantages, on the ground of public 
convenience and accommodation. Under these 
circumstances, we consider it was our duty to 
have availed of the opportunity*to make these 
purchases for the benefit of the Stockholders ; 
so as to be able to reduce the cost of what we 
should retain to a trifling sum, by the sale of 
the residue. The same motives influenced us 
to make a purchase of several estates in Rox- 
bury, through some of which our Road passed 
in such manner as to occasion great injury, 
and to give the owners apparently a large 
claim against us for damages. These pur- 
chases include about six acres of land, a rope* 
walk, and five dwelling houses, and amount 
to about $17,000. They may be sold, we 
think, at little or no loss, and perhaps to some 
profit. 

We also purchased a mill in Sharon, which 
was essentially injured by our Road passing 
near it, biit the site for it will be wanted by the 
Corporation for work-shops. 

The formation of the road-bed across the 
"Full and Empty Basins" of the Boston 
Water Power Company, comprising what is 
termed the City Division of the Rauroad, and 
extending from the Company's depot in th e 
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City of Boston, to Roxbury, (a distance of one 
and three quarter miles,) was begun bO soon as 
the negotiations for land in the City of Boston 
had terminated — a decision on which point, as 
the Board is aware, was essential lo determine 
the direction (or loeation) of the Railroad from 
Roxbury towards Boston, — the delay conse- 
quent on which alone prevented the entire 
completion of the City Division during the 
past year. This por ion, like others, ha&', 
nowever, steadily progressed, and is now ready 
f«r use, and like all the other sections, has 
been graduated for a double railway, the road. 
bed, in general, being formed similarly to that 
over the Fowl Meadows, (Neponsett Marshes,) 
by excavations from the adjoining marsh. 
Instances occur where piling has been neces- 
sary to insure stability ; but in such cases, to 
prevent decay and render the road-bed per- 
manent, the piles are cut off below the surface 
of the mud, or . water, (as the ease may be,) 
on which rough masonry has been constructed 
to the level of the road-bed ; or, where the 
level of the road-bed was too elevated above 
that of the Basin, for this mode of construc- 
tion, to prevent the decay of the piles and to 
sustain them laterally, they have been covered 
by an embankment of the soil from the adjoin- 
ing marshes. 

This has proved to be comparatively a diffi 
cult and expensive division of the Road, al- 
though not more so than had been anticipated; 
but it is at length completed, and as the stock- 
holders, ere this Report shall have been sub- 
mitted to them, can testifv, it now affords a 
Eermanent avenue over the Full and Empty 
asins between the City of Boston and Rox- 
bury. From this latter point, as has already 
been stated, the road-bed had for some months 
past been graded to the township of Canton, 
oeyond the Neponsett Marshes, and a single 
track of rail- way is now ready for use from 
the Company's depot in Boston for the dis- 
tance of eleven and a half miles towards Pro- 
vidence. That this was not in readiness, as 
had been anticipated, during the year 1833, 
however immaterial it has proved to be, (for 
reasons which will be found, in my opinion, 
satisfactory, as stated in the subjoined letter 
from the Agent to a Director in New- York,) I 
will merely remind you, was because of the 
delay in the arrival of the iron rails, on which 
we are dependant for a supply from Great 
Britain, and because of the late period of the 
year when the negotiations for land in the 
City of Boston terminated. 

Touching the supply of iron rails, the or- 
ders for which have since been issued by me, 
on the authority of your Board, Cas will appear 
by the subjoined correspondence,) I have the 
satisfaction to say, we have everjr assurance of 
the timely and faithful execution of those 
orders, which require, in all, the delivery during 
the coming summer, in Boston or Providence, 
of twenty-five hundred tons. Of this quanti- 
ty, nine nundred Bad fifty tons have already 
been received, and laid down upon the road- 
bed, and to complete even the single track 
which has been begun, there will be required 
the additional quantity of about twelve hun- 
dred tons. This estimated quantity presup- 
poses the continuance of the present rail, 
which, however heavy in comparison with 
any other rail elsewhere used — ^for reasons 
which I had the honor to state to you when 1 
first urged its adoption, and from much re- 
flection on the subject subsequently, (to say 
nothing of the experience on the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railroad, which has induced the 
Directors of that Company, in their last 
Annual Report, to advert to the necessity or 
even <l heavier rail than that used on tneir 
rail-way,) I have no hesitation in recommen- 
ding to your continued preference. The form 
and dimensions of this rail have, however, 
been so fully discussed on former occasions, 
that it is unnecessary at this time to enlarge 
upon the subject ; and for a knowledge of myl 
Tiewt, reference may be had to my several 



Reports hereto annexed, with my correspon- 
dence with our Agents in Great Britain. 
Suffice it, that 1 am aware of no exception to 
this rail but its weight and consequent ex- 
pense, which should be obviated in the fact 
that it.has hut tlu requisite strengthy and thai 
the greater perfection of the rail- way, conse- 
quent on the use of such a rail, will more than 
compensate for the increased cost, which is 
only to be avoided by the substitution of an 
inferior article. It may, however, be well to 
remind the Board, and through them the 
Stockholders, that even with the use of this 
rail, and with all its aitei.dant advantages, ue 
continue to be confident that the actual cost of 
the Railroad will hardly, if at all, exceed that 
which was originally estimated ; and that the 
cost of the raU'Way itself, (as will appear by 
statements append^ to this Report,) will fail 
considerably within my original estimate — the 
causes of which reduced cost are satisfactori- 
ly explained in the substitution of wooden 
sleepers for the stone blocks, which, prior to 
the commencement of the work, it had been 
supposed would be preferred. 

With the authority of your Board, I should, 
therefore, take an early opportunity to extend 
existing orders for rails, so as to insure a 
timely supply during the current season of the 
residue, which will, ere long, be wanted to 
complete the single rail-way, with occasional 
passing places, throughout the route from 
Boston to Providence. It is hoped and believ- 
ed that on or before the next annual meeting 
of the Stockholders, I shall have the satisfac- 
tion to announce to you the completion of the 
Railroad, in so far tnat its use may be availed 
of for the transportation of passengers and 
goods, between those cities. When tnis desi- 
rable result shall have obtained, a very im- 
portant link in the chain of inland communi- 
cation, which is to connect our Atlantic 
Cities, will have been supplied ; and the cer- 
tain and increasing revenue which mus4 
accrue, will, I feel confident, at least equal 
the most sanguine expectations of the Stock- 
holders. 

It is quite impossible, and the attempt would 
seem futile, to estimate with precision the 
amount of trade which in future years, with 
all the increased facilities of intercommunica- 
tion between the great emporiums of the com- 
merce of our country, shall seek the natural 
channel to be afforded by your Road between 
Boston and the extensive territory east of it. 
and the City of New-York; and we should, 
therefore, in preference, present the fact thai 
the existing trade will amply compensate the 
enterprising projectors of the Boston and Pro 
vidence Railroad, and that it cannot he diverted 
elsewhere. 

Pending the completion of this railroad, an 
interesting question will suggest itself to the 
proprietors if they may not now begin to real- 
ize a return on their invested capital, from the 
opening to the public the use of that por- 
tion of the road which, as has been stated, has 
already been completed. I am quite aware of 
the practice in similar cases, and the general 
impression that this practice is profitable ; yet 
my experience leads me to doubt the accuracy 
of this conclusion. Crowds doubtless do, and 
would probably continue to, as curiosity might 
dictate, occasionally throng the railroad; but, 
however, at such times, we should enjoy an 
octm, I apprehend, without the impulse of 
business to attract them, it would prove to be 
a very^Iifcnfating' trade ; and, under such cir- 
cumstances, I am satisfied the result would be 
by no means profitable. I do not mean to say 
that in this I cannot be mistaken, neither that 
the experiment may not be worthy your con- 
sideration; but, entertaining the opinions 
which I have expressed, I attach the more im- 
portance to a project, which, if assented to, 
would at an early day, in connexion with the 
turnpike, bring into certain and more steady, 
and, therefore, more profitable action, a por- 
tion of the railroad. I allude to the construc- 



tion of a branchy which, diverging from the 
main stem, about eight and three quarter miles 
from the Company's depot in Boston, wouK 
afford a railway communication between Bos 
ton and and the flourishing village of Dedhan. 
— a charter for which having, on the applica- 
tion of this corporation, been granted by the 
General Court of Massachusetts, at its last 
session, the requisite surveys have, as requires 
by your order of April 14th, 1834, been subse- 
quently made under my direction, by Assistan 
Engineer Barney, to whom that duty was as 
signed by me. His report, with the drawini 
illustrative of the same, and an approxima. 
estimate of the cost, is hereto appended ; froi 
which it will be seen, that' the length of thi 
branch is but two and one-third miles, the in 
clinations sufficiently favorable for the use c. 
locomotive engines, and that the cost of con- 
structing the same with a single railway, ii 
the manner in which I should propose to builc 
it, will be about $30,000. 

If commenced with all convenient despatch 
and prosecuted vigorously, it may be entirely 
completed in all the coming month of Septem- 
ber. 

I subjoin the communications which I have 
received from those gentlemen resident in Ded- 
ham, and conversant with the interconrsc 
which now exists, from different sources, be- 
tween that place and Boston, from which ii 
would appear that, even after the eompletion 
of the main stem, the trade of this branch will 
in all probability prove lucrative. As the 
rails shall continue to arrive from England, 
(and we are almost in daily expectation of a 
further supply,) they will be laid down with 
all practicable despatch, and the railway ex- 
tended beyond the Neponsett Meadows, to its 
intersection with the county road in Canton, 
in the vicinity of the Stone Factory, on the 
eighteenth section, (fifteen and one quarter 
miles from Boston ;) to which point the road 
bed is now prepared for the reception of the 
rails. It may then become a question, if the 
railroad may not thence be profitably used for 
the accommodation of the south-eastern por- 
tion of the State, in its intercourse with Bos- 
ton, including the travelling from Taunton. 
Fall River, New Bedford, &c. ; and if, in ad- 
dition to this, the public stages which now 
pursue the turnpike between Boston and Pro- 
vidence, may not, in preference, travel the 
road through Attleborov^h, Foxborough, Sha- 
ron, to Canton, and thence avail of the railroad 
to Boston. This, I am inclined to think, will 
be found by the proprietors of public coaches 
expedient, and whenever it shall be, we shall 
be — as we are at this present — prepared with 
railway carriages, and the necessary moving 
power to accommodate the public. 

The eighteenth and nineteenth sections, 
which together include a distance of two and 
one quarter miles, it is hoped will be gradua- 
ted, and the construction of the Canton Via- 
duct, which intervenes between these sections, 
be completed in all the cnrrent year; and, a^ 
the Board is aware, it was always apparent 
from the nature and extent of the excavation* 
and embankments on these sections, and tb 
character of the intervening structure, th 
portion of the road must necessarily be the las 
completed. 

The character of the Canton Viaduct, an( 
the terms of the contract for the constructioi 
of the same, will be seen on reference to s 
copy of the contract. 

From the end of the nineteenth section 
(sixteen miles from Boston,) to the vicinity c . 
India Bridge, (in or opposite Providence, 
where, for the present, we will support 
the railroad to terminate — including a dis 
tance of twenty-five miles — as is exhibited or 
the profiles shewing the monthly prolnress o 
all parts of the work, much of the road-bed hsf 
already been graded ; and the whole of it will 
(with the exception of the thirty-seventh sec- 
tion, the contract for which provides that ii 
be done by the month of November,) certainly 
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be during the coming autumn; and measures i 
haring been taken to obtain not only the re- 
quisite supply of rails, but all the materials 
required for the railway, the operation of lay- 
ing the rails will also be continued, between the 
eighteenth section and Providence, with all 
practicable despatch, when from time to time 
the rails shall arrive, and this portion of the 
road-bed be ready for their reception. In fine, 
I repeat with confidence my belief that the use 
of the railroad, through its whole extent, will 
not be postponed bevond the return of the next 
annual meeting of tne stockholders, or at far- 
thest at a very early day subsequently. 

All diligence shall meanwhile be practised, 
to perfect the moving power and the machine- 
ry appertinent, and to place all parts of the 
work in a condition to be able to transport 
with celerity and safety. The annexed return 
of Mr. Gibbs, the assistant superintendent ot 
contractors, who is also charged with the 
superintendence of the moving power, enu- 
merates fourteen passenger cars, which have 
already been provided — eight of which were 
built by the Company at their depot in Bos- 
ton ; as well as a partial supply ot burthen 
cars. The number of both will of course be 
increased with reference to our future exi- 
gencies. 

The following is a general abstract of all 
my disbursements in the service of the Com- 
pany, from the commencement of my connec- 
tion with it up to the expiration of the last 
quarter, ending March 31st, the vouchers for 
which have been submitted to, and passed to 
my credit, by the treasurer. 

General abatmot of disburaementi^n orconnt of purcha* 
Mas and ezpenditarefl, made by William Gibbs McNeill, 
Agent and Engineer of the Boston and Providence Uailruad 
Company, aa per vouchen rendered to the Treasurer, up 
to March 31, 1834. 

Jf(Umte •f Ditburse- PmrtMa*e. FxrtendU'e. 7\fUi. 






I)ol8. Ct«. Dollit. Cti. DolU. Ct0. 



Graduation - - - 5,343 87 
Railway - - - - 2,«74 90 
Lumber .... 22,453 32 

Land 40,993 68 

~ 750 38 

4^1 57 
1,000 00 



173,261 88 178,605 75 



Engineer department 
Locomotive and Can 
Quarry in Canton 
Brid^ea - - - 
Contingencioa 
Teaminig « . - 
Fencing - • - 
Maacm-y ... 

Total . . 



351 56 
342 58 



7,400 00 
2,237 89 

33,031 52 
2,758 44 
4,544 38 
6,345 77 
970 45 
2,258 27 
1,396 07 
16,800 78 



9,674 90 

24,691 21 

40,993 68 

33,781 90 

6,980 01 

5,544 38 

6,345 77 

1,322 01 

2,268 27 

1,738 65 

16,800 78 



- - f77,731 86 251,005 45 328,737 31 
For a minute statement of the items of the 
several objects above enumcraieJ, to wJiich 
the funds entrusted to me have been applied, 
and for the system of accountability which 
has been adopted and rigidly adhered to, I beg 
to refer to the journal of proceedings of the en- 
gineer department of the Company, the Ic^er, 
requisition book, Stc, among the archives ol 
the Company. They are in charge of Wra, 
Raymona Lee, who lias ably and most faith- 
fu..y assisted me in all that relates to the va- 
ruPG disbursements on account of construction ; 
f whom, as well as to the numerous other 
gentlemen with whom I have been associated 
in your service, I take pleasure in acknowledg- 
ing mv obligations for their cheerful and unre- 
mitted exertions, to aid me to promote the in- 
terests of those who have honored me with 
their confidence. 

To meet the current expenses, and those an- 
ticipated prior to the annual meeting of the 
stockholders, the residue of the capital of the 
corporation will be required, which if assessed 
in monthly instalments, it is thought will pro. 
vide the necessary funds. Which is respect- 
fully submitted, by, Gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, Wm. Gibbs McNeill, 

.\gent and Engineer of the Company. 

The following extract from the written con- 
tract, will' show*"! he character of the Canton 

Viaduct on the Boston and Providence Rail- 
road : 
It i« understood that the said viaduct shall 



commence at a point 10.5 feet north-east of 
station marked b70, of the centre line of the 
Boston and i'rovidence Railroad, and extend 
(il3.5 feet on said centre line, to a point £{ feet 
south-west of station marked 676, crossing the 
mill-pund of the Stone F^actory, so called : that 
the said viaduct shall terminate at each end 
by aa abutment and circular wing walls : that 
the basement wail shall, in every part, be laid 
un a sulid foundation — shall extend entirely 
across the base of the structure, and project 
from 1 to 2 feet beyond the exterior face of the 
superstructure, as may be directed. 

The said basement wall shall be construct- 
ed of the best dry masonry, and the stone of 
such dimensions as shall be approved of by the 
agent or his assistant ; the said basement 
wall shall in every part commence at least 
3 feet below the surtace of the earth, except 
where solid rock shall be encountered, and 
shall be raised to such elevation as the agent 
or hib assistant may direct. 

The superstructure shall consist of two 
walls, extending the entire length of the via- 
duct, connected at intervals of 27^ feet by but- 
tresses of 15^ feet thick, extending transversely 
across the walls, and projecting 4 feet beyond 
their faces — the main walls to be 4 feet thick, 4^ 
feel below the grade uf the road at all points, 
and to have a battrc on their exterior faces of 1 
loot in 48 feet, or 1 inch to 4 feet — the interior 
faces to be perpendicular, and to have a clear 
of 4 feet ; the exterior faces of the abutments 
and buttresses to have a battre conforming to 
the faces of the walls, viz., \ foot to 48 feet. 

There shall be one arch for a road-way, 
situated near station marked 674, the span of 
which shall be 22 feet — (the distance between 
the buttresses at this point shall be 36 feet, to 
conform thereto) — and seven arches of 8 feet 
span each, for the passage of the water in the 
pond. The impost of the arch over the road- 
way shall be at least 12 feet from the surface 
of the road — the arch semi-circular, and the 
voussoirs or ring stones 3 feet long, and not 
less than 15 inches thick ; the intrados and 
vault of the arch to have the same character, 
and dressed to conform in appearance to the 
exterior suriace of the walls ; each arch over 
the pond to be situated midway between two 
buttresses — the imposts to be at least 6 feet 
above the surface ot the water when the pond 
is full ; the voussoirs to be 18 inches lon^, and 
not less than 12 inches thick, and the intra- 
dos and vaults of the same cliaracter as that 
of the road-way. 

The entire superstructure shall be construct- 
ed of the best range work, laid in mortar ; the 
beds, ends, and one inch round the faces of 
the stones, dressed ; each and every stone in 
a range, shall have an equable bearing, and 
shall not have a rise of less than 16 inches ; 
the stones in each course shall have a rise 
equal to the face stone of that course ; all 
inequalities or cavities, formed by the ir- 
regular ends of the large stones, to be filled 
with small stone and mortar, and made 
solid. The ranges in no instance to be 
broken between the buttresses, but shall ex- 
tend so as to include one buttress at least. 
There shall be a sufficient number of headers 
each range to secure the stability of the 



range with the st<»ne forming the face of the 
course. 

The buttress shall be carried up to within 7 
feet of the grade of the road, where an impost 
projecting about 6 inches, shall be laid, and 
arches, forming an arc »f a circle, with verse 
sines of 4 feet each, shall be sprung up from 
buttress to buttress, the voussoirs of which 
shall be 18 inches through, and the character 
of the work similar in all respects to the arch 
over the road-way. 

The entire superstructure to be surmounted 
by a coping 18 inches thick, projecting one 
foot beyond the exterior faces of the ring stones 
of the arches, and formed of stone of such di- 
mensions as the agent and engineer or his as- 
sistant may direct, and the seams of the 
coping stones shall be filled and closed with 
such cement as shall be durable and impervi- 
ous to water. - 
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work, and placed at such- intervals as the 
agent or his assistant shall direct ; and stone 
not less than 7 feet in length, and of sufficient 
thickness, shall be placed at intervals between 
the buttresses, as oinders, to unite the two 
main walls, and projecting into the wall 18 
inches beyond the interior faces. 

The exterior surface of the abutments and 
wing walls, shall be similar to the exterior 
surface of the main walls of the superstruc- 
ture, and the stone forming the faces of the 
same laid in mortar ; the stone of the interior 
of the wing walls shall be laid dry — but in 
every other respect shall conform to the gene- 
ral character of the superstructure, viz., of the 
best range work, each stone having a solid bed 
and^ bearing, and of dimensions suitable to 



In the Journal of last week it was stated 

that Af r. Burden's engine was built under the 

direction of Mr. Snodgrass, of Glasgow. 

This is not exactly correct. He had the' 

direction of the cast iron packing, and pro. 

posed an alteration in thevalve ; but, other- 
wise, it was built under the direction of Mr. 
T. B. SaUman, of Novelty Works, in this 
city. 

On Oiling Locks, Dook LiiTCHBS, &c. — 
We have somewhere read ef a gentleman who 
was in the habit of taking a nap sometime 
during the day ; but near his couch hunff a 
door on rusty hinges, which grated so harsnly 
when moved as always to break his slumbers ; 
and it was remarked that the labor of one 
minute with a feather dipped -in oil, would have 
prevented the disturbance. He then might 
have quietly taken his sieski. It was too tri- 
fling a concern, however, to require immediate 
attention : it could be done at any time ; and 
why should he get up and do it then ? Like a 
philosopher, he would not move without a suf- 
ficient motive ; and week after week, and year 
after year, he was reminded of Milton's sub- 
lime conception of the doors of another region. 

We have been in the habit of frequently oil- 
ing the locks and latches of our doors, not only 
as a matter of comfort and convenience but of 
Jstrict economy — because we are persuaded they 
will last much longer when they are shut and 
opened withoHit strain or jar. Owinff to forget- 
fulness of the time when it was last done, how- 
ever, the latches on two doors, when pushed to, 
had refused to rise, and cohsequently would 
neither shut closely nor fasten, it had beeome 
necessary to raise them by hand. At first we 
conclude!! that some roughness, occasioned by 
wearing, which we could not well explain, was 
the cause of the difficulty, and we tnought of 
using a fine file to remove it ; but happily we 
first tried the experiment of an oiled leather, 
and we were delighted to find every obstruc- 
tion vanish : all moved like clock-work. 

A wooden latch was the fastening for a door 
exposed to the weather ; and It had lately been 
rentted so as to rise with great fiMsility. A sin- 
gle shower of rnin, however, put a stop to the 
movement ; and it would not shut without the 
assistance of the hand. We therefore applied 
a few drops of oKve oil — ^the spell was destroy- 
ed ; and tnouffh it has rained much since that 
time, the latch rises and fastens without the 
least trouble. 

Who of our readers have' grating doors, or 
locks and latches that have become refhustory? 
In such cases we should point to the oil flask. 

Lbad Minis. — ^No lead mines in the world 
are supposed to be richer or more abundant 
than those of Missouri, on the borders of the 
Mississippi. The ore is often found within two 
feet of the surface of the ground, in detached 
masses, weighing from one to eighteen hundred 
pounds. The annual produce is calculated to 
be three millions of pmmds. .^..^ ^ 
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MAP or THE GOLD RSGION OF VIRQINIA. 
[Fhmi a Correspondent.] 
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This map exhibits a condpnsed view of the 
gold region of Virginia, and is taken from a 
larger one belonging to Mr. F. Shepherd, of 
New-Haven, who has spent some months in 
surveying and exploring this interesting por- 
tion of our countiy. We say interesting, be- 
cause the amount of gold annually obtained in 
the Unitid States, is estimated in millions of 
dollars ; and this amount is rapidly increasing 
when, comparatively speaking, the surface on- 
Iv of the ground has been disturbed in getting 
thisprecious metal. 

We learn from Mr. S. that the undue excite, 
ment which the first discovery of gold creates 
in the minds of all classes, is now at an end in 
Virginia, and the business of gettinff gold is 
assuming a settled and systematic character. 
The farmer now goes on with his farming, and 
the experienced miner with his mining, and in 
this way each is mutually an aid to the other. 

As to the richness of the Virginia ores, Mr. 
S. has given us Aill satisfaction, by simply 
pQttodinff them in a mortar and washmg away 
the sand in our presence, when, to our sur- 
prise, a large profK>rtion of metallic gold ap- 
peared in numerous and beautiful grains, and 
this, too, from specimens which had no gold 
visible on the outside. 

• The following is an extract from the report 
of Mr. Shepherd: 

" I am decidedly of opinion that Virginia is 
destined, sooner or later, to become a rich and 
prosperous mining country ; that whenever 
skill and capital shall be judiciously applied, 
(in tlie lan^piage of an able and beautiful wri- 
ter,) she will one day be to the country what 
GomwaH is to England," the seat of prodigious 
industry, and the source of individual and na- 
tional wealth." 

In coming to this conclusion I do not lose 
sight of the great natural advantages which 
Virffinin possesses over other mining districts 
in tne United States, and throughout the worldl 
It win be seen by the map that by a littlp more 
than half a day's ride, any one can be* trans. 



jiported from the city of Washington on the Po- 
l/tomac, to the gold mines on the Rappahannoc, 
on the bankii of a beautiful river made navtga- 
gable by locks * and dams, a distance of ten 
miles to tide- water and steamboat navigation, 
commencing at Fredericksburg, which is a 
busy inland town, at all seasons supplying a 
plentiful market. Add to this the very low] 
price of provisions and labor, the vast abun- 
dance of wood and timber, the great number 
of water powers easily created upon the nu- 
merous streams, the peculiarity of the soil and 
earth as affording facilities for excavation, 
(since steam is now applied to all kinds of dig- 
ging,) and finally the beautiful developement 
of the rich gold veins, said by those who have 
been observers in both countries, by far to ex- 
cel Mexico, South America, or even Russia, 
so much celebrated of late for her gold mines. 
These veins are composed of quartz common- 
Iv called white flint, from one to four fe^,t in 
thickness, generally perpendicular in the earth 
like a wall, supported on both sides bv sofl tal- 
cose slate, and extend from the surface to an 
unknown depth. It is not uncommon to find 
gold in the broken firagraents of the veins at the 
surface, and it has also been found at the depth 
of 160 feet increasingly rich. The gold dis- 
trict lies in that part of Virginia between the 
tide. water and Blue Ridge, where the atmos- 
phere is drv and exhilerating, the climate mild 
and agreeable, the water well tasted and pure, 
the inhabitants of that class so long and so 
justly famed for their hospitality and refine- 
ment, and for whose convenience, the great 
National or Southern Railroad is about to pass 
by them as it were at their thresholds. 

Still, with all these natural and extraordina- 
ry advantages, I feel it ray duty, continues Mr. 
Shepherd, to give rav friends and fellow-citi- 
zens of New-England, a few words of advice 
by way of caution. That there is a very large 
amount of gold in the great State of Virginia, 
and that this large amount of gold may be ex- 
tracted so as to afford a larsre profit, is clear to 
a demonstration ; and I believe that this sec- 
tion of our country is worthy the attention ofj' 
northern enterprise and capital. Yet it fre- 
€|uently happens that many persons have an 
idea that wuerever gold is discovered, if they 
can but get possession of the lands, no matter at 
what price, their fortune is made for a certainty. 
This foolish impression has ruined ninny a 
man. The temptation is so great that where a 
person wishes to sell his land as gold land, 
and cannot find gold upon it, in order to effect 
his object, he will sometimes bring gold sands 
and ores from a distance, and bury them upon 
his own grounds, which of course the pur- 
chaser finds out to his sorrow when too late. 
Again, some persons, on finding a few grains 



will surely find the precious metal in masses 
and blocks. It is needless to add that such 
visionary dny-dreams are rarely realized — stUl 
m<iny are sanguine enough to pursue the 
chance with great ardor. 

To those persons who engage in this bu- 
siness for the purpose of speculation, I would 
8ay that they will only be benefitted at the ex- 
pense of others, and will injure the mining in- 
terest of the country more in a few days than 
they can possibly repair in many years. 

Finally, persons ought not to engage in this 
bu8iiic88, without previous skill and experi- 
ence. It is obviously unsafe for them to do so ; 
and here is the cause of so many faihires of 
companies and individuals. Gold mining is as 
much an art or trade as iron mining. What 
company of farmers would undertake of theip' 
selves to get iron from the ore ? And what 
would be the probable result of such an under- 
taking ? What would be the result if this same 
company of farmers should undertake to work 
'lie ores of zinc, so rich and abundant in this 
country ? I have no doubt you anticipate the 
result correctly ; and the same result is to be ex- 
pected in their undertaking to get gold. Some 
persons in their ignorance suppose that if they 
expend a large amount, or venture a large sum, 
thnt they shall certainly realize something in 
return. Such visionary men loSe their all, gene- 
tally ; whereas, in the hands of a discreet and 
experienced man, {every cent of that money, 
like the well directed blows of the axeman, 
would be turned to a good account ; and in. 
stead of a loss he would reap a reward of an 
hundred fold. In proof of this I have known 
a man to expend ten hundred dollars and get 
ten thousand dollars of ^oldforhis reward, and, 
from an examination of his lands, believe that 
he might labor all his life in the same prudent 
way, and with the same good success. Again 
I have known another man in (he same situa- 
tion precisely, expend the same sum and get 
nothing but a load of debt upon his shoulders 
instead of ffold. Now will you say that these 
mines ought not to be worked ? No, you will 
say let them be worked bv honest, experienced 
and prudent men. Let this be done, and the 
capitalist will find his money profitably em- 
ployed, and the millions of gold in Vireima will 
be made to circulate and gladden the nearts of 
millions of the human race now pining in want 
and *' perishing for lack of knowledge." - 



Heat. — ^It has been said by an astronomer, 
that a globe of red hot iron as large as our 
earth would scarcely cool in 50,000 years. If . 
this be. true, then the comet which appeared in 
1680, cooling a hundred times as mst as the 
hot iron, its heat beinz actually 2,060 times 
greater, would take a million of years to become 
perfectly cool, admitting it to possess a quantity 
of matter equal to that constituting this earth. 
That the comet alluded to was solid, cannot be 
doubted, as Sir Isaac Newton clearly demon- 
strated that in its passage through the neigh, 
borhood of the sun, it must have been dissi- 
pated, hiul it not been of solid compact sub- 
stance. In its perihelion, Dec. 8, it was ob- 
served io be to the distance of the earth from 
the sun as 6 to IfiO, The sun's heat in the 
comet, at that time, was to the heat with us at 
midsummer as 1,000,000 to 36, or as 28,000 to 
1. Had the comet consisted of exhalations of 
the sun, as some astronomers of the day inti. 
mated, it must have been completely dissipated ; 
for the heat of the sun, it is generally allowed, 
is as the density of his rays, or in other words, 
reciprocally as the squares df the distances of 
places from the sun.— [Scientific Tracts.] 



LioHT. — ^Dr. Nieuwentyt has computed that, 
in a second, there flows 418,660,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 parti- 
clces of light out of a burning candle, which 
number cont^s, at least, 6,337,342,000,000 
times the number of grains of sand in the 
whole earth, supposing every cubic inch of t|ie 
of gold, suppose that if they Jlig deep^ they Hearth to contain a miUion of grains. 
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Silk Manufactuek and Morus Multicau. 
LIS. — ^About the year 1824, M. Perottet, a dis- 
tinguished travelling botanist, introduced this 
valuable plant into France. He procured two 
specimens at Manilla, the capital of the Philli- 
pine Isles* and carried them to the Isle of Bour- 
bon» and from thence into Cayenne and France. 
Now there are millions in Europe, Asia, and 
America growing from those two plants ; and in 
a few years, there will be additional millions. 
From an article in the New-England Farmer, 
by Wm. Kenrick, we extract the following : 

The sudden and extraordinary extension of 
the silk manufactures, both in France and in 
England, during the last ten years, has been 
mainly ascribed to the machine invented in 
France by M. Jacquard ; and the powerful 
impulse thus given has been assigned to the 
Jacquard Loom. This loom is stated to per- 
form all those labors which had heretofore been 
exclusively confined to the most skilful hands, 
with important economy of time and labor in 
the preliminary steps, and is so decidedly su- 
perior to all other looms, for all the curious va- 
rieties of figure-silk weavirif , that it has super- 
seded them all, both throughout France and 
Enffland. 

Those resources, the millions we now annu- 
ally expend for silks, the productions of foreign 
industry, and of foreign policy, draining our 
country of its treasures — those vast sums 
should be preserved to our citizens. This in- 
dustry ana resource of wealth must not be 
compromised nor bartered, nor sacrificed to ri- 
val and particular interests, or to the interests 
of rival nations. The cultivation of silk being 
in no wise exclusive, but a great and general 
interest, alike adapted to every region of our 
countrv, from the north to the extreme scuth ; 
firom the Atlantic to our territories which are 
bounded on the Pacific ocean — it demands that 
equal share of protection which has been be. 
stowed on cotton, on iron, on tobacco, and on 
the productions of the sugar cane. But the 
encouragement of the cultivation of the Mulber- 

Sff and of the growth of silk, in the United 
totes, as a resource of Agriculture, seems not 
to have formed any part whatever of what is 
called the '* The American System." 

The enterprise, the fertile invention, the no- 
ble efforts or individual exertion, have already 
accomplished much, but the field is very broad 
ind oi vast extent ; much yet remains to be 
lone. That industry which still slumbers : 
hat portion, which unawakened is now lost, 
leing alone more than sufficient to accomplish 
ill, if once aroused and rightly directed — more 
than sufficient to recover again those very con- 
siderable sums, the millions so prodigally ex 
pended, with interest an hundred fold. 

By those unceasing toils and mighty efforts, 
iud matchless labors, for which our people are 
io distinguished, the millions thus recovered 
«vi]l not only be their just reward, but will add 
o the substantial wealth of the nation, and to 
he glory of the whole Republic. * * * 

In our own country there may yet perhaps be 
tome who would advance the question whether 
his most desirable plant will endure the winters 
of northern climates. At New-York, on Long 
Island, this mulberry has sustained, unprotect. 
ed, the riffors of seven winters, as I am inform. 
ed, and ue extraordinary winter of 1831-2, 
which destroyed so many trees hitherto deemed 
hardy even to the root. 

1 have indeed sanguine expectations, that the 

Morus Multicaulis may prove as hardy in our 

'limate, as the peach tree, which was original- 

y from Persia, or the cherry tree, when once 

leir roots have become established. Its vegeta- 

aon being rapid and luxuriant, and prolonged to 

a later perioa in autumn than that of most other 

trees, or till the tender and yet vegetating tips 

of thf twigs are checked by the frost, these 

^Ktarems ends will generally be lost, as they al. 



ways are of the common White Mulberry when 
young. 

In our climate, tliere are many kinds of trees 
which need protection during the first winter, 
though they may never require any afterwards. 
Such are the young seealing plants of but a 
single summer's growth, of the Cherry ^ Plum, 
Pear, the Q^ince, and the White Mulberry, &c. 
all which require to be carefully, compactly 
placed in cellars ; during winter, their roots 
buried iif soil ; or occasionally, for protection, 
may be laid in out of doors compactly and in a 
slanting position, their bodies bein^ in part pro- 
tected by soil. For all these species are liable 
to be killed occasionally to the root by the first 
winter, or to be utterly destroyed by being 
thrown out by frost, yet in the second winter 
it is far otherwise ; their roots becoming strong 
and firmly established, the well ripened wood 
of the second year, and the wood of two years 
growth becomes indestructible by any but very 
extraordinary winters. I have taken the same 
precautionary measures with the young and 
tender plants of this Mulberry, so valuable — the 
layers of but a single summer's growth, which 
are separated in autumn. 

I will offer some further evidence of the bar- 
dihood of this plant. But the experiments 
which are now m progress elsewhere, as well 
as here, on a more extensive scale, will, as I 
trust, soon enable us to put this subject more 
fully at rest. 

Very late in the spring of 1833, more than an 
hundred young trees uf the Morus Multicaulis 
were set out on the place of S.V. S. Wilder, Esq. 
in Bolton, Worcester county. The soil springy, 
the exposition cold, and sloping to the north ; 
Mr. Joseph Breck, a distinguished botanist of 
Lancaster, the town adjoining, having especial 
charge of these plants, has lately very criticallv 
examined them. Thus unfavorably situated, 
and unprotected, they have borne the last win- 
ter without iujury, except only the very tips of 
the twigs. ]Vfr. Breck is persuaded that they 
are even hardier than the common White Mul- 
berry, siace some hundred of the latter, which 
stood very near, were killed half way down to 
the ground by this same winter. 

I have just received a letter, of the 30th ult., 
from John Gordon, Esq. a public spirited gen- 
tleman, who has, during tne last year, made 
trial of the Morus Multicaulis, at Hampstead, 
N. H. These plants grew well during the 
summer and have borne well the winter, and 
are now luxuriantly vegetating to within two or 
three inches of the tips. Mr. Gordon is now 
making trial of the White Mulberry, and the 
Morus Muliicaulis, in the city of Portland, in ex. 
posed situations, also of the silk worm, confi. 
dent they will all succeed well, and that the cul- 
ture of silk will answer well in that climate. 

Although the Mulberry flourishes most lux- 
uriantly in a moist and rich soil, and protected 
situation, yet the leaves in such soils and situa- 
tions are more crude, and not of a ouality so 
nourishing. Besides, the growth of the tree in 
such situations being much more rapid, the 
wood is consequently more tender and more li- 
able in northern elimates to be killed by winter ; 
and authors seem to be agreed, that the proper 
soils for the Mulberry tree are dry sandy, or 
stony ; and trees on dry, light soils, and situa. 
ted on the open plains, and on hills the most 
exposed to cold wmds, will generally be found 
to suffer least of all from the efiects of winter. 
Such appears to have been the case in 1831-2 ; 
the ravages of tliat destructive winter seem to 
have been generally confined to trees growing 
in particular situations and soils. Even deli- 
cate trees and plants, the natives of more south- 
ern climes, become more hardy, and capable of 
supporting the northern winters, by being plant- 
ed on the north side of buildings and fences, 
and in their shade. The exposure to the mo.st 
intense degree of cold, in such situations, is 
more than compensated by the protection which 
is thus afforded to the plants during winter, 
from the pernicious and far more destructive 
rays of the sun. 

The prediction, in 1830, of the late Pr. Felix 



Pascalis, that, ''afler the discovery of this 
plant, a doubt no longer exists, that two crops 
of silk may be produced in a single season ;" 
this prediction has since been fulfilled — ^its truth 
confirmed by experiment — the soil and cultiva- 
tion, the habitations for the successive genera- 
tions of insects, being yet the same : all thus 
converted to a double use, and the whole pro- 
duction doubled. It must be obvious, that the 
actual profit thus augmented must be manifold. 
Newton, June 7th 1634. 

Rut A. BAOA.-«-The following is an account of 
the method of cultivating Ruta Baga, adopted 
by the Rev. Henry Col man, in ohtaininar a crop 
for which he received a premium of $20 from 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society in the 
vear 1830. From the N. E. Farmer, vol. ix, p. 
284. 

Gentlemen, — Accompanying this you have 
the certificates of a crop of Ruta Baga, raised 
this year on my farm in Lynn. From these it 
will appear that on an acre, measured by a 
sworn surveyor, on one side of the field, there 
were gathered 741 baskets full ; and that forty 
baskets of the above named, weighed at the 
towp scales 2750 lbs. net weight. This, al- 
lowing 56 lbs. to a bushel, the standard weight 
assumed by the Society, would give a crop of 
903 bushels to the acre. 

The turnips were planted on the 29th of June 
and 2d of July ; about one pound and a half of 
seed was used for the acre ; and they were ga- 
thered and stored in cellars and iu the barn, in 
the last part of November. 

The ground on which they grew is a good 
soil, neither wet nor dry, and bore the last year 
an abundant crop of onions, and corn the year 
preceding the last. It was well manured at 
both times, and in fine tilth. It was manured 
with at least six cords to the acre of baru-ma* 
nure the last spring, and sowed again to oni- 
ons; but the seed entirely failinc, it was 
ploughed, harrowed, furrows struck out, and 
about eight cords of bam-nymure spread in the 
furrows ; ploughed again, so as by a back fur- 
row to form a ridge over the manure, and the 
seed sown with a small drilUharrow on the 
ridges, making rhe rows about twenty inches 
asunder. As soon as the plants were of suffi- 
cient size, a drill-harrow, with small shares 
fixed to it, to cut off all the weeds, was passed 
through the rows : and the plants thinned 
with a small weeding-hoe to the distance of 
about eight inches apart, and the vacant places 
filled upjby transplanting from the supemume- 
rarv plants. They were once more narrow^ 
and cleaned, which was a very small labor ; 
and owinff to the very unpropitious weather, 
were not harvested until very late. Some of 
them were very large ; one weighed 15 lbs., 
and many were nearly as large. The exact 
expense of cultivating the acre cannot be esti- 
mated, as it was intermixed with other farm- 
work ; but the whole, from the sowing to the 
gathering, was not two-thirds of the labor usu- 
ally bestowed on planting, cultivating, and ga- 
thering an acre of potatoes. 

My Swedish Turnips the last year, of which 
I raised considerable quantities, were fed off to 
my oxen, dry cows, young stock, and fatting 
sheep. To the cattle they were of very great 
advantage ; and for feeding sheep, they proved 
the last year, by an accurate account, worth 
from ten to twelve and a half cents per bushel. 

The man who has the care of my stock, con- 
siders them as among the most profitable feed 
which can be given, either to fetting or to store, 
cattle. Three years' experiment has increased 
their value very much for these purposes, in 
my own estimation. 

I am, gentlemen, very respectfully yours, 

Henst Colman. 

A correspondent in the N. E. Farmer, vol. xi., 
p. 277, writes thus : 

* A wish to have others profit by my experi. 
ence has induced me to send you, Mr. Eaitor, 
half a sheet of remarks on the culture of the 
Ruta Ba^, as a food for domestic animals. I 
have cultivated from half an acre to three acres 
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of this root every year for thirteen years in 
•accession, and feel competent to give rules for 
its culture, and confidence in recommending it 
as a valuable and profitable crop. 

' The soil must be rich and dry ; and the 
more it inclines to a sand loam the better. 
Clay is the worst, and wet soils will not answer 
atalL 

' PreporatUms. — ^My general practice has 
been to manure well a piece of pasture, or cio- 
ver ley, from which the hay has first been cut, 
plouffh it handsomely over, and barrow it well. 

' Sowing, <f«. — ^I sow in rows, at two and a 
half or three feet, with a drill-harrow. The 
sooner the preceding operations succeed each 
other the better. I have sown broadcast, but 
the expense of thinning and culture is increased. 
A man will drill in three or four acres a day. 
We allow a pound of seed to the acre, though 
half this, properly distributed, is enoush. Sow 
from the 28th of June to the 10th of July. 

' CuUure. I use a cultivator, that may be 
graduated to the space between the rows, 
drawn by a horse, as soon as the plants can be 
well distinguished. This is repeated in a few 
days, back atid forward, and the implement car- 
ried so close to the drills, as to leave only strips 
of fh>m four to ten inches, which are then tho- 
roughly cleaned with a skim hoe, and the plants 
thinned to eight and ten inches distance. The 
cutlivator soon follows for a third time, and if 
necessary, the skim-hoe, when the crop is ge. 
nendly XiSi till harvest ; the creat aim is to ex- 
tirpate the weeds, and 'to do &is while they are 
small. 

* Harvesting is postponed as long as the sea- 
son will permit. The roots are then pulled up, 
and laid on the vround, the tops of the two 
rows towards each other. The pullers are fol- 
lowed by a man or boy with a biU-hook, who, 
with a light blow, cuts the tops as fast as three 
or four can pull. Three men will in this way 
harvest, of a good crop, 800 bushels in a day. 
The tops are gathered into heaps and taken to 
the yanl in carts, daily, for the stock until they 
•re consumed. An acre will give from five to 
ten cart loads of tops. The routs are piled in 
the field if dry,--thc pits, two or two and a hali 
feet broad, covered with straw and earth, and 
as cold weather approaches, with manure, to 
prevent firost* N. B — ^With a crowbar make 
one or more holes on the crown of the pit, 
which must be left open, to let ofiT the rarened 
air and prevent the roots from heating. 

' f/#e. — ^The tops serve for autumn. As soon 
an the mild weather of spring will justify, I 
break through the frost, and take the contents 
of a pit to my bam, and cover the roots with 
stntw or hay. From thence they are fed to 
mv stock, being first chopped up with a mik, 
(Dutch meat-chopper,) or spade. They are 
excellent for sheep, especially for ewes that 
hsve young, and nogs and horses eat them 
freelv. Steamed, they are used hi the north of 
England for horses as a substitute for grain. 
I have fattened sheep and bullocks upon them 
with profit. They constitute, particularly from 
February to June, an excellent culinary vege- 
ta1>le for the table. A bullock will thrive fast 
upon two bushels a day, and will consume 
hardW any hay, and requires no drink. 

' Produce and Cost. — ^My average crop has 
been 600 bushels pNPr acre, though others have 
raised much heavier products. The cost, in 
manure and labor, wnen they are secured for 
winter, has been from two to three cents per 
busheL 

• N. B. — Cattle or sheep, fattened upon this 
root, should be kept from eating them for eig^ 
or ten days before they are slaughtered, other- 
wise the meat will have an unpleasant savor.* 

J. B. 



Dr. M^Kinnet^M 7\mr in South Florida. 
[For the Quarteriy Journal of Agriculture, 
Mechanics, and Manufactures.] 

Mr. Editob,-~I was in South Florida 
part of the months of February and March. 
The climate is Biild as that of the tropics^ 



and the growth of timber and plants very 
much the same as thai in the West Indies. 
The soil may be divided into the following 
varieties : 1st, The mangrove and marsh 
lands. These are alluvions from the rivers, 
of a deep black mould, and are inundated in 
the rainy season. It Mrill not, however, be 
diflicult to reclaim them, as a dyke two feet 
high will be sufiicient, and when once made 
wul be easily kept in repair, the banks be. 
ing permanent, the currents gentle, and the 
rise of water inconsiderable. The mangrove 
lands are covered with a thick growth of the 
mangrove bush, and the marsh lands with a 
luxuriant crop of tall coarse grass. These 
lands might be profitably cultivated in sugar, 
sea island cotton, and rice, and some think 
that the coffee and chocolate plants may 
iiuceeed equally well. 

2d, The hammock lands. These are co- 
vered with a thick growth of timber, among 
which the live oak, mastic wild fig, and 
gum tree, are most conspicuous. The great, 
er part of the timber is valuable in ship- 
building. The lands are rocky ; the soil a 
light vegetable, mixed with white sand, sea 
shells, and other marine exuvisB. They are 
the principal lands yet cultivated, and pro- 
duce com, potatoes, turnips, with other culi- 
nary vegetables. Several plants of tropical 
origin are also cultivated, such as the plan- 
tain, banana, pine apple, papaya, and a few 
others : these produce good crops, and ripen 
p^fectly well, although they are among 
the most delicate of tropical plants. Limes 
of an excellent quality grow at the mouth of 
the Miami river. Com grows the whole 
year. I saw it ripe, in silk, and sprouting 
from the ground, in the month of Febraary. 

dd, The pine barrens. These occupy the 
greater part of the arable lands, and aflbrd 
but a dull prospect for successful cultivation. 
They are very rocky, and the soil a white 
sand ; the timber is of a stunted growth, but 
good for ship-building, and it is said by resi- 
dents that these lands produce better than 
their appearance would indicate. At pre- 
sent, they afiTord subsistence to the greater 
part of the population of Cape Florida, and 
are even a source of gain to some. The 
compti, or Florida sago plant, grows in great 
abunddnce throughout these barrens ; the 
root of whcih, properly ground and macera- 
ted, produces a nutricious and wholesome 
food ; and when carefully prepared, is equal 
to the best Indian arrowroot, as a substitute 
for which it now finds a ready market in 
some of our commercial cities. It is pre- 
pared at present by a very rude process, and 
yields 25 percent., and would doubtless give 
more if the method of preparing were neater. 

The rivers, although navigable, are short 
in their course. The Miami is but six miles 
long, and is navigable fqr steamboats 4 miles. 
New river is about fifteen miles long, and is 
navigable nearly the whole distance. They 
all terminate in the " great everglade," which 
is the common source of all the rivers and 
brooks found in South Florida. This im- 
inense marsh includes perhaps four-fiflhs of 
all the lands south of 28 degrees. It is co- 
vered with coarse tall grass, contains lakes 
and rivers in its bosom, and beautiful islands 
of timber are seen to specklo its otherwise un- 
variegated surface. The soil of these islands 
is said to be fertile. During the rainy sea< 
son, boats and canoes navigate this immense 
morass, and game, fish, and fowl, amply pay 
the huntsman his labor. 

The borders of the everglade are higher 



than the surrounding lands, hence the water 
descends with great velocity at the heads of 
the rivers, affording good sites for water- 
power machinery ; and perhaps, by cutting a 
canal through this barrier, much good land 
might be drained in the everglade, and the 
navigation of the rivers improved. I have 
seen but few springs ; but the river water is 
pleasant and wholesome, and generally pre- 
ferred by the inhabitants. Well water is also 
procured by digging but a few feet. 

The Capo Florida settlement is considered 
very healthy, fevers and catarrhal affections 
being scarcely known ; 'and, doubtless, if 
people were well fed and lodged, disease 
would be less common than at present. 

The public is apprized that Dr. Perrine, 
United States Consul at Campeche, proposed 
establishing a '' tropical plant" nursery at 
Cape Florida, for the domestication of all 
tropical exotics useful in the arts, or curious 
in science. With this object. Dr. Perrine 
presented a memorial to Congress, on be- 
half of himself and associates, praying the 
grant of a tract of land, to be located in 
South Florida, and to be devoted exclusively 
to the cultivation of tropical exotics. At the 
same time, the legislative council of Florida 
granted an act of incorporation to Dr. Per- 
rine and his associates, as the Florida Tropin 
cal Plant Association.* Dr. P.'s memorial 
was referred to a committee which reported 
favorably thereon, and the report was adopt- 
ed by the Senate. But owing to the great 
absorbing question relative to South Carolina 
Dr. P.'s memorial met the same fate of a! 
other local questions; and it is probable i 
will meet the same neglect this session an 
before, owing ^o the great excitement no\\ 
existing in both houses of Congress. Not • 
withstanding the failure of his project before 
the councils of the nation, Dr. P. continuet^ 
to persevere in his favorite plan. He is now 
establishing, ** unaided and alone," a nursery 
of tropical plants at Cape Florida, and has 
transplanted thither many exotics before un- 
known in this country. He has devoted for 
several years the most assiduous attestion to 
the history and mode of cultivation of the 
many fibrous plants cultivated in tropical lati- 
tudes, with the view of transplanting then 
to his native country. 

It is thought by some that South Florid^i 
will not suit the growth of tropical vegetation 
but facts prove it will. Frosts are unknown 
The most delicate vegetables grow equally 
in winter as in summer, and many plants in- 
digenous to the tropics are also indigenous 
to Cape Florida, among these are several 
species of agave, (henequen, or Sisal hemp,) 
and cactus, which I have never seen except 
in hot climates. But from the impossibility 
of acquiring lands with secure titles, some 
tin^e must elapse before Dr.' Perrine will be 
enabled to prosecute with effect his experi- 
ments. Lands of government are as yet un- 
surveyed, and Spanish claims have not 
been entirely confirmed, so as to leave no 
doubt of their titles. Would it not be advi- 
sable that Congress, at as early an hour as 
practicable, should bring these lands into 
market, thereby opening a new source of 
pecuniary and scientific enterprize to our 
countrymen ? 

Princeton, 14th June, 1834. * 

Remabks. — We leam from a correspond- 
ent of the Farmers' Register, that m Middle 
Florida, *' marl is not rare, the whole coun^ 
try being based on a shell roGk4" 
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OoLD Coins. — We republish from " Bicknell's 
Counterfeit Detector,** a table of the value of Gold 
coins, calculated en the basis of the laws lately pass, 
ed by Congress. 

It is however, proper to say, that these tables do 
not agree with other calculations we have seen — par 
ticularly, as to the value of the Sovereign, which Mr. 
Bicknell's table rates, it is thought too low. — [Ame. 
rican. 

GOLD COINS. 

PUBPAmBD BXrESSSLT FOE '* BlCXllBLL*t RbPOETBR.** 



NAMES OF COINS. 

UNITED STATES. 

Eagle, coined before July 



9rngkt 

d». gr. 



Present 
ttunimrd 



d. c. m* 



11 e 10 



3 

4 

6 
4 

2 



14 
12 

H 

H 

4 

&i 

93 

31 



19 
« 
3-2 
164 



31, 1834, 

Shares In proportion. 
FORRIGN GOLD. 
AUSl'RIAN DOMINIONS. 

Soveroin, 

Double DncaC, 

llunnrlau, do. 
BAVARIA. 
' CaroUn, 

Max d'or, or MaximUlan, 

Ducat, 
BERNE. 

Ducat^deubleinpropOTlion, I 

Piatole, 4 

BRAZIL. 

JohanneB, i in proportion, 18 

Dobraon, 34 

Dobra, 18 

Moldore, | in proportion, 6 

Crusade, 
BRUNSWICK. 

Pistole, double in propor 
tion, 

Ducat. 
COLOGNE. 

Ducal, 
COLOMBIA. 

Doubloons, • 

DENMARK. 

Ducat, Current, 

Ducat, Specie, 

Christian d'or, 
EAST INDIA. 

Rupee, Bombay, 1818« 

Rupee of Madras, 1818, 
Paioda, Star, 
ENGLAND. 

Guinea, half in proportion, 5 8i 

Sovereif n, do 5 "il 

Seven Shilliui Piece, 1 

FRANCE. 

Double Louis, coined be- 
lore 1786, 10 



4 

S 



J7 

8 
3 
4 



/ 

3 



2U 



at 

9 



7 

11 
13 
41 



19 



Louis, do. 

Double Louis, coined 

since 1786, 9 

Louis, do. do. 4 

Double Napoleon, or 40 

fVanc^, 8 

N apokon, or 30 do. 4 

Same as the new Louis 

Guinea, 



11 
H 

30 
83 

7 



3 

4 
3 

4 

3 

3 

1 
t 

16 

30 

10 

6 



4 
8 

3 

14 

1 
3 
3 

6 
6 
I 

4 
4 

1 



9 

4 

8 

4 

7 
3 



08 
54 

59 
39 

33 

61 



5t 

5* 



13 



31 
9 
5J 



FRANKFORT ON THE MAIN. 

Dncat, 3 

GENEVA. 

Flstole, old, 4 

Plarole, new, 3 

HAMBURG. 

Ducat, double la propor- 
tion 3 
GENOA. 

Sequin, 3 

HANOVER. 

Double Georged*or, single, 

in proportion, 8 

DucHi, 3 

Gold Ftorin,doublelnpro- 
tion, 3 

HOLLAND. 

Double Ryder, 13 

Ryder, 6 

Ducat, 3 

Ten Guilder Piece, 5 do 
promirtion, 
MALTA. 

Double Louirf, 10 16 

Ijouts, 5 8 

Demi Louis, 3 16 

MEXICO. 

Doubliions, sliarrs in pro 
portiou, 
MILAN. 

Se(|uin, 8 

Doppia or Pistole, 4 

Forty Livrc Pieces, 1808, 8 
NAPLES. 

Six Ihicat Piece, 1783, 5 
Two do or sequin, 1763 1 
ThrrediLorOiicctia, 1818, 3 
NETHERLANDS. 

Gold LIfMi, or Fourteen 

Florin Piree, 5 

Ten Florin Pleoc, 1730, 4 
PARMA. 

Q,uadruple Pbtole, double 

iu proportion, 18 

Pislote or Droppia, 1787, 4 

do. do. 1796, 4 

Maria TlToreu, 1818, 4 

PIEDMONT 

ristnlc, coined since 1785, 

hairin proiiorUon, 5 

Sequin, half in proportion, 8 
Carlino, coined since 1785, 
lialf In proportioD| 39 



4 36 

3 13 



3 
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7 
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73 
33 



13 
15 



48 
15 
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7 
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7 
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3 
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11 
5 
3 
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66 
13 
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4 
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17 9 14 56 
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9 
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31 



SO 
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3 

7 

4 

1 
3 



4 
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15 
3 
3 
3 



5 

3 



15 
57 
36 

93* 

51 

34 



73 
76 



59 
93 

87 



07 
J3 



6 
3 
1 

& 

1 

7 



1 
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6 
5 
5 
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5 

7 
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3 
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39 
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37 
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66 
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11 




69 
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79 
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79 
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57 
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84 
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57 

70 
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37 

96 
44 
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39 
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19 
6 
3 



30 
04 
97 



9 
4 
3 



37 
65 
33 



3 
3 

7 

5 

1 
3 



5 
4 



16 

4 
4 
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5 
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39 
80 
74 

84 
59 
49 



04 
01 



09 
19 
13 
80 



41 
88 



NAMES OF COINS. 



WHgkt 

dw. gr. 



18 
6 



7 
6 

3 
6 

3 
1 

5 

9 

5 
4 

9 



4 03 4 



15 53 5 



6 35 63 3 97 34 



6 
15 

.'.1 



3 
1 



7 
3 
4 



Piece of 30 Francs, call 

ed Maroico, 4 3| 

POLAND. 

Dacat, 8 5} 

PORTUGAL. 

Dobraon, 34 

Dobra, 18 

Johannes. 18 

Moldore, half in propor* 

tion, 6 33 

Piece of 16 TMoons, or 

1600 Reea, 8 

Old Cnisado of 400Rees, 
New do. 480 do. 
Mllree, coined In 1755 
PRUSSIA. 

Ducat, r48 3 

do. 1787 3 

Frederick, double, 1709 8 

do. do, mm 8 

do. single, 1778 4 
do. do. 1800 4 

ROME. • 

Sequin, coined since 17G0, 3 
Scudo of Republic, 17 

RUSSIA. 

Ducat, 1796, 
do. 1763, 
Gold Ruble, 1756, 
do. 1799, 

do Pohen, 1777, 
Imperial, 1801, 
Half do. 1801, 
do. do. 1618, 
SARDINIA. 

C-irliao, half In pro. 
SAXONY. 

Ducat, 1784, 
do 1797, 
Augustus, 1754, 
do 1784. 

SICILY. 

Ounce, 1751, 
Double do. 1758, 
SPAIN. 

Doubloonm 1773, double 
and single and shares in 
proportion, 17 

Poubloou, n 

Pistole, 4 

Coronllla, Gold Dollar, or 
Vlntern, 1801. I. 

SWEDEN. 

Ducat, 3 

SWITZERLAND. 

Pistole of Helvetic Repub- 
lic, 1800, 4 
TREVS. 

Ducat, 3 

TURKEY. 

Sequin fonduclijOf Con 
stantinople, 1773, 8 

do 1789, 

Half Minler. 1818, 
Seqnin Fonducli, 
YeermeeMekMek, 
TUSCANY. 

SSechiiio, or Sequin, 
RuMKMie of tbc Kingdom 
of Btmrla, 6 

VENICE. 

Zecchinojor Sequin,share8 
In proportion, 3 

WlRTKMBtRO. 

Carolln, 6 

Ducnt, 8 

ZURICH. 

Ducat, double and half in 
proportion, 3 



Prettnt 
aUmdmrd 

d. s. SI. 

8 34 1 

8 13 7 

30 66 6 
16 83 8 
16 



Stand •/ 

lt<34. 

d. c. SI. 

3 56 4 

8 87 5 

33 70 6 
17 30 1 
17 06 4 



6 14 9 6 55 7 



1 99 3 

54 9 

59 8 

73 8 



8 
3 

7 
7 
3 
3 



13 
13 
47 
45 



7 
5 
5 
4 



3 13 1 

58 8 

63 5 

78 

3 37 9 



3 38 
7 97 



7 95 I 



74 9 
73 5 



3 99 
3 97 



9 10 9 
14 83 8 



3 35 1 
15 81 1 



8 
8 



15 

13 
90 
69 



5 

1 



33 1 

34 9 
67 3 

8 68 9 



3 3D 

3 36 

06 

73 

35 



7 
3 



7 
3 
3 



83 9 
91 8 
93 3 



10 7i 8 88 1 9 47 3 



3 
3 

4 
4 

3 

5 






H 

9 
84 



8 

o 

3 
3 



13 5 

13 7 

68 5 

72 5 



31i 




3 5) 



m 



3| 
5 



3 35 1 

4 73 7 



15 03 

14 56 

3 64 

9i 1 

8 09 7 

4 87 9 
8 8 5 

1 74 9 

1 73 3 

49 1 

1 71 7 

3 84 

3 16 6 

6 50 5 



3 36 7 

3 37 9 

3 93 5 

3 97 4 

3 50 4 

5 01 4 



16 03 8 

15 53 5 

3 88 4 

98 3 

3 38 5 

4 56 

3 36 7 

1 86 e 

1 84 8 

S3 1 
1 83 

3 03 8 

8 31 8 

6 93 8 



3 16 6 3 31 



4 sa 4 

3 00 7 



4 89 8 
3 83 5 



5} 3 13 5 3 36 7 



An Act tuppUmentary to an act to amend the oeveral 
acta reepeeting copyrirkte. 

Bo it onacted by the Senate and House of Repre. 
sentativea of the United Statea of America in Con 
gresa asaembled, That all deedo or inetrumenia in 
writing for the trahst'er or aasignment ol copyrighla, 
being proved or acknowledged in such manner as 
deeds for the conveyance of land are required by law 
to be proved or acknowledged in the same Stare or 
district, shall and may be recorded in the office 
where the original copyright is depotited and record- 
ed ; and every such deed or instrument that shall 
at any time hereafrer, be made and executed, and 
which shall not be proved or acknowledged and re. 
corded as aforesaid, within sixty days after its exe. 
cution, shall be judged fraudulent and void against 
any subsequent purchaser or mortgagee for valuable 
consideration without notice. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the clerk 
of the District court shall be entitled to such fees for 
performing the services herein authorized and re. 
quired, aa he is entitled to for performing like servi- 
ces under existing laws of the United States. 

Approved, 30th June, 1834. 

Latrst from Havana and Mexico. — Our papers 
from Havana to the 5ih July, contain a proclamation 
of General Santa Anna, dated Mexico, May SI, de. 
ploring the evils that exist throughout tlie country ,and 
convening the • legislature of the general govern- 
ment on the 24tb, the day following, that they may 
adopt what in their wisdom shall seam tit. Tl|ore 
i9 nothing else interoftiDg. 



[From the Army and Navy Chronicle,] 

The Rkgixknt of Dragoons is now completed to 
its establishment, and all the companies have march, 
ed to Fort Gibson, where the head quarters bavo 
been established during the winter. This regi- 
ment is composed of ten companiea, of about seventy 
men each ; each man is armed with a sword, pis- 
tol, and carbine. The carbine is of a peculiar de. 
scription ; it is on the principle of Hull's rifles* 
loads it is on the breech, and the part ees- 
taining the charge is so constructed as to aers- 
rate from the barrel by means of a sprng. This 
part may be called the chamber ; and is about six 
inches long ; when loaded, it is easily returned to* 
its position, and then, if the percussion cap is pn^ 
on the touch.hole, the piece is ready for firing ; iC^ 
requires no ramrod, yet it is furnished with ooet 
which answers the purpose of wiper, and, when 
drawn out, makes a bayonet equal in length to the 
barrel of the piece, and Is a very formidable 
weapon. The whole piece weighs seven pounds 
and a half, and carries balls twenty.four to the 
pound. 

The Dragoons are instructed to serve on horse 
or foot, as occasion may require. About this tioM, 
it is expected that they are on the expedition among 
the tribes of Indians inhabiting the country be. 
tween the Rocky Mountains and the Mississippi. 
They are to proceed across the country to the frv. 
gy of the Red River, thence westwardly towaiSs 
the Mexican frontier, thence northward as far as 
it may be prudent to go, allowing time to retnm 
before the cold weather sits in. On its return, 
the regiment will descend by the Missouri on sMier 
bank. 

Four companies will winter at Fort Ledveo. 
worth, viz: Wharton's, Huntei's, Ford's, and Don. 
can's. 

Three companies, Sumner's, Boon's and Browne's, 
on the right bank of the Mississippi, within the 
Indian country, near the mouth of the Des Moines.- 

The other three companies, Trenor's, Bean's and 
Perkin's at or near Fort Gibson. 

The expedition, it is understood, will be accoro^ 
panied by several gentlemen of science, who go at 
their own expense. The object of the expedition 
is to give the wild Indians some idea of our pow^ 
er, and to endeavor, under such sn imposing forcer 
to enter into conferences with them, to warn those 
Indians who have been in the habit of robbing and 
murdering our people who trade among them, of 
the dangers to which they will be exposed in 
case they continue their depredations ana massa- 
cres. 

Several delegations of the newly emigrated Indi- 
ans, now settled beyond the limits of the States 
and Territories, to the westward of the Mississip. 
pi, as well as of the Osages and other tribe* near 
them, will accompany the expedition, in the hope 
of makinff treaties of friendship with the wild 
tribes, and thus prevent, for the future, the recur, 
rence of those wars which are so common among 
the Indians. 

The expedition, it is hoped, will result in much 
good; it will afTord protection to the civilized Indi- 
ans, to our frontiers, to our trade with the natives, 
and cover the Santa Fe caravans trading with Mex- 
ico ; and, perhaps, enlighten the Indians generally 
as to the humane policy of the United States to- 
wards them, and and also as their their own true 
interests. 

[From the Albany Evening Journal.] 

Death OF Citisbn Gbnbt.-— Edmund C.Genet,Esq. 
died at his residence in Scbodack, Rensselaer Coun. 
ty, this afternoon, afier an illness of two days. > Mr. 
Genet came to this Country a^ Minister of the French ' 
Republic, soon after the Revolution, and when super- 
ceded, took up his permanent residence among us as 
a private citizen. 



[From the Journal of Commerce,] 

N Bw FsaRT TO Brooklyn.— A speeial Commit, 
tee of the Board of Asaisianu to whom this subject 
was referred, have reported in favor of establishing 
a now Ferry fiom Whitehall Slip in New York, to 
the foot of Atlantic street, Brooklyn, and selling 
the lease of the same for ten years to the highest 
bidder at public Auction. The subject is to be made 
the special order of the day for the next meeting. 

, Harvard Univertity. — The usual Valedictory Ora. 
tion and Poem was to be delrvcred before the gradu. 
ating class on Tuesday lost in the University Chapel, 
The Oration by J. H. Williams, of Maine, and t^9 
jPoem by Royall T yler, of Bostqfi. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
ThS LiFB of AlXZAKDIR HAMILTON, hp Att Mil, 

John €• Hamilton ; vol. let ; N, York, Halvtbd Sc 
VooKBiB««— Th« men of the RevoUitioa were worthy 
lo eo.opermte in the great emuae which their Yirtnes, 
talents aod diaimereatedneM rendered trinmphant ; 
and it ia, therefore, alwaya with renewed sattafaetioo 
that we receive accarace biographical noticea of 
them. The few yeara paat have contributed largely 
to our atock of anch biographiea. Auatin'a life of 
Abridge Gerryt Sparka'a life of C/e«Mrnatir Morris, 
the life of John Jay by hie eon, and that of Gm. lAv- 
ingUsn of New Jeraey, by Theo. Sedgwick, jr., 
iiave revealed to grateful poaterity — ^for already we 
«re poateriiy to the heroic race of the Revolution, of 
whom ao few yet linger on the atage«-the many 
claima of thoae Fathera of our country to the admira- 
tion and gratitude of the millions for whom, and 
for theit deacendaata, they eatabliahed Freedom un. 
der the ahield of written uonatitntiona. To tbeae, 
cornea now to be added the first volume of the life of 
AUmmmier Hmmlion, ao long expected, ao often un- 
dertakeo, ao difficult to write with impartiality, so 
full of intereat if thua written. When we aay, that 
with the exception to be hereafter noted, we think 
the volume before ua fulfila these conditions, we pro 
Bounce upon it the highest eulogy. It must be ad- 
ded, however, that the moat difficult part of the bio- 
grapher'a taak yet remaina to be executed, as the 
narrative thua far terminates with the retirement of 
Col. Hamilton from active niiUtary service, after the 
brilliant achievement, in which ha bore ao conapicu. 
«us a part, at Yorktown. 

Hamilton waa bom in the small island of NevU, in 
the Weat Indiea, and when quiie a lad waa placed in 
the counting houaa of N. Cruger, Eaq., a diatinguiah. 
ed merchant of Sm$Um Crux. It waa while in this 
aituation, and when not thirteen yeara old, that he 
wrote the following letter to a school companion. 
We think it ao remarkable for the high aapirations, 
and well founded reliance in hia capacity for greater 
things, whi'ch were realised in after Hie, as well as 
for the lorce of some of its thoughts and expreasions, 
that we are sure our readers will gladly ace it : 

SL Croix, iVev. 11, 1769. 

DiAE Edward : This serves to acknowledge the 
receipt of yours per Captain Lowndes, which was 
delivered me yesterday. The truth of Capt. Light 
bowan and Lowndea* information ia now verified by 
the preaence of your father and aiater, for whose 
aafe arrival I pray, and that they may convey that 
aatiafticiion to your aonl, that must naturally flow 
from the eight of absent frienda in health ; and shall 
for news thia way, refer you to them. 

As to what you aa^, reapecting your aoon having 
the happtneaa of seeing us all, I wish for an aceom- 
plishment of your hopes, provided they are concomi. 
tant with your welfare, otherwiae not ; though doubt 
whether I shall be preaent or not ; for to confeas my 
weakncja, Ned, my ambition is prevalent, so that 1 
contemn the grovelling condition of a clerk, or the 
like, to which my fortune condemna me, and would 
willingly riak my life, though not my character, to 
exalt my station. I am confident, Ned, that my youth 
excludes me from any hopes of immediate prefer. 
ment, nor do I desire it ; but I mean to prepare the 
way for futurity. Vm no pfailoeopher, you aee, and 
may be justly said to build castles in the air ; my folly 
makes me aahamed, and beg you'll conceal it ; yet, 
Neddy, we have seen such schemea successful, 
when the projector is constant. I shall conclude by 
saying, I wiah there waa a war. I am, dear Edward, 
ycurs, Albx. Hamilton. 

P. S. I this moment recei%ed yours by William 
Smith, and pleased to see you give such dose ap. 
plication to study. 

Addressed Is •« Edward Stet>ens, in Nets Yorh*' 
It should be remembered to the credit of tk^ influ- 
ence of a commercial education, to expand while it 
methodiaea the mind, that frequently, in after life, 
Hamilton refarrej to the time pasaed by him in the 



counting house, as most profitably spent. He wasll 
after a time removed to New York, for the benefit ofl] 
better instruction than the West Indies could afford; f 
and after paaaing some time at a school in Elizabeth- 
town, kept by Mr. Barber,— who afterwards, aa Col. 
Barber, greatly distinguiahed bimaelf in the revolu- 
tionary war — ^he waa placed at King'a,now Columbia, 
College. The diligence with which he improved the 
opportunities now aflforded him of acquiring know- 
ledge was remarkable ; and aa the queations between 
the mother country and the coloniea now began to 
assume the mast threatening aspect, a mind ao ener- 
getic and active, and a temper ao ardent aa Hamil. 
ton^s, could not refrain from taking part in them ; 
and in July, 1774, on dccasion of what waa long re- 
membered as the *• great meeting in the fields," con. 
vened to denounce the Beaton port bill, and to re- 
comrooiid the choice of delegatea throughout the 
State to a Contmental Congreas, he, then onl) 18 
years of age, addreased the meeting in a strain of 
fervor, eloquence and argument, that called forth 
the loudest applause. From this time, he became a 
writer in favor of the rebel cause, and atill a colle- 
gian, was, at a paipphleteer, frequently the antago- 
mat of the President of the College, Dr. Cooper, 
and others of the clergy of the Established Church, 
who xealously espoused the cauae of the mother 
country. The extracta given from some of theae po 
litieal writings of Hamilton, evince a degree of re 
flection, knowledge, and foreaight, that, in a youth 
of his age, are probably not lo be paralleled. 
We shall be excused,' by New Yorkers at ieaat — 

though they have not yet done juatice to the charac- 
ter of one of their noblest fellow citisens. General 
Schuyler — ^if we here interrupt the narrative of 
Hamilton's life, to introduce a rapid but glowing 
sketch, drawn by the author, of that diatinguisbed 
individual, at the commencement of the revolution. 

Colonel Schuyler, had been a partizan officer in 
the war of aeventeen hundred and fifty-aix. By his 
fertility of resource and imyielding energy, he 
rendered distinguished services to the British com* 
mander, [Lord Howe] who fell, lamented, by his 
side, and to him the honor of his interment waa con. 
fided. Descended from one of the early Dutch aet- 
tlera of thia province, the influence and raapecta- 
bility of whose family had been tranamitted through 
successive generations, he exercised an almoet un. 
rivalled away over the minds of the descendanta ot 
a people, whoae first mention in history, aa a diatinct 
political community, is aaaociated with the aaaertien 
of their liberties. 

Possessed of great wealth, he embarked it in the 
conteat, aa a pledge of his patriotism, and, in the 
coiirae of the revolution, aacrificed aa much of for. 
tune and of feeling, aa any other individual in 
America. 

Party to the moat aecret councils of the continent* 
be had ataked every thing en the issue of the con. 
flict, and had acquired a weight uf influence which 
led both Virginia and Maaaachuaetta to regard him 
as the connecting link in the great purpoaea at which 
they aimed. ** On the ahoulders of thia great man," 
said Judge Benson, ••the conduct of New- York 
rested.** 

His love of fame waa less than his love of country ; 
and when the misadventures of aome robbed him of 
the glory to which he was entitled, and while artifice 
withheld from him an opportunity of vindication, he 
is not seen indulging in invidious comments on the 
successes of others, but continuing within the sphere 
of great influence and reaourcea, ' to advance the 
cause of his early preference. Thus, his strength 
of character austained him when other men sink, and 
hia adveraiiy gave him more true honor than he could 
ba\e derived from auceeas.* Sullied by no private 
vices, and misled by no small paasions, his path 
through life was high, unspotted, equal; and he 
died with a reputation, which those who knew and 
folfowed him, have contended to perpetuate. 

When it waa decided that the aword waa to be the 

arbiter of the difficultiea between the- mother country 



* ** I hope,'* aaid Mr. Jay, ** you will seriously de. 
terroine to serve your country, at least in a legisla- 
tivo capacity. Class yourself with those great men, 
of antiquity, who, unmoved by the ingratitude of 
their country, omitted n«> opportuniiiea of promoting 
the public weal.*'-^13th Febmary, 1778. 



and the coloniea, Hamilton, whose predilection waa 
for arms, sought and obtained, though under 510 yeais 
of age, the command of the only artillery conqiany 
raised by the State ; and with this company he went 
through the diaastrous campaign of I776, from tho 
battle on Long Island to the final eatablidiment of the 
troops under General Waahington,in winter quartera, 
at Morriatown. In the enaumg March he aceepced, 
though with great violence to hia militai^ ambition, 
which panted for opportunitiea of distinction from aa 
active command in the field, the atation of aid-de. 
camp to General Waahmgten, and ao continued until 
February, 1781 ; when, from seme trifling miaunder. 
standing between them, Hamilton inatantly relinqniah. 
ed his station, and would listen to no proposition to 
return, though no abatement occurred in the mutual 
eateem and friendahip of Uie partiea. While in die 
family of the Commander in-Chief, he appeara to 
have enjoyed his highest confidence, which was never 
more signally manifoated, nor juatified, dian by the 
mission, and the manner in which it waa executed, of 
young Hamilton to Gatea. After the aurrender of 
Burgoyne, Waahington required, from the northern 
army, a detachment of all the diapoaable force, in 
order that he might, while the water defencea of the 
Delaware were yet complete and m hia posseaaion, 
reduce Howe, then in Philadelphia with hia army, 
and cut him oiffrom all communication with the fleet, 
in the aame way that Burgoyne waa reduced. Gatea, 
puffed up with the victory at Saratoga, prepared to 
hia hand by Schuyler — who waa auperaeded at the 
moment when he was about to reap the benefit of all 
hiatoila, skill and aacrificea— lent a reluctam ear to 
the demanda of Waahington; and the addreaa, de. 
cision and judgment with which the young aid^le. 
camp managed and controlled the weak but victo. 
rious, and then popular General, are well act forth in 
the Sixth Chapter of the volume,aa, in the subaequent 
chapter, are the intrigues m Congreaa and the army, 
to supersede Waahington, and place firat Lee, then 
Gatea, and even Conway, in the chief command. 

We aaid at the ontaei of theae remarka, that with a 
single exception, we thought the biographer had ma. 
nifested impartiality. That exception consiata in the 
claim for Hamilton, of having written, in the name 
of Waahington, afinoat every important paper trana. 
mitted during hia connection with the General aa 
aid4le.camp. It may be that thia ia ao, but the evi. 
denee of it is not given to the public. Sometimes, in. 
deed, it is said that the original drafta, in the hand 
writing of Hamilton, remain ; but more frequently it 
is simply stated, that he addreaaed in the name of 
Waahington auch a letter, or auch a remonatrance, 
or auch an order : at other timea, when thia ia not 
direcUy aaserted, it la left open to implication, aa, for 
inatance, after publiahing the correspondence be. 
tween Washington and Gatea, respecting Conway's 
secret denunciations, entertained and encouraged by 
Gatea, of Waahing ton'a abilitiea aa a soldier, it is 
said at page 143, •« This correspondence, written en 
the port sf Washington with a master's hand," &c. 
The expression we have italiciaed would aeem to 
ii^ply that Waahuigton waa not the writer; while, 
from the manner in which Colonel Hamilton's name 
had been mixed up in the controveray, the credit of 
the " master's hand" could not with propriety be di. 
rectiy claimed for him. 

It ia by no meana intended to ihaintaia that Hamil. 
ton was not very frequently the wrircr of General 
Waahington'sdespatcheaand addreaae»{ bnttlie bo. 
moganoonanaaa of all theae productiona, both while 
Hamilton waa a member of hts^famtly and afterwards, 
provea, that one mind stan^d the character upon all, 
and that, in fact, though other** might arrange and ra. 
cord the ideas and arguments to be uaedon any gtv. 
en occasion, Waahington himself furnished the sub- 
stance of those ideas and argumenta. 
^ Upon the whole, we have laid down this volume 
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with impresnons raised — high at they were before — 
of the great and varied ■bilitiea of Gen. Hamilton, 
mad with mnch new information and proportionate 
•drairatioa, of the ehivalrona and daring military 
spirit which be evinced during the war, and which 
he earnestly sought every opportunity of indulging 
at any personal haxard ; asi for instance, at the battle 
of Monmouth Court House, where victory was so 
treacherously thrown away by Lee. The letters and 
financial plans, subsutted at first anonymously, and 
afterwards directly, by Hamilton to Robert Morris, 
are among the roost remarkable papers ever publish. 
ed, as showing the deep reflection, and soond views-— 
sound much beyond the period in which they were 
formed — which, amid ihe din "bf arms and the inces- 
seat duties of his military station, he had been ena- 
bled to mature, on subjects so foreigu to his then 
pursuits, and always so liable to error. 

It would seem needless to add, that we shall look 
with impatient interest for the continuation of this 
biography. 

Cmbhistry, Mbtborology, and ths Functions of 

DiOBSTION, CONSIDBSED WITH RBFBMBNCE TO NaTURAL 

Thbologt : BY Wm, Proot, M. D., F. R. 8. 1 vol. 
Philadelpkia : Careyt Lea ^r Blanehard, — ^There is 
no one of the four Bridgewater treatises which have 
preceded this one, that more c?early proves than it, 
the error of having arbitrarily divided the topics con. 
nected with the object specified in the will of the no. 
ble and revered clergyman. The matters of che- 
mistry, meteorology, and the functions of digestion, 
would not, and do not, occupy more than half the 
volume, which, in order that it might, we suppose, 
emulate its predecessors in bulk, had to be spun out 
by arguments — good enough in themselves, though 
not eipressed with any remarkable precision or ele. 
gance — drawn frem branches of the subject commiu 
ted to other hands. There is, undoubtedly, in this 
volume, much of useful information, and many just 
views of the power and goodness of God as maoi. 
festsd in the Creation ; but as a whole, it does not 
strike us at all as a superior performance. 

We make an extract— not so much in reference 
to the main design of the work, as to lay before our 
readers a curious fact connected with the appear- 
anca in London ot the Epidemic Cholera : 

The matters occamooally difiused through the at. 
mosphere, which appear to be inaHtUe of 9ohUi9n, 
are not often perceptible by our senses, unlsss in 
some cases, perhaps, by the sense of smell. 

As an instance of the presence of such bodies in 
the atmosphere we may mention a very remarkable 
observation which occurred to the writer of this tree- 
tise during the late prevalence of epidemic cholera. 
He had for some years been occupied in investiga. 
tions regarding the atmosphere ; and for more than 
six weeks previously to the appearance of cholera in 
London, had almost every day been engaged in en. 
deavoring to determine, with the utmost possible ac. 
curacy, the weight of a given quantity oi air, under 
precisely the same circumstancss of temperature and 
of pressure. On a particular day, the 9th of February, 
1832, the weight of the air suddenly appeapMl to rise 
above the usual atandard. As the rise was .at the 
time supposed to be the result of some accidental er- 
ror, or of some denagement in the apparatus enu 
ployed ; in order to discover its cause, the succeed, 
ing observations were made with the most rigid seni. 
tiny. But no error or derangement whatever could 
be detected On the days immediately following, 
the weight of the air still continued above the stand 
ard ; though not quite soiiigh as on die 9th of Febru. 
%rf^ when the change was first noticed. The air re. 
tained its augmented weight during the whole time 
these experiments were carried on, namely, about 
six weeks longer. The mcrease of the weight of 
the air observed in these experiments was small ; but 
still decided, and r^. The method of conducting 
the experiments was such as not to allow of an error, 
at leaat to an amount^so great as the additional 
weight, without the cause of that error having be. 
coma apparent. There seems, therefore, to be only 
one mode of rationally explaining this increased 
weight ot the air at London in February, 18^ ; which 
ia, by admitting the diffusion of some gaseous body 
through the air of this city, considerably heavier than 



the air it displaced. About the 9th of February the 
wind in London, which had previously been west, 
veered round to the east, and I'cmained pretty steadily 
in that quarter till the end of the month. Now, pre- 
cisely on the change of the wind the first cases of epi- 
demic cholera were reported in London \ and from 
that time the disease continued to spreadi That the 
epidemic cholera was the effect of the peculiar con» 
dition of the atmosphere, is more perhaps than can 
be safely maintained ; but reasons, which have been 
advanced elsewhere, lead the writer of thia treatise 
to believe that the virulent disease, termed cholera, 
was owing to the same matter that produced the ad- 
ditional weight of the air. The statement of these 
reasons here would be quite out of place : it is 
enough to say, that they are principally founded on 
remarkable changes in certain secretions of the 
human body, which, during the prevalence of the 
epidemic were observed to be almost universal ; and 
that analogous changes have been obaerved in the 
aame secretions of those, who have been much ex- 
posed to what has been termed Malaria, The foreign 
body, therefore, that was diffused through the at. 
mosphere of London, in February, 1833, was pro. 
bably a variety of malaria. 

Boys' and Girls* Library of Usbful and Intert- 
BSTING Knowlbdob, Vol. XX. — N. Y., Harper and 
Brothero, — In this admirable little book, Uncle Philip 
re-appears, and abandoning, for the present, subjects 
of Natural History, undertakes to explsin to children 
the truth of the Christian Religion. We have care- 
fully read these **fividences of Christianity,*' de- 
signed for the comprehension and instruction of chil> 
hood; and while we ssy that no child, of ordinary fa- 
culties, can fail to perceive and feel the force and 
drift of the arguments used, we are quite sure many 
grown persons, many parents, will, in this volume, 
find knowledjBre and conviction where, before, they 
have rather uken upon trust, tbsn sought to be per. 
sonally informed and satisfied. The mode of proof 
adopted in these pages is analogous, in some degree, 
to that so beautifully and logically exemplified in the 
Hera PauUnm of Paley-— thstis tesay, to prove, first, 
by testimony, extrinsic of the New Testament, the 
existence of such writings at the time they purport to 
have been written, and their identity with those 
we now have ; and then« by the simple and inartificial 
statements of the writings themselves, and the wantot 
caution, or the presumption of fraud, with which 
details immaterial to the main narrative are con 
stantly given, but which, if false, would furnish so 
many sure and more ready means ef detection — ^to 
infer the truth of these writings. In this and other 
mode^ having established — by tettmony tronger and 
more eonneeUd, than that upon which we believe, 
without hesitation, any leading fact in profane histo. 
ry — the authenticity of the Scriptures, they them- 
selves then become, by the doctrines they inculcate, 
and the miracles performed to shew that those doc- 
trines were of God, additional evidence. This is 
a very imperfect sketch of the design of this most 
valuable little treatise ; but it may, we hope, servo 
the purpose of awakening to it the attention ef many 
parents, and, we hope, of Sunday School Teachers, 
for whose use it is so admirably adapted. 

The Lifb of ths Rkv. Rowland Hill, by the 
Rev. Edwin Sydney. 1 vol. New York : D, Ap. 
pUtoH ^ Co. — The career of the Rev. Rowland 
Hill —prolonged to nearly 90 years, and active almost 
te the last — is certsinly a very remarkable one. — 
Sprung from a distinguished iiamily, educated for the 
ministry of the Established Church, and early and 
deeply impressed with a vital sense of religion, he 
was as it were driven imo methodAtm by a strict ad- 
herence on the part of the Church to forms, which, 
in bis judgment, restrained the usefulness and efii- 
eiency of a preacher. His biographer, a minister of 
the Church of England, has given an impartial and 
interesting view of the labors, talents, and earnest 
sincerity of this eminent man, which will, we do not 
doubt, be eminently acceptable to those of his own 
sect, and is not without attraction for all others. — 
Among other motives which in this country mtfy give 



currency to this biography, it may be mentionad ibat 
he was a staunch opposer of the measures whieli 
brought on the war of the AoerieaQ revMufioiit «ad 
frequently from his pulpit, hi 1776, denounced tbi« 
war. This gave something of a pdilloal oharaeier 
to his bitter dispute vrtth John ITesfey^ who^0po«wed 
the cBuae of the mother eooairy, and proelaiiiied 
Hill's language coDCSTDing the revolted ookmies mm 
** disloyal.** We extract from this volume the fisl- 
lowing letter, both as indicattve of that vein of 
humor which chancterixed the writer, and aoiiie- 
times led him indeed in the pulpit to introduco lan- 
guage end imagery little suited to the solemnity of 
the place, but chiefly as ineuteating an aduBirabla 
lesson to public speakers, in meeUngs whether re. 
ligious, charitable or political, to avoid that graeteat 
of all bores ** eircttmlocutioosness*'* The letter Wmm 
in reply lo an invitation to preside at a meeting of 

the Tract Soeieiy, 

WoUon, Sept. 90, 1826. 

My Deae Friend :— An old man, in the 83d year 
of his age, ought to be a little provident of hie re- 
maining strength. You will say, no bodily strength 
can be needed, to sit quietly in a chair at a poUic 
meeting. True, but no small degree of mental pa- 
tience is needed, while the poor chairnun must mt 
it out for three hours at the least, to hear many a 
tiresome long speech (if they are not all of the game 
sort) without any remedy or redress, upon the high 
fidgets, above half the time gaping and watching the 
clock. In most of these public meetings I hsve been 
tired down before they have been half over, and have 
been obliged to sheer off* with the remains of pa- 
tience, and leave &e fintehing to others, whyjip^ no- 
thing but a short speech might have been eltpected 
from me. 

In the way in which too many of these sort of 
meetinge are now conducted, I have many fears, that 
many a good cause is injured by the means adopted 
for their support. Though some may be ^stified 
by what may be said to the point, yet O the dullness, 
the cireumioeutioueneeet the cobceit, the tautology, 
Slc. &.C. of others. In short, few know how to be 
pithy, short, and sweet. And as I find it very difS- 
cult to be pithy and sweet, my reiiige at all tiraea is 
to be short. Pity, therefore, a poor old man, and let 
him not be aentenced to suffer such a sort of pillory 
pumshment, and try if you cannot persuade some 
other good tempered sinner to suffer in his stead. — 

Yours very sincerely and affectiooalely, 

Rowland Hill. 

Mr. Jones, Religious Tract Society, 
Paternoster Row, London. 

Woeks of Mrs. Sbbewood ; vol. II, uniform edi- 
tion; New York, Harper ^ Btothere. — We have 
heretofore expressed satisfaction with this undertak- 
ing of ihe Harpers ; for although we diink Mrs. 
Sherwood eemetimea too exaetim^ in her reqnisi. 
tions, and narrow in her views of duty, the general 
scope and design of her writings are so praisewor- 
thy, and tiiey are carried out with so much talent, as 
to render them highly attractive. The present vo- 
lume contains The FairekUd Family, The Orpkane 
of Normandy, and The Latter Daye. 

Tee Nun, by Mes.Sbeewood. Princeton, M'.Baker. 
— ^This is a new poblicatieu of Mrs. Sherwood, aimed, 
as maybe inferred by the title, at the Catholic religion. 
It purports to be the story of a novice, who, having 
taken the white veil, is released by one of the popu- 
lar tumults arising from the French revolution, be- 
fore the final dedication of herself by the ceremony 
of taking the black veil, but not befiyre she had be- 
come acquainted with some of the intolersnce, bigot- 
ry and cruelty, by which the inmates of the convent 
were subdued. It is certainly a tale of interest ; but 
how far it shadows forth the truth of a convent Ufe, 
we have no means to judge, — and sooth to ssy, we 
so much dislike polemidi m every shape, that we 
care not to inquire. 

Ginr RfVBEs, a Tale of Georgia — by the author of 
Marun Fabei^— 9 vols., Harpers.— There has been 
no American novel since the days when the appear, 
ance of Mr. Cooper's Spy created such a sensatioa 
in our reading public, that has excited half the in* 
teretft that will attend the circulation of Guy Rlf srsf 
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which we do not hetitata to njr will tt once establish 
its author's repuution as one of the first noTel writers 
of the day. Its defects may, indeed, be easily set 
forth, bat they are not snch as serionsly afiect the 
character ol the worit, and arise only from a want of 
judgment, betrayed in but a few instances. 

The story ol Guy Rivers is one of frontier life ; the 
scene being laid upon that debateable ground which 
existed tor so many years on the eonfinee of Georgia 
and the Cherokee country. The characters are 
chiefly drawn from that celebrated association of 
ruffians known as <* The Poney Club^' — a very cle- 
verly written account of which was commaaica- 
toiibin our columns last winter, by a young officer 
of the army, who had been stationed in the neighbor-' 
hood of their operating ground. There are also 
several boldly drawn backwoodsmen, who do not 
deserve to be classed with this amiable fraternity; 
and in immediate contrast with the rough nature of 
both these, in some points, assimilating parties, 
we have several high4>red Carolinians, and a group 
of female characters so admirably drawm, that either 
of them would supply Mr. Cooper with capital 
enough, in the way of womanly traits, to redeem 
haH bis heroines. In this geneial enumeration of 
the dramatis persons, we have particularly avoided 
giving any ineight into their characters individually, 
though there are several of them which would bear 
a very minute dissection. If there be one defect 
in their drawing, it is in giving too much of a raeta- 
physical turn to all the important ones ; a coloring 
unnatural itself, when thus broadly laid on, and im. 
pairing the effect produced by the prominent per- 
sonage, in assimilating others to himself in a strik- 
ing characteristic. Indeed, we are inclined to think 
that the author has injured his work, by keeping the 
excellent moral which he had proposed to himself, 
too much in the foregroun dby these lengthened die- 
cussions, which certainly at times sound oddly in 
the mouths of the wild characters so well delineated 
in other passages, and in no slight degree destroy 
the keeping of the animated scenes into which they 
are not always skilfully introduced. They give an in- 
sight into the mind of the anther, rather than into the 
soul of his characters, and while adding to our reaped 
for his resources, diminish our admiration of his 
judgement and his skill. But these blemishes, 
where they do exist, are attributable only to want of 
tact, and never to want of Power, for our author, 
*hough sometimes tedious, is never dull. His te* 
diouaness daee not arise from insipidity in himself, 
but from the eagerness of the leader to break through 
•very thing that any way retarde the thread of his 
thrilling story. If we had any other of these frivo- 
lous objections to make against the details of a pro- 
duction so richly entitled to praise as a whole, it 
would be by hinting at a degree of bad taste mani. 
fested in dwelling so much upon certain qualities of 
every gentleman which our author, by the way he 
speaks of them, seems to think peculiar to the South- 
ron, and characteristic of the Carolinian above all 
others. **The chivalry of the South,** is a cry so 
dinged into one from his earliest years, by all 
who draw breath below Mason Sl Dixon's line, 
that one really becomes eick of it, and whntover 
may be our predilection for those traits of South- 
ron character which, among school boys, in col- 
leges, at watering places, or at home, do deci. 
dedly make it personally the most popular in 
the Union, we cannot, in spite of a thousand 
agreeable associations wiih it under all these cir- 
cumstances, but feel a sort of disgust at this whole, 
•ale appropriation of praise under all circumstances 
and in all places. At political meetinga of mixed 
people at home it might indeed be expected ; but 
we have it every where— on the floor of Congress — 
in general society^n grave public documents-— and, 
as in th« prosent bstancet in light and elegant litera- 
tar«* 



A man with the philoeophical turn of mind 
possessed by our author, must know that variety of 
character is seldom found upon the surface in the 
more elevated regions of society — that a gentleman 
is a gentleman, all the world over— and that certain 
requisites which go to make up his character, can 
be no where dispensed with ; above all, he knows 
that good breeding and exclusiveism are incompati- 
ble with each other ; for the implied benevolence 
which is the soul of good-manners, embraces every 
one within the sphere of its influence. The term 
artstoerafte, which he uses so frequently in speaking 
of deportment, we object to decidedly, if meant to 
imply more than the mere physical appearance — the 
blooded look of an individual. Bej^lieaniom is 
the very essence of finished manners ; and we could 
quote no less authority than Chesterfield to bear us 
out in the assertion. For by Republicanism we 
mean that general consideration that should be ex. 
tended to the self-love of every one, that embrasive 
politeness and kindness of demeanor that compre- 
hends the htmiblest within its winning circle — that 
is practised toward all from an mward feeling of re- 
fined humanity, and not awarded in certain measures 
to each a| they may establish their proportionate 
claim to consideration. To such a tone of breeding, 
elevated without hauteur, and refined without being 
exclusive, we should never, as the word is generally 
received, apply the term aristocratic. Such a tone 
of breeding constitutes even more than his eloquence 
and his wit, the magic of manner that witches every 
one who haa ever exchanged five words with Henry 
Clay. The Kentuckians, indeed generally, and the 
western Virginiana, have more of it, especially in the 
half educated classes, than we ever wimess here ; 
and, if manners are to be the criterion of sectional 
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not the highly educated few, that we should look.— ^ 
But to break short this travelling digression, we 
must not, after thus adding one more to the trivial 
faults discoverable in Guy Rivers, take leave of our 
author, withoui giring him heartfelt thanks for the 
entertainment we have received from his masterly 
production. We took occasion incur netiee of Martin 
Faber, to pay a slight tribute to his literary powers, 
and express the wish that they would eoon be exer- 
cised upon a work better conceived in itself, and that 
would afford broader scope for his talents. That wish 
has been amply gratified in the production before us, 
which, apart from the higher intellectual power ma- 
nifested in it, would be sufficient only as a vivid pic- 
ture of manners, to establish a most enviable repute- 
tion for its author. 

After marking a number of fine passages and strik- 
ing scenes for qttOtation,our limits allow us only room 
for the following : t 

The ilMosftnaf teit.^-They reached the point pro. 
posed in due season ; their victim had not yet made 
his appearance, and they had sufficient time for all 
their arrangements. The place was one well calcu- 
lated for the successful accomplishment of a deed of 
darkness. The road at the foot of the hill narrowed 
into a path scarcely Vide enough for the passage of 
a single horseman. The shrubbery and copse on 
either side overhung it ; and in many places were so 
thickly interwoven, that when, as at intervals of the 
night, the moon shone out among the thick and bro. 
ken clouds, which hung upon and mostly obscured 
her course, her scattered rays scarcely penetrated 
the dense enclosure. At length the horsemen ap- 
proached and in silence. Descending the hill, his 
motion was slow and tedious — ^he entered the fatal 
avenue, and, when in the midst oi it. Rivers started 
from the side of his comrade, and advancing under the 
shelter of a tree, awaited his progress. He came — 
no word was spoken — a single stroke was given, and 
the horseman, throwing up his hands, grasped the 
limb which projected over, while his horse passed, 
from under him. He held on for a moment to the 
branch, while a groan of deepest agony, mental as 
well as physical, broke from his lips, when he fell 
supine to the ground. At that moment, the moon 
shone forth unimpeded and unobscured by a single 



cloud. Thel^rson of the| wounded man was fully 
apparent to the sight. He struggled, but spoke net; 
and the hand of Rivers was again uplifted, when 
Munro rushed forward. 

•* Stay — away, Guy — we are mistaken— this is not 
our man." 

The victim heard the words, and, with something 
like an effort at a laugh, though seemingly in great 
pain, exclaimed — 

'< Ah, Munro, is that you 7 — I am ao glad h- 
but Pm afraid you come too late. Thie is a sad 
jestr* 

It was Forrester who spoke, and Mimro would 
have saved him ; but Rivers, who had done himself 
no injustice m the narrative which we have already 
heard, rejected the more merciful suggestion. The 
wounded man saw his action and heard the contro. 
versy, and the few words he was enabled to utter 
were those of pi^yer and entreaty. 

** Save, me Wat — he will strike again — I have done 
you no harm — ^I will do you none— and— would live, 
Wat — would live — happy — Kate.** 

He threw his hands with fearful energy as he be. 
held his murderer — from whom Munro had wrested 
the weapon originally used — aiming a second blow 
with the small hatchet which he alwaya wore. The 
interposition of Munro was without avail ; the sharp 
steel drove through, separating the extended fingers 
of the fallen man as he threw them up, and crushing 
and crunching deeply into the scull. The unhappy 
woodman sank back, without groan or further 
word, even as an ox beneath the stunning stroke of 
the butcher. 

OirraB-Msa, oa a PiLoaniAOB bbvoud the Sba ; 
No. 3. Boston : Hilliard Gray 6l Co. — ^The classic 
pen of Professor Longfellow is not less apparent in 
this continuation of his light and akctchy, but highly 
polished work, then in the number we had occasion 
to notice about a year since. The work, as our rea- 
ders are probably aware, conaists of papers chiefly 
descriptive and humorous, somewhat upon the plan 
of *• The Sketch Book," enriched occasionally by 



some extracts, which indicate a great familiarity on 
the part of the author with sources of literature but 
seldom drawn from, and exhibiting a remarkable 
facility and grace in re-setting their almost forgotten 
gems, in a dress that brings their buried beauty be. 
fore us in all the charm of original freshness and 
brilliancy. 

The ingenious writings of Sismondi have made us 
so familiar with the origin and genius of the Trou. 
badoura, that it is unnecessary to copy here the va- 
rious information embodied in the first part of the 
article entitled ** The Trouveres," though we might, 
without impertinence, refer many to it for informa- 
tion which would be entirely novel to them. But the 
happiness with which Mr. Longfelfow has succeeded 
in transfusing the light and sparkling grace, the free- 
dom, and touching simplicity of his originals, into 
the following rambling tranalations, will bear us out 
in choosing this long but attractive quotation as a fa- 
vorable specimen of the attractions of Outre.Mtr, f 

The favorite theme of the ancient lyric poeta of 
the North of France is the wayward paasion of love. 
They all delight to sing leo doueto doUro et U wuil 
plaioant define amor. With such feelings the beau- 
tiee of the opening Spring are naturally associated. 
Almost every love diity of the old poets commences 
with some such exordium as this : ** When the snows 
of winter have passed away, when the soft and gen- 
tle spring returns, and the flower and leaf ahoot in 
the groves, and the little birds warble to their matea 
in their own sweet language, — then will I sing my 
lady-love !*' 

Another favorite introduction to these little rhapso- 
dies of romantic passion, if the approach of morning 
and its sweeu voiced herald, the lark. The minstrel's 
song to his lady-love frequently commences with an 
alluaion to the hour, 

• When the roM Iwd opet lis o*r, 
And tiM Uuebellt droop and die. 

And upon the laaVM to ftren 
Sparklinc d«*w-dfop» be * 

The following is at once the simplest and prettiest 
piece of thia kind which I have met with among the 
early lyric poeta of the North of France. It is ta- 
ken from an anonymonn poem entitled, *' The Para, 
disc of Love.** A lover having passed the *' live, 
long night in tears* as he was wonti** goes forth to 
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beguile his eorrowa with the fragrance and beaotjr of 

morning. The carol of the Yaulting aky*lark salutes 

his ear, and to Uiia merry musieian he makes bis 

oomplaint : 

He! atoete, 

Joii«te I 

Petit t*cst de »«• oiatis. 

Hark! bmrk! 

Pretty lark ! 
Little lieede«t thou my psln ! 
Hut tr to tiwM kmgliig vm* 
Fltylng Love would yield tbo ebarnui 

orHMfftlr 

Witb aulllnf •!% 
Blithe would buAt niy heart again. 

Hark! hark! 

Pretty lark! 
Lliilt beedrst thou my pain ! 
Ixire nay force ine still to bitar 
While he Imu cooMamibg care. 

But in aiiKttivli 

Thoafii I languish, 
PaithAil shMll my h«art renuiln. 

Hark! hark! 

Prvtiylarkl 
Little heedeat ttuia my pam ! 
Then ceasD, I .iive, to lornient roe no :— 
Bat rather than all thouglits forego 

or the fair 

With flaxen hair, 
Give nie back her fmwna sgaln. 

Hark! hark! 
Preuy lark! 
Little heedi tt thou my pain !— 

Beaide the " wofol ballad made to his mistress* 

vyebrow," the early lyric poet frequently indulged in 

Inore ealmly analyzing the philosophy of love, or in 

questioning the object and destination of a sigh. Oc 

casionally these quaint conceits are prettily exprea- 

sed, and the little song flutters through the page like 

a butterfly. The following is an example : 

Et oa VM tu, petit imiplr, 
U4i«! J'al oul ri doolcementi 

And whither goeet thou gentle elgli. 

Breathed m ioUly in my earl 

Bay ; do«ttheu hear hi« fate sere 
To Love*s poor martyr doomed to die 1 
Come ; tell me quickly t— do not He, 

What s*«ret message bilngnst thou here T— 
And whither goe«A tliou, g?mie sigh, 

Breathed so softly m my earl- 
May heaven conduct tliee to my will. 

And safely speed thee on thy way ; 

This jnly 1 would bumMy pray— 
Pierce deep— but, oh ; forbear lo kill. 
And whither goest tlum, gentle sigh, 

Breathed so softly In my ear 1 

The ancient lyric poett of France are generally 
apoken of as a cUss, and their beautiea and defects 
referred to them collectively and not individually. — 
In tmth there are few characteristic marks by which 
any indtvidnal author can be singled out and ranked 
above the rest. The lyric poets of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries stand upon nearly the same level. 
But in the fifteenth century there were two, who sur- 

{massed all their contemporaries in the beauty andde. 
ley ol their sentiments ; and in the sweetness of 
their diction, and the stmcture of their verse, atend 
far in advance of the age in which they lived. Theae 
are Charles d'Orl^ansand Clotilde de Surville. 

Charles, Duke of Orleans, the father of Louis the 
Twelfth* and uncle of Francis the First, was born in 
1391. In the general tenor oi bis life, the peculiar 
character of his mind, and his talent for poetry, there 
is a atriking reaemblance between this noble poet 
and James the First pf Scotland, his contemporary. 
Both were remarkable for learning and refinement ; 
— ^both passed a great portion of their lives in sor. 
row and imprisonment ; and both cheered the soli, 
tude of their prison walls with the charms of poetry. 
Charles d'Orl^ans was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Agincourt in 1415, and carried into England, where 
he remained tweniy.five years in captivity. It was 
there, that he composed the greater part of his pa. 
etry. In 1440 he returned to France, where he died 
ill 1467. 

The poems of this writer exhibit a singular deli, 
cacy ol thought and sweetness of expression. The 
following littlo RenouveauXt or songs on the return 
of Spring, are full of delicacy and beauty. 

I^e temes a latest son monteau 

I)c vent, de froMuie et de playe* * 

Now time throws otT his cktak again 

Of ermin*d frost, and w nd and rain. 

And clotlies him in embroidery 
And glittering sun mid clear blue sky. 
With bemrt and Mrd the forest rings, 

Elacb tn his Jargon cries nr slugs : 
And 'rime tbniws off his cloak agala 

Of tnuiu*d frost. And wind aniTraia. 

Biver, and fount, and tiakling brook 

Wear In their dainty Uvery 

limps of silver jewelry ; 
Tn new made suit thsv meny look : 
.And Time throws off ais cloek agatai 

Of ermlHM fr*M, and wind and raln^ 

The aecond upon the aame subject preaents a still 
more agreeable picture of the departure of Winter 
and the aweet return of Spring. 



Bien moartrea, priniemps graelsux, 
De quel mestier saves servfr. 

Gonlle Hpring, in sunshine clad, 

Well dost tlioo tliy power display! 
For Winter maketh the li$ht heart sad, 

And thou,— tliou roakesl ihessd heart say. 
He sees thee— and calls lo his gloomy train. 
The sleet, and the snow, and the wind, and the ralo. 
And they shrink awav— and they Hen in fear, 
When thy nmrry step draws near. 

Winter giveth the fields and the trees so eld, 

Their beards of icicles and silow ',-- 
And ilie rains it ralneth so fast and cold, 

We must cover over the embers low ; 
And snugly boued fVoni the wind and weather, 
Mope like hirds that are changing feather. 
But the siorni retires,%iid Uw sky grows clear. 
When thy merry ^fp draws mrar. 

Winter maketh the •ran In a ghmmy sky, 
Wrap him nmnd in a mantle of cUrad ; 

But, Heaven be prnisrd, ihy step Is nigh ; 
Thou tearest away the inonmtui shrmid, 

And the earUi kmks bright— and Winter »ariy 

Who has tolli*d i»r iiaoghi both Inte and early, 

Is baiii«hed by the new-born year, 

Wliea they merry step draws near. 

The only person of that age who can dispute the 
laurel with Charies d*0rl^4ns s Clotilde de Surville. 
This sweet poetess was born in the Has. Vivaria in 
the year 1405. Her style is singularly elegant and 
correct, and the reader who will take the trotible to 
decipher her rude provincial orthography, will find 
her writings full of quiet beauty. The following 
sweet lines, which breathe the very soul of maternal 
tenderness, are part of a little poem to \^x first bom. 

Cher enfhmekft, vrey p'lurtrsict de perc ! 
Ilorssnr le scyuque labousche a presse. 
Hweet babe! true portrait of ihy fathrr*s face, 

Steep on the bosom that thy Wym have prrst ! 
Bleep, Hitle one ; and closely, gcntiy place 
Thy drowsy eyelid on thy «n(itlier*s breast. 

Upon that tender eye, my little fVlcnd, 
8olt sleep shall ci>me, that cnmeili not to me ! 

1 watch to see tliee, nourish tbe«! drfend — 
*TiB sweet to watch for thee— alime for thee 

His arnw fhll down ; sleep slu upon his brow ; 

Ills eye is closed ; he sleeps— how still and calm ! 
Wore not his cheek the apple's ruddy flow, 

Would you not say he slept ou death's cold arm 1 

Awake my bfiv ! 1 tremble with affright ! 

Awake, and ohase this fatal thought unclose 

Thine eye hut for one moment on tiie light ! 

Even at the price of thine give me repose t 

Sweet error !— he but riepi 1 breathe again 

Come gentle dreams, tlie hour of sleep begulh) ! 

Oh ! wbeh shall he fur whom I sigh in vain, 
Beside me watch to see thy waking smih; 1 

DoH Carlos, translated from the German of SchiL 
ler, by the author of** a volume from the life of Her- 
bert Barclay" — Baltimore. 

[Missing this volume from our table for a day or 
two, we find it returned to ita place thia morning 
with a slip of paper folded m it, containing the follow 
Ing memorandum, which being in the hand writing 
of a friend, in whose literary judgment we place much 
confidence, may happily be subetitnted here for any 
comments of our own.] 

Tranalating like dancing, is a good exercise, but a 
very bad proteshion : it may serve to tiy or exhibit or 
improve our strength, but though it is a good thing to 
do, it is generally of no value when it is doiie. The 
charm of every work of genius is so much in its ex. 
terior dress of words, that in throwing that completely 
aside and clothing it with another, much grace is 
necessarily destroyed and much disguised, while the 
translator, by the conscience and the usages of his 
office, is forbidden himself to supply any, were he 
ever so capable. The proportions, however, of fonn 
and substance are various in different workis and 
Schiller*s Don Carlos is one which possesses a great 
deal of intrinsic substantial interest, which it must 
preierve, in any tolerable translation, and which in 
fact it does preserve, in a pretty high degree, in tiie 
one before us. The author, however, has gone out 
of his way to seek difficulties not at all inherent in 
his task ; he imdertakes in many cases, to render line 
by line and word by word in the exact order and 
measure of the original ; and to this punctilious am. 
bition, he often sacrifices his ovm powers of versifies, 
tion, and the spirr and idiomatic ease of the English 
language. We find German inversions which in 
Enalish are distortions— words cut in halves and 
their vowela taken out, aspos'blo, hor'ble, evtrav'gant, 
and others on hard duty with conatrained meanings ; 
and these blemishes, though an argument may be 
imagined in defence of them, do yet annoy the reader 
and ii^ure the teacher, in which he judgea of the 
work. Setting these aside, however, this is the per 
formance of a man of decided talent, whose mind is 
full of admiration for the power and genius of his an 
lihor, and of a kind zeal for dififusing the pleasvre he 
Ihas (lerived from them. 



FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
By the FrancU Dspev, from Havre, we have filea 
from Paria to the 7tk ult^ which, with the nccoUBts 
by the PhiUMfhU yesterday, of which we pobliafa 
ed the subatance last evening* are ofaiefly intereatiBgt 
as they ooofirm the aeoovBU Mtf Havana, of the aur. 
render of the two Pratendera— C^tod and MigueU^ 
and thoa afford the prospect that peace and periiapa 
relatively free goveramento may be establi^ed k 
Spain and Portugal ; — oountriea ao favored by nature, 
so cursed by man. We aztract aorae detaila •• to 
the occnrrencea which led to thia enirander. Tfca 
Spanish General, R^dU, aeem to have been a special 
object of terror to Hen Cario». It waenot aacAtaiB. 
od what courae he meant to take. Don Migeel had 
embarked on board the British llne.of.battle.fliiip 
Donegal. 

We do not find the particulars of the reorganiia- 
tion of Lord Grey*s Miniatry, but the addreaa to 
him of certain members of the House of Commons, 
the reply to which will be found among our extracts* 
and the decisive vote on Mr. Ward'a motion, provea, 
that it meeis the ppprobation of the Comfnonn. 

ENOLiANn. 

[From the Mdndng Cilronfele.] 
The critical qnestion of the State appropriatioa of 
the aorplna revenaea of the Irish Chnreb, and the 
imminent situation of the new Cabinet, were tem- 
porarily determined last night. A majority of ikrte 
hundred and ninety-nx Members of the House of 
Commons, to a minority of one hundred mnd f ieen<y, 
anpported the amendment of the •^previous questiost" 
in opposition to the motion of Mr. Ward. The plain 
truth on auch occaaions ia the only becoming com. 
mentary. The division, in fact, was a vote to np. 
hold the Ministry — to avert the political evil of a 
diaeolntion of Parliament— to prevent the poasibilitj 
of a Tory Government— and to poatpone a legiria. 
live detetmination of the critical question of appro- 
priation. The events of the preceding week were 
the canses of the singular and important result of 
laat night*s debate. The split in the Cabinet had 
deprived Lord Grey of the Ministerial services of 
four Membera of hia Government, and placed the 
Premier between two widened extremes.- In the re* 
composition of his administration, he elected to 
maintain a Jnote-MUieu poaitton among the hoatile 
partiea of the State ; and, with the exception of 
Mr. Elice, his selection of successors to the ex-Mki. 
isters was palpably that of men of " moderate" 
opinions. In common with the great body of re- 
formere throughoot the coimtry— judging by the 
Provincial Preaa and innomerable private commont. 
cations — we deeply lamented that Lord Grey did 
not form a popular and decidedly comprehenaive 
Government. It most, however, be conceded, that 
the appointments of Lord Grey during the laat few 
days have not been inconsistent vrith his own per. 
sonal views. He had contented himaelf with aim. 
ply forming a mild Whig Administration. But it 
must be admitted that Mr. Spring Rice and Lord 
Auckland are excellent men of business, and that all 
the nominstiona to oflice m the last few days have 
been made from the lanka of his immeduto political 
friends. 

The nature of the Court, the uninured character 
of the House of Commons, and the conflicting state 
of psrties, added to the danger arriaing from the 
aeceaaion of Mr. Stanley and Sir James Graham, all 
contributed to influence Lord Grey. A large body 
of the House of Commons alao presented an Addrera 
to his Lordship— we will not stsy to inquire into its 
partiaan origin or influence^-expreasive of their 
confidence. We well know that the motivea, which 
at a critical conjuncture, determine members to fol- 
low in the train of each other In acceding to and sign- 
ing such an agreemOnt aa the docnment, tlie contents 
of which we published on Saturday, roust not be too 
curiously scanned. The general intention of the 
memoriaiiau waa to support liberal principles, and to 
** back up** Lord Grey in this emergency. Allusion 
has been made to his Lpniship^s reply, and the Stmnm 
dord and the Morning Pool have given falae reprs. 
aentationa of iuxontenta. Aa the document ia pnb- 
lic, the subject of comment, as it is misstated in the 
Troy journals and generally circulated in political 
circles, we give it verbotim, to avoid misconstrue, 
tion:— 

•* Dear Lord Ebrington— I received yesterdii^ 
evening your very kind note accompanying the let. 
tar« which had been written imder the impresilpli 
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that I had datenniiied to retire from the mtuatioo 
which I new hold. 

** Whether I re^erd the expreevione contained in 
Ilia letter iteelf, or the number and respectability ei 
the signatofes, 1 cannot help feeling this to be one 
of the moat gratifying teatimoniala of confidence and 
good opinion ever received by any public man. 

** It impoeee on me the duty of making every per- 
aooal aacrifice that can be required of me, and which 
ean be naeful for the support of the prtnciplea on 
which the preaent Adminiatration waa formed. But 
I will not ooneeal from you, that declining atrength 
roakea it extremely doubtful whether I ahall be found 
•qaal to the taak which b thua impoaed me. 

** If my eodeavora to aupply the placea of thoae of 
whAae aervicea the country haa been ao unfortunate- 
ly deprived prove aucceaaral, it ia only by the anpport 
of honorable and independent men, in conducting 
the Government on aafe and moderate principlea, 
that I ean hope to get through the difficulties which 
aro before me. 

** Founded on the prtnciplea of Reform, the pre- 
aom Adminiatration must neceaaarily look to the 
•orrection of all proved abuaea. But in purautng a 
eoorae of aalotary improvement, I feel It indiapenaa- 
bla that we ahall be allowed to proceed with deliber. 
ati<Mi and caution ; and above all, that we ahoold not 
bo urged by a conatant and active preeaure from 
without, to the adoption of any meaanrea, the necea. 
aity of which haa not been fully proved, and which 
are not airictly regulated by a careful attention to the 
aatiled inatitationa of the country, both in Cnnrch and 
Slate. 

MOn no other principle ean thia or any other Ad 
■lintBtration be conducted with advantage or aafety. 
I am, dKc " OaBT.** 

••May 31, 1884. 

laXLANO. 

HlMlA •/ Br, Apf<c.^This eminent individual, 
after a long and painful illneaa, died on Friday at 
Carlow. He had been formerly in the Univeraity of 
Coimbra, in Portngal, ftom whence he waa traaa. 
ferrad to the ^rofeaaorahip of Theology in the Col- 
lege of Oarlow, and, in the year 1819, waa appointed 
Biahop of the Catholic dioceae of Kildare and Leigh, 
lin, being then the yoongeat man who had ever ob. 
tained a eimi ar raiik in the iriah Catholic Church.— 
At that period religtoaa controversy waa raging in 
Ireland, and Dr. D. eame to the aaaiatance of hia co. 
raligioniata with a seal and devotion which nothing 
could tire. For aome yeara he aigned the lettera J. 
K. L. to hia productions. He waa a atrong advocate 
for the introduction of a well regulated aystem of 
poor lawa into Ireland, and aucceeded in bringing 
over Mr. CConnell to hia opiniona ; but that gentle- 
man ha%ing aubaeqoently changed hit wUmd on that 
aokiect. Dr. Doyle addre^eed a moat aevere and ear- 
caatic latter to him, pointing oat hia incoiiaiatencea» 
and aaserting, that a man capable of so constantly 
changing hia opinions ought not to poaaeaa the cenfi. 
denca of hia countrymen. It waa in anawer to thia 
letter that Mr. O'Connell denounced conaiatency aa 
a ' raseally doctrine.' He was the first to promul. 
gate the Hohenlohe miracles in Ireland, in the elia- 
tence of which he appeers to have placed implicit 
belioi. 

PoarvOAL. 
[fVam the Xea4eii tUrmmg Hersld.] 

Falmouth, Jena 1. 11 P. M.— The City of Edtn- 
burg steamer, Sharpe, haa jnat arrived here from 
Liabon, whence she aailed on Wedneaday laat. The 
nawa ia important, which yon will see by the accom- 
panying, handed me by Col. Sharpe : 

LiaaoN, Mat 86. — ^The war ie now definittvety at 
an end. Don Migoel having snrrendered and em- 
harking at the port of Since, or aome other in Al- 
garvee, on board a Britiah abip of war, aa yun will 
perceive from the enclosed anpplement to thia day's 
Chnwiea, which hia Majeaty the Emperor himaelf 
condeacendad to hand me an hour ago, at the palace 
of Neceaaidadea, where I went to congratalate him 
on the happy termination of hia glorioua labora, 
when, from among the crowd of courtiera, he waa 
pleaaed to aingle me oat aa a witneaa of the com. 
meocement and progreaa of hia exertiona dnr. 
ing the siege of Oporto, when the aapect of af- 
faire waa anything but encouraging. Don Pe. 
dro, 1 moat aay, bears his good fortune with the 

Saiast moderation, and rejoices at the further ef- 
ion of blood being spared, and atill more ao at the 
selaty of hia iMrother, who, had he fallen into the 
haada of the Duke of Terceira'a army inatead of 
Saldaaha'a, it is apprehended, would have fallen a 
victim to the fury of the soldiers. Salutes from the 
baiteriea and all the ships of war in the river, have 
baiB firing all this momrog. The despatch of Mar. 
ibal SaldanlMf dated yeeierdsy, from Evoitt was 



ought this morning Vf kis aid-de-camp, Col. Zimi. 
nes. It is asserted that Don Miguel ordered an at- 
^ck, but that hia aoldiera, refueing to obey, aecured 
Bim, when he made a virtue of neccaaity, and aur- 
landered. 

The city of Edinburgh ateamer taking the de. 
apatch to £ngland ia now preparing to go out, and 
fearing to miae the opportunity, I conclude. 

Don Carlos is said to be in the same boat with 
Migncl. The Donegal, 74, ia to carry them to Eng- 
land. 

«* To Don Alvaro da Coaio, of Her Most Faithful 
Majeaty'a Council, Governor and Captain General 
of the Island of Madeira and Porto Santa, We, the 
Duke of Bragansa, Regent in the name of the Queen, 
greet you. 

** Tlie legitimate authority of my suguat daughter. 
Donna Maria Segimda, being happily reatored by the 
eflbrts of her gallam army, aa well aa by the apoota. 
neoua will of the people, which pronounced itaelf the 
moment they found themaelvea disencumbered of the 
Uaerper'a faction, and wiahing that the inhabiunta of 
thoae islanda may participate with the reat| of th 
Portuguese nation in the advanuge conferred by the 
liberal inatitationa of the kingdom, I command yon, 
that within the term of three daya after the receipt 
of thia, you will take the oath of allegiance, and 
caoae it to be taken by all the civil, military, and ec- 
cleaiaatical authoritieaof the Queen and the charter, 
granted by me to the Portugneae nation, proclaiming 
the one and the other throughout the territory imder 
your command. You will further please to under- 
stand, that in the unexpected event of your not obey- 
ing my commanda, you will be dealt with aa a rebel, 
and will be for ever excluded from all and every 
amneaty which I have granted, or may hereafter 
grant, to thoae who, undeceived and repentant, come 
to aeek ahelter and protection of the lagitimate Go- 
vernment : all which I communicate (oryo^t intelli- 
gence. 

•' Given in the Palace of Ramalhao, the 13th of 
Blay. *' Don Pboxo, Dokeof Bragansa." 

[Frmn the Courier tnd Enquirer^j 

Impoetant vbom PoaTDOAL.— 0B|n<tt2ariea ef Ihn 
Miguel and Don Carloe. — Captain Flowery, of the 
ahip iUore CaeUe^ arrived yeaterday from Havana, 
has kindly fumiahed us with a supplement to the 
Diarict which contains accounts from Spain, received 
in Havana from Cadiz in thirty days time. These 
accounts embrace official reports announcing the ca- 
pitulation of Don Miguel and Den Carloa to Se troopa 
of Donna Maria. We annex tranalationa of them. 

Lisbon fHtk May, — It ia eleven years tcday that 
Don Miguel (then iniant) fled from Liabon to Santa, 
rem, to deatroy the conatitution and usurp the throne 
of his auguat father. To-day newa has reached Lie. 
bon of hia atipulating to retire from the Portugeae 
territory, which he haa ao long drenched in bloodand 
involved in misfortune. Singular coincidence ! On 
the 37th May, he commenced his career of crime ; 
and on the SVTth May terminated his political exist, 
ence and hia courae of crime and outrage. At 8 
o'clock, thia moming an aid-de-camp of General Sal. 
danha, arrived at Liabon with the important newa of 
the aurrender of the army of the uaurper, and imme. 
diately the intelligence apread through the capital 
with the rapidity of lightning. It is impossible to 
describe the joy which took possession of every laith- 
fttl inhabitant of Liabon. Many rocketa auddenly 
aacended the akiea— embracea, congratulationa, and 
good wiahea, paaaed from one to another, in every 
atreet— and no one could aufficiently express the 
emotions which filled his bosom. In a short time 
the toUowing despatch was issued in a Supplement 
to No. 134 of the Oroniea ConetituUonal of Lisbon. 

lUuetriouo and Eseellent Sir : I have the honor 
to advise your Excellency of the receipt of your 
despatch to-day, with two copies of the orders 
which your Excellency received from the govern- 
inent at Lisbon, as well as a quantity of proclams. 
tions published by Sr. Don Pedro Duke of Bragansa. 
I have to say in reply to yonr excellency, that to 
svoid the further eflfusion of Pertugnese blood, the 
propoeitions,* a copy of which your Excellency 
transmitted are acceded to. Aa Don Miguel ia per- 
mitted to embark at any port, and in any vessel of 
the four allied nations which he may aeleet, he 
chooeea the port of Sines, or some other port in Al- 
garvea, and an Engliah veaael ; and I wiah to know 
whether her Serene Higneaa the Infanta Donna laabel 
Maria, who ia in the town of Elvas, deairea to ac 
company him^ It ia proper now that we proceed 
regularly, for which purpoae I await the ordera of 
your Excellency. I am ready to be preaent at any 



place yon may appoint, if yon think it will Airther 
that end. God preserve yon many years. 

£eere, 36a May, 1834. 

(Signed) Josa Antonio db Aovkdo Lbmus, 

Lieutenant General* 
To Hie Ex. Cwtni de Saldanka. 

The Captain General of Estremadura, under dare 
of May 3(>, aonounceji that the town ef Yelvea haa 
acknoweledged the authority of the Queen, Donna 
Maria I, and that Gurumena, Campomayor, and 
Oguela, were about to follow the eiample. 

SeviUet Jan, let, 1834— By express received at 
half past one o'clock this day, his Excellency the Se- 
cretary of War confirms the important news of the 
decisive advantages gained in Portugal, and the sur- 
render of the Miguelite and Carlist forces ; and adds, 
that the Pretender, in consequence of his having 
claimed the protection of the Secretary of the Eng- 
Ksh Legation, who waa at his Head Quarters, pro. 
ceeded with his family to Lisbon, where instructions 
had already arrived from the British Government, ap- 
plicable to such a conjuncture. 

(Signed,) Tnx Pautcx of Angloha. 



* The conditions will be such aa the two Mar 
•half shall agrea to according to their inttnietions. 



, May 35.— Agteeably to the plan of oper- 
ationa agreed on between the Duke of Terceira and 
D. Joae Ramon Rodil, Caatle-o*Branco was occupi- 
ed by the Spaniah troopa on the 15th inetant, and 
Thomar by the Portugneae. The Miguelitee, who 
abandoned the (latter) city at their approach, retired 
a league and a half, puraued by the cavalry, to Sei. 
aetra,— a point from which they could proceed either 
to Santarem or Abrantea. This waa the reaaon why 
the Duke of Terceira proposed to General Rodil to 
march upon Abrantes with the Spanish forces, and 
accordingly they left Caatle-o-Branco and arrived at 
Sardea on the 80th. 

From this point and on the same^ay, thia General 
commmiicatea the reaults of an Rtion which took 
place at Seiaeira on the 16th, and the newa of the 
retirement of Don Miguel ftom from the atropg po* 
attion which he held at Santarem, in the following 
extract of a letter from the Dtike of Tetceira, dated 
at Golegana on the 18th. 

"It appeara that the action at Seiseira waa deci- 
aive, for Don Migael durst not remain in his weak- 
ened position at Santarem. but fled towsrds Yelves." 

In the letter enclosing this extract, Gen. Rodil 
etates, that in consequence of that engagement, he 
had determined to turn back from Sarceda with the 
diviaion of infantry, and crosa the Eagua at Malpica 
and Herronna, where Col. Tena had been for two 
daya, getting the boats of that vicinity in readiness, 
and " if," says Gen. Rodil, ** they are in onler on my 
anival, the van-guard will be in Spain to-morrow, 
and the firat diviaion on the following day." 

Capture of Don Carloe and Don Miguel 
Cadbs Jcnb 1.— Civil Government of (he Prov- 
ince of Cadix. — ^The Captain of the Port haa jnat fa. 
vored me with the following intelligence : 

" A felucca has arrived from Ayamonte, the Cap- 
tain of which aays he left their night before last, bring, 
ing a letter for the Captain general of the department, 
and atatea that the Infantea Don Carina and Miguel 
bad fallen into the handa of the Spaniah troops at 
Evora, having been delivered up by their own men ; 
4lao that four waggon loada of silver had been cap. 
rared. No other newa." '* Louis db Com." 

I hasten to communicate this sgreeable Intel, 
ligence to the loyal city of Cadiz, and the other popu- 
lation of the Province, for their information and aa.ia< 
faction. Joes Dominoo Db Vidaxt. 

Cadix, June 1, 1834. 

Lateet from ike Mediterranean Squadron, — Wa 
have a letter before lu. dated on board the U. S. 
Frigate Conatellation, Toulon Roada, May 33d, 1834 
— at which time the Delaware, 74, Com. Patteraoo, 
was lying in theae Roads. We are happy to add, 
that all were well on board thoae ahipa. — [Gazette.] 

WiNCHBaTBB July 9. — Lamentable Accident. — On 
Sunday evening, the atage in which Mr. Clay waa tra- 
veling from Charleatontowarda Wincheater,waa over, 
turned, near the Opequen, and Mr. Albert Hnmrick- 
house, (only aon of Mr. H. the contractor at Shep- 
herdatown, waa inatantly killed. The young gen- 
tleman waa aeated with the driver ; the tongue broke 
aa I hey were deacehding a hill, the horaea ran out 
of the track, and the atage waa overturned, Mr. H. 
fitlling under it. Hia neck was broken and his body 
literslly crushed. This voung gentleman waa well 
kno%m to travellers on the route for hia amiability and 
oourteouaness, and his sudden snd appalling death 
haa excited general regret. Mr. Clay ivaa aligktiy 
iikittred. 
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[jPVom tk9 Ckimiue Repantory for February,] 

DESCRirnON OF THE CITY OF PEKING. 
Peking, tht capital of the Chineae empire, atanda 
on a vaM plaiOi in the interior of Chib.le, (or Pili- 
cbib-le), the moat northern proyince of China Pro- 
per. It ia aitaated in latitude 39 deg. 55 min. north, 
and in loogitnde 116 deg. 45 min. eaat from Green 
wich, and about 3 deg. 30 min. eaat of Canton. On 
the eaat and aoath, the low and aandy plain extenda 
farther (ban the eye can reach ; on the weat and 
north, billa begin to riae abore the plain only a few 
milea from the walla of the city ; and at a diatance 
beyond, the proapect ia boanded by mountaina which 
aeparate the province of Chih-Ie from Maniouch. — 
Viewed from the aummit of thoae mountaina, the 
city appeara aa if aituated in the midat of a thick 
foreat ; thia effect ia produced by the claatera of 
treea that cover the villagea, temples, and numerous 
oemeteriee which encompaaa the capital. From 
the great wall, which paasea along upon thia ridge 
of mountaina, Peking ia about fifty or iixty milea 
dietant; and a little more than a hundred from 
the gulph of Cbih.le. The Pih.ho, rising in the 
north beyond the great wall, flowa within twelve 
milea of the city oo the eaat, and then paaaea down 
in a aoBtb«eaat direction by Teen-tain into the aea. 
Several amaller rivera, iaauing from the mountaina on 
the north* weat, water a part of the plain ; and one of 
them, which ia called the Tung-hwuy, descenda to 
the eity and auppiiee ite numeroua canals and tanka ; 
it then flowa eaatward, and uniting with one of the 
larger rivera, forona an cztenaive water communica- 
tion, by which proviaiona are conveyed to the capital. 
Peking, or PihJting, ** the northern capital," ia re- 
garded by the Chinese aa one of their moat ancient 
cities ; its early hiatory, however, ie involved in ob. 
acurity. The imperial court baa been repeatedly re. 
moved from one provinee tu another, having been 
held in Shen-ae, Ho-nan* and in other more aoath- 
em provinoea. The first monarch of the Yuen dy- 
naAty, who aaeended the throne in a. d. 1379, kept 
his court for aeveral years at the capital of Sban.ae ; 
but aubaequently removed it to to Shun.ieen.foo, the 
principal department of the province of Chih-le, and 
the present site of Peking. Hung, woo, the first 
emperor of the Ming fiimily, establiabed the aeat of 
his government at Keanh-ning.foo, the principal de- 
partment of the province of Keang.nan, and hence 
atyled Nan-king, ** the aouthem capital ;" but Yung- 
lo, the third monarch of the same line, removed it to 
Peking, where it baa remained to the preaent time. 
On native mapa the city ia not uaoallr denominated 
Pih'king, but King-ase, **the residence of the 
court.*' Since the foundatioua of the city were firat 
laid, it haa undergone many changea in its extent and 
form. For a long period it waa aorrounded only by 
a aingle wall> and had nine gates, and hence, even 
to the preaent day, it ia aometimea spoken ol aa ** the 
city of nine gatea." At a later period it waa extend- 
ed towarda the aouth by a new wall, leaving the for- 
met aoutbern wall between the old and new city. — 
At the preaent time, the northern division ia called 
nuy-ching, ** the inner city,** and the aoutbern, wae- 
ching, ** the outer city ;" and aa'in the caae of Can. 
ton, the northern part ia frequently denominated 
the Tartar city. The new wall which aurrounda the 
outer city, or aoutbern division of Peking, haa aeven 
gates. 

The northern division of the citv is nearly in the 
form of a parallelogram ; of which the four sides 
face the four cardinal points; it extends from north 
to south about four milea, and from eaat to west 
three, having an area of twelve milea aquare. The 
aouthem division extends from eaat to weat nearly 
aix miles, and two and a half from north to aouth, 
occupying an area of about fifteen milea. Thua the 
entire circumference of Peking may be eatinated at 
nearly twenty-five milea, and ita area at twenty-aeven 
square miles. 

The walls of the northern division of the city, ac 
cording to Barrow, are thirty feet in height, twenty, 
five feet in breadth at the base, and twelve at the 
top. The inclination ia chiefly on the inner side ; 
the outer aide is smooth and nearly perpendicular. 
Near the gatea, the walla are faced with marble or 
granitot but in other placea with large bricka laid in 
mortar which ia made of lime and clay, and '* inpro- 
oeaa of time becemea almoat aa hard and durable as 
granite." The intermediate space between the inner 
and outer aurfacea of the wall ia filled with the 
earth and clay that waa dug from the ditch which 
aurrounda the eity. On the outer aide of the walls, 
aquare towera projecting about fift^ feet from the 
line of the wall and of the aame height with if, are 
bnilt at the distance of about sixty yarda from each 
other. Two each towera, of equal height with the 
walls, stand one on each aide of every gate, and are 



connected in from by a semi-circular fort. The 
arches ef the gatea are atrong, being built af atone ; 
they are aurroounted by large wooden bnildinga, ae- 
veral atoriea high« On the inaida of the wall, at the 
aide of every gate, alao near the middle of the in- 
terval between the gatea, and at the aeveral comera 
of the city, there ia a apeciea of eaplanade for aa- 
cending to the top of the wall. A ditch eofrounda 
the whole city, which ie aupplied from the watera of 
the Tung-hwuy river : with this ditch others are con- 
nected, by which the same waters are conducted to 
all the principal parte of thia great metropoiie. 

To the atranger approaching the city of Peking, 
ita lofty walls and towera give it an impoaing appear- 
ance, not unworthy the capital of a great empire ; 
but when he comea within the walla, hia admiration 
ia turned to aorprize. He beholda there none of 
thoae beautiful and auperb edifieea, none of thoae 
neat and elegant etreeta, which are the principal or. 
nament of European citiea ; inateadof theae, he aeea 
in varitfua directiona irregular aaeemblages of houaee, 
shops and temples. The style of the architecture , 
and the general appearance of the buildings, ia the 
same aa in Canton. Moat of the etreeta are indeed 
sufficiently wide and atraight; but they are aot paved, 
and, in general, their bad condition ia a just subject 
of complaint, in thia aa well aa in other {Chinese 
citiea. Aa, however, the front of every ahop in the 
business streets, haa an arrangement peculiar to itself 
and before it, on either aide, a perpendicular aign 
board as high as the roof, covered with inscriptions 
in large gilt or painted lettera, deacribing the warea 
within and the reputation ot the dealer, and often 
hung from top to bottom with flagaand ribbone ; thia 
diveraity in the arrangement of merchandize, to. 
gether with the profuaion of gaudy decorationa and 
the buatling crowd by which he ia surrounded, di- 
vert the attentte of the spectator, and eauee him to 
forget in aome degree the more diaagreeable parts of 
the scenery asound tiro. 

The smaller etreeta are quiet and free from crowds; 
but thoae which lead to the principal gatea are con. 
stantly thronged with people. The following de. 
ecription by an eycwitneae will aerve to convey aome 
idea of the scene they often exhibit. ** The multi- 
tude of moveable workebopa oi tinkera andbarbera, 
cobblers, and blackamiths; the tents and bootha 
where tea, and fruit, and rice, and other vegetablea, 
were expoaed for aale ; with the warea and mercfaan. 
dize arranged before the doora of the ahops, contrac 
ted the apacioua atieet to a narrow road in the middle. 
The proceaaiona of men in ofiice attended by their 
numeroua retinues bearing umbrellaa and flags, 
painted lanteraa, and a variety of large inaiguia of 
their rank and atation ; trains accompanying, with la- 
mentable criea, corpses to their graves, and others 
condttccing brides to their husbanda with equalling 
music ; the troopa of dromedaries laden with coal 
from Tartary; the wheel -barrows and hand-cart^ 
loaded with vegetablea ; occupied nearly the whole 
of this middle epace. All waa in motion ; the sides of 
the streets were filled with people buymg and selling 
and bartering their different commoditiee. The buzz 
and confused noises of this mixed multitude, proceed, 
ing from the loud bawling of thoae who were crying 
their wares, the wrangling of othera, and the mirth 
and laughter which prevailed in every group, could 
acarce be exceeded. Pedlara with their packa, and 
jugglera, and conjurora, and fortune tellera, mounte* 
banka and quack-doctora, comediana, and musicianst 
left no space unoccupied.** Such, according to Mr. 
Barrow, is the scene exhibited in a street in Peking. 
The crowd of people, and the at range sights aud 
sounda on the occaaion deacribed, was probably 
greater than uaual ; but he haa given too correct a re 
presentation of what may aometimea be witnessed 
even in the surburbe of Canton, to allow ua to accuae 
him of much exaggeration. 

Soon after the preaent djmaaty took poasession of 
the throno of China, in 1644, the Grovernment, de 
signing to occupy the northern division of the city as 
barracka for its troops, purchased the houaea of the 
private owners and gave them to the Tartars who had 
Served in ite ware ; but theae brave aoldiers, lesa akill- 
ed in the arte of peace than the people they had sub. 
ugated, were aoon obliged to sell them to the Chi 
neee.^ In consequence of thie, all the{principal and 
many of the smaller streets, with the exception of 
those near the imperial palace, are owned and occu- 
pied by Chineae ; and the Tartar aoldiers have been 
compelled to take up their abode in the lanea and al. 
leys near ;he walla of the city. Thus far we have 
apoken of the city as a whole ; we now proceed to 
survey its principal parts. 

The northern diviaion of Peking consists of three 
inclosnres one within another, each surrounded by 
|its own wall. The first contains the imperial palace 



and the abodes of the different membera of the impe* 
rial houaehold|:^the aecond|waa] originally designed 
for the reaidence of the officera and attendanta m the 
court, but ia now occupied in part by Chineae mar. 
chanta ; the third conaiata of the remaining apaee in. 
cloeed by the outer walls, which have already been 
deacribed. 

The first indosure, which is called ike fdbUd/em 
city, being the seat of * the dragonPa throne,* the 
place from which emanatea the authority that goveme 
one-third of mankind, ia the moat splendid aa well aa 
the most important part of Pekmg. Acoording to the 
notiona of a Chineae, all within ite waUs ia gold and 
ailver. ** He will tell yon,** aaya Mr. Barrow, *• of 
gold and ailver pillars, gold and ailver roofa, and 
gold and ailver vaaea, in which awim gold and ailver 
fiahea.** 

It ia aituated pearly in the centre of the northern 
diviaion of the city. It ia an oblong parallelogfam 
about two milea in circumference, and endoeed by a 
wall of nearly the aame height and thickoMa aa that 
of the outer wail of the capital. Thia wall ia built of 
poliahed red brick, and aurrounded by a broad dileh 
lined with hewn atone, and covered with vaniiahed 
tilea of a brilliant yellow, which (give it the appear, 
ance, eapecially when aeen under the raya of the aun, 
of being covered with a roof of gold. On each of the 
four aidea ia a gate consisting of three arcadee or ave. 
nuea, aurmounted by a tower. A tower also atanda 
at each comer of the wall. The interior of thia in- 
dosure ia occupied by *« a auite of court yarda and 
apartmenta whiioh aeem to vie with each other in 
beauty and aplendor.** The terraces and glacia are 
covered with large bricka, and the walka that lead te 
the great halla, are formed of large alaba of gray and 
white atone. It ia divided into three parte, the eaat. 
em, middle, and weatem. The middle diviaion con. 
taina the imperial buildinge, which are subdivided 
into several diatinct palacea, each having ita particn. 
lar name and deatination. *\There reigna,** aaya 
father Hyacmth, ** among the biiildinp^ of Uie forbid- 
den dty, a perfect aymmetry both m the iorm and 
height of die aeveral edifieea and in their relative po. 
aitlon, indicating that they were built upon a regular 
and harmonioua plan.** We will notice a few of die 
moat remarkable objecta it containa, beginning at the 
aouthem part of the middle diviaion. 

1. Woo-mun, *the meridian gate.' Before thia 
gate, on the eaat, ia a lunar, and on the west, a aolar 
dial, and in the tower above it a large bell and gong. 
Public officera of both the civil and military depan- 
menta, enter and leave the palace by the eaatem 
avenue ; none but the princea of imperial blood, are 
permitted to paaa toe western, and no one but tha 
emperor the aouthem avenue. Whenever he goee 
out or returaa through it, the bell ia rung and the 

?^ong struck. When his troops return in trjumph 
rom war andeoroe to preaent their eaptivea, the em- 
peror placea himaelf here to perform the ceremony 
of receiving the priaonera. Here alao, are diatributed 
the presents which the emperor makes to foreign 
princea and their ambaaaadora, aa well aa to hia own 
vaaaala. After paaaing thia gate the visiter enters 
a large court, throngh which rana a amall canal, 
over which are five bridges adorned with baluatradea 
pillara, steps, and figures of lions and other sculp, 
tures, all of fine marble. He next entera a beautiful 
court terminated on the right and left by gates, por- 
ticoes, and galleriea adorned with balconiea aupport- 
ed on pillara. 

9. Tae-ho mun, * the gate of extensive peace.' — 
This haa five avenuea, and in other reepecte re- 
sembles the woo-mun, or meridian gate ; it ia a au- 
perb building of fine white marble. The height of 
the baaement ia twenty feet, and of the whole edifice, 
according to father Hyacinth, ene hundred and ten. 
The ascent to it ia by five flighta of forty two atepa 
each, bordering with belustradea, and ornamented 
with tripods and oiher figorea in bronze. The een- 
iral flight is very broad, and ie reserved for the em- 
peror olone ; princes and officera of the firat rank 
enter by the two next, and inferior officera by the 
othera. Here the emperor on the firat day of iha 
year, on the anniveraary of hia birth and aeveral other 
occasions, receives the eongratulationa and reapeota 
o( hia officera, who proatrate themaelvea to tha 
earth before him and atrike the ground with their 
foreheada. 

3. Chung.ho teen, •' thd hall of perfect peace."*- 
This ie the hall of audience where the emperor 
comea lo examine the implements prepared lor tha 
annual ceremony of ploughing ; and where alao tha 
genealogical tableta of hia anceatora are prasentad 
te him. 

4. Puan-ho teen, ** the hall of aecure peace." In 
this the emperor givee a banquet to hia foreign 
guests en new-year's day ; and the autbora of tha 
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biography of hiB 4Ueeutd iSMher «ofkie in pompont 
eeDBinony to thh hall to preaent to him their work« 
Afkar aaoanding thraa iightt of f tepa, and paaaing 
another cate* the keen taing mwi, the yiaiter seas 
boiofe binif 

5. Keen taing knngf " the tranqnil palace of haa- 
Tan," i. e. of the emperor. Thia ia a priTate ratraat, 
to which no one can approach without epecial per- 
miaaion. To thia palace the emperor repain when, 
ever he wiahea to deliberate with hie miniatare open 
the afiaira of atate, or to eee thoee who preeent them, 
aelree ae candidatee for office or for adTaDcement. 
It is described by Timkowski aa '* the loitieatt rich 
esc, and moat magnificent of all the palaces. In the 
conrt before it b a small tower of gilt copper, adorn, 
ed with a great number of figures which are beaoti. 
fully ejEocnted* On eaeh side ot the tower ia a large 
vaaael likewise built of copper, in which incense is 
burnt day and night. It was in this palace that Kang 
he, in the fiftieth year of hia reign, instituted a 
grand leattval, to which every indiTidnal whose age 
exceeded sixty yeara, whether a civil or military 
•fBeeJCt or a private citixen, waa invited. Tenta were 
ereeted in front of the paiaea, and tables spread for 
oMny thousands. The sons and grandaona of the 
emperor themselves waited upon the guests. At the 
end of thia ganeroua entertainment, preaenta were 
distributed adapted to the condition and rank of those 
to whom they were |fiven. Keen-lung also, in the 
fiftieth year of his reign, made a similar feaac. The 
number of guests was twice as great aa on the for- 
mer ocoaaion. Thoae whose age exceeded ninety 
years, were admitted to the table of the emperor, who 
addreaaed them with kindneas and afterwards be- 
aiowed on them magnificent presents. 

6. Keaou-tea teen : This hall reaembles in many 
rospecta the ehan-ho teen ; it eonuins twenty-five 
of the Emperor's seals ; ten others are kept at Mouk- 
den. 

7. Kwan ning kung, 'the palace of earth'a re- 
pose,' i. e. of the empress, is the usual abode of 
• heaven'e oonaort.' This opfauon, that keen and 
kwan, the emperor and empreaa, are heafen and 
eartfat ia n favoirbe dogma of the reigning dynaaty, 
and is ssdulously inculcated in its state papers. Be. 
yond this palace stands the 

8. Kwaa ning man, * the gate to earth's lopose,' 
which admits the visiter to the 

9. Yu hwa yuan, * imperial flower garden.* This 
is laid out into beautiful walks designed for the use 
of her roiQesty, who, being of Tartar origin, ia not 
deprived of thia pleaauro, aa are the Ghineae ladies, 
bv being crippled with email feet. The gardens are 
filled with elegant pavtliona, temples, and groves, and 
imersperaed with canals, fountains, lakes, and beds 
of flowere. Two groves, rising from the bosom of 
small lakea, and another crowmng the aummit of an 
artificial mountain of rugged rocks, add much to the 
beamy of the scene. At the eaat of this mountain is 
n library, said to contain a complete collection of all 
books published in the empire. 

10. Shin. woo mnn ; this gate stands beyond the 
imperial flower garden, and forms the northern en- 
trance to the forbidden city. We have now com. 
uleted our survey of the central division of the 
kiu chin ; the eastern containa fewer objects of in- 
terest. 

11. Noy-ko, 'the council chamber.' This term, 
nuy-ko, is used to denote not only the cabmet of the 
emperor, but also the hall in which that body holds 
its aessiona. It ia aituatad near the southern wall ; 
and beyond ii, towards the eaat, ia the nuy-koo, the 
imperial treaaury. 

13. Chuen-Mn teen, * the hall of intense mental 
exercises.' It is situated at some distance north- 
ward from the nuyko. Ofiarmga are brought and 
aaarifices preeented here to «>the deoeaaed teach* 
or,** Confucius, and likewise to our ancient sagea. 

13. Wan-vuen ko, the imperial library, or, more 
literally, • the hall containing the literary abyss :'— 
this is situated near the ebuen-ain teen, and consists 
of several buildings and suites of rooms, which, 
containing a large compilation of the national lite- 
rature, Sse koo taenen ahoo, • the complete books of 
the four treasuriea* (or librariea,) presenu the lar. 
gast and moat completa« literaiV collection in the 
•mpire« Farther north, in thia division of the pro- 
hibiied city, are aitaatad several imperial buildings 
and the paiacea of princea : and also 

14. FuttgJSeen teen, a temple, to which the em. 
paror oomea to •« bleea hia anceatora,* whaae namee 
are written on tableta dapoaited here. Before the 
day when any great sacrifiee ia to be offered, and 
whan he ia about to leave the city, aa well ia when 
he ratema, the emperor pays a viait to thia temple ; 
likawiaav at the commencement of each of the four 
aeasona of the year, and on the firat and fifteenth 
daya of tw^ry month, ofieriaga are here presented. 



and during each day are thrice ropeated. In the 
weetem divieion of the prohibited city, beginning 
again at the south, we notice only a few of the prin. 
oipal elneeta. 

15. Nan-heim teen: this hall atande near the 
southern wall, and in it aro collected the portraits 
of the sovereigns of preceding dynasties, and like- 
wiae taUeta, and broad rolla, containing the por- 
traits of eminent scholars and aages ; these are ar- 
ranged according to the degree of merit attribttted 
to each. 

16. Woo-yeing teen ; this liali contains bis ma. 
jesty's printing establishment ; it has a bindery and 
buildings in which the blocks used in printing are 
preserved. 

17« Nuy-woo foo; here are held the sessions of 
a court of commissioners, or controllers, which ** has 
among its prerogatives the regulation of receipts 
and expenditures of the court, its sacrificee and 
feasts, rewards and punishments, and all that re. 
latea to the instruction of the younger members, 
&c. This establiahment, together with the principal 
magaxines of the crown, which are under its super, 
intendence, is situated on the wall on the west side 
of the city. 

18. Ching hwang meaou, < tbe temple of the guar- 
dian deitv of the city,' which stands at the north.weat 
corner of the inclosuro. In the north.e8atem part of 
the same division, are six palaces which are occupied 
by the females of the emperor ; they are situated like 
those destined for the residence of the princes, in the 
eastera division. 

We have now completed our brief survey of the 
prohibited city, which is regarded by the Chinese as 
the most sacred and awful of places. In their estima 
tion it is also the most magni^ceat. The glittering 
yellow and various ornaments of the roofs of its pala- 
ceo and other edifices, and the brilliant colors and 
abundant gilding applied to the interior, give it, in their 
eyes, a dazzling glory ; but were we to seek in their 
cenvenience of construction, or tor much that may 
seem elegant or grand to one whose taate has been 
formed according to any of the rules of architecturo 
adopted bv the people of the west, we should doubt, 
less meet with disappointment. 
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St. PrrxasauaaH, May 10. — ^The jonraals contain 
very long accounts of the ceremony of May 5ib, in 
the Palace Church. The Emperor and Empress, 
who were accompanied by the Imperial Prince, and 
the other Memben of the Imperial Family, having 
taken their places on the Throne, the^ prayer, compo* 
sed for the occasion was read, afler which the Em- 
peror took the Prince by the hand and led him to the 
desk on which the New Testament waa planed, when 
bis Imperial Highness read, and then subscribed the 
oath: — 

** Faithfully to serve the Emperor my father in all 
things, tven to the last drop of my blood ; and to 
maintain to the best of my power all the righta and 
privUegea of his Imperial Majesty ; and, as succes- 
sor to the Throne of all the Russias, as well as of 
Poland, and Finland ; and to maintain in full force, 
and unimpared, all the ordinances respecting the suc- 
cessor to the Throne and family institutions which 
aro contained in the laws of the Empiro, as I shall 
have to answer to God, in his last Judgment. O 
[jord God, the Father, and the King of Kings, teach, 
enlighten, and guide me in the great work that awaita 
me ; send down thy Holy Spirit that I may compre- 
hend what ia pleaaing in thy sight, and conformable 
to thy Commandments. Into thy handa I give my 
hea^ Amen." The Prince road at firot with a firm 
and loud voice, but when he invoked the King of 
Kinga his voice trembled, and waa interrupted witir||niis waa a 
tears. Several times he began again, but could not 
proceed. The conclusion was pronounced with au- 
dible sobbing. The emotion of the young Prince 
affected all who wimessed it. After he had signed 
the oath the Emperor embraced him with the ut- 
most afliBction, kissed him, and led him to the Em. 
press. The Prince was going to embrace her, but 
the Emperor anticipated him, embraced the Em- 
pross, and then folded both mother and son in his 
arms. This aflTecting acene deeply moved the 
hearm of all preeent ; all shed teara of emotion, 
and implored the bleaaing of Ood on the August 
Family to which Ruasia owes its bappineea, its pros- 
perity and its alory. A solemn Te Deum followed, 
and a salute of artillery announced to the capital the 
conclusion of the important solemnity. The reli- 
gions ceremony being concluded, the Prmce was in. 
trodueed to actual service in the ranks of the Rut. 
sian Army n the Hall of St. George an altar waa 
erected before the throne, on which were the Cross 
and the Gospele. The colors of the Guards, those ot 
Borodino, Liepsic, Paris, and Varna, and the etand. 
ard of the Atamarit regiment of Cosaacka of which 



the Prince is Colonel, were aimpended near the 
throne. Around ware the brave men, the Imperial 
guardian, the repreaeataiivoe of the glory of Rnsaia s 
and on the two eidea of the hall the pupils ot all the 
militery institutions, the flower of the Rnsaian nobt* 
lity, the hopes of the nation. The Grand Duko 
Michael commanded. When the procession enter- 
ed the hall, a military march was performed, and on 
the entrance of their majesties the nationd hymn, 
** God save the Emperor," struck up. Prayera hav. 
ing been performed, the Emperor led the Prince to 
the altar, where he took the oath ^Mo serve with 
fidelity and seal his Majesty the Emperor, according 
to all the military regulations, to be always ready to 
oppose the enemies of his Majeaty and of the empire, 
and on all occaaions to act as becomes a breve, obe- 
dient and loyal soldier." The military then presenu 
ed arms, the music pisyed, but was overpowered by 
the loud hurras of the troops, in return to the gre- 
cione ealatation of the Emperor. Their Majesties, 
with ihe imperial family and suite, retired. So con- 
eluded the festivities of this hsppy and memorable 
day. 

The imperial Prince addreased, on the 4th, a let- 
ter to General Count Essen, Governor of St. Peters- 
burg. He sayb that having attained his majority, 
and taken the oath of fidelity to his father and to the 
country, he shall consider it as his most sacred duty 
to prepare himself, when the will of the Emperor 
shall allow him, to serve him and Russia. It is his 
wish to mark this important day of bis life by some- 
thing useful, and to give some proof of his gretimde 
to the place where he passed the years of bis child- 
hood, where he learedto love Rnasia, and where be 
had taken his sacred oath. He, therefore, requests 
to cause 50,000 rubles, which he sends him, to be 
distributed among those of the poorer inhabitants of 
St. Petersburgh who most need assistance, and moat 
deserve it. 

Tke Twin Brothert. — The Count de Ligniville 
and Count I> Autricourt, twins, descended ^m an 
ancient family in Lorraine, resembled each other 
so much, that when they put on the same kind of 
dress, which they did now and then for amusement, 
their servants coald not distinguish one from the 
other. Their voice,galt and deportment were the same, 
and these marka of ressmblance were so perfect, 
that they often threw their friends and even their 
wives into the greatest embarraasment. Being both 
captaina of light horse, the one would put himself at 
the^ head of the other's squadron without the officere 
ever suspecting the change. Count D* Aniricoort 
having committed some crime, the Count de Llgni. 
ville never sufiered his brother to go out without ae. 
companying him, and the fear of seizing the innocent 
instead of Uie guilty, rendered the orders of arreat of 
no avail. One day. Count de Ligniville sent for a 
bari>er, and after having aufiered him to shave one 
half of hia beard, he pretended to have occasion to 
go into the next appartment, and put bis night gown 
upon his brother, who was concealed there, and tak. 
ing the cloth which he had about his neck under his 
chin, made him sit down in the place which he had 
just quitted. Tbe barber immediately lesumedhis 
operation, and was proceeding to finish what he had 
begun, ae he supposed, but, to hie great astonishment 
he Ibund that a new beard had sprung up. Not 
doubting that the person under his handa was the 
devil, he roared out with terror and sunk down in a 
swoon on the floor. Whtlet they were endeavoring 
to call him to life, Coimt D* Autricourt retired again 
into the closet, and Count de Ligniville, who was 
half shaved, retnined again to his former place. — 
ew cause of aunmxe to the poor bar- 
her, who imagined that all he Imd eeeh was a dream 
and he eouhi not be convinced of the troth until he 
beheld the two brothen together. 

The sympathy that subsisted between the two bro- 
thers was no less singular than their resemblance.*- 
If one fell sick, the other was indisposed also ; if one 
reooived a wound the other felt pain ; and this waa 
the case with every nMsfortune that befel them ; ao 
that, on that accoimt, they watched over each other'a 
conduct with the greateat care and attention. But 
what is still mora astonishing, they both had often 
the aame dreama. The day that Count D'Autri. 
court waa attacked in France by the fever of which 
he died. Count de Ligniville waa attacked by the 
same in Bavaria, and was near sinking under iu— 
[Paris Journal.] 



The public will be glad to hear that their favorite 
writer of Eastern Tales is about to publish another 
story of the land of romance — we allude to the 
forthcoming Oriental novel, by the author of ** Zob. 
rah and '• Heji Baba" (Mr. Morier) to be entitled, 
*• Ayesha, the Maid of Kara." 
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SUIUIARY. 

CMm m tit MiuiMini.—The Rudolph (T«ti. 
MMM) RoooTdcr or Ihe 3Ut Jons, airB:— "Tliii 
4laMt*tiD( paMitwicB alill irmverve* iba lower part 
of Um HiMiMippi Setenl boitahiTe ttieiy pawed 
■p ft«m New Orlaiot, iMnng buried from G lo 15 
puaaDgon. The Kantuokian paaaad ap laat Tna>- 
dar, haviDK buried IB, principallr Dulcti entigranta. 
Tha diaaaae hraaka out and coDfines ilielf ilmoat 
•lel(iBi*el]r amoog crowded deck, pataengara, who 
neglaci all neeeaurf prseauiiona of claaulinaaa, and 
•ftiiui expoanre lo lbs bamins ann and aisht air. 

AnBaieiN Skill. — We have jiut exanioed Ihi 
binding of an edition of Sfaakapaara, and of a copy ol 
Rogara^ Ilaljp. It ia green and (old, and done bj 
Iwoyoungbookbindetaoflhi* city, H. ^ H, Oriffin, 
ia a nuoner Ibat reBecU great ciedil upon iheir akill, 
•od M eqoal 10 anr ihiai wa ore in ibe habit of a«e- 
■ok from London or Paria. Their hinderf la No. 33 
Aon atreet. 

WAauHOTOH'a MjtNDaoun PirtM aiii> Boobi. — 
An aet wee paaaed at Ihe late aeaaiou of Congreaa 
■ppropriating 935,000, for the pnrehaae of 
BMaoaeript papara, and a portion of the printed l>ooka 
of OeDeral Oaorga Wsahington." Tb«M paper* 
■ra to ba depoaiied in the Depanment of State. 

FonnncATloKa, LtaMT Houata, du:. — Amaag the 
■ppropriaiiooa nude for iheae objecta bj Congreii, 
•re Ihe lollewing ia thia Stale : 

For repairing Fort Columbna and Caaile 
Williania, (Govermora laland) S50,000 

Foi a fort «o Throg-a Neck Eaat river, 1UD,000 

For alighl bouae on a proper aiie at or 
•ear the mouth of Eaopna ciaak and near 
flancartiea. •5,000 

For baftcon lighten the piera at the mouth 
•f Geneaee Htct and Sodoa bay, U.OOO 

For a lightJiouaB or beacon lishl on one 
of the pier* at the harbor of Oawego, on 
Uke OnUrio, O.eSG 

For placing (bur ligbta on the foi lowing 
ponita in Hndaon'a river, via. one near Van 
Wia'a point, one near Caatlalon, one on the 
ialand near New Baltimore, and one at Kin- 
darbogk. 

For a beacon light at the end of tba pier 
•t ffilver creek, in Lake Brie, H,000 

For a light-howae on a proper aita at the 
nMlliofOawegaiebie, a iribnurjr atream 
•fdia St. Uwreoee, tS.OOO 

For a ligbtJioaae on (be flata in Hudaoo'i 
liver, above Sluyveaani'a landing in ibe 
place of tba oae oarried away by the ice, U.OH 

LiiraovuiuiT or ma HunaoN Rivaa. — According 
to Ibe recant aet appropriating $70,000 tor thla par. 
poae, the improvement ja to be made in confbrmily 
with a " plan aubnilied to tha Houae of Eepreien. 
letive* by the Departmsiil of War in March. 1B33." 

Fart AJami. — Tha work at ibia imponanl fortreea 
waa reaumed on Monday laal — nearly 400 laborer! 
are imw daily employed. 

Orcol Brraci ia tie Delaware sad Raritan Ca- 
■al.— We copy the following from the Northarn 
Libartiea Newa Room Sooka ; — 

" AboDt d o'clock on Wadnoaday aftemoan a mott 
•iMUive breach oocuned in the Delaware and Rarl- 
Un Canal, directly where it eroeaaa the Aaaauaaink 
craek. It waa occaaioned by the andden oloaing < 
tba lower Jock gate, neat Lamberton, which «■ 
done lor tbe purpoae of preventing a break that wi 
anticipated at thai point ; it cauaed Ihe upper wan 
l« riae aaddenly aaveral feal, and buraled down the 
•aatam embankmaBt, to the diaianca of abaiH 
wde, and waabed out to the depth of 10 or 15 I 
balow the level of the canal. Tha creek and awamp 
•djoiwnf ia filled np with aand and gravel Tor an aera 
or liVb. It ia eelimaied that it will cael between two 
and thraa itiotiaand doUara, and will atop the aaviga- 
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IT Lamberton, 



k«tll«f loitraiHiii*, lirfa iMliaiaJI ilin, whbhlib umf 
aliyktpDVna wkfarjaau aiadebr Troufhlnn, WfEilar whi 
a laTfB aoHrinaiu a1 EwlnHCliM Inaruminu, aiaDyfaciiiiti 
aMi>>MbT B. k Q. ir. liUNT, tM Wutr •ireai, 

jn •■ Mtaar Bf MatdaalaM. 



STRPHBRBOITt 

ir r/n etpcTltT tlfU of Patten fir Care far RaUraa^i 
Ra.aMGMolMiliiiniri, ncir BlMCfeiraireal 

Ntw-Ti-rk. 
RAILnOADr^OHrANIKB wmitdduwall toe 
:art ; a ipeclinaii ofwlilch may bt ntn on Itait 
v-Yock anJ HaiJain Kailrud. now Lnoptcalkic 



OAU WHJBBI.S, BOXBI AKD 

AND OTHKR BAILROAD CASTINGS. 

ID. AXLearurnlihedanil Hueilio »h» It con pice 
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I, FlantaTlnilBraeiJ eonplaw. 

KUOBRa. KETCHUM k OROIVIHOB. 



HOVKIiTT VO&XM, 

Baal DiT Dock, Hnw-Yorli. 
STILLMAN. Manufaclunr of Slaan. 
Bailan, Rillnwl and Mill Wotk, Lalhaa, Freiaei. 

~'. Nou'iraunl Tul,ularBoU 



IHSTRUHENTH. 

HDRTBTIRa AITD HAUTIOAI. IHITRCXBHT 

HAKUFACTOKT. 

t^ EWm k UKARTTU, ai Lha alpi of (ha <liiadraM, 
So. it Saniti airaal, one •Ivor nonh uTlb* UiiJor HMel, Bakl- 
nior*, bei Mara u laroroiitaair frienda and ibn public •■?<- 
-<all)> lSiif:a*ei(, ihaiihty c«n<lDua la maDuranim lo onlai 
ndkup ibe lal* tvary daaaipdon odnalniawoUlnlha abovi 
ranctiaa, whlLlilliar canniiHlahulbaibDIUMDiMice, amJai 
ilrwrma. InMruBieou repaired twiibeara ami prompUiuda. 
r« pnwrariiht bifh wtimallonaii -■■■-'^ -■--■- " ■— 



M uuUle paraiaJ, iM liillDiilDt 

hdotulabnl Bcianf ' 

To Kwln k Haan 



JnupsufUllr bsf la 
DHlDf eanUicaiaBft 



•arllar jtetio6, bvA vol li 
inaik nkhUHnaaulc 



ibly [o Tovr requeal inada aoDJc 
BIT opinion orihelnxruBWDU 
r Lbe ^•liliDoia and Ulilo Kall- 



Flayad, In ortlar to affaril 



Illi flia Level!. I 



laaulacumd by JOB. Olihe 

■a Daoananai bI ConnriKilun, u wli : flia Levela. ami flri 
llba CuBifaim.nntoBB baa reg aired an/ repairs wkblnthe 
laKwalva aisDltaa.aicsptrnHn Ibe aecailunBl InparlaciloB ol 

Bcra«,nrlh>aiaecM*Mi, tawhleb-"- ■" 

The) posBiea a Onnaeaa aad allblll 

inlataannnd in (heir cnnafr 
wlA eoaltduKs racomiBBaiJ i 



I bflva eiaalnad villi caraHTenlEnili 
•I jour Haaariaura, paiilaularlir Spirit la 

iflha aieaHenDa ofibe ■arkmaiiaklp. Th^paru arihafeval 
ippaand wall proponlonad loaaeura ficllliv In uh, and acen 
■a« and parmanaDcy ]b adlBauaanu. 

»III^*iaT"t>tIli.rMTm"brn"u.rdl"bJ^ald? 

WILUAM HOtVAHD. U. S.CIvl) En{lnc-r. 
BalliDK'ie, Ma; IM. ISU 

aclure vhlcb i ban 

wrkmaaahlp baa bean ihe anbjaci otflnqBBnireBiark'bjnj 
■air, andotihaaccuraCToUbelrpatlarnaikoa I bave raceliod 
' laUarr aeauranca ihrnatkBta, whoat opinloa I raspeci, 
■habavshad iham rer a conaideraWa IIbb In uaa. Tbi 
leyonliBvaaiadaaliKs/BureaubllehnMntln ihlaeliy.K 
fana of Iba uacaaakjr ar aendlDI alaavbaTB for whal wi 
vaoi in oBTlbte.deaarveihauaqealUladappnilMiionaBi. 

aouipriesova >ae , a ■g''H.i;ATBOBK, 

rllEn(ln*arlaiheaariktslth*BaUia<orBandOkla Ral 

ulucad, but are luo latiglby. We ehoald ba bappj - 
Bhibatn,BpociaKillcailon, 10 aay [xrwbdcalmiia olpari 



araiaailBad, IdiaarAillvHi 



are pfaparad la uecute ai 
. . jmedvr en|ln«, Tcnden 
fkvorad, aad pledge Uwrnaelvn 



LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 
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iMe, aad aa- 

n.tkat tlwjt 

and odMi railwav cat 

- br United Stale* 

Blaica. aad ibM 



« pnpfleUua of « 

~~ ' 'Olive tCualact. aj 
Biepkani. Lofli 






Tbey liaie already In ibatr powHlon the rwiBlille aapaia- 
Inaa weifliiiic ftiur, nve, aad all loaa. 

Tbe eo^nea made by Uhdi wlU be wanaalad to uavrl at lbs 
roUawlnfiatesarifeed, via.a all ton efliiue al a apead of IS 
■liee per bout ; a Stt Un enfjnc at a uwd of 10 ullea prr 
baui : a ruei uw eailaa at a apeed ar B I S nUeaver boar, 
^■"ir perAirBaBea la olbai itapeen will be waiiuud 10 eqaal 
or the beat Env Ibb enfflBM at Iha aani^^ ejBM- wlih wrmwtawt 
not OBl; lo their tAcleiiey Id 
UtbelrdBrabllliy, and ibeeb 



plDelwoolf.ceke, oraay 



■nee <ir bunbeaa, but 
d IBi-Uliy of Itefr n 



other Ale) blthcIU) uaed Lb lo 



ilty of PhlladelpMa, aad shall receive wwipl aneatloo. 
Bv ardar ar tbe Coaraany, 

WIU.IAII NOKKIB, Seeretarr. 



HAILIVAT inOU. 



IBely-Bvetanaoll Inch by ^ iRcb, NangihasiNiali 
anu dr>. 11 du. i Jo. reriuunicraDnk 

'0 dn. If do. I do. Ibolta.tadicuial 

era ds. 3 do. I oo. fanaBfitDCaAds- 

800 do. :!) do. ) do. I itrcu vlih apll- 



M lha. pet yard, Willi tha rsqaialia 



Wrooaht Iron Itlaa of 30, 33, an 
Whaela cf Ba llway Can, aad o^ BO 

Ail> of U, SI, Bl, 3, 3|, U, aad at li 
rwCan and Locoootlves of pataoi hi 



pan payoMM. 
Models ai 



> louib Front itrBot,FMIadel|jita. 

ModelsandaaaiplaaoralllbedlfferenlklndaofRalli. Chalta, 
FIna, Wedies, Sprkes.andSi" ' ~ 



: SpUdDf Fl 
vlllbe sibn 



HRCtlHKXSISa ASD SUHTXTim^ 



I3-Tba aabacrlbar puuvIaGiBnaall kladaoriaanBeaiala 
ilrprolaaalon, vnTantedeaBal,iriMiraiietkir,lilpltael|deaol 
unnruoloii awl worbmasatalp to any faipaned or bibiiuKk-- 
uradtnihsUflliadSiBiea; aevaral Dl which arsaaUrslysna: 
laiaBi wblch era an Imptovad Coaipaai. wHb aTalascsps ai. 
aebed. br whkh anilea can be lakan vlib or wlihoM lbs uaa 
jfihs needle, «lih parrscl aeemcy— alau,aKaUrDad OeiikiB- 
aUT,om>l««Talaacopee— andaLavalllDf iMtrmDen, wiiba 
aoolOBHUrBUaebad.paTUeularlv aJaptedto RaHroad patpu- 

— vru. J. yuino, 



BalUnxirr, IBM. 
In reply to thy Inqnlrtea raapacilnie ibe IhalrBBCBta mans. " 
ulareU by iHee, i»« In m op Ihe BalUmwa and Ohio Ball. 
lad. I cheerrvlly fumleb Lhse wkh IbarolIsvlnclnRinnulon. 

erofLbe ^'Improved CoBipaas" laelfhl. Theaaare alt aa- 
_luilra of Ibe nuDbal In lbs acivk* ol lha E>i|liMei aad Oia. 
dual Inn Dapinmenl. 

Boih Lavela and Coopaaaea are In good rvpalt. Thav have 
,n raeinaadeil but liula rroain. aicepi [hni acc^daraa lo wbicb 

I bane fouad Uiai tliy pauems far Ihe leieta and coaBpaaBss 
hava bean preramd by my aailaianis g*naially,iB anroihsra 
■n USB, smf Iks laprored Conpaaa la auparlor lo aay otbar da- 
crlpdoB ol OoBkiiaslsr [hal ve havs yel irled la laylBf lb* taila 
- 'hli Road. 

his Inauuneni, nore raeeniiy iinptov«d wlili a reTerehit 
pcop*, la place or ilie lane alfbu, laana lbs enf Inerr 

Ciinipaia. lilaiBdacdihvBiualeaaiplakaitadaianllulaiei 
_n(las ni'any ainiple and cbeaF InaiiansDi ibai I have yal 
aeen, and I cannoi bw balleta II will ba preMrvad in all othsrs 
novlR Baa lor layini of rails— and iDraei, vben known, lUilnk 
'I will baaahlghit appitcialad lor coaiBHk aarvstlaa. 
ReapeaiulliilGyinaad, 
JAH£8 F. 0TABL1:b. Buparlnundant oT ConMriKilan 
ol BaltliDore aad Ohio Rallivad. 
ruiaijelphia, FsbraaTy, IBM. 

roun('a"Pa(anllnip[aiad Compaaa," I can sajsly aay I ba' 
llevaliipbsnuchaupBrloriDaDyaiharlnsirBmentorthsktnd, 
now In naa, and aa auch noateneatfBlly racanaMnd li lo Ea- 
UnaarsaKlBiirveycin. K. H. tilLL, CltUEncloear. 

Oeamantown. Pabruan, ISn. 
Para year paal I haveiurd InsmuBanlamadaby Mr. W.J. 
Toun^.rfrhlladalphl.^lo vhlcb he baa eoaabined Ibe pMpsT- 

ilTBhlycakfllaiedrat layta 
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W« eontinue in this number tbe liat oi 
Railroads, nnd shnll in the next complete it, 
«s far fts wn at preserit tisve the meana, lo. 
getber with a list of Cannle. 



Nbw-York and EmiE Railboad.— We 
deratand that the surveys of tfaia road arc pro- 
greasing rapidly, and that the rouw ia fuunil 
to be mors favorable llian waa anlicipated. 
It it greatly to be desired tliat this impurtntil 
work should be comuienceil at an early day. 
This city, aa well as the great We»t, in parti- 
cularly interested iii its Rcconiplishnient. 



Petersburg. July 13, 1834. 
To the Editor oT the Railroad Jonmal. 

SiK, — In your Journal, of 5tli inat., I obaervt 
an article under ihii signature of H. N. C, ir 
which it is mentioned thtit, " there are iwc 
works in Virginia of the moat useful and im- 
portant eheraeler, but which will not be under- 
taken for some lime yet to come, on acr-ountol 
the want of energy, or interest, oflLe citicene 
of that section of the country in their comph 
tion. They are railroads, one fVom Crk. 
Landing to Frederickaburg, (a little over 10 
milea,) and the other from Fredericksburg to 
Richmond, (about 60 milea.}" Aa I agree with 
yon that Virginia has done too little towards 
tbe improTemenl of her natural advantages, I 
am unwilling she should be deprived of any 
credit to which her cxertiona may entitle her, 
and therefore beg leare lo inform your corres. 
pondent, through the medium of your colui 
Uuu a party oTengineera, under the direction o( 



Moncure Robinson, Eaq., are now engaged ii 
tbe location of the railroad Ptom Kicbmoud t< 
Fredericksburg, a portion of which will be pnl 
under contract during the present year, mid 
there ia every prospect thnt Ibc work will be 
Fonipleled as speedily aa poasihle. 

Paoaaasa or Stbah Nayioatiom with 
India. — A sieani voyage from India to Eng- 
land, by the Red Sea, seems at last to be reallv 
on the eve of uking place. The steameV 
Forbes has been engaged to start from CaU' 
eultn for Suez in the beginning of the present 
nioiLlh, the HuBrh Lindsay having been pro- 
nounced unfit for tbe purpose. The whole 
expense, except that of the coals, ia to be 
borne by the Indian Government ; while the 
Calcutta Steam Navigation Committee, will 
receive all the profits on paaaengers and all 
kinds of freight, except letters, the postage of 
which will be reserved by the Governmeut. — 
[Meulianics' Magaziue.] 

A speed of forty miles an hour, with a light 
load, has been obtained upon the Mancbealer 
railway ; and Mr. G. Stephenson, tbe engineer, 
baa Btated bio opmion than an engine unglit be 
constructed to run 100 niilea within tlie hour, 
Hlihougb he acknowledges that " at that rapidity 
of motion the resistance of the atmospher- 
would be very conaiderable." Enginea ar 
now made with eight times the power of th 
Rocket, yet with little more weight resting o 
'i rail, the load being equally divided upon 
wheela, and the machinery placed in a 
more advantagoona situation than formerly. 
The tubes of Sie boiler are made smaller, and 
more numerous, and of brass instead of copper. 
The last engine put on the railway ran 23,U0D 
miles with the most trivial repaira, making 
''*''!7 ''"}' four or five journeys of 30 miles each- 
— [En ghsh paper.] 

New Invention. — A blncksmith in Virginia 
has invented a nuu'hine for striking, which 
enables hlackaniitlia to dispense with a striker, 
and at the same time perform, witli tbe aid of 
one of these machines, double tlie an 
work which they can with the aid of one of tbe 
bestslrikers. The machine is propelled by the 
foot in the ordinary manner of turning a lathe, 
The inventor has secured a patent right. 



DirrueioH or Khowlidob. — A royal Sar- 
nian edict was promulgated, ao lately as 1835, 
which forbade every person from learning to 
read or write, who could not prove the posaee- 
sion of property above the value of fifteen hun- 
dred livres. I'd become a student, the posses- 
sion of an ineamaortbe Minesum ia tteceaaary. 



PiMK Applk Cutru—X beautifiil apecimen 

of fine ehMh, made from the fibres of the leavea 

of the pineapple, from Manilla, reaembling tho 

finest hnen cambric, was presented by Misa EU> 

Schroeder, at the Inte Horticultural Exhibi- 

1 in Baltimore. 



We copy (ha Ibllowing from the IbrthroBinf aimber of 
the Haehuiica' Magaiinr,— «■ abo the aitkla al p^e 454, 
an the " Art of Brewing." 

T. Etfbank'* Hydrostalie Safety Yalve and 

Gauge, for ISteant Boilert, [Commitiii- 

cated by Ihe Inventor.] 

SiH, — 111 accordance with your request, 
[ forward a brief description of the Hydro- 
Htatic Safety Valve, premising that a mora 
perfect account of it may he seen in the 
" Journal of the Franklin Institute" for Ja.. 
nuary and July of last year, (vols. 9 and 10.) 

There appears to be a prevailing though 
erroneous opinion, that stearn boilers are 
seldom, if ever, exploded by an exceasiva 
pressure of steam. Numerous persons sup- 
pose these disasters to be invariaMj/ ovriag to 
a deficiency of water within them at the 
time ; hence they consider all improYements 

the safety valve, or the application of 

ler devices for a similar purpose, as hav. 
ing a tendency to increase the risk of ex- 
plosion, by promoting negligence in the at- 
tendants. It ia BuHicient to observe, in an- 
swer lo reasoning of this description, that it 

equally calculated to prevent all improve- 
ments whatever in the steam engine. Had 
such arguments been listened lo 120 years 
afo, this noble prime mover of the arts might 
slill have been confined to its original pur- 
pose of raising water ; and each one attend- 
ed by a person, upon whose attention in al- 
ternately opening and closing the valves, 
inuunce of its motion depended. 
Such objeclioiis were particularly calculated 

(irevent the introduction of the important 
iprovement of Potter, who, it ia said, had & 
disposition lo skulk, or " teog," (aa it waa 
there termed,) which led him to devise a 
simple contrivance, which changed the whole 
character of the steam engine — for by it the 
engine no longer depended upon an alteod- 
ant for the continuance of its motion, hut l>«. 
a manner self-acting, and with a re. 
gularity infinitely auperior to its previous 
movements. His device he called a " scog. 
ger." 

Exploaions of steam boilers are not attn> 
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butoble to tme cause ; ihere are eeveial. 
deficiency of water is a fruitful one ; 
ceuive pressure uf steam is another 
third may be found in the defective < 
Mructioa of a boilpr ; and where several 
connected together, their not being heated 
unifornUy is another. Numerous examples 
of each of these might readily be furnished. 
I believe there are not wanting instance! 
where the attending engineers have bcun 
blamed, when the real cause was to be founc 
in one or both of those last mentioned. 

The icn|>ortBiice of the safety valvn i; 
universally understood ; without it no builei 
could ever be secure. Upon it depends the 
very existence of the stt-am en^fine ; fui 
without the safety valve, as Mr. (iailoway 
justly observes, " steam would, long ere 
have been abandoned as a most dangf 
and ungovernable agent." Every person 
can readily perceive, that however strong 
boiler may be, if the force within it be m 
limited it must be rent asunder; hence th 
design of safely valves, which are intended 
to open, and discharge (he excess of vnpor, 
whenever its elastic force exceeds the pre- 
■oribed limits. In the case of a stcamhont, 
dte lives of the passengers and safety of tliE 
boat depend in a great measure upon the 
right construction' and proper use of ihii 
part of the steam engine. 

One of its most essential attributes con- 
sists ID its being properly loaded ; and a 
provision to prevent this load from beijig in 
creased. By the arrangement of the ordi 
nary valve, it is diflicull, if not impossible, 
to accomplish this ; the load may be in- 
creased indefinitely, either by nugmentinn 
the weight directly on the lever, or by 
ing it further from the fulcrum i hov 
quently and fatally this has been done, may 
lie abundantly seen in the history of explo- 
sions. There are also other defects ' 
ordinary valve, though less obvious U 
mon observers, such as the indirect mode ot 
obtaining the pressure upon it, through the 
interrenlion of the lever and its joints, by 
which the centre of pressure, instead of be. 
ing directly on the centre of the valve, be- 
comes more or less on one side, which pre. 
vents it from being raised perpendicularly, 
and causes it to adhere to its seat. The fric- 
tion of the stuffiug-box, througU whioli the 
valve rod passes, and also that of the joints, 
both of it and the lever, which from rust, &c. 
is often considerable. These and 
iecls are so great, that were it not for the! 



ial gauges used with low pressure 
boilers, (and they are inapplicable to those 
of high pressure,) no accurate knowledgi 
the pressure of steam could be ascertained 
by sufety viilves as ordiiinrily us«d. 

Thf^^e delects are supposed to he entirely 
oided in the valve no« submitted 
I am illation. 

lis position is the reverse of the ordinary 
le ; that is, instead of opeuing upwards, il 
made to open downwards. For this pur- 
pose il is miscd above the boiler, and con- 
ted to it by n pipe. By this ttrrangenicnt 
I will perceive that the pressure requisite 
to k«ep the valve closed must l>e exerted ' 
ipward direction. To attain this, and at 
name time Hmit the pressure, a aimpli 
ce is adopted, which will be underslooi 
by supposing an empty vessel (a bucket, for 
example,) placed with its bottom down, 
water, or any other fluid ; if depresse< 
that position, the power required to do so 
: in proportion to the nn-a of its bot 
id the depth of its immer^iiou ; but if forced 
down till its upper edge becomes level 
the surface of the fluid, the power required 
keep it there, or in other words, the force 
which the vessel i^xerts in a contrarv direc. 
ill than )>■' ut it* maximum ; fo'i if fui 
ther depresseit, the fluid would run into and 
sink it, and destroy its buoyancy altogether. 
Suppose the vessel containing the water 
lich I* rather larger in diameter, but of 
3s depth, than the bucket, (that the fluid 
may never be permitted to run into the lat. 
ter,) be placed immediately under the safety 
Ive, and firmly secured to that part of it 
containing the seat ot tbe valve. Let the 
bucket be placed in ii in the position as be- 
fore ; and a rod, extending from the centr 
if its bottom to the centre of the valve ; ther 
if the outer vessel be titled with water, ill 
force (ending to raise the bucket against the 
valve, by means of the rod, will be as before 
mentioned, at its maximum; nor can it be 
icreosed : consequently, the elastic force 
of the steam in the boiler can ni 
higher than what is equivalent to overcome 
this pressure. 

'Hie length of the rod is such as to admit 
space of two or more inches between the 
bottoms of the two vessels, in order to allow 
to open that distance, 
ircgoiiig is a brief deacriptioTi 
the principle adopted in this vnlve ; and wl 
may be more cUarly underitood by the 
nexed cuts: 



Fig. I represents this valve in section withi 
th« vessels by which the hydrostatic pres- 
sure ia made. The outer one is enlarged 




lat the top by a rinj, from which a pipe de. 
^cends, which prevents any surplus fluid 
IfEom flowing over it or entering the innei 



It is tirmly secured to the inverted 

scat by the rectangular rods which are 

bolted to the rim at S S. V is the valve, 

kept up against its ueat by the rod R, the 

id of which enters a countersunk 

1 ; and the lower end in a similar 

cavity in the centre of the bottom of the vee- 
d. The rod being tapered at its ends, 
reases only on its central pmnis. The inner 
r floating vessel ia furnishad with a cover, 
lo prevent condensed steam from falling into 
it when the valve is opened. 'ITie rod pass- 
es through the centre of this cover, a few 
inches above which an inverted cup ia 
soldered to the rod to cover the open- 
A short tube, with a branch attached 
to it, is connected to the under part orthe 
valve seal, to take off the waste steam when 
ig off. The communication between 
the valve and the steam in the boiler is by 
' the pipe P, which may either bis 
connected to the boiler or the steam pipe. 
To prevent any friction arising from the in- 
ner or floating vessel touching the aides of 
the oiher, n short rod is attached lo the cen- 
bottom on the under aide, which 
snters a corresponding cavity drilled into the 
bottom of the other. 

ippamlus, unlike the ordinary safely 

>mbines in itself both the valve and 

gauge, with its tell-tale ; and this gauge is 

applicable to steam oi eoery degree of elattic 

force. 

Kig. 2. is an exterior view, and which 

also shows Iho gauge ; which is a glass tube 

connected to ilic cock at the bottom of the 

outer vessel, and communicating with the wa- 

'n it. It is open at tup, and protected by 

itallic cose with a slit its whole length, to 

V the height of the water to be seen. This 

is graduated, so that when it is wialied 

to ascertain the strength of steam, the cock is 

euad, and the water allowed to subside 

.til the steam begins to open the valve, 

len the mark on the case, opposite the Bur> 

face of the fluid in the tube, indicates tbe 

pressure ; and this it will do to the fraction 

In this valve there is no friction lo be 
ercome. No lever, slufliitg box, weight, 
ills or joints, to obstruct its operation. /( 
cannot he overloaded. The common viOve is 
^ry liable to adhere lo its seat, when not 
frequentiy moved, by the accumulation of 
" le or other matter upon it, hut the eleva- 
of this valve alKive the surface of the 
boiler, and ils inverted position, prevents this 
from taking place. Moreover, a pertion of 
condensed steam constantly collects above it, 
and occasionally oozes out, thus cleansing 
the surface and preventing the formation of 
any matter upon il whatever. One has been 
attached to a high-pressure boiler in this cily 
forUiree years ; and not an hour's labor has 
:peiided upon it during lliat time; 
nor has it ouce ceased lo operate with per- 
fect accuracy — the steam always blowing 
ofT as soon and as Uing aa its tension exceed- 
id the prescribed limits. 

It is respectrully submitted to owners and 
captains of steamboats, whether (he adop- 
tion of this valve would not prevent ezplo- 
that arise from one. acknowledged 
' — an excess of steam : and at the same 
time put lo silence the complaint of the ptib. 
*' : on that subject. Very respectfully, 

Thos. "KwIIAItK. 

p. S.— One of (hem is at Mr. WorraJl'a 
Foundry, Elm Street, New-York. 
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Uar op RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Continaed from page 433.) 

Boston aitd Worcester Railroad. — This Compa- 
njr was incorporated June 2Sd, 1831, with a capital 
stock of 91,000,000. Surveys had previously been 
made by the authority of the Legislature of the State, 
with a view to determine its practicability and ex. 
pense, the result of which was altogether unfavora. 
ble. In 1831, however, th^ Company, commenced 
their approximate location, which was completed in 
November of the same year, and shortly after part 
of the line was put under contract. The line, as now 
laid down, leaves Boston not far from the foot of the 
Common, and after passing over the flats at the mouth 
of Charles River, on a construction partly of arches 
of masonry built on piles, and partly of trestle work, 
it proceeds up the south side of the valley of this 
river to Newton, a distance of 8 miles. Two miles 
farther, the line crosses the river on a bridge of a sin. 
gle span of IdO feet. It is built on Long's patent. 
The abutments are of hammerodressed dry masonry, 
in height above river 35 feet, and cost $6000. One 
mile &rther, it enters Needham by a short heavy cut 
of 60 feet, immediately succeeding an embankment 
600 feet long, and 30 feet high. Soon after it passes 
through A cut 31 feet high, and 500 long, excavated 
through a hard granite formation. The line then en. 
ters a pond half a mile long, and originally 7 feet 
above grade, the drainage of which passes down 
along tho road, which is here constructed on piling, 
35 feet deep. Thence, crossing the Worcester Turn. 
pike, it follows parallel to the line of the Central Turn 
pike, to the south end of Morse's Pond, which it passes 
on an embankment 47 feet high and 700 feet long. 
Here it enters Natick by a rock cutting of 30 feet, form. 
ing a suimnit, whence it descends at the rate of 30 feet 
per mile to tlie south end of Natick Pond, which it 
doubles by a strong curve. Thence tho line passes 
by easy grades and light work to the valley of Con. 
cord River, the bend of which is crossed at Shepherd's 
Mills by two bridges, of the same kind of masonry as 
previously described ; one of two semicircular arches 
of 23 feet span and 18 feet rise, the other of 17 feet 
span and 4 feet rise. Ascending the valley of Con. 
cord River to its rise in Westboro' Swamp, (3 miles 
long.) it passes the town of W<;stboro* and a dividing 
ridge, and enters :he valley of Elizabeth River. As. 
cending again, to its head, it passes a summit at Cut. 
ler*8 Peak into the valley of Long Pond, which it 
passes on a high embankment one.fourth of a mile 
long, over soundings averaging 20 feet in depth. 
Thence, rising 30 feet a mile, over a rough country, 
it passes through the main dividing ridge, 500 feet 
above tide, by a cut 37 feet deep and 1500 feet long, 
of hard slate rock, into the valley of die Blackstone 
River* crossing which it immediately after enters 
Worcester. The Clarence pattern of rail has been 
adopted for the whole line. The chairs are fastened 
immediately to the sleepers (chesnut and swamp ce. 
dar,) laid transversely in pits of well rammed rubble. 
The whole cost of superstructure is about ij^GOOO per 
mile of single track. The grading for a greater part 
of the line is finished ; that for the remainder, and 
the laying of the rails, is rapidly progressing, so as to 
leave but little doubt but what it will be opened 
through its entire length by the spring of 1835. 
Eight miles of the road has been opened since April, 
upon which a locomotive has daily x;arried an average 
number of 330 passengers. The whole road is going 
on successfully, and nothing as yet has occurred to 
lessen the belief that it will be finished at the time and 
for the sum contemplated in the original estimate of 
the engineeri upon whom the work is calcuiated to 
reflect the highest credit. The table of ascents and 
descents is as follows : 

16 1.4 miles are levrl 
9 5.8 ^« rise 13 feet 



13 5.8 



41 



tl 



II 



tl 
tl 



21 

27 
30 



tl 



43 1.4 miles total distance. 

Boston and Lowell Railroad, Massachusetts.--" 
This road was incorporated June 5th, 1830 ; construe 
tion commenced November 28, 1831 ; length of road, 
25 1-3 miles ; Mridth uf way, 26 feet in cutting, and 
24 feet on embankment. 'The road is to be ibrmed 
for two tracks, but only one will be laid through at 
present. About 8 miles of one track, and 2 or 3 miles 
of the other track, are laid. The excavations and 
embankments are principally done, and also the 
bridges and culverts. The trench walls are neaWy 
completed. There will bo 69 river and road bridges, 
18 nndsr and 51 over the railroad, beside 12 streets 
and passage ways to be crossed on a level. The 
iron vails to be used are of the Liverpool and Man. 



Chester, or fish-belly pattern, in lengths of 13, 15, 
and 18 foot, weighing, with the cast iron choir, about 
55 lbs. per lineal yard, chairs 17 lbs. The rails are 
to be supported every 3 feot on chairs, bolted to 
stone blocks and stone sleepers, which rest ou conti- 
nuous trench walls, tho bottoms of which are 2 1-2 
feet thick, and from 30 to 36 inches below the sur- 
face of the road-way. The space in the clear, be 
twcen the rails of a track, is 4 feet 8 1.2 inches, and 
the top of the rails will be 10 1.2 inches above the sur 
face of the road. The space between the tracks is 
6 feet. The stone blocks are generally of granite, and 
contain 3 1.2 to 4 cubic feet. The stone sleepers 
which lay across the track are 7 feet long, and vary 
from 6 by 12 to 10 by 12 inches square. The line of 
the road crosses Charles river, by a wooden bridge 
1,600 feet long. The inclination of the road will not 
exceed the rate of 1 in 528, or 10 feet to the mile, ex> 
cept a short portion in Lowell. The curves are in. 
tended to be of 3,000 feet radii, and upwards, except 
about 500 feet across the canal in Lowell, where the 
I radius of curvature will be 1,200 feet. There will be 
about 29 portions of curved line, and 30 portions of 
straight line. The longest straight line will be short 
of 3 miles. All (he level portions will not exceed 1 
1-2 miles. The railroad at the depot in Boston will 
be about 7 feet al)ove base, or ordinary high water 
mark. The greatest elevation is in Billerica, 4 
miles from Lowell, and is 1 18 feet above base, *and 
the tenninus in Lowell 87 ieet, or 80 feet above the 
depot in Boston. This railroad will open a commu. 
nicalion between Boston and the manufacturing town 
of Lowell, situated on the right band of Merrimack 
river, 30 miles above its mouth at Newburyport. 

From Lowell the river is made navigable 50 miles, 
jto Concord, N. H., by means of locks and short ca 
lUals built thereon ; and, by the Middlesex Cnnal, 
.which enters the xMerrimack 2 miles above Lowell, a 
I water commnnication of 30 miles is open from Lowell 
to Boston. Very little agricultural produce is brought 
by this communication down to Lowell or Boston, but 
j large supplies of wood and lumber are obtained. All 
the kinds of foreign productions generally consumed 
ui the country, with much grain and flour from the 
middle states, are carried up by the canal aiui river, 
and distributed at the various landings. The manu. 
facturing establishments at Lowell, on the Merrimack, 
and its tributary streams, have been the cause of the 
principal traffic carried on upon their waters. It is 
now 40 years since these works for inland navigation 
were commenced, and their value has been much 
improved by the increase of manufactories in their 
vicinity. 

This railroad is the offspring of the same spirit of 
improvement which has built up Lowell, and it is 
owned chiefly by the same persons, who have invest, 
ed large sums to carry on the works there. 

The large amount of cotton, wool, iron, coal, oil, 
dye stuffs, manufactured articles, &.c., &c., to be 
transported by the various manufacturing companies 
at Low«ill, with the passengers, will be to the railroad 
the main source of its income, until other railroads 
shall be extended fartlier into ihe country. 

Boston and Piiovidencb Railroad. — This company 
was incorporated in 1831 ; tho work was commenced 
in Dec, 1832 ; two.thirds of the grading is now, June 
20, 1834, accomplished; 11 1-2 miles of railway are 
now in use. The road bed^is graded for a double track, 
being in no place less than 26 feet wide, and in the 
deep cuts 30 and 40 feet. ~ The length of the road 
is about 41 miles. The capital of the company is 
$1,000,000, and the estimated cost is within the ca 
pital. This railrooil will undoubtedly be a portion of 
tho " great route** for communication between New 
York and Boston. It is the straightest route, (taking 
into view its length,) in the world. The curves are 
mostly of 6,000 feet radius ; there is one continuous 
straight line of 16 1.2 milcn. The rail is of the hea. 
viest, weighing .55 lbs. to the yard ; is laid on cedar 
sleepers. The road pasHcs through the townships of 
Roxbury, Dedham, Canton, Mansfield, East Attle 
boro* and Seekonk, traversing a most beautiful coun. 
try. Locomotive engines are used. The passenger 
cars of the best kind, made in New. Jersey, by the 
Messrs. Oreene. 

In Canton, over the Stone Factory Pond, there is a 
splendid structure, 450 feet in length, and from 40 to 
50 feet above the natural surface, built entirely of 
granite, in the most permanent manner. It is called 
the " Canton Viaduct,** and is one of the finest struc 
tures of the kind in the United States. There are 
1 5,600 perches of solid masonry in this structure. It is 
being built by Messrs. Dodd and Baldwin, of PeQn 
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rmanent manner. 



Stokinoton and PaoviDgjfcx Railroad. — ^This roadi 



is to commence at Stonington Cove, on Long Island 
Sound, to which place there is aa slmost entire unin- 
terrupted steamboat navigation from New. York 
during the year, and extend to Providence, R. I., 48 
1-2 miles, whore it will probably connect with the 
Boston and Providence I^Md, and thereby make 
an uninterrupted communication between Boston and 
New. York during the whole year. The elevation to 
be overcome does aot exceed 302 feet, and may be so 
distributed as to be adapted to locomotive engines. 
The following shows the character of the route : 
14.75 miles level, and under 2 feet ; 7 miles under 8 
feet; 13.66 under 13 feet ; 3,81 under 20 feet; 7.19 
under 26 feet ; 1.36 under 34 feet to the mile, which 
gives an average of about 12 feet per mile. The 
work is to be graded for a double track, but for the 
present a single track only is to be laid down, with 
occasional tum.outs, and an edge rail of sufficient 
strength to require supports every 4 feet. The gra- 
ding of the route for a double track is estimated to 
cost 9505,830.90 ; the superstructure, $480,000 ; 
land and fencing, $50,000 ; moving power, cars, agen- 
cies, &c. dtc, to complete $103,583.09. Total, 
$1,139,413.99. Operations commenced on this road 
in 1833, and the work is progressing. 

Lowell ahq BaATTLBBORO' Railroad, Vt. — ^Thia 
road is not yet shartered. 

Boston aitd Salem Railroad. — Contemplated ; not 
commenced. 

Boston and Taunton Railroad. — Will probably be 
connected with the Boston and Providence road at 
some convenient place. 

WoacBSTER AND NoRWfCR Railroad. — A charter 
was granted for this road in 1832. A survey was 
made, by which it was ascertained to be a very favor, 
able route. Tho distance from Worcester to Nor- 
wich is 60 miles. The country fertile and densely 
populated. The legislature of Connecticut granted a 
highly favorable charter, connecting with it a bank* 
which is required to subscribe for a part of the stock. 
Nothing has been done, as we are aware of, towards 
making the road. 

ToNEWANDA Railroad. — Commences at Rochester, 
and is designed to pass through Batavia to Attica and 
Buffalo. Incorporated in 1832. Capital, $1,000,000. 

Ithaca and Oweqo Railroad.— This was one of 
the earliest chartered railroads in the state, with a 
capital of $300 000 ; is 29 miles in length, and has 
two inclined planes ascending from Ithaca. The 
first is 1,733 1.2 feet in length, and rises 1 foot in 
4.28, or 405 fiset ; the other is 1,733 1.3 feet long, and 
ascends I in 21 feet. The whole elevation above the 
Lake overcome is 602 feet, within 8 miles ; afler which 
there is a descent of 376 feet to Owego. Stationary 
power is used on the first, and horse power 00 the oth- 
er plane, as well as upon the other part of the road. 
The curves are upon a large (say from 7,000 to 100,. 
000 feet) radios. The road is constructed in a substan. 
tial manner much of the way. Trenches are made 
tengihwise, about one foot deep, filled with gravel 
rammed, upon which longitudinal sills, 4 by 12 inch, 
es, are placed ; then cross ties are placed 3 feet 
apart, with chairs to receive the rail, upon which the 
iron plates, 2 1-4 by 5.8 inch are laid. The width of 
:he track is 56 1.2 inches. It is in successful opera, 
tion, and will add greatly to the prosperity of the 
two flourisliing towns at its extremities. 

Catskill AND Canajoharib Railroad. — This road 
was intended to divert a part of the business of the 
Brie Canal to CatskiU. The stock was subscribed, 
but nothing has been done on the road. 

Port Kent and Keesville, or the Ausable Rail- 

EOAD ^This road will be 4 1.2 miles in length. The 

ascent of 40 leet to the mile. 

Danville and Rochestkr Railroad, N. Y. — Was 
chartered in 1832, with a capital of $500,000. The 
road has been surveyed and the stock taken. When 
completed, it will add much to the business of Ro. 
Chester, and afford great facilities to the country 
through which it passes. 

Saratosa and Schrnbctadv Railroad. — This road 
was commenced the 1st of September, 1831, and was 
opened for travelling 12th July, 1832, except a short 
distance at Ballsion, which was completed in April, 
1833. Its length is 31 1.2 miles. lis cobu $297,. 
201.22. exclusive of the land it occupie8,| and some 
trifling agencies and travelling apparatus, but inclu. 
ding every thing, when in complete operation. 



»ug Duiiv oy m«i»»«. i^u uuu «.iu^ .., "» * «m.^ ™» ™ "' ^^^^^3 miles of it is put down on stone 
Ivania. The enure road is being built m Uie «HI^^;^ T?enche^ were dug 2 14J by 2 1.2 feet. 

and filled with broken stone, closely rammed ; and 
npoa this square blocks of about 2 cubic feet were 
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Placed, 3 feet from centre to centre. On these stone, 
blocks, cast iron chairs are placed to receive the 
wooden rails, upon which is the iron plate. Cross-ties 
of timber secure the rails from spreading- The re. 
mainder of the road is laid upon longitudinal sills, upon 
which the sleepers rest, notched on both sides, to se. 
cure the sills in their places and also to receive the 
wood rail, upon which rests the iron plate, as in the 
first part of the road. It has but a single track, with 
tum.outs. The road is mostly level, and in no case 
does the inclination exceed 16 feet to the mile. 
Steam power is used to great advantage, and tlie net 
income of the road from April 1, 1833, to February, 
1834, was within a fraction of 10 per cent, upon its ca- 
pital. It will be much more profitable, when the Sa- 
ratoga and Fort Edward road shall be completed. 



Saratoga and Fort Edward Railroad. — This 
road is designed to be a continuation of the Saratoga 
and Schenectady road. It was chartered in 1832, and 
has been surveyed, but not yet commenced, that I 
am aware of. 

Salina, Watkrtown, and Ogdknsburgh Railroad. 
— At present only contemplated. It will, however, 
be hereafter made, and continued on south, through 
Homer, to fiinghamton. 

Madison County Railroad. — Commences at Chit- 
tenango, on or near the Erie canal, and terminates at 
Cazenovia. It is also in contemplation to extend this 
road through De Ruyter to Binghaniton, there to 
connect with the great New- York and Erie road, and 
also with the Lackawana and Binghamton railroad 
to the coal region of Pennsylvania, bjr which the salt 
works at Salina will be supplied with anthracite coal. 

Rochester Rah^road — This road extends from 
Rochester to the head of ship navigation, on the Ge- 
nesee river, about 3 miles in which it has a descent 
of 254 3-4 feet, l.^>6 1-2 of which is within 1,000 feet 
of its termination. It cost a fraction less than ten 
thousand dollars per mile ; was completed and in use 
the Ist January, 1833. 

Bupfaix) and Geneva Rah.road. — Some movements 
have been made towards obtaining a charter for a 
railroad between these two points. A railroad will 
eventually bo made over this ground, to connect wiih 
a railroad between Geneva and Ithaca, and tlience by 
the Ithaca and Owego, and the New- York and Erie 
railroad, to this city. 

BupPAix) AND Erie Railroad To extend from 

Buffalo, along the Lake, to Aurora. 

Buffalo and Black Rock Railroad.— This road is 
3 miles in length, constructed with sills hewed on 
one side, and covered with plank, laid tranversely, 
extending quite across the road, thereby forming'a 
horse path and a covering ; upon the plank is laid a 
white oak scantling, 2 by 4 inches, parsliel with and 
directly over the sills ; upon this scantling is laid the 
iron rail, 2 inches by 1-2 inch. The cost of tliis road 
js less than $2,500 per mile. 

Utica and Schenectady Railroad.— This road was 
chartered in 1833, with a capital of ^3,000,000. Over 
914,000,000 were subscribed. It has been .surveyed 
and located. The contracts will soon be let, when 
operations will commence The route is a very level 
one, and well calculated for locomotive power. Its 
length will be about 100 miles. 

Rens8S]:.aer and Saratoga Railroad.— This road 
commences and crosses the Hudson at Troy, and 
passes up on the w«st side of the river to Waterford ; 
thence to Ballston Springs. The grading is partly 
completed. 

New- York and Albany Railroad.— This road has 
not yet been, and probably will not be commenced, 
at present. It was incorporated in 1832. It is to 
pass upon the east side of the Hudson River, to Al. 
bany; its capital 1^3,000,000. 'J^he facilities for 
nver navigation are so great, that this road, for a 
time, at least, would not be a profitable investment. 

Harlarm Raflroad.— This road was chartered in 
the winter of 1831, with a capital of f 500,000, The 
work was commenced in the spring of 1832. The 
grade was required to correspond wiih the re- 
gulation of the streets, which has required much 
deep cutting and some high embankment. About 4 
miles of the road are now in use, upon which plea 
sure cars constantly run for the accommodation of 
those who desire to get out of the city for a ehort 
time. When completed, there will be a tunnel of 
some length through a rock, at Yorkville, after which 
Su'* u u® * grac^ual descent to Harlaem river. 
The work thus far has been very expensive, and will 
908t, when completed, at least its whole capital, and 



probably more. At present horse power is used. A 
locomotive engine was provided and used for a short 
time, but from carelessness, or some other cause, the 
boiler burst, and the engine was laid aside. 

Brooklyn, Jamaica, and Long Island Railroad. — 
The road to Jamaica has been located, and may be 
made within a year or two ; but that part beyond 
Brooklyn to Sag Harbor, designed as a substitute for 
steamboat navigation on the Sound, with the excep. 
lion of about 25 miles from Sag Harbor to Stoning 
ton, probably not immediately — although it will even- 
tually be Hiade. There are so many other roads to 
be made where there are not as great facilities lor 
business as on, or about Long Island, that this road 
will not be made for some years. 

Paterson Railroad.— -This road will extend, 

wheii completed, from Jersey City to Paterson, pass. 

ing, in its route, Bergen ridge, through which there 

is a deep cutting of near fifty feet, and much of it 

through solid rock, two extensive marshes and two 

navigable rivers. It passes the rivers upon bridges ; 

that over the Hackensack is 1700 feet in length, 

and upon Col. Long's plan, so constructed as to per. 

mit vessels to pass ; one by a slide and the other by 

draw. It is constructed in a substantial manner, with 

cedar sleepers and pine rails, upon which is placed 

the flat wrought rail, 2 1-2 by 1-2 inch. The first 

division, from Paterson, 4 miles, to Aquackanonk was 

ready for use in the spring of 1832. The second 

division, to the Newark turnpike, west side of Bergen 

hill, 1st December, 183S, since- when cars have run 

regularly to that point, from whence the passengers 

are taken to Jersey ciiy in stages. The fare from 

New- York to Paterson, 16 miles, including ferriage, 

is 50 cents, and the route is performed with horse 

power in two hours. There is much heavy work on 

the route, especially in deep cuttings and embank. 

ments. The deep cutting at Bergen hill is not yet 

completed, and probably will not be this year, but to 

facilitate business, and to accommodate the Newark 

Railroad, which is to be in use this fall, a single and 

temporary track is laid down over Bergen ridge, 

and will probably soon be in use to theHudson river. 

New.Jersey Railroad.— This road is to extend 
from Jersey city, opposite Courtland st. New. York, 
through Newark and Elizabethtown to New Bruns. 
wick. The first 2 1-9 miles from Jersey city, to the 
west side of Bergen ridge, will'be used in common 
with the Paterson road. This road is now neariy 
ready for use, and will probably be completed to Eli- 
zabethtown this year. It is to be constructed in a 
permanent manner, and will eventually be a part of 
the great North and South, or Atlantic Railroad. 

Camdkn and Amboy Railroad Extends from 

South Amboy to Camden, directly opposite Philadel 
phia. Its course is uncommonly direct. Its curves 
are few, and generally of a radius exceeding 1,800 
teet. On the 1st division, from Camden to Borden- 
town, 34 1-2 miles, not yet completed, the route is re. 
niarkably favorable, mostly level, and seldom has an 
inclination of 20 fett per mile. The second division, 
from Bordentown to Amboy, 26 1-2 miles, now in use, 
is more rugged, having an ascent from Amboy of 45 
feet per mile for a short distance. The rails are of 
rolled iron, 16 feet long, 2 1-8 wide on top, 3 1-4 at 
bottom, and 3 1-2 inches deep. The neck a half inch 
thick ; weight, 39 3 16 lbs. per yard. They are 
secured by clamps of iron, and rivetted at the end of 
each bar. The rails are secured to the stone blocks 
and sleepers, by means of nails or pins at the sides, 
driven into wooden plugs. In order to prevent abra. 
aion and concussion, thin slips of wood are put between 
the rail and the blocks. The tracks are 56 1.2 inches 
wide. Total estimated cost of the road, with a double 
track, $1,120,322.14, beside real estate, $115,792.84. 
f 180,000 forstesmboats, $41,587.65 for locomotives 
and cars, and $8,674,01 for wharves and piers. This 
company have obtained the exclusive privilege across 
the state. A branch is authorised to New-Brunswick. 
Steam power is used, and the distance from New- 
York to Philadelphia is now performed daily in about 
seven hours. 

Delaware and Susquehankah Railroad This 

road IS designed to extend from Elizabethtown, N. J., 
by the way of Somerville to Belvidere, thence through 
the Lackawana coal region to Pittston, on the Sus- 
quehannah. It has been chartered both in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, and the route has been surveyed, 
but the work has not been commenced. 

Puiladelfria and Trenton Railroad.— This road 
extends from Philadelphia to Trenton, N. J., along 
the Delaware, and but for the charter of the Camden 
and Amboy railroad, which secures the exclusive 
privilege of a railroad across the state, it would 
be continued to New.firuD8wick, there to unitel 



with the New.Jersey railroad to New. York, and 
thus form a continuous railroad between the two 
cities. Distance, 27 1.2 miles, which will be com. 
pleted in a few weeks, when there will be, with the 
exception of the 25 miles from New-Brunswick to 
Trenton, N. J., a railroad completed or under con. 
tract, from New- York to Washington city, and to 
Winchester, Virginia. 

Lackawana, Pa.., and Binohamton N. Y., Rail* 
road. — Contemplated to connect the Delaware and 
Susquehannah Railroad, with the New- York and 
Erie, and with .he Salina and Binghamton Railroad, 
and the Chenango Canal at Binghamton, thereby 
opening the coal region of Pennsylvania to the interior 
of New- York. 

Pittston, Pa., and Chemdng, N. Y., Railroad. — 
Also contemplated to open a communication with the 
interior of New. York by the Chemung Canal. 

Williamsport, Pa., and Elmira, N. Y., Railroad. 
— A third route from the interior of Pa. to the interior 
ot New- York. This road was chartered in 1832. 
The route has been surveyed, but I am not informed 
what progress, i| any, has been made with Uie work. 

Philadelphia, Germantown, and Norsistown 
Railroad. — The act of incorporation of this compa- 
ny was granted by the Legislature of the state of 
Pennsylvania in the winter of 1830-31 ; and the pre. 
hminary surveys for the final location of the line cwn- 
menced early in the spring, and the work was put un. 
der contract, and commenced in July of the same 
year. The line as now constructed to Germantown 
leaves the comer of Ninth and Spring Garden streets 
in Philadelphia, and soon after enters the valley of 
Cohocsing, which stream it crosses by a handsome 
viaduct of mortared rubble, in one arch of 20 feet span, 
and a total height of structure of 25 feet. Curving there 
to the left, it passes up the valley of the Cohocsing, 
crossing the Germantown road by a skewed viaduct, 
on Town's plan, of 73 ft. span, on abutments of cut atone 
mortared masonry. Thence through a summit it joina 
the valley ol Fisher's Run, up which it ascends, cniss- 
ing Fisher's Lane by an arch of 33 ft. span, and 24 ft. 
high, of rubble masonry, and immediately a^er reach, 
ea Welley's Factory, where it ceases. The original 
location was based upon the necessity of passing 
through Germantown, thereby rendering the con- 
struction of the line liable to extremely heavy ex. 
cavaiions and embankments, and a bridge over the 
Wissahiccon more than 100 feet high. This line, 
by a special act of the Legislature, the company haa 
been enabled to abandon entirely, and are construct, 
ing the road anew, branching off at Weiss's Tavern, 
and immediately after gauiing the valley of the Schuyl. 
kill, up which it will proceed by easy grades and 
light work to Norristown. The grades on the part 
now constructed vary from a level up to ^ feet per 
mile, the aligneraent of which consists of numeroua 
curves, on radii of from 700 to 3,500 feet. The su. 
perstructure consists of a Clarence rail and chair, fas- 
tened by means of a screw and nut to stone blocks. 
The graded surface is 25 feet, on which a double track 
has been laid for the whole distance to Germantown. 
I'be highest embankment is 18 feet, and the deepest 
excavation is 17 feet, and yet the road has already cost 
the enormous sum of $250,000 ! or a little more than 
1^41,000 per mile. 

Thr West Chester Railroad.— Is a branch from 
the Philadelphia railroad to the flourishing village of 
West Chester. It unites with the Pennsylvania rail, 
road on the South Valley HtH, two miles west of 
Paoli. It is the property of a company composed of 
enterprizing citizens of Philadelphia and West Ches. 
ter. Length, nine miles; cost about $100,000. 
Completed^ and now in use. 

LnTLE Schuylkill Railroad. — From Port Clinton, 
at the mouth of Little Schuylkill, to the village of Ta 
maqua, on that stream — distance 21 1-2 miles, with 
several branches to coal mines. This is the work ol 
a company, and is designed principally to transport 
coal to the Schuylkill navigation. Finished, and in 
use. 

Mine Hill and Schuylkill Haven. — At the mouth 
of th«? West Branch of Schuylkill, up that stream 10 
1.2 miles, to Mine Hill Gap. Finished and in use. 
Trade, coal. Belongs to a company. 

Mount Carbon Rau^road. — From Mount Carbon* 
one mile below Pottsville, up the valley of the Nor. 
wegian creek ; main line and branches, about seven 
miles. Finished and in use. Trade, coal. Belonga 
to a company. 

Dantillsand Pottbtuxe (Railroad.— From Potta. 
villa to Sunbary, oppoaite the forka of the Siiaquehan« 
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D8h. Length, 45 miles ; eight miles nearly com 
pietod. it is designed to accommodate the great coal 
region on the Shamokin, Mahoney, &c., and to con- 
nect the Sueqoehannah with the Schuylkill canal. 
Belongs to a company. 

Schuylkill Valley Railroad. — From Port Car- 
bon, at the head of Schuylkill navigation, up that 
river to the town of Tuscarora — distance 10 miles. 
Trade, coal. Belongs to a company. Finished, and 
in use. 

Thb Maoch Chunk Railroad.— The first of any 
magnitude completed in the United States. From the 
head of the Lehigh Canal, at Mauch Chunk, to the 
coal mine en the summit oi Mauch Chunk mountain. 
Aggregate of main line and branches, 12 3-4 miles. 
Belongs to the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company. 

Thb Roan Run Railroad. — From Mauch Chunk, 
up the Lehigh, to a coal mine — length, 5 1-4 miles. 
Finished, and in use. Belongs to the above com- 
pany, 

Lyxbn's Valley Railroad. — From Millersburghon 
the Susquehannah, up Lyken*s Valley, to a Coal Ba- 
sin in the Brody Mountain. Distance, 16 1-2 miles. 
Began, and completed in 1833. 

Carbondale Railroad. — Belongs to the Hudson and 
Delaware Canal Company, and connects that work 
with the Coal Mines in the valley of the Lackawaiia. 
Length of road, 16 1-4 miles. Finished and ui use. 

Allbghany Portaoe Railroad. — This road con. 
nects two canals, one of 171, and the other of 104 1-4. 
Its length is 37 miles, in which it overcomes an elova. 
tion, by inclined planes, of 1,399 feet. There arcten 
inclined planes, varying in length from 1,500 feet to 
3,100 feet, audi, in inclination, from 4 degrees, 8 min., 
48 seconds, tf» 5 degrees, 51 min., and 9 seconds, 
from a horizontal plane. The ascent on the east side is 
1,399. and the descent on the west 1,172 feet. The 
suinmit is a tunnel of 900 feet in length. The entrances 
are both arched with cut stene. There are 4 viaducts 
on this road, varying from 40 to 80 feet span, and 68 
culverts, with span varying from 3 to 25 feet. These 
works are all of the very best masonry. There are 
also 85 drains, or square culverts, built of stone, 
making 157 passages for water under the road. The 
viaduct over the Juniata, at Holidaysburg, is of cut 
stone ; has two oblique arches, with spans measured 
on the &ce 40 feet 3 l-Q inches, or of 33 feet at right 
angles. The viaduct over the Little Conemaugh has 
an arch with a span of 80 feet, and is 78 1^ feet high 
from foundation to top of parapet wall. On the inclined 
planes the superstructure is of wood rails, with flat 
iron bars, but the other parts of the road have 
the wrought iron ESngliah edge rails, which cost, 
delivered on the spot, $70 per ton. The rails are 
laid upon stone blocks, with cast iron chairs, ex- 
cept on high embankments, where wood sills and 
cross ties are used. The road, when completed, 
with the necessary machinery for use, cost $1,49- 
5»739.50. (See Railroad Journal, Vol. 1., page 645, 
and Vol. U., pp. 66 and 564.) 

Philadblphia and Baltimore Railroad. — This 
road will form a connecting link between the Peun. 
sylvania and Maryland railroads. It diverges from 
the Pennsylvania, or Columbia Railroad, 45 1*2 miles 
from Philadelphia, passes through Oxford, and will 
strike the Susquehannah about half a mile above Port 
Deposit. Its length will be 20 1-4 miles, witliin the 
state of Pennsylvania, and 11 miles in Maryland, 
without even a bridge or a culvert. The ground is 
highly favorable for a railroad, which, with a double 
track of wood superstructure and flat rails, is estima. 
ted to cost $12,030 per mile. The grade of the 
road is favorable, having only in one place an in- 
clination over 30 feet per mile, where it is 44 feet 
per mile. The curves are one radii of 1000 feet and 
over. 

The above list is believed to comprise all the im. 
portant railroads in Pennsylvania, actually finished, or 
upon which arrangements have been made for their 
early completion. Some smaller or branch lines 
have been probably overlooked. 

Nbwgastlb and Frencbtown Railroad, Delaware. 
— ^This road is considered by many as one of the best 
in the country. It was commenced at an early day, 
and was in use nearly through its entire Une on the 
1st of April, 1832, yet we have never received any 
particular report, or information, as to its cost, &c,^ 
^te. Its length is 16 miles, from Newcastle, on the 
Delaware, to Frenchtown, on the Chesapeake. It is 
said to be eonstmcted in a superior manner. Loco. 
motive power is used, for which its grade and^curves 
are highly favorable. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. — This road was 
chartered in 1827, with a capital of 96,000,000. The 
grand object of this road was to open a direct and 



easy communication from Baltimore to the always 
navigable waters of the Ohio, at Wheeling, or some 
other suitable place. The work was commenced 
July 4, 1828, yet very little was done until October 
of that year. The first division of the road has been 
constructed, on account of the unfavorable topogra- 
phy of the country, at great expense. Theru are 
some very heavy excavations and embankments, and 
expensive viaducts. The graduation alone of the 
first 13 miles, cost over $381,000, or over f 29,000 
per mile, and the masonry on the same section cost 
$17,160 64 per mile. This road was arrested m its 
progress for a . length of time, by coming in contact 
with the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. A settlement 
was made, however, and it is again progressing 
towards Harper's Ferry. It has been in successful 
operation from the Point of Rocks for more than a 
year. The enterprise of this company has done 
much toward disseminating a spirit for improvement 
in other states. It has been visited by those interest- 
ed in similar works, from all sections of the country, 
who have returned and carried with them informa 
tion which enables them to difluse amongst their 
neighbors a spirit which will produce, eventually, the 
most beneficial results. It is much to be desired that 
this work should be continued on to its intended ter- 
mination, the Ohio River. (See Railroad Journal, 
vol. i. p. 657.) 

BALxmoRE AND WASHINGTON Railroad. — This road 
is to connect with the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, 

8 miles from Baltimore, and is, in fact, an appen. 
dage to the Baltimore and Ohio road. It will be 
about 32 miles in length, exclusive of the Baltimore 
and Ohio, and is estimated to cost about 91,500,000. 
The distance from Baltimore to W«ishington is 40 
miles, which it is contemplated to run with locomo. 
tives in twojhours. 

ATLATmC AND OhIO, OR JaMES AND KaNAWHA RaIL- 

ROAD. — A work second to no other in the Sou:h, and 
yet scarcely agitated at the present time. The con. 
templated railroad from York, or Elizabeth river, on 
the Chesapeake Bay, up James river to the valley, 
and up the valley to New River, and thence down that 
and the Kanawha, or in its vicinity, to the Ohio river, 
must eventually be constructed ; and, when properly 
constructed, Virginia may again look for commerce 
within her limits. Such a work toill be constructed, 
and it only remains for the present generation to decide 
whether they will enjoy its benefits or leave them for 
the next. 

Pbtbrsburo AiTD RoAHOKB Railroad. — This road 
was chartered in 1830, with a capital of $400,000. 
It commences at Petersburg,, and terminates 1 1.2 
miles below the falls of the Roanoke, and is 59 miles 
in length, a distance of 3 1-8 miles only greater than 
a straight line. Its curves are mostly on radii of 2 to 

9 miles, and after leaving Petersburg it has in no 
place a greater inclination than 30 feet per mile. It 
is said to be one of the best built and best managed 
railroads in the country. The graduation of the road 
and masonry of the bridges, culverts, and other con. 
struc^ions, are of the most permanent kind. The 
superstructure is of white oak sills, 12 inches in dia- 
meter, heart yellow pine rails, 5 by 9 inches, plated 
with iron, 1.2 inch by 2 inches wide. One-half of the 
road was opened for use in October, 1832. The re., 
maining part, or to within a few hundred feet of the 
Roanoke, was completed and used in August, 1833. 
Locomotive engines are used to great advantage on 
this road. 

PoRTSMOtTTH AND RoANOKE Railroad, Virginia. 
Commences at the town of Portsmouth, oppo- 
site Norfolk, and passes through SnflTolk, over a very 
level country 77 mil^s, being only half a mile farther 
than a direct line. It crosses the Petersburg Railroad, 
and terminates at the north bank of the Roanoke river, 
opposite Weldon. in North Carolina. The greatest 
inclination is only 20 feet per mile, and 5730 feet is 
the smallest radius. This road is estimated to cost 
$475,000. The surveys have been completed, and 
the work commenced between Portsmouth and Suf. 
folk. This road, when completed, will compete with 
the Petersburgh and Roanoke Railroad. 

Winchester and Potohac Railroad. — This road 
was chartered in 1831, or '32. It was put under con. 
tract in November, 1833, with fair prospects of early 
completion. It will connect with the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad at Harper's Ferry, and at no distant 
day be continued south through the Valley of Virgin 
p^nia, and probably either continued on to Knoxville, 
m Tennessee, or follow New and Kenawha rivers 
to the Ohio. It is impossible to arrest the spirit of 
internal improvement, especially in a section of coun. 
try that has so many natural advantages as Virginia. 
Her wealth in minerals, water power, and resources 
for enriching her soil, are not duly appreciated by her 



citizens. They are, however, becoming so, as will 
ere long be seen. 

Richmond, Fredericbsburo, and Potomac Creek 
Railroad — ^The citizens of Richmond and Frede- 
ricksburg have made some considerable eflTort to 
make a railroad from the Potomac to Richmond. The 
distance is about 70 miles ; the country level ; the 
present roads, especially in the wet season, as bad as 
need be. Present appearances are favorable to the 
progress of the work, as a party of engineers are at 
this lime (July, 1834,) engaged upon it. Should it 
befmade, and also continued to Petersburg, Virginia 
will have done her share towards completing the 
great line through the Atlantic States, as connected 
with steamboat navigation. 

PuLAsxi, Tennessee, and Florence, Alabama, 
Railroad — The route for this road has been sur. 
veyed, the stock taken, and the directors elected. 
It is to bo commenced this fall at both ends, and will 
be, when completed, 59 1-2 miles in length. 

Elkton, Tennessee, Athens and Decatur, Ala- 
bama, Railroad. — A railroad is contemplated from 
Klkton, Tennessee, through Athens, to intersect the 
Tuscumbia, Courtland, and Decatur Railroad, probs- 
biy at Decatur. 

Tuscumbia. Courtland, and Decatur, ALABAMAf 
Railroad. — This railroad, the first undertaken in the 
far South, (except perhaps the Pontchartrain and 
Ne W.Orleans Railroad,) was commenced in 1831, 
and more than 15 miles of it are now in operation ; 
it will be about 30 miles in length when completed, and 
will probably be ready for use by the 1st of October, 
1834. It has wood rails, resting on cedar sleepers, 
upon which is placed a flat wrought iron rail. Its 
greatest ascent is 28 feet per mile, and it has but one 
curve, with a less radius than 1,512 feet, which is 
1,380 feet. This road is designed as a link in the 
great chain of railroad from the Mississippi, to and 
through the Atlantic States, and it will be intersected 
by numerous other roads, both from Alabama and 
Tennessee. It is estimated to cost about 10,000 dol- 
lars per mile when completed. 

Tuscai<oosa and Dkcatur Railroad. — A railroad is 
contemplated between Tuscaloosa and Decatur. 

Montgomery Railroad — Some movements have 
been made fer constructing a railroad from Montgo. 
mery, Alabama, to some point on the Tennessee ri. 
ver, probably at Decatur. 

QviNCY Railroad. — A charter was granted for this 
road in the winter of 1825-6. The object of this road 
was to communicate with the granite quarries, on the 
Neponsct, about 3 miles from tide water. It was 
at first laid down with wood, which has been re. 
placed with granite sills. The rail used is the flat bar 
of iron, 3-8 of an inch by 3 inches, secured to the 
sills by 3-8 inch iron bolt, 3 inches in length, the head 
of which iits into a countersink. It is said to be done 
in the most substantial manner. The sills are laid on 
ruble stone, placed in a trench 2 1-2 to 3 feet ih depth, 
closely rammed, with a cross piece of granite, 7 feet 
in length, every 6 feet. Each car carries from 6 to 7 
tons ; its own weight being about 3 tons. This road 
has a descent of 27 feet to the mile, in addition to an 
inclined plane, which descends 84 in the distance 
of SHU feet. Chains are used instead of ropes for 
lowering the cars. The empty, or returning cars, 
tare moved up the inclined plane by the descent of 
the loaded ones. The cars are moved to the landing 
by horses, at the rate of 3 1-2 or 4 miles per hour, 
each team of 3 horses taking seven loads, of 4 cars 
each, or 150 to 160 tons per day. It is found that 
the labor of transportation is much easier on the 
granite than it was on the wood sills. 

Boston and Oudensburuh Railroad. — Chartered 
by the diflerent states, and formerly much talked 
of. Should it ever be carried into operation, it will 
probably connect at Lowell, with the Boston and 
Lowell road, passing through Concord, N. II., cross 
the Connecticut, at the meuth of ll^hite river, at Hart- 
ford, Vt. ; thence to Monipclier and Burlington, 
from whence to Plattsburg steambotas would be 
used during the summer. The result of .this work, 
should it be completed, will be to divert much of 
the Canada trade to Boston, which will be of im. 
mcnse advantage to that city. 



ERRATA. 

In the description of the Ithaca and Owego Rail- 
road, 6th line, fur " 1,733 1-3 feet long," read ♦• 2,225 
3-4 feet long." Also, in the same paragraph, Itttk 
line, for " chairs," read " gains." 

The cost of the Saratoga and Schenectady rail- 
road, exclusive of the land it occupies, &c., should 
have been " $217,201 22," instead of " 1297,201 iW,*' 
as printed. 
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The An of Brewing— Ox Mill used 
Breiefiriea of Vienna. [From ilie Londo 
Mechanics Magazine] 

or ihe traatisea published under the si 
perintendence of the Useful Knowledge Si 
ciety, one of the very liest was thai on tli 
■' Art of Brewing," by Mr. David Booth 
but owing (we believe) to some misuiide 
standing between the author and the Socii 
ty, it was left in an incomplete slate — 1« 
partu only, instead of four, havini; recciv* 
the Society's imprimatur. Mr. Booth htt 
under these circumstances, been induced 
give Paris III. and IV. to the world throuji 
another medium.* 

Part IV. is appropriated to brewing in f 
reign countries, and treats of llie art as pra 
tised at Munich, Prague, Vienna, Berli 
Brussels, Louvainc, &c. Mr. Booth stale 
"that for the greater poriion of the info 
mation in this chapter he is indebted to tl 
manuscript and oral communications of iv 
German brewers (from Vienna and Municl^ 
who have been, and now are, visiting (I 
principal towns of Europe, for the laudah 
purpose of acquiring information concer 
ing their business." 

From ihie part, being thai which co 
tains the most novel information, we shi 
make a few extracts. 

And first, as to the Bavarian beer, whic 
when in prime condition, is " ns bright 
wine, and contains so much carbonic nci 
that it is, in that respect, similar to chai 
pagno." 

" The beer throughout all Bavaria 
nearly of the same strength : usually b 
Iween 3^ and 3j barrels to a quarter 
matt. It is made wholly from malted hart 
and hops; and all sold at an uniform rai 
which is fixed by law every year, accordii 
to the price of barley ; so that there is t 
one kind of malt liquor for all classes, frc 
the prince to the peasant. The rale for 1 
present year is 16b. per barrel. The be 
pays no duty ; but the malt must be grou 
at a public mill, where an impost islevii 
amounting to about half of its original vali 
The malt is screened before carrying it 
the mill ; and being generally cut with sloni 
it is also previously damped, in order to pi 
vent the loss by dust. This ojieration 
performed by sprinkling with a waleri 
pan, at the same time frequently turning I 
heap till it has been well mixed with ab< 
two gallons of water to the quarter ; u 
then leaving it to soak for nine or ten hou 
that the moisture may penelratu to (ho ct 
tre of each grain. When the malt is to 
bruised with rollers, this damping is not c< 
sidercd necessary." — p. 35. 

" The cellars in Munich are very de 
under ground, so that the temperature nei 
rises higher than between 7 and %° ofRei 
mur, which is from 48 to 50° of Fahrenhc... 
In some of them ice is preserved lhrun<rli 
the summer. It is within such cell.ars that 
the beer is cleansed, into casks that lie on 
heir side, bung uppermost. 

" After the beer has thus Iain from eight to 
ten months, it is reckoned to be fit for use ; 
and for that end it is drawn olF into small 
casks as wanted, which are immediately 
carried out to the publican, and on the same 
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>nc eigtitti ol an met) tUick. litis cm 
pi to crack and blister, which causes the 
necessity uf re-pitching every season. I'hc 
professed object of this manipulation is clet 
IS ; hut it doubtless communicates a | 
IF flavor to the beer, which, however, 
liked, and consequently required, by the 
customers of those brewers." — p. 'JO. 

."The brewers of this city (Auijsburp) 
*ash their coolers wilh great care, Fcrub. 
bing them every week with Dutch ru^jhes — 
Ihe stalks of the eqwetum kyemale ; but, 
notwiibstondingthis apparent regard to clean- 



tpun iniH mass ine necr is piacea, wnen re- 
ceived fron the brewer. After it has Iain 
from fuuf to six weeks on its icy bed, it is fit 
for drinking, and is served out lo ihe cusloin- 
R in that chilly stale." — p. 33. 
In treating of the method of brewing at 
cnna, Mr. Booth gives the following de- 
scription of a species of tread-mill, by means 
hich oxen are employed to drive the 
mill stones and rollers (for bruising the 
malt), which, though " little, if at all, known 
'lis country," he thinks deserving of 
: extensive publicity, " believing that 
it would prove a che^ and convenient power 
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in certain silualions." We copy atw, Uy 
pennisBion of Mr. Booth, tlio engravings to 
which the dcBcription refers : 

" Fig. 2 is a Hecttoii, showing tlie position 
of the tread-wheel, d /I, with respect to tls 
angle of •leration at compared with the ho- 
■izonliU portion of the roof p p. The shaft 
a, at right angles, and fixed to the trend 
wheel, turns on pivots at the lop and bottom, 
which are inserted into strong timber.work. 
"The cog-wheel c e, parallel tu the tread- 
wheel d d, and alao fixed through itH centre 
' to the shafl a, communicates its motion to 
fluch other parts of the machinery aa may 
be required. The wooden spurs k k k k 
sustain the tread-wheel, above and below, 
unttiog a little above the cog.wheel, and fas. 
tened at their ends into the shaft. Thv rim 
d d, beinR that portion of the circumference 
of the wheel on which the ox treads, is 
ther supported by the timbera b b. 

" Fig. 3 is a view of the cog-wheel from 
above, showing i(a communicalion with the 
other parts of the machinery, such as 
fly-wheel /, the crank A, &c. The spu 
it, &c. which preserve it steady in its pli 
■re also seen. 

" Fig. 1 is a ground plan of the wl 
building in which the tread-wheel Htai 
It is very high, and ihe main shaft is sun 
on excavation five feet deep in the groi 
floor. The same lellent of reference which 
mark the parts of figs. 2 and 8 also apply 
to this. A bar of boards, I, is Fixed In 
vent the ox from falling down into the pii 
below, should he accidentally gel luose. T' 
wooden gangway, n, enables him to get 
from the stall heluw lo the stage n, on which 
he walks without moving forward. 

" We have abridged tlie description from 
the original, and consequently have left some 
of the letters of reference unnoticed ; but 
we hare doubtless said sufficient to be un- 
derstood. When much [iowrt is wanied, 
the mill is sometimes supplied with throe oi 
ftmr oxen together, in a team. The bcb1< 
affixed to fig. 1 also applies to figs. 3 and 3. 



one of Vienna fathoms, which are some, 
tiling larger than English, 100 of the for. 
making nearly 104 of the latter." — pp. 
38-41. 

It will doubtless be in the reaollection of] 

ir readers, that the Burton ale brewers, 

moved by what was said of iheJr peculiar 

modes of practice in Ibe second part of this 

work of Mr. Booth's, applied to the Courl 

ijf King's Bench for leave to file a criminal 

information against the publishers of thi 

Useful Knowledge Socitly ; and that, ii 

consequence of Mr. (now I^rd Chancellor) 

" jughain's afterwards stating to the Court, 

the part of the Society, that tliey had, sf. 

due inquiry, satisfied themselves that 

there was no ground for imputing to the 

plaintiffs the use of any thing, save malt, hops, 

and water, in the manufacture of their beer, 

the rule to show cause was discharged. I( 

appears, however, from the extract which 

follows^ that Mr. Booth himself (incredibli 

as it may seem) " was never consulted" will 

respect to these proceedings ; and that had 

he been consulted, as he ought to have been, 

le records of the court might possibly have 

>ld a very diflerent tale : 

"On referring to Chapter X., Part II., 

the Art of Brewmg, which treats of Burl 

ulc, it will be seen, that, in recommsndi 

the adoption of certain ingredients, the vi 

'was careful not to impute the use of them 

the licensed brewers ; he well knew, thi 

for them every article except malt and hops 

illegal, and subjected diem la severe 

penalties. But the question arose, how much 

insinuated, and how far such a siispi- 

might raise a prejudice against their 

beer — a circumstance directly opposite to 

the intentions of (he autlior. 

One of the affidavits grattiitously 
knowledged the occasional use of flour 
salt, to assist the fermentation of the inferi- 
le ; and the jalnp, of which it only was 
said that ' some recommend' for the some 
purpose (and the use of which is doubted 
page 38, Part I.), may as well be lefl out of 



the supposed -accusatory list of ingredients. 
These, then, are reduced to 

Salt of steel - 2 oz. to 20 barrels. 
Honey - - 1 lb. per barrel. 
Sulphulo of lime 6 ok. per barrel. -J 
Black ri'sin . 1 oz. per barrel. 
" With respect lo the proceedings in this 
oscculion, llic writer of Ihe alleged libel, 
ou^ii his character was in some degree at 
stake, van netter cotuuUed. It appears, from 
hat followed, that several chemists were 
mploycd lo analyse the ale, as well as the 
alcr of which it was made ; and, had he 
nown of their appointment, he would have 
)ld those scientific gentlemen, that the ho- 
ney and resin (granting that they had ever 
been introduced) teould eerlaitdy escape their 
detection — that the salt of steel, not being by 
'eight one part in sixty thousand, would poa- 
ibly be loo minute for discovery ; and that 
the sulphate of limo alone would probably 
he found- The result would have justified 
the prediction." — pp. 52,53. 



New MttTiion or Harvesting Gkair. — 
Wo have examined the drawing of a ma- 
chine to gather grain as it stands in the field 
without cutting. It is called the Locomo- 
Thresher ; intended to be moved by horse 
power, anil, with the assistance of three men 
or boys of fifteen years of age, is calculated 
to go over ten acres of wheat or other grain 
per day, and gather say two hundred bushels, 
leaving the straw standing on the ground 
threshed ns clean as is generally done in the 
ordinary way, thereby saving all the ex- 
pense of harvesting ; and by ploughing in 
or burning ihe straw, it is supposed the 
ground may be tilled ad ii^nitum without 
diminishing'its fertility- Should this inven. 
tion succeed, it will afford another induce- 
ment for farmers to inhabit and cullivale 
those beautiful prairies which abound in the 
far west. The ingenious inventor is Mr. 
[John T. Vail, of La Porte, Indiana, former- 
ly of this town.— [Rahway AdvertiMr.] ^ 
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NoftFOLKt July 18. 

Arrivaloftke Boxer— The U. S. Schr. Boxer, Lt. 
Cora. Farregut, from the coast of Brazil, came up 
from Hampton Roads yesterday morning, anchored 
off the Naval Hospital, and fired a salute. The 
Boxer left Rio on the 8th of June, at 7 o'clock, P. M.| 
Arrived at Bahia on, the IStb, and remaioed there 3 
days,attd sailed for Pemambuco, where she remained | 
«ne day; left there on the evening of the 22d, andj 
arrived off the light, at 7 A. M. on Wednesday, ma- ; 
king a passage of 37 days and 13 hours from Rio, and , 
33 days from Pemambuco. The Boxer left the U. S.i 
ship Natches, Capt. Zantzinger, at Rio, and the On. 
tario, Capt Salter, at Monte Viedo— officers and 
crew all well. 

The U. S. schr. Enlerprize, Lt. Com. Campbell, 
bound to the coast of Brazil, went to sea from Hamp- 
ton Roads yesterday morning. 

The Hon. Mahlon Dickerson, Secretary of the 
Navy, and Commodores Rodgers, Chauncy, and 
Morris, Commissioners of the Navy Board, arrived 
here on Saturday in the Baltimore steamboat, on a 
visit of inspection to this Naval station. — [Herald.] 

[Cwrtsfondenee of the Journal of Commerce*] 
Wasuinqton, 19th July, 1834. 
It has been ascertained, at the Treasury Depart- 
ment, that the amount of the appropriations made by 
Congress, at the late session, is twenty'two miUione 
of dollars ; exceeding the Treasury Estimate by three 
millions and a half. 

The charge upon the Treasury, for the present 
year, will, therefore, be as follows, viz : 

Appropriations at late session, 923,000,000 
Public Debt, principal, 4,760,083 

Interest on 385,000 

Fonner Appropriations unsatisfied 
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at the close of last year. 



From the last item deduct as an as- 
certained excess of appropria- 
tions, 



5.964,573 
$33,909,653 



774.383 



$33,135,370 
The Receipts of the Treasury, for the year 1834, 
may be stated as follows, viz : 
Estimated receipts from all sources $15,500,000 
Probable Excess of Receipts over 

Estimates 1,500,000 

In the Treasury on the let January, 

1834, 7,985,790 



Total, •37.983.790 

Deficiency on the 1st of Jan.. 1835, 4.301,460 
It is true that a portion of the appropriation^ may 
always be exposed to remain unexpended at the end 
of the year, and that the average of such unexpend* 
ed balances, for the last four years, has been about 
five millions. 

The Treasury will, therefore, be able to meet the 
demands made upon it, within the year, but will be 
in debt, at the end oi the year, to the amount of the 
deficiency above stated. 

If Congress had remained in session three weeks 
longer, they would nnquesliooably have appropriated, 
for public and private objects, some two or 'hree mil. 
lions more. 

I see no reason why the appropriations should be 
less next year than they were this, but many why 
they should be greater. The appropriations for 1833 
exceeded by three millions the appropriations of the 
previous year, and exceeded the Treasury estimates 
by three and a half millions ; but they were less by 
half a million, than the appropriations of the present 
year. The Secretary of the Treasury in his Report 
at the commencement of the late session, remarks 
upon the heavy appropriations of the previous year, 
and forewarns Congress that ** a similar amount of ex- 
penditure, authorized at the present session, might 
render it necessary to provide additional revenue ear- 
lier than is now contemplated." Even if Congress 
adopted at once "a guarded rule of appropriation." 
he though it would be necessary, in two years from 
that time. *» to impose duties on article tliat are now 
free, in order to meet the current expenses of the 
Government." inasmuch as. under the compromise 
act, the duties were to undergo a yearly reduction for 
ten years. ^ 

But it is obvious that the temper and constitution 
of Congress, especially smce the augmentation of the 
number of representatives, are unfavorable to the 
•« proper economy" and the ♦• guarded rules of appro, 
priation" recommended by the Secretary. 

You may be assured, therefore, that the first care 
of Congress, at the next session, will be to add some 
five or six millions to the revenue, by restoring the 
duiiea on T©m and other articles now free of dnty. 



LITERARY NOTICES. 

NAaaATivE OP an Expedition through the Upper 
Mississippi to the Itasca Lake, the actual source of 
this river : by Henry R. Schoolcraft. New York : 
Harpers. 

Lbttkr f|u>m the SEcasTART OF War, transmit, 
ling Lieut. Allen's Report of his visit with H. R. 
Schoolcraft, to the Northwest Indians, in 1832. 
Washington : f Pub. Doc. 333.] 

Reader, did you ever look upon the Mississippi 7 
Not the turbid big sewer of the Southwest, with its 
dirty current and swampy shores — the lengthened 
channel of the muddy Missouri that has been so 
grievously misnamed ! — but the broad aod limpid 
tide, that, swollen with the pure snows of the North, 
comes rolling from a thousand crystal lakes, through 
rocky bluffs that lift their batilemented turrets like 
the towers of by- gone days along its waters, or lead 
off thenr grey walls so far intq the prairie that miles 
of jneadow intervene between their base and the 
flower.kissed current. Have you ever stood upon 
those frowning battlements, and looked down into 
the clear depths beneath you— there where a hundred 
green islands, like the floating gardens of Mon. 
tezuma, seem dropt upon the sunny surface — or 
glancing from their shadowy copses, have yon watch* 
ed the salient points of the bold blqffs opposite as. 
sume a thousand changes as the gorgeous clouds of 
sunset would drift over the pearly sky above you 7 
If so, you are to be envied for having seen one of the 
most beautiful rivers of the world, at a season when 
it wears its loveliest aspect — though, under whatever 
sky it may be viewed, no one will ever forget his 
glorious impressions when he first beheld the Upper 
Misaissippi. And this is the siream, so grand and 
beautiful, whose very tide alone, did it but flow in a 
contrary direction, would steal one away from the 
vulgar haunts of men, and lure him on unconsciously 
into the wilderness, whose sources have been but 
now explored. The barbarous waters of the N le 
and the Niger have had hundreds of victims ; and 
the savage fountains of the Missouri and the Oregon 
have been long since tasted ; — but it is only now. 
when the commerce of an Empire is floating upoii 
its bosom, that we know where the Father of Rivers 
takes' his rise. 

The discovery, we do not hesitate to say, is pri. 
niarily due to Mr. Secretary Cass, as the institutor 
of the present expedition; and next to him. the 
persevering Mr. Schoolcraft, and the accomplished 
young oflicer. Lieutenant James Allen, of Ohio, 
must divide the honor between them. Mr. School, 
craft was, indeed, the head of the expedition ; but, 
as we shall show hereafter, its difficulties and its 
di*ngers were more than equally shared by his mili. 
tary companion ; while we apprehend that modesty 
alone, and not want of ability, has prevented Mr. 
A. from giving the result of his observations in a 
form to attract equal attention with the valuable 
work oi Mr. Schoolcraft. Of the two accounts of 
the expedition, drawn up by these gentlemen, the 
unpret<>nding and succinct official statement of the 
young officer, we do not lesitaie to say, is the 
best written of the two ; but ihe more ample and 
satisfactory publication of Mr. S. embodies a variety 
of information in relation to the general condition of 
the country, and the various Indian tribes through 
which the exploring party passed, that will make it 
sought with avidity, and will amply repay perosal. 
fndned, next to Govuriior Cass, we can recollect no 
one to whom the public are more indebted for a 
isudable research, and industry displayed inillustra 
ling Indian subjecti, aod unfolding ihe resources of 
our northern frontier, than to Mr. Schoolcraft. The 
former gentleman, (Governor Cass,) however. 



|has been by no meaaa generous in giving the re- 
sults of his own observations to the public ; and 
we could wish that some would arise, who, 
to the zeal of the latter, would only add as much 
literary, as he possesses scientific, qualification. 
Such we know there are, among the accomplished 
young officers upon our frontier posts : but — whether 
from want of ambition, from mistaken modesty, or 
from lack of leisure, we are unable to determine : 
they have hitherto contributed so little to the small 
stock of national literature, that we almost despair 
of their ever being stirred up to a sense of what 
they are capable of doing, of what they owe to 
themselves, to the army, and to the country. There 
is not a post upon the frontier, but what numbers 
among its officers men whose talents and clever* 
ness would make them an acquisition to literary cir. 
cies, however exacting; and it is not to be longer 
borne, that, with the amplest and freshest materials 
among them for their exercise, they should still be 
squandered in obscurity. We take th e ofl[icial report 
of Lieutenant Allen to the Secretary of War, as a 
bond for his actual appearance hereafter in the court 
of literature, and dismiss him for the present. 

The expedition of Mr. Schoolcraft, which was 
nominally undertaken by virtue of an act of Congress 
to vaccinate the Northwestern Indians within our 
territories, is the third national attempt that has been 
made to arrive at the true sources of thefMiasissippi. 
Gen. Pike's being the first, and a movement in that 
direction by Governor Cass, with an exploring party, 
the second. A ridiculous Italian, of whom a hund red 
laughable stories are told on the frontier, has in the 
meantime most absurdly claimed, in a book published 
abroad, to be the true discoverer of the fountain bead. 
Lac La Biche, or Itasca Lake, as Mr. Schoolcraft 
more euphoniously calls it, has been long known to 
the Indian traders, but its position hag always been 
laid down erroneously upon the map ; and it is now 
found that the Mississippi after long running to the 
north till it reaches a high latitude,and diffuses itself in 
h, hundred swamps and lakes, beeomes again a distinct 
stream, and taking a sudden dip to the South, hides 
its head at Isst in a lake of dear water somewhere 
about the latitude of Fond du Lac, on Lake Superior. 
The discovery, approach to and cxanunation of this 
important geographical point, is so interesting, that 
our readers will not blame us for giving here, the im. 
pressions of both the discoverers. The limits with- 
in which Mr. Allen was restricted, by the na ture of 
an official report, prevented him of course from expa. 
tiating upon the scene ; but his rapid glance at its ge. 
neral features must not be lost, and we therefore 
quote his journal. 

We entered the Mississippi from a bay on the west 
side of Cass lake, and passed, in a short distance, 
through two small lakes and a savanne, above all 
which we iftill found a large river forty or fifty yards 
broad, and from two to six feet deep, which weund 
its way through a narrow valley of low. alluvial hot. 
torn, confined by pine hills, up to Lac Travers, forty 
miles above Cass lake. In this distance there are 
many rapids running over boulders of primitive rock, 
but there is no fall, and no rock is seen in place. 

Lac Travers may well be arranged among the sour- 
ces of the Mississippi. It is a beautiful lake, about 
ten miles long from north to south, and about half as 
broad, surrounded by p ne woods, which rise into 
high hil's on the north and northwest, forming a part 
o( the chain dividing ihe waters of the Mississippi 
from those of Red river. The western shore is much 
indented w*ith bays, but the east and southeast is 
beautifully regular and plain, with a sandy bank, and 
beach of pure white sand. The river emptiea into 
the south end of the lake, and runs out at the esst 
side, not far from its entrance, leaving the great body 
of the lake to the north ofour passage through it.«- 
Thsre is a trading house on the west bank, near the 
muuth of the river, which is occupied, in winter, by a 
clerk of Mr. Aitkin. From Lake Travers we passed 
by a broad channel one hundred yards long, into an* 
other fcmall lake, and, half a mile above this, came to 
the forks of the river. The branches are of nearly 
the same breadth, about forty feet, but the stronger 
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current of the right hand branch denoted it much the 
larger. We ascended the left or east branch, as we 
had intended, which soon narrowed to twenty feet 
breadth, and in a distance ot ten or twelve miles, 
brought us to Lake Rahbahkanna, or Resting lake, a 
pretty little lake, four miles in diameter, and nearly 
round, with a low beach of smooth pebbles all round 
it. We encamped a few miles above this lake, at 7 
P. M., having come this day, by my estimate, fifty- 
five miles. Our course to Lac Travers was north, 
west ; from the latter, nearly south. 

July 12. — This was a rainy, disagreeable day, and 
the moschetoes were numerous, hungry,and extreme* 
ly annoying, but wo travelled, notwithstanding, at our 
usual speedy rate. Our course has been south, and 
the valley ot the river was savanne and tamrack and 
cedar swamp, but generally narrow, «bout ball a mile 
broad, with low ridges and a miserable growth of pine 
bordering it on both sides. The river has become 
very small and somewhat rapid ; and we have en- 
camped after making a portage of two miles round a 
chain of rapids. One of our Indians killed a deer 
this morning, and we saw many more during the day. 
This country is so very remote and dreary, that the 
Indians seldom visit it, and the deer are more abun* 
dant than about the river below ; ducks are also very 
numerous in the savaimes where there is wild rice. 
Journey 52 miles. 

July 13. — We ascended the river in our canoes 
ten miles farther, to a little lake, (Usaw-way. or 
Perch lake,) about two miles long and half a mile 
broad ; the river was very narrow and crooked, 
through a low, narrow meadow, and a little above 
this lake we left it ; teeing that toe had note traced 
this emaller branch of the Mieeiteippi into the very 
Mwampe and meadows, from the drainage of which it 
takes it rise. 

From here we set off, over land, in a southwest 
direction, to reach Lac LaBiche, represented as the 
source of the larger branch. Our canoes and bag. 
gage being very light, all was transported at one 
load, one man carrying the canoe, and the other the 
baggage of each of the party. In this way we made 
a portage of six miles in four hours, and struck the 
lake, the object of our search, near the end ef its 
southeastern bay. The first mile of the portage was 
through a tamrack swamp, and the remainder, ex- 
cepting a little lake of 300 yards diameter, was 
over pine ridges of the poorest character imaginable. 
The soil was almost pure sand, and the pine was 
stinted and mostly of the scrub species, (pinus bank- 
sianus,) which, hung as it was with Ucbens, and 
no other growth, not even a bush or shrub, mixed 
with it, presented a picture of landscape more dis. 
mal and gloomy than any other part of this miserably 
poor country that we had seen. Not a bird or ani. 
mal, scarce even a fly, was to be seen in the whole 
distance of this portage, and it would seem that no 
kind of animal life was adapted to so gloomy a re. 
gion. 

From these hills, which were seldom more than 
two or three hundred feet high, we came suddenly 
down to the lake, and we embarked and passed 
nearly through it to an Island, near its west end, 
where we remained one or two hours. 

We were now sure that we had reached the true 
source of the groat river, and a feeling of great satis. 
faction was manifested by all the party ; Mr. School, 
oral) hoisted a flag on a high staff, on the Island, 
and left it flying. 

Lac La Biche is about seven miles long, and from 
one to three broad, but is of an irregular shape, con- 
forming to the bases of pine hills, which, for a great 
part of its circumference, rise abruptly from its shore. 
It is deep, and very clear and cold, and seemed to bo 
well stocked with fish. Its shores show some bould. 
ers of primitive rock, but no rock in place, and are 
generally skirted near the water with bushes. The 
island, the only one of the lake, and which I have 
called Schoolcraft island, is one hundred and fifty 
yards long, fifty yards broad, and twenty or thirty 
feet elevated in its highest part; a little rocky in 
boulders, and grown over in pine, spruce, wild chor. 
ry, and elm. 

There can be no doubt but that this is the true 
source and joantain of the longest and largest branch 
of ihe Mississippi. All our information that we had 
been able to collect on the way, from traders and In. 
dians, pointed to it as such ; and our principal Indian 
guide. Yellow Head, who has proved to us his close 
intelligence of the country, represents the same. — 
He has formerly hunted all around it, and says there 
is a little creek, too small for even our little cano es 
to ascend, emptying into the south bay of ths lake, 
and having its source at the base of a chain of high 
hills, which we could see, not two miles off, and that 
this is the only stream of any description running into 
it. In fact, the whole country showed that there was 



no stream 1)eyond, for the lake was shut in on all 
sides by pine hills, and the only opening through 
chem was that by wUich it discharged itself. To 
the west we could see distinctly a range of almost 
mountains, covered with pine, which was undoubt. 
edly the chain dividing us from the waters of Red 
river. 

It will be seen from my map, that Lac I^a Biche 
is but little west of south from Cass lake, and almost 
due south from Lac Travers, which is a different po- 
sition from that assigned to it on published maps, 
where it is invariably represented north of Cass lake. 
There is, however, a little stream. Turtle river, en. 
tering Cass lake from the north, m the route or tra. 
ders to Turtle lake and Red lake, but it is a very 
•mall and insignificant stream, and is only forty five 
miles in length. 

We lefk Lac La Biche, from its northern bay, hav. 
ing coasted nearly its whole circnmference,and found 
the Mississippi, at its very egress from the lake, a 
respectable stream ; its channel bemg twenty feet 
broad and two feet deep, and current five mile per 
hour. Its course was northwest and soon ran through 
a chain of high pine hills, where the channel con- 
tracted very much, and numerous rapids occurred of 
very great fall over boulders of primitive rock ; the 
river running, for the distance, in a deep ravine. — 
We descended twenty five miles and encamped. 

After this general view, the more complete picture 
of Mr. Schoolcraft will not come amiss. 

A fog prevented our embarking unfil five o'clock 
in the morning,- (13th) and it was then impossible 
to discern objects at a distance. We found the chan> 
nel above the Naiwa, diminished to a clever brook, 
more decidedly marshy in the character of its shores, 
but not presenting in its plants or trees, any thing 
particularly to distinguish it from the contiguous 
lower parts of the stream. The water is still and 
pond-like. It presenu some small areas of wild 
rice. It appears to be a favorite resort for the 
duck' and teal, who frequently rose up before us, and 
were aroused again and again by our progress. An 
hour and a helMiligently employed, brought us to the 
foot of Ossowa Lake. We halted a moment to sur. 
vey it. It exhibits a broad border of aquatic plants, 
with somewhat blackish waters. Perch abound in 
it. It is the recipient of two brooks, and may be 
regarded as the source of this fork of the Mississip- 
pi. We were precisely twenty minutes in passing 
through it. We entered one of the brooks, the most 
soutberly in position. It possessed no current, and 
was filled with broad leaved plants, and a kind of 
yellow pond-lily. We appeareid to be involved in a 
morass, where it seemed equally impracticable to 
make the land, or proceed far by water. In this we 
wete not mistaken; Oza Windib soon pushed his 
canoe into the weeds, and exclaimed, Oma, mikun- 
na, (here is the portage.) A man who is called 
on for the first time, to debark, in such a place, 
will look about him to discover some dry spot to 
put his feet upon. No such spot however existed here. 
We stepped into rather warm pond water, with a 
miry bottom. After wading a hundred yards or 
more, the soil became firm, and we soon began to 
ascend a slight elevation, where the growth par. 
takes more of the character of a forest. Traces 
of a path appeared here, and we suddenly entered 
du opening affording an eligible spot for landing. 
Here our baggage was prepared for the portage. The 
carbonaceous remains of former fires, the bones of 
birds, and scattered camp poles, proved it to be a 
spot which had previously been occupied by the 
Indians. The prevailing growth at this place, is 
spruce, white cedar, tamarack and grey pine. We 
here breakfasted. 

Having followed out this branch of the Misaissip. 
pi to its source, it may be observed, that its exist, 
ence, as a separate river, has hitherto been un- 
known in our geography. None of the maps indi- 
cate the ultimate separation of the Mississippi, above 
Cass Lake,.into two forks. Litile surprize shoul.l 
iherefure be mdnifested that the latitude of the head 
of this stream is found to be incorrect. It was not 
however to be expected that the inaccuracy should 
be so great as to place the actual source, an entire 
degree south of the supposed point. Such however 
is the conclusion established by present observa- 
tions. 

The portage from the east to the west branch of 
the river, is estimated to be six miles. Beginning in 
a marsh, it soon rises into a little elevation of white 
cedar wood, then plunges into the intricacies of a 
swamp matted with fallen trees, obscured with moss. 
From this, tho path emerges upon dry land. It soon as. 
eends an elevation of oceanic sand, having boulders, 
and bearing pines. There is then another descent, and 
another elevation. In short, the traveller now finds 



himself crossing a series of delu vial sand ridges, which 
formthe height of land between the Mississippi Valley 
and Red river. This ridge is locally denominated flau- 
teur des Torres, where it is crossed in passing from 
Lac Ploie to Ottertail Lake, from which point u pro- 
ceeds northward, sepiraring the tributaries of the 
River des Corbeau from those q{ Red River. It fi- 
nally subtends both branches of the Mississippi, put. 
ting out a spur between the east and west fork, which 
intersects the portage, crosses the west or Itsscan 
fork about the point of the Kakdbionce, or Little 
Rock Falls, and joining the main ridge, passes north- 
eastwardly of Lac Travers and Turtle Lake to Red 
Lake. It is, in fine, the table land between the wa- 
ters of the Hudson's Bay and the Mexioan Gulf. It 
also gives rise to the remotest tributaries of the river 
St. Louis, which, through Lake Superior and its con. 
necting chain, may be considered as furnishing the 
head waters of the St. Lawrence. This table land 
is probably the highest in Northwestern America, in 
this longitude. 

In crossing this highland, our Indian guide, Oza 
Windib, led the way, carrying one of the canoes, as 
his portion of the burden. The others followed, 
some bearing canoes, and others baggage. The 
whole party were arranged in Iiidian file, and inarched 
rapidly a distance — then put down their bur: hens a 
few moments, and again pressed forward. Each of 
these stops is called a pose by the voyegeurs, and is 
denominated Opugldjiwunon, or a place of putting 
down the burthen, by the Indiaps. Thirteen of these 
rests are deemed the length of the portage. The 
path is rather blind, and requires the precision of an 
Indian eye to detect it. Even the guide was some, 
times at a loss, and went forward to explore. We 
passed a small lake, occupying a vale, about midway 
of the portage, in canoes. The route beyond it was 
more obstructed with underbrush. To avoid this, 
we waded through the margins of a couple of ponds, 
near which we observed old camp poles, indicating 
former joumies by the Indians. 

The weather was warm, and not favorable to much 
activity in bird or beast. We saw one or two species 
of the faleo, and the common pigeon, which extends 
its migrations over the continent. Tracks of deer 
were numerous, but travelling without the precau- 
tion required in hunting, we had no opportunity of 
seeing this animal on the high grounds. It was ob- 
served in the valleys of the river, on both branches. 
Ripe strawberries were brought to me, by the men, 
at one of the resting places. I observed a very dt. 
minutive species of the raspberry, with fruit, on the 
moist grounds. Botanists would prabahly deem the 
plants few, and destitute of much interest. Parasitic 
moss is very conmion to the forest trees, and it com- 
municates a peculiar aspect to the grey pine, which 
is the prevailing growth on all the elevations. 

To the geologist, the scene is one of interest.-* 
The boulders of granite, and other primitive strata, 
occurring on the surface, remind him of the original 
pbsttion of these masses, in the system of nature and 
indicate revolutions affecting the earth's surface, 
which have widely changed both the postion and 
form of these solid materials. When the soil itself 
is examined, it adds further evidences of such 
changes. We may refer its sand to consolidated 
strata of this mineral which have been broken down 
by oceanic action, and distributed in the remarkable 
ridges and elevations, which now charact(;rize the 
face of the country. In whatever light the subject is 
viewed, it seems difficult to resist the conclusion, 
that water has been the cause, under Providence, in 
effecting these changes, and that the highest grounds 
in this region, hav<) been subjected to the peculiar in. 
fluence which this element alone exerts in the work 
of attrition and deposition of strata, solid or diluvial. 
It might be iuteresting to inquire, in what manner 
this agent of change was withdrawn, and whether 
a current was created toward either of the car- 
dinal points. It would aid this inquiry to observe, 
in which direction the debris and soils were deposit- 
ed in the heaviest masses 7 How far granite boul. 
ders had been carried from their beds 7 And wfae- 
ther wood, bones, and other organic remains had 
been subjected to like removals 7 We think these 
accumulations are abundantly witnessed in casting 
the eye down the Mississippi valley, with a measur- 
ed decrease in the size and weight of the pulverized 
masses, in proceeding from the head to the mouth 
of this river. It is thus evident, that the heaviest 
boulders are found on its upper branches, while 
they become rare in its central plains, and disoppear , 
altogether, long before its entrance into the deltas 
at its mouth. And this remark may be coupled with 
the accounts given by travellers of the bleak, and 
denuded, and sterile character of the northern rock 
formations. 

But we have no leisure to devote to this investiga. 
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Uon, and must proceed with the uarrative that is be. 
ibra uB. fivery step we made in treading these sandy 
elevations, seemed to increase the ardor with which 
we were carried forward. The desire of reaching 
the lustual source of a stream so celebrated as the 
Mississippi — a strea^ which La Salle had reached 
the mouth of, a century and a lialf (lacking a year) 
before, was perhaps predominant : and we followed 
our guide down the sides of the last elevation, with 
the expectation of momentarily reaching the goal of 
our journey. What had been long sought, at last ap. 
peered suddenly. On turning out of a thicket, into a 
small weedy opening, the cheering sight of a transpa- 
rent body of water burst upon our view* It was 
Itasca Lake — the source of the Mississippi. 

Itasca Lake, the Imbc U Biekt of the French, is, 
in every respect, a beautiful shdet of water, seven 
or eiglit miles in extent, lyin^ among hills of dilu- 
vial formation, surmoun ted with pinet, which fringe 
the distant horizon, and form an agreeable contrast 
with the greener foliage of its immediate shores.^ — 
Its greatest length, is from south-east to aonh-west, 
with a southern prolongation, or bay,^whieh receives 
a brook. The waters are transparent and bright, 
and reflect a foliage produced by the elm, lynn, maple, 
and cherry, together with other species more abun- 
dam in northern latitudes. The lake itself is of ir. 
regular form, which wiil be best illustrated by the ae- 
companying sketch. It has a single island, upon 
which we landed, afier an hour's paddling from the 
spot of our arrival and embarkation. Wc found here, 
the forest trees above named growing promiscuously 
with the betula and spruce. The bones of iish and 
of tortoise, found at the locality of former Indian 
camp fires, indicate the existence of these species iu 
the lake. We observed a deer, standing on the mar. 
gin of tue lake. And, here, as well as throughout 
the lakes of the region, found the duck, teal and loon, 
in possession of their favorite seclusions. Innume. 
rable shells, (a species of snuU helix,) were driven 
up on the head of the island. Other parts of the 
lake yield small pieces of the unio, which were found 
strewing the bed of the outlet And it may be here 
remarked, that this shell exists, in the largest and 
heaviest species heretofore known, in the lower 
parts of this stream— -the Mississippi having its origin 
here. 

The outlet of Itasca Lake, is perhaps ten to twelve 
feet broad, with an apparent depth of twelve to 
eighteen inches. The discharge of water appears to 
be copious, compared to its inlet. Springs mav, how. 
ever, produce accessions which are not visible, and 
this is probable both from the geological character of 
the country, and the transparency and coolness of the 
water. 

The height of this lake above the sea, is sn object 
of geographical interest, which, in the absence of ac 
tual survey, it may •ubservo the purposes of useful 
inquiry, to estimate. From notes taken on the ascent, 
it cannot be short of one hundred and sixty feet above 
Cass Lake. Adding the estimate of 1330 feet, sub 
mitted in 1830, as the elevation of that lake, the 
Mississippi may be considered to originate at an alti- 
tude of 1490, say 1500 feet, above the Atlantic Its 
length, assuming former gdata as the basis, and com. 
putmg it, through the Itascan, or west fork, may be 
placed at 3160 miles, one hundred and eighty.two of 
which, comprises an estimate of its length above 
Cass Lake. Its general course, in cteendiHg^ above 
the latter point, is north of west as far as Lac Travers. 
Then south to its primary forks which is contuined,fol. 
lowing up the east fork to Kubbakunna Lake, and for 
some distance further. It then varies a Fhort distance 
north and northwest, then southwest, and south, and 
finally southwest, to its main source in OssowaLake. 
The portage thence to Itasca Lake, is west south- 
west. Both these lakes appear to rise in springs, on 
tiie height of land. They are separated by about 
six miles of country. Their latitude, we had no 
means of accurately determining. From daily notes 
of the courses and distances, kept by Lieut. J, AK 
len, as indicated by a compass and watch, their po- 
sition, is, however, shown to be 9outkwe9t% and not, 
as heretofore supposed, no riAioest of Cass Lake.— - 
They are, in fact, a little south of west from Leech 
Lake, which is placed, on our best maps, m foriy- 
seven degrees sixteen minutes. The highest north- 
mg attained by the Mississippi, is on the great dilu- 
vial plateau, containing the contiguous waters of 
Lake La Salle, Marquette and Travers, which can. 
not vary more than a few minutes, from forty-eight 
degrees. These facts will explain the error of the 
elder geographical writers, who supposed that the 
parallel of forty-nine degrees would intersect the 
Mississippi. Its origin in the remote and unfrequenu 
ed area of country between l^eech Lake and Red 
river, probably an entire degree of latitude south of 
Turtle Lake, which still figures on some of our 



maps as its seicrfe, throws both the forks of this 
stream out of the usual route of the fur trade, and 
furnishes, perhaps, the best reason why its actual 
sources have remained so long enveloped in ob- 
scurity. 

Such is the lonely and beautiful source whence 
the Father of Rivers derives his birth, (Springing 
like a young warrior from the woods— with veins 
unpoUuetd by one bad commingling current— over 
powering and annihilating a hundred opposing others 
in his course — still, without change or a taintin b s 
character, umil in fierce encounter with one rude 
and foul mouthed rival — powerful as himself— he 
vanquishes, indeed, but wears forever more a sullen 
stain upon his feature, and sweeps away a bloated 
conqueror, to hide his doubtful honors in the sea. 

The fatigues and privations endured by the party 
in penetrating to this point, wore such as never enter 
into the dreams of " Gentlemen who sit at home at 
ease.** We have preferred, however, giving the 
glorious result of their labor to dwelling upon the 
anxious steps by which it was attended. We have 
elsewheie remarked, that more than an equal share 
of this exposure fell to the young officer who com- 
manded the military escort of the expedition, and 
who, tho* eminently qualified by bis attainments, his 
natural abilities and character to reap honor from 
such an expedition, is scarcely mentioned by his eom* 
panion. It is now with extreme regret, that we find 
ourselves compelled, before closing this notice, to 
allude to an affair which places the conduct of Mr. 
Schoolcraft toward his young comrade in a light 
that calls for the severest reprehension. One can- 
not but admire the marked moderation with which 
Mr. Allen Speaks of tho singular and unaccountable 
desertion described in the following extract from his 
journal : 

July 29, (SuffOAV.)— Mr. Schoolcraft had made it 
a rule not to travel with his party, on this expedi. 
lion, on Sunday, aud, supposing he would observe 
the same on this day, I confidently expected to over, 
take him before night. I was particularly anxious 
to do so, inasmuch as I had now no gum for the re. 
pair of my canoes, and X knew he had an abimdance ; 
and I wished, moreover, to get, through his means, 
at the first Indian village, two Lidians te steer ray 
canoes ; by which my men could be saved from much 
of the wading and consequent hardship and expo- 
sure, of the method of ascending rapids that the 
want of competent steersmen had forced me to adopt; 
and by which they were now so much exhausted, 
and bruised in their feet and legs, as scarce to be 
equal to the exertions still necessary, and required 
of them. I accordingly urged forward as much as 
possible, and got to the site of Mr. Schoolcraft's en- 
campment in the afternoon, where I learned, by a 
note left for roe by Dr. Houghton, that the whole par- 
ty had left, two and a half hours before, with an in- 
tention on the part of Mr. S. not to wait for me any 
where on the route, but to proceed home with all pos- 
sible speed, giving as a reason for this measure, 
that the river wns falling, and any delay but increased 
the difficulty of ascending it. I was dissatisfied with 
this proceeding of Mr. S. and deemed It unwarrant- 
able by the official relations in which we stood to 
each other, inasmuch as I was thereby deprived of 
the services of the surgeon and interpreter, to which 
I considered myself rightfully entitled within the in- 
tention of the department, -iio far as such services 
might be necessary for the safety of the detachment, 
and to enable me to execute my instructions. Those 
gentlemen had been employed foi the purposes of the 
expedition, and as the execution of certain of those 
purposes had been separately assigned to me, I bed a 
right to expect that the means provided for their exe. 
cution shoul I not be withheld from me by th« power 
to whom they were entrusted by the department to 
control; but by this sudden and unadvised withdraw, 
al of those means out of my reach, I was not only 
embarrassed in the performance of an appropriate 
duty, but placed in a situation of extreme inconve. 
nience, and even danger, which could not have 
been anticipated or intended by the department 
in the project of the expedition. It is not to be 
■upposed that the departiuent would require 
soldiers to travel through such a country as 
this, and encounter the extraordinary exposure and 
danger incident to their transporting themselves, 
without some provision of medical aid; and still less 



could it be deemed practicable for a detachment of 
troops to effect a journey through an unknown, wild, 
inhospitable Indian country, without gunles of any 
kind to:direct,or an interpreter, through whose means 
to obtain guides or necessary geographical informs., 
tion. But sooh Was my situation nowt i had' ihts 
route to travel, of which I neither knew the len^h 
or direction, the quantity or character of its dtfVieul. 
ties, or the time and means that would be required 
to overcome them. For supposing that I y(^ to trav. 
el it with Mr. Schoolcraft, who had gtctifes, I bad 
not made any usefiil inquiries respecting it. In this 
embarrassment, I would have turned back and sott|;ht 
another route home ; but, from the number of rapids 
which I had already ascended, I supposed there 
could not be many more to the summit of the river: 
and that, consequently, it was as easy to go forward 
as back, and particularly as, with my present means, 
it was less diflieuli to ascend than descend rapids. 
Moreover, by the route of Prairie du Chien, f cootd 
not now hope to reach fort Brady for a long time, in 
which apprehensions, with the commanding officer 
there, for my safety, as he could not hear of me af- 
ter the return of Mr. 8., might, I supposed, lead to 
measures which a more speedy return by this route 
might avert. And again. Dr. Houghton informed me 
in his note that he would wait for me at La Fointe, 
in Lake Superior; that we might pursue a previous 
arrangement, by which he was to travel home with 
ine, that we might make some further examuiations 
along the lake : and, nnl^ess I called there for faim, 
he eould not, probably, get home this fall. These 
consideartions induced me to continue the route, bad 
as the prospect was of finding it. 

But of Mr. Schoolcraft, it is snbject of just com- 
plaint that he hts separated himself from me at a 
time when I most depended on him, and when, 
knowing, as he did, the unfitness of aiy men for 
the sole management of canoes on this difficult 
route, ho must have been fully aware of the groat 
exposure and fatigue which I must encounter in the 
accomplishment of this journey without kit ostts. 
/ffnce, which he had now withdrawn, but which it 
was in his power and was his duty to afTord. 

Had Mr. Schoolcraft told me at Fort Snelling that it 
would be best for me to perform the remainder of the 
trip alone, and on my own resources, I might there 
have secured sefficient resources, or, being relieved 
from the escon duty, of protection to his party, I 
might have returned home by another and less diffi. 
cult route, which I probably would have done. But 
by a strange interpretation or disregard of his official 
relation to the escort, he has led it« ignorant of such 
a contingency, into a situation of difficulty not com. 
patlble with its separate means of resistance, and 
there loft it to encounter the difficulty as it best 
might* 

I continued a few miles above Mr. Schoolcraft's 
encampment, and stopped for the night, having giv- 
en up all hope and prospect of overtaking him. My 
men having been in rapids most of this day also, 
much worn out and discouraged; and my canoes 
leaked badly, and could not be repaired for want of 
gum. 

iiif^sf3. — ^The river has became so low that we 
have to wade over all the rapids, which §eem le be 
inttrminabU. Many of them, to-day, were over 
shelving sandstone rock ; the fragments of which, 
broken and strewed in the channel, have cut up my 
men's feet, and the bottoms of the canoes, horribly. 
Made about the same distance as yesterday. 

AuguMt 4.— -Passed a long expansion of the river, 
grown over with wild rice, on the east side of which 
is an Indian village, of seven or eight lodges, with 
gardens of potatoes, squashes, and oorn, adjacent. 
This is Keppameppa*s permanent village ; but all 
the Indians were now shsent, hunting or fishing. — 
Twelve or fifteen miles above this village, we came 
to another expansion, or narrow rice lake, five or 
six miles long, the upper end of which receives Ox 
river; the St. Croix coming in below Ox river, on 
the west side. From my ignorance of the route, I 
was near getting lost at this place, by following up 
the wrong river. A broad, plain channel, with a 
current all the way, leads up, through the rice, to 
the mouth of Ox river ; but the St. Croix, which is 
here the smaller of the two rivers, comes in, as it 
were, on one side of the rice pond, and has its mouih, 
in a measure, concealed by the grass growing in it. 
£scb canoe passed in succession to the mouth of the 
former river, without noticing the latter; but I had 
remarked, as I passad* ao opening in the woods, ae 
though a stream came in ; and after entering the 
mouth of the wrong river, I went beck, to be satis- 
fied as to this appearance, and found the stream ; 
but from its being smaller than the other, was still 
in doubt which to take, till I had followed it up a 
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short distance, to a rapid, where I observed, on a 
rock ill the bottom, a little red spot, which on ei- 
•mioation, proved to be red lead paint rubbed from 
Mr. S's. canoe, which had toached the rock. This 
little circumsunce determined this to be the proper 
route, and saved me from the error of taking the 
other ; which, If I had done, might have led to fur* 
ther error, and been attended with serions conse- 
quences ; for, if I had been lost for many days in 
this poor country, till my provisions were exhausted, 
starvation would have been almost inevitable. 

We do not know what excuse Mr. Schoolcraft 
proposes to himself for this unaccountable and in. 
humane desertion which is mentioned with so much 
mildness by his forgiving companion, but we do know 
that the rigid observance of the Sabbath among his 
men, which he takes so much pains to parade in his 
pages, does not weigh a feather with ns when 
balanced against an act so nn.Cbristian.like : an act 
which, even in that country, where life is certainly 
held a cheaper commodity than it is here, was re- 
garded with indignation and dismay. The escape of 
Mr. Allen was almost a miracle : for he had not 
only, with the most inadequate means, to contend 
with the well-known difficulties of his situation — but 
unknown wholly to themselves — ^his little band were 
travelling through an enemy's country, and liable 
to be cut off at any moment. The Sank and Fox 
war had broken out while the party were far in the 
wilderness, and scalps were in high request in their 
present neighborhood. Our view of this matter, 
however, will not prevent us from doing justice to 
some most valuable additions to our knowledge of 
Indian life in Mr. Schoolcraft's book when we again 
return to it, which we propose more than once 
to do. t 

Navaj« Storibs, by WiUiam Legget, 1 Vol* 18mo : 
New York, CorotUs^— The Nautical Tales and 
Sketches, now for the first time collected in this tittle 
volume, have excited so much attention in the various 
ephemeral publications, whei-e they have from lime 
to time appeared, that we wonder at their not having 
been before embodied in a durable form. The repu- 
tation of their author, as one of our most vigorous 
and graphic writers in this kind of literature, will en- 
sure their cordial reception in this new guise — nor 
will they, with many, need the recommendation 
conveyed by the following specimen of their contents. 
It is a thrilling description of an encounter at sea. 

For more than ao hoar did the Active flee along 
in this way, like a wild horae foaming and stretch, 
ing at his ntrooat speed, driven onward in the van of 
the tempest, and exposed to its fiercest wrath. At 
length, the first fury of the gale passed away, and 
the wind, though still raging tempestuously, swept 
over with less appalling force. 'The ocean, now, 
as if to revenge itself for its constrained inactivity, 
roused from its brief repose, and swelled into billows 
that rolled and chaaed each other with the wild glee 
of ransomed demons. Wave upon wave, in multi- 
tudinous confusion, came roaring in from astern ; 
and their white crests, leaping, and sparkUng, and 
hissing, formed a striking feature in the scene. The 
windt fortunately, issned from the right point, and 
drove the Active towards her place of destination. 
The dun pall of clouds, which from the commence- 
ment of the gale had totally overspread the heavens, 
except in the quarter whence the blast proceeded, 
now began to give way, and a redish light shone 
out here and there in long horixontal streaks, like 
the glow of expiring coals between the ban of a fiir. 
nace. Though the first dreadful violence of the 
storm was somewhat abated, it still raged with too 
much fierceness and power to admit of any relaxa. 
tion of vigilance. The commander himself still re. 
uined the trumpet, and every officer stood in silence 
at his station, clinging to whatever might assist him 
to maintain his difficult footing. 

** Light, oh r* cried the lookout on one of the cau 
heads. 

" Where away 7** demanded the Captain. 

•• Dead ahead." 

•• What does it look like, and how far off?** shout- 
ed the captain, in a loud and earnest voice. 

•* Can see nothing now, sir ; the glim is doused." 

*• Here, Mr. Burton,** cried the commander, ** take 
thit night glass ; iump aloft on the foreyard, sir, and 



see if you can make out any object ahead. Hurry 
up, hurry up, and let me hear from you immediately, 
sir ! Lay afi to the braces ! Forecastle, there ! have 
hands by your staysail sheets on both sides I fore- 
yard, there !"— 

But before the captain had finished his hail, the 
voice of little Barton was heard, singing out, ** sail 
oh!" 

** What does she look like, and where away ?** 
** A large vessel lying to under bare poles — star- 
board yoitr helmt sir, quick — hard a •starboard, or 
yeu will fidl aboard of her r* 

This startling intelligence was hardly communi- 
cated before the vessel descried from aloft loomed 
suddenly into isight from deck, through the thick 
weather to leeward. Her dusk and shadowy form 
seemed to rise up from the ocean, so suddenly did it 
open to view, as the driving mist was scattered for a 
moment. She lay right athwart the Active*s bows, 
and almost under her fore-foot— -as it seemed while 
she pitched into the trough of an enormous sea-^ 
and the Active rode on the ridge of the succeeding 
wave, which curled above the chasm, as if to over- 
whelm the vessel beneath. 

** Starboard your helm, quarter-master! hard a- 
starboard !" cried the commander of the Active, in 
a tone of startling energy. 

** Starboard !" repeated the deep solemn voice of 
old Vangs, who stood on the quarter-neetings, his 
tall figure propped against the mizien rigging, and 
his arm wreathed round the shroud. 

** Jump to the braces, men !** ccmtinoed the csptain 
strenuously-—** haul in your starboard braces, haul ! 
— ease off your larboard ! does she come to, quarter, 
master ! — Fo'castle there ! ease off your larboard 
staysail sheet — ^let all go, sir !** 

These orders were promptly obeyed, but it was 
too late for them to avail. The wheel, in the hands 
of four stout and experienced seamen, was forced 
swiftly round, and the effect of the rudder was as- 
sisted by a pull of the starboard braces ; but in snch 
a gale, and nnder bare poles, the helm exerted but 
litde power over the driving and ponderous mass.— - 
She had headed off hardly a point from her course, 
when she was taken up by a prodigious surge, and 
borne onward with a fearful velocity. The catastro. 
phe waa now inevitable. In an instant the two 
ships fell together, their massive timbers crashing 
with the fatal force of the concusaion. A wild 
shriek ascended from the deck of the stranger, and 
woman*s shrill voice mingled with the sound. All 
was now confusion and uproar on board both vessels. 
The Active had struck the stranger broad on the 
bows, while the bowsprit of the latter, rushing in be- 
tween the foremast and the starboard forericging of 
the Active, had snapped her shrouds and stay^ and 
torn up the bolts and chainplates, as if they had been 
thread and wire. Staggering back from the shock, 
she was carried to some distance by a refluent wave, 
which suddenly subsiding, she gave such a heavy 
lurch to port that the foremast — now wholly unsup. 
ported on the starboard side — snapped short off Hke 
a withered twig, and fell with a loud plash into the 
ocean. 

"The foremast is gone by the board !** shouted the 
officer of the forecastle. 

•^MyGod!" exclaimed the captain, •* and Charles 
Burton has gone with it! Fo'eastle there! Did 
Charles Burton come down from the forayard 7" 

** Burton ! Burton ! Burton !** called twenty voices, 
and " Burton!" was shouted loudly over the side; 
but there was no reply ! 

In the meanwhile another furious billow lifted the 
vessel on its crest, and the two ships closed again, 
like gladiators, faint and stunned, but still compelled 
to do battle. The bows of the stranger this time 
drove heavily against the bends of the Active just 
abaft her main-rigging, and her bowsprit darted 
quivering in over the bulwarks, as if it were the 
arrowy tongue of some huge sea monster. At this 
instant a wild sound of agony, between a shriek and 
groan, was heard in that direction, and those who 
turned to ascertain its cause saw, as the vessels 
again separated, a human bod^ , swinging and writh- 
ing at the stranger's bowsprit hesd. The vessel 
heaved up into the moonlight, and showed the face 
of poor Vangs, the quarter-master, his back appar- 
ently crushed and broken, but his arms clasped round 
the spar, to which he appeared to cling with convul- 
aive tenacity. The bowsprit had caught him on its 
end as it ran in over the Active*s side, and driving 
against the mizxonmast, deprived the poor wretch of 
all power to rescue himself from the dreadful situa- 
tion. While a hundred eyes were fsstened in a gaze 
of horror on the impaled seaman, thus dangling over 
the boiling ocean, the atrange ship again reeled for 
ward, as if to renew the terrible encotmter. Bnt her 



motion was now slow and laboring. She Was evi. 
dently settling by the head ; she paused in mid career, 
gave a heavy drunken lurch to starboard, till her top. 
masts whipped against the rigging of her antagonist, 
then rising slowly on the ridge ofthe next wave, she 
plunged head foremost, and disappeared for ever.— 
One shriek of horror and despair rose through the 
storm— one wild delirious shriek ! The waters 
swept over the drowning wretches, and hushed their 
gurgline cry. Then all was still !^all but the rush 
and whiri of waves as they were sucked into the vor- 
tex, and the voice of the storm which howled its wild 
dirge above the spot. 

We have a score of Magazines upon our table^ 
which, as they have been twice crowded out of our 
list of Saturday's notices, shall be duly taken care of 
during the week. f 



■ 



[Prom the Journal of Commerce'] 
Ykky latk from Mexico. — The brig William^ 
Capt. Martin, which arrived on Saturday in the very 
short passage of 16 days from Vera Cruz, bringio 
papera from that city to July 2d, inclusive. 

Almost the whole country has declsred for the 
plan of Cuernavaca, or for other plans of similar im. 
port, i. e. for the overgrown power and innumerable 
abuses ofthe church, and against the reforms imro- 
duced by the last Congress. We are clearly of 
opinion that those reforms were loo sweeping for the 
infancy of the nation's enlightenment, but the roactiun 
which has now taken place, throws the country back 
nearly to the point where it stood when it firat shook 
off the yoke of Spain. There is however no doubt 
of the complete success of the reaction. In addition 
to the States before mentioned which nave fallen in 
with the plan of Cuernavaca, may be added Mexico, 
Jalisco and Morelia, besides innumerable cities and 
villages in every part of the Republic. Queretaro, 
which undertook to resist the new order of things, 
has been entered and garrisoned by a large body of 
government troops, ruebla was closely besiegedt 
and may be considered as fallen. Thus far, no blood 
has been shed, of any consequence, and none proba- 
bly will be. The revolution is virtually finished al- 
ready. 

A condu'cta arrived at Vera Craz from Mexico on 
theSTth June. 

Gen. Santa Anna had gone to Tacubaya for the 
benefit of his heakh. 

ThjB ecclesiastical establishments of the Federal 
I District have volunteered a loan of $40,000 to the 
government at 6 per cent. 

The Mexico Fenix, which espoused the cause of 
the dispersed Congress, has been discontinued. . 

The City Council of Vera Cruz, on the 90tfa June, 
celebrated an Acta, declaring, among other thingSi 
that laws passed relative to mattere of religion, con- 
trary to the Constitution, were null and void* In 
consequence of this prononciamento, saysUie Censor 
of the 83d, ** the political chief, the venerable l^a- 
roohial Curate, and the Secretary of the Chiefship 
ofthe department, accompanied by an immense and 
brilliant concourse of people last evening at 6 O'clock, 
opened the Churches and Conventa of this city which 
had been suppressed by the unconstitutional decree 
of the Legislatura of the State." 

Vkka Cauz, Ji;nk 19. — Under the operation of the 
late laws, the people have seen the bishops and pre- 
bendaries peraecuted, — the convents where they 
used to go to render their adoration to God and 
saints, shut up— the religious orders turned into the 
streets — the goods which they possessed with a le- 
gitimate title, confiscated, and applied to objects 
different from those for which they were presented 
— the temples seized by force, to be appropriated 
to pro&ne uses,— <and all this has made them think 
that the true meaning of the word Reform is De- 
struction. They have therefore become alarmed, 
and put themselves upon the defensive. 

Mbxioo, Jhhf 13.— At Feubla the civic militia are 
deserting, and coming over in considerable parties 
to the forces of the supreme government, l^ese 
forces are in possession of the out posts, and with 
1500 men under the command of St. Bringas, will 
soon terminate the resistance of the factious without 
bloodshed. The scarcity of provisions in the town 
is already great, and as many families as can, are 
leaving it. 

Mexico, June 16.— The dissidents at Faebala are 
driven nearly to the centre of the city, which will 
very soon be occupied by the troops ofthe Govern- 
ment. [There appears to have been very little loss 
of life.] 

Vera Crits, Ji7ne 16. — ^The honorable Congress, 
which was called together for the ISth ult., has not 
convened, and probably will not ; for of the Repre- 
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•entative*, besides those composing the Council of 
the GoYjsniment, some are in Mexico, others in Pu. 
ebia« which has declared against the supreme Govern, 
ment of the Union, others in the parts of the State, 
which have declared against the reforms that have 
been enacted- 

Msxioo, JuNS 13. — Of the measures of Congress 
which have excited the greatest disapprobation, one 
is the confiscation of the property of the Duke de 
Monte JLeone. 

ToHicA, June 7. — Generals Moctozoma and Cor- 
tasar have embraced the cuuae of religion and of the 
towns that have proclaimed it, thus disappointing the 
hopes of the enemies of order. 

Mbzioo, Junk 15. — ^Only 30 days have elapsed 
since the pronunciamento of the townofCuemavaca, 
and already almost the whole republic has fallen in 
with the plan. 

Mbzico, JuifB 13. — An uninterrupted series of 
proBunciamentos in favor of the plan of Coemavaca, 
shows in the cloarfst manner the state of public 
opinion relative to the laws of proscription and ra- 
pid reform. 

Mbxigo, Junk 10. — ^The documents which we in- 
sort, show that the town of Acapulco, Costa Chiea, 
and the whole South, is at the disposition of the 
Governroem. 

TusrLA, May 30«— The Rev. Bishop left San Cris- 
tobal on the 33d inst. via Palengue, in compliance 
with the decree of the General Congress of April 
33d, banishing him from the Republic. 

Two DATS LATIft FROM ENGLAND. — By the FtV- 

ginUtnt Capt. Harris, we have received our regular 
files of English papers to the 7th of June inclusive. 
They contain no news of moment. 

A bill has been brought into Parliament to abolish 
imprisonment for debt, except in cases of fraud, and 
to amend the law of debtor and creditor : also a bill 
to render uniform the execution of wills, and of all 
deeds relating to personal property : and a bill to 
facilitate the enfranchisement of copyholds, and to 
bring gradually all lands in England tiid Wales under 
the same* tenure of free and common soccage. 

Mr. Robinson also brought forward a motion for 
an address to the Crown *• respecting the rights of 
British subjects to proseeute the fisheries on the 
coast of Newfoundland, and in the bajrs, harbors, and 
rivers thereof.** After a short discussion the hon. 
member withdrew his motion, on the understanding 
that Government would immediately take up the 
subject. 

Speaking of the present condition of parties, the 
Times says — 

It is clear from the deprecatory tone adopted by 
Lord Grey towards the close of his speech in reply 
to the Earl of Wicklow, and when speaking of possi- 
ble conclusions between the House of Lords and 
Commons, that the noble Earl is conscious of holding 
the reigns of power no otherwise than at the will and 
pleasure of the Conservative party, and that whether 
in cases of local or general reforms — whether in that 
of the Warwick election Bill or of the promised 
measure for the reform of the Cnurch of Ireland — the 
determination of the Tory Lords is, that nothing 
shall be done which Ministers propose to do. Lord 
Grey and bis party have already avowed their fear of 
the House of Lords, and the propriety of yielding to 
their wishes. The House will give the Ministers 
plenty of opportunities of Submission, but is this a po. 
sition for any Minister with a heart in his body to 
stand on 7 

Mr. RosKKT Grant is, we believe it is now fixed, 
to proceed some time hence to the ESast Indies as 
Governor of Bombay, in the room of the Earl of 
Claub, who comes home 

Mr. Grant is Judge Advocate, and one of the 
Members for Fmsbury. We have not heard wheth- 
er there be any foundation for the rumoured appoint, 
ment of the Earl of Randor to the Post Office. — 
[Conrier.] 

We mentioned yesterday the arrival of Dr. Bow. 
RING from Paris with the Ordonnance. By that we 
•re pleased to see that the prohibition has been re- 
moved against importing cotton twist, which is hence- 
forth to be admitted, paying a duty of from seven to 
eight francs the kilogramme. This change will take 
place on Sept. 1st. Cache mere shawls manufiictur. 
edout of Europe. are to be admitted, paying a duty 
of twenty per cent, on their value. Lace made of 
cotton is to be admitted paving the same duty as lace 
made of thread, namely, five per cent, on the value. 



Iron cables are among the things admitted paying the 
same doty as iron in bars. Watches, Russia leather, 
rum, are also among the articles now admitted into 
France on the payment of duties. Various articles, 
such as raw and dyed silk, skins, dtc., are also to be 
permitted to be exported on the payment of certain 
duties. The tonnage duties on British vessels is re- 
duced from 3fr. 75c. to Ifr. This is the beginning 
of a more liberal commercial intercourse between 
the two countries, which we hope to see much 
extended. 

[i¥om the London Timeot June 7.] 
We have received, by express, the Paris papers of 
Thursday. The Monitew states, that the French 
Government had received all the ratifications of the 
quadripartite treaty signed in London on the 33d 
of April. The Journal den Debate giACS a sum. 
mary of last Monday's proceedings in the House 
of Commons, taken from the tSoom of Tuesday, 
which had been received at the office of that paper 
from London, by express. The anxiety in the political 
circles in Paris, and the Bourse, about the result of 
the debate on Mr. Ward's motion, appears to have 
been very great on Monday, and had given rise to 
many rumors on that subject,some of which had affect, 
ed the prices of the funds. The news from England, 
and from Portugal through Englsnd, had, as might 
have been expected, occasioned an unusual bustle at 
the Bourse on Thursday. The hofders of Miguelite 
scrip had in vain exerted themeelves to get rid of their 
blank paper at any price.Great efforts were used on the 
other hand, to persuade them that the Miguelite loan 
will be acknowledged by the Queen's Government. 
Some of the papers publish an official account, by 
General Voirol, commander ad interim at Algiers, 
of an attack made by a detachment of French troops, 
on the tribe of the Hadjontes, in consequence of re- 
peated depredations committed by the latter on the 
Beni Khalil, a tribe who are in alliance with the 
French. The Hadjoutes were defeated and dispers. 
ed, and their goods and cattle taken and made over 
to the Beni Khalil. These papers have no foreign 
news of any importance besides that which relates to 
England and Portugal. 

The Montteur Algririne of the 34th ult. contains 
the following order of the day of Lieutenant-Gener- 
al Voirol : — ** The Lieutenant General commanding, 
ad interim. Corps of Occupation of Algiers, makes 
known to the army a new exploit of the brave garri. 
son of Boujela. On the 39th of April, they Kabyles 
having advanced to attack our working partiess on 
the side of the plain, the superior officer ordered the 
squadron of the 3d Regiment of Chasseurs of Africa 
to march againct them, supported by eeveral compa- 
nies of Zoares. Thesermovements, effected with 
great promptitude, were attended with complete sue 
cess. The Kabyles were overtaken and massacred 
by the cavalry. The few who escaped from them 
fell by the balls and bayonets of the Zoares." 

A letter from Algiers has the following: — ** When 
I arquaiuted you with the treaty conducted between 
Abdol Kader end General Desmichels, I warned you 
against considering it as a gusrantee for the perfect 
tranquility of the natives. My apprehensions have 
just been realized by the necessity for driving back 
the Hadjoutes to the center of their tribe. About 
300 horsemen of the plain joined our cavalry, but 
thoy did not act with great energy, which must be 
attributed to the uncertainty in which the natives 
are kept with regard to our remaining in Africa.—- 
We killed €0 of the enemy, and burnt one Douar. — 
On our side, we had five men more or less danger* 
Ottsly wojumded." 

Smuggling, — A novel attempt at smuggling was 
lately detected in France. A waggon with five 
horses, laden with enormous masses of stone, was 
stopped while entering the town of Lille, and upon 
breaking some of the stone there were found to have 
been hollowed, and filled with cotton twist and Eog- 
ish net. The waggon was conducted to the Cue 
om.hoose, and the driver sent to prison. It appears 
the waggon and horses had been hired for this expe 
dition, and that the owner was a total stranger to the 
fraud. 



Latrr prom Europr.-— By the Caledonia from Li- 
verpool, London papers of 16th June are received. 

The pretender to the Spanish throne, Don CarloOf 
had arrived at Portsmouth Roads, on board the Bri. 
tish line'Of.battle^hip Donegal. He had not landed, 
as it was not yet determined what disposition was to 
be made of him. 

As the Donegal left Lisbon, she spoke the British 
frigate Sug, going into Csscaes bay for provisions, 



and having on beard Don Migoel and his suit, with 
whom, after victualling! 0he was to proceed to Genoa. 

Thus the two disturbers of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Peninsula being disposed of, tlie Govern, 
ments of the two countries would be more at leiaure 
to turn their attention to the needful reforms. A 
commencement, it will be seen— so far as decrees 
go — had been made in Portugal. 

A Paris paper, having published a long article to 
prove that though war might decide political, it 
could not and should not financial queations, and 
hence argued that the loans contracted in 1833 for 
Don Miguek must be respected and paid by Donna 
Maria*e government — the Chevalier de Lima, Portu* 
guese Minister in Paris, published an answer, in 
which, referring to a decree issued by the Regency 
in the name of Donna Maria, in 1830, declaring that 
no loans raised by Don Miguel would be respected 
by the Portuguese nationi he affirms that nothing had 
occurred to alter the decision, and that assuredly 
Donna Maria would not re-imburse a loan, of which 
the proceeds had been spent in resisting her Icgiti* 
mate authority. 

Spain had succeeded, it is said, in negotiating a 
small loan with the house of SothoekUd; upon 
which occasion le premier haron Juif, as the great 
banker is called by the Paris wiu, visited London, 
in order to have the cooperation of the English capi- 
talists, in putting the finances of Spain upon a proper 
feoting. 

Parliament was in session, and mainly occupied 
about the Poor laws — which the Times complains 
absorb a time toat might be more usefully given to 
the Tithe bUUt and the biU for the relirf of Dissenters. 

[From the London Timee of June 16.] 

The private letters by the Donegal frigate, which 
left Lisbon on the 3d instaut, with Don Carlos on 
boardt nre highly satisfactory in regard to the state 
of Portugal. A decree, it appears has boon issued, 
convoking the Cortes of that country for the 15lh 
of August ; another for suppressing aU the orders of 
friars, and applying the revenues of the monaateries 
to the service of the State ; and a third for depriving 
the Douro Company of all its exclusive privileges. 
Among the measures for the formation of a represen* 
tative system of government in Portugal, is a decree 
for excluding from the UpperHouse all those noblemen 
who have acknowledged the legitimacy of Miguel. 
Less danger seems to be apprehended now that the 
convocation of the Cortes has taken place, from the 
consequenses of political intrigue in Portugal, and 
it is hoped, even with respect to the most turbulent 
and enterprising of the rival commanders, that all 
will now settle down quietly. 

Paris, Saturday A o*eloek P, M.—A courier ar- 
rived yesterday from Madrid, bearer of despatches 
of the 7th inst. for the French Government, and of 
the Madrid Gazette up to that date. The latter has 
a long decree of the Regent, regulating the liberty of 
the press. It appears by despatches, that some se- 
rious riots occurred on the night of the 4th or 5th, at 
the principal theatre, arising from the discontent ex- 
pressed there by some part of the audience in conse 
quence of what they chose to consider the le- 
nient way in which Don Carios and his pretensions 
had been disposed of. A strong military force was 
called into the theatre, but it was not without great 
difficulty that something like order was at length re. 
stored. The disturbance was entirely confined to 
the inside of the theatre. Tranquillity remained un- 
interrupted out of doors up to the departure of the 
courier. 

The Journal de Smyrne of the 10th ult. states, 
after accounts from Samoa of the 4th, that a graat 
part of the population were looking anxiously for 
the arrival of the squadron sent out by the Porte, 
and were prepared to submit the instant it arrived. 
Logothett had lost his influence, and had retired 
with a few followers to the fortress of Tigani, to 
the South of Vathi, whence he would ofFect hu es- 
cape as soon as the squadron arrived. 

The Austrian Observer of the 4th inst. has tho 
following of the 30th ult. from Constantinople— "Wo 
learn from Smyrna that the squadron under the com- 
mand of Hassan Bey, composed of one frigate, two 
sloops, four brigs, two schooners, and five cutterst 
arrived off Samoa on the 5th, and that a Turkiah 
officer had landed to demand the submission of the 
inhabitants. It was generally hoped that it would 
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not be necoMarj to resort to extreme meaeuree, aiidii Paokkt Ship iNDBPBiroKffCB.^- Another new and 



that tttbroiNion would be made without resistance 
* A letter dated Tripoli, April S5, contains the toU 
lowing :— •• Mehemet, chief of the rebels, and ne. 
phew of All Faeha, being without sufficient money 
to purchase a supply of ammunition, and being con- 
sequently unable to carry on the civil war he has 
raised with the view of obtaining the supreme power, 
is engaged in contriving means of flight, in order to 
esoape the punishment which he knows will be in- 
evitable if he falls into the hands of his legitimate 
Sovereign, All Pacha. All his followers are equally 
discouraged." 

It is matter of complaint in various English pa- 
pars and periodicals, that the Lord Chancellor, with 
kis «* fiery habile of debate, and his love of viotory 
in disenssion,'* lowers the tone of habitual self-com. 
mand and dignified restraint which heretofore cha. 
racterised the proceedings of the House of Lords. 

Among the recent deaths in England, is that of 
Rudolph Ackerman, well known, even in this coun- 
try, as the publisher of various works of taste. . He 
was a Saxon by birth, emigrated to London, "Wliere 
he followed for a time the trade to which he iras 
bred, ol a coach.builder, and carriage-draftsman. 
By this latter branch, he was brought into connexion 
with artists, and thence was led to commence busi- 
ness as a print.seller. He was a munificent pub- 
lisher. 

A panorama of New York was about to be exhi. 
bited in London, at the last dates ; that of the «• Falls 
of Niagara** attracted crowds. Among the shows 
of that city, we observe one advertised as ** The 
Breathing Napoleon. It is thus described : 

SVMMABY. 

Spbck of anotexx iNDiAir WAR.^The National 
Gaxette of last evening has the following paragraph. 

Letters have been received in this city from Gene- 
ral Leavensworth's head quarters on the south-west, 
em frontier, near the Ai^ansas river, dated 17th June. 
This portion of that fine command has the prospect, 
it would seem, of an active campaign. The Pawnees 
will make peace when compelled to do so. We give 
an extract. 

" The dragoons are crossing and we have thus 
eoromenced the campaign. Since the 1st of May, 
300 miles of road have been completed. The dra- 
goons are moving upon it to make a peace with the 
Pawness. We expect to find them about 6 or 700 
miles from here, and will have a peace with them, if 
we have to fight for it. They are killing our citizens 
daily, and robbing every one they can find.** 

A wharf at the north part of the city of Boston, on 
which nearly 800 tons of ooal and some lumber were 
piled, gave way on Tuesday evening, and with all 
its superincumbent loacl, slid into the water — which 
is aboat 17 feet deep— .eo that the unfortunate owner 
of the coal will lose it wholly. 

The public honors which were paid in Philadel 
phia on Tuesday to the memory of Lafayette* says 
the National Gazette, drew a laige part of the city 
population into the streets, and a considerable nnm 
ber of specutors from the country. Many of the 
shops were closed, and business was generally sus- 
ponded during some hours. No American city 
could furnish a Procession of a more imposing 
character in regard co the appearance and bearing of 
the men.** 

Congress appropriated, at its late session, ten 
thouoand doUare as prize money to the officers and 
crew of the private armed brig General Armottong^ 
or to their legal representatives. 

LsBANOM SniiNos. — A new Post-Office is estab- 
lished at the Springe, named ** Columbia Hall,'* 
Colombia county, N. Y, — ^Henry Hull, Postmaster. 

Coneeeration^ — On the 13th of July, the new and 
elegant edifice erected for the accommodation of 
the congregation of Christ Church, Middletown, 
Connecticut, under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
Smith Pyne, formerly of New York, was eonseerat. 
ed to the worship of Almiohtt God, by the Eight 
Rev. Bishop BrownelL— [ChttrebmaD,] 



magnificent ship has just been added to the Liver- 
pool lino of OrineU, Mintwrn ^ Co, We had the 
pleasure of passing an hour on board yesterday, and 
were truly gratified in examining so fine a vessel, 
so complete in all her parts, and so admirably adapt, 
ed for the purpose of carrying numerous passengers, 
both in the eabin and in the steerage ; and of stowing 
a large cargo without sacrificing the qualities of a 
fast sailer. 

The Independence, built by Smith & Demon, and 
commanded by Captain Nye, is of the burthen of 
730 tons, the largest merchant ship but one proba- 
bly — the Washington of this port— in the United 
States ; and yet when launched she will not, it is 
calculated, draw more than 14 feet water. Her ex. 
treme length is 141 feet, and her beam 34. Her 
deck, save in Its shear, is like that of a frigate. The 
arrangement of the quarter deck is excellent : with. 
out being lumbered, it has every convenience for 
keeping the officer of the watch and the man at the 
wheel from uimecessary exposure ; combined with 
an ice house capable of stowing two tons of ice, and 
with other modern improvements. The cabin, of great 
length and height, hae 15 or 16 double state rooms, 
separated from the dining-room by partitions of curled 
and birdseye maple and satin wood of unsurpassed 
beauty. The polish given to these woods exceeds 
any thing we have before seen ; and this polish, we 
were assured, is in no wise aiTected by the damp sea 
air. The polishers were Messrs. Stackhouse & 
Devereux. The joiner's work is by Mr. Let. 
ton. Among many comforts in the state rooms is 
a spirit lamp, so hung as to preserve always its ver- 
tical position. The ladies cabin, amidships, is most 
comforubly and tastefully furnished. Altogether, 
it is very tempting, certainly, to think that for a 
comparatively small sum, and with the certainty of 
good treatment from her gentlemanly commander, 
and of a passage much shorter than was made be- 
fore the packet lines of this city were established — 
one might just step on board such a magnificent 
floating palace as this — make a tour in Europe, and 
be back in time to vote against the perish credit 
perish commerce candidates in November. The 
hard fates forbid us such enjoyment, but we dp not 
the less say, ** God speed** to the gallant ship and all 
who may ** go down to the sea*' in her. 

Pennsylvania, too, it seems, from the annexed 
paragraph, may add gold to her more valuable pro. 
ducts of iron, Slc. 

Gold Begion of Pennoyloania. — It is stated in the 
Lancaster Journal, that veins ef gold having large 
deposiies, have been found in that country, which 
are thought to be as rich as any mine in the South. 
With her Iron and Coal, her veins of Geld, and above 
all, her hardy and industrious population, the Key 
stone State must ever continue to be a great and 
powerful commonwealth. 

Shipwreck, Yesterday afternoon, says the 
Charleston Courier of the 17th inst., the French brig 
Edward Eulalie, Capt. B. Freboorg, arrived ofi* the 
bar in S3 days from Laguna. The £. was bound to 
Havre, with a cargo of dyewood. The first nignt 
out, in a gale, sprung the foremast and both lower 
yards, which caused them to make for this port to re. 
fit. At 5 o'clock yesterday afternoon spoke one of 
uor pilot boats. One of the pilots from ber came on 
board and inquired her draft of waters— was inform- 
ed she drew 12 feet 4 inches. He stated to the Cap- 
tain he could not take charge of her in consequence 
of his branch being for less water, but directed him 
to another boat theu near by, on board of which there 
was a full branch pilot. Capt. F. bore away and 
spoke him — requested him to come on board, which 
he refused to do, saying— there is not water enough 
on the bar now. I will come tomorrow and bring yon 
in. At half past 1 o'clock this morning, while lying 
off and on, going in stays, struck on the North 
Breakers, beat over into water, and snnk. They had 
not time to save any thmg, being indebted to the pi^ 
lots of the Cora and Georgia, (who took them off 
the wreck,) for a euffieieaoy of clothing to oover 
them. 



Mr. Edwabo Evbbbtt has consented, at the re- 
quest of the young men of Boston, to deliver an ora« 
tion on the death of Lafayette. 

The New York {/ntesrst/y.— The following were 
the subjects of the orations delivered at the Com- 
mencement of the University on Wednesday last.— 
These exercises were followed by the conferring of 
degrees on the orators, who composed the senior 
class. 

1. ** Quo didicisse 

Nisi rupto jecore exierit caprificus.** 

2- Sympathetic emotion of virtue, R. R. Crosby, 
of this city. 

3. Influence of fictitious writings, Matbew V. B. 
Fowler, Newbnrgb, N. Y. 

4. Natural evil not inconsistent with divine be- 
nevolence, William R. Gordon, New York city. 

6. Decision ol Character, Washington Judab, 
New York city. 

6. Discovery of Truth, Samuel Kellogg, New 
York city. 

7. The harmony of intellectual and moral culti. 
vation, A. H. Lambett, South Reading, Maes. 

8. Popular education the best safeguard for free 
institntions, Wm. McMurray, jr. New York city. 

9. Females of the American Revolution, Come- 
line Matthews, New York city. 

Military, — At an election held in the Second Regi- 
mcnt New York State Artillery on the 17th inst., 
Lieut. CoL George W. Heelao, was unanimously 
elected Colonel, vice Samuel J, Hunt, Esq., elected 
Brigadier General. 

Brooklyn^^Tho Common Council have purchased 
two acres of ground situated at the junction of Fulton 
and Joralamon streets, opposite to Duflon*8 tavern, 
as the site for their City Hall, and for which they 
have given fifly thousand dollars. 

SojfBTHING NBW IN THB WAT OF AmUSBMBNT Is 

promised by Mr. Robertson, the eronaot, in an ex- 
hibition to be opened by him at Euterpean Hall. Il 
promises to be singularly attractive, but not a word 
is said of its nature or form. 

M. Poulmey, President of the Bank of Mary- 
land at the time of its failure, is under indictment 
for alleged dishonesty in administering the concerns 
of that bank. 

ST We learn from Mr. J. S. Wilson, from Little 
Egg Harbor, that the British ship Henry Grattan, 50 
days from Londonderry, boimd to Philadelphia, with 
whiskey, 200 tons of coal, and 180 passengers, ran 
ashere on Long Beach, Liule Egg Harbor, on the 
19th inst., and a very heavy sea running at the time, 
the ship bilged. Shortly after grounding, the Captain 
succeeded in getting ashore for assistance : the mate 
had her masts cut away, to keep the vessel from 
rolling. On Sunday, the 2Uth, the Wreckmaster sue. 
ceeded in landing all the passengers and crew safe 
on the beach. The passengers are in great distrese. 
One of the crew was badly hurt by the foiling of the 
mast. The ship and cargo is a total loss. Sails and 
rigging saved in a damaged state. Mr. Wilson for. 
ther states, that the Mate with the Captain were be- 
low : took the ship's boat with 46 passengers, he 
states, from the ship, about 6o*elock on 
Saturday, without any oars, rudder or sails, 
for the beach, the current set them in and over the 
breakers, and it was supposed, at Eggharbour, all 
hands would be lost. The mate got four of the pas- 
sengers to stand up on the seats and hold up a blan. 
ket for a sail. The wind blowing on the beach, they 
went through all the breakers, and succeeded 
in landing on Tucker's beach at 1 o'clock on Satur- 
day night, all safe. 

The report of Cholera at Montreal, is narrowed 
down upon the authority of a gentleman who led that 
city on Saturday last. 

** He says that eight or ten deaths had occurred 
among the emigrants under the sheds provided for 
them, which was not at all to be wondered at. Two 
or three citizens also died suddenly of Cholera mor- 
bus, or perhaps of Asiatic Cholera, yet there was 
nothing to warrant the alarm which appeared to be 
felt along the road, and which seems to be springing 
up in this city." 

The Cincinnati Gaxette of 12th inst. makes no alia 
sion to the existence of Cholera in that town ; but in 
the weekly list of deaths for the week ending 9th 
inst., ois QvaoffortyAhree deaths, are reported as bj 
Cholera,] 
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Refort of the Board 9j Visiters to the Military 

Acadomy* 

Wb8t Pqint. N. Vm Jung 17, 1834. 

2*0 the Secretary of ^Var : — Sir : In compliance 
with jrour request, tlie undersigned have a' tended, 
MABovd of Visiters daring the general examination, 
•I the United States Military Academy, just conclud- 
ed« aild hive '* directed their inquiries to a full and 
free inviestjgation in regard to the coarse of mstruc 
tipnf both military and scientific ^nd lo the internal 
police, discipline, and fiscal concerns of the institu- 
tion.** That these several objects of inquiry might 
be attended to as thoroughly and successfully as 
pos^Hie, the fioard, at its organizatimi, referred 
them to separate committees, who have presented 
fall 'reports with regard to them, accompanied by 
some saggestionr for the improvement of the insti- 
ttttion. Qopies of these reports are forwarded to 
you,, and the Board take the liberty of referring yuu 
to thtfm for details,* while they confine their joint re- 
port to a general and brief view of tho present con. 
dition of the Academy. 

The fidelity of the Professors, and the assiduity and 
proficieacy oif their pupils, were tested by an exami. 
nation^^mdie several subjects, extending over eleven 
daye, ftnd continued for each day eight hours. 

The foieoces not strictly professioiml, included in 
these e;Kaiiiinatioi]8, were mathematios, taught here 
from the elements of ariihmetic to the profound 
theorems ef the integral calculus — natural philoso. 
pby, including mechanics and astronomy— chemis. 
try, In' connection t^ith mineralogy and geology — 
and, lastly, rhetoric, and moral and political science. 

The subjects of professional study are civil and 
military engineering, and infantry and artillery lac. 
ties, with the last of which are connected ballistics 
and pryouehny. 

A part of the first two years is devoted to the 
stndy of the French language, with which a com- 
patent acquaintance is required of the Cadet. 

Lastly, great attention is very properly paid, in 
this' Academy, to the art of drawing, of which the 
practical applications are so frequent and important 
in the military profession. 

The subjects combined, certainly constitute an 
excellent preparatory education for officers of the 
army, and the examinations proved that they were 
fiiithfuUy and skilfully taught. Marked inequalities 
were indeed observed in the proficiency of the Ca. 
dets, and defects remain to be corrected in the or. 
ganiiation of some of the departmenu, but still the 
exhibition was, on the whole, highly satisfactory and 
gratifying. 

Frequent opportunities were presented to the Board 
of witaessing the practical skill of the corps in in. 
fantry ^d artillery exeroises, and their fine and 
soldier-Iike appearance in the ranks, and the accu. 
racy with which they executed their various evolu- 
tions, proved that this essential part of the duties of 
a Military Academy was sedulously attended to by 
both officers and cadets. 

The discipline of the institution was carefully ex. 
amined in its various bearings, and the Board have 
reason to think that it is in an excellent state. The 
laws seein to be executed with a stem regard to the 
good of the service, yet with a kind and paternal feel* 
ing, aud the officers and professors are believed to 
be generally both beloved and respected. 

The internal police of the institution was found to 
be carefully attended to. The rooms in the barracks, 
occupied by the cadets, exhibited a gratifying ap- 
pearance of neatness and order, while, at the same 
time, they give rise to regret, on account of the in. 
adequate accommodations which they offer. The 
mess table is well supplied with plain, but good and 
wholesome food. In the event of sickness, which 
the Board are happy to find has been lately of rare 
occurrence, suitable and comfortable accommoda- 
tions are provided at the hospital, with the best 
medical attendance. 

llie Board directed an inquiry to be instituted, 
with as mnch minuteness as circumstances would 
admit, into Aie fiscal concerns of the institution. The 
result, which will be found fully detailed in one of 
the reports sent herewith, is, that the accounts are 
kept in a correct and satisfactory manner — that the 
expenditures are made in accordance with the ap- 
propriations^— and that a proper attention is paid to 
economy in the expenses of every kind. To prevent 
extravagance in the cadets, there is a regulation 
which prohibits to them the possession or use of 
money, or expenditure of it, except with the consent 
of the supetrinteitdent, who stands, with regard to 
tkom, in the place of a parent, and who, it is believ- 
•iC exercises his authority with enlighteoed discre- 
tion. 

The whole investigation of the Board, led them to 



the conclusion that the Military Academy is a most 
valuable and eseentiol part ol the army establishnient 
of the Unitea States ; that, at a coHt so low as not ex- 
ceeding tba: of a second rate man-of-war, ii prepares, 
und can spread over the whole country, officefs in- 
structed and] capable of giving instruction in the mi- 
litary art ; and thus, m^ut the danger arising to 
liberty from large standing armies in time of peace, 
enables the Government to fulfil the duty which the 
Constitution so solemnly enjoins, of ** providing for 
the common defence," and lastly, that if our young 
citizens were commissioned in the army ss lieute- 
nants, in the first instance, as they must be if this in- 
stitution be abolished, they could not obtain in four|> 
years, even the same military knowledge as the Ca- 
dets, while tlieir probation and education would be 
far more expensive to the couittry. 

(Signed) G. Van Schoohovkm, President, 

Alviit Bronson, 
James Hooker, 
Chas. B. Penbose, 

H. G. COMIltOK, 

Jno. T. AimEiisoN, 
R M. Pattbrson, 
achille murat, 
Wm. p. Doval, 
WrioiitC. Staaley, 

p. LlNDSLBY, 

^J. L. Smith, Captain Corps 

of Engineers, 

Jam£s Latimer, Jr. 

T. B. Dallas, Secretary. 

The undersigned freely subscribe the within report, 

without expressing an opinion with regard to the last 

paragraph. 

(Signed) Wh. Smith, 

J. W. Scott. 
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Head Quartbrs of the Army, 
Adjutant Oenerdfe Office^ 
Washington, July 9, 1834 

1. — Promotions and Appomtments in the Army, 
by the President of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, since the pub- 
lication of the official Renter for 1834. 

1. — Promotions. 
SegimeiU of Dragoons, 

Brevet Second Lieutenant William Eustis, to be 
Second Lieutenant, 17th March, 1834, vice Bradford, 
deceaticd, (brevet 1st July, 1830.) 
' Brevet Second Lieutenant George W. M'Clure, to 
be Second Lieutenant, 3l4t May, 1834, vice Clyman, 
resigned, (brevet 1st July. 1830,) 

First Regiment of Artillery. 

First Lieutenant Joshua Howard, to be Captain, 
6th March, 1834, vice Patrick, deceased. 

Second Lietuenent Ebenexer S. Sibley, to be First 
Lieutenant, 6th March, JL834, vise Howard, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieutenant Wm. Maynadier, to be First 
Lieutenant, 31jt May, 1834, jrice Tyler, resigned. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant David B. Harrts> to be 
Second Lieutenant 6ih March, 1834, vic.e Sibley,' 
promoted, (brevet 1st July, 1833.) 

Brevet Second Lieutenant Erastus A. Capron, to 
be Second Lieutenant, 31st May, 1834, vice May- 
nadier, promoted, (brevet Ist July, 1833.) 

Second Regiment of Artillery, 

Second Lieutenant John B. Grayson, to be First 
Lieutenant, 30th April, 1834, vice Fowler, deceased. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant Ward B. Burnett, to bo 
Second Lieutenant, Ist April, 1834, vice Cocke, re- 
signed, (brevet 1st July, 1833.) 

Brevet Second Lieutenant Tfaeophilns F. J. Wil. 
kinson, to be Second Lieutenant, 30th April, 1334, 
vice Grayson, promoted, (brevet 1st July, 1833.) 
Second Regiment of Infantry, 

Brevet Second Lieutenant filbridge G. Eastman, 
to be Second Lieutenant, 4ih March, 1833, vice Si- 
monton, appointed First Lieutenant of the Regiment 
of Dragoons, (brevet 1st July, 1831.) 

Third Regiment of Infantry, 

Second Lieutenant Edwin B. Bsbbitt, to be First 
Lieutenant, 31at March, 1834, vice Archer, re. 
signed. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant William O. Kello, to be 
Second Lieutenant, 11th January, 1834, vice Cobb, 
deceased, (brevet 1st July, 1833.) 

Brevet Second Lieutenant Henry Swartwont, to be 
Second Lieutenant, 3 ist March, 1834, vice Babbitt, 
promoted, (brevet 1st July, 1833.) 

Fourth Regiment of Infantry. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant Frederick Wilkinson, 
to be Second Lieut., 18th Febnmry, 1834, vice Rit. 
ner, deceased, (brevet 1st July, 1831.) 

Brevet Second lieutenant William W. S. Bliss, to 



be Second Lieut., Slst March, 1834, vice McKean, 
resigned, (brevet 1st July, 1833.) 

Sixth £egi$nent of Infantry, 

Brevet Second Lieutenant James S. Williams, to 
be Second Lieutenant, 3 Ist May, 1884, vice Johnston, 
rcoigoed, (brevet 1st July, 1831.) 

Seventh Regiment oflirfantry. 

First Lieutenant Francis Lee, to be Captain, 31st 
May. 1834, vice Bonneville, dropped. 

Second Lieuteiumt Gabriel J. Rains, to be First 
Lieutenant, 38th January, 1834, vice Williams, ap- 
pointed Assistant Topographical Engineer. 

Second Lieutenant Stephen W. Moore, to be First 
Lieutenant, 3l8t May, 1834, vice Lee, promoted. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant Roger S. Dix, to be Se- 
cond Lieutenant, 38'h January, 1834, vice Rains, 
promoted, (brevet 1st July, 1833.) 

Brevet Second Lieotenant Richard C. Gattin, to be 
Second Lieutenant, 31s May. 1834, Vice Moore pro* 
moled, (brevet 1st July, 1833.) 

3 — Promotions by Brevet, eotrferred for ten years^ 

service in one grade; or for faithful and merito- 

rious service. 

Brigadier Generals by Brevet. 

Colonel Duncan L' Clinch, 4th Regiment of InCu- 
try, to take rank the 30th April, 1839. 

Colonel Matthew Arbuckle, 7th Regiment of In- 
fantry, (0 take rank 16th March, 1830. 

(}olonel James House, 1st Regiment of Artillery, 
to take rank 8th May, 1833. 

Colonel Roger Jones, Adjutant General, to take 
rank 7th June, 1833. 

Bvt. Colonel Abram Eustis, 4th Regiment of Artil. 
lery, 30th June, 1834. 

Colonel Nathan Towson, Paymaster-General, 30ih 
June, 1834. 

Colonels by Brevet. 

Col. Zach. Taylor, 1st Regiment of Infantry, to 
take rank SOih April, 1839. 

Lt. Col. James B.Msny, 7th Regiment of Infantry, 
to tske rank Itt June, 1831. 

Lieutenant CUonels by Brevet. 

Major Henry Stanton, Qaarter Master, to take 
rank 13th May, 1830. 

Migor R. E. DeRussey, Corps of Engineers, for 
faithiul service and meritorious conduct, — 30th June, 
1834. 

Bvt. Major Henry Whitioji, let Regiment of Ar- 
tillery, for faithful and meritorious services ; — 30th 
June, 1834. 

Majors by Brevet. 

Maj. Trueman Cross, Q. M. and Capt. 7th Reg*t. 
of InPry, to take rank 16th June, 1838. 

Captain Thomas F. Hunt, 5th Regiment of Infantry, 
to take rank 16th June, 1838. 

Captain Waddy V. Cobbs, 3d Regiment of Infantry, 
to take rank 31st March, 1839. 

Captain Gustavus Loomis, 1st Regiment of Infant- 
ry, to take rank 7th April, 1839. 

Captain Henry Wilson, 4th Regiment of Artillery, 
to take rank 30th April, 1839. 

Captain Thomas F. Smith, 1st Regiment of Infan- 
try, to take rank 35th April, 1839. 

Captain Richard M. Sands, 4th Kegiment of Infan- 
try, tn take rank 30th April, 1839. 

Captain Wm. Hoffman, 3d Regiment of Infantry^ 
to take rank 1st May, 1839. 

Major R. B. Mason, Regiment of Dragoons, to 
take rank 31st July, 1839. 

Captain Joseph S. Nelson, 3d Regiment of Infan- 
try, to take rank 13th Augnst, 1839. 

Captain Fabius Whiting, 1st Regiment of Artille- 
ry, to take rank 10th Septtember, 1839. 

Captain Greenleaf Dearborn, 2d Regiment of In- 
fantry, to take rank 30th September, lSl9. 

Captain Felix Ansart, 3d Regiment of Artillery, 
to take rank 3dth Nov. 1839. 

Captain Thomas Stanford, 3d Regiment of Infantry, 
to lake tank 1st March, 1830. 

Captain Thos. C. L(>gate, 3d Regiment of Artille- 
ry, to take rank 13th May, 1830. 

Captain John L. Smith, Corps of Enginees, to toka 
rank 39th August, 1830. 

Captain Joseph Plympton, 5th Regiment of Infan- 
try, to take rank lat June,- 1831. 

Captain Wm. G. Belknap, 5th Regiment of Infan- 
try, to take rank 1st Feb. 1833. 

Captain De Lafayette Wilcox, 5th Regiment of 
Infantry, to take rank 1st April, 1833. 

Captain Levi Whiting, 4th Regiment of Artillery, 
to take rank 31st May, 1833. 

Captain Isaac 'Clarke 6ih Regiment of Infantry, to 
Uke rank 37th August, 1833. 

Captain iGneas Mackay, 3d Regiment of ArtiL 
lory, to take rank 31st December, 1833. 

Captain Benj. A. Boynton, 3nd Regimeot of In* 
fantry, to take rank 8th January, 1633. 
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CapC&iii Owen Ransonit 3d Regiment of Infantrytll 
to take rank 35tli January, 1833. II 

Breret Major WilKam G. McNeil. Top. Eogi 
Beer, to take rank 97tb Janaary, 1833. 

Captain Wm. L. McOlintovk, 3d Regiment of Af-' 
tillery, to take rank 11th Augnat 1833. 

Captain John L. Gardner, 4th Regiment of Ar. 
tillery, to take rank let November, 1833. 

Captain Henry Saundere, I at Regiment of Artil. 
lery, to take rank 4lh November, 1833. 

Captain N. Baden, 3d Regiment of Artilleryi to 
uke rank lac April, 1834. 

Captain William W. Lear, 4th Regiment of In- 
faotry, to take rank let May, 1834. 

Captain Nathaniel Clark, 5th Regiment of Infan.' 
try, to take rank 29tb June, 1834. 

Captain George Blaney, Corpa of Eng ineera, to 
take rank 30th Jnne, 1834. 

Cttf^itu bw Brevet. 

Captain Jae. Schmuek, 4th Regiment of Artillery, 
to take rank 95th July, 1834. 

Captain Richard Bache, of Ordnance, to take rank 
15ih June, 1837. 

Firat Lieut. Thoe. J. LeeUe« Corpa of Engineere, 
to uke rank 3 lit March, 1839. 

CaptaiaSeth J o hn eow t 9d Regimemof Inlantry, lo 
take rank let May, 1899. 

Firat Liettt. Henry S. Mallory, 9d Regiment of Ar* 
tillery, to uke rank 31et May, 1839. 

Captain Wm. M. Graham, 4ih Regiment of Infan- 
try, to take rank llth Auguat, 1839. 

First Lieut. Wm. Welle, 3d Regiment of Artillery, 
to take rank 38th August, 1839. 

Bvt. Captain Jamee D. Graham, Assistant Top. 
Engineer, to take rank 8th Sept., 1839. 

First Lteut. John R^ Vinton, 3d Regiment of Ar* 
tillery, to uke rank 30th Sept., 1839. 

First Lieut. Richard B. Lee, 3d Regiment of Ar- 
tillery, to take rank 3l0t Oct., 1839. 

CapUin John Clitz, 3d Regiment of Infantry, to 
take rank Slst Dec., 1839. 

Capuin S. Shannon, Ist Regiment of lofantryf to 
take rank 33d Feb., 1830. 

Captitin John Symington, of Ordnance, to take 
rank 17th May, 1830. 

Captain J. M. Washington, 4th Regiment of ArtiU 
lery, to take rank 33a May, 1830. 

Captain Andrew Talcott,lCorps of Engineers, to 
uke rank 1st October, 1830. 

Captain H. H. Loring, 3d Regiment of Infantry, to 
take rank 17th October, 1830. 

Capiein E. K. Baniam, 9d Regiment of Infiuitry, 
to uke rank Slat December, 1830. 

First laeut. Samuel Cooper, 4th Regiment of Ar* 
tillery, to take rank 6th July, 1831. 

First Lieut. Harvey Brown, 4th Regiment of Ar* 
tillery, to take rank 93d Aug., 1831. 

First Lieut. Saml. Ringgold, 3d Regiment of Ar- 
tillery, to take rank 8th May, 1833. 

Firat Lieut. Charles Ward, 4th Regiment of Ar- 
tillery, to take rank 30th July, 1833. 

Firat Lieut. John Bradley, 3d Regiment of Infan. 
try, to take rank 9d October, 1833. 

First Lieut. W. S. Newton, 3d Regiment of Artil- 
lery, to lake rank 31st Dec, 1833. 

First Lieut. H. A. Thompson, 4ih Regiment of Ar- 
tillery, to uke rank 3lBt Dec, 1833, 

Capuin Gilee Porter, Ist Reg't of Artillery, to take 
rank let February, 1833. 

First Lieut. A. W. Thornton, 4th Reg*t of Infantry, 
to uke rank 95th April, 1833. 

Captain Joabiw Howardt Ist Reg't Artillery, to 
take rank 1st Nov^ 1833. 

First Lieut. David Van Ness, 1st Reg't of Artille- 
ry, to uke rank 4th Nov., 1833. 

First Cieut. Justin Dimick, 1st Regiment of Artil. 
lery, to take rank 1st May, 1834. 

I'irst Lieutenant, C. A. Ogden, to take rank 30th 
June, 1834. 

Fir9t IdeutensnU by Brevet, • 

First Lieut. Wm. C. De Hart, 3d Reg't of Artil. 
lery, to take rank let July, 1830. 

First Lieut. James A. Chambers, 3d Reg't of Ar- 
tillery, to*fake rank 1st July, 1830. 

First Lieut. Julius A. de Lagnel, 3d Regt of Ar* 
tillery, to take rank let July, 1831. 

n — ArfO W TMKWTB. 



Topographical Engineer $, 

rtain WilHam 0. M'Neil, Assistant To. 



STAFF. 

John S. Lytic, Ohio, to be Paymaater, 37th Feb- 
mary, 1834. 

John B. Wells, Maryland, to be AssisUnt Sur* 
geeon, 1st February, 1834. 

John M. Cnyler, Georgia, to be Assistant Surgeon, 
let Apnl, 1834. 

Madiaon Mills, New York, to be Assistant Sur* 
goon, 1st April. 

WttUam Hammond, Maryland, to be Assistant 
fl«lgeon. 1st Jane, 1834. 



Brevet Cspi 
'pographical Engineer, to be Topographical Engineer, 
with the t^revet rank of Major, to rank from the 38th 
January^ 1834, vice Perrault, deceased. 

First Lteutenant William 6. Williams, late of the 
7th Reginoient of Infantry, to be AssisUni Topogra. 
phical Engineer, with the brevet rank of Captain, to 
rank from the 38th of January, 1834, vice M'Neil, 
promoted. 

Military Academy, 

Robert W, Weir, Neit York, to be Teacher of 
Drawing at the Miliurv Academy, 7th May, 1834. 
Regiment af Dragaana, 

Second Lieutenant Isaac P. Simonton, of the 9d 
Resiment of Infiuitry, to be First Lieutenant of Dra- 
gctons, 4ih March, 1833, vice Moore, of the 7th In- 
try, declined. 

Second Lieutenant Albert M. Lea, of the 7th Re- 
giment of infantry, to be 3d Lieut, of Dragoons, 4th 
March, 1833, vice Holmea of the 7th Infantry, de- 
dined. 

3. The following named Cadets, constituting the 
First Claae of 1834, having been adjudged by the 
Academic Staff «t the June examination, competent 
to perform duty in the Army, the Preeident of the 
Unitod Suus has attaohed them aa snpemumerary 
Second Lietitenants, by brevet, to Regiroenu and 
Corps respectively, aa candidatea lor commissions 
therein. 

Corpe of Engineere, 

KANK. 

I. Cadet Wro. Smith, of New York, to be breret 
Second Lieutenant, 1st July, 1834 

9. Cadet John Sanders, of Florida, to be brevet 
Second Lieutenant, 1st July, 1834. 

Regiment of Dragoone. 
31. Cadet Henry S. Turner, oi Virginia, to be be. 
ret Second Lieutenant, 1st July, 1834. 

Firat tUgumamt af Ariiilery, 

4. Cadet Thos. A. Morris, of Indiana, to be be. 
vet Second Lieutenant, Ist luly, 1834. 

5. Cadet Robert Allen, of Maryland, to be brevet 
Second LientoDant, 1st July, 1834. 

7, Cadet Epaphras Kibby, of Ohio, to be brevet 
Second Lieutenant, 1st July, 1834. 

8. Cadet John F. Lee, ot Virginia, to be brcTct 
Second Lieutenant, let July, 1834. 

13. Cadet C. B. Chalmers, of D. Columbia, to be 
brevet Second Lieutenant, let July, 1834. 

16. Cadet L. A. B. Walbach, of United StaUs, to 
be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1834. 

Second Regiment of ArtiUery. 
3. Cadet Harrison Loughborough, of Kentucky, to 
be brevet Second Lieutenanc, Ist July, 1834. 

6. Cadet Jamea Duncan, of New York, to be bre- 
vet Sooond Lieutenant, Ist July, 1934. 

8. Cadet Wm, T. SCockton, of PennsylTania, to be 
brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1834. 

II. Cadet Curran Pope, of Kentucky, to be brevet 
Second Lieutenant, 1st July, 1834. 

13. Cadet John EjHenderaon, of Tenneasee, to be 
brevet Second Lieutenant, let July, 1834. 

Third Regiment of ArtiUery, 

10. Cadet Charles A. Fuller, of Afassaehusetts, 
to be brevet Second Lieutenant, 1st July, 1834. 

14. Cadet Morris S. Miller, of New York, to be 
brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1834. 

Fourth Regiment af ArtiUery. 

15. Cadet Wm .O. Freeman, of Virginia, to be 
brevet Second Lieutenant, 1st July, 1834. 

Firat Regiment af Infantry. 
35. Cadet Wm.. H. Price, of rennsylvaoia, to be 
brevet Second Lieut. 1st July, 1834. 

Second Regiment of Infantry. 
30. Cadet Richard S. Smith, of renn. to be brevet 
Second Lieut. 1st July, 1834. 

Third Regiment of Ii^antry, 

17. Cadet James F. Cooper, of Penn. to be brevet 
Second Lieut. 1st July, 1834. 

19. Cadet George P. Field, of New York, to be 
brevet Second Lieut. Ist July, 1834. 

30. Cadet Cary H. Fry, of Kentucky, to be brevet 
Second Lieut. 1st July, 1834. 

33. Cadet Thomas O. Barnwell, of S. Carolina, to 
be brevet Second Lieut, let July, 1834. 

3fL Cadet Joaeph L. Cobum, of Vermont, to be 
brevet Second Lieut. 1st July, 1834. 

38. Csdet Philip N. Barbour, of Kentucky, to be 
brevet Second Lieut. 1st July, 1834. 

Fourth Regiment of Infantry. 

3L Cadet Eustace Robinson, of Virginia, to be 
brevet Second Lieut, 1st July, 1834. 

34. Cadet John Graham, of New York, to be 
brevet Seeond Lieut. 1st July, 1834. 

Fifth Regiment of Infantry. 

35. Cadet Goode firyan, of Georgia, to be brevet 
SMMdLiottt. let liUy, 1834. 



Sixth Regiment of Irfantry, 

33. Cadet Wm. S. Ketchum, of U. States, to be 
brevet Second Lieut. 1st July, 1834. 

Seventh Regiment of Infantry. 

18. Cadet Gabriel R. Paul, of Missouri, to be 
brevet Second Lieut. 1st July, 1834. 

S3. Cadet Seneca G. Simmons, of Vermont, to be 
brevet Second Lieut. 1st July, 1834. 

94. Cadet Henry McKavett, of New York, to be 
brevet Second Lieut. 1st July, 1834. 

37. Cadet James G. Reed, of Pennsylvania, to be 
brevet Second Lieut. 1st July, 1834. 

39. Cadet Arnold Harrie. of New York, to be 
brevet Second Lieut. 1st July, 1834. , 

33. Cadet Forbes Britton, of Virginia, to be bre- 
vet Second Lieut. 1st July, 1834. 

36. Cadet Alex. Montgomery, of Pcnn. to be 
brevet Second Lieut. Ist July, 1834. 

III. — Casualties. 
Reeignations. — Firet Ueutenante, 

Daniel Tyler, Ist Artillery, 3l8t May, 1834. 

John Archer, 3d Infantry, 31st March, 1834. 
Seeond laeutenmnte, 

James Clyman. Dragoon, 31st May, 1834. 

Thomas J. McKean, 4th Infontry, 31st March,1834. 

Albert S. J(Uinston, 6th Infamry, 3l8t March, 1834. 

Henry Dtt Pont, (brevet) 4th Artillery, iSth June, 
1834. 

Asher Philips, 17th January, 1834— Pay Master. 

Lucius Abbott, 31st March, 1834— AaaisUnt Sur- 
geon. 

Richard Wayne, 31st January, 1834, do. do. 

Charles W. Handy, 31st May, 1834, do. do. 

C. R. Leelie, 15th April, 1834, Teacher of Draw, 
ing, M. A. 

Declined, 

First Lieutenant Stephen W. Moore, of the RegU 
ment of Dragoons. 

Second Lieutenant Theoph. H. Holmes, of the 
Regiment of Dragoona. 

Deaths. 

Brevet Major P. H. Perrault, Topographical En. 
gineer, 38th January, 1834. 

Captain Matthew A. Patrick, let Artillery, 6th 
March, 1834. 

First Lieutenant Abraham C. Fowler, 3d Artillery, 
30th April, 1834. 

Second Lieuunant William Bradford, Dragoons. 
17ih March, 1834. 

Second Lieutenant Samuel K. Cobbs, 3d Infantry, 
llth January, 1834. 

Second Lieutenant Joaeph Ritner, 4th Infantry, 
18th February, 1834. 

Dropped. 

Capuin B. L. £. Bonneville, 7th Infantry,31st Msy, 
1834* 

4. The officers promoted and appointed, will re- 
port accordingly, and join their proper stations and 
companiea without delay ; those on detached service, 
or acting under special orders and instructions, will 
report by leUer to their respective Colonels ; 

5. The Brevet Second Lieutenants will join their 
respective Regiments, and report in person for duty, 
agreeably to Regulations, by the ISth day of Octa. 
ber : and immediately, by letter, to their respective 
Colonels, who will aaaign them to companies. 

By order of Alixamobe Maooms, 

Major.Generai Commanding in ChieC 

R. JoNBS, Adj. Gen. 

Mbmoranba. 
Army Regieter. — Correction and aUeraiion of dates. 

First Lieut. Timothy Paige, 4th Infantry, to rank 
firom 4th March, 1833, vice Trenor, appointed Cap. 
uin of Dragoons. 

Second Lieutenant Bradford R. Alden, 4ih Infan. 
try, to rank from 15tii September, 1833, vice Har- 
ford resigned. 

Second Lieutenant Daniel P. Whiting 7th Infantry, 
to rank from 15ih December, 1833, vice Carter, pro. 
moted. 

Second Lieutenant Roger S. Diz. 7th Infantry, to' 
rank from 38th January, 1834, vice Kanes, promoted. 

In the caption, at page 4, in the place of *• For- 
mer Commiesions,** substitute the words — Breve ts 
and former Commisaiono. Rooia Jonks. 

, Adjutant Oeneral. 



t3r TOliVflfSSND * DlTRFKEf of Palmyra, Mtanu 
faeturert of Raiiroad Roptt having re Oloi'ed their eMablMh* 
aiani lo liutlaon, under ibo rauie ol Durfee. May U. Co, otIStr lo 
«iippl v Rope of any required length (wHhoui eplice) lor ii«.> 
ciinecl planes of Railroade ai the sborteai notice, and deliver 
ihem tn any ofthe principal cftiee in the United Sutee. As to 
Che quality ol Riine, the public are referred to J. B. Jervie. Kuf • 
M. Ii M. R. B. Co., Albany ; or Jamee ArchfbaM, Anfiueer 
Hudson and Delaware C^anal ami Railroad Compauyf Cacboaj 
[dale, Luseme coeniy, Peanaylvaols. 

■ndeon, Columbia county, Nsw>York, i 
January S9,18n. { 
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KlumuiUwlutwIut 
fiiMari ihntHHiw sastilni 
ktHllNHilnloDUier h 

■bb aXa tftir ihl* daw, (nil lo nqu»» iny j 

Knit or Ava urmibi. u> HUluiinlutfUwnnw 

wttbuui dciaj'. jftw rrrt, jriniin, vm. 

Kr Hesn. E. & II. C. Eunm. of duel 

iku, ilM Hill'nad JiAimal, ami Unhinl 
uUu, Kaaliukr Tcnnvn mhI ImILiu. 



^ oni, tberefun. en<1 It 

, Wnblm.iui 

I, Tlili ti 10 c-iutkM 






It*. Tuid 



■prBMCDOCUMEN 
USEAd. Tbli Any puUU 

Ibilaifllnr Dtfbita upflii IJie DinniTi: Qui 
■ad lluf toT^iTnct RtniitT. Ilcannli 



HPEECHE^Ii, PRncEBItlM 



PROTESTS of U 



LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

JUT THE AMERICAN BTBAH CARRIAGECOKFANY, 
UFPHILADELPRIA, MpeafUUy mrbrin the public, mni m 
Hclilly Rallnad no' "" ■-■'— " '" ■'— ■■— 

:oBMnicUmi ofl^x 
■la(e«, Kcunsl lo Ori 

M^iumive'EiwIi 

ivund, wil lilodic ' 

bjr cii|a|«awiiu Ihvj hh 

Tiiey haira ilmdy In LI 

iHs w^blbK (iaar, Ave, 
TlianH|<D» nnds b)' iMw will be waniDUdlo traval utb 
■Uowlni rata of >|iHd. vu. a aii lou cdcIhb at a ipeed of 1. 
illcJi fa biHir; aBve UHi aiflnc il a ipeed oC IS mllei ft 
Dur ; a fimr tnn toglna ai ■ apccd af ^ 1 9 mlla per boar 
rbeir jwrroruiancalboUMrn^MctH will be frarruled loequi 
Lbal or LEie beal Ewlbbeit^iKa ol Ibr aanjfl cJaaa, trlLb mpaC 

I thelrdurablliij, and liie cbeapntH uid rarlltly of Lhel't n 

Tna enilnea will be ndajMed lo Ihe uee o( anihnelle coal 

. Ine.wooJ, coke, or any oUisi niel bllbcno lued In Jacomollv 



■TIRVETORB* IHHTRCMKKTB. 

"L.T.llni'(B«ruonnli', large andamal! iliu, oUhhicbnair- 
nll>lnf pnwan vllhclutii mule by TrDuehinn, u>|>lii(r wlili 
4 Urn uioriraeal ol Enjlnacrlai Iniiminanu, maiiurariund 
■udanldbT e.hU.W. BLUNT. IM Water •ItMI, 



vltb equare poliUj. Tbia muhlna 



ulta c«pidt«nir b«ln( clanrhadla loodand mre. 

power la iulBcliitiariiln dim nacblna, awl naT 

•aallf bt l^illad wb*ia aueb jPO<r« for drlflnf nuciilnaTir la In 
•HniliHi. SaW I'alrmui wtll maka. Tend and wartaoi ma' 
cliliM*Mal>Dn,laaD]r panouwho nMy apply rorthamaaaoon 
Hihay nay b* na I*, and on ib* noai raaaonable urme. Hr 
■(•Ddaalraatoiellane hairnrblenaient rlihinM-Iha ue ofHld 
■aacUiM ihrouliiiHi the Unlied Biaiai. Any panaa deiinnf 
^nharhiromBiJon, or u r^urchau, wlllplaueio »I) itihe 

A»irRMitP 



in Hmiipbra] 



PATBHT ItAll.ROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 
■ PIKB8. 

r^Tbe Troy Icon and Kail Vaciory fcaep eonaianlly Tor 
aala arary aiianel'a aajonmanl of Wroiithliplkea and ftHli, 
fiomltnia lucbaa. manufaaared by ibe lubacnber'a Falani 
Hacblnery, whicli illar flrt yeata lucceeerul operallM and 
m** alaioai unlisraal aae In Ihe Uniled Sfaiei (w wait aa En 
■laid.iiheraibetaUcrlbMobiainadi rauni,tara (buadaul 
Hrlar u> an* eyar offered In Barlict. 

Kallroad CoMpanlaaniay b* «uuplled*lib Iplkea hailni 
eaamaialnk beaJe aiilubia u iba kolaa In Iron ralla, to anj 



raluaUa, at 
piaciaally > 



aUnUedSMIeaan faeunad with Bpikaa made i 
'lelr aUbHlon la inordfaD doubia'kn" commo 
eradirecKd is the Atani, Trey, N. T., will I 
HENftY BURDEN, A|(i 



Troy,N,r.July,IMl, 

l:^ Bplkea are kepi lur lale, at Taiiloty nrke*, by I. t, J 
Townaand, Albany, and Ibe principal Iron Hetcbama In Alba- 
njandTrni; J,l. B(a<.er,iM Water •utel.Kew.Tort; A. 
II. Jonei, Fhlladelpbla ; T. Jaorieta, BaillnHiie i DairaDd k 
Sntllb. Boattin. 

r. B.— Kallmad CnniHnlea woiild do walJ id forward iba 

IMMlbif ihonanuniciui- 



Jllla 



irlnfao aa takaeppuawltb ih* dally 
B. BVHDEK. 



ilaaplka*. 



ALBANY 8EED.8TORE AND HORTICULTURAL KE- 

XH& Tbe>uliaerlb.rha<rlii|reauniedtbachatiaoftlK> 
^H^E>boTee>l(b)lBlinieDI, la now iiiablnlio mraWi tra- 
^BHPdflraandotlietawllb FRESH OARDBN aEBDS, 
K upon TBry favorable laima, and of Ibe inwib of 
^Mhl». li33,BiarTaatedortl>«baH4u*lltr. ^ 

Tbe (reatoR care aad aUimUai bwbern bealow«l Dr *" 

■nn>ln|«iidaavlntorSe«b,>niliionewlllb*H)ldallhti 
ItakHeaiKKapiinfiiiaaeialMdaipnHlrflirli, aBdlg>eipert 
ind tlhiee klnJa Imtjoned whicn cannot h' -~'- 



ibvlata UBfkToraiUe lei 



Id clrcuB 



II nil 



llalaclUH mav M rendered and pcrlbtllmi apptoilmalnd. 
AU»-~Frawli Lvcani, Whit* Dulch Onvet, mue Hnlberry 
Baed.unuliie MlofelWunnl, retknr Laeut, Rata Ban.Ml 
PieUTa»lp0*cda,«dlwontatba*lt(>niloi^nrw^' 
W. THOBBUBN, 
347 W. UaikM n. {app«aH* Poet 0«M. 
k^CatalotaeB ma* be bad allha Store; ifmt Ibr by bi 
«IU be rurwardnl ituU. Ordni eollclted early, aa tbe bet 
MaUea can be lone In the exeeallon. 

*** Mr. Tbaetam la alio Aianl for UKfallowl^pabllaalioaa, 

"nct VokM Pxaa.. and American Oardnier'a Uan.lae. 

HacBiiica'MioxzinaulREflaerorinvaiilhwa&TiipnT 



wU ihtm' tf caUlif alM7 A>rU JUrttt nnu, MUnj. 



:n, fcc. wllb Hblcb they oi 



wFiInn the requlallB appara 



' Pblladelphia, ud .. 

l.yo,der.flbeC«.^j.._ 

ember 3d, 1M33. 

niriber iDfonnailon on Ihl' aubicti lae No 49, pace 
TTS, Vol.«,or Ri 



!d b> Iba Mbacilber, In Uie 
t prompt aantlaL 

iLlIAH NOREIH, Bccteury. 



UAII.^AY IROll. 



■"SI- 



P: lit 



b, I lanftbe 



1 do. 
it do. 
:pecied. 

if Wtb 

, jf 30, 13, and M Inchea 

Wh««b of Railway Can, and a/ 00 Incbe* dlam 



Iba. par yard, wiibtba requli 



k a. RALSTON. 



ilaandaunpleaarallUiadllTareRtklniltnlBilla, Chair 
radana, Bplkea.and Spllrlnit Plaiea, In use, tiolhin lb 
rai>dQrcatBrlu]n,winbeeihlblleilloIhii«dl(poHd 



EKeiKKKRine ASD aCRVKYKHS 
IKSTRUHEMTB. 

E^TbeaubacrlbarouinuractBnaallklndaoflnelriineMBl 



aniDDiwblchata ai 



lb parhct accuracy— alKi, a Railroad 0( 
iwo leleacopae— anda LevelOBi Inelniineni. 
>rauacbsd,panlcBluly adapted lo Railroad pBipo- 

Stm-Tyouno, 

HatliemaiKal Inaitnmeni Maker, Nn. P Dock aireci, 
rblladelpbia. 
UDeodaltnna an raapaolully •abmllla 

lo raply to Ihy liwulriea teapenlni ibe IniirunicntB nianu 
factured by thee, now In lua or the Baltiniore and Ohio Rail 
road. IchoarfulJy fomlablbee with ttaerolIowlBc' ' 

BemofeantlrucUonoflhy make la leven. The 

barvfLb* "Improred Coapaaa" lacifbl. Theaa eraalt er. 
ctuilveorthg number In tbeacrrlcaof the Entlneet and Qri 

Both LaielaandCanpaaaeaareln (oodrepalr. The y hair 

In Ilea, and iha Improved t^inipaai la aiiparler ui any oiher di 
crIjxIonolOoniomelartbal we hive yet tried In laying the ml 

•een, and 1 unnoi boi batlave ll will be prelvrred to all c 

■awInBHfarUyinlolraJls-aiidlnfaet, when known, I 

it will ba aa hif hly auireclated for common lUrvaylas. 

ReapecilBlly iby (nand, 

JAMEB P. «TABLXR. Superlnlendanl of Conalrucihl 

o^BalUmore and Ohio Ralln 

PhlKdalBhIa, Fabroary, 11 

KaviM for Ihe lael two yoan uiiSi conauni see o 

Voiin«>a" Patent Impraiad Compaee," 1 can aalaly aay I be 
Have It UI be much aiiparlor to any ottiar Inalrumenlorilieklnd, 
now In uee, and aa each moel cheerfully taconimtnd ll lo Eo- 
flneeraaad Soireynn. E. H. UILL, Civil Enflnear. 

Oarmaalown. FnbiBary, law. 
For a year paell have seed Initrumenla made by Mr. W.i. 
Ioun«,or fhlladalphia, In which he baa comblDed^iha p 
ilaaaraTbaodgllia wKb tboeoDiman Level, 

der thaae Inmnnianle admirably calcnlatad for laylR 
Kiada, and can recommend them id Iba Dutlce ofEnf i 
preferable tn any othara lor that purnoee. 

HENRT fe. CAMPBELL. Ena. Phllad., 

OaTBani, and MotiM. lallroad 



BTEPHBHSOHa 

Bmldirqfa npettr KyJe a/ PautntiT Cart for Railni 
Ko. SM EHiabalhairett, naarBlaeckeraixei, 
Ncw-Tolk. 
t^RAILBOAU rOHFAMEB would do well to eiai 
'a"ew'- York and Hiu'lom'Ra^lraa^Vnow"nopeiaiion.* 



BAII.nOAD CAR WHBKLSt BOXES AND 

AND OTHER. RAILROAD CABT1N0». 
r^ Aleo. AXLES furniahed and fliicd to wheela o.mplrie 
t tbe JaSeiuHi Couon and Wool Machine Pactoty aid l-'^uo- 



anseTIre 



KETCHUMAOBOSVENOB. 



MOTBLTT ^VORKa, 

Naar Dt( Dock, New-York. 
E^THOUAS B. BTILLMAN, ManafaclBrer n< Picem 
Eniinea, Bollen, Railroad and Mill Wnrk. Lalhee, Preadi, 
anil other Machinery. Alio, Dt, NaU'eraieiil Tubiilu Bnll 

^r 7o any Lblni of the 'kind heretafore veed'. ' The IbIIW 
iBtanu tm glien thai work ahall be done wall, and on ria- 
— ladla lerma. A abaie nlpBbllc patronafe la leipc^ifBlly 
Hilldud. ml* 



INSTRUHENTU. 

HCRTETUfO ABD BAVTICAI. IRITRVMBKT 

MAMUFAOTOBT. 

Xr RWUIftUBARTTE, at the elnof the (tuadrani, 
roTTa Snoth aireet, ontdooi nonh ofth* Union Hgi<i, Bali.- 
lare, bat leave to Inrom tbeir IHnda and iba public, eain- 

Id keep Rir aal* every daacrlpilOD of InalrBmenia in ihe abu> e 

ilrterma. Inauua-enu tapalrad |wlil>oare and nrnniniiiiHli. 
»'or proofoTJIlie hlfh eedniallon on which ihcli Duixyinf 
Datmmenia are held, tbay reapoofully bef kaTe to leuiler lu 
lieuBlillcperuHl, iberDtlowIni eartlBcaisa horn (eoiLeaiaii dI . 



hij 10 your rH)iiaai maila tarn* 
ly onTBlan of the lnetruniei>i> 
, ..-.thaBaWmoraand t>l,ia Rail- 
road Company. Thia oplnton woaM baaa baen given aianiuch 
earlier pulod, but wat iBEeotkonalli Jelayad, In onlar ioaA>rd 
I lonicT time for Ih* trial of ib« l>.e(rumaiiia, ao that I onild 
ipeak with the neater culfldanca of Ibclr merlla, iranch inei 

Ilia with iniicb ptaaauta 1 eannowatataihunaiwlthatanillna 
he Inaiinmenlaln theaervlce procured trum our nDrthatncl- 
lu are conaldaTui tDOd, 1 bate a decided tirefarenco Tnr Iht^e 
Of the whole number mamiraouied fbr 

la baa rtqaitad any rapalca within the 
pifrom thaoccaaionallniperlecliuu vl 

iBcrew, DC rrniD aeehlama, (owhkhalMnattBneniaareliahli 
Thay poia ea a a llnnDeei aad MaMtlty, and at Ihe aaue tiiae 

I naainaaa and beauty of aieCBtkn, which redact ascb credit 

no Itao anlata BAiafed In their conacructJon. 

notice of Compinleeengatad IB Inlarnal ImprnvemeiiW, who 

mayre(inlralnaiiiiB«ntaDl.operlor^wor|a^™tl|.^^^^^ 

BBpatlnlandest of Conainiciloa ofthe Baltimore ainl Ohio 

I have aiamloHi with caraaeverBl Enctneera' iBainmeiiia 
ol your Maniifaciura, naitMulaiiy Splrllle vela, and bertey- 
■ir^Compaene; andiaki plaaaBnln aipraaalnt ny upliilan 
ifibe aicallBiKe oftbe worknanahlp. The parte ofihc ievnJa 
ippeared wall pnpDnloned toaecure racliiiy in uu, and accu- 
racy and permBDancy In adiaennoBia. 
Tbeai iDattumenta aeamed u mr to potaeaa ill ihe modern 



1* ueaineia ofUalr 



raEwln'and HeartlC'-AayiHi bl 
I ol the Bieclia of ihoae Inetrui- 
leh 1 have either uaed or eiaml. 
aa BT oppiHiunlilaa (t ny boo 

he akllldtaplayed in iheb cuBetrucUon. 
■orkmanehtp haabaan the eublecl ol tlet 
lelf, andDfiS --' •— 

affnrta yoi have made aince yoar ealabllshmeol in Ihlaclty, la 
relieve ua of Ibe ueceailiy of aendlflf ataawbara fbr what wa 
___.,_. J .. lallflod approbation aa* 



id Difhi ba 
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Bf > nftieoee to ths eitmH fWm tha Nuioiut Guelle, 
■OHcHd on paga 469, il will be H«n tltil ws have bnt |iar- 
IMUTiiBdaratoadlhaadvantalHof Hailmdi, orpowarof 
locomoliTi anginaa. Only itunk of a lingle cn^na raotinf 
ovat COO pawtngiti al tha rale of IS milea an hoar ! and 
IIiBl, tun, whan Ihe application of uleun to nili 
ila in&ncy. A graaler fraighl will be carried i 



Liter OF RAILKOAD8 IN THE UNITED STATES. 
iContiniHd fimn page U3.) 

New.Yome *md Eku Riu.iaiD — Tliia road was 
cbanared in 1831, wiili ■ coital of 10,000,000 dal. 
Ur». The cbaiter fiiea two pointa, New. York and 
Knshunton, and raquirea it lopaaa entirely with. 
tBlCa atala of New.York. Some effoiu were made 
dniiog laat Maaon to affect a luriey ) il 
however, eonuueneed until the preaert 
Judge Wright ia now engaged with an eltlcient force 
in nuking the preliminary (urveya provided for by 
taw of the Ual aeation of (lie legialaluTe. and il is ui 
deratood that the roule, an fur u examined, ia eve 
HKne taiunble than waa anticipated. It ie believed 
■bal the entire route, about 400 mile*, may 
coinptiahed with only — alatiunaiy enginea, end thai 
much the greateit part or ib« road will ha found 
highjr favorable for the uaa of locomotive ensini 

The route not havine-been deiiiied, the delini 
CB the map ia ofcourae merely conjeoturel. 

MoHAwi AND HcnMN Riiutou) Thia was the 

first railroad chartered in the atate of New. York. It 
waa commeaced in 1B30, when there waa of coorae 
Tsry linle iulbrmaiioQ npon tlia aubject of tailroadi 
in the ooimiry, and it (herefore pmgreaaed alowly in 
Ita earlieal itagea. It baa cost the company a large 
■^^"■' of mooay. The plan and profile are admira. 
Uy daaigtMd, and jtiatily the graat eipaoae which 
(ha baavy embankment* and eieaTationa have 
^lUnd. 9483,315 46 have boon, and 9156,693 

■t of Naw.York 



in January, 1833. Thia includes the coat of the 
cond track. It is proper to state (hat about 9100,000 
of the above aura ahauld be deducted for land, (13 
acrea are owned in Albany alone,) depota, enginaa, 
--ajgona, Ite. 
The road commences on the bank of the Erie Ci 
il, ai Schenectady, and runi parallel to it for SO 
chains — then a curve of 10 chain*. 

MUc*. ClialBL Gnde. ladbiatlwi. 
from Schenectady to ftiol 

uf inclined plane 33 level 

nclined plana 31 riwi I la IS 

Then runs 3 14 level 

li 10 deacMil 1 in 4S0 

1 40 level 

3 53 deicent 1 in 3£5 

1 7 level 

3 II dew^nt 1 in STO 

S level ID head of pi. 

Then Albuiy Diane 47 descent I in 18 

Then todocfc howl on At 
lludaun at Albany 3S dewwK 1 in 500 

rTolal IS B9 

When eicavalion occur* in Ihe grading, ih* width 

r a double road, i* 38 feet ; when emhaiikment 
cure, the width <m the lerel of the road ia 36 feet. 

Tha greaLeatbeighl of embankment is 44 feet; and 
the deepeat excavation is 47 feet. 

On Ihe first grade, at Schenectady, below the in. 
;linad plane, there is one curve, about 10 chains ' 
englh, on a radius of 700 feet. There ia a .enrve . 
he head of each mclined plane, about 8 chains eac 
HI a radios of 1 100 feet : between these two thai 
ire two other curves, one on a radius of 4,300 feet, 
9 chsina long — and one on a radiua of 33,000 ~ 
6 cbain* long. The only othe curve is betwew 
loot of the Albany plane and the river, on ■ radina of 
1,000 feet. 

The wooden croaa alaepei* are 7 inches in di. 
sr, and 8 feat long. 

Stone blocks contain each 3 cubic feet, and'coat 45 
:enls. They are laid 3 feet apart, from centre 1 
centre, on a foundation olbroksn atone, well rammei 

The iron rail plate i* a bar 9-16 by 3 1.3 inchei . 
rith the upper curves rounded to 1 7.8 inches width. 
The timber raila are yellow or Norway pine, 
> inches. The width between the track* i* 4 feet 9 

The summit ii 33.'> feel above the Hudson. 
;OBt of Ihe railwuf has been incurred for broken 

I'here are two slalionary engines, one near each 
md of the road. Locomotive engines are moolly 
ise, although horse* are occasionally used. Ti. 
nain line ofltie road approaehes Ihe Hndson below 

the city, where tbe company hi warehouaaa for 

freight. There is also a branch road inloSlale i 
the depot, and slao to the basin. It ia, however, 
laed only for pasaengera. This road has cost aboti 

940,000 per mile, yet it witt Im a good iaveatment fc 

those who Md the stock. 

(Be* next page.) 



Ia the laat mnuber of the Railroad Jonmal, paga 
453, in the account of tbe Tnacumbia Railroad, for 
'^at 30," read " 45 3.5 milea," 



Long IiUud Railroad. — The Commiasiooora of 
sRailroad latalyhada meeting, at which a reaolo- 
in was paMod, that booka of •ttbscriplioa to th* 
atockabonldbaopanadon tha lat Dec. next. Tb* 
subscriptions were deferred to that time with a view 
ihat esMain surveys orihe route might be made in tha 
im. A eomauLteo waa appointed ta viaji Baitaou 
E^^ovideDee, and Stoninglon, to aacartain what oo- 
operation might be expected in effeotiog thia new 
lel of intercoarae between New York and Boa. 
Wa are only enabled In say, that, *o br aa eiu 
)s and aiaminaliona have been nude, the proa- 
pec t is encoDTtging. — [L. I. Star.] 



Shit CanjlL* — Are ikip canals necessary to tha 
prosperity and r*[Md developement of the leaoutoea oC 
thia coBOtry 1 If k>, at what paints ate they likely to 
I most naefkil 1 

Thia quealion naturally leada to othera ; and first, 
where ii the greatest tKidy of fertile lands unoccupied T 
aiul secondly, what ate its natural advantages for 
tranaportation T 

To the Hiat it may be anawered, that section bound- 
id on the north by Lakes Erie, Huron, and Sn.. 
periOT ; on the east, south, and west, by the rivera 
Ohio and Missouri. Within these limits is a territory 
which would in the old world be conaidcred an fin. 
firt, la/erlititu and variety of climate il ia not ailr- 
paaaed is the world. There is nothmg necessary or 
to thehappioeaaof man, which may not b* 
found or produced within those limits. Its resourcM 
ipparsiuty inexhaustible ; thoae resoutces ara 
being rapidly developed, and it is therefore neceasair 
that early meaturea should be taken to provide suita. 
nutlets Sot ita products. In reply to ihe aecmit, 
lay be aaid Ihat ita oatural advantages for that 
purpoaearealaonoionly equal, but superior to almoac 
;ounLry. Tlii) may be also true ; yet it 
illow ihut il hsB all, or oven the tunstory 
advantage*, as Ihe best of natural do not always equa| 
igrtifioial advantages. Taking things aa we find 
them. New. York is the great centre of commerce of 
the United States. Tt it, and from it, flow all dia 
greal streams of bnaineaa. Its location is such that 
this will long be the ease, and therefore it is that her 
citisena aboidd be upon the alert lo open those great 
chatmela thiooglt which it mnai flow. It ia, therefora, 
to the eitiians of New. York that the qoaation is put 
i4r« Mf eaiwf* neMfary U Ik* fratperily anij rapid 
imMtapemiU af tka reamreu e/ tUt etnntry 1 Th« 
uwwer will be, I donU not, trr oak; and it fbllown 
l*« ^eoutaa, thay ara DeoaMary ts eomiaci Iha Hs9< 
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of th© Lakes, with the Mississippi 1 1 The charter of the Georgia Railroad Company is a 

very hberttl one. It gives us the exclusive ngfal to 
an extent of 2U miles on each side of our road. But 



to 



ON, by the way 

A ship or steamboat canal from the Hudson 
Lake Ontario, from Lake Ontario around the Falls of 
Niagara to Lake Erie, and from Chicago, at the ex. 
tremity of Lake Michigan, to the foot of the Illinois t 
rapids, would open an uninternipicd (for most of the 
year) communication from New- York to New.Or- 
leans of more than 3,500 miles ; and this can all be ac- 
compUshed by a cutting of lesB than three huutlred 
miles, and for a sum less than 90,000,000 of dollars : 
an amount which New. York alone can raise without 
inconvenience, any time she chooses. An amount, 
however formidable it may appear, altogether insig. 
nificant, when compared with the increased value, its 
expenditure and the completion of the work would 
give to property within its influence. If the Erie and 
Champlain Canals cost ten millions, they have already 
produced an increase in the value of property of more 
than thirty millions over what it would have been had 
they never have been constructeu ; so the construe, 
tion of ship canals through these sections would, in 
ten years, enhance the value of property in the Uni. 
ted States at least from fifty to seventy millions of 
dollars. 



UST OF RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Continued from page 453.) 
The following account of the route of the Georgia 
Railroad, in continuation of the Charleston and Au- 
gusta Railroad, will be read with much interest, as ii 
points out almost the entire route of one of the most 
important roads in this country. We have been very 
deairous to see this road progress, as it will have a 
great tendency to bring the far south and south-west 
in more immediate contact with us, of the North, and 
us with them. Easy commtmication will make many 
friends, as well as fortunes, and the natural result 
will be a better understanding, and knowledge of the 
character of each other. It will then be ascertained 
that we of the north are not all *• pedlars of wooden 
nutmege and horn gunflints,*' and they of the south not 
all **negro^lrivers, nor hard masters.** 

Ath8N8„ July 10, 1834. 
To the Editor of the Railroad Journal. 

SiK, — ^As you request an account of the Georgia 
Railroad, I give it cheerfully, so far as the project has 
gone. And first, as to the route, I refer you to Tan. 
ner's Map of the United States. We begin at Au. 
gustai go down the Savannah River to Butler*s Creek, 
up the valley of that creek, and gradually ascend the 
ridge between the head wators of Bear Creek, on the 
left, and Little River on the right. We pass a little 
to the north of Warrenton, directly through Craw- 
fordville, seven miles north of Greenesboro,* a little I 
west of Lexington, and cross the Oconee river at! 
Athens. After ascending out of the valley of Butler*s' 
Creek, there ifs a continuous ridge the whole way 
until we come opposite Athens. The valley of the 
Oconee is deep, but it can be overcome by an inclined 
plane and stationary power, at a moderate expense, or 
by a viaduct, which last mode seems to be preferred 
by CoL Long. 

Referring to the same map, we propose to cross the 
Middle Oconee, with the route beyond Alliens, near 
Clarksboro*. Thence there is another ridge, of re- 
markable evenness- of outline, passing round the head 
waters of the Ocmulgee,a little north of Lnwrencevillu, 
to the Chattahoochee. Crossing that river we find 
another ridge, between the head waters of Tallapoosa 
on the south, and the Etowah on the north. We pro 
po'se to cross the Coosa near the mouth of Will's 
Creek, perhaps higher up, and proceed, by a route yet 
to be ascertained, but practicable, by all accounts we 
have of the country, to connect with the Tuscumbia 
and Decatur railroad, (Ala.,) at the last mentioned 
place. From Tuscumbia to Memphis, the country is 
now under examination ; and will, we are uiformed, 
present no eerioua obstacle to the construction pt a 
railroad. Col. Long, of the United States Engineer 
Department, is now engaged, (July, 1834,) in examin- 
ing the route between Athens and Decatur. 

You have here a sketch of the route which it .is 
proposed to pursue in connecting |he Mississippi with 
Charleston. It differs from what you had supposed to 
be the route, from the circumstance that, in this re- 
gion, we find it best to keep on the ridges, instead of 
pureoing the valleys of our streams. 



we have no fears of competition, even without this 
exclusive righr ; for nature has settled that question. 
We have two years to begin our work iti, and six to 
finish it ; and our charter runs for thirty.six years 
after the completion of the road, so far as respects the 
exclusive privilege — but the corporation is perpetual. 
We arc authorized to charge 50 cents per 100 lbs. 
for lUO miles freight; and 10 cents per cubic foot for 
ariicles of measurement the same distance ; and 5 
ctMits per mile for passengers. 

i The whole amount of stock is one million five bun. 
dred thousand dollars. Stockholders are entiiled to a 
vote ior every share they may hold ; and the stock of 
the company is exempt from taxation ; but seven years 
after the road is fmished, the net profits may be taxed, 
not exceeding one.half of one per cent, per annum. 

The distance from Augusta to Athens is, by the 
road now travelled, 96 miles. By the survey for the 
railroad, the distance is increased to 1 14 miles. The 
estimate is, that the road will cost, complete, about 
10,000 dollars per mile. But many persons who are 
well acquainted witli the facilities of the. country 
through which the road will pass, think this esii- 
mate quite too Urge. Eveo at ten thousand dollars 
per mile, the investment must be a good one. Be- 
tween fifty and seventy thousuud bales of cotton must 
pass over the road annually ; and the return freight 
will consist of the articles consumed by at least two 
hundred thousand people. Then add travelling, and 
the transportation of liie mail ; and to all this the 
aroount^of new business that always springs up where 
the facilities of (lansportation are increased. Our 
iron, marble, and limestone, of which we have an am. 
pie abundance oi excellent quality, though now aU 
most entirely useless as articles of export, and even 
of domes ic consumption, will be called into requisi- 
tion ; and these will add something very considerable 
to the income of the road. 

Our calculations are, that this road, even if it should 
go no further west than Athens, will receive a large 
share of business from fSasi Tennessee. At present, 
they receive a great portion of their goods in that re- 
gion by land from Baltimore, paying from five to eight 
cents per pound freight. By Charleston, Augusta, 
and Athens, they can receive the same goods at 3 1-3 
cents per pound. They, will not hesitate, therefore, 
we think, in their choice of routes. 

But if this road has so good prospects, supposing it 
to stop at Athens, what must they be if it be pushed 
through to the valley of the Mississippi ? In that 
event, we are confident that no stock in the world will 
be equal to it in the amount of its annual returns in the 
shape of profit. 

Our charter provides for the construction of two 
branch roads, leaving the main road at the most ad- 
vantageous point near Greenesboro,* and running, one 
to Eatonton, and the other to Madison, Morgan coun. 
ty. If^ on due examination, it be found practicable to 
construct these roads, a very large proportion of the 
whole cotton crop of Georgia must pass over the 
Georgia Railroad. 

The people of Savannah, with praiseworthy enter- 
prise, propose to construot a railroad from that city 
to Macon. We believe it is the true interest of the 
people of that city to direct their attention to a con. 
nection with the Georgia Railroad at Augusta. The 
trade, which would otherwise go to Charleston, may 
be thus intercepted for the benefit of Savannah ; and 
the people of the interior, when they reach Augusta, 
having a choice of markets, can go either to Savan- 
nab or to Charleston, as may best suit their interest. 

Jas. Camax, 
President Georgia Railroad Company. 



Savannah aivd Augitsta Railhoad. — A railroad is 
in contemplation between Savannah and Augusta, 
Georgia, with a view of securing a share of the bu- 
siness of the state. It is indeed highly essential for 
Savannah to make an efibrt of this kind, or she will 
lose almost the entire trade of the up country. With 
this road she may share with Charleston the business. 

North Caxouna or CfiinrRAL Railroad, commen. 
ces at Newbern, and will probably foUow the course 
of the Neuse River to Raleigh, and from thence a- 
cross the country to or near Clinton, on the Yadkin, 
and thence to or near Statesville, Morganton and Ash. 
ville, and thence down the valley of the French Broad 
River to Knoxville, Tenn. This is a work of magni. 
tude, and of great consequence to the prosperity of 
North Carolina, and it is much to be desired that it 
should be prosecuted with vigor. The present pros, 
pects of the road are flattering. A convention was 
held at Raleigh on the 4th of July, 1833, at which 
118 delegates attended, and over which his excel- 



ency Governor Swan presided. Great unanimity 
of sentiment prevailed, and it is to be desired that thA 
work may be undertaken in a proper spirit, and then 
prosecuted with vigor. There is no Atlantic state in 
the Union, perhaps, which will be more benefitted 
by such a work than North Carolina. 

Cape Fear and Yauxin Railroad. — This road 
commences at Wilmington on the navigable waters 
of Cape Fear River, and follows the direction of that 
river to Fayette ville, and trora thence probably to 
Clinton, on the Yadkin River, in the county of David, 
son, at which place it unites, or it is to be hoped it 
will unite, with the Central Railroad from Newborn 
through Raleigh. From this point, should the road 
be continued fiirther, as it un^Htuktedly will, if the 
citizens of North Carolina duly appri^ciate their loca. 
tion, the natural advantages they enjoy, and their 
mineral wealth, it will probably pass through Morgan* 
ton, in Burke, to Ashville, in Buncomb county, and 
from thence it will follow the French Broad river, to 
Knoxville, in Tennessee, where it will connect with 
the great road through the valley of Virginia to Rich- 
mond and Baltimore, and New.York, and Boston. 
North Carolina has much at stake in the proeecution 
of this work. She must make it in seludefence, if 
for no other reason. With the railroads of South 
Carolina and Georgia on the south, and Virginia and 
Maryland on the north, she will be lost in her own 
nothingness, unless she steps in and intercepts a ahare 
of the business which must pass to the Atlantic ; and 
with her Central, and Cape Fear and Yadkin rail- 
roads, united at Clinton and extended to Knoxville, 
she may successfully compete with her neighbors: 
without them, she is lost. This road was commenced 
at Fayetteville on the 15th June. ^ 

ROAMOKE, RaL^OR, AND FaTETTEVILLE RaIL10AD« — 

This road is to be a continuaiion of the Petersburg, 
or rather the great north and south railroad through 
the Atlantic States to the Mississippi. 

South Carouna, or Charleston and Hamburgh 
Railroad. — ^The city of Charleston, or some of her 
enterprising citizens, are entitled to great credit for 
the construction of this work. It was the first work 
of the kind commenced in the southern states. As 
early as February, 1828, measures were taken to 
ascertain what wouldlprobably be the efiects of such 
a work upon the general interests of Charleston. 
The result was an application for, and the granting 
of, a charter. The work was commenced in the 
winter of 16Si9and *30, and has been continued whh 
great perseverance, until its final completion in Sept. 
last, since when it has been in successful operation. 
The manner of constructing this road, of wood on 
piles, and in many cases on trewle work, does not 
please every one, but it was probably the only 
mode, a cheap one, which could at the time have 
been adopted. Its length is 135 miles, the longest 
railroad ever constructed. It rises 510 feet firom 
Charleston, and then from this point, 16 miles from 
Hamburgh, descends 360 feet to Augusta Bridge. 
There is an inclined plane of 3800 feet in length, atid 
a descent of 180 feet. It has three grades of descent, 
the steepest of which is one in thirteen. From the 
foot of the plane, the remainder of the descent is 
overcome in 10 miles with an average inclination of 
18 feet per mile. The road is a sm^le track, with 
necessary turnouts, except at the mclined plane, 
where there is one mile of double track. At the in. 
dined plane there is a stationary power of two 
twenty'-live horse power engines working on one 
crank. Locomotive power is used on the road. It 
has cost, including motive power, cars, and every 
thing complete, ready for use, $904,499, or 9^68^ 
92 per mile. This road will be contmued, or rather 
the Georgia Railroad will connect with this, and pass 
through Athens, and thence westward, and connect 
with the Tuscumbia and Decatur, and the Tennessee 
Railroad^ to the Mississippi River, thus forming one 
of the most important works in the Union. 

The route from Charleston to Hamburgh, 135 
miles, is performed in less than twelve hours with 
great ease, and will be done in eight hours. 

Cheraw, Camdbn, aho Columbia RAnJtoAD. — Tkdm 
road will probably be constructed within a few yearn 
as a connection between the great Atlantic Railroad, 
from the north, and the road from Augusta through 
Georgia and Alabama, to the Mississippi. It will 
probably intersect the Charleston and Hamburgh 
road at some point about one hundred miles froa 
Charleston, and 35 miles from Hamburgh. 

XjEzimotok ari) Ohio RAiLROAn.^-This road, com. 
meneing at Lexington, passes through Frankfort aiid 
terminates at Louisville, Ky. It wUI be^ when eon. 
pleted, 90 miles in length. That part bet#eAi Lex, 
iogtoB.aadFrasklbn»9SniileBi baa been camplete^M 
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an expense, including machinery, of ||400,000, and if 
now in use. The conetruction of this road is said to 
be equal to any, and superior to most other railroads 
in this country ; it has no curve with a less radius than 
1000 feet. The remaining 61 miles of the road will 
probably be completed for 9500,000, or about (8300 
per mile. Should it be completed in the same perma. 
nent manner witli that now in use, it will do credit to 
the State, and to those who have had the superin. 
tendence of it. At present horse power only is used. 

Columbia, and Nashville Railroad. — The same 
enterprise which projected the railroads already 
mentioned will soon extend them to other parts 
of the State, and amongst the first, as has been sug. 
gested, will probably be one from Columbia to Nash- 
ville, the capital of the State^; and it has been also in. 
timated that it was in contemplation to extend it to 
Louisville, Kentucky ; thereby opening a choice oi 
routes, either to New-Orleans, New York, via the 
Lakes, or via Charleston, S. C. 

CoLmiBiA AND Tennessee River Railroad. — ^The 
route for this road has been surveyed, and the esti 
mates of its cost made. (See Railroad Journal, vol. 
3, p. 338.) It commences at Columbia, and passes in 
m south-westerly direction, crossing the Big and Little 
Bufialo rivers, to, or near Waynesboro', and thence to 
a suitable point on the Tennessee river, between EL 
lie's Ferry, and Roche's Farm, from whence it will 
piobably be continued to Bolivar, or Jackson, and 
tbeoca to the Mississippi river at Memphis, or near 
Covington. The distance from Columbia to the Ten. 
naaaee is about 50 miles, and its estimated cost, on the 
plan of the Charleston and Hamburgh railroad, is 
about 0360,000. Five rentes have been surveyed, va. 
rying from 57 to S5 miles, and from 9374,970, to 
9441,450. 

Memphis and Bolivar, (Txn.) Railroad. — ^This 
railroad will be the final link in the grand Atlantic 
Railroad. It has been surveyed, and it is much to be 
hoped that its construction will be conunenced with, 
out unnecessary delay. Let this be commenced, and 
the intermediate sections between Bolivar and Tus. 
cumbia ; and Decatur and Athens, Georgia, will 
speedily follow. It is designed also to connect tliif* 
road with another, via Waynesboro', to Columbia and 
Nashville, and finally to continue it to Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Mad River Railroad. — This road is designed to 
•xtend from Dayton, the present termination of the 
Miami canal, to Sandusky, on Lake Erie. It will 
pafs through a very fertile section of the State, and 
open a direct and convenient communication from 
the Lake to Cincinnati and the lower Ohio. It will 
be, when completed, 153 miles in iengrh. It passes 
in its route the villages of Springfield, Urbana, Belle, 
fontain. Upper Sandusky, and Tifflln. 

It is es imated to cost 911,000 per mile. The 
route is said to be remarkably adapted to the use oi 
locomotive power, as there is not un elevation on the 
line which would require the aid either of animal or 
stationary power. It will probably be made in a few 
years. 

The other chartered railroads in Ohio sre the foU 
lowing, some of which will probably be completed, 
whilst others will be railroads on the statute-books 
only. We have received no intimation that either 
of them has been, or is likely to be made immediately. 

Th^ EaiB and Ohio Railroad will pasi from the 
Lake, at Ashtsbnla, or Fairport, through Warren, to 
Wellsyille, on the Ohio river, a distance of about 
ninety miles, and perhaps the shortest route by 
which the two can be connected. 

The Pennsylvania and Ohio Railroad is designed 
to open an easy communication from the Ohio Canal 
at Massilkm with Pittsburg, passing through the 
valley of the Little Beaver river to the Ohio; by 
which it is hoped to divert to Philadelphia much of 
the trade which would otherwise go to New- York. 

The Chilucothe and Lebanon Railroad will open 
m communication from Chillicothe through Hillsbo 
rough, Wilmington, and, Lebanon, probably to the 
Mianid canal. 

The Richmond, Easton, and Miami Railroad is. 
we' believe, to commence at Dayton, at the head of 
the !A|iami Canal, and pass through Eaton, in Preble 
eoanty, to Riehoioiid, in Indiana. 

Tb2 CorczKNATi, Harrison, and Indianapolis Raiu 
moAP will open an easy commimication ifrom Cincin. 
nati tbrouga Harrison and BrookviUe, in Indiana, to 
thd«aat of government in that state, there to connect 
widithe Madison, Indianapolis, and Lafayette rail- 
foad, iueorporatad by the LegMlature of iBdiana. 



LIST OF CANALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Mwdlesrx Canal, from Boston to Chehnsfoid. 
Mass. — ^This canal waa oonatrocted with a view of 
opening a communication with the Merrimac RiTer, 
and of drawing the trade of that river to Bos. 
ton. Its length is 30 miles, breadth at surface 30 
feet, bottom 30, depth of water 3 feet, 136 feet fall, 
and 30 locks. Incorporated 1789 ; completed 1806, 
and cost 9538 000. 

Blackstonb Canal, extends from Worcester, Mass. 
to Providence, Rhodclsland, 45 miles. 

Most of the articles carried up this canal are arti. 
cles for consumption and manufacture. Those car. 
ried down are mostly manufactured articles. 

The descent from Worcester to Providence is 451 
feet, overcome by 48 locks, 80 feet by 10 ; width of 
canal at surface is 34, bottom 18, and depth of water 
4 feet ; completed in 1838, and cost 9600,000. 

Farminoton Canal, commences at New Haven, Ct. 
and when completed will connect with the Connecti. 
cut river, at Northampton, Mass. 65 miles. This ca. 
nal is 38 feet wide and 4 deep. 

The Farmington, like the Blaokstone Canal, is not 
a profitable investment. 

Pawtucsst Canal, in Lowell, for passing a fall of 
the same name, of 33 feet. It is 80 feet wide, 4 feet 

deep, end 3 1-3 miles in length. 

* 

South Haolbt Canal, constructed to pass the ialla 
in South Hadley, on the Connecticut River, is 3 miles 
in length, and has a lockage of 40 feet. 

MoNTAOua Canal, constmcted to pass the falls of 
the same name in that town, is 3 miles long, 35 feet 
wide, and 3 feet deep-— lockage, 75 feet. 

Eeb Canal, New. York. — Commenced July 4th, 
1817. First navigated from Ucica to Rome, fifteen 
miles, October 83, 1819. Tolls first received July 1, 
1830. 380 miles of canal completed, and first boat 
entered the Hudson at Albany, from the north and 
west through the canal, October 8, 1883. Completed 
October, 1835. Length from Lake Erie to the Hud. 
son river, 363 miles, viz. : Western section — ^Buffalo 
to Montezuma, on Seneca river, 157 miles, 31 locks, 
fall 186 feet; Middle do.— Montezuma to IHica, 96 
miles, 1 1 locks, rise and fail 95 feet ; Eastern do. — ^Uti. 
ca to Albany, 110 miles, 53 locks, fall 417 feet. To. 
Ul, 363 miles, 84 locks, rise and fiUl 698 feet. 

Lake Ene is 565 feet above the Hudson river at 
Albany. The canal is 40 feet wide on the sur&ce 
and 4 feet deep. 

Cbamvlaxv Canal. — Begun October, 1817 ; navi. 
gable November, 1819. This canal commences at the 
junction with the Erie Canal, nine miles north of Al- 
bany, and terminates at Wtdtehall, in the county of 
Waahington, connecting the waters of the Erie canal 
and the Hudson river with Lake Champlain. It has 
a lateral cut connecting it with the Hudson river by 
three locks at Waterford, eleven miles north of AL 
bany, as the Erie canal has connecting it with the 
same river at West Troy, by two locks. 

Length from Lake Champlam, at Whitehall, to 
junction with Erie canal, nine miles above Albany, 
sixty.three miles. Number of' locks, as follows : 7 
locks rise from the lake to the summit level, 54 teet ; 
14 do. fiill from the mmmit level to the Hudson, 134 ; 
Total, 81 looks. Rise and fall 188 feet. 

OswBoo Canal«— <?ommenced, 1836 ; completed 
1838. Length from Salina to Oswego, 38 mUaa; 
•onnectiog Lake Ontario with the Erie canal. One 
half the distance is canal, and one half slack water, 
or river navigation, with a towing path on the bank. 
Fourteen locks, (13 of stone, aad 1 of wood and stone.) 
Descent from Salina to Lake Ontario, 133 feet. 

Cayuga and Senica Canal— commences st the 
Erie canal at Montezuma, Cayaga county, and termi. 
uates at Geneva, Ontari'> county, connecting the wa- 
ters of the Erie canal with those of Seneca lake. 
This canal has also a lateral branch to East Caynga 
village, on the Caynga lake, thus connecting with the 
waters of that lake. It opens a lake navigation of 
more than 100 miles. Qommenced 1837 ; completed 
1^^, Length twenty miles ierty-four chains, from 
Geneva, on the Seneca lake, to Montezuma on the 
Erie canal. One half aanal and one half slack water 
navigation. 8710 feet of tow-path bridges. Eleven 
wood k>cks. Deaceni 73 1^ feet from Seneca lake 
to the Erie canal at Montesmna. 

CniiVNa CANAL--^ztends from the head waters 
^i the Seneca lake to the Chemung; (or Tioga) river, 
a branch of the Susquehannah, at the village of Elmira, 
kuUa river. 900 ahares were subscribed, and appU. Tioga county. Lengiha31.3 miles, with a navi^ble 
cation was to have been made at the last session for Ifeeder from Pahited Post, Staben county, on the Cha- 
a charter. Horang river, to.the amnmit level, 13 1^ mUes, makmg 



The Fkankun, SraiHOBoaouGB, and Wilkinoton 
Railroad js nearly a parallel road to the Chillicothe 
and Lebanon railroad; m*hich we should suppose 
would be made to iiitersect at Lebanon, and thereby 
ensure the construction of one good one, rather than 
defeat the whole. 

The Milan and Newark Railroad is designed to 
open a direct communication from the Ohio Canal at 
Newark, in Licking county, with Lake Erie, passing 
through Knox, Richmond, and Huron counties — pro. 
bably to the mouth of Huron river. This road will 
pass through a beautiful section of country, and will 
run nearly parallel to and not far from the Milan and 
Columbus railroad, as we infer from the UtU — from 
which indeed we have traced the course of most of 
these roads, not having received the different acts by 
which they are chartered. 

The last mentioned road, from Columbus to Milan, 
and the Columbus, Delaware, Marion, and Sandusky 
Railroad, will pass through that section of country 
included between tlie railroad from Newark to Lake 
Erie and the Mad river railroad, passing through 
Urbana, in Champaign county, to Sandusky ; which 
can in no place exceed seventy miles in breadth. 

Indiana Railroad.— ^This road is to commence at 
Madison, on the Ohio River, and pass through In. 
dianspolis to La Fayette, on the Wabash River, a 
little below the termination of the Wabash and Mi. 
ami Canal, and from La Fayette it is to be continued 
nued to the Lake, at Michigan. This road, when 
completed, will afford an easy mode of communica 
tion between the Lakes and the Ohio. The compa. 
ny has ten years to complete the road to Indiaiiapo 
lis, and five years thereafter to complete it to La Fay. 
ette 

West Feliciana and Woodville Railroad. — This 
road commences at St. Francisvillc, on the east 
bank of the Mississippi river, and extends in a nor- 
therly dirof&tion to Woodville, in Mississippi. Its 
length is 30 miles. It was to have been commenced 
in December, 1833, and to have been completed in 
1833. Of its progress and present condition, no de. 
finite information has been received. 

Vicesburo and Clinton, (Miss.,) Railroad. — In 
March, 1833, a meetuig waa held at Hamburgh, 
Miss., for the purpose of taking measures to construct 
a railroad from Vicksburg to Clinton. Of the resuk 
of that meeting no information has been received. 

Jackson and Mississiffi Railroad. — This road is to 
commence at Jackson, and terminate at one of the 
following places, as may be most suitable on 
the Mississippi, viz., Randolph, Fulton, Coal Creek, 
or Ashport. Its length will very little, accord 
ing to the surveys, from 58 miles, and its cost, the 
road to be made similar to the South Carolina road, 
is estimated, incJuAling every convenience for business, 
and to be completed early in 1837, at $337,053,50, 
and its income, based apon the present business ol 
ths country, at 9100,500, its expenses at 919,350, 
leaving a net income, per annum, of $81,150, to divide 
among the stockholders. 

This road will probably be continned to Columbia, 
either by the way of Bolivar, or to intersect in a more 
direct course the Colmnbia road, at its crossing 
of the Tennessee. The Columbia road will also 
probably be connected with Tuscumbia, or De. 
catur, by the way of Pulaski, Elkton, and Athens. 
There appears to be a suitable spirit aroused in 
Tennessee upon this subject, and important results 
must follow. The vast resonrces of the State will be 
devekped, and its mineral wealth will be enjoyed by 
those who now possess tbem, instead of being wholly 
reserved for succeeding generations. 

New.Osleans and Pontchartrain Railroad. — 
This road extends from the city of New-Orleans to 
Luke Pontchartrain, about 6 miles, and is designed 
as a link in the route to Mobile by steamboat. The 
road, fiiachinery, real estate in the city and harbor 
on the lake, (which last, by the by, must have cost 
the largest proportion of the amount,) have coat 
9443»443 76. It has been in use for paaaengera 
since the spring of 183^ and from the 33d of April 
to 33d October of that year, 936,000 were received 
for passengers alone, which, after deducting ex* 
penses, gave a net income of 9^5,000. It wiU ma. 
terially reduce the expense of transportation between 
Mobile and New.Orleans. 

Tallahassss, (Fa..) and St. Marrs Railroad. — 
Something has been done towards a railroad froin 
Tallahaasee to some pomt on the St. Marks, or.Wa* 
kuUa river. 900 ahares were snbscribed, and appli 
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thirty-six miles of canal navigation. This canal ihua 
forma part of a chain of communication from the Erie 
canal to the Susquehannah river. It has fifty.two 
wood locks, comprising 516 feet of lockage, and one 
guard lock, three aqaeducts, five culverts, and so. 
venty.six bridges. Distance from Eimira to Albany 
via this canal, Seneca lake, Cayuga and Seneca and 
Erie canals, 326 miles. Commenced 1830 ; cumple. 
ted 1833. 

Crookbd Lake Canal— extends from Penn Yan to 
Dresden, both in Yates county, connecting the waters 
of the Crooked and Seneca lakes, through a beauti. 
ful and fertile country. It is eight miles in length, 
and has 260 feet of lockage, which is overcome by 
iwenty.seven wood locks. The other structures are 
one guard lock, twelve bridges, three culverts, and 
one waste weir. Commenced 183U ; completed 1833. 

Cbikakgo Canal. — An act of the Legislature was 
passed, February, 1833, authorizing the construction 
of the Chenango canal, to extend from the Erie canal, 
in Oneida county, to the Susquehannah river at Bing- 
hamton, Broome comity. Length about ninety.five 
miles. Route as follows: commencing at Whites. 
borough, or Utica, passing through the valleys of the 
Oriskany and Sauquoil creeks, and Chenango river, 
and by (he towns and villages of New Haitford, Clin. 
ton, Madison, Hamilton, Sherburne, Norwich, Ox 
ford, Greene, and Ctienango Forkes, and terminating 
at Binghamton, where it unites with the Susque. 
hanpah river. Elevation from the Erie canal to the 
summit level, 706 feet ; descent from thence to the 
Susquehannah river, 303 feet ; total lockage, 1000 ft. 

The estimated cost of this canal by Mr. Hutchin. 
son. Civil Engineer, in 1898, was 9944,775 36 ; but 
the Canal Commissioners, in their report of January, 
1834» estimate the cost at 91,737,703 22. 

During the season of 1833, surveys of diflerent 
routes were made from Sherburne, a few miles south 
of the summit level, north to the Erie canal, and a 
pl'eference given to the route terminating at Whites, 
borough. (The Legislature, at their session in 1834, 
decided to ehange it to Utica.^ On this part of 
the canal there will be eighty.seven locks and four 
aqueducts; and it is proposed to construct the locks 
with wooden chambers, supported by a dry wall of 
atone masonry on the sides, excepting about eight 
feet below the upper gates. Some of the locks are 
to be of stone. The plan adopted for making this 
canal, and its different structures, will increase its ag 
g^egate cost beyond the sum for which a canal less 
substantial might have been constructed ; but it is the 
opinion of the Canal Commissioners that it will prove 
the cheapest and most useful, requiring less expense 
for repairs. To supply the summit level with water, 
artificial reservoirs are to be constructed, and fed 
from poods aud brooks. 

Contracts for the thirty-eight miles between the Erie 
canal and the village of Sherburne, (excepting the 
reservoirs and feeders,) have been made, and the 15th 
of October, 1836, is the time stipulated for the com 
pletion of the work. Surveys have been made from 
Sherburne to Greene, Chenango county, and the pre. 
sent season the surveys from Greene to Binghamton 
will be completed. These sections will be placed 
under contract as soon as convenient after the com 
pletion of the surveys and estimates. 

One million of dollars have been appropriated to 
the construction of this canal, and an additional roil 
lion is recommended by the Commissioners inantlci 
pation of contracts. 

Contemplated CanaU. 
Gbrxbes and Alleorbnt CANAL.—^Public aiten 
tion has 4>een frequently called to the subject of a 
canal proposed to be made from Rochester on the 
Erie canal, to Olean (or Hamilton) on the Allegheny 
river ; and a bill was passed by the Legislature in 
1834, directing a particular survey of the route, and 
estimate of the cost of construction. The route was 
superficially surveyed in 1825 by an engineer of the 
State, and in 1626 a report made to the Legislature 
by the Canal Couimissioners. The canal is to com. 
monce at Aochester, following the valley of the Ge. 
nosee river, through Monroe, Livingston, and Al 
legheny counties, until it reaches the Upper Genesee 
Falls, at Nunda, in the latter coimty, from whence it 
rises to the summit level 981 feet above the Erie 
canal. The length of the summit will be eight miles, 
and the whole fall, from thence to Olean, Cattaraugus 
county, on the Allegheny river, is seventy.eight feet. 
Whole lockage, ascending and descending, 1 ,059 
feat. The length of canal from Rochester to Olean 
will vary little from 100 miles. The lockage is equal 
to 132 eight feet locks on the whole line ; being about 
the same proportion of lockage as the Chenango ca. 
nal. A passage from the Ohio valley to the Genesee 
Talley is here 1488 feet above tide level, and is less 
devatsd than any pi^sage that has been examined 



either to the Potomac or the Susquehannah valleys. 
With regard to a supply of water for the summit level, 
it is remarked by the engineer that the whole of the 
Ischua Creek can be received into a summit pond ; 
besides, the drainage of 190 miles of surface can be 
turned into it, so that the reservoir woul<l be abun. 
dantly supplied with water. Mr. Roberts, engineer, 
gives the following account of the capacity of the' 
streams in October. 1825. i 

Ischua Creek, cubic feet per minute 750 | 

Lime Lake, Beaver Lake,and Peacock Lake, 400 
Oil Creek. . . . .450 

Together, per minute, 1600 

In the report referred to, the estimated cost of the 
proposed canal is 875,588 dollars. 

The distance of Rochester from Albany, by the 
Erie canal, is 270 miles ; from thence to Olean, by 
the proposed canal, say 90 miles ; from Olean to 
Pittsburg, by the Allegheny river, (which has been 
navigated bv steamboats.) 260 miles. 

The surveys have been commenced at the summit 
level, and will be continued in both directions. The 
work will probably be commenced next spring. 

Black Rivrr Canal. — ^The Canal Commissioners 
report, March, 1831, that the cost oi the proposed 
canal from Rome to the High Fulls of the Black 
river, a distance of thirty.six miles, and including a 
navigable feeder of nine miles, at Boonville, with the 
improvement of forty miles of the river navigation! 
from the High Falls to Carthage, is estimated at 
602,544 dollars. 

The whole rise and fall from Rome 

to the Black rivt.-r, is . 1,078 feet. 

Length of cannl and river navigation, 76 miles. 

The supply ui water is to be obtained from the 
Black river, which, at Smith's mills, is estimated to 
afford 20,000 cubic fee' per minute, in ordinary dry 
seasons. 

Summary of Candle completed. 
A(11m long. 

Erie Canal 363 

Champlain do 63 

Oswego do 38 

Cayiiga and Seneca do. . 20 
Chemung do. and fbeder 36 
Crooked Lake Canal ... 8 

528 $11,488,035 99 $1,463,715 22 
Navigable feeders on Erie, Champlain, and Cayuga and 
Seneca Canals, 1 1 mile8,~niaking a total of 539 miles of 
canal navigation, completed and owned by tlie State. Av- 
erage coHt per mile, $21,314. 

Statement of ToUe eoUeeted on the Erie Canal at 
Roeheetevt and other plaeee weet of the Geneeee 
River r in 1832 and 1833. 

1832. 

Rochester 154,541 08 

Brockport 13,ft85 81 

Albion 10,219 43 

Lockport 28,434 22 

Buffalo 58.232 09 



C(«t. 


Tollt, 1833. 


9,027,456 05 


1,290,136 20 


1,179,871 75 


132,559 02 


565,437 35 


.22,950 47 


236.904 74 


17,174 69 


342,133 95 


694 00 


136,331 95 


200 84 



1833. 
168,452 37 
18,554 55 
15,178 84 
50,562 39 
73,812 79 



$264,452 63 $326,560 94 
[N. Y. Annual Reg. for 1834.] 

Ontarioand ErikShip Canal. — It u not a new idea 
that a ship canal should be constriioted around the Falls 
of Niagara, llie importance of such a measure has 
long been maintained by men of discernment and judg- 
ment. Sooner or later it will be accomplished. 

Hudson and Delaware Canal, extends from the 
Hudson to Lackawaxen coal district ; 140 miles. 

Morris Canal, N. J., connects the Delaware river 
at Easton, Pa., with the Passaic at Newark, and is to 
be continued to the Hudson at Jersey city. It is in- 
tended to facilitate the transportation of Lehigh coal 
to New. York ; length 97 miles, On this canal, the 
elevation, which is over 1600 feet, is overcome by 
inclined planee, instead of locks, the only instance 
now recollected of their application in this country. 
Width, 32 feet; 4 feet deep ; lockage, 206-9 by 75, 
wood and stone. 

Delaware and Raritan Canal, connects the De. 
laware river at Bordeatown with the Raritan at New 
Brunswick, passing Trenton, Princeton, and Kingston, 
on its route. This canal is supplied with water by a 
feeder, also navigable, from the Delaware at or above 
Lambertsville. Length of the canal 39 miles, breadth 
75 feet, and depth of water 7 feet. 

Pennsylvania. — Internal improvemsnts in this state 
are progressing with astonishing rapidity. It appears 
from the report of the Canal Comroisbioners, read in 
Senate December 6, 1832, that, of the works constructed 
by the State, there ase completed in the canals now navi- 
gable, 4791 miles ; in hand and likely to be completed du- 
ring the present year, [1833,] 103i miles ; independently 
of these, theroars othan eonstroctad at the expense of cor- 
porations, and now in actud usa, 280i mUes. 



^Canal» constructed by the State. — 1. Canal from Colum- 
bia, on the Susquehannah, to the mouth of the Juniata, 
and up the Juniata to Hollidaysburg at the eastern base of 
the Alleghany moimtain— distance 171 miles 246 perches. 

2. Canal from Johnstown on the Conemai|gh,at the west- 
ern base of the AUoghany, down the Conemaugh, Kidte- 
mioetas and Alleghany, to Pitsbuig — distance 105 milts. 
[The above lines, connected by the ** Portage Railroad,*' 
uver the mountain, form the greet east and west communi- 
coiion. It has a double connection with Philadelphia, one 
from Columbia, by way of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
the other from MiddleCown, nine milbs below Harrisbufgh, 
and eighteen miles above Columbia, by the Union Canal.] 

3. IJanal from the mouth of the Juniata up the Susque- 
hannah tu the forks at Northumberland, then up the north 
branch to a point 2 miles below Wilkesbarre. Distance 
96 miles 295 perches. [It is contemplated u> extend tlus at 
some future day to the north line of the state, when a 
communication by canahand railroad may take place with 
the Erie Canal.] 

4 Canal from Northumberland at the forks of tlie Sus- 
quehannah, up the west branch to the Muncy Dam— dis- 
tance 26 miles 16U perches. [For extension see below.] 

5. The French Creek Feeder, intended to supply with 
water the future communication between the Ohio and 
Lake Erie — length 19 miles. 

6. A canal from Bristol to Easton on the Delaware — 
leu^h 59 miles 240 perches. VVhie 'u the channel by 
which the coal trade ot'the Lehigh reaches Philadelphia.] 

CanaU constructed at the expense of Corporati<ms, 
and now in actual use. — 7. The Union Canal from the 
Schuylkill opposite Reading, to the Susquehannah at Mid- 
dletuwn—length 82 miles bd perches. Branch Canal and 
feeder, belonging to the Union Canal Company, 22 miles in 
length, witli a rtulrood of four miles to the Fine Grove coal 



8. The Schi^lkill Navigation, from Port Carbon on the 
Schuylkill to PhUadelphia— length 106 miles. 

9. The Lehigh Canal, from Easton on the Delaware up 
the Lehigh to Mauch Chunk — distance 46 niiles. 

10. A part of the Hudson and Delaware Canal, from 
Honesdale on the lackawaxen to the mouth of that stream 
— supposed 20 miles. 

11. Conestoga Navigation, an improvement ofConestoga 
creek by locks and dams, from its mouth up to the cityof 
Lancaster — distance about 14 miles. 

12. The Codorus navigation, an improvement of Codorus 
creek from its mouth up to the borough af York — length 
about 10 miles. 

• Total of canal navigation now in use, 7591 miles. 

Tlie canals authorized and now in progress at the ex- 
pense of the State, and likely to be navigable by the end 
of this year, [1833,] are 

From Muncy Dam on the West Branch up tlua river to 
the mouth of Bald Eagle creek. Distance 40 miles and 18 
perches. [This is an extension of No. 4, and will complete 
the improvement contemplated in that quarter.] 

From two miles below Wilkesbarre up the north branch 
of the Susquelmnnah to the mouth of the Lackaviannar— 
distance 12 miles 316 perches. [This is an extension o€ 
No. 3, and will leave about 90 miles towards the north Una . 
oi the State untouched.] 

From the confluence of the Beaver with the Ohio, (90 
miles below Pitlsbura,) up tlie former river to Newcastle 
—distance 24 miles 240 perches. [This is the commence^ 
ment of a communication between the Ohio and Lake Erie, 
which will pursue a northerly direction up the vdlsy of 
I he Shenango to the summit at Conneaut Lake, thence to 
Lake Erie, at the town of Erie. At the Conneaut summit 
it will be supplied with water from French creek, by a 
feeder described aboVe as No. 5. From Newcastle to 
Erie, by the route selected, will be aboiu 78 miles ] 

A canal and slackwater along French creek, from the 
commencement of the feeder to the junction of that creek 
with the Alheghany — distance 25 miles 224 perches. 
[This work does not fonn a part of any great communica- 
tion.] 

By this statement it appears that after the present year 
only 90 miles on the north branch of the Susquehannah 
river, and 78 miles between the Ohio and Lake Erie, will 
remain to complete the whole sjrstem of in^provement 
sdopted by the State of Pennsyhania, and upon which 
operationa commenced in the summer <^ 1826, less than 
seven years ago. That system will embrace when com- 
pleted : 

1. A great Une of communication from Philadelphia, 
passing by Lancaster, Columbia, ]yjiddletOH n, Harrisbuigh, 
Lewiatown, HunUngdoo, HolUdaysburg, Johnstown, 
BlairsviUe, Pittsburg, Beaver, Newcastle, and Meadville, 
to the Borough of Erie, on Lake Erie. The whole distance 
481 miles, of which 118 miles are by n^lroad, 20 mUes by 
the Ohio river, and 343 miles by caiuL Distance from 
PhiUidelphia to Pittsburg 358 mileB. [This passes through 
thea-eat iron regkm'of the Junitta, the salt and bituminous 
coafof the Conemaugh, Kiskeminetss, and Alleghany, and 
a country abounding inaaricultural product] 

2. A great line from|Philad<'lphia to the jmictkm of tha 
Tioga with the North Branch of Susquehannah, on the 
boundary of New-York, where a communication is now 
forminj^ with the Erie Cimal, by way of Chenango Foint. 
This Ime diverges from uie former at the moutn of tha 
Jimiata, and passes Liverpool, Selin's Grove, Norlhum* 
berknd, DanviUe, Berwick, Wilkesbarre, Pittston, T»- 
wanda, and Athens. It passes thrawh the Wyoming eoal 
region, and opens a rich agricultural country to market. 
Whole distance 324 miles, of which 81 miles ars by rafl- 



road, {and| 234 bv canal— common to the great wertsra 
route 81 milss of railroad and 43 of canaL 
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3 The West Branch Canal fh>in the mouth of Bald 
Eagle to ihe Forka at Northumberland, where it unites 
witii the line last mentioned. It opens the richest land 
in the State, the , valuable iron of Bald Eagle valley, and 
the inexhaustible beds of bituminous oual on the West 
Branch and its tributaries. These articles will have 
their choioe of markets, between Philadelphia and the 
interior of New>York, where both are needed. 

4. The Improvement of French creek and the Dela- 
ware Canal, which at present are rather detached works 
than parts of any great system of oommonication. 

Extract Aomthe Common-Place Book of an Engineer. 

**Bbavbr Division" of the Pennsylvania Canal. — 
This section of the Canal commences at the town of Bea- 
ver, on the Ohio River, at the junction of the Big Beaver 
Hiver, 30 miles behiw Pittsbuj^, and ascends the valley of 
the latter river, and that of its tributary the Shenango 
Greek, till its termination in Mercer county, a total distance 
of 30 miles and 240 perches. Of this dbtance, 8 miles 
and 100 perches are composed of canal, and the remaining 
22 miles and 140 perches are of slackwater, composed by the 
pools of 7 dams, backing up the water variously from 2 
to more than 7 miles. There are 18 Uft and guard locks on 
the line, wliichfor beauty and strength of workmanship are 
not surpassed by any in this country. The coQsiruction 
of theae latter, together with that of the dam9, has been 
very materially delayed, first by the want of the necessa- 
ry appropriations, and afterwards by the unusiiallv high 
and rapid freshets in the Shenango and Beaver Kivers. 
Still, however, under all these disadvantages, tlie canal 
will be finished by the end of 1834, and owmg to the sci- 
entific and economical arrangement lately adopted by the 
aiate of Fenoiylvania, in contradistinction to her previous 
course, this canal will be finished in the best manner, 
and handed over to the superintendent for the compara- 
tively small sum of $481,^ 96 cents, or about $16,650 
per mile. Its construction was warranted by the pros* 
pect, when completed, of its yielding a handsome amiual 
revenue. 

Miami Canal — ^This canal extends from Dayton to 
CincinfiBti, 66 miles, where it connects with the Ohio by 
locks which overcome a difference of level of 1 12 feet. 

Ohio and Erib Canal. — ^This canal commences at 
Cleveland, on Lake Erie, and passes through the heart of 
the ^tate to the Ohio river at Portsmouth. Tlie main line 
of this canal is 310 miles in length, with 24 miles of naviga- 
ble feedera. Tlie work was completed in 1832, and with 
the Miami Canal, of 66 miles, making the entire navigo- 
Ue canals in the State, 400 miles, at a cost of a^nt 
S5.500,000. And it has beyond all question increased the 
value of the State more than three times that amoimt, as do 
■U judiciously located and well constructed works of the 
kind. 

WABAfH AND EkiB Canal. — This work is intended Co 
eooMCt Lake Erie with the Wabash, and of course with the 
Ohio and Misaisaippi. An easier communication can, 
probably, be effected between Lake Erie and the Ohio on 
this line than on any other, and although we have very 
little information relative to its cost and progress, yet from 
the general topography of the country, it mav well be as- 
aumed that a more fovorable route fbr such a work is 
aaldom found It is progressing rapidly to a state at 
completion, as we understand. Although no intimation 
has ever been given us that the route could be 
made of aafRcient dimensions for steamboats, yet it 
appears to us susceptible of^ and highly favorable for, be- 
ing so enlarged as to admit such steamboats to pass an 
iiavi|pite the rivers. Should this be done, and the com- 
mmucatioii be made direct from Lake £m, instead of 
the more circuiioos route through Lake Michigan, 
this, instead of the Chicago and lUiiiors route, will 
be the most fiivorable, and as Indiana is in the. field, 
and hec canal now under-way, if she would enlarge it, so 
as to permit the use of the Lake and Mississippi crafl, she 
vrill secure an immediate advance in her^neralprosperi- 
Qr of at least half a centunf. Thir^ miles of tliis canal 
were under contract, in 1833, to be completed in 1834, and 
the work will probably be completed in 1835 or '6, for 
boats. 

CmcAOO AND Illinois Canal or Railroad. — ^This 
atraight, or portage, may be termed the Panama of the 
United States. It will, ere kxig, be considered in that 
light by business men, and the result will inevitably be a 
steemboat canal from the Falls of the lUinois to Chica^, on 
Lake Michigan, which, together with a canal of similar 
construction around the Fans of iVM^oiv, and from Ottoego 
to tha Hmdton finery will give to the enterprise of the ooun- 

Sr an impetus which wilfastonish even the mostson^tne 
the present day. Tlie distance from Chicago to the Palls 
is about 90 milea^ through a country of the most favorable 
character lS9i»>-such an improvement Tlie elevation from 
the Lake is vei^ trifling, only 25 feet, and the descent froni 
thence to the foot of the Rapids, 175 foet in the distance of 
80 miJM. or a ihiction over 2 foet per mile. Surveys have 
been made both for a canal and a railroad. A railroad 
would he prelhrable, unless the. canal was of sufficient 
aiEe for steamboats or sloops, which could also navigate 
the lakes. At all events, whether a canal or railroad 
shall be built, if soon effected, it will be amon^ the 
nost iimDortant works in the country. It would bring di- 
rect to I^ew-Yotkmnch that DOW goes to New-Orleana. 

Mr. Bocklin, the engineer, who surveyed the route, 
ertimates that a canal, drawing the water from the Lake 
for the whole distance, may be made for 94,043,096 ; 
tf supplied with water from other sources, and lock 
down each wayCfrom the summit, |it may be made for 
#1,601,095. A railroad for $1,052,488, and a M'Adaro 
nNid for 91,041|6S4. A ship canal could probably be 



made, locking both ways, for 94,000,000; and upon a 
level with the Lake for leas than six millions. 



Louisville and Ohio Canal— This canal is am- 
structed around the faUs of the Ohio River at Loiiisville, 
and is of dimensions sufficient to pass the large st steam- 
boats ; and greatly fhcilitates the immense business on thai 
river. 

[To be continued'] 

[From the National Oagette.] 

Extract from a letter dated Baltimore, 25th July, 
1834: 

** The display upon the Rail-Road here on Sun. 
day last, exceeded any thing of the kind 1 have ever 
teen. I walked out to the I>epot, where I met the 
train from the West ; it conaisted of 14 cars, amongst 
which were thiee, each running on eight wheels, 
the longest carrying 100 paaeengers, and the other 
two about 60 or 70 each. The remaining eleven 
cara were of various dimensions, carrying from 18 
to 40 passengera each, making the whole number, as 
I was t'l formed, more than 600 persona. This im- 
menso load was drawn by a single engine, at the 
rate of 15 milea an hour, with perfect ease. 

What a triumph does this spectacle aflTord, of the 
power of science, when directed by a sound judg- 
ment snd aided by patient industry. It was believed 
that, on account of the frequent and short curva- 
tures on the Baltimore and Ohio Railway, it would 
be found iinposaible ever advaotageously to use 
steam aa a moving power upon thia road; and indeed, 
I believe that no engine upon the plan of the £ng. 
lish locomotives would safely run on it ; but by per- 
severing in a aeries of ezpanmente, and adapting 
the form of the engine wheete to the curve* of the 
roadt ihia company have finally succeeded in con- 
structing engines in their own work-shops, which 
burn anthracite coal exclusively as a fuel, and which 
fully answer all the purposes desired. 

It would have required sixty of our ordinary ataj^e- 
coaches, two hundred and forty horses, and sixty 
drivers, to convey this number of passengers eight 
or nifke miles an hour upon our best tumpike-roaas ; 
and yet the whole was carried at nearly double that 
speed by one engineer and one fireman, and at an 
expense which, I learn, is eatimaied not to exceed 
sixteen or seventeen dollara per day, including the 
cost of fuel and repairs.** 

Boston and Lowbll Raileoad. — ^The vx 
cation of the ledge is now completed, all but le 
veiling the unevenness of the hottom, and no 
doubt the whole route may be, and perhaps 
will be, completed in November ; but it is not 
intended to put on the locomotive till the next 
spring. The work has been slowly, surely, 
and faithfully done, and when once it is said to 
be complete ; the proprietors may congratulate 
themselves upon tne certainty that no great de- 
ductions from Uie income will be necessary for 
repairs; 

Two locomotives are now being built at the 
machine shop in this town, where the union of 
the best Yankee and foreign mechanical skill 
produces the highest perfection in machinery. 
One is to be called the *< Double Speeder, and 
the other " David Crocketl," and when they 
*' go ahead,*' it will be in earnest. — [Lowell 
Journal.] 

Avoylle Ferry, on Red River, La., 

June 4, 1834. 

To the Editor of the Railroad Journal. 

Sir, — Although our early part of the season 
was later and more backward tlian usual, ow. 
ing to colds and rains, our crop of cotton is as 
promising, and more than was ever cultivatexl 
m this country. If the season should continue 
favociable, the present crop will far exceed any 
former year in this section of country. 

Crops of corn are also generally promising ; 
early plantings now in silk and tassel, and 
some in " roasting ears,** (as our phrase is.) 

P. G. V. 



Strength of Cordage. — ^The Boston Hemp 
Manufacturing Company have lately put up a 
machine, at their ropery on the Milldam, for 
the purpose of determming the strength |of 
their cordage, spun in the common method Dy 
hand. A great number of experiments have 
been made by breaking ropes of various sizes 
and kinds on this machine, and the following 
exhibits the average result of these trials. 



The figures show the number of pounds re- 
quired, by each inch of the squarcof the girt of 
the rope to part it. 

Whale line spun by hand, best that 

could be produced, . . 776 Ibsl 

Whale line spun by machines, . 994 
Russia bolt rope, Ist quality, . 723 
Bolt rope of machine spun yarn, , ^^^ ^ftt 
Running rigging, 1st quality Russia, 442 ^,^ 
Running rigging, American, spun by I .g^^ 

hand, 6S1 

Running rigging of machine spun m** 

^ yarn, "^l^ tf*| 

Cotton line, ..... 604 q"^ 

Coire rope, 216 

Rope made of Manilla hemp, . 610 • 
Rope made of New Zealand flax, 

Phormium Tenax, . 722 

Mean of all hand spun hemp rope, 633 
Mean of all machine spun hemp 

rope, 875 

Showing the machine spun rope to be 36 
per cent, stronger than the hand spun. If, 
however, we reject the trials on Russia cor- 
dage, which is very weak, the superiority of 
the machine spun ropes is reduced to 24 per 
cent, over all others. 

In no instance whatever, was the trial on 
machine spun ropes made on selected speci- 
mens, but the pieces to be tested were taken 
from common coils as made for use. Indeed, 
it happened that the machine spun rope»^ 
except the whale lines, were made of hemp 
inferior in quality lo that usually wrought in 
the machines. The modulus of cohesion, of 
the strongest ropes in these experiments, is 
30,700 ; or a rope of this strength could be let 
down into a pit 30,700 feet, or 5-8ths of a 
mile, before it would be broken by its own 
weight. A rod of iron can sustain itself, ac- 
cording to Mr. G. Rennie, only for a length of 
19,700 feet. 

On the 27th of March, by the politeness of 
Mr. Tread well, we witnessed the operations of 
the inachinery for preparing the hemp and 
spinning the yarn ; and we were also showni 
the method ot* impregnating the ropes with 
tar, which is done uniformly throughout their 
whole thickness, the tar being kept at a 
temperature below the boiling point. The 
ropes made of these yarns have the appearance 
of being xtained rather than tarred. 

The superior strength of the ropes made 
from yarn spun by machinery appears to 
consist in this, that the fibres in the middle of 
the yarn are nearly of the same tension as 
those of the outside, whereas, in the yarn spun 
by hand, they are much more tense in the 
niiddle ; and the short fibres being the first to 
give way, the whole stress is thrown upon the 
outside ones, which, being fewer in number, 
consequently cannot bear so much strain as a 
rope made up of fibres of equal tension. 

The machine for trying the strength of 
ropes is so constructed as to try them fairly 
and accurately. The following experiments 
on the strength of three ropes were tried in 
our presence, and we have no doubt of their 
correctness. 

No. 1. Whale line spun by hand — girt 2 
inches ; broke by 2240 pounds. 

No. 2. Whale line made by Boston Hemp 
Company, spun by machinery — girt 1 Jth inch- 
es ; broke by 3520 pounds. 

No. 3. Running rigging made by the Boston 
Hemp Company—girt 2 ^th inches ; broke by 
3440 pounds. »k/»^ . ^ « 

As No. 2 was one seventh smaller than No. 
1, we should add 502 pounds to the weight it 
actually bore, making 4022 pounds, for tha 
weight it would have borne, if it had been of 
the same size as No. 1 : consequently it was 
64 per cent, stronger than No. 1 . Again, No. 3 
was one ninth larger than No. 1 ; we must 
therefore deduct from the weight it actually 
bore 382 pounds, leaving 3058 as the weight 
it would have borne, had it been as small as 
No. K It was therefore 25 per cent, stronger 
than No* 1.-— [The Mechanic] 
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Obffybbus' Wheel. — Gravesend, in his 
CEuvres Fhilosophiques, published some time 
about 1774, at Amsterdam, gives an account 
of a singular machine constructed by one 
Orffyreus, which was styled a perpetual mo- 
tion. The facts in relation to it, as nearly 
as we can ascertain, were simply these : A 
large circular wheel, twelve feet in diameter, 
and fourteen inches thick, was made of very 
light thin deal boards, resembling a drum, 
as mechanics call it, for carrying bands. 
Hie sides, or rather ends, were covered with 
waxed cloth, to prevent any one from disco- 
vering the inside. Through the centre was 
an iron axle, the gudgeons of which rested 
on two upright pillars, in the manner of 
hanging a grindstone. On giving it a slight 
miition either way, it^ revolutions speedily 
increased to twenty-five a minute. For two 
months it never varied in the least from that 
motion. Being placed in a chamber, at the 
residence of the landgrave of Hesse, the 
door was fastened, and the seal of his high- 
ness placed on the lock. At the expiration 
of sixty days the apartment was opened, and 
the wheel found revolving at the usual speed. 
It was then stopped to prevent it from being 
worn out. The inventor was so incensed 
because Professor Gravesend undertook to 
examine it, that he broke it in pieces before 
his face. The landgrave once saw the in- 
side, but, being sworn to secrecy, only said it 
was very simple. Both the inventor and 
his friend died soon afler, and all knowledge 
of its constructionr is therefore lost to the 
world. — [Scientific Tracts.] 



Mixed Blood of Akericans. — " It is ac 
knowledged," says Cicero, ** that literature, 
polite arts, religion, agriculture, laws, and 
social rights, originated in Athens, and were 
thence distributed over all nations." The 
fertility of the soil, the excellence of the 
climate, the freedom of the government, and 
the enterprising spirit of the people, must 
have co-operated in producing this transcen. 
dant and pre-eminent state oi human exalta- 
tion. And if a comparison was instituted in 
those respects between that country and ours, 
in what important part should we bo defi- 
cient ! 

We are perhaps more favored in another 
point of view. Attica was peopled from 
£gypt, but we can boast of our descent from 
a superior stock. I speak not of families 
or dynasties ; I refer to our origin from 
those nations where civilization^ knowledge, 
and refinement, have erected their empire, 
and where human nature has attained its great 
est perfection. Annihilate Holland, Great 
Britain, Ireland, France, and Germany, and 
what would become of civilized man? This 
country, young as it is, would be the great 
Atlas remaining to support the dignity of 
the world : and perhaps our mingled descent 
from various nations may have a benign in- 
fluence upon genius. We perceive the im- 
proving effects of an analogous state upon 
vegetables and inferior animals. The ex- 
traordinary characters which the United 
States have produced may be in some mea. 
sure ascribed to the mixed blood of so many 
nations flowing in our veins ; and it may be 
confidently predicted, that the operation of 
causes, acting with irresistible effect, will 
carry, in this country, all the improveable 
faculties of human nature to the highest 
state of perfection. — [Scientific Tracts.] 



Large Refiecting Telescopes applicable to 
Exact Theoretical Astronomy. [From the 
Repertory of Arts.] 

Sir John F. W. Herschel has rendered 
large reflecting telescopes applicable to the 
nicer purposes of exact theoretical astrono- 
my. Although the science of astronomy it- 
self does not fall within the plan of the Re- 
pertory, yet the construction of astronomi- 
cal instruments, we conceive, belongs strict- 
ly to the department of practical knowledge 
which it is our purpose to improve and to 
extend. In accordance with this view of 
the object of our journal, we now lay before 
our readers an account of the process by 
which, in the accomplished hands of Sir 
John F. W. Herschel, (whose inheritance of 
his illustrious father's talents embraces alike 
the ingenuity required for the construction 
of astronomical instruments, and the accura- 
cy, skill, and profound acquaintance with the 
subject necessary for their successful em- 
ployment in the solution of the higher prob. 
lems of astronomy,) the only obstacle which 
remained to the application of large reflect- 
ing telescopes to the nicer purposes of ex- 
act theoretical astronomy has at last ceased 
to exist. 

In the second part of the Philosophical 
Transactions for the past year is an elabo- 
rate paper by Sir John Herschel, consisting 
I of observations of nebulae and clusters of 
stars, made at Slough, with a twenty-feet 
reflector, between the years 1625 and 1888. 
An appendix explains the manner in which 
the reduction of the observations, of which 
the paper itself is a collection, has been ex. 
ecu ted by the author. It is in the course of 
this explanation that the final improvement 
of the reflecting telescope is described. A 
difliculty presented itself in the reduction of 
the observed polar distances to mean polar 
distances at a fixed epoch, arising from con- 
siderable fluctuations in the value of a cer- 
tain expression, which was a function of the 
times of the transit of the objects observed 
over the vertical wires of the eye-piece of 
the telescope. These fluctuations in value, 
to which the function alluded to was found to 
be liable in very variable degrees at differ, 
ent epochs of the observations, were occa- 
sioned by instability of the instrument, which 
was partly due to hygrometrical changes, 
but by far the worst and most intractable 
part of the fluctuations appeared '' to have ta- 
ken its rise from the shifling of the line of 
coliimation, owing to the mirror taking a new 
bearing in its cell." " I regret," continues 
Sir J. Herschel (Phil. Trans., 1833, p. 488), 
'< that I did not earlier perceive this cause of 
error. It has only recently occurred to me, 
and the remedy almost at the same instant 
suggested itself in a simple, and what, I trust, 
will hereafler prove an effectual application, 
of the coliimation principle of Rittcnhouse 
and Kater. It consists in attaching to the 
inside of the wooden tube of the reflector a 
small achromatic telescope, having its oh 
ject glass turned towards the speculum, and 
its eye end projecting at right angles to the 
axis of the tube through an aperture in the 
side, the cone of rays being deflected out- 
wards at a right angle by a small mirror 45° 
inclined to its axis. In the focus of the ob. 
ject glass (thus rectangularly deflected,) is 
fixed a cross of fine spider-lines, strongly il- 
luminated by a lamp (capable of being shut 
off when not wanted,)which also serves to 
illuminate the field. The cross i» so situa- 



ted, that its image, seen m rhe telescope as 
an object infinitely distant, (according to the 
principle of the collimator,) makes, with all 
its arms, angles of 45° with the horizontal 
and vertical wires of the sweeping eye- piece. 
In the beginning of a sweep, the intersectiona 
of both crosses are brought to exact coinci. 
dence (by a method presently to be explained) ; 
and it is evident that if in the progress of the 
sweep the slightest shifting of the mirror ir> 
its cell shoula produce a motion of the line 
of coliimation, it cannot fail to be detected! 
by the apparent recess of the two crosses 
from their original common intersection. A 
relative motion, to the amount of two seconds 
ot space, either laterally or vertically, can- 
not possibly escape detection, as I have con* 
vinced myself by many trials ; and so satis- 
factory has this mode of overcoming the dif. 
Acuity in question proved, that I have no 
hffsitation in saying, that the only obsj^. 
cle to the use of large reflectors for the 
nicer purpose of exact theoretical astrono- 
my (viz. the error caused by the shiOing of 
the mirrors in their cells, by reason of their 
great weight, and the danger of securing 
them by strong pressure,) has ceased to ex* 
ist. It is not, however,^suflicient to have the 
means of readily detecting error, without 
possessing that of correcting it with equal 
readiness, or at least measuring its amount. 
A very simple and effectual contrivance ac- 
complishes this. The two adjusting screws 
by which the mirror case is supported 
against the bottom of the tube are termina- 
ted outside of the latter by large disks or 
wheelb of wood about six inches in diame- 
ter, grooved at their edges. Round these 
re-entering cords are conducted over pul- 
leys, to a convenient point within reach at 
the mouth of the tube, forming a kind of 
reins, which hang loose when not in use, 
but by tightening or drawing one or other 
of them, any motion, however large or mi- 
nute, may be given to the line of col lima, 
tion at pleasure. By the aid of this mecha- 
nism, the perfect adjustment of the line of 
coliimation (to the full extent of the optical 
powers of the instrument) is performed in 
an instant, and may, if we please, be repeat- 
ed at every observation, being attended with 
no trouble ; nay, the line of coliimation 
may be purposely deranged to any extent^ 
and immediately corrected. So that by gra- 
duating the grooved disks, and adopting an 
index to each, a very complete distance and 
position micrometer, for the measurement of 
double stars, might be formed, in which, if 
necessary, two lucid points might imitate the 
two stars to be compared." 

To the foregoing account of his applica- 
tion of the collimating principle. Sir J. Her- 
schel annexes the following note : 

*' My first collimator consisted of a small 
object glass, by Fraunhofer, of about otie 
inch and a half in diameter, and twelve 
inches focus. When applied to the twenty- 
feet reflector, as described in the text, it 
formed an admirable microscope with its full 
aperture — an extraordinary proof of the 
perfection of its construction, this beings 
doubtless, tlie severest test to which an 
achromatic object glass can be possibly sub. 
jected. The most beautiful object I can re- 
member to have seen in telesc^kte was Jupi- 
ter entering, perfectly defined, and with all 
the appearance of a real globe^ into the 
image of a small glass globule, placed in the 
focus of the oollimating ' telescope. It 
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seemed like the mutual penetration of two 
tolids^ or rather two essences of different 
natures, the one bright and ethereal, the 
other dark and adamantine. This most ex- 
quisite specimen of workmanship was de« 
stroyed by an accident. That with which I 
have been forced, temporarily, to replace it, 
bears no comparison with the original." 

€hi the Employment of Filters in Chemical 
Analysts. By Dr. Tuknbk, Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of London. 
[From the Repertory of Arts.] 

In my own researches I am in the habit 
of determining the weight of substances 
collected on a filter in one of three different 
ways. One of these, introduced by Berze- 
litts, consists in burning the filter in a plati- 
num crucible, and deducting the weight of 
its ashes. This method is peculiarly appli- 
cable to the analysis of minerals where 
such substances as silica, alumina, and lime, 
are frequent. Even some substance of easy 
production, such as peroxide of iron and 
sulphate^ of baryta, may be safely treated in 
the same way ; but in these cases it is ad- 
visable, not only, as usual, to separate the 
mass of the precipitate from the filter before 
setting it on fire, but to moisten both with a 
little nitric acid, and to insure very free ex- 
posure to the air during the burning of the 
paper and the subsequent ignition. For 
such purposes I commonly use some excel- 
lent Swedish filtering paper, kindly procured 
for me by Berzelius. 

Another method is that of the double fil- 
ter, introduced by Dr. Thomson, which I 
have used in all the experiments where fil 
tration is spoken of in the present and for. 



mer communication. Both Berzelius and 
Dr. Thomson himself seem inclined to doubt 
the accuracy of this method ; and it is cer 
tainly liable to objection, except with certain 
precautions and with very compact filtering 
paper. The paper which [ use for the dou- 
ble filter is considerably thicker than the 
Swedish paper, and of such compact tex- 
ture, that recently precipitated oxalate of 
lime, or sulphate of baryta, thrown down by 
Glauber's salt in a neutral solution of the 
chloride of barium, may be filtered by it. 
The precautions employed are these : The 
paper, folded into filters, is macerated in di- 
lute nitric acid for two days, is then fully 
washed with warm distilled water, and dried 
at a temperature of 212^ Falir. After ac 
quiring its hygrometic moisture, two of the 
filters of nearly the same weight are poised 
against each other, and any small difference 
marked in pencil on the lighter one. Before 
being used a pin-hole is made in the outer 
filter, in order that any accidental imperfec- 
tion in the inner filter should be made ap- 
parent. After filtration both filters are dried 
at the same temperature, and arc afterwards 
allowed to recover their hygroinetric mois- 
ture completely before removal to the bal- 
ance. In repeated trials I have found a pair 
of filters to recover, afler use, their origi- 
nal relation in weight to within the lOOth 
part of a grain ; nor have I ever noticed a 
greater deviation than may well be expected 
in every process where filtration is con- 
cerned. Additional testimony of the same 
kind will be found in my Essay printed in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1819 
[1829], where, in two sets of experiments, 
the same point is investigated by the use of 



double filters, and by evaporating the preci- 
pitate to dryness without filtration. <^<5J|J 
A third method consists in employing a 
single filter, which is dried, before and after 
filtration, at some fixed temperature, as at 
212° Fahr. ; and when so dried, is inclbsed 
in a light silver Vessel, the cover of which 
« tightly fitted by grinding. The filter may 
mus be deliberately weighed without absorb- 
ing moisture during the operation. In case 
of its being inconvenient to employ an uni- 
form temperature, the filter may be dried at 
a variable heat, be allowed to absorb hyglro- 
metric moisture, and afterwards kept at about 
50° Fahr. for two hours in a closed bottle, 
the bottom of which is covered with pulver- 
ized quicklime. In this method, while ope- 
rating at least with paper of English manu- 
facture, it is essential, more so than with the 
double filter, to have previously macerated 
the filter in dilute acid ; for all such paper 
which I have examined contains lime. — 
[Phil. Trans., 1833, Part ii. p. 542.] 

[From th£ New-Yofk Amtriean.] 
Table of Gold Coins. — We are indebted to Ml* 
Reid, the writer of the able' Lecture from whieh w» 
published an extract on Wednesday, for a Compa. 
rative Table of Gold Coins, which, by the recent 
laws, are made current in the United States, and of 
those coins only^ 

The table we published some time ago from Bick. 
nail's Reporter, included a great many gold coins, 
about which, as they are below the minimum stand- 
ard of fineness required by our laws to constitute 
them a lesal lender, it is not a matter of in- 
terest to concern ourselves. The table now pub- 
lished includes all the coins, and none others, made 
by the late bills a legal tender. 
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TABIiE OF POREIGIV GOIiD COIlf S« 

Whickii i» declared by the recently enacted Foreign Gold Coin Bill '^ skallpass current as money, and be receivable in all paymentSfby weighs 
^^for the payment rfaU debts and demand* ^ from and after the Slat day of July, 1834/' viz : 1. The Chid Coins of Great britatn^ Portugal^ 
and Brazil, of not less than 33 carats fine, aithe rate of 94.8-^0 cents per pennyuseight : 3. The Gold Coins of France, nine-tenths fine, at the 
rate of 93.1-10 cents per pennyweight : andS. The Chid Coins of Spain, of the fineness of 20 carats 3.7-16 grains, at the rate o/ 89.9-10 cents per 
pennyweight. 

N<yrc.— The Gold Colnsof Mexico rimI Colombianoibcinf SOoerata 3 7 ]6ipiiinii fin«, are not included In tbe Table, because they are noclegal tendera for the payment ofdebts and demand 



1. G«14 C^lna ef 0« Britainu Porluffa.! and Brasil, 

«l Carats fine. 



, e, BurrAiN— 

Gatnaa,. (half and 7a 
piece in proportion* * 

Boverelga, (half inpro- 

portiott^..*. 

FORTUGAIr- 

Debraon of34,000 Reee, 
(lialf in proportion.)- 

IMbra of 1^,8(10 Reee,.. 

Hoidora^ 

llUree, 1755. 

BRAZIL— 

Dovraon .« 

Dobfa 

Moidore, 



WeiglK. 


Conienti 

In pure 

fold. 


dwL gr. 


fr«iu. 


5 030^ 


1166 


5 3171-«83 


113 


34 13 
18 6 

6 » 

. 19 3-4 


7» 
401.5 
153.3 
18.1 


34 13 

18 6 

6 33 


730 
401.5 
153 3 



Value In U. 
8. Currency 
ai94 8-10 eta. 
per dwt. 



Va.uein U.8.Curren 
cy estimated by the 
quantUy ef pure fold 
cannpartd witli tb** 
pure gold In the ii«i« 
Bugle of 333 giains. 



d. c. m 
5 11 
4 86 9 



33 70 • 

17 30 1 

6 55 7 

78 

33 70 6 

17 30 1 

6 55 7 



d. c. M. 
5 U 3 
4 87* 



33 71 9 

17 30 6 

6 64 3 

78 



33 71 

17 30 

6 64 



9 
6 
3 



N.B.~Thera are sereral Gold Coins of Portugal and Brasil. the Joannese, th«^ 
piMca of 10, 13 and 8 festoons, and the old and new cnisado, which are not Inclu 
ded la the above Table, because they are not 33 carats fine, and of course are not 
~ "al lenden, the words of the Act being eipr^ss— * the gold coins of Great Britain. 

roiUigal and Brazil tfnat Uat Man 32 earaU >iiie." 



2. Gold Coins of France^ 

NIne-lenths fine. 



Double Louis, coined since 1786, (single in pro- 
portion,} 

n»uble Napoleon, (single In proportion.) 

New Louis, 



Weight* 


Contents 

in pure 

gold. 


Value In U. 

8. Currency 

at93 1-10 CIS. 

per dwt. 


dwt. gr. 

9 30 
8 7 
4 31-3 


grains. 

31S.6 
179 
80.5 


d. e. M. 

9 15 4 
7 71 8 
3 85 9 



Value ip U.ia.Carr«n> 
cy estimated by the 
quantity of pore gold 
compared with the 
pure gold in the new 
Eagle of 333 grains. 



9 16 
7 71 
3 85 



3 
5 

7 



Note.— The Double Louts, Loui» and Demi- Louis, coined before 1786, not be)ng nine-tenths fine ara not 
included in the Table, beeaose they are not legal icndeiv. N< ither are the Double and Single Napoleon, or 
ihe New l^onls exactly nine-tenths fine, but the deficiency is so verv bmall that it Is believed it is covered by 
what is called the remedy of the Mint. 

8« Gold Coins off Spain, 30 Carats 3 7-16 grains fine. 



Quadruple Pistole or Doubloon, coined before 
1773, (doQbl«,8lngle and half In proportlonj).\ 

Uuarter Pistole, or Gold Dollar, coined before 
1733, 

Dou doon of 1778, (double and single In propoi^ 



tloM 

Half PUole of 1773. 

Quarter Pistole of 1773,. 



Weight. 



diDt. gr, 
17 81-3 



I 

17 
3 
1 



8 1-3 

4 

3 



Contents 

In pure 

gold. 



gridiu. 

375.3 

34.3 

373 
46.3 
33.9 






Value in U. 
B. Currency 
at 80 9-10 cu. 
per dwt 



15 50 
1 01 1 



15 
1 
1 



50 

94 
01 






7 
1 



Value In U.B.Curren- 
cy estimated by the 
quantity ef pure gold, 



16 17 6 



04 3 



16 
1 
1 



03 
90 
03 



4 
5 



NoTB.— The Ouadraple Pistole, Double Pistole and Ptstote of 1801, as well as the Conmilla, Gold Dollar 
or Vintem of 1801, not being 30 carats 3 7-16 grains fine, arc excluded AtMn the Table, not being legal tenders. 
The law. In fact, u fhr as ue Spanish Coins are concerned, will be nearly a dead letter, because the odier 
Coins enumerated in the above Table are considerably more than 90 carats 3 7-16 grains fine. Their valse 
as currenev at the rate pat on them by law, therefore, is le»s than their value as bollion. Thus the Doub* 
loon coined before 1773 Is only worth as currency at the rate of 811 9-10 cants per dwL #15 SO, while as bul- 
lion It is worth #16 17 A. 



^•^m*» 



In the above TaUelhe Coins are all presumed to be of fUll weight, but fractional parts ot a mill have been disregarded hi the calculation of their value. It will be found to be a snfllcien 
anonahnatioa to the truth for aU ordinary purposes. To thorns who wish perfect accuracy, I would observe that the quaadty of pure gold in the Sovereign is U3 18-11 ,314 grains, and that the 
tnM value ofttie Sovereign compared with the new Eagle of 333 grains is $4 87 7 100. Thb is also the true par of Exchange between the United States and London, and Iji equal to a premium 
of 7-10 per ceot., as wu aa can be calculatfld, on the nominal par ef B4 44 or 100 7-10 for 100. W^ BEIQ« 
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AMERICAN RAIIiROAD JOVRNAIi, AND 



AGRICULTURE^ Ac* 



Cuhivation of the Grape. By R. T. To 

the Editor of the New. York Farmer. 
I am glad to observe you are disposed to 
devote some space in the columns of your 
useful periodica] to draw the attention of the 
agriculturists of this country to the cultivation 
of the vine* 

It appears this is destined to become one 
of the leading branches of industry that will 
not only richly reward the enterprising and 
public fifpirited individuals who have embark- 
ed in it, out will at the same time afford them 
the pleasure of knowing that they are pro. 
moting the great objects of temperance, by 
substituting the pure juice of the grape, a 
healthy beverage, sanctioned by the autho. 
rity of our ablest physicians, for the " liquid 
poison and poisonous liquors" that are blast- 
ing the physical and mental energies, the 
health and happiness, of a large class of our 
fellow-creaturesr 

You will, however, find some difficulties to 
overcome, some prejudices to remove, grow- 
ing out of the unsuccessful attempts that have 
been made to introduce the foreign vine in- 
stead of those which are indigenous to our 
own soil, before you can convince the owner 
of every well cultivated farm in the United 
States, that it would be conducive to his in- 
terests that a vineyard should occupy a por- 
tion of it. 

I rejoice that there is no necessity for the 
Cultivation of foreign vines for our tables, or 
for the manufacture of wine, for there is now, 
fortunately, sufficient information on this 
subject to speak without the fear of contradic- 
tion,' <Aa/ they cannot be pr<^tably propagated 
hy open ctdture in this climaU. We have 
the Isabella, Catawba, York, Madeira, and 
other native vines, which thrive admirably 
well, make excellent wine, and are good ta- 
ble fruit, largely cultivated in Pennsylvania, 
have commenced in New.Jersey, with very 
fair prospects, and in the southern part of the 
State of i\ew-York. These will unquestion- 
ably]succeed ; and the more light and inform- 
ation you can diffuse among the agricultural 
portion of our population upon this interest- 
ing subject,. that may well claim the patron, 
age of every friend of temperance and nation 
al economy, the sooner will they be able to 
tender their acknowledgments to you, for 
promoting their interests, and making them 
instrumental in consummating the great tem- 
perance reformation that is taking place in 
this country. 

Wheat Worm* — ft is said that the wheat 
in this and the neighboring counties is suf- 
fering great injury from the ravages of a 
worm. It is the Vibrio tritica, and a full 
description of it is to be found in the Penny 
Magazine, for August, 1833. 

The only remedy against a recurrence of 
the evil is to steep the seed wheat in water 
thrown upon unslaked lime. — [Schenectady 
paper.] 

Price of Land in Yiroinia. — ^The salt tide 
region of Virginia possesses such great advan- 
taj^es for farming, and offers so many induce- 
ments for the investments of capitalists, that it 
seems to a stranger not only remarkable, but 
unaccountable, why agricultural profits and 
iroprovements should be generally so low, and 
the prices of land still more depressed : poor 
lands, but such as have abutidant and cheap 
means for being enriched, often selling at 
from 91 to 9^ the aere — and even such as are 
already ricb> at from #5 to $90; Many tfiMto 



at such prices are on waters among the best 
in the world for navigation — and all nre con- 
venient to them, and to some one or more 
of the market towns of the Chesapeake. — 
[Farmers* Register.] 

AO&IC0LT1HUX. Fair in GfiRXiNT. — A cor- 
respondent to the London tjrardener's Magazine 
thus writes. 

I know not whether, during your stay here, 
you observed the great meadow before the 
town, where what is called the October festi- 
val is held. This meadow is enclosed on the 
west by a range of senile acclivities, disposed 
somewhat in the form of aii amphitheatre. 
Every year, in Octeber, a great multitude of 
people from all parts of the kingdom assem- 
ole at this festival, which was established by 
the Agricultural Society, for the exhibition of 
agricultural produce, and for the granting of 
premiums to tins producers of objects worthy 
of reward. 

Those farmers who distinguish themselves 
by their agricultural labors, or by the quality 
and genuineness of the breed of their horses, 
bullocks, sheep, and pigs, receive publicly, 
from the hands of the minister for the home 
department, and in the presence of the king 
and the whole court, the prizes previously 
awarded to them by the decision of agricul- 
tural judges. Public games and horse-races 
are connected with this solemnity. Thus, 
besides the great utility of this annual festi- 
val in encouraging and improving agriculture, 
it affords to the mere spectator a most pleasing 
spectacle and much genuine enjoyment. On 
these amphitheatre-like heights, where the 
Bavarian people, like the ancient Greeks at 
the Olympic games, annually assemble, a 
picturesque plantation has been laid out by 
order of the King. This plantation is to serve 
as an enclosure and background to a building, 
which is to have the character of a monu- 
ment, and in which the busts of eminent na. 
tional artists and men of letters will be placed. 
The plantation is in the natural style of land- 
scape gardening ; and, though it is as yet of 
little height, it has a very picturesque effect, 
which will be greatly increased when the 
architectural objects are finished. 

Munich, July, 1833. 

Obituary. — G. Sinclair. — Died, at New 
Cross Nursery, Deptford, March 13, Mr. George 
Sinclair, F. L. S., H. S., &c., nurseryman, in 
the forty-eighth year of his age. Mr. Sin. 
clair was many years gardener to the Duke of 
Bedford, at Woburn Abbey, and conducted 
there, under the direction of Sir Humphry 
Davy, an extensive series of experiments to 
determine the nutritive powers of the British 
grasses and herbage plants. It was there also 
that Mr. Sinclair composed the Hortut Gra- 
mineu9 Woburnen^is^ a national work, which 
embodies the results of the experiments alluded 
(o, and is the most important of its kind that 
ever was published. Mr. Sinclair was also 
the author of various other publications or ar- 
ticles, the last of which^ we believe, was the 
Treatise on Useful and Ornamental Planting, 
published by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. In the history of 
British agriculture, the name of George Sin- 
clair will hold a conspicuous station in all 
future times, as the introducer of a new and 
improved system of laying down lands in 
ffrass. Mr. Sinclair had a considerable know- 
ledge of chemistry, and was a good vegetable 
physiologist ; hence all that be wrote bore a 
character of scientific inquiry, as well as of 
practical skill. As a man, few stood higher in 
our estimation ; and it may be truly said, that 
he was esteemed and beloved by all who knew 
him. His early death, we believe, may be 
chiefly attributed to the profound grief which 
preyed on hiia after being suddenly bereaved 
of an only daughter, who died in April, 1833, 
about the same time that Mr. Sinclair lost his 
father and hit uncle.— [Loudon.] 
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LrrERARY NOTICES. 
We have still some letters of our Western corres- 
pendent lying beside us ; and though they will pro- 
bably appear in another form, some time during the 
Autumn, we shall still occasionally select one for 
publication in the meantime. The following de* 
scribes the gradual change of scenery, from the po- 
pulous and rich agricultural districts in the western 
part of Kentucky, to the broken and rude region 
that extends along its eastern boundary. 

Forks of the Kentuekyt April, 

After discharging my tavern bill, oiKthe day that I 

left Lexington I rode over about noon to the house of 

a friend m another part of the town, where an early 

dinner had been courteously provided solely for myself 

and the new travelling companion mentioned in my 

last; and our time not allowing us to pay that devotion 

to the excellent Madeira and old sherry which their 

richness and flavor would naturally claim, a bottle 

of each was quietly deposited in a basket, with some 

other accompaniments, and a servant despatched by 

our kind entertainer lo giildo us on the first atage of 

our journey. 

Emerging soon from the beautiful environs of Lex- 

ington, we rode for an hour or two through narrow 

roads, where the moist, rich soil was fetlock-deep 

for our horses. But the incloaures, which were 

generally shut in by a worm.feace on either aide, 

were exceedingly beautiful ; and the woodland and 

arable were so intermixed, that the tall and taper 

trees of the former, now ranging in open avenues 

along a hill. side, and now disposed in clumps upon 
the meadows, afe if set there by the eye of taste, 
produced tlie impression oi riding through a 
magnificent park, whose verdant swells and em. 
bo we red glades have been only here and there 
invaded and marred by the formal fencoa drawn 
through them. 

We were in a celebrated grazin|f district, and 
entering the gate of a plantation towards evening, • 
this park-like scenery continued to grow upon us. 
There were neither roads nor lanes through the 
plantations, but the reepoctiVe owners having merely 
an open right of way through each otber*s grounds* 
nothing could be moie devious than our route irom 
gate to gate. It lay chiefly through the wooded pas- 
tures for which Kentucky is so celebrated, and the 
fresh young grass was al this early season like an 
elastic carpet beneath ouc horses* feet. The new 
foliage of the spring was still too tender to rus- 
tie in the evening breeze, and the moonbeams, 
which silvered the tops ol the lofty tuhp trees, and 
played through the acacia's slender screen, fell soft 
as sleep upon the greensward. Sometimes the 
frequent clumps Would thicken into groves, 
whose depths it was idle to attempt to pierce ; and 
then again where a rich fringe of underwood indi. 
caled the bank of a rivulet, enormoiu vines pendent 
from some ancient walnut, would fling their verdur. 
ous canopy over its fountain head. 

After fording a number of fine brooks, whose full 
currents more than once washed our saddle girths, 
we came at last to our destination for the night. It 
stood upon an an eminence ; a spaciouaold fashioned 
building, erected during the early settlement of Ken- 
lucky, and now in a state of considerable dilapida. 
lion. Our black guide, who was an old family ser. 
vam well known to the p/oprietor, was our only let. 
ter of introduction, and the hospitable manner in 
which we were received and made at once at home, • 
showed that we needed no moce. The young plan, 
ter, our host, was of an old Virginia family, and the 
room in which I slept waa decorated with aeveral 
family pictures in the coa^ume of Charles the 8e> 
cond'etime, whose faded colors and tamiahed frames 
were in better keeping with the ancient exterior of 
the dwelling, than the neat apartment wherein I 
passed the night. 

After an early breakfast, our hbrsea were led to 
the door by three slaves — our entertainer's, a fine 
blooded gelding, having his saddle covered by a 
bear.sktn, of which hiv master's rifle had robbed the 
original owner. All being ready for mounting, it 
was not yet without considerable difiiculty that we 
got permission to start— our friendly host, who, the 
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night before, would fcarcely hear of our leaving him 
in the morning, still insif ting upon our *' giving him 
at lee at a lew days." 

An hour after round ua riding through a country of 
the same character aathat already described but, the 
land beyond it seemed to lie in ridges against the sky; 
and topping one of these again, we saw for the first 
time a blue line of mountains darkening the horizon. It 
was so long since I had seen any thing of the kind, 
that I confess the efiect upon me was almost thrill. 
ing. The. sweeping prairies, the broad rivers, and 
magnificent vegetation of the West^ were at once 
forgotten ; and I thought only of the pine covered 
mountains of my native state,' the rocky banks of 
its gushing streams, and the lonely lakes from which 
they t^e their rise— and I felt the while an inde. 
•cribable longing to be "over the hills and far 
away.** Those blue summits before me were the 
spars of the Alleghanies, and though the main 
chain was yet hundreds of miles in advance, 
with a dozen intervening ridges of as ma* 
ny different names between, it waa something, 
at least, I thought, to be once within their cool de- 
files. I now write to you from one of their inmost 
glens, and the feeling has hardly abated. To realize 
the delight I take in their rough ombraces, you must, 
whatever may be your love of mountain scenery, 
have passed months upon the smooth prairiea, or 
floated for weeks along the alluvial-banked rivers of 
the West. 

From this point we rode for a abort distance over 
a very indilTerent soil, through i wood of oaks, in the 
centre of which we came to a spot that Hill,.probablv 
at no very distant day, be celebrated as a place of 
public resort. On the banks of a clear brook, that 
winds through the forest, there are no less than four 
or five mineral springs, within as many rods of each 
other, and each of a different quality. The two which 
have attracted most attention, are a sulpher and an 
oil spring ; the last of which, from the quantity of 
oleaginous mattter always floating upon ita snriace, 
is quite a natural curiosity, ^he proprietor, who 
contemplates creating an establishment upon the spot, 
lives in a log hut near the springs, and treated us 
very hospitably. His little establishment was neatly 
ordered ; and he set before us a most acceptable re- 
past of fiab, ham, eggs, and coffee, for which he 
would not hear of receiving compensation. 

The day by this time was half spent, and our host 
of the night before having out*of mere politeness ac- 
companied ua thus §u on our way, was compelled to 
return upon his tracks. He insisced,however, upon pi- 
loting us out of the wood, and then taking a kind fare- 
well, he struck the rowels in his blooded horse, who, 
unembarrassed by the baggage which encumbered 
our patient roadsters, wheeled with a snort upon his 
hindlegs, and was instantly lost in the forest from 
wttichpie had just emerged. 

The country became now more and more broken,aqd 
less suited to cultivation, but watered by numerous 
rills from the hillsides ; the feeders, probably, of a 
turbid torrent called the Red River, to whose banks 
we came just after aunset. The ferry-scow had been 
carried away by a recent freshet ; aod( urging our 
horaes to the rushing brink, we were only prevented 
from trying to ferd or swim the stream by a number 
of peraons who hurried to tbe spot from a mill hard 
by, and begged us to desist. How to get over though, 
otherwise, was the question ; and it was so rapidly 
growing dark, that each moment rendered the delay 
more disagreeable. But the difficulty was soon solved 
by a byeatander ; who, guiding us to a spot further up 
the stream where he kept a canoe, it was soon loosen- 
ed from its moorings, and placing our valices and 
horse furniture on the bottom, we crossed one at a 
time, swimming our horses over beside the canoe. 
They both in succession landed aafely, though the 
office of getting them up the steep and slippery bank 
on the'opposite side was no sinecure. It was quite 
dark before we re-saddled and started anew ; and 
afier dodging about for some time in the woods to 
find our road« we discovered by the moon, as she got 
above the tops of the trees, the print of a wheel in 
the bed of a brook, and followed this novel kind of 
turnpike up, until we came to the house of a tan. 
nor, where we obtained permission to pass the night. 
We were now entering what is called the knebs of 
Ksntueky, a part of the State but little settled, and 
baVren in comparison with the iippolous and fertile 
districts I had hitherto yisi)^" Being off" the main 
rqads too. the accqmmodauopt are of course very 
diffisrent from, what moy be.ioniui upon more travel, 
led routen, aod my companioti'jand myself were both 
coropeUed to take upon ourselves the duty performed 
b^ slaves this night before, and feed and groom our 
own horses. L. however, I find, has all the adapta- 
bility about him required on such a tour ; and as for 
myMlf, you know We been long since broken in. 



Rising with the sun, the next morning found us by 
reaklast time, in a little village called Irvine. It 
was small, and, to appearance, any thing but flour, 
ishing ; but its singular seclusion among these lonely, 
lookmg bills, with tbe bright green Kentucky— now 
for the first time crossing our route— -flowing in front, 
had a pleasing effect. There was a new store lately 
opened in the place ; and stopping to purchase tome 
trifles, to the amgunt of a few shillings, the proprie- 
tor was so punctilious as actually to give a bill ot 
sale for the amoimt, from which you may draw your 
own Conclusion as to the customary business of tbe 
place. L. and myself had both a shrewd suspicion 
that we had added not a little to the capital of the 
town. I should not like the place the less, though, 
for wanting the bustle of more active life ; and upon 
the whole, when I recall its appearance, as it broke 
upon me from the top of a neighboring hill, a day or 
two since, with the pale blue smoke curling up from 
ire scattered cbimnies, and courting the kindred mist 
that hung upon the wooded brows of the pyramidal 
hills around, I don't know what more quiet disposi- 
tion I can make than to leave you till my next letter 
ill the little town of Irvine. H^ 

A HisToav OF TUB Un iTKP States, from the dis- 
covery oi the American Continent to the present 
time; by Gborob Bancroft. Boston: Ghablss 
BowBN. This is the first volume of a history, which 
may, it is computed by the author, extend to ** four, 
or perhaps five, volumes.** The period embraced 
in this, is from the first discovery of America to the 
restoration of the Stuarts. 

We consider it a source of congratulation to the 
whole nation, that so sccomplished a scholar, so ps- 
tient an investigator, and so eloquent a writer, has 
undertaken the much needed task of writmg a worthy 
history of these United States. la the volume be- 
fore us, we see abundant evidence that, while truth 
will — at any expense of labor in ferreting it out from 
tbe original authorities, instead of relying, as is so 
common, upon the copies of copies — be fearlessly 
spoken, no prescription of time or great names will 
be allowed to satiction error. 

Mr. Bancroft has well weighed the extent and 
importance of hia undertaking; and he enters upon 
it with a full appreciation of the labor it will impose 
upon him, and of the years that must be consumed 
in perfecting it. From these he does not shrink ; 
but, as he himself well expresses it, •* unwilling to 
travel so long a journey alone,** and ** desirous as he 
proceeds to correct his own judgment by the criti- 
cism of candor,** he now publishes the first volume. 
It will be received, we feel well assured, as a wor- 
thy offering to his country, from one of her able and 
best quslified sons. 

We must make room for some extracts, in order 
to give our readers an idea of the style of the writer. 
Take, for instance, the following animated account 
i>f the march of Ferdinand de Soto, in Florida. — 
Soto had been a favorite and fortunate companion oi 
Pizarro, in the conquest of Peru, by which he had 
amassed great riches, and these he ventured, as 
well as fame and life, upon the conquest of Florids, 
often before attempted in vain, and which then was 
supposed to be rich in gold : 

Now began the nomadic march of the adventur- 
era ; a numerous body of horsemen, besides in fan 
tiy, completely armed ; a force, exceeding in num- 
bers and equipments, the famous expeditions against 
the empires of Mexico and Peru. Everything was 
provided that experience in former invasions and the 
cruelty of avarice could sugcest ; chains for captives, 
and the instrumenis of a forge ; arms of all kinds 
then in use, and bloodhounds fis auxiliaries against 
the feeble natives ; ample stores of food, and, as s 
last reaort, a drove of hogs, which would soon swarm 
in the favoring climate, where the forests and the 
Imlian maize furnished abundant sustenance. It 
was a roving expedition of gallant freebooters in 
quest of fortune. It was a romantic stroll of men 
whom avarice rendered ferocious, through iinex. 
plored regions, over unknown paths; wherever ru* 
mor might point to the residence of some chief- 
tain with more than Peruvian wealth, or the ill- 
interpreted signs of the ignorant natives might 
seem to promise a harvest of gold. Religious zeal 



was also united with avarice ; there was not only 
cavalry and foot soldiers, with all that belonga to 
warlike array ; twelve priests, besides other ecclo. 
siastic», accompanied the expedition. Florida was 
to become Catholic, during the scenes of robbery 
and carnage that wer<i to follow. Ornaments, such 
as are used at the service of mass, were careliil" 
ly provided; every festival was to be kept; every 
religious practice to be observed. As the troop 
marched through tho wilderness, each solemn pro- 
cession, which the usages of the church enjoined, 
was scrupulously instituted. 

Then follows an interesting record of the wan- 
derings and sufferings of this ill-fated band, through 
Florida, and regions which now constitute part of 
Georgia and Alabama, until, on the ^th April, 
1541, Soto — ^the first of Europeans, — beheld the mag. 
nificent Mississippi. Within little more than a year, 
on the 21st May, 1542, worn out with exposure and 
suffering, aod broken hearted by diaappointment, he 
died on its banks. ** His miserable end,*' says our 
author, ** #as the more observed from the greatness 
of his former prosperity. His soldiers pronounced 
bis eulogy by grieving for their loss; the priest chant, 
ed over his body tbe first requiems that were ever 
heard on the waters of the Mississippi. To conceal 
his death, his body was wrapped in a mantle, and 
in the stillness of midnight was silently sunk in tbe 
middle of the stream : the discoverer of the Mia- 
sisstppi slept beneath Its waters. He had crossed 
a large part of the continent in search of gold, and 
found nothing so remarkable aa his burial place.** 

On tbe subject of the first introduction of African 
slaves into the isles and continent, there is a disser. 
tation at page 184, and m^., which ia instructive, and 
which entirely, vindicates Las Casss from the im- 
putation of having first, through a short sighted hu. 
manity for the Indians, introduced this curse. When 
he made his petition to the Court of Spain, for the 
substitution of negroes for native Indians in working 
the mines, Negro slavery was already firmly esla. 
blished in Hispaniola, and the slave trade so com- 
mon and lucrative, that it is shown by our aothor» 
even the Virgin Queen, Elizabeth of England, waa 
a partner with Sir John Hawkins in his Slave Voy. 
ages, and "became at once a smuggler and a slave 
me rchant.** 

But we must take our leave of this attractive vo. 
lume, — attractive both by the excellence of its liters, 
ry and mechanical execution. We do so, by the foU 
lowing account of the voyage and landing of 

The Pr/gnms.— And now [1620] the English at 
Leyden, trusting in God and in themselves, made 
ready for their departure. The Speedwell, a ship 
of sixty tons, was purchased in London ; tho May- 
flower, a vessel of one hundred and eishty tons, was 
hired in England. Tliese could hold but a minority 
of the congregation ; and Robinson was therefore 
detained at Leyden, while Brewster, the teachilig 
elder, conducted tbe emigrants. Every enierprize 
of the Pilgrims began from God. A aolemn fast was 
held. '* Let us seek of God,** said they, " a right 
way for us, and for our little ones, end lor all our 
substance.** Anticipating their high destiny and the 
sublime doctrines of liberty, that would grow out of 
the principles, on which their religious tenets were 
established, Robinson gave them a farewell, breath, 
ng a noble spirit of Christian liberty, such as was 
hardly then known in the world. 

'*I charge you before God, and his blessed angels, 
that you follow me no farther, than you have seen 
me follow the Lord Jesus Christ : The Lord has 
more truth yet to break forth out of his holy word. 
I cannot sufficiently bewail the condition ol' the re. 
formed churches, who are come to a period in re- 
ligion, and will go at present no further than the in- 
struments of their reformation. Luther and Calvin 
were great and shining lights In their times, yet they 
penetrated not into the whole council of God. I 
beseech you, remember, *tis on article of your church 
liovenant, that you be ready to receive whatever 
irnth siiall be mad«' known to you from the written 
word of God.*' 

The Pilgrims were nccompanicd by most of the 
t>rethren from Leyden to Delft- Haven, where the 
night vk as passed *' in friendly and Christian con. 
verse*** As the morning dawned, Robinson kneel* 
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ing in prayer by the seaside* gave to their emberka- 
tioii the eaDctitjr of a religiouf rite. A. prosperous 
wind eoon wafte the veMel to Southamptoiiv and, in 
m fortnight, the Mayflower and the Speedwell, 
freighted with the firat eolony for New England. 
leave Soathampton for Ameriea. But they had not 
gone frr apon the Atlantic, before the emaller ves. 
iel waa found to need repairs ; and they enter the 
port of Dartmouth. After the lapse of eiglc pre. 
ciotts days, they again weighed anchor ; already 
they are nnfurling their saiU on the broad o- 
cean when the captain of the Speedwell, with 
his eompaay, dismayed at the dangers of tUe 
enterprixe, once more pretends, that his ship is too 
weak for the service. They put back to Plymouth, 
to dismiss their trea cheroos companions, though the 
loM of the vessel was *« very grevions and discour- 
aging.** The timid and the hesitating were all free- 
ly allowed to abandon the expedition. Having thus 
winnowed their numbers of the cowardly and disaf. 
fected, the little band of resolute men, sbme with 
their wives and children, in all but one hundred and 
two souls, went on board the single ship, which was 
hired only to convey them across the Atlantic ; and 
on the 6th dayol September, 1630, thirteen years af- 
ter the first colonization of Virginia, two month be- 
fore the concession of the grand charter of Ply- 
mouth, without any warrant from the Sovereign of 
England, without any useful charter from a corpor- 
ate body, the passengers in the Mayflower, under 
the guidance of a faithless Captain,who had recnived 
a bribe to thwarc their purposes, set sail for a new 
world, where the past could offer no favorable au- 
guries. 

Had New England been colonised immediately on 
the discovery of the American continent, the old 
English institutions would have been planted under 
the powerful influence of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion ; had the aettlement been made under Eliza- 
beth, it wduld have been before activity of mind in 
religion had conducted to a corresponding activity 
of mind in politics. The Pilgrims were Englishmen, 
Protestants, exiles for religion ; men disciplined by 
misfortune, cultivated by opportunities of ezten. 
sive obeervation, equal in rank as in rights, and 
bound by no code but that which was imposed 
by religion, or might be created by the publxe 
will. 

The eastern coast of the United States abounds in 
beautiful and convenient harbors, in majestic bays 
and rivers, the first Virginia colony, sailing along 
the shores of North Carolina, was, by a favoring 
storm, driven into the magnificent bay of the Chesa- 
peake ; the Pilgrims, having selected as the place 
for their settlement the mouth of the Hudson, the 
best position on the whole coast, were, by thetreach. 
cry of their captain, conducted to the moat barren 
and inhoapitable part of Massachusetts. After a 
long and boisterous voyage of sixty-three days, 
during which one person hsid died, they espied land, 
and in two days more, were safely moored in the 
harbor of Cape Cod* Dutch cupidity and Ei^ish 
intolerance combined to effect the first settlement of 
New England. 

Yet, before they landed, the manner in which 
their government should be constituted, was con- 
aidered; and, as some were obeerved **not well 
affected to unity and concord,** they formed them- 
selves into a body politic by a solemn voluntary 
compact. 

*< la the name of God, amen ; we whose names are 
underwritten, the loyal subjecta of our drea<< uowe^ 
reign King James, having undertaken for the glory 
of God, and advancement of the Christian faith, and 
honor of our king and country, a voyage to plant the 
first colony in the northern parts of Virginia, do by 
these presents, solemnly and mutually, in the pre- 
aence of God, and of one another, covenant and com- 
bine ourselves together, into a civil body politic for 
our better ordering and preservation, and furtherance 
of the ends aforesaid ; and by virtue hereof, to enact, 
constitute, and frame such just and equal laws, or- 
dinances, acts, constitutions, and officers, from time 
to time, as shall be thought most convenient for the 
general good of the colony. Unto which we pro- 
raise all due submission and obedience :** 

This instrument waa signed by the whole body of 
men, forty-one in number, who, with their families, 
oonstitnted the one hundred and one, the whole colo. 
ny, "the proper democracy,** that arrived in New 
ESogland. John Carver was immediately and unani- 
mously chosen governor for the year. 

Men, who emigrate, even in well-inhabited die. 
tricts, pray that their journey may not be in the win. 
ter. Wasted by the rough and wearisome voyage, 
ill.suprlied with prorisions, the English fugitives 
found themselves, at the opening of winter, on a 
barren and bleak coast, in a severe climate, with the 



ocean on one side and the wilderness on the other. 
There were none to show them kindness or bid them 
welcome. The nearest French settlement was at 
Port Royal ; it was five hundred miles to the English 
plantation at Virginia. Aa they attempMd to disem- 
bark, the water was found so shallow, that they were 
forced to wade ; and, in the freezing weather, the 
very act of getting on land sowed the seeds of con* 
sumption and inflammatory colds. The bitterness of 
mortal disease was their welcome to the inhospitable 
shore. 

The season was already fast bringing winter, and 
the spot for the settlement remained to be chosen. 
The shallop was unshipped, and it was a real disas* 
ter to find, that it needed repairs. The carpenter 
made slow work, so that sixteen or seventeen weary 
days elapeed, before it was ready for service. But 
Standish and Bradford, and others, impatient of the 
delay, determined to explore the country by land. — 
'* In regard to the danger," the expedition ** was ra. 
ther permitted than approved.** Much hardship was 
endured ; but what discoveries could be made in 
Truro and near the banks of Paomet creek ? The 
first expedition in the shallop was likewise unsuc- 
cessful ; ** some of the people that died that winter, 
took the original of their death** in the enterprize : 
'* for it snowed and did blow all the day and night, 
and froze withal.** The men, who were set on shore, 
" were tired with marching up and down the steep 
hills and deep vallies, which lay half a foot thick 
with anow.** A heap of maize was discovered ; and 
further search led to a burial-place of the Indians ; 
but they found '* no more corn, nor any thing else 
but graves.** 

At length the shallop was again set out, with Car- 
ver, Bradford, Winslow, Standish, and others, with 
eight or ten seamen. The cold was severe ; the 
spray of the sea froze as it fell upon them and made 
their clothes like eoats of iron. That day they reach- 
ed Billingsgate point at the bottom of the Bay of 
Cape Cod, on the western shore of Wellfieet harbor. 
The next morning the company divided ; those on 
shore find a burial place, graves, and four or five de- 
serted wigwams ; but neither people, nor any place, 
inviting a settlement. Before night, the whole party 
met by the sea-aide, and encamped on land together 
near Namskeket, or Great Meadow Creek. 

The next day they rose at five ; their morning pray- 
ers were finished ; when, as the day dawned a war- 
whoop and a flight of arrows announced an attack 
from Indians. They were of the tribe of the Nan- 
sites, who knew the English as kidnappera, but the 
encounter was without further result. Again the 
boat*8 crew give thanks to God, and steer their bark 
along the coast, for the disunce of fifteen leagues. 
But no convenient harbor is discovered. The pilot 
of the boat, who had been in these regions before, 
gives assurance of a good one, which might be 
reached before night; and they follow h s guidance. 
After some hour's sailing, a storm of snow and rain 
begins ; the sea swells ; the rudder breaks ; the boat 
nnistiiow be steered with oars ; the storm increases; 
night is at hand; to reach the harbor before dark, as 
much sail as possible is borne ; and the mast breaks 
into three pieces; the sail falls overboard; but the 
tide is favorable. The pilot, in diamay, would have 
run the boat on ahore in a cove full of breakera ; 
"about with her,** exclaimed a ssilor, **or we are 
castaway.** They get her about immediately, and 
passing over the surf, they enter a fkir sound; and 
get under the lee of a small rise of land. It is dirk, 
and the rain beats furiously; yet the men are aowet 
and cold and weak, they alight the danger to be ap. 
prehended from the savages, and, after great diffi- 
culty, kindle a fire on shore. 

Morning, as it dawned, showed the place to be a 
small island within the entrance of a hsrbor. The 
day was required for rest and preparations. Time 
was precious ; the season advancing ; their compa- 
nions were left m suspense. The next day was the 
" Christian Sabbath.** Nothing marks the character 
of the pilgrims more fully, than that they kept 
it aacredly, though every consideration demanded 
haste. 

On Monday, the eleventh day of December, Old 
Style, the exploring, forefathers land at Plymouth. 
A grateful posterity has marked the Rock, whiciv 
firat received their footsteps. The consequences of 
that day are constantly imfolding themselves, as 
time advances. It was the origin of New England; 
it was the planting of the New England inatitutions. 
Inquisitive historians have loved to mark every ves- 
tige of the pilgrims ; poets of the purest minds have 
conunemorated their virtues ; the noblest genius has 
been called into exerciae to display their merits 
worthily, and to trace the consequence of their da- 
ring enterprize. 

The spot, when exanined, seemed to invite ft set. 



tlement, and, in a few daya, iIm Mayflower ima 
aafely moored in its harbor. In memory of the hos* 
piulities, which fhe company had received at the 
laat English port, from wbif h they had sailed, thia 
oldest New England oolony obtaiiied the name of 
Plymouth. The system of civil government had 
been established by common agreement ; th^ cha. 
racter of the ehurah had for many yean been fixed 
by a sacred covenant. As the Pilgrime landed^ their 
institutions were already perfeeted. Denooraiic li- 
berty and independent Christian worship at once ex* 
isted in America. 

Tub Companion to tub Bislb, 3 vols. 13mb. : re- 
vised and altered fnim the English edition, by Rev. 
F. H. CuMiHo— Prot. Epis. Press, N. Y..-*Theee two 
little volumes are admirably adapted to the use of 
Bible classes, Sunday Schools, and indeed families. 
They give a history of the Bible, its amiquity, with 
the proofa thereof, and of ite authenticity \ and with 
remarks and ezplanatione connecting ita various his* 
tories. They are well printed ; and questione in the 
ordinary form, now adopted in school books, are pre- 
pared for each chapter. 

La Revub Francaisb — ^Juillet. N. Y., Hoskins 
and Snowden. 

La Fbancb LrrBSAiaB — Nos. 3 and 3 of Vol. IV. 
N. Y., 36 Ann street. 

These two French periodicsis seem, we are gTad 
to find, to prosper ; and they deserve to do so. They 
are made up of selectione from the choicest eootri- 
butions of modern French literature, interapersed oe* 
oasionally with articles translated from English pc- 
riodicals. In the Revue Franeaiaet for this month, 
we were particularly atruck with the well told and 
well sustained narrative— true, too, but of a trath 
more marvellous tbAn fiction, aa indeed the whole 
of the war of Lm Veadee^ of which it is an episode, 
was— of Jom^ ^Argemt and Dwrm^tu ; and by iho 
wholly fictitious but interesting story of I/a Nem, In 
No. 3 of i^ France Literaire, the article Fragment 
fthieUtire^ by Victor Hugo, and Trajeigar and St. 
Chad, are among those that chiefly interested us. 
We again recommend these chevp periodicals to all 
learners and admirers of Fk^ench. 

Aybsha, thk Maid of Kixirrby the author of 
ZohrabandHmi Babi: 3 vols. Philadelphia: Carey, 
Lea ^ Blanekard,^^he9Lying the domain of Persia, 
Mr. Morier here appears on Turkish groand ; and 
with the same soecess which nttended his Persian 
stories, he brings before us the living Turk with his 
apathy, the offspring of fatalism — his cruelty and 
disregard of human life— his ignorance and intoler- 
ance. The atory is imprcAiable enough. We do 
not mean to reveal it ; but the incidents — the pic- 
tures of real life — the usages and customs of the 
Musselmane— are, we do not doubt, given with aa 
much ^eUty as spiriu We give a couple of ex. 
tracts. Osmond, the hero, son df an English Peer, 
having been aeen talking to iiyc«Aa— a grievous of. 
fence in that country of harems and aeduded wo- 
men—sis arrest is ordered. It ie thus described : 

Bogos, by this time, with fear and trembling, had 
opened the door of his house to the Paaha*s officers. 
The first salutation which he received, was a blow 
over the head for having detained them so long, and 
then he heard the question, <* Where is the Frank In- 
fidel who fives here ?** 

** Effendi^Bir,** said the poor man, alow m be- 
traying his gueet,yet secretly charmed that the visit 
was not intended for himself, ** he sleeps up stAlra. 
But what is there at your service 7— be pleasNsd to 
sit :** at the same time he roared out to hie wifb to 
bring cofl^ee and pipes. •' You have done me honor ; 
m) house is exalted by your presence.** 

The Turks, who ean never witbiitsind the tempta- 
tion of a cup of coffee, on this oceiiion proved them- 
aelvea true men ;- and the two chehhadare, heedlese 
of their commiaaioii» mt thoniselTee down on tb4 
Armenian*B cuahioiia, awsitiag the |nomiaed treat; 
thus giving time to the whole aoueehold to ieetete 
such things as were likely to be eeixed if seen br 
their risitera, and which on such, occasions they felt 
themselves justified in doing. The guard remained 
stationed at the street dOor. 

Mustafa, who had the aharpest nose for the mM 
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of coffee of any one of the sons of Islam, no sooner 
heard the welUknown sound of the mortar is which 
the roasted bean was braying, then he dreesod him. 
■elf in all haste, and making the wonted Selam ateU 
hum to the unexpected guestSfSat himself down in all 
dignity by their side, and lighting his first moming^s 
p>p6 (ever a great luxury to thd true smoker*) awaU- 
ed the coming stimulant with as much unconcern 
as if that was the first object of consideration, whilst 
the reason of their visit was apparently quite ol sedon- 
dary importance. 

They all aii^ped in solemn ailence, after the coffse 
had been handed about by the obsequioos Bogostand 
smoked between whiles. When it was over, Mus- 
tafa duly said, **Affiei ollah — much good may it do 
you ! * to which the others responjled the same, and 
stroked their whiskers. 

After a long imejnralt in which notbiiig was said* 
and little else done than inhaling and emitting smoke, 
Mustafa bethought himself that it might be as well if 
he inquired the object of this their early intrusion, so 
far as it concerned his master. 

" Sir,** said the bead officer with gravity, " I am 
the head chokhadar of the Pasha; I am come to in* 
vite the Frank to take himself to the Pasha*s pre. 
sence." 

** I,** said the other officer, ** I am deputy ohok- 
hadar ; 1 am oome to help to invite the Frank to 
come to the Pasha.** 

*< Pek ayi — very well, said Mustafa, '^* upon our 
heads be it; yawuht yaocrtA, — slowly, slow, we 
will proceed. The Baysadeh at present sleeps ; — 
when he wakes, upon our heads be it, we will 
go.'* This Mustafa said in the full persuasion that 
these persons were sent on the part of the Pasha to 
do his master honor, for he was not in the least 
aware that anything had occurred which could give 
rise to a difierent treatment. 

The officers, who had an eye to an immediate 
haektUh or present, and who had also calculated 
how much the reversion of future donations or ex- 
tortions might he worth to them, appeared to agree 
with Musta^ in taking a conciliatory view of the 
case ; and although the chief, who was also the 
spokesman, said *' Very well,** and " by and by,** 
aind ** slowly, slow,** at first ; yet, as the day began 
to show forth, he gradually threw haste into the 
composition of his speeches, and said ** Haide^ 
rhaoouk, ^delim ! Come along, quick, let us go !** 
until Mustafa was obliged to proceed to his master, 
and to inform him of the Pasha's message, and of his 
wish to see him without loss of time. However, 
before he went, he thought it right to inquire what 
might be the real object of the Pasha's wish to see 
Lord Osmond, since the armed men and the vio. 
lenoe of the intrusion produced a don t in his mind 
whether it might be honor or the contrary which was 
in preparation. 

** Bak — see ? said he to the officer, in a mysteri- 
ous whisper : " is there any thing wrong ?** at the 
same time winking his eye and shaking his head. 

«* What do I know 7" said the other as mysterious- 
ly : then putting his two forefingers together in a 
parallel line, he said, *' the Frank has been aesn 
with a women. ' 

** Js it so," said Mustafa in astonishment ; " that 
ia bad," shaking his head at the aame time. 

«• Truly it is bad," answered the officer ; ** our 
Mufti is much of a devil, and visits a zauifnraUk — a 
piecoof acandal, with great severity ; but, if you 
will put «he affair into my hands, I can do mariy 
things.** 

Mustafa, who easily understood the hint, and who 
bad taken fright at this disclosure, waa not backward 
in puttings gold piece into the hand of his informer, 
as a retainer for his good offices. He then, with an 
accelerated step, sought his roaster, cogitating how 
the circumstance might have happened, and full of 
anger at his master's imprudence. 

The intenseness of Turkish Jesloiuy is proverbial : 

behold the form in whieh it displays itself— 

** I was chafkting the Azan at the usual time,** re- 
plied the iman ; ** I had half gone through it, when, 
from the minaret wbioh looks upon your terrace, I 
saw a woman with s man. Curses be on all Infi- 
dels ! May heaven pour roisfortdnes on their heads ! 
The man was the Oiaourwe saw at the Pasha's the 
other day^-of that I will tskja ihy oath upon the 
blessea Koran. The wdiittit, Allan best knows who 
it was { 1 have sdid ?t, WHa't ' mdre can 1 do ?" 

Salslditth Ag^. during hi^ irpl^tich, was gradually 
exparitledinfo^rflge ; his rthtttl-jllly^lacid face became 
sullen, and oi^casionally flashed liriih looks of re. 
venge ; low spoken sentences broke from his lips, he 
cursed in whispers, he clenched his hands, put them 
by^tums on the head of his dagger, and his whole 
appearance might be compared to a pent-up volcaae. 



He said nothing more to his informer, but seem, 
ed to be sailed to the spot upon which he sat, as if he 
were ready there to receive the announcement of any 
more misfortunes which might be preparing for him. 
A long silence ensued, when the priest said in a low 
voice, *\ Sslbiman Aga, what shsll we do ?*' 

The only aiviwer he got was, ** I will send ruin to 
his father and mother," whilst his eyes looked upon 
vacant space, snd his head remained fixed in one 
position. 

" Speak, O^man ;** continued the priest : ** what is 
to be done ?** * 

** Pezetenk .'r—rogue ! — wretch !** softly breathed 
the jealous Turk. 

** At Oardaek ! — brother, are you turned mad ?*— 
speak !*' ssid the Inutm louder than than before. 

"iirttifieAr/—&uisitr;-Hlog! infidel!** whispered 
the other. 

At length, all of a sudden, as if he had been bit. 
ten by a snake, he bounded off the sola upon which 
he sat, and without looking either to the right or left, 
flung out of the room, leaving the man of the mina- 
ret in utter amazement at this unexampled feat. — 
All he could say was, ** He Is mad !," then straight 
way quitting the house, he proceeded to the Mnfti, 
open-mouthed, with the intelligence. 

The wretched Suleiman had sprung through the 
corridors in his way to the women's apartments, 
when he discovered that he had left his slippers be. 
hind him : this little circumstance most providential 
ly broke the violence of his determination. A Turk 
never loses sight of his dignity ; seeing bis feet 
without their papouches, he slowly turned back to 
seek them, and by the time he had put them on, his 
his mind had in some measure turned also. ^ First, 
he releaaed the head of his dagger from his fast- 
eleaohed hand s then the fury of nis wife's temper 
came to his thoughts, and acted as a check upon his 
own ; and last of all, the charms of the unoffending 
Ayesha became present to his imagination, and very 
materially put to the rout that host of satanie im 
pulses which were goading him on to crime and 
bloodshed. 

With less precipitation and more uncertainty of 
purpose, he now proceeded to the harem. Raising 
the heavy curtain which hung over the door, the 
first objects he perceived were his wife snd Ayeshs, 
talking together with great earnestness. Upon see 
ing him, they retreated mto the room before de 
scribed, whither he followed them. In a manner 
totally unusual to him, and never before witnessed 
by his wife, he said ** Woman ! stsnd up and speak 
for yourself; you are a sinner, and if a ainner, God 
protect you !" 

'■What do you ssy, Suleiman Aga?** exclaimed 
Zabetta ; ** are you run out of your senses ? I a 
sinner, indeed ! What abomination are you eating ? 
If I am a sinner, what are yon ?** 

" This is no child's play, woman,** said the angry 
man ; " tell me, as you value your life, as yon value 
that child whom you see there, whatdevilry has got 
into your head, that you should leave your husband 
and seek infidels for your company ?" 

Zabetta waa not quite prepared for this, and as 
guilt is ever a coward, her usual prowess in an en- 
counter with ner husband forsook Iker, and she turn, 
ed pale. *' I do not understand yon," said she ; ** yoo 
are not a man if you come here wjth a lie in your 
mouth to oppress a woman." 

**A lie, do you say ?" exclaimed the Suleiman; 
** men do not dream when with their eyes wide open 
they see a Mussulman woman and an Infidel togs 
ther ; that has been seen this very evenmg : you are 
that woman, the Giaour at the next deor is the man ; 
do you call that a lie 7" 

"Be My .'—what's this ?" exclaimed Sabetta, re- 
gabiing her assurance. <* A lie ! I do call it a lie ; 
whoever said it is as great an oaf as you are, and 
that's much. Why do you bring your beard here to 
be laughed at? Go to the ass that sent you here, 
and tell him, * I send him a bigger ass back in 
return.' " 

•* Woman !" said Suleiman stsmly, his wrath ri 
sing with her impertinence, '* your words are of no 
avail against proof. You have been seen this very 
evening, before the Azan, in company with the Frank 
Infidel : tell roe plainly what happened, or, b^ AU 
lab 2 the conaeqnences will be fatal to you. Sulei- 
man is not easily excited, but when he is, let me 
tell you it is time to place your trust in God — ^speak !" 

Zabetta, seeing that the subject was too grave to 
be treated lightly, did not answer this question otfaor- 
wise than by calling out to the black slave. ** Monr- 
sadeh," said she, ** come hither ; say where have I 
been all this evening until the Azan T' The girl's 
face, bearing marks of recent tears, and not in the 
least aware of the iroportanee of the question, an- 
swered, •* You were asleep the fintpwr, you were 



flogging me the next, and then you aaid your prayers. 
What more' can I say ?" 

** There," said the wifst turning rocnd with, ex- 
ultaiiou towards her husband, *<till me after this that I 
was on the terrace with an Infidel. Hatf I Half! 
shame ! shame !" 

It should be added, in explanation of the tons of 
Zabetta, that she was completely the mistress of the 
house, and that poor SuUinian was one of those re- 
spectable characters, so numerous in Christian coun- 
tries, and not unknovm, it appears, among the maiiy- 
wived Mussulmans — a heiupecked husband. 

Hints to Parents on the Importanoe of Easlv 
Attbrtion to tub Tebth of their ChibdRbV. 1 
vol. 12mo. by W. K, NarthaU, Jr., Dentist. N. Yl 
Ooodrich ^ WiUy. — A dentist giving advice how 
teeth may be best preserved, is certainly rendering a 
disinterested service to his fellow.citizens, since it is 
rather by their decay and destruction that he must 
make his living. Such a service is, nevertheless, ren. 
dered in this little volume, which points out forcibly 
the evil consequences of injudicious, and miscalled, 
kindness, on the part of parents, m neglecting to 
attend in early life to their children's teeth. 

The Churchman's Almanac for 1835 ! New York 
Protestant Episcopal Press.^-Tbe thin^ thst seems 
to have struck every one about this almanac, is this 
arrangement on the cover* of the Greed, in the form 
of a cross. We may add, that within, it eontains 
much profitable knowledge. It seems like hurrying 
us on, however, rather rapidly in the career of life, 
thus to present us with an almanac for next yeart 
when the present one is little more then half ex- 
pired. 

An InaoiRY into the Causes of thb Fubuo Dis« 

TRBSs — pamphlet : reprinted, with eorreotions, frSM 

the American Quarterly Review. New York : f7. 

^ C ^ H. tIarviU. — ^This practical, sounds and well 

reasoned argument, to which we have before reier. 

red n^ore than once in these ooIimMis, is now prp« 

sentej' in a separate form, with some material errors, 

which occurred in the haste of printing ip the Qnar- 

tisrly, corrected, and with some additions* Of the 

latur, the following statement of the eooditioii of 

the Bank of the United States on the 1st ihst. 

will be deemed interesting. 

Specie on hand, - - - $12,8^,9^7 
Funda in Europe, ... 3,750,943 

Balances from State Banks, and . , 

State Bank notes on hand, . 1,9734)93 



Nett circulation. 
Depositee, j l^^^^ 



3,675,433 
6,735,869 



918,547,533 
$16,641,997 



9,411,303^1 



#36,(^,301 
That is to say, the Bank of the United States, 
which the Government has discarded as a fiscal 
agent, has two dollar* of specie, or equal to specie, 
to redeem three dollars of debt. 

Public Documents, 33d Conorbss, 1st Session ; 
1 vol. 8vo. New York, Minor cf ChalUe. — A vo- 
lume this of nearly 900 pages, of double columns, 
comprising all the principal documents and leading 
speeches connected with the last sessldn of Con. 
gross — ^in some respects, poFsibly, the most import- 
ant session held since the adoption of the Constitution, 
The whole for 93 1 

To render it more specially valuable as a book of 
reference to New Yorkers, it has, in an Appendix, 
the Governor's opening message, his special Mes« 
sage about the six million loan, the Act for that 
loan, the report of the Bank Comhiiasioners, Slc. &o* 

We hope' the encouragertient that may be extend, 
ed to this public tition, will induce the publishers to 
cuniinue it habitually during the sessions of Con- 
gross. 

A correspondent, under the Initials C. R. G. points 
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out to our notice, the second article in the laet No. 
of the New England Magazine, aa of a tendency to 
render that periodical unworthy of the praiae which 
certainly has been bestowed upon it in our columns ; 
and which, after such a paper as *Hhe Thoughu oo 
Optimism,** we hope will not be repeated. We have 
not the number at hand, and have not read the paper 
referred to, bnt if it is of the character described by 
oar correspondent, it should, and undoubtedly will, 
detract from the favor with which that periodical has 
boon heretofore received. 

We are glad to find in the Buffalo Whig, a new 
paper, which we had occasion to welcome to our 
editorial table a week or two since, a very iavorable 
notice of Dr. Metcalfe's " New Theory of Terres. 
trial Magnetism,** a work which we thought, at the 
time it appeared, would attract much attention, but 
which, since our original notice, we do not recollect 
to have aeen mentioned. The essay is divided into 
two parts. 

*• In the first,** says the author, *' we endeavor to 
show, that capillary and cohesive attraction are ow 
in^ to the unequal distribution of caloric, and to its 
attraetion for ponderable matter — that the attraction 
of distam masses of oapor, by mountains, clouds, 
ibc. is owing to the f>ame cause, operating on a large 
scale.** In this subdivision, also, the author treats 
at large upon atmospheric electricity, galvanic elec 
tricity, and light, of every description, from the rays 
of a candle to the solar beams, as identieal with ca- 
loric. This puts out of views the theory of two va 
rieties of electricity ; and in place of the frequent 
distinctions of positive and negative electricity, he 
considers it, as did Franklin, but one sub- 
stance, varied in its effects by the quantity pre- 
sem. Upon the identity of heat and electricity, 
he proceeds ** to show that they are radically the 
aame subtle, -impondersble^ and all.pervadrag ele. 
mem ; and that its unequal distribution throughout 
nature, is the cause of all the various powers and 
attractiona of ponderable matter with which we are 
acquainted. A complete history of caloric would 
embraee an accovnt of all the changes and transmu- 
tations perpetually going on throughout matter. It 
is the grand instrument of the Almighty, by which he 
executes the laws of nature. It is caloric thunders 
in the heavens, as the voice of Onmipotence, which 
raises moomains from the ocean, mid piles them, 
like turrets, in the sky. It expands in the deeps be- 
low, and the earth trembles ; rocks are melted, and 
pyramids of flame ascend above the clouds." 

The author's explanation of the aurora bereaUs, 
ot northern lights, is at once clear, simple and satis. 
Atctory. We quote : '* It is a well-known law, that 
all matter gives out caloric, in passing from a rarer 
to a denser state ; and we know that the density of 
he atmosphere greatly increases as we advance from 
the lower to the higher latitudes. We also know 
that the atmosphere, like all other bodies, owes its 
bolk to caloric. Hence it follows, that caloric 
must be given out by the atmosphere, as It passes 
from a rarer to a denser state.** Premising thus 
much, the author proceeds to the explanation of the 
cause and manner of production of the aurora bo 
realis, which has so often bafBed the philosopher, 
and ao often engendered fears and fables in the 
minds of the multitude. ** It is highly probablet** 
(page 43) ** that the aurorsB are formed in the upper 
and rarified regions of the atmosphere — and that the 
different apparent heights of the columns are owing 
u their different distances from the point of obser. 
vation. It is worthy of notice, that the northern 
lights are most numerous and vivid during the long 
polar nights, while the cold is most intense, when 
the upper current from the equator, in its passage to 
the poll, is greatly condensed ; and that they are then 
exhibited in much lower latitudes than during sum 
mer.** In proof of the positions assumed many facts 
are adduced. Captains Scoresby, Parry, and others, 
when in high northern latitudes, most frequently 
saw the anrore mnUk of them, and on the line bound- 
ing the region of extreme cold — and where, if this 
theory be admitted, they could only be formed, aa 
there the warm air from the equator, in passing 
north, would be condensed so as to give out its heat 
and light. North of this, in the region of perpetually 
severe cold,thimder and lighming are unknown — and 
for the same reason. To the qoefetion which would 
very naturally arise, namely, why all this expulsion 
of heat does not modify the rigors of the polsr 
climate, we find (page 43) the following very 
satisfactori^ answer :—'* Notwithstanding the a- 



mount of coloric given out by the upper equato- 
rial currents, as they pass to the poles, very little 
effect is produced by it, in moderating the climate, 
as it escapee into the regions above — where, not 
being compressed by the atmosphere, it expands like 
the electriek spark in an bxhaustbo tuhe^ into broad 
bands or zones and columns — filling the sky with 
halos, or crowns of lambent light or undulating corns- 
eationa.** 



GaBBNOVGH's Status of Washiwotok . — ^Our read 
era, as well as ourselves, are very much indebted to 
Mr. Morse, for furnishing for publication the an- 
nexed capital letter of his accomplished friend 
Gbbbnouoh. The forcible observations it contains 
were suggested chiefly by some remarks which ap- 
peared in these columns several months since, on 
**the design of the Statue of Washington, which 
Greenough the sculptor had adopted.** These re 
marks were called forth by an extract of a letter 
from that distinguished young artist to Mr. Morse, 
which was published in the Journal of Commerce. 

*«In answering Greenough*s letter,** says Mr. 
Morse, ** I sent him a copy of your Journal, contain 
ing the remarks, and although differing generally 
from the critic, I seconded his opinion in respect to 
substituting the book of the Constitution for the 
Sword. I have just received a letter, with some 
i^aluable thoughts on the nature of his Art ; and as 
the principal remarks on the subject were spread 
before that portion ol the public who read your Jour 
nal, 1 bayo thought it but just to your readers and 
(O Greenough that you should have the opportunity 
firat, if you thought fit, to publish his letter.** 

We again repeat, that we are much indebted to Mr. 
Morse for an opportunity of presenting our readers 
with such a characteristic letter, by a master of his 
art, and which contains some comments that, apart 
from their immediate application, have a very signi^ 
ficant bearing upon a much disputed point of taste 
The proper costume of an historical portrait, whe- 
ther in marble, or upon canvass, is a matter that, we 
apprehend, will alway remain unaettled ; but we do 
not remember having aeen the classical side of the 
question put more strongly, than by the distinction 
drawn by Greenough between the proper mode of 
representing such men as Howard, or Fulton, or 
Watt, *' or any other simple improver of the arte 
or inalitutions of society,** and of depicting charac- 
ters of the heroic mould. The delightful essays of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, wherein he dwells so often 
upon this subject, and in the preparation of which 
he is supposed to have been aided by the strong cotn- 
mon-sense views of Johnson, and the elegant taate 
of Burke, supply, to the best of our recollection, 
no more valuable hint upon the subject. Sir 
Joshua indeed went so far in his love of classic 
figures, that whep West was painting Wolffs storm, 
ing of Quebec, he could hardly be prevailed to look 
upon an historical picture where the British uniform 
was introduced ; nor was it till the severe pencil of 
another artist, engaged upon the same subject, had 
raised a general laugh by representing officers whose 
faces were familiar to the public, going puris natu* 
ralibus into an engagement, that Reynolds withdrsw 
his cotmtenance from the scholarly Engliahman, io 
beatow it upon the daring young American— daring, 
because he had broken through the most received 
rules of art, in the very presence of its highest 
minister. And who will say that West was not 
right 7 For, apart from the inherent absurdity of 
representing a battalion of modem infantry in the 
guise of ** a Macedonian Phalanx,** for instance, the 
complexion of their coatume is really an historical 
feature in an historieal picture. Strike the distin- 
guishing insignia of Bonaparte*s Cuirassiers or his 
Imperial Guard from the actions in which they figure, 
and you may dispense with the little cocked hat 
himself. But it is very different with the portrait ol 
a single individualk It is a likeneso there, and not 



an event that you record. It would be alike ridicu* 
lous to represent Napoleon seating Marie Louise be- 
side him on the throne of Charlemagne, either in the 
dress of the Gothic Emperor*s time, or in a state of 
classic nudity. But no one would be shocked with 
an und raped bust of the Austrian princess, nor would 
the iron crown of the conquering Charles misbe- 
come an efiigy of his warlike successor. 

Bat we are dwelling too long upon this distinction 
between characters and scenes, which being lost 
sight of by so many writers upon art, has occasion- 
ed BO much confusion in their views. In the effigy 
of a single individual, nnleas where the character, 
like that of William Penn, was identified with his 
dress, his counterfeit presentment should be made in 
that guise which is least offensive to the eye of 
taste. 

We will be forgiven, fordetaining the reader so 
long upon the latter part of Mr. Greenough's let- 
ter, by allowing him to proceed at once 4o the 
sculptor's eloquent, and triumphant defence of hia 
own original design. t 

Flobenob, May 34, 1834. 
My Dear Morse: I sm not displeased tliat my 
statue calls forth remarks; now is the time to hear 
and profit by th^m. I trust I shall be found open to 
conviction and desirous to learn ; bnt I fear the mak- 
ing a statue of thia kind, requires more attentive 
and instructed thought than most of our able men 
can spare from their occupations* I am pleased that 
the artists find my diesign significant. Your hint, 
or ratner Mr. King's hint, about the constitution, is 
surely valuable ; and if the object of the statue were 
to instruct people about Washington it might have 
been anticipated by me. To put into his hand a 
scroll or a book would be easy ; but as books are 
very like each other on the outside the meaning 
would be uncertain; and doubt in a statue is feeble- 
ness. We raise this monument because Washing, 
ington's face and form are identified with the salva- 
tion of our continent. That sword, to which objec- 
tions are made, cleared the ground where our politt. 
cal fabric wat raiaed. I would remind our posterity 
that nothing but that, and that wielded for years with 
wisdom and atrength, rescued our rights, and pro. 
party, and lives from the most powerful as well aa 
most enlightened nation of Europe* 1 look on the 
military career of Washington as being, though 
not perhaps his highest glory — oin- greatest obliga- 
tion to him. I can conceive of his having died at 
the cloae of that struggle without any very bad con. 
sequences to our institutions. But a sword in the 
hand is an accessory which adds little to the contents 
in any wav ; in art it is important. If people would 
consider the abstract nature of aculpture — ate ele- 
ments—its limits— -they would cease to look to it for 
information on pointa which are better explained by 
other arts in other ways. They would as soon ex. 
pect to hear Washington's dress described in a 4th 
of July oration as to see it sculptured in an epie 
statue. It ia to the man and not to the gentleman 
that we wotUd do honor. To embody in the work 
the abatract of a political creed, or the principles of 
a. political party, might enaure protection for my 
work just now. But just now I can do without it. — 
I am pleaaed that you and your friends think my 
composition, in the main, aigni ficant. Those who 
imagine that I would dreas Washington in a Roman 
costume misunderstand me. The time is past when 
civilized nationa are distinguished by their dress.*- 
If the United States ever had a national garb, I can 
conceive patriotic zeal intereated in its preservation. 
But what distinguished the dress of Washington 
from that of Peter, Leopold, or Voltaire, or Burke 7 
In many atatnes the dress of the time is most use- 
ful. In a statue of Howard, or Fulion, or Watt, or 
any other simple improver of the arts or institutions 
of society, I should think it very proper then to mark 
the date of his career, by exhibiting him in that cir- 
cle of usages which he merely served. But the 
man who overthrew a tyraimy, and founded a Re« 
public, waa a hero. When he sits down in marble 
immortality in the Hall of the Capitol, his dreas 
should have raterenoe to the fatare father than the 
past : there shoold bo aboot him nothing moan and 
trifling, or above all, ridiculous ; which latter ad. 
jective, I hold to apply in ita full extent, to the 
modem dress generally, and to thatof Waahington's 
lime particularly. Three statues have been made 
of Washington : one by Houdon, representing the 
General, made with every advantage, and with an 
accuracy of detail that wUl enauroit, in its way, tho 
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first place among the represontativea of the man : 
one by Cauova, representing a Roman in the act of 
thinking what he shall write : one by Chantry, repre. 
■enting him holding a ecroll in one hand and a piece 
of his cloak in the other. I have heard these statues, 
in their time, examined and criticized by the coun- 
try. I find nothing in the interest they excite to 
tempt me to loUow either. I choose to make ano. 

he experiment. If it foils, the next sculptor who 
attempts the subject will have another beacon in 
this ciSicult navigation: the rocks will not in- 
cresset the sooner light-houscs are on them the 

afer. Only don't send us landsmen for pilots. I 
•m, my dear Morse, yours, H. Grbbnouoh. 



SUMMARY. 

Frederick Rapp.^^ThiB gentleman* who was ex. 
tensively known m the West, as the principal man at 
Economy, Beaver county, Pennsylvania, died a few 
days since, after a lingering illness, in the sixtieth 
year of his age. He was a man of great enterprize 
and industry. — [Cine. Gaz.] 

it is an extraordinary eircametaoce, certainly, that 
three timee within four days the New York Mail, and 
all beyond that Post Office, have entirely failed.— 
[Nat. Intel.] 

Lieutenant Slidell, of the United States Navy, 
author of " A Year in Spain,** has been presented, 
to the Queen of England, by the American Charg^. 

The Buckeye* — This is the title of a new and hand- 
some newspaper, the publication of which has ^en 
eommenoed by W. C. Jones «St Co. at Chilicothe 
Ohio, at the cheap price o( f 1 50 per annum. It 
bears the following motto, from a discourse of Dr. 
Drake, delivered before a literary associaiinn in 
Cincinnati last fall : '« The fiuekeyes of the West 
— theirs is the only power which can permanently 
unite the Hemlock of the North with the Palmetto 
of the South in the same National Arbor** — ^The (oU 
lowing editorial paragraph is full of good cense, from 
which — and we say it respeetfuUy — many professors 
of religion might deduce a useful hint : — 

*' It is stated in some of the exchange papers, that 
* upwards of two thousand dollars have been raised 
in Philadelphia and elsewhere, for the establishment 
of a high school at Athens in Greece ; and it is pro- 
posed to form societies in this country to support com. 
non schools all over Greece.* 

We eannot see the propriety of our citizens thus 
establishing societies and sending their money 
abroad, lor the support of schools in other countries, 
while there are so many children in our own laiid, 
(where it is so highly necessary that all should be 
enlightened) without the means of procuring an ed- 
ucation of the most ordinary kind. We are no en. 
emies to the cause of education in Greece ; on the 
contrary, we wish to see the lamp of knowledge 
lighted up in every clime ; and more especially would 
we be pleased to see its general rays shed over old 
Greece, till she assumes more than her ancient splen- 
dor. But our countrymen should remember that 
*« charity hegint at home ;** and until schools are 
established tor the education of every child in the 
union, their philanthropby should be confined to its 
more appropriate sphere. While any copsiderable 
portion of our population are left to grope their 
way through the mists of ignorance, the corrupt and 
intriguing politician will have influence ; and there 
will be no real security for the permanence of our 
free form of government.*' • 

Anon SjpriHge, — ^A vi»ry inferesting account of 
these celehrated springs from the pen of Dr.Francis 
ie contained in the last Mirror. 

Pertofftca2« tn CAiiia.— According to the French 
papers, the taste for literature is on the increase even 
in* China. A new daily literary paper, and a month- 
ly review, have been established at Pekin. 

Deaths in Philadilphia last week, 142. Consump 
tion 9, Cholera Morbus 4, Diarrhcsa 5, Summer 
Complaint 40, (all children,) drowned 5, intempe 
ranee 3. 



From Mexico. — Capi. RogeN of schr. Flor del 
Mar, arrived on Friday from Vera Cru^t, informs ua 
that a private couducU with $400,000, had that 
day arrived from the interior. The great conducta 
had not left on account of the revolution. Gen. St. 
Anna was beseiging the city of Poibla, which was 
expected not to hold out much longer. Rumours 
were current at Vera Crux, that Gen. St. Anna had 
met with a slight defeat at Poibla, he had however, 
rallied his troops and cut oflftho supplies of that city. 
The cry of the party now is, " Religion and Sanu 
Anna !** wh«, it is reported, receives 60,000 dollars 
per month from the church and the aristocratic party, 
with which he appears to have united himself* 



The Emrtht[iMke at Santa Martha, — ^We have be. 
fore us a letter from Santa Martha, South America, 
dated June 15th. One third of the houses had been 
thrown down by the late earthquake, and of the rest, 
a half were rendered uninhabitable. The church 
of San Eiomingo was demolished, and the tower of 
the Cathedral thrown do%rn. Nina-tenths of the 
inhabitants had left the city. The desolation of 
its appearance was extreme. The shocks still con. 
tinned up to the 35th. There had been seventy or 
eighty during the period of twenty t#o days— [tfos. 
ton Tranteript.] 



[From the Daily Advertiser.] 

Latbst fxom Buenos Araxs. — By the ship Bru. 
tus, Capt. Adams, we have received Buenos Ayres 
papers to the 14th June, from which we make the 
following extracts :— 

Buenoe Ayree,^A\\ the news of the week will be 
found carefully detailed in our columns of thir day ; 
the most imponant part of which is the resignation of 
office tendered by the Grovernment to the House of 
Representatives, on Thursday last. Such an event 
has been for some time expected, and the names of 
their successors have been also bruited. It is proba- 
ble that our next number will contain tlie particulars 
of the appointment of a new Government. 

We have not read the note of the Governor to the 
House ; but we understand it states, that the Govern, 
ment had endeavored to conciliate all parties, and to 
attract as much as possible the support of the most 
influential persons : that success had not attended 
their efforts, therefore no other alternative remained 
but to resign office. 

Catamarca. — Private accounts sUtethat a change 
has uken place in the government of this Province, 
which was brought about by iu House of Repre. 
sentativea, during the absence of the Governor at 
Tucuman. The details of this event are not known, 
or if serious consequences are likely to ensue there. 

from. 

Cordota. — It is reported that an invasion of this 
Province by the Chilian Indians, is likely to take 
place. It appears that ^e Government of Cordova 
have received official notice from Chili, that the In. 
dians, in -number about 2000 men, were preparing 
to pass the Cordillera. The Government of Chili 
have provided every means in their power to fms. 
trate the intended incursion ; and that of Cordoi^a 
have taken measures to repel it, should it be put m 
practice. 

Santo. Pe.— A Bulletin (No. 10) dated 4th instant, 
has been published by General E^tanislao Lopez, 
Governor of the Province of Santa Fe. giving an ac 
count of further successes which he has obtained 
over the Indians. 

Mendoxa.-'A despatch, dated 37th uU. has also 
been pulished from the Governor ot Mendoxa, (Pedro 
Molina,) detailing successes gained over a body of 
Indians who hovered around that Province. 

Chili-— A mail from Chili arrived on Saturday 
last, by which we received the Mercurio of Valpa. 
raise, to 16th ult. They contain no particular news 
as it regards that Republic, if we may except the 
fate of the convict^, whom we mentioned in a former 
number, had escaped from the island of Juan Fer. 
nandez, in the Chilian schooner Estrella. It appears 
that alter quarrelling among themselves, oiie Idalgo 
got the upper handi and put a number of his cempa. 
nions, with the women they had on board, in a launch, 
in order to land them on the coast between Cobija 
and Iquique ; but \t is supposed they perished on 
their voyage thither. Idalgo and others ^ot on shore 
at Pisasqua, and proceeded into the interior with the 
passports of the individuals who were on board the 
£8tr> Ha when she was seized by the convicts, and 
who were left by them at Juan Fernandez. 

Peru. — The news from Peru comes down to Ist 
March. The issue of the civil war in that country 
was thought to be somewhat doubtful, for although 
publio opinion was against Gamarra, and he was re- 
garded as a tyrant and the author of all the miseries 
of the country, yet he has a strong military force 
with him, and is likewise in possession of the de. 
partmente of Junin, Cuzce, Puno, Ayacucho, dtc. 

The President (Orbegoso,) had been invested with 
extraordinary powers during the continuance of the 
civil war ; and General Gamarra, Elespuru, Bermu- 
dez, J. M. Friaa, and Vargas, had been struck off 
the army list. The same was to be practised 
against a number of other officers if they did not 
within a certain time present themselves to the legi. 
timate authorities. In the meantime General Niete, 
MUler, Naeocbea, and Plaza, at the head of their 



divisions, were actively exerting themselves in favor 
of the government of President Orbegoso, and had 
obtained some successes ; and several emigrant Ar. 
gentine officers who hsd served with General La* 
valle, viz. Colonels Perdernera, Acha, Irigoyen, Ter. 
res, and others had taken service in favor of the legi. 
timate authority ; Acha and Irigoyen had been ap- 
pointed aides.de-camp to Gen. Necochea. 

Montetrideo. — We have received journals of the 
above city to 2d inst. They contain an official de. 
spatch, dated Head Quarters, Cuareim, 16th ult., 
from the President of the Oriental Republic, (Fruc. 
cuoso Rivera,) to General Oribe, Minister ef War 
and Marine, at Montevideo ; giving^n aeoount of 
the total defeat of General Lavalleja*s force. The 
President suites, that after incessant and laborioua 
marcbea, he had on the 15th ult., at dawn of day, 
aucceeded in surprizing the advanced posts of La. 
valieja, consisting of Indians ; that Lavalleja him. 
self, with 80 to 100 men, was close at hand ; but 
wishing to prevent the effusion of blood, a summont 
was aent to him to surrender ; the officer who con- 
veyed it, was, however, fired upon*; therefore no al- 
ternative was left but immediate action. The Presi. 
dent accordingly formed his troops, and attacked and 
routed the anarchists, who fled in all directions, 
leaving behind them a number killed, wounded, hor. 
sea, &e. d&c. General Lavalleja, and others, escap. 
ed dtc. The President states that his loss in the en. 
counter only consists of one killed and ten wonnded ; 
among the latter is (^mmandant Arellano, but not 
dangerously. The conduct of the Government trooM 
is also highlyBeulogized. 

The President, in a letter to his wife dated 31st 
ult,. aays that the brother of General Lavalleja (Man. 
uel Lavalleja,) was killed in the above action. 



MINE OWN. 

I need Bot token ilowera to lell 

How deeplx «tear thou art, 
SUU on my ear iblne accents dwell. 

Thy virtuep In my heart ; 
Thy heattty float* before mine eyee 

In Mti, eeleeUal IK'ht, 
Alike at orient day*s uprise 

And pensive shut of night. 

Although aAir— although afar— 

Yet an thoa with me still. 
When evening's star, and nioni|]ig*s star, 

Gleams p*er the twilight hill ; 
Thy beantv streami thro* all my dreams, 

The looe night Watehes through ; 
And cloudleas skies recall thine eyes, 

Tlia archangel's tearless Mue. 

The anklngand the swelliag heart 

Of fond yet fearful love. 
The bUsB to meet, the pain to part, 

Ithaih been oots to prove; 
The wil^ embrace of UeBsednesB, 

By abernoR made more olest, 
The separation's pangs, which prMi 

Its life-Uood from the breast 

But think not months, however ioog 

(For hmg all months must be, 
Theme of my blessings and my song : 

Which sever me ;rom thee) 
Shall e'er undo oaa tender tie 

Aflhetioii's fingers wove. 
Shall make iem deep the daily sigh 

Which absence owes *o love. 

Farewell ! thoa shsit not be fbrgot. 

My beautiful, mint s«« / 
Oh. may the sorrow of our lot 

Bowtlown my head alone, • 

And these dried flowers, which, given to me, 

Were moist with morning rain, 
Shall bloom » f thee, and breathes of thee, 

Until we meet again. 

LOVB AND DEATH. 

« Tomie Love and Death, by chance one nfgbt, 

Stuimed at a hat together. 
While raged the storm with Inrid light. 

To shelter ftom the weather : 
Love gave the host, with strict behest. 

His darts to keep till morning ; 
Death, too, gave his, with kMika—elem guest !— 

Of future Ills a warning. 

Each ui his chamber then retired : 

But when the sun was peeping, 
TheTroveileraof the host required 

Their charge, left in bis keeping : 
The host oompUed ; but, as we're loU, 

Too ikully mistaking, , ^^ .^ 

Gave Death liove's arrows tipped with goU, 

Voung lK>ve In turn Death^e taking. 
Whichever course the archers went, 

They caused a sad confusion ! 
Old age, on whom Death's aim was heat, 

Felt playAil Love's delusion : 
While victims maids and youths became. 

Where luckless Cupid wandered ! 
Young hearui droep'd In a blighted frame, 

And pamloa's bliss was squandered ! 
Love ionn hia fldlow traveller meti 

And straight with sobs and algfalag, 
Complainedtfaat aU he'd aimed at yet 

Were either dead or dying! 

BaU Death, « Dty up yonr tears poor boy ! 

Take back your own bright quiver, 
And give roe mine." Love did with Joy— 

Tliey partad theo ter ever !** 
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rORFJGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Six Day* Latbe faom EuRors.^-By tbo packet 
•hipAiffCM, Captain Delano, we have received Lon 
don papers to Jano 23d, and Liverpool to the 24th in- 
c)htive. By the Rhone, Captain Rocket, we have 
French papers to the 18(h. 

TIm Swiee Cantons have received insnliing and 

threatening coinmonications from the Austrian Cabi. 

net, vk consequence of their refusal to give up some 

Qerjnaii refugees to the vengeaoee of iheir despots. 

It is esid that even an invasion of Switzerland is 

menaced. 

tn England, Parliament siill advances, by gradual 
ba^ deterroined steps, in its gigantic task of reform. 

By a return just hiid on the table of the House of 
Commons, it appears that in 1831. 1822 and 1893, 
tweijiiy^ighi vessels, the tonnage of whiefa was 7.- 
172, hi^ve car*'ieU cargoes of timber from the north 
of Europe to America, and have then reimported it 
injQ ^iigl^nd. The cargoes were chiefly fir timber. 
in 1831 and 1832, there were only five vesaela which 
made this roundabout voyage ; and twenty*three 
mad^ it in 18^3. 

PoaTSMOirrH, Junb 18.— Don Carlos, his consort, 
the pvinoesses, and suite, landed this morning at 
haifHMMt seven, under a salute, with manned yards, 
lrMn:hia Majesty's ship Dmiegat, and on their land- 
ing were received- under m salnte from the batteries, 
and a guard of honour of the royal marines, under 
the cbmnkand of Captain Menxies, R. N. The George 
HoC^il^ from the influx of strangers, not having suffi- 
cient aeeommodationt a. spacioaa houee neit to the 
lientenanugovernor's has been hired for their re- 
ception, but bow long they will sojourn here, or their 
nhimate destination, is unknown. 

The elections for the lower House of the Cortes 

are to take place in Spain on the SOih June ; it is be. 

lieved the returns will show a stronger liberal vote 

than will be acceptable to the Court party. 

Tlie packet ship UncA, Capt. Dbpbystcr, Irom 
Havre, whence she sailed on the 26th June, ar. 
rived here yesterday morning. We have re. 
eeived our regular files of Paris and Havre pa. 
per* to the 24th and 25ih inclusive. We are also in- 
debted to Cspt. Depeyster for Galignani's Messen- 
ger ol the Bvenifig of the 25th, and a London Price 
Current of 24th, from which the following extracts 
are taken : 

The principal intelligenee of intereat relates to the 
result of the recent elections of members of the 
Chamber of Deputies. The result was a great mi- 
Disterial triumph, 270 Deputies out of 320 having 
been returned in their favor. Among the unsuccess- 
fnl candidates were several of the most important 
members of the opposition in the last Chamber — 
The papers contain the names of the newly elected 
Delegates. 

Louis Philippe will visit Toulon in July. 

The nobtity of the Roman States, with several 
princes at their head, have presented a petition to 
the Pope, complaining of the enormity of the land 
Uz, and praying that thia tax, che A^no Romano, 
should be estimated at 8,000,000 scndi, instead of its 
preeent Mooont of 12,000,000 scudi. 

A letter from Rome, dated the 13th inst., states 
that Torlonia's house has just received a privilege 
tor the eetablishment of steanwcoaches between that 
eity and Naples. 

The ^ifHeit Oboerver states that it has received 
a letter from Seela Nova, dated 14th May, announc. 
ing that thi< Island of Samos has completely tubniit- 
ted, but does not take upon itself to guarantdo the 
eorrectneasof the fact, though the same intelligence 
kaa been communicated to several Consuls by their 
•gents. 

The Memfeur AlgerUn of 10th inst. states* that 
a regular correspondence between Algiers and the 
other ports ofthe Regency is about to be established 
by meanaofBieani4K>ats, which were expected to 
Gommence their voyages on the 15th. It also pro. 
nulgatee two Orders of the Day, one for protecting 
the property of the natives and others, during the 
season of gathering in the fruits of the earth ; and the 
other, preachbiiig the precautions to be taken by the 
troops during the continuance of the great heat, and 
direets that fio ioldier shall leave the barrack^ ex. 
cept in eases of abeofute necessity, between ten in 
the morning and four mi the afternoon. All the men 
ongaged in working parties go out at four in the 



niorning and remain till half-past five, when there is 
great emergency, but not otherwise. 

[From the Journal of Commeree.\ 
Onb Day Latbb fbom Lonimn. — By the packet 
ship Samson, Capt. Chadwick, we have received a 
Ijondon paper to June 24th. 

London, Junb 24. 
City — Monday Evening. — Since the morning, we 
have received no addition to the political informs- 
from the Continent and the Peninsula. • Money has 
been more difficult to-day, and the apathy of specula- 
tion in the British funds is said to be mainly caused 
by the want of confidence in the pending measures 
of the present ministry. 

It will also be seen, that the foreign market 
equally partakes of the gloom of tlie BriiisH, and the 
rage for speculation is suspended. 

Great Proteetant Meeting* — We are authorised to 
state that a general meeting of the Protestanta of 
Irtrland will be held in the city of Dublin in the 1st 
week of July — the week after next, attended with 
circumstances of such a character as must insure 
the attendance of gentlemen of the most remote 
provinces in the kingdom. Subjects will bs discuK. 
sed and resolutions be adopted — sentiments be utter- 
ed and speakers present themselves calculated to in- 
spire our friends with hope — to fill our implacable 
t'oea with consternation and dismay. Brighter and 
happier days are in prospect for us ; and we hope in 
our next to be able to give the requisition, and to go 
somewhat into the detail of the particulars at which 
we only at present glance; but we make this an. 
nounceinent for the purpose of giving our friends 
timely notice, so that they may make their arrange, 
ments for being present. — [Dublin Evening Mail.] 

Health of the Meiropolie, — During the last few 
days diarrbcsa has been unusually prevalent, and 
there is reason to apprehend, from the early appear, 
anee of this diseaae, that Cholera may again visit 
us. Bowel complaints are common at the end of 
summer or beginning of autumn, but are very rare 
in May. The disease now prevalent is preceded by 
indigestion, langour and lassitude, sinking at the 
pit of the stomach, and greet debility; in fact, the 
symptoms which preceded Cholera in the years 1832 
«nd 1833* Ordinary methods arrest it, and the 
timely application is indispensible. Begularity of 
living, nutritious diet, and moderate mental and 
corporeal exertion are the best preventatives. — 
Vegetable food, more especially salads, lettuce, dec. 
ought to be used sparingly, if atall.^ — London Medi. 
cal and Surgical Journal.] 

Several engineers have arrived at St. Qmer to pre. 
pare, the plana for a Railroad between Paris and Liale, 
^ttb a branch to Dunkirk. 

Berlin, June 16. — A Danlzio timber merchant is 
gone to Poland, to purchase large quantities of tint- 
ber. Oiders have been received for 2000 wooden 
houses to be taken to pieces and embarked at Dant. 
zic for Toulon, and thence to Algiers, to be employ 
ed in building a new town or suburb. The entire 
etodi of zinc here, even that which bas jusi arrived, 
hae been bought up at a high price for the Russian 
Govemment. 

The celebrated navigator Captain Ross proceeded, 
in May lent, to Sweden and Norway, in order to have 
some ships built of deal, the pliability of this mate, 
rial being important for the new voyage whteh he 
has undertaken to the Polar regions. 

Arctic Land Expedition. 

Despatches were received yesterday rooming by 
the Royal Geographical Society from Captsin Back, 
-tnd the following extracts, containing the most in 
leresting portions of his narrative, are published for 
the information Qf the public. It is gratifying to oh- 
^erve the good spirits in which he writes, and the 
untire success of the preliminary operations : 

Fort Reliance, Eaet-end oj Cheat Slate Lake, 

December 7th, 1833 

I overtook Mr. King at Cumberland-bouse, and 
got htm fairly off, with the two boa«a heavily 
laden with 123 packages of 901b. each, by the 7th 
of June. 

The accounts I had received from diffisrent per- 
sons ofthe low state ofthe water in some ot the ri- 
vers, foreboded considerable detention to the boats ; 
and, other circumstances considered, it was evident 
to me That they could not reach the eastern end of 
Slave Lake before the commencement of cold wea- 
ther. Giving up all hope of seeing them agani be. 
fore the accomplishment of my plans I stimulated my 
crew to the utmost, and actodly worked them, until 
my arrival at Fort Chippewayan, which was about the 
end of July, for IB hours « day. On my route I met 
Mr. MeLeod, an old acquaintance ol raine, and for 



whom I had a letter frotn the resident Governor, 
Mr. Simpson, intimating a wish that he should ac* 
company the expedition ; and I am sure you will 
be happy to Igarn tjiat he immediately coneentod 
to place himself under my orders, and undertake 
the management of the Indians at our winter quar« 
ters. 

On our reaching Fort Chippewayan, we made eve. 
ry inquiry relating to the direction of the rivers that 
debouched at or about the Fond du Lac, and though 
there evidently appeared to be a nearer way to the 
Barren Grounda than by the circuitous one origi- 
nally intended to be followed, yet the vague and un. 
satisfactory answers of the Indians, together with 
their obvious ignorance of the distance to the Great 
Fish River, made me at once decide to go by Great 
Slave Lake. 

It was the 7th of August when we landed at Fort 
Resolution, owing to rhe detentions incurred by 
sending to the Salt Plains, (a little to the westward 
to the Slave River) for a winter's stock of that inva* 
luable article. 

Many Indiana were assembled at thia trading post, 
and their Chief, Le Grand Jeune Homme, was wait- 
ing my arrival, under a sort of promiee held out to 
him that he should accompany me. But as I waa 
fully aware that his aervices must be purehaaed at a 
greater rate than our limited means could affi>rd, 
and that he knew nothing about the country to the 
eastward, I was glad to compromise the aflfair, and 
reward him for his loss of time by a present of the 
value of 40 beaver skins. ' 

The season waa advancing too fast to admit of any 
more delay, and being unable to procure a guide to 
the ThleWi^ee-cho-dezeth from among the Indians.not 
one of whom possessed a knowledge of its locality 
or direction, I determined on leaving Mr. M*Leod to 
bring the stores, while I preceded hiitain a half sized 
canoe, with a crew of two * half breeds,' a Canadian, 
an Indian, and an Englishman. With this motley 
and most rickety craft I commenced the survey to. 
wards the north east. Our course first lay in the di. 
rection of the Riviere a Jean, and along the low 
swampy shores of the lake, then across to numerous 
islands, which led us to the north side of the lake. 
The scenery there was composed ofthe most craggy 
and picturesque rocks — mostly primitive, and con- 
sisting of fiesh.colored feldspar and quartz, with a 
few trees of inconsiderable size. 

As we adTanced,the appearance became more im- 
posing, from the circumstance of the granite, or ra. 
ther the last fornration, yielding to the trap, which 
displayed itself in long parallel ranges of natural 
pr6cipices,that not unfrequently extended to the hor- 
izon. 

In two places the southern shore approaches with- 
in a mile of the northern, and the detroits thus form, 
ed. have never been known to freeze. 

More than one island had a columnar or basaltic 
form on the precipitous or south, west side* The 
water, unlike the turbid yellow we had leit, was now 
of transparent blue, and so cold that ice often formed 
during the night. 

I had now got (o lat. 63 deg. 51 min. 40 sec. N., and 
long. 109 deg. 25 min. W., and could perceive a long 
blue point stretching to the S. E. which my Indian 
said we must round, or make a portage to get to the 
eastern extremity of Great Slave Lake. * There,* 
continued he, 'yon will find a river which [I know 
not what the Great Chief may do but] we who are 
bom here cannot ascend.* Upon further inquiry I 
found he was right, and tha( some time would be 
saved by taking a more indirect course, which could 
only be elTected by following the uncertain trending 
of the stream that he called ' Hoar Frost River.'* — 
On our rounding a point, thia presented itself in a 
cataract of 70 feet descent, and discouraging as this 
was, and still more bo the range of mountains 
through which it forced its passage, we commenced 
the operation of tranaporting the canoe and baggoge 
over hill and vaUey, full 1700 feet, the greatest dif- 
ficttlty conetsting in conveying the canoe through 
the fallen and entangled wood. The numerous 
rapids in the river annoyed and delayed ua ; but the 
next day we passed t|ie last woods, and entered a 
large lake in the barren groimds. The lat. of ite 
southern extremity is 63 deg. 34 min. 33 aec. N., 
long. IQb deg. 11 min. W., or a little to the north. . 
ward of the Chesadawd Lake of Ueame, which, 
however, ia not known by the natives. 

In making a succession of portages from lake lo 
lake, I otoa>ed the aame traireller'a line of nNUe« 
and fell on a lake of each magortude aa to be bound, 
ed on the £. by £. by the horizon. In a N. E. di* 
rection it ledua to a river, which we went up, and 
again launched the canoe on another extensive sheet 
of water. We were bewildered severid timea.among 
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the islandp' «i|dl ilMp.bajrv. «tlU Ik«pl going to thef 
N. 6,.ipi.'Wluohi}irectu»a i wu the more aselired the 
river araet berfrom the general Hatneas of the eur- 
rounding land, and particularly from the nortb west 
dip of a few aand hilla that were oocasiooally seen 
to the northward. 

After being 3 daya on the same lake» I encamped 
on some sand-nrlls at the bottom of the bay, and da. 
apaiched the oMn in two parties to look for the 
Tblew-ee-cho-deaeth, the source of which I acci. 
dentally discovered while occupied in taking some 
angles from the summit of a hill. 

On the third day the people returned, having fall- 
en on the river at seme distance from us. The ca. 



Doe was. immediately carried to its stream, whteh let 
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and will, perhaps, add more to the national wealth 
■■d power Chan ail thes4eam« and railroad sobemee 
in projvoiion. 

We have received a file of the Tasmanisn, which 
gives an interesting account ot the most important dis. 
coveries in the South Pacific Ocean, by Captain 
Briscoe, of the brig Tula, accompanied by the Live, 
ly cutter. It is supposed that the land discovered 
forms part of a great Continent, extending fr >m 
about long. 47 31 E., to long, 69 39 W., or from 
the Longitude of Madagascar round the whole of the 
South Pacific Ocean, as far as the longitude of Cape 
Horn. Captain Briscoe is said to have clearly dis. 
oemed the black peaks of mountains above the snow. 



narrow in some parts, and eonnected with a cbam of , 
•maH lak^s by detroits and rapids. I could not for-' 
get gi%ing my poor voyageurs a glass of grog 4Mi this, 
uceaoion, after which grsteful eeremony we pursued 
the meanderings of the current, sometimes with ice; 
on eacl|.bank» tilt the 1st of September, when my 
little canoe was so shattered, the nights were so 
cold, the eouiitry totally destitute of wood, and the 
men teirly exhausted, that I could not with any de- 
gree of pt udeaee^ inair further risk tHta seaion. 
•> 'ThepUieewheni^e I retUlndd is in latitude 63 deg. 
41 min. N;: and^tongitude X08 13 min. W.* about 115 
nuLse & of Fort.£ai0rpxixe«.'and only 109 miles from 
the nearest part of fiathurst Inlet. 
. Wo hod boon fonnoen dayar without wood, and on 
the 5th of September got t6 the first dwarf pines, 
about two feet ^|^anJon tho 7th concluded the 
joumevt hy arriving at the east end of the Greai 
Slave Lake* where I hod provionoly directed Mr. 
M*Lood4» oomnenoe the building of our establish 
ment. 

The two boats under Mr. King got to us exactly 
a week after, and it is satiofaotory to state, that most 
of the stores, &c. wero undomaged. 

Our winter house 1 have called "Fort Reliance,'* 
from a feoliiig of depoAdenco on that Providence 
which will Otfppoi^us wAdat every trial to which we 
may be expooed. it tm oi^iMttod on a oandy point in^ 
a deep hay, which tecoimiB two- small rapid streams 
from the northward, and is surrounded by mountains 
and red mlc^ou^ granite and gneiss. 

'• Fort Reliance ie in iau 69 dog. 48 min. 15 sec 
N., and long, 109 deg. 10 mIn. W. the variation of 
the Doodle being 95 de^. 41 min. B. and considering 
this and the iBntrance of the Mackenzie River as 
the^iwo e x t r o m oo-of4ho Grot iSlave Lake it will be 
found to. vqaai Lake-. Michigan in. longih and may 
therefore be conaidiBDMl3lo:di^ oecond largest lake in 
Amerioo. 

**Iftia«e a very compact observatory built where 
the noodle ie performing its diurnal functions with 
more or Ism regularity, ju:oording to the appearance 
of the aurora, or other atroospheric phenomena. The 
dip, magnetii! force, dec. have also been ascertained; 
nor am I. conscious of having emitted any thing that 
the friends OOd projectors of the scientific part of this 
expedition may have expected from me.** 



but was prevented by the state of the weather, and 



[From ike Dmitf Adneriuer.] 
Two DATS LATxa vaoM £iuaoPB. — By the ship Ju- 
bilee, we have received files of papers to the day 
of aailiogr the 95th June, inclusive, which were po- 
litely lhrrttBhied"U« by Qapt. Luce, to whom we are 
indebted ; ae also ta Capt. Fennoyer, of the steam 
packet William Gibbone, for his kindness in towing 
up our news.boat, thereby putting us ip possession of 
thb.newt, lipid%^ hours earlier then we otherwise 
eould have obtained it. 

A treaty of commerce hai been concluded between 
Hanover ottd Brunswick, to which Oldernburg«Meck« 
lentkorg, and thoHanse Towns are invited to accede. 
This amaoce would form a sort of counterpoise to the 
Prussian system of Customs. 

In Parliament, June 93,Mr. Shiel inquired whether 
government had taken any precaution to avert the 
eonseqaeneee of that famine with which Ireland was 
threatened. Mr. Littleton replied that inquiry had 
boon iaatituted, and bo had the gratification of sta 
ting that the distress was by no moans so general aa 
it appeariBd to be. 

Thoaooomita firom Calcutta have been anticipated, 
and the same may be said Of those from Sydney, to 
the 6|lh of February ; they, however, state that the; 
quantity of wool ready for shipment to England! 
was theft very great. Ittdoed there was enouj^ for 
all the shinping lying out thorot provided they had 
aufiieihifr dead; Weight to carry. Thuo every arri. 
val brings some iadieation of the value of these 
eolomOfi'Wid points out unerringly the advantage o^ 
cuHlvatiitg a future home, or rather international 
trado;irilll ooloniea whooe very dietance to a inari. 
tet sPttwor oddooMWo lo their noefiil iiivortnieej 



the ice, from approaching nearer than about 30 miles. 
The stormy patrol was the only bird seen. Captain 
Briacoe named the land Enderby's Land, in long 47 
31 E lat ) 61 3U S. An (xicm ot abont 300 
miles, was seen. The range of mountains, was E 
S E. Captain Briscoe subsequently discovered land 
to the S £, in long 49 99 lat 67 15, which is found 
to bo an island near the headland of what was sup 
posed to be the Southern Continent. On the Island, 
about four aulos from the shore, was a high peak, 
and some smaller ones. About one-third of its 
height was covered with a thin scattering of snow, 
and two-thirds were composed of snow and ice. — 
This Island Captain Briscoe named Adelaide Island, 
in honor of her Majesty. Mountains were seen to 
the South, at a great distance inland, aupposed about 
90 miles. Captain Briscoo landed in a spacious bay 
on the mainland ; and took possession in the name 
of his Majesty King William IV. The appearance 
of the Island was one of utter desolatiun, there being 
no vestige either of animal or vegetable- life. — [Lon- 
don Morning Herald.] 

The wool trade in Germany has lately been carried 
to a very extraordinary pitch* At Stettin, there 
were brought to market 18 000 qnintsls in one day* — 
The priceo are higher, attributed to the new German 
system of customs. 

In the uight of the 18th inst. a barn in the small 
town of tlutwyl, in Switzerland, was struck with 
lightning, and the flames spread so rapidly that in 
the space of two hours« twenty-eight houses, two 
hotels, the town-house, the church, and the parson- 
age, with other buildings, making in all no fewer 
than forty, were endrely destroyed, depriving 370 
persons of their homes and furniture. Happily no 
lives were lost. The bells of the church were melted. 

FaxNoa. — The ministeral majority in the Cham- 
bers will be overwhelmiBg,causod by the rapid march 
of the government to absolutism, and the immense 
power it is wielding. 

It was reported in Paris* that the Doc de fiaseano 
[Maretl would be appionted Gov. Gen. of Algiers* 
M. Lamte had been elected Deputy tor two places, 
Bourbon- Vandee and Rouen* 

The munioipal authorities of Calais have deter- 
mined to light that town with gas. 

At Bordeaux, on Saturday, the thermometer rose 
to nearly 30 deg. above zero of Reaumur, or 99 1-9 
of Fahrenheit. 

Liberalism was on the increase at Madridi and all 
was quiet at Lisbon. 

In Spain two Royel orders have appeared, one dis- 
solving a body called the Diputacioo de los Reinosi 
which was a nominal permanent Parliament of the 
Representatives of the several provinces, but whose 
office is now to merge in that of the approaching 
Cortes ; and the other containing some reguladone 
for the Church, with regsMl to. the appointment of 
Vicars, which proves, if it does nothing else, that a 
watchful oy e ia to be maintained on that overgrown 
establishment. 

Letters from Odessa express fears that the next 
harvest will not be abundant. 

There have been great rejoicings at Conatantinople, 
on the occasion of the marriage of the princess 
Saliha. 

A Bad Speeulaium. — ^The Conservative capital- 
ists who lent their money to Don Miguel, are likely 
to lose every farthing of it. They made the loans 
after receiving duo warning from the Queen's govern- 
ment that they would never be paid, aikl as the whole 
of the money has been spent in carrying on the war 
againat her, they can hardly expect that she will pay 
for the cannon, powder, and bullets, with which her 
soldiers have been despatched. The l»ans will, 
therefore, be a total loss. 

The Duke of Richmond is enga ed in a stiit of 
importance in the French Courts. It appears that 
a number of the French connexions of hie family 
oUdm that the estate of Aubigny ehould be divided 
amoBgst them* in conformity with the French law 



of 1799, which aboliahed the rigbu of primogeniture. 
On the other hand, it ia contended for the Doko* 
that his title was expressly recognized in the treatioo 
of 1814 and 1815 ; and that this estate ie thereloro 
exempt from the laws which govern the doacent of 
real property generally in France. The judgment of 
the Court will be given in a few days. 

During 1833, the linen cloths exported from Bel- 
gium amounted in value to 15,446,660fr., of which 
14,505,0S7fr. were sent to France. The exports, 
tion of flax and hemp amounted to 518,169 kilogram, 
mes, of which 438,149 kilogrammes went to Eng- 
land. 

John Fuller, — This eccentric gentleman died 
at his house, Rose-Hill, in the county of Sussex, 
which county he represented during several succes- 
sive Parliaments, for a period of more than twenty 
years, and was made celebrated by a well known 
scene in the House of Commons, when he called the 
Speaker** a little insignificant fellow in a wig»** for 
which he was committed to the custody of the Ser- 
geant-auArms. He waa distinguished throughout 
life by much eccentricity, mingled with a kiini 
heart, that displayed itself in actions of princely mu- 
nificence. 

Mr. Fuller died extremely rich. The bulk of his 
fortime, consisting of estates in Sussex and in the 
island of Jamaica, are left to Augustus Elliot Fuller, 
Esq., brother to Capt. Fuller, R. N. and a nephew 
of the deceased, aa also of Lord Hoathfield. The 
esutes in London are left to Sir Peregrine Acland, 
another nephew ; besides which, there are numerous 
legacies. 

The following anecdote of Mr. Fuller, which may 
be relied on, is not generally known :-*During Mr. 



Pitt's administration, a messenger arrived at Roao 
Hill with the offer of a peerage^ on the condition that 
Mr. Fuller ahould vote in a particular manner on 
some question of the day. Mr. Fuller, who at the 
moment had a large party of friends assembled at hia 
dinner-table, directed the messenger to be ushered 
into the dining-room to receive his answer. In his 
proscneo, and that of his guests, Mr. Fuller threw 
the letter into the fire, telling the messenger, at the 
aame time, to acquaint the Minister with the manner 
in which his ofter had been received* and adding, 
** I waa bom Jack Fuller, and Jack Fuller I will die.** 
Mr. Fuller stood successfully a severely contested 
election with Colonel Sergisson, which lasted six. 
toon daya, and coat the hirmor 90,0001., in addition 
to a onheeription purse of 30,000i., made by the eounty. 
The expenses incurred by Mr. Sergisson wore, .wo 
believe, equally heavy. 

MedUal RetpowibiUty in Franee.^Tht Visi. 
goths had a law, that If a phyaician wero called in 
to a case, and took charge of it, he was bound to 
effect a cure. If the patient died, the physician was 
immediately dofivered up to the friends of the de- 
ceased, that they might do what they liked with him. 
Some of ihe French journalists complain piteoosly 
that the laws affeetiog the profession in France at 
the present day are not less severe. A case lately 
occurred at Evroux, in which a M. Thourot Noroy, 
in consequeiMo of alleged malpractice, by accident, 
ally injuring the brachial artery, ao as to render am. 
putation necesaary* was mulcted in heavy daraagoe ; 
and having appealod to a higher tribunal, had 400fr. 
more laid on him, by way of interest on his former 
fine.— 4 Medical Gazette.] 

Shower 0f iSteipibcr.— By a letter (torn Rodelhoim, 
near Frankfort, of the 3d BtajTt we hear of the fol« 
lowing : — It rained brimstone. During a heavy ftdl 
of water, such a quantity of aulphur fell in eomhiaa. 
tion with it, thai as the water flowed- down the otveolo 
the surlaee waaeovered with it, and quantities of 
sulphur wore gathered from the pavement. — (St, Po- 
tersburgh paper.] 

Grecian Antiquities. — The Munich Gazette says 
— ** There ha* been discovered on the ground where 
the battle of Choronea was fought the collosoal lion 
which the Thebans erected on the spot, in memory 
of their feHow citizena who died in defence of their 
country. Thla monumoui willt it is said* be restor- 
ed. Several other relics of antiquity have been 
found at Zea Knydos and Denos, and deposited in tho 
Museum at Greece. Among the objects found at 
Zea is a bust with this inscription— ^Epithalamium 
of Sophocles the HerAcUan.'** 

8team.^A\ the rate ot which the splendid new 
»teamboat Dosdoe performed ito first voyage from 
Dundee to London and back again, tho distance bein£ 
nine hundred miles,it would be possible to crops tho 
Atlantic and reach New York in between nine and 
10 daya The Dundee registers 1900 tons, and her 
engines are of 300 horao power. We believe thot 
iheia the largest and finottt ateam ship over bnilt. 
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A tew dkfa aya (be workman angigad in lbs il 
UtalioDi in HiacbiD^nwk IIoumi, uocovered iwi 
•ton* eufiini, conUining hunun bonei; ihe akalolon 
in ofM of tbetn wu quiLe porfacl (mm iho head 
iha hip*, bui in ibe atb«r ibe bonei wen diiptiC' 
>od icBliared abouL iha coffin, having probalily been 
openad neatjy a cealury ago, during ibe prograas of 
•oma repaira. wben tbe lower part of the olhar akele. 
Ion woi moai likely destroyed or laken away. Tbsre 
ware no tigurea or inevripiion on ibe coHina, bui 
tfaere can be lilfle daubl ihal ibe remaina are tbaae 
of iwo of Ibe priureoBi aiuebed to the Nu 
pranoualy to ihe diaaolulioii o[ lUJieioui Huui 
138G, and ihe apoL in wbicb they were found 
•uppoaed, tban lurmed pan ol tbe cloialeri. 
coiBina are cul nut of aotid alonea, one btving 
cnlar, and the olber an eiliplical place fur iha head, 
and running taper from tbe abouldera to the feet, the 
width at the head boing 3 feet4 inchea, and only ' 
foot at the other end ; and they mual have bren i 
tarred, on the sioat moderate calculation, nearly 500 
rcara, and probably Bome centuriea longer. Altera 
•ketch of the coflinaandekeletua (which is that of a 
very amall figure) had been lakon. they were again 
carefu'ly re-deporited in their aacieni reeling place. 
— [Cambridga Chronicle.] 

FatAianatle Bankrupteif. — Mmtino or CaSDi. 
Toaa.— A meeting ol the creditor* of Sir W. An- 
amiher. Earl., touk place on Thuraday laat ; and a 
^laciaua meeting it waa • It will be recollected tha> 
Captain Anatruiber, formerly of the Guards, became 
a« reduced by hia faabiouabla and expenaiva fulliea, 
that he foraome yean autnialed by playing at the 
Hargale and other proiinctal theatrea, under the 
BUne of Barasford, on £1 per week. The acoi. 
denial death of hia nephew, a boy at Eii.n, aad- 
denly aleirated him to the Baronetcy, with a fortune 
of X]4,000per annum, and lundry perionala. Thi> 
Mleipeoled frtak of fortune occurred about three 
rear* since ; and, will it ha believed, that in aix- 
■nd-lbjriy months the Baronet haa eoolrived to dia. 
aipale nearly hia whole rental, and alao entbral bim. 
aclf with £60,000 of bill and bond debu, beaidea 
Ihe aimple contract debts. Out of ihia wrack, all 
that is now leli for Sir W.JAngtrnlher'a credilora lie 
£^400 per aiuium scarcely enough :u pay the inleresi 
00 the billa ; and out of this he wiahea hi* crediiori 
to allow bim XIOOO per annum. Hia peraonal efiactt 
at Westraw Houae, Scotland, may, it is aaid, pro- 
duce about tan or twelve thousand pounds more ; and 
ihiaiaalltbe creditor* can hope for. — [Eng. paper.] 

aliant seed-store and horticcltural re. 
mita^ POSiTORr. 

^^^^m "nMSubaattkei bavlacraransd ikccliarieof Uie 
^^^^K BbenistabllabiDMit, iSBow enabM to ranilib ira- 
^■■PdefBaBd oUwn whk FRESH GARDEN BBEDS. 
M «PM vary IkvonMa terau, and of the gro— - -' 
-j^^^fc- in3,aamni<tfar(beliest quality. 
Tbe freattst care aed BUeniloa baa beso bMowed nt 
nwbii aari •avlngor Bead), *ad lusa will be sMdu tbb 
IWHBSBt eicerUM I hoaa raised eipreoly (bill, and by < 
aaridssirinn; and those kinds Imported which cannoi I 
ed lopeiftcikin In IMS enuilry; these are rroiB tbe bst 
la^repe, and nay ba idled upon as umuli 

I> UaarHBtly requesMd wbanever there ai. _, .„. 
alter, Ibsy rtiDBld be rspneented u Uw subscriber: Ml 
pcaubletoabvlateiuilkiorableeeBscnaandelienwtBtiHs. I 
that salkAciloa may be readand and poftction annnlDati 
.FrsneaLw»ra,WUteDBlcbClwer,Whrteliatberry 
"■>-- MsefdWanisI, TiUow LsenI, Rata Ba{S,ul 









St Ah 1^ nail, 

[[. Tborhun la also A|«iu for theroUowInf publlcailou, 

Vsai FAaKsa aad Amerleaa Oardeaar's Uasi 
•■ica>H»AiiHsaiHlReflsuriinDvsBtlanJcTii 

iciH RiiLaoiB JenuiiL a»d Advocste of later 

■r irouA»ucis,/laftf,7Vi'-m>Uf,BndSnH'.. 

— J bs aern asd oUalneil hy tiK 

H7 JArU Mtrlfl unit, Mt, 



iroraUafwIilcta ni 



K}-TOWNaEi(D4llDIJaPBB:,DrFiInira,Ha«> 

•i!Kl?„f^''t «y 'liqu'r'idj'.aiih ^"iih^S' i^n^]^t\t 
clto«fpl*MsarR^aMstiha sWtasi iis.lia.7and dsllver 
USBlnany orthsprincipalelUasIa rhe Unliwi iuii* 
theqaalHvol Rods, itie public arerafundto J. B j.t,i, 
M. ftlLR. X. l!a., Albiny ; or Jane* Archibald Eni 
Hafsonand Dslawsrs Canal and Railroad Osnpanj.ci 

■adssa, VelsmMaeoBBiy, Hsw.rork, i 
ianaarv m, IML } 



KVKTKTORR* niRTBCMBBTR. 

t^ CoBpaasss ol rarloiM ilies aati of luperlur 



.:!-: , .arja andamall siise, »hh1ilrhiaa|- 

■tftfeV power* wkKilassea mads b^ Troufhion, loieiber wlili 
a Juts sssorimsni ai EnglBseTlw Insuvmanu. maoufkcuirsd 
a^Mby E. rt. W. iLu.tT, IM Wum -tfw^ 



RAILROAD CAR >VUEBL8, BOXBB ARD 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

E^ Alio. AXLES rurnlsheilaiirl fluid lo wheeJF coniplel 
1 the JMT«r»Ii Cotton ami Wool Machine Factory asdroui; 
ry. Faiarson, N.J. All orders sddriasudio ihe subsc'lbei 

londcdio. ' Also, CAR BP^INOS. 

ROOERS. KKTCHUK k GROSVEMOR. 



gTBPHBIItOIft 

iuiUcr^asuiitriar tl^ltaf PaiitHferCarMfBrRailnadt 

NiMMM Eliiabailisiisst, oesiBlsecker street, 

New-Tsrk. 

Ef- RAILROAD COHFANIES would do wsll to eisa 



HOVBLTT \rORKa, 

Naar Dri Dock, Now-Tork. 
E^THOMAS B. BTILLMAN. Hinufaciurer ot Siian) 
£ti|inaa, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work.LalbM, Frassei. 
niTothEr Michlnary. Alio, Dr. n«i1FBiini TuliultrBoJI 

tar to any Ihing of ihe 'kind heriisfors amt/.' The fUIIui 



mSTRUHBNTB. 

XQRTEVIHO AID HAVTIO&I. IVBTRimBlIlT 

MAJIUFACTORY. 

Xf EWIN k UBaRTTK, at the altfn of the Quidri 



nciiBi, Hhl^li they can fonUsh at ihaaboneii nMlca, ■ 

urms. Iniirunicnis reualrsd Iwllh care and iirompl 

orproof of'tha higheailnaltonon whichitiFlr Sun 

(nstrumenla are held, ibey reapacirully 1»i leave to lender u 

the jiubllc ptrnul, the rollowiat cenlftcaiee rmu nnilemeii o' 

JiiiToculehed scleniJth: stulnmenis. 

To Coin kHeaiits.—A|reeably ID your request made soni 

lonibs slDO*. 1 now offer yea my arfnlor of thdnMrumsnli 

uil* at yoar ealabUabOMni, for Ihe Bahlmoreaiid UliloRall- 



;«ii,r",;;;fl«rb-.ws.Ti;;.n;io 













































































notkeofCompankssiiKafadlu Inlamal ImprnTementa, whi 
nay require I astninwau ol'superlor wortinanehlp. 

JAME8 P. STABLER, 

Superintendent of ConKructku) oriha BalUuiore snd Ohl< 

I have examined with caresexral Enilneers' iDstrumeiiu 
of year Hanursuure, narileulirly Splrltlerele, and Surtej- 
ar's (^ODpaasea ; and lake Pleesure |g eipnisliif my oplitloi. 
uriheaicelleimarthe workoianship. Thepaiii oriheleveli 
•ppearcd well propoRloned tosecurariclllIT In use, and i 
-icy and pcrmaliency In sdiuKmenw. 

Thess laMrumeiiU ■eemxl to ma toposssH all iheno 

leile within thcseVw yeare i'a.id l''h>~ no'd^ubtVut 
111 II vi «ery •iikrscilen whin uxd In the Held. 

WILLIAM HUWABD. U. S. CIrll Enflne. 



TuMeesreEvlnandHea 






I, Ml.]) Is., 
re asked m 



IT* either usedoreiaailoed.Ichesrrully •late 
f"'1.f* ■'»<*P°™">l""»f'«"H»eooilngaqnalmedwlih 
IraaalMea have ion*. 1 have great rfHonte iblok wellm 
skllldlsplaicdlnthtftcanatructtan. The naainaas erihsit 
ikBMBsblp haa betn the subject ollVtqiwntremsrk'by my 
r. anderth* JCCuraCTol tbwr parfimDancel hate racelTod 
Islactory aasuranee t^nothera, whose opinion I reapect, 
_^ who have bad Ibem for a canslderablellmaln use. The 
bAku you have mads since your establishment In this city, i> 
■salty or sending elsswhsie for what we 



..,..- ^ . . ' " "^h'latrobe, 

civil EnilnserlallisierilceariheBalLlmareidJOIJo Kail 

A Bumber of other latteli are In out possesion and might be 
llroduced, but are lue lenphy. W. should be hspi" 
uhmlt ibem, vpoa*p(dlcallaa, w aay ptlson deslroas olpi 



LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

MtTHE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAOECOUPANV, 
>F fHILADELPIllA, ruqwclAilly infofu the public, aud ta- 
„.-... B.,._.^ „.. ... ,„, Companies, that tliey 

and aSIti railway car 
liw, of the Ualted Blalee 

they are pr^aied to eiecule any orders fur tbe oinslTuctioD ol 
Lucomollve Engines, Teiiden, ^c. wllh nhlch they may be 
fsvond, and pledge iheniKlves to a puBciuil oinipllance with 

They lia.e already in tbeir Doseesslcin tbe requisite aspan 

'lowing rates of speed, viz. a sIt >"■< -•.•«..> ■< - .—^ -J > 
■lies per bout ; a Bvs too euglae 



3 nitka per hour. 






101 only to tbeli enelancy in Hie eonTSyance oTU. 
otbeir durabllliy, and ttaedieeirneae and nullity^ 
~ Tne engines will be ndapied lo the use at anihra 
ptn(i;wood,eelie, or any ottier fuel bltbcrla used in Ic 
eii|lnes. 



All ordoi for engines, fce. and otter ODmmBnKatkns in R- 
erence to the sutileci. will be addressed to Uw sBbscrlber, Ib tte 
illy of FtailadElphIa, and aball receive prompt atientloa. 
Ryorderor tbe Company, 

WILLIAM HOBRIR, Beeretary. 
December 3d, lies. 

n on lUs aspect see No, W, page 



RAIbWAT IROB. 

K^ niMiy-ll^e Ions 01 1 ineb by \ loch, 
loi do. It do. I do. 

aoo do' % do.' I do! 

SOO do. «1 do. ) do. 

soon eipaosd. cleg pistes, nalli 

BHdo.orEdxeRaUrofMlbe.psryaid, ulihilia reqalska 
Wnj'ught Iron ^Inu of 30, 33, snd K incbes dIuHler (br 
Wheal. ofHsltway Caia, and at eO Incbea diameter (br Looo- 

Ailas of Si. «, Sf, 3, 3(, M, and 3t hicbes diameter for Rail 
wayCars and IxKOmotlvea of patnt inn. 



Models and samplseorall thedWer 
loi. Wedges. Bpikse, and Splicing 
luotryuidarestBrltsln, will b« III 



). RALSTON, 
reel, Phllsdslphls. 

lads of Ralls, Cbalra. 
'hlhited to those diiposed to 



BnoiiiEBRura aso BCRTRTiaa 

IMBTRCJOUITR. 

93- The subsertber mannlkctarae all kinds oflaslnBesia f» 
nlr profession, warranisdeqsal, ifnotrupselor. In priaciples ol 
conimcUon and wnrkmanshlp to any iDBairied or Banufac- 
'.ured IB the Unkad States ; aavatal ol whicll sn sntlrsly ikw; 
among which are an Improved CoBpaas, with a Talascops si. 
isehed, bv which sngles can be taken with or without the uh 
jfiho neeiile, with psiftct accuracy— alsu,s Eallraad OoiiloB. 
Her, widiiwe Telescopes— ends Lerslhnf InsiniBent, wjtba 
uoBlomsier sttachad, panlculsriy aJsptedto Railroad Dnri»- 
■ss. Vm. J. VOUBO, "^ "^ 

Uathemsucal Instrument Maker, Nu. a Dock iireet 

-i , .. . . . Pblladalphia. 

Tbernltawlnrrscommendatlnna art reapaetfnlly BBbBklwl 
lo Ksglneera, fuiveyon, and oueralnleraaied.i 

Battimers, IBM. 
'"P'j ""^'» Inquiries respscUnl tbs Insi 



Thei 



kalUBHrs and Obta Rail 






If then 



>l tlis Engk 



aLsTelsandCDnpasieiareln (oodrepalr. Thsr have 
iB rsei needed bat Ihtls rspaba, eicepi Ihm accUants to wbwb 
all Inalrumsnts of tha kind ars llsbls. 

I hs>e fouBd thsi thy paitsras Ibr the levels and corapsssss 
Id use, and ihe Improred Compaas la superior lo aoy other ds« 
cnpilon of OonloBSIerilist ws hsTs yetlrtad In laying tbs tails 

This InatniBiint, Bore recently lB[*oi(d with a reverslM 
.loKjme, iu place of (he vane sights, lea.ss lbs saihieer 
»rcely any thine to deiiis In the rormaikm or convenlme ol 
le Comi aas. ii Ii Isdisd tha bids! eoBiplttelv adapted to later 
I an;lee ofsny simple and cheay Insuunent that I bars vsl 
ler and I cannoi but believe it will be prclerred id allolhara 
DW In u>a far laving ofrails-. and la fact, when known, llhink 
will bs se hlihlj sppreciated for coaB*n sansylaa. 

RospeclToirythy friend, 
JAUES P. HTABLXR, Superintendent of Coastraction 

of BsltlBioniandOh!oRallnia<. ' 
PMlsdelBbIa, FabniaxT, !»»«. 
Having lor Ihe last two yesiv made constant asa of Mr 
oung'a " Patent Improvsd Compass," I can aafely say I be 
eve It to bs much superior to sny other InsiruEwnioftkaktaHl. 
aw In use, and as snch most cheerfully rscommaid It toXa. 
inters sndSurreyors. E. H. uilX. CItII Enftaear, 

Germsntown, Vsbtuary, IBM. 
Cor a year past 1 have used Insiroments msd* by itr. W. J. 
Toua<,or Fhlisdelphls, in which bs haa eoB^ned^iha inpei- 
-'--oraTheodoUuwtthihBcoBmonLevel. 

ctinakler these Insuumente admirably calculated fM layhl 






. — .te to any others lor Ihsi p u ipese. 
HENRY H.CAMPBELL, Enf.rbllad., 
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lurmovKD Wbebu fok Railroad Cabs. 
W« have in our poBBeaaion, which mwy be 
■eeji at apy time, a piece of the rim of » Rail, 
road Car Wheel, made upon a plno which 
w6 think will pr«veat accidents whicli hooh 
times occur from the failure or breaking of 
wtieel, when going «t high speed. The wheel 
ia eittvely of cast irou, except h lioop of half 
inch wrought iron wire, enclosed or catl 
tha rt'm of the wheel, and whicli, even in et 
of the fracture of the cast iron, prevents (he 
whftel from falling apart until another 
supplied. It serves also to produce an equal 
ehUi, or degree of hurdness, in the cast 
which, we are told, has heretofore been difficult 
to atlaia, in consequence of the increased 
thickness, or body of material, at the curve 
forming the flange— the point where this rod, 
or hoop, is enck>stid — and thereby prevents 
the more rapid wear of that, thnn the other 
part of the rim. Tlie intrvduution of this 
wrought iron muBt, we think, produce benefi- 
cial results, unless it should, an it may in 
uome inatances, produce imperfection in the 
cast iron ; to detect which, ahould it exist, tlie 
wheel must in all casr^ be aubjected to g 
Mvere l«st. 

The part left at this office is of a wheel 
broken with a sledge, to teat its utility. The 
cut iron was broken in many places, yet the 
wh«el kept its shaiM, and could only be sepa^ 
rslad by catting the rod with a cold chisel — 
which had, in the operation of casting, become 



Ohio Railroad Co. that they havu bteii ii 
duced on that road, and are thus spoken of by 
' Besides the improvcmeuls in the loco- 
engine, others have been made in 
machinery used by tiju company, and par 
larly in the consiruciion of the wheels of the 

I— by which an iion rod is iniruduced i 
the wiieel when cast, which not only add: 
tbu hnrdness of the surface, by perfecting the 
ehill, but increases, in a great degree, the safety 
of the wheel itself." 

With such testimony in ilk favor, we may, 
with great conlidencc, recoinmend it to rail- 
road companies in want of wheels, cither for 
pasEienger or freight cars, as we do, and would 

fer them lo Mr. Dean Walker, care of Messrs 
J. W. & E. Patierion, Baltimore. 

Mr. Walker, we are informed, isijic patun- 
tee and manufacturer, and offers to supply 
wheels of this description on as reasonable 
terms as they can be supplied without the rod, 
aud also to have ihem proved before they are 
paid for. 

POKTSMOOTU AND RoAlfOKK RaILROAD, Vb. 

■This road is now complete and in use 17 
miles, to Suffolk. Passengers and freight pass 
daily on it. Horse power is used at present, 
level is the route, that the distance is 
performed in about two hours and a quarter. 
The following is from a Norfolk paper of 
July 30th. 

We invite attention to Uie notice in our sd. 

irtisiug columns, respecting the running of 
the Cnrs on the Railruiiil between Portamonth 
and Suffolk. Tbe Ir.iin is now in regular 
operiition, und those who desire it may be 
gratified with a ride on the Railroad, without 
tbe inconvenience of a prehminary walk of a 
mile and a half to the depot, as carfiages are 
in waiting at ibe fen^ wharf in Portsmouth, 
every momiag, at toe proper hour, for the 
accommodation of passengers from Norfolk. 
The cars for the present are drawn by horses ; 
passengers are carried at a speied (in com- 
parison with the swiftest travelling on Ilie 
stage road) beyond all example. The distance 
is ruQ in hvm two to two and a half hours, 
[Stoppages. 



We find, oD reference to the last annual re- 
pott of the President of the BaltinuHe and 



Nbw Rodtb to MosiLR AND Nkw.Orliars. 
-We have noticed tint etibrts were making 
open a new and leas diffioult r»ute for t»- 



vrllers between the Atlantic cities and Mobile, 
Ni'W-Orleans, Hud tbe far south, but were not 
until very recently aware of the precise routa 
selected, nor of the means by which it is de. 
ligned to be effected. We have now before 
ua, however, a map of the route, and under- 
stand that it ia the iutentiou of aome entar- 
prining gentlemen to establish a line of steam- 
boats from Savannali, Oeo., to the head oC 
navigation on Black Creek, a tributary to d>» 
river St. Johns, and another Hue from the head 
of navigation on the Santaffy or Santa Fe, (a, 
tributary to the Suwanney or Little St. Johns, 
emptying into tlie Crulf of Mexico,) and Mobile. 

be connected by a Ime of good stages bei 
tween those two points, a diatancs of only 41. 
miles, and on an uncommonly favor^le looa- 
for a road — indeed, Ihe same route design' 
naled by the Government engineers for a canal. 

The (bllowing extract will give a better 

;w of the route. We shall refer lo the auK 
ject again. 

"Black Creek has a clear navigation of 17 
miles, and probably higher up Ihe river, and 
''' BO, Ihe route of the Road will be ahoriened. ' 

" The preaeut circuitous road, from Ganey's 

Summerlin's, is reputed to be irom SO to 66 
mile-s. It is, besides, badty located, because^ 
le East, from Ganey's to Monroe's (I& 
miles,} passes through a rM^ion hilly, broken, 
scrubby, and sandy ; whiut at Uie West, 
from newnianville to Summerlin's, it passes 
through a region, 7 miles, of a hilly, broken, 
and rocky snriace, unfavorable to the speed of 
stage coaches. 

" Santaffy river is wider than Black creek, 
and hsB a navigable stream ofSS miles, by Ha 
'indings from the Suwanney to the Natural 
Bridge, except in dry weather, when the waters 
are unusually low, and then to within two 
miles, where there is a sUg^t obstruction of 
loose alonee, which may be removed at litdo 
expense ; and below this place, there is also 
some drift timber to be removed." 



ofthe U.S. Civil E 
into and rapon npoa ifaa praciicsbility t>r a Rul road 
from Heeiphis, on tbe Miuitsipi^, to Charleaton, S. 
C. A part ol the country which hw been slraadir 
sxamined, is said to ba quite hvotable for tbe eon. 
ttmctloQ of the work in qBesdoo. 

SaaiiA Jlosit.— Tlie roads in Sweden are m- 
Donmonl)' beautiful and ezeallent. The ■orveyors 
never allow • atone lo be used larger than • wiloot. 
liair roads appear flat — bitt have a slight oonvexity. 
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The following communiciition refers to a 
subject of much importance to this community 

and it will probably attract the attention of 

those who are particularly engaged in the con- 
struction of railroads and railroad carriages. 
We hope soon to have a further account ofi 
these cars. 

Bolivar, Ten., July 2, 1834. 
To the Editor of the Railroad Journal. 

Sir, — ^I am much obliged to you for the 

Sromptness with which you sent uie your 
ourarl for the last eleven or twelve months. 
I am much pleased with it ; and, whenever an 
opportunity occurs, shall endeavor to induc« 
others to add their names to your subscriptioji 
list. I have glanced over the contents of these 
numbers with a view of finding something on 
the subject of railroad cars ; but all attention 
seems to be absorbed in the improvcMnent of 
locomotive engines, and the construction of 
roads, railing, &c., leaving out of view the car, 
the great connecting link in the chain of im- 
provements. I will, therefore, introduce to the 
notice of the public, through the medium of 
your valuable journal, an improved car, pos- 
sessing the following properties, viz. : 1st, Of 
carrying double the weight drawn by a horse or 
engine upon the ordinary car ; 2d, of turning^ 
a curve with mathematical accuracy ; 3d, of 
running more steadily and accurately upon a 
straight line than the common car ; 4th, of 
possessing greater safety for passengers ; and 
5th, of beinff less liable to run off the rails. By 
the first of these improvements, a locomotive 
engine of three tons weight can transport a load 
which now requires a six-ton engine. By the 
second, a train of cars of any required number 
chin pass a curve of large or small radius down 
to one hundred feet, wiSi slight or no difference 
from the facility of following a straight line. 
The conical surface is not resorted to for this 
purpose. By the third, that see-sawing motion 
caused by " the self-adjusting conical wheel,'* 
in its constant effort to keep the axle in a line 
at right angles with the railing, or rather its 
tendency to deviate from that line, will be obvi- 
ated. 

I mention these results in order not to be 
misunderstood. I wish to state the effect and 
object, without aiming at any description of 
this car. 

In making these statements I am fully aware 
how far I am falling in the way of incredulity, 
before the public have had an opportunity of 
witnessing the experiments, or of^knowinf the 
principles upon which they are founded ; but I 
make them under a conviction based upon ge- 
ometrical demonstration and mathematical esti- 
mate, combined with actual experiment, and 
. therefore speak with a confidence derived 
from sure sources. 

Any company wishing for this increase in 
the power of locomotion, and accuracy in the 
movement of the cars upon their road, by giv- 
ing me official notice thereof, shall soon be sa- 
tisiied that what I have said is no fiction ; or, 
if I fail, the cost shall be all mine. 

It may be proper to add that this car can be 
made as strong, as durable, as commodious, 
for freight or passengers, and, as I think, as 
cheap, as the ordinary car. I am not positive 
what the comparative cost of the two may be, 
but believe they will vary but little. 

Your opinion, as well as that of experienced 
engineers, upon the utility of such an improve, 
ment, is respectfully solicited. Yours, &c, 

S. Bailbt. 



Mayne and the beautifnl Nechar. Above Strasbourg 
the banks of the river are not less charming all the 
way to Basle. 



On the Phenomena of Flame. By J. O. N. 
RuTTEii, Esa. [From the London Me- 
chanics' Magazine.] 



" As in matheniatics, so in natural philosophy, the in- 
. j»tigttlion of difficult things by the method of aiudysut 
ought ever to precede the method of composition. 1 bis 
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analysis consiste in making experiments an<l observations, 
and in drawing general oonolusions from them by induc- 
tion, and admittmg of no objections against the conclu- 
sions but such OS ore taken from experiments, or certain 
other truths. For hyix>theses are not to be regarded in 
experimental philosophy."— [Sir Isaac Newton.] 



The Rhine, — The eceoery of Switzerland may 
now be reached in a few days, at a very moderate 
expense, and by a roost beautiful route. The steam 
communication from London to Strasbourg ia com. 
plete, and another line of steamboats forward the tra- 
veler to Basle. In the course of the voyage from 
London to Strasbourg the tourist visits the city of 
Rotterdam, celebrated for its pictures and antiqui. 
ties ; Coblenfz and Mayence, two of ihe strongest 
fortresses in Europe ; and passes through the scene. 
ry of the Rhingau, and by the meuthof the romantic 



The design of the following paper is to 
bring together a variety of experiments 
which may be considered as illustrative of 
the phenomena of flame. By applying to 
them the canon of philosophical research so 
beautifully described by Newton, we may, 
perhaps, arrive at conclusions at once in- 
structive and satisfactory. It is very agree- 
able, and sometimes very convenient, to take 
shelter beneath the influence of great names. 
This love of ease, when the investigation of 
an intricate subject is concerned, tends very 
often to perpetuate error. Whenever ac- 
knowledged ditliculties present themselves, 
they ought to he fairly met, rigidly examined 
— and, if passible, immediately removed. 
A. course the very opposite to this is fre- 
quently pursued bj' very excellent and very 
learned men ; among whom are some of the 
most popular scientific writers of the present 
day. With book-makers it is a common 
practice to transfer the opinions, and, in 
many cases, the very words of others, to 
their own columns, without examination ; 
and, not unfrequently, without acknowledge 
ment. 

As the papers of Sym and Davies on 
flame, referred to by Dr. Thompson, in his 
Treatise on " Heat and Electricity," 8vo. 
London, 1830, p. 310, are not acce^ble to 
me, I have no means of ascertaining whether 
the following experiments have or have not 
been already described. If I have been an- 
ticipated in the whole of these investiga- 
tions,* I can see no reason for rejecting or 
undervaluing, on chat account, the informa- 
tion they supply. 

1. If a piece of wire-gauze be brought 
down gradually upon the flame of a taper, 
or candle, the section of the flame, when 
viewed from above through the wire-gauze, 
will appear as a ring of light surrounding 
the wick, but not in contact with it. 

2. A jot of coal gas will present a simi- 
lar appearance. The orifice of the jet may 
be very distinctly seen in the interior of the 
flame. 

3. If the wire-gauze bo brought down in 
the way already mentioned upon a flame of 
coal gas, issuing from an Argand burner, the 
section of the flame will exhibit two distinct 
rings of light, and the thickness of the burn- 
er will determine the distance between the 
rings. 

4. If an Argand lamp, with a wick sup« 
plied with oil, be employed, the thickness of 
the wick will determine the distance between 
the rings. 

5. When the air is excluded from the in- 
terior of an Argand burner, the flame, whe- 
ther it be that arising from gas or oil, which 
was previously cylindricali assumes a coni- 
cal form. Let die wire-gauze be brought 



down upon this flame, and there will be, as 
in the case of the taper, or the jet, (1, 2,) 
one ring of light corresponding with the ex- 
terior surface of the wick, or burner, (3, 4.) 

6. The flames of alcohol, and of hydro- 
gen gas„ present in every respect the same 
phenomena as those described (1, 2, 3, 4, 5,) 
excepting, of course, in the quality of th« 

light. 

7. Phosphorus, if inflamed in contact with 
the atmosphere, and the wire-gauze brought 
down upon it, exhibits a ring of light. The 
experitnent requires a little caution and dex- 
terity. The opacity of the interior of the 
flame may, however, be very distinctly re- 
cognized. * • 

8. If we take about three fourths of an 
inch of wax taper, insert it in a piece of 
glass tube the same length, employing as a 
foot to the taper so inclosed a disc of cork, 
sufficiently^large to keep it steady ; then, in 
a saucer or evaporating dish, coil some fila- 
ments of lamp cotton, so as to form a ring 
about two inches in diameter, and three 
fourths of an inch in height; saturate the 
ring of cotton with alcohol, light the taper, 
place it in the centre of the ring and inflame 
the alcohol, the taper will be extinguished. 
The heat in the interior of the flame of the 
alcohol will be sufficiently intense to vapor. 
ise the wax, which vapor will be decomposed 
and inflamed at the sutnmit of the alcoholic 
flame, imparting to it a characteristic bril- 
liancy ; but the wick of the taper will not 
be inflamed if the process be properly con- 
ducted. To insure success in this expert, 
ment, we dust guard against any agitation 
in the surrounding atmosphere, by moving 
about the room, opening or shutting doors, 
or breathing too freely in the inunediate vi- 
cinity of the alcoholic flame. After observ- 
ing all thes'j precautions, we shall probably 
find that the flame will be in a continued 
flutter, occasioned by a current of rarefied 
air, and the taper will be alternately extin- 
guished and relighted, just in proportion as 
the unsteadiness of the flame prevails or 
subsides. 

9. Instead of a taper (8), if we place a 
piece of phosphorus in a small metallic 
spoon,* inflame it and pass it into the interi- 
or of the alcoholic flame, the phosphorus 
will be extinguished ; suddenly withdraw it, 
it will inflame ; pass it again into the interi- 
or, and it will again be extinguished. 

The phosphorus, as already remarked of 
the taper, may be vaporised ; and the va- 
por will become luminous as it enters into 
combination with oxygen at the summit of 
the alcoholic flame. Should it happen that 
tite phosphorus has not been properly dried, 
small particles of it will be thrown out on 
every side : these will inflame the instant 
they come iu contact with the external at- 
mosphere. 

10. We may vary this experiment by 
jlacing in the interior of the ulcoholic flame 
(9) a small metallic cup,*)* containing alco- 
hol, ether, or spirit of turpentine. These 
materials may be vaporised, but they will 
not flame in the cup as long as the alcahoUc 
flame preserves its conical form. 

1 1. If phosphorus (9) be placed in the cea- 
tre of the flame of an Argand burner, (3, 4») 
to which atmospheric air has access, it will 
inflame. If the further ingress of air be 



* I observe that Mr. WatMm, Mecbuiics' Mbg^azine, No. 
1 551, page 963, has anticioated one of my experiments. 1 
am henoe iodoead to howtbnasD widi ak)OBe hand. 



J 



* A spoon Ibr this purpose may be oonvemently Ibtmed 
by flattening one end of a piece of copper wire* 

t For cheapness and convenience, say part of a child's 
thimble. . ^ 
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prevented, the flame will become conical (5), 
and the phosphorus will be extinguished. 

12. The result will be still more instruc- 
tive, if we repeat the last experiment in an 
Argand burner supplied with coal gas, the 
ingress of air to its interior being prevent- 
ed. Let the phosphorus be ignited and 
passed into the interior of the gas flame, 
the phosphorus will be extinguished. Turn 
oflTthe gas, the phosphorus will be inflamed ; 
turn on the gas, that will be inflamed, whilst 
the phosphorus will be again extinguished 
( 10). If we employ alcohol, ether, or spi- 
rit of turpentine, in an Argand burner, sup. 
plied with oil, or coal gas, the results will be 
more uniform and satisfactory than with a 
large. flame of alcohol, for the reason alrea- 
dy stated (8). 

18. A lighted taper placed in the interi- 
or of the flame of an Argand burner will 
continue to burn so long as air has access to 
it : exclude the air (5), and the taper will be 
extinguished. We nmy vary this experi- 
ment by employing a jet of coal gas instead 
of the taper. The result will be the same 
in both cases. 

14. If a coil of platinum wire be held 
above the flame of alcohol, the wire will be- 
come incandescent. If we pass the wire 
into the interior of the flame, its incandes- 
cence wilt cease. In this experiment the 
efiect will be more intelligible if we employ 
a spirit lamp with an Argand wick. The in- 
candescence of the wire may be determined 
or prevented, by the admission or exclusion 
of air (11). 

15. Instead of an Argand wick we may 
employ a common flbrous wick of cotton, 
say one inch in diameter, and it may be sup- 
plied with tallow, oil, or alcohol. The phe- 
nomena will be the same as those already 
described (5, 8, 9, 10.) 

16. If a stream of oxygen gas be pro- 
jected from below into the interior of a co- 
nical flame (5, 6, 15,) we shall observe the 
unusual phenomena of one flame within ano- 
ther. ,^ 

17. A stream of oxygen gas, or of atmo- 
spheric air, projected upon 9My of the mate- 
rials before mentioned, vie. phosphorus, 
ether, alcohol, spirit of turpentine, a jet of 
coal gas, 0r a taper, will produce an inflam- 
matton ; but the inflammation will continue 
in the respective materials only so long as 
the supply of gas, or of air, is maintained. 

18. If any of the materials justenumera* 
ted be placed in actual contact with the 
flames or tallow, oil, alcohol, or gas, whether 
interiorly or exteriorly, inflammation will 
ensue ; but the combustion of the respec- 
tive materials will be less perfect and less 
•nergetic when enveloped in the flame of 
some other body than wlien they are inflamed, 
under ordinary circumstances, in contact with 
atmospheric air. 

19. The flame of an explosive mixture of 
coal and oxygon gases is of a pale blue color, 
and the greater the proportions of oxygen, 
within the limits of saturation,* the smaller 
is the flame, and the fainter is its hue, as 
compared with an equal volume of coal-gas 
when bnmiog in the usual way. Similar 
phenomena present themselves in an explo. 
flive mixture of coal gas and of atmospheric 
air. In the latter case, the color of the 
flame is somewhat deeper. 



* I mtifiaf^lhm term Ibr wuit of a batter. By the U- 
nili oi wtnTJution, I mean those proportioni ofoiyppen 
-rnJAk ftaal jm mnt Ihvorabl^ to inilMmmetinn or eicpl<Mion.|[aflfryt m \p^ dflfil^lffllffy 



20. It is almost unnecessary to remark, 
that the flame of an explosive mixture ot 
oxygen and hydrogen gases is of so pale a 
color as to be scarcely perceptible in day- 
light. This is not its most remarkable qual- 
ity. 

21. If a stream of hydrogen gas be igni- 
ted at the point of a jet, by bringing down 
upon it a piece of wire-gauze (2), we may 
ascertain that the flame is hollew. If u 
stream of oxygen gas be projected from a 
similar jet, in the same direction, and in im- 
mediate contact with the hydrogen, we shall 
And that, notwithstanding the additional sup- 
ply of gas, (th'e proper proportions being 
half a volume of oxygen to one volume of 
hydrogen,) the flame will be immediately 
very sensibly diminished in size, and it will 
no longer appear hollow. Further : in the 
flame from hydrogen alone, the greatest in- 
tensity of heat will be found near to its ex- 
tremity, at the apex of the cone. It is not 
so with the oxy- hydrogen flame — ^the point 
of greatest intensity in that being near the 
base of the cone, where the greatest quanti- 
ties of the two gases first enter into chemi- 
cal union. 

22. The analysis of coal gas teaches us 
that when it is of good quality, (sp. gr. 475 h. 
550,) each volume will require for its com- 
plete combustion nearly two volumes of oxy- 
gen : one volume of oxygen, combined with 
an equal volume of carbon, producing car- 
bonic acid ; the other volume of oxygen, 
by its union with two volumes of. hydrogen 
(condensed into one volume as it exists in 
carburetted hydrogen,) forming water. 

23. The analysis of coal gas alsocnables 
us to understand the habits of explosive mix- 
tures, and especially those of carburetted 
hydrogen (fire damp) and atmospheric air. 
Thus, when the relative proportions of in- 
flammable gas and of air are as one volume 
of the former to five volumes of the latter, 
the mixture is not explosive ; but if the quan- 
tity of air be gradually increased frem ^vq 
to ten, or even twelve volumes, the mixture 
detonates with increasing violence at every 
additional volume of air, up to the point oi 
saturation.'*' 

24. That mixtures of explosive gases, 
whose relative proportions are adapted to 
form most readily new compounds, will de- 
tonate with the greatest violence ; and vice 
versa, 

25. Explosive mixtures of coal gas, or 
carburetted hydrogen, and of oxygen, are 
subject to the same laws as mixtures of the 
same inflammable gases with atmospheric 
air. The former explode more uniformly 
and more promptly than the latter. This 
is a result we may expect, since in the for- 
mer instance the particles of inflammable 
gas and its supporter must be in more inti- 



* 6$ee preceding note. AsafiimtliariUitttmtion of these 
phenomena, we may euppoae 100 cubic inches of eoalns 
to be mixed with 500cubie inohea of atmoepheric air. The 
mixture will not be expkiaiTe, becawe it will not contain a 
•ufiicienc^ of ozy|[en to anpport Itt inflanumitioii-^500 
inches of air oontuniog only &oat 100 inches of oxygen 
—and 100 inches of oool gpas requiring SOOinohee of oxy- 
gen Ibr its complete combustion. If; however, 100 inches 
of ODal gas be mixied with a thousand inches of air, the 
mixture will be explosive, since it will contain the nhlive 
proportions of the inflammable gas, and the smmerter 
most fiivorable to inflammalion or explosion. We Imow 
that when ooal gas, or the fire^lamp of mines, is mixed 
with air in proportions of one volume of the two former 
to any number of vohunes intennediate biorween 5 and 10 
of the latter, the mixture is explosive, but it is only so to a 
certain extent. When the proportions of air exceed 12 or 
I2k volumes of inflammable gas, the mixtoise is not explo^ 
sive— an excess of oxygen having, in this lespect, the same 



mate union than can possibly happen in the 
latter instance, through the inteiference of 
the azotic gas present in atmospheric air. 

26. Those mixtures of explosive gases 
inflame the most readily through narrow 
tubes, and the interstices of wire gauze, 
whose relative proportions are best adapted 
for forming new compounds. We have no 
difliculty in understanding how it is that ex- 
plosive mixtures inflame so readily in nar. 
row tubes and in close vessels, if we bear in 
mind that the elements of combustion are ar- 
ranged, in such mixtures, under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances ; and hence they re- 
quire no aid from fresh accessions of oxygen 
externally applied. 

27. If we apply a blow-pipe to the flame 
of a candle, a lamp, or a jet of coal gas, we 
shall find a greater intensity of heat will be 
obtained by projecting a stream of air across 
the flame near its base, than by projecting 
a similar stream across the upper portion or 
apex of the flame. We may obtain satis- 
factory proofs that these views are correct, 
if we consult any intelligent artificer who is 
in the habit of using the blow-pipe. 

28. If we pass a piece of wire gauze 
across the base of a jet of coal gas (in the 
blue portion of the flame), the gas will con- 
tinue to burn above the gauze as well as be- 
low it, and no free carbon will be deposited 
on the under side of the gauze ; nor will 
there be any set at liberty from the flame 
above the gauze. By passing the gauze up- 
wards, and holding it near to the apex of the 
flame, we shall perceive a difierent result. 
Free carbon will be deposited in abundance 
on the under side of the gauze, the flame 
above it will be extinguished, and, as the 
gauze "becomes heated, a dense vapor of car- 
bon will pass through, which may be in- 
flamed. 

29. This experiment may be varied, by 
substituting for a jet of coal gas the flame of 
a wax taper, a common candle, or an oil 
lamp. Instead of wire gauze, if we pass a 
piece of writing paper, or card board, into 
the blue portion of the flame, it will not be 
tarnished ; we may repeat the same process 
about half way up the flame, and with the 
same result ; but if we ascend towards the 
apex of the flame, the paper or the card will 
be blackened by the deposition of free car- 
bou. Finally : if we hold the paper or card 
above the flame, it will not be blackened, a 
proof that no free carbon escapes into the 
atmosphere.'*' 

30. An equal quantity of oxygen will com. 
bine with a given quantity of coal gas, or of 
carburetted hydrogen gas, under circum- 
stances very dissimilar, and producing in one 
case a very feeble, and in the other a very 
brilliant light. Thus, two volumes of oxy. 
gen being mixed with one volume of coal 
gas, and the mixture inflamed as it issues 
from a jet, the flame will be small, of a pale 
blue color, and aflbrd a very feeble light (19). 
One volume of coal gas, with ten volumes 
of air, will produce a similar efiect, the flame 
being of a somewhat deeper color (19). 
When coal gas is inflamed in an atmosphere 
of oxygen gas, the flame is larger than or- 
dinary, and the light from it exceedingly 
brilliant; and, as already mentioned, the 
same quantity of oxygen combines with a 
given quantity of the inflammable gas, as in 



* The process of incrodueing and withdrawing the pa- 
per or card most, <^ oodtm, oooopy only a moment. The 
flame employed should be so trimmed as to be flee from 
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thej two former instances. The resulting 
compounds are alike in quantity and in cha- 
racter in each case (22).* The phenomena 
that accompany the combustion of coal gas, 
under ordinary circumstances, for the pur- 
pose of artificial illumination, are so well 
known that they can need no particular de. 
scription. 

31. If the flame of an explosive mixture 
of coal gas and oxygen, or atmospheric air, 
be treated with wire gauze or card board, as 
already described (28, 29,) it will be found 
that no free carbon will be liberated at any 
part of the flame, either within it or above it. 

82. If there be projected upon a flume of 
coal gas a strong current of air, the flame 
will immediatelv be diminished in size, and 
it will exhibit all the properties of the flame 
of an explosive mixture (19, 31.) 

33. In an attentive observation of the 
combustion of an explosive mixture of coal 
gas, or carburetted hydrogen and atmosphe- 
ric air, within a safety lamp, we shall be sure 
to notice how speedily the flame from the 
wick will be extinguished. It will not, 1 
.-suppose, be denied that this is occasioned 
l>y the absence of oxygen. 

34. It may be ascertained by mere in- 
spnction, that the flame of the mixture with- 
in the lamp is hollow. Towards the top of 
the lamp the flame will sometimes assume u 
more brilliant aspect than at any other part, 
it more frequently happens, however, that 
free carbon (smoke) will escape from the 
top of the lamp. 

35. If it be inquired whence arises the 
luminosity of the flame at the upper part of 
the lamp, or, in its absence, the free carbon 
(smoke), already mentioned, I reply, that 
whilst the explosive mixture burns within the 
cage, the heat evolved will be suflicient to 
carry on the evaporisation of the oil in the 
reservoir of the lamp. This vapor occupy- 
ing, in a partial degree at least, the interior 
of the flame, will be converted into oil gas ; 
and if there be present in the explosive mix- 
ture a large proportion of oxygen, a part of 
the gas will be decomposed, exhibiting its pe- 
culiar brilliancy (45). But should there be 
only a small proportion of oxygen present, 
the nascent oil gas will not become luminous, 
although it may be decomposed, and hence 
the separation of free carbon (smoke). 

86. That the view here taken of the va- 
porisation of the oil is correct, may be sa- 
tisfactorily proved, by employing in a similar 
mixture of explosive gases two safety lamps, 
on© with the wick and the reservoir of oil 
adapted in the usual way, the other with a 
temporary wax wick attached to the reser- 
voir, but without any oil therein. The re- 
lighting of the wick, on the re-admission of 
oxygen to the lamp containing oil, is, under 
these circumstances, perfecllv intelligible 
(16, 17.) 

37. An explosive mixture will burn tran- 
quilly within a safety lamp, without raising 
the wire gauze to a temperature that will 
communicate inflammation to the surround- 
ing atmosphere of explosive gases, so long 
as that atmosphere remains undisturbed ; but 
if the lamp be exposed to a current of the 
explosive gases, the flame within the lamp 



* Sach frequent reference is made to coal gas, becanse 
now that gaa light « making rapid prugreas among the pro- 
vincial town« of this kingdom, there will be greater facili- 
ties than fbrmerly for obtaining it in researches of this 
kind. I object ro the employment of the generic term, 
•arburetted hydrqgen, in a sense synonymous with coal 



will be driven against the wire gauze at the 
side opposite to that Mihence the current 
fli)ws, and then the gas will become suflfi- 
ciently heated to permit the flame to pass 
through, or to comtnunicate inflammation to 
the external atmosphere. 

88. Those explosive mixtures, the propor- 
tionals of whose elements assimilate the 
nearest to two volumes of hydrogen and one 
volume of oxygen, yield by combustion the 
greatest quantity of heat from a given vo. 
lume of the mixture. Hence it is easy to 
understand that the relative proportions of a 
third element, as carbon in carburetted hy- 
drogen, and azote in atmospheric air, deter- 
mine the specific temperature of the mixtures 
in which they may be present. 

39. The security aflibrded by the use of a 
cage of wire gauze in an explosive atmo- 
sphere is not entirely due to the radiating 
properties of the metal. The temperature, 
at any particular part of a large cylindrical 
film of flame of an explosive mixture, burn- 
ing tranquilly within a safety lamp, will be 
very inferior to that arising from the com- 
bustion of the same materials under difler- 
ent circumstances. The vaporisation of the 
oil (35) will enjrage a portion of the heat 
given out by tlic combination of the gases. 
But there is another condition that demands 
especial notice. Whilst a current of the ex- 
plosive mixture is flowing inwards through 
the interstices of the gauze at the base o 
the cage — which current, from its tempera- 
Kire and direction, cannot possibly commu- 
nicate inflammation to the external almo- 
sphere — a similar current of non-explosive 
materials (aqueous vapor, carbonic acid gas, 
free carbon, and azotic gas,) must be neces- 
sarily flowing outwards near the top of the 
lamp.* . When these tranquil currents are 
disturbed by a sudden rush of the exph)sive 
atmosphere, or of comparatively fresh air, 
then it is that explosion ensues. 

40. The phenomena that accompany the 
tranquil combination of explosive mixtures, 
at a temperature below that which is sufli- 
cient to inflame them, are so numerous and 
so interesting, especially when viewed in 
connection with Mr. Faraday's late research, 
es into the action of platina upon gaseous 
bodies, that they will require a separate ne- 
tice. 

41. Having thus enumerated with a mi- 
nuteness that it is feared will be considered 
by some as unnecessary, a variety of pheno- 
mena connected with flame, it now remains 
that we should inquire if the facts eliminated 
support and illustrate the theory of flame, as 
announced by Sir H. Daivy, and the views 
which are advanced by other writers, some 
of whom stand deservedly high in the scien- 
tific world. 

42. It is stated bv Daw, in his Treatise 
on the Safety Lamp, 8vo., London, 1825, p. 
46 : That " the flame of combustible bodies, 
in all cases, must be considered as the com- 
bustion of an explosive mvcture of inflamma- 
ble gas, or vapor and air : for it cannot be 
regarded as a mere combustion at the surface 
of contact of the inflammable matter ; and 
th% fact is proved by holding a taper or a 
piece of burning phosphorus within a large 
flame made by the combustion of alcohol, 
the flame of the candle, or of the phospho- 
rus, will appear in the centre of the other 



* The comparatively low temperature of the flame of 
explosive mixtures present in coal mines, is doubtless ow- 
ing, in a sreat measure, to tlie vast quantities of azotic gas 
ccmtaiDea in those miitnres. 



flame, proving that there is oxygen even in 
its interior part." 

Dr. Ure, Diet. Chem*, 4th edit., London, 
1831, has quoted verbatim the above para- 
graph. Art. Combustion, p. 357, without ac 
knowledgment. He has also enriched his 
pages by copious extracts from Davy's work 
throughout the same article. 

Dr. Graham, Chem^ Catechism, 2d edit., 
London, 1829, Art. Combustion, p. 589, also 
quotes without acknowledgment a part of 
the paragraph. In a note there is the fol- 
lowing piece of information : " The form of 
flame is conical, because the greatest heat is 
in the centre of the infiammahle mixture^ 

Dr. Thompson says, in his admirable 
Treatise on Heat and Electricity, 8vo., Lon- 
don. 1830, p. 309: "Flame is the rapid 
combustion of volatilized matter. The tal- 
low or the wax is melted and drawn up to 
the top of the wick of a candle. Here it is 
boiled and converted into vapor, which as- 
cends in the form of a column. This vapor 
is raised to such a temperature that it eem- 
bines rapidly with the oxygen of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, and the heat evolved 
is such as to heat the vapor to whiteness. 
Flame, then, is merely volatile combustible 
matter heated white hot. The combustion 
can only take place in that part of the co- 
lumn of hot vapor that is in contact with the 
atmosphere, namely, the exterior surface. 
The flame of the candle, then, is merely a 
thin film of white hot vapor, enclosing with- 
in it a quantity of hot vapor, which, for want 
of oxygen, is incapable of burning." 

Dr. Lardner, Cab. Cyc, Treatise on Heat, 
p. 358, seems to entertain similar views to. 
those expressed by Dr. Thompson. By the 
frequent interchange of the terms "gas," 
and " vapor," the passage in the Cab. Cyc. 
is, however, rendered somewhat obscure. 

43. If we observe with attention the flame 
of a combustible body with whose habits we 
are familiar, say, for example, a common 
tallow candle, it will be found to exhibit the 
following phenomena. The tallow being li- 
quified by the proximity of a burning body, 
rises, by capillary attraction, between the fi- 
laments of the wick. As it approaches the 
flame it is converted into vapor, from which 
state it readily passes into that of gas. The 
flame not being in actual contact with the 
wick (1), the vaporisation of the tallow goes 
on simultaneously at every part of the wick 
surrounded by the flame. The blue portion 
of the flame, at its base, as well as the faint- 
er film of blue that surrounds its other parts, 
denote the chemical union of carburetted 
hydrogen and oxygen gases (19, 80, 31.) As 
this union is a continuous process, accompa- 
nied by the evolution of heat, a temperature 
is speedily attained of suflicient intensity to 
decompose a great proportion of the nascent 
inflammable gas. By this decomposition 
successive portions of carbon are separated 
from hydrogen. The hydrogen combines 
with oxygen, forming water ; the carbon at 
this elevated temperature becomes luminous, 
and combining also with oxygen, yields car- 
bonic acid gas (22). 

44. It will be seen that I do not agree 
with Dr. Thompson (42), who maintains 
that the flame of a candle " is merely a thin 
film of white hot tjopor." We are accus- 
tomed to say, that the vapor of certain bo- 
dies, as of alcohol, or ether, is inflammable, 
but I consider the inflammability of these 
vapors is due entirely to the facility with 
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which they are convertible into gases under 
certain specific conditions, and the influence 
of a certain temperature.* 

45. If the view we have taken be correct 
(43), it seems that the combustion of a taU 
low candle involves a somewhat complicated, 
yet, if carefully analyzed, on exceedingly! 
beaatiful process. It is a conical film of lu- 
minous matter (1), changing gradually up- 
wards, from blue to white. It contains, in 
its interior, nascent inflammable gas; but 
DO oxygen (15, 16.) At the very base of 
this film of flame, at a temperature which 
may be termed specifically its own, we may 
perceive indications that a chemical union 
is eoing on between carburetted hydrogen 
and oxy^ren gases ; aqueous vapor and car- 
bonic acid gas being projected from the flame 
at this part.f The supply of inflammable 
gas from within being constant and regular, 
and an equally uninterrupted supply of oxy- 
gen being established by the rarefaction of 
that portion of air in the immediate vicinity 
of the flame, the heat given out by the sud- 
den union of one portion of inflammable 
gas with oxygen is sufficient to decompose 
a large portion of the same material. To 
the latter part of the process are we indebt- 
ed for the illuminating properties of the 
flame. Hence also those important distinc- 
tions perceptible in diflierent parts of the 
same flame ^90). 

46. The name of combustible bodies can- 
not, therefore, ** in all cases be regarded as 
the combastioD of an explosive mixture of in- 
flammable gas, or vapor and air," but as the 
tranquil and progressive combination of in- 
flammable gaa with oxygen. The combus- 
tion of explosive mixtures differs from that 
of a common candle or coal gas, (19, 20, 30, 
31, 43, 44, 45,) inasmuch, that in one case 
there is an immediate combination of all the 
inflammable gas with oxygen ; in the other, 
a part only so combines, whilst the greater 
portion undergoes decomposition previous to 
its ultimate combination (29). The result- 
ants are the same in both cases ; but the 
conditions that produce them essentially dif- 
fer. 

47. WJiat has been said respecting the 
flame of a' candle may be applied, without 
difficulty, to the flatno of those combustible 
bodies with which we are familiar in the or- 
dinary aflTairs of life. The flame of a tal- 
low candle, an oil lamp, and a coal fire, pre- 
sent not only similar, but identical phenome- 
na. The flame of coal gas differs from each 
of the preceding. In the three former there 
is a vaporisation of the elements of the com- 
bustible body, — a spontaneous, or, if I may 
employ the term, an extemporaneous transi- 
tion of this vapor to gas ; then follows inflam- 
mation, decomposition, and re-composition. 

* Some hsve inaintaiiiod that the bodies we designate 
gaaeoos are nothing more than vapors. 1 here only speak' 
of thiqgs as we find them. If gases are vapors, wo knoWi 
them to be more complex and refined, as regards the ar-| 
rangement of their particles, than vapors, in the popular 
aooeplation of the term. Should it be objected that vapor 
of oartain inflammable bodies detonate, if mixed with oxy- 

En, in the same way as emiosive mixtoras of gases, I 
ve only to reply that the aetonation is the result of the 
sodden sod spontaneous evolution of gas, and ita re-union 
with the oxygen present, lliese prooessss may be the 
work only of l-lOOth or 5-lOOth part of a second. 

t To ascertain this fact by experiment, the Ibllowing 
■im|^ means may be employed : if a piece of cold g^ass ' 
or polished metal be held near the blue pcut of the flame, ' 
aqoeoos vapor will be projected upon it. 2. If a drop of 
o saturated solution of lime (lime-water) be held at the end 
of a small glass rod or tnbe war the blue flame, the water 
will become torbid — carbonic at'id gas combining with the 
lime and separating it from the water This ktter experi- 
ment most t>e the work of a moment, or we may bo de- 
oeivad by simply Tsporising the water. 



In the latter case, the gas being previously 
generated, inflammation is the tirst stage in 
the process of combustion : the subsequent 
stages are identical."* 

48. That all the vapor arising from a 
combustible body is not, excepting under 
particular circumstances, converted into gas, 
is abundantly evident by the freo carbon 
(smoke) that arises from a candle, a lamp, and 
a coal Are. Equally evident is it that certain 
conditions must be observed in efiecting the 
combination of all the elements of a previ- 
ously prepared gaseous body with oxygon. 
This we learn by the free carbon (smoke) 
given ofl* from coal gas, when too much is 
admitted to the burner. 

49. Those bodies which contain 'a large 
portion of carbon, as compared with their 
other elements, require difierent management 
from those whose elements of inflammabili- 
ty assimilate in more exact proportions. It 
will be sufficient to mention, and to place in 
juxta-position. 

Ether - - Spirit of turpentine. 

Sperm oil • - Coal tar. 
In ether and in sperm oil, hydrogen and car- 
bon exist in such proportions, that they rea- 
dily pass through the several stages already 
described (47), and form with oxygen new 
compounds. f Spirit of turpentine and coal 
tar, containing, on the contrary, an excess 
of carbon, require a difierent treatment to 
eflect their entire combination with oxygen. 

50. It is inexplicable why Davy employed 
a larger flame of alcohol In his rt^searches 
in preference to a smaller one, since it is so 
difficult to conduct with the former a fair 
and accurate experiment, whilst with the 
latter the results are uniform and conclusive 
(8, 12) ; we have no difliculty in ascertain- 
ing that flame is hollow (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 ;) 
we have the most conclusive evidence that 
oxygen exists not in the interior of flame (8, 
9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17); not even in 
that of explosive mixtures (33). And equal- 
ly certain is it that the habits of explosive 
mixtures are very unlike those exhibit ed by 
combustible bodies under ordinary circum- 
stances (19, 20, 21, 23, 30, 31.) Further, 
we may not only satisfy ourselves that the 
flame of a candle or lamp is conical and 
hollow, but we may ascertain that it does not 
consist only of a thin flim of luminous mat- 
ter, and that combustion takes place only at 
the surface where the inflammable gas comes 
in contact with oxygen. Thus, the flame 
from an Argand burner, when air has access 
to its interior, is not only cylindrical, but hol- 
low, t. e. it consists of two concentric cylin- 
ders, or films of luminous matter (3, 4,) 
whilst the flame from the same burner, when 
air is excluded from its interior, consists only 
of one cylinder, or an external film (5). 
Diflicult as it may be to understand how so 



* The quality of the light from different bodies will de- 
pend--aU other circumstances beii^ the same— on the 
qualities of the combustible body. The most intensely 
white light evidently contains a greater portion of oleflant 
gas than a dull yellow h'ght. It is not, however, unworthy 
of remark, that very murh depends on the management of 

die 



the materials. A tallow candle, with a smaU compact wick, 
will yield a more brilliant light^I mean as to its quality— 
than a simihir candle with a large fibrous wick. What is 
usually termed the perfect combustion of the materials is, in 
ftct, only another tbrm for the perfect oombinalion of all 
the inflammable elements' with oxygen. 



eminent a philosopher as Davy couid have 
erred in relation to this subject, I think we 
have no alternative but to reject his theory 
of flame, since it is wholly unsupported by 
fact and experiment. This will be done, I 
have no doubt, by all who, unbiassed by pre- 
judice, and unawed by great names, will 
Cake the trouble to investigate the matter for 
themselves. J. N. O. Ruttkk. 

Lymington, Hants, May 14, 1834. 

New Locomotive Engime. — [From a corres- 
pondent at Jjiverpool.] — On the S^ June, a 
new Locomotive Engine, made by Messrs. 
Forrester & Co. of Vauxhall Foundry, was 
tried on the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
way. The experiment was crowned with the 
most b ant success ; the engine, which is 
called the Vauxhall, was proved to be the 
must powerful and rapid engine ever on the 
line. 

At eleven A. M. she left the Liverpool sta- 
tion with an extra train ot carriages and lug- 
gage, and arrived at Manchester, (32 miles,) m 
57 minutes. On her return she brought a very 
full train of first class carriages, a private car- 
riage mounted on a surry, and a heavy lug- 
gage waggon, in 67 minutes. 

She mounted the iDclined planes in grand 
style. The distance has been run in less time, 
but never with any thing approaching the 
weight this engine drew. 

She is intended for the Dublin and Kings- 
town railway, the Directors of which, attended 
by C. B. Vignoles, Esq. their Engineer, accom- 
panied the engine to and from Manchester, 
and were highly pleased with the satisfactory 
result of the experiment. 

To the Editor of the Itailroad Journal. 

Sir, — ^I have observed in several late papers 
ah account of an invention by which accidents, 
like those ihat have lately occurred upon the 
inclined planes of thft Columbia and Philadel- 
phia and the Alleghany Portage Railroads^ 
may be preventtvi. In ray humble opinion the. 
inventor has gone to a great deal of useless 
trouble and axpense in making rack- work, cog- 
wheels, and what not. The same end may be 
obtained by a very simple contrivance, that has 
long been in use upon the planes of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. It is simply a piesc 
of timber, say 2^ inches square, by 5 feet.long,, 
shod with iron at one end, trailing behind the 
car, on a pivot or hinge, so that the io- 
instant the rope gives way, the iron point digs 
into the ground and arrests the descent of the 
car. The danger with regard to ascending 
trains is thus very easily guarded against. It 
is otherwise with descending ones, as it is ob- 
vious that any sudden check applied to a car 
going with any rapidity would either destroy 
the car, or shoot forward the load from the car. 
In descending trains, therefore, the condnctom 
should be ever on the alert, and the moment 
they perceive any thing give way apply the ordi- 
nary break, which, if properly constructed, 
will gradually moderate the velocity until it ia 
safe to use the more effective check before de- 
scribed. Safety Valve. 



Mr, Burden*» Boat, — We are sorry to leam, fays 
the Albany Evening Journal, that the injury to Mr. 
Burden'a steamlwat is more serious than we aappoaed 
yesterday. Both cylinders are entirely deairoyed. 
The lo8fl, we understand, will not fall below $25,000. 
t It may not be improper to remark, that wlien aqneous Nor did the accident occnr, aa we 6r8t heard. The 
vapor exiiti in an inflammable body, aa in alcohol and ether, channel was obxiructed by vessels, between one of 
there mnst of neceeaity be oxygen preaenu When, how- 1 ^i^ieh and the dam the boat bad to pass. Finding 
ever, the vapor of thi« bodyie converted into eaa (44), the I ^^^ paaaaffe too narrow, the pilot firat rang hia bell 
oicy^n doea aoc act thf partof a enpporter ; bo» »>y ««;- ^^ .".lop her," and then to •• go back.'* This last 

bimng with half ite volume of oxygen, yields carbonic ox- y' ,, 7 w .* . ^:-.->^w !•«>• v^m,m •» «* «« M^l^^tti »» 

ide, which,mider frvomble circumfta^ba, beoomea, by the bell the Engineer miatsok for one to " ^ tf.*«Mrf, 
addition of another holf vnhuneof oxygen, oarbonio acid, which brought her up on the dam. 
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AmmoI Mechamet, or Proof t of Detigi 
the Animal Frame. Part II., tkowing the 
Application of the lAving Force*. [From 
Ihe Library of Useful Knowledge.] 

, (Cooliiiaad from page 40S.] 

' The valves have no power of accelera- 
tiog the motioD of the b)«od ; they only pre- 
vent its retrograde motion, and cause the 
whole power of the heart to be employed in 
directing the blood forwards in the course «f 
the circulation. But when they are ruptured, 
when the valve first describea it rent, or the 
cordce tendinese are broken, then the mem- 
bnme, which we have said is like a sail, ie 
carried back from the second into the first 
cavity. It ie like the sail tarn from the 
sheets and flying out before the wind : the 
effect is terrible : the pulae of the heart, 
the whole force of which should be given to 
carry the blood forwards in the arteries, has 
half its force directed backwards upon the 

In the same manner the semi.lunar valves 
in the root of the aorta may have thei) 
gina torn. We have described the margin 
of these valves to be strenghtened by a ten. 
d*n or cord run along their edge, like the 
rope which is sewed to the edge of a sail, 
l^ere is an obvious intention in strengthen' 
ing the valve here, but when textures of thie 
kind boaome impaired in the human frame. 
this may give way and be torn, and then the 
re. action of the artery, when the heart has 
given its stroke, is lost ; iot, instead of 
pelling the blood forwards, the blood runs 
backwards into (he heart. The effect of 
these accidents is extreme debility of cir 
lation, with symptoms varied according 
the defect falls on the circulation through 
the lungs, or through the body — that is, 
whether on the right or the lefi heart of 
man. But such accidents are rare, 
never take place until disease has impaired 
ihe slrensth of what we may call the tackle 
of the v^ve. 

The next remark is founded more directly 
on th« hydraulic principle. 

This ring and these valves, at the begin, 
ning of the great artery, imply a certai 
constriction or diminution of the tube at Ihi 
part, and we have now to show that such 
contraotion of the tube at this precise part 
does not diminish the diameter of the co- 
luDiD of blood. This appears an inconsis- 
tency ; but if a stream of water flow from 
a cistern, through a bole in that cistei 
column of water will be diminished at 
tain point of its exit. 

The water flowing through the bottom of 
(he cistern may be represented by converg. 
Fig. 9. 



valve, at the precise part where the blood, 
issuing from the cavity of the ventricle, is 
necessarily contracted to the smallest space. 
The column of blo:id would be contracted 
at this point, even if there were no coats of 
the artery to confine it there. 

We had thought of this as a thing indica- 
ted by reasoning, but we find that an appro, 
priate experiment has been made which 
proves it. 

Fig. 10. 



A being the side of a reservoir, and B 
short tube giving issue to the water, it w 
deliver as much water by this conical co 
Htructe4 mouth as if the tube were of equal 
diameter with the hole in the reservoir. Th 
reader will perceive bow satisfactorily thi 
indicates what is designed by the difference 
the size of the mouth of the ventncle 
ich gives entrance, and that which 
issue to the blood. | 

With a view to explain the motion i 
i in tubes, and finally the motion of the 
blood in the blood-vessels, let us consider 
hat takes place in the motion of the column 
r water which is not contained in a tube. 
When water is poured out, and descends 
I an uninterrupted stream, the column con- 
tracts as it descends, until it has acquired 
such a velocity [hat the atmosphere opposes 
it and scatters it ; we do not mean the con. 
traction illustrated by fig. 9, but that gradu- 
al diminution of the diameter of the stream; 
owing to the height from which it falls. We 
apprehend that this is on the principle that 
falling bodies are accelerated as the square 
root of the height from which they fall, 
The stream being more rapid at its lowi 
part, is necessarily smaller in diameter, until 
having acquired considerable velocity the re- 
sistance of the atmosphere separates its fila. 
ants, and it becomes broader again. 
A very diflerenl appearance is presented 
I a jet d'eau; here the ascending stream 

Fig-Ul- 



tarded as it mounts, and that the stream pro- 
pelled from below is (breed betweui the fi< 
laments* of the column above, and disperses 
ihem, so as to give the column a conical 
form. 

Pig. la. 



This reservoir will be emptied more rapid- 
ly, if, instead of a bote in the bottom at A, 
the water be discharged by a tube, A B, of 
the diameter of the hole. Here the column 
of water being perpendicular, it will be ac- 
' rated at its lower part ; hut instead of 
tiishing its diameter, as it would do if 
confined by a tube, it will draw an addi- 
tional volume of water down, and accelerate 
the discharge. 

It will he very different if the force be aU 
together from behind, as when water is pro- 
pelled into a horizontal tube. 
Fig. 13. 



ing lines ; and their nnited forces impellins 
the stream forward, contract it just beyonc 
the exit — the Tena Conlracta, Nature,- ta- 
king advantage of this law, has constructed 
the narrow ring which we have shown is ne. 
cesmry (o the accurate adjustment of tha 



widens as it ascends. Tlio explt 

this w« conceire to be, that the fluid is re- 



The tube A being conical, will discharge 
more fluid from the reservoir B than if it 
had been of equal length, and its diameter 
throughout the same as at its commencement. 
Because, as it appears to us, the weight of 
Ihe descending column being the force, and 
iperating as a vu a tergo, it is like the 
propelled from the jet d'eau, and the 
gradual expansion of the tube permits the 
steam frambehind to force itself between the 
filaments, and disperses them, without pro- 
ducing that pressure on the sides of the tube 
which must take place where it is of uniform 
calibre. These principles will give great in- 
terest lo the following fact. 

The celebrated John Hunter took great 
pains to prove that the artery had its diame- 
ter enlarged as it proceeded from the heart, 
and that the areas of the branches of an ar. 
tery were greater than the diameter of the 
parent trunk. 

That is to say, the section of the trunk, at 
A, was not so great as the two sections, at B, 
taken together ; that the two sections at B 
taken together were not so great as the four 
sections at C ; that the conjoined diameters, 
therefore, of the branches of an artery were 
greater than the diameters of the artery it. 
self. This fact baa been scmetimes et- 
pressed by saying that the artery was a cone 
with its apex in the heart. 

When we stand by a rapid river, we can 
perceive that the surface of it is not level. 

* .Th»e who tnu of hydraulic* divide ■ ctdomn or ws- 
._ .- ;i__i i_ . ^ which (hey " *' 
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The ■trvam is rapid in the tniddle, and there 
the water is highest. The friction of the 
water against the boUofli and the sides 
tarda the atreatn, whilst the greater veloitity 
of tba current in the centre draws the wu- 
ter to it, which is the reaaon uf its elevatior 
there. 

For the same reason, if am engineci- esti. 
mttte the quantity of fluid to be dsllvered 
throu^ a tube without eatimaling the fric- 
tion of the aides, he will be disappointed in 
the result of his calculation ; for as the wa- 
ter of the river is delayed by the bottom 
and aides, so is the fluid in the -lube retarded 
by the attraction or friction between the wa. 
ter and the tuba. And if we can imagii 
section represeuting the tube and the floi 
Fig. 15. 




water, A will bo the solid tube, R (t 
retarded or arreated by the friction against 
the tube, and the apace C, within the innei 
circle, would represent that purt of th( 
stream which is in uninterrupted flow. Thi 
engineer will, therefore, lay a tube largei 
than would bo necessary, were there nei 
tber atlractien nor friction between the solid 
and fluid. It must further appnar that th( 
smaller the calibre of the lube, the surfaci 
of attraction or friction will be proportionally 
greater. Does not this explain the anato. 
mical fact which we have been contempla- 
ting, that the area of the smaller branches 
is comparatively larger than the trunk from 
which they are derived J 

Two beneficial effects result from this : for 
we itiuat <^erve that tl)e blood-vessels of 
the body are reservoirs as well as conduit 
pipes. A man of middling stature lias 33 lbs. 
of blood in hia circulating; ,vBSBels ; if the 
veaevls did not enlarge as they receded from 
th« heart, there would be no place for the de- 
ponte of this great quantity of blood. The 
advantages, then, of this particular form, are, 
jSrsf, that a quantity of blood necessary to 
the eoooomy is contained within the vessels ; 
and, teixmdly, that the blood is more easily 
ui^ed forwards by the irction of iho heart. 
The reader will not now be surprised in 
learning, that a pipe of a conical form, that 
is, enMrgiag as it procceda, gives the b 



Water flowing in a tube will be retarded 
by any sudden angle in the tid>e. If the ad- 
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of a jet d'eau have not a gentle 
n sweep where it is turned, the jet of 
water will not reach the height which it ought 
to do by calculation of the height of the re. 
Tvoir of water from which it descends : il 
11 go bigher^from the tube A than from B, 
nis circumstance explains the uniform and 
paraboUc curve which the great artery of the 
body lakes in first ascending froni the heart. 
It explains also why the branches of the 
great artery ^o off" at different angles, ac 
cording to their distance from the heart, or, ir 
other words, why they pass off at smaliei 
angles with the stream the farther the arte- 
ry recedes from the heart. 

In the distributiaii of water pipes, it ii 
very necessarj to attend to the angle ai 
which the small pipe is attached to the great- 
er one, not only because a pipe being bent ab- 
ruptly causes loss of motion from the im- 
pulse of the fluid against the side, but alsc 
from another well known law of hydraulics. 

a pipe be fixed into another so i 
join it at an angle contrary to the dire< 
of the stream, the discharge into that Tateml 
branch frwm the larger lube will not only te 
h smaller than we might estimate by the 
of the lubes, but, in certain 
I, it will discharge nothing at 
nay, on the contrary, the water would be 
from the leaser lube into the greater, 
until the lesser tube be emptied, and air be 
icked in. 

Bernouilli found that when a small tube, B, 
as inserted into the aide of a horizontal 




Remnrki on the Leafing of Oak Trees, and the 
Tiati of the early Foliage. By the Rev. 
W. T. Breb, a. M. [From Loudon's Gar- 
dener's Magazine.] 

{The following article is deserving the al^ 
tention of all those who study landscnpe gar- 
dening. It exhibits the accurate observations 
id taste of this writer.— Ed.] < 
The most inattentive observer can hardly 
il to have remarked that there is a very consl- 

whieh different individuals of the same spe- 
^s of oak, (Quereus Robur,) expsnd find shad 
their leaves ; those, of course, which assume 
tbeir foliage earliest in the spring, losing it 
earliest in the autumn; and vice versa. Ac- 
cordingly it is very common to see one oak 
tree in full verdure, while its next neighbor, 
only a tew yards distant in the same wood or 
hedgerow, is pprfeclly bare, or, at most, with 
its buds only bursting- It is an equally obvi- 
ous remark, that these trees vary no less in the 
tints which they exhibit on first coming into 
leaf; and, again, nearly as much so when they 
are preparine to lay aside their honors in the 
autumn. "'The buddin? oak," says Gilpin, 
" displays gre.at variety." Of the vernal tints, 
whicn, if not so rich and luxuriant in the eye of 
the painter, are yet exceedingly tender and 
beautiful, some are of a delicate green, others 
rich brown, yellow, bright sutpliur-culored, red 
almost approaching to scarlet, with innumera- 
ble^ ntenriediate gradations of color. Il strikes 
me that these obvious facta might be turned to 
good account by the planter, whether his chief 
object in plnntiiig be profit or ornament, if 
there be any truth i[i the received Opinion, that, 
" of trees of the same species, Ibose which ex- 
pand their leaves last in the spring, and shed 
them last in Ihe autumn, afford the best lim- 
ber," it would surely be worth any one's while, 
who plants for profit, to select his oaks accord- 
ingly. A^ain, in mere ornamental planting, 
much advantage might result from paying atlen. 
tion to the difterent liuta exhibited by the foliage, 
respectively, both in spring and autumn. It is 
easy lo conceive the happy effect which might 
be produced by either harmoniously grouping 
together individuals of the same hues in llieir 
early foliage, or by judiciously contrasting 
those of different ones. A whole grove or ave. 
nue might be fornied, which, at that moat in- 
teresting season of the year, when the leaves 
are yet tender, shuuld display, tliroughout its 
'a regular series of graduated 
tints, or any other combination of color, ac- 
Rording to the taste or fancy of the planter ; 
nnd a corresponding effect would, iff mistake 
not, be visible also in the autunm- In one part 
of the park or pleasure-ground it may bo desi- 
rable ttat a particular spot should be occupied 
by oaks which come into leaf the earliest of 
their kind ; while, in another, it may be no less 
object to introduce such as retain their 
leaves to the latest period in the autumn. Even 
Be of single trees, it may, according lo 
ancee, be of aome importance to the 
landscape, whether the one selected for a parlL 
cular situation be early or late in its period of 
leafing, of one color or another. Innumerable, 
in shrirl, are the arrangements, the agreeable 
contrasts and combinations, which might be 
formed by paying attention to the above cir- 
■ - 1 do not pretend to lay down 



conical pipe, A, in which the water was 
flowing towards the wider end, C, not only 
none of the water escaped through the 
smalltube, but the water from a vessel placed 
at a considerable distance below was drawn 
up through the tube B into the pipe A. 

The Duke of Suthcrlaad wm nnanimonslr elacicd 
Fraaidant of the Briliab InBliinlion, «i ■ reconl m— ' 
ling of ihe Diiscton sod Ooviraon of ibe lastiim 



rrecise rules for the guidance of the planter ; 
merely throw out a few hints in the nope of 
drawing attention to an interesting subject, 
which appears to me to have lieen more ne- 
glected than it deserves.' Wilh most planters, 
and, I believe I may say, with all nurserymen, 
oaks are oaks, and that is all : no regard whaU 
ever ia had to the indivklual varieties of our 
native oak, unloas, indeed, these be of a very 
marked and unusual character. Now, if there 
were a call, on the part of purchasers, for the 
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wly or the late leafing varieties, or for those 
of this or that particular lint or form of foliage J 
nurserymen would soon learn to sort their 
oaks accordingly, in order to meet the demand 
of their customers, or planters, by sowing the 
acorns and raising their own oaks, might adopt 
the same method themselves. Nothing could 
be easier than to do this ; for the oak is a tree 
which developes the peculiar characters which 
I have above alluded to, at a very early stage of 
its existence ; even the very first season it 
spnngs from the acorn, as will b^. obvious to 
any one who will but examine a seed-bed when 
the youi^ trees are first coming up in the 
sprmg. There he will see some in broad fo- 
hage, whfle others are only just emerging 
above the ground. Every variation of color, 
also, wiU be perceptible, as much as in trees of 
niature age ; and these peculiarities, it is to be 
observed, are constant m the individuals, and 
are retained throughout life : as is the infant 
seedlmg, m regard to its period of leafing, and 
the Unts of Its foliage, so is the full-grown oak. 
*.ven extreme old age is not found to retard 
the expanding of the leaves, or to aflect their 
color. I consider a bed of seedling oaks, exhi- 
biUng, as It does, such diversity ofcolor and of 
form m tiie foliage, a most interesting object 
for contemplation ; and I have sometimes fan- 
cied that even more of the future characters of 
the mature '— 
tall or 



limbs, and the general style and figure of the 
head and branches, might almost be predicted 
at this early period : but this, perhaps, is mere 
idle speculation. 

I may add, that the same discrepance in the 
period of assuming and shedding the leaf is 
observable in other trees besides the oak, 
especially in the horse chesnut, the beech, and 
the ash. w. T. Brbb. 

Allesley Rectory, February 21,' 1834. 

A Paratite Tree,-—! have recent ly, on a visit to 
Mr. Gee's plantation, thiee miles south of Quincy, 
Gadsden county, in this ler ritory, observed a natural 
curiosity ; the following description of which may 
he mterestmg to you and many of. the readers of the 
American Journal of Arts and Science : It is a yel- 
low pme tree bearing another in a perfectly healthful 
and flourishing state, like itself and those in the 
woods around them. The trees, as represented in 
this sketch, are united about ihirry.five feet from the 
ground, where they entwine around each other. The 
one that » borne (marked A) extends down to within 
about two feet of the ground, and is alive and health, 
ful to Its lowest extremity. These trees have been 
in the condition in which they now are for a period 
longer back than the first seulement of the country 
by the present population. They were pointed out 
by the Indians as a curiosity to the first Americans 
who came to Florida. The sf urop^of the tree which 
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wre tree, such as its propensity to mn which ho-!!!^^?- "'°°* '"'"'?>««'•<». •»<« ">• place 
short in the stem. fprS:di,/in 'SJIy.i^lXn.Hn'slg^j^r^ 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Thb PrINCIFLBS of PhySIOLOOV APFLltD TO THB 

PaBSEBVATION OV HeALTH. A»D TO THB ImPROVBMBNT 

OF Physical and Mental Edijcation; I vol.; by 
Andrew Combe, M.D., Fellow of the ftoy al College 
of Phyaicians of Edinburgh. New York: Harper 
y Brothere. '^ 

It^•s long since we met with a work of the 
■ame size which contained such a mass of use 
ful knowledge as does the little 18mo before us. It 
IB an elementary book on physical education, where- 
in every principle laid down is iUustraied by some 
lact that instantly impresses its truth upon the mind. 

1 he work is already so generally spoken of. and 
and approved, that it is not necessary i., go imo a 
iDinute examination of its contents ; but we have 
marked a number of passages for quotation, which 
wil give some idea of the philosophic thought and 
study, which Mr. Combe has brought to the most fa. 
miliar subjects, and the enlightened application he 
has made of ordinary facts, to elucidate his prin- 
ciples. * 

Happy would it often be for suflering man could 

he see beforehand the modicum of punishment 

which h.s multiplied aberrations from t^e .wTof 

physiology are sure to bring upon bim. BuL?s To 

he great majority of instances, the breach of the 

frequency of its repetition rather than by a single 
act; so 18 the punishment gradual in its infli«3 
and slow in manifesting its accumulated Xt^a„d 

thl%'rr^ -'•"''• r ^ '^' ^^'-^-^^^^ of Time at which 
the ful effect is produced, are the reasons why man 

l*"'L?w"rT' •" "!l*^" ^^'^' '^ trace the^nl'^: 

Lealh X th« '*'"*^"".' ^ "^* -"d his broken 
heal.h. But the connexion subsists, although he 
does not regard it, and the accumulated coni. 
quences come upon him when ho leasf e^pS^i 

of linhh ?"""/*' " *^**'"'^*' *^ ^^^ ^«» enjoyment 
of health; and reason says, that every deirree of 

Vitiation mast necessarily be proportionally hurtful 

nil we arnve at that degree at Thich, &"?« 

cess, the conunuance of life becomei imS>«sib"" 

femaTe'^hTi: fo^d 'Tr^" ' '''^^•'^'^ ^^^^^^^ 
nmaie, who is fond of freqaeDiiiiK heated rooina. 

or crowded p.rrie,. ,he«,e., „r ch«rchor«rMU 
her atiemiOD to the hartful coneequencee wWch ^e 
muet mfliel on herwlf by inhaling the rWrted*' 
of .uch *wemblie., her .n,wer in»ar«Wv*rih« 
h« h!'""* f"^ •■"" .•" "'^ di.i«.-eed,le bS 
m!l„ ,7..""-' 7"" **'•■ '•3' which rte e«i on»y 
me«n, that a single exposure to them does not always 
cause an illnese serious enough to send her to bed 
ot e«ue .cote pain; although' both result .?e,d: 
muted sometimes to hare followed. An intelligent 

that ther do hurt her, and that although the effMiT 
ol each exposure (o their influence is m mSwd m 
not to arret ajienUon. it is not the less pS«wi»V 
and mfloenr..! m producing and maintkin*gTat 
general del.cac, of health by which she is charal 
tenxed. and Iron, which no medical treatm«« wn 

op!;«7io„!'' '" '""« " '- '""'• ~""' -^ft^" 

The debility so generally contpUlned of in sprinc 
by .nvdids and person, of a delicate consti'S 
and which rendei* ihM season of the year w forS 
dabempr^ipect. ua in reality «, 6tal. Mem. ,o 
result more Irom the accumnlaled effects of th. 
preceding winter months than from any thing dU 
rectly inherent in the season iiself. At the com. 
|mencement of winter, such person, feel comMM- 

n™!.^^J "^S "r. light, and exercise, daring the 
preceding months of summer and autumn. But in 
proporiion as they are deprived of these sdvsntages 
by the advance ol winter, and are subjected to "he 
enl influence of confinement to close rooms, deli 
cient exercise, cold damp air. and depriTation of the' 
stimulus of igh,. ,h, ,„„i„ „f J,, co„,^,„,ij; 

become impaired, and debility and relaxation beX 
to be felt, and make pr.ogress from day to dav, Ull 
on the arrival of spring they have reached their 
maximum, and either give rise to posiUve disaue 
or gimdoally diMppear at ihe return of ihS int^ 
ung influence of longer and warm.r daysT T^^ 
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It is belieTed by many, that marsh miasmata and 
and other poisons are absorbed by the skin, and Bi- 
ehat considered the fact as established in regard to 
the effluvia of dissecting-rooms. There are many 
reasons for concurring in this belief. The plague, 
for instance, is known to be much more readily com- 
manicated by contact than by any other means, and 
this can happen only through the medium of absorp- 
tion. Xgain» it is certain that flannel and warm clo- 
thing are ex remely useful in presenring those who 
are unavoidably exposed to the action of malaria 
and of epidemic influences; and these manifestly act 
chiefly by protecting the skin. A late writer on the 
Malaria of Rome strongly advocates this opinion, 
and expresses his conviction that the ancient Ro. 
mans snfl*erd less from it, chiefly because they were 
always enveloped in warm woollen dresses. This 
opinion, he says, is justified by the observation, that 
since the period at which the use of woollen cloth- 
ing came again into vogue, intermittent fevers have 
very sensibly diminished in Rome. Even in tho warm 
est weather the shepherds are now clothed in sheep 
skins. Brochfai, who experimented extensively on 
the subject, obtained a notable quantity of putrid 
matter from the unwholesome air, and came to the 
conclusion, that ii penetrated by the pores of the 
skin rather than by the lungs. Broechi ascribes the 
immunity of the sheep and cattle, which pasture 
night and day in the Campagna, to the protection 
afforded them by their wool. These remarkB de- 
aerve the serious attention of observers, — parlicu. 
larly as, according to Patissier; similar means have 
been found effectual in preserving the health of la- 
bourers digging and excavating drains and canals in 
marshy grounds, where, previous to the employment 
of these precautions, the mortality from fever was 
very considerable. 

It if a general law, that every organ acts with in- 
creased energy when excited by its own stimulus ; 
and the application of this law to the different func 
rions of the skin may help to remove some of our 
difficulties. The skin exhales most in a warm dry 
atmosphere, because the latter dissolves and carries 
off the secretion as fast as it is produced; and the 
same condition is unfiavorable to absorption, because 
nothing is present upon which the absorbents of the 
akin can act. In a moist atmosphere, on the other 
hand, the absorbents meet with their appropriate 
stimulus, and act powerfully ; while exhalation is 
greatly dimin-shed, because the air can no longer 
carry off the perspiration so freely. Apparently from 
this extensive absorption, we find the inhabitants of 
marshy and humid districts remarkable for the pre- 
dominance of the lymphatic system, as has long been 
remarked of tiie Dutch; and as malaria prevails 
chiefly in situations and seasons in which the air is 
loaded with moisture, and is most energetic at pe 
rioda when absorption is most active aou moiatnre is 
at its maximum, the probability of its being received 
into the system chiefly by cutaneous absorption^ is 
greatly increased, and the propriety of endeavoring 
to protect onrseivea from ita influence by warm 
woollen clothing becomes more striking. In the 
army and navy, accordingly, where practical expo 
rience is most followed, the utmost attention is now 
paid to enforcing the use of flsnnel and sufficient 
clothing, as a protection against fever, dysentery, 
and other diseaaes, particularly in unhealthy cliinates 
In the prevention of cholera, flannel was decidedly 
useful. * * . * * * 

The advantages of flannel as a preservative from 
disease ifi warm as well as in cold climates are 
now 80 well understood, that in the army and navy 
its use is cogently, and with great propriety, in. 
sisted on. Captain Murray» late oi H. M. S. Valo- 
roue, told me that he was ao strongly impressed 
from former experince with a sense of the efitcacy 
of the protection afforded by the constant use of 
flannel next the akin, that when, on his a nivalin 
England in December, 1833, after two ytfars' ser 
vice amid the icebergs on the coast of Labrador, the 
ship was ordered to sail immediately ior the West 
Indies, he ordered the purser too draw two extra 
flannel shirts and pairs of drawers tor each man, 
and instituted a regular daily inspection to see that 
they were worn. These precautions were followed 
by the happiest results. He proceeded to this 
situation with a crew of 150 men; visited almoat 
every island in the West Indies, and many of the 
ports in the Gulf of Mexico ; and, notwithstanding 
the sudden transition from, extreme climates, re- 
turned to England without the loss of a aingle man, 
or having any sick on bc»ard on his arrival. In tho 
letter in which Captain Murray communicates these 
facts, he adds, that every precaution was need, by 
lig[hting stoves between decks, and scrubbing with 
hot sand, to oosure the most iboroagh drynessi and 



every means put in practice to promote cheerfulness 
among the men. When in command of the Recruit 
gun-brig, which lay about nine weeks at Vera Cruz, 
the same means preserved the health of his crew, 
when the other ships of war anchored around him 
lost from twenty to fifty men each. 

That the superior health enjoyed by the crew of 
the Valorous waa attributable chiefly to the means 
employed by their humane and intelligent comman- 
der is shown by the analogy of the Recruit ; ior 
although constant communication was kept up be- 
tween the latter and the other ships in which the 
sickness prevailed, and all were exposed to the 
same external cauacs of disease, yet no case of 
sickness occurred on board the Recruit. Facts like 
these are truly Instructive, by proving how far man 
possesses the power of protecting himself from in- 
jury, when be has received necessary instruction, 
and choosea to adapt his conduct to his situation. 

For those who are not robust, daily sponging of 
the body with cold water and vinegar, or salt water, 
is the best substitute for the cold bath, and may be 
resorted to with safety and advanuge in most states 
of the system ; especially when care ia taken to 
excite on the surface, by the Hubsequent friction with 
the fleah-brush or hair.glove, the healthy glow of re- 
action. It then becomes an excellent preservative 
from the effects of changeiible weather. When, 
however, a continued aensation of coldness or chill 
is preceptible over the body, sponging ought not to 
be persisted in : dry friction, aided by the tepid bath, 
is then greatly preferable, and often proves highly 
serviceable in keeping up the due action of the skin. 

HlSTOaiCAL AND DBSCaiPTIVK AcCOtTlfT OF PbRSIA, 

from the earliost ages to the present time. By Jas. 
B, Fraser, Esq. 1 vol. Harper's Family Library. — 
Any one who has been hurried through the vivid and 
deeply interesting pagea of '* The KuxzilbaBh^*' by 
the varied scenes of peril, and stirring pictures of 
oriental life, detailed by the bold adventurer, will 
allow that the task of compiling the present work 
conid hardly have fallen into batter bands than thoee 
of Mr. Fraser. Sir John Malcolm's book, indeed, 
must ever remain a standard work upon this interest, 
tng country, and Porter and Morier (the author of 
the new novel, Ayeaha) will airways be read by those 
who wiah to obtain a minute account of the antiqui- 
lies of Persia, bat none of them, wo Tcnture 
to say, have brought together such a variety 
of information in relation to the resources of Go- 
vernment, Natural History, and character of the 
inhabitants, as ia here detailed by Mr. Fraser. — 
The reason — a very simple one — it ia due to these 
eminent writers should be stated. Mr. F. has boldly 
and liberally availed himself of their labora ; and we 
may add, of those of almost every other author that 
baa written upon Persia. A personal 'acquaintance 
with many parts of the country, and a residence there, 
we believe of some years duiation, has made him so 
master of his subject, that be is enabled to collect the 
various and sometimes contradictory matter from 
these various sources, and, passing it through the 
crucible of his own mind, produce a result at once 
clear and satisfactory. The Messrs. Harper have 
certainly been very fortunate of late in the works 
selected for their Family Library. Two books like 
those of Combe and of Fraser, within a few weeks, 
make no mean contribution to one*8 sources of in- 
struction and amusement. t 

Tbb North Ambrican Rbvibw, No. LXXXIV.-^ 
July. — It is with equal pride and plsasnre iliat on 
each returning quarter we still find this excellent 
publication stoutly holding its way, and maintaining, 
amidst the existing degeneracy of criticism, a vigor 
of style, and ifldependence of tone, that reminds one 
of the palmy days of the old Edinburgh. The pre- 
sent No. contains, we think, more than the usual 
variety of articles, and there are one or two— par- 
ticularly that on ** the Free Cities of Flandera** — to 
which it may be advanugeona to return, and make 
the subject of future comment. 

In the meantime, we will confine ourselves to one, 
the snlgect matter of which ia somewhat lighter, 



though we apprehend hardly more familiar to many 
of our readers. We find some very clever observa- 
tions on *« the Life and Writings of Crabbe," which 
do not read the less agreeably, that we have not for- 
gotten the exquisite criticisms of Jeffrey, made at the 
time the different works of this highly original au- 
thor appeared. The poetry of Crabbe, we are in* 
dined to believe, will never become popular in this 
country. Our idea may be fanciful — but we believe 
it too praetieal for our people — too much of every- 
day life, for an every.day-life peopled—who, when 
they do take an excursion into the realms of 
fancy, delight just as much in the gay flutter, 
the dance oi acarfs and pennons, the gleaming of 
lances, and the clang of the lierald*s trumpet in one 
of Scott's or James's tournaments — or, changing the 
scene for one still more sumptuous, the citron groves 
and roseate bowers that Moore*s voluptuous faooy 
loves to revel in — delight in these, we say, fall ae 
much as the rich and luxurious noble, who dwells 
so earnestly upon Crabbe's pages, because they 
paint life wholly different from what he sees 
it around him. The writings of Crabbe we 
hold to be a perfect tonic for an indolent, lux. 
urious-minded man — ogreeable, from their stim. 
ulating properties, and wholesome in their ef- 
fect. But, he who has to toil and wriggle through 
this pheesy werid, with hundreds among the pant- 
ing and sweating creatures around him, to pre- 
vent hia forgetting the coarser traits of hnmanity, 
requirea no such vigorous mental applications as 
Crabbe's forbidding pictures of life, to make him re. 
member his share in its concerns — and when he 
flings off the trammela of business to amuse himself 
for an hour, if Poets are his companiona, he selects 
those that will bring other muscles of his mind into play 
than those which have just been over-exercised. He 
delights in abstract delineations of the play of human 
feelings on Byron's wandering page. He givea a glove* 
less hand to the heat ty gallants, half knight and half 
freebooter, in Scott's stirring lay. He flirts in a Pa- 
phian bower with Moore's meritricious muse, or he 
watches the woodland shadows move, and beara the 
leavea whisper in one of Bryant's delicious groves. 
And yet we like Crabbe : he is the great utilitarian 
poet of the age, — the first that ever stripped from 
the real ills of humble life the absurd and injuriona 
veil that the pastoral poets had thrown around them. 
Abanrd, because charmctera and situations like those 
in Pope's pastorals, for instance, are as true to the 
laws of mental, as is the conformation of a mermaid 
to those of corporeal pbiaiology. Injuriona, becaiwe 
by aoftening the asperity of the ills endured by the 
bumble poor, in the eyf*s of those more happily situ- 
ated — ^their charities would be blunted, and their 
thankfulness to heaven for their own enviable lot 
abated. We do not doubt that many a reflecting 
Englishman has gone, from the perusal of Crabbe's 
Tales, into an immediate examination of the Poor 
Lawa of his country. f 

Lrrr six's Mosbum of For sign Litbratitrb and 
SciBNGB AND Art — for July. CarvllIs.^A bold and 
eharacteriatic aketch of O'Connell and Shiel, form 
the frontispiece to this number, which contains a 
very good aolection of articles. One of these from 
the Foreign Quarterly tries to be quite sharp upon 
our countryman. Dr. Dekay, because, in speaking 
of the English, he adopts the vein of Muskau and 
Haussei, rather than the self-adulatory tone of one 
of the modest Islandera themselves. Another paper 
from the same publication (we wiah it was more 
known among us,) contains a moat interesting view 
of Swedish periodical literature, from which we 
make an e&trnct, that would do well in an appendix 
to Knickerbocker'a History of New York. 

We feel hugely tempted to leave these eimple, 
but curious, and to our mind, intereating annals of 
Seandinavian discovery to the reader's eonfideration. 
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•Ten a« he now has them, neither troubling him with 
any of the multifarioua diaquiaitiona they have pro- 
dticed amongat the learned of Sweden and Den. 
roarkaa to the preciae potnta of the North American 
coaai to which they refer, nor balancing the rival 
pretenaiona of Newfoundland, Baffin's Bae, and La- 
brador, of Virginia, and of every SMte lying be. 
tween the month of the Potomac and ihe St. Law. 
rence. Aa the Norwegtana have not aa yet advanc. 
ed any claim of proprietorahip, founded upon prior 
diacovery or occupancyi no qneation of political 
importance la involved in that of disputed locality ; 
and old Stnrleaon'a account is too plain and atralght- 
forward, we think, to admit any doubt of hia voyages, 
at leaai thoae of the Erikaon race having reached 
a southam latitude without fixing the preciae de- 
gree. The only part of hia narrative that appeara 
to ua at all perplexing, ia hia deacribing the na. 
tivea of hia Vinland aa Eaqnimaux. Thia difficul- 
ty Schroder solvea by the auppoaition, that the £a. 
quimaux may tbrmerly have poasesaed a larger por- 
tion ol the continent, and been aubsequently driven 
northwarda from the more genial regiona by the Red 
Men ; and aaauradly we know nothing of the early 
hiatory of the New World that should justify our re. 
jection of the hypothesis as impossible. But it is to 
be observed, that such indications of a different race 
of inhabitanta from the preaent Indiana, as have yet 
been found in North America, lead to the conjecture, 
that the predeeeaaora of the Red Men were more ci- 
vilised, not more barbarona, than themselves. We 
must refer this question to Transatlantic antiquariea, 
offering, however, to the general reader this one ad- 
ditional auggeatioa, that to the fair, stately, and arro- 
gant Northment all aavagea might aeem aofficiently 
alike, to make the description of thoae they knew 
beat anawer for the better looking atrangera. And 
now, after expreaaing our wonder that the whole 
Greenland colony did not tranaplant itaelf bodily to 
the iair and fruitful Vinland, where, aa their numbers 
would aeauredly have enabled them to resist the 
Skraelingrt they might have lived in comfort, we 
proceed to the later connexion of Scandinavia with 
tho New World. 

About the year 1635 one Wilhelm Uaaelina, or 
Willam Uaaling, (for hia name ia written both ways) 
an Antwerper, aaid to have been in aome way con 
nected with the Dutch West India Company, propoe 
ed to Gustavua Adolphua of Sweden to eatablish a 
Swedish commercial company, upon atmilar prin. 
ciplea with the Dutch, for the creation o( a trade 
with America, and the advancement of the gene- 
ral commercial proaperity of Sweden. The ar. 
dent and patriotic monarch was pleaaed with the 
•uggeation, and granted a privilege or charter for 
the incorporation of auch a company, under the ti- 
tle of General or Southern Company, which is da- 
ted the ISth of June, 1646. In this company his 
Mijesty'a own royal self became a partner, the 
queeiwniother, together with the chief of the no- 
blea and biahopat to say nothing of official person. 
Bgea, municipal dignttariea, and the inferior cler- 
gy, following hia example. In hia more proper 
kingly capacity, Gusuvus Adolphos wks to re. 
eoive both a dnty of 4 per cent, and a fif^h of all 
minerala, with the tenth of all other colonial produce, 
while U8aling*a services were to be rewarded witn 
one-tenth per cent, upon all purchases and salea. — 
The following year thia charter was sanctioned by^ 
the national diet ; but the foreign politics of Swe- 
den, especially the ahare taken in the Thirty 
Yeara' War by Guatavus Adolphua, and after- 
wards that great king'a untimely death, had near, 
ly strangled the scheme in its birth. Subsequent- 
ly, however, at the inatigation of one Peter Me- 
newe or Menuet, a Dutchman, and a discarded 
eerventof the Dutch West India Company, Axel 
Oxenatiema, the great Swediah chancellor and 
atatesman, revived the project, and declared him 
self president of the company, and obtained from 
Charles First of England, a cession of all British 
claima to the land upon the banka of the Dela- 
ware. 

** Well anpplied with coloniata, provision, ammnni. 
nition, and merchandise adapted lor barter with, or 
preaenta to the Indians, Mennet was deapatched from 
Gotheborg ^Go(heiiburg) with two vessels; in the 
spring of 1638 he reached the mouth of the Delaware, 
and landed in what is now the State of thatnamcnear 
Cape Henlopen, which he called Paradiae Point, and 
the acite of the present Lewie Town, Paradiae. A 
district of coimtry extending from that point up the 
Delaware to Santickan Fall, (now Trenton in New 
Jersey,) and thence aa far inland aa waa deaired, 
was porchaaed of the Indiana aa the perpetual pro. 
perty of the crown of Swedea. The treaty waa 
drawn up in Dutch, and the Indiana aet their handa 



land marks thereto. Payment waa made in awla, 
needles, scissors, knives, hatchets, guns, powder 
and ball, (the Swedes were less cautious than the 
Norwegiana,) blankets and coarse cloths. Land- 
snrveyer Klitig, who had accompained the co- 
lony, measured and mapped the country. It was 
named Nya Swerige, (Now Sweden,) and its boun. 
dariea were marked by posts set in the ground. 
In length it was something belter than twenty 
Swediah miles, and in breadth unlimited, or, 
extended as far as the purchaaers chose. Upon the 
hill beside the present Wilmington in Delaware, 
Mennet founded a fortreaa, named after the then 
reigning Queen of Sweden, Ckri$Unm Skaru (Chris- 
tina*a Castle.) The Hollandera, who were settled 
upon the River Hudson, had once had aome forts 
even upon the Delaware, whence they had been dri- 
ven by the Indians, who had utterly destroyed their 
buildings. These Dutchmen kept some of their 
number nevertheless constantly reaident upon the 
eaatern bank of the Delaware, to watch the move- 
menta of whoever should visit those parts. Their 
purpose waa to eecnre at least the peninsula (now 
New Jeraey) between that river and Nieuw Amster- 
dam (now New York.) As soon aa it was observed 
that Menuet was laying the foundation of a castle, 
the Director.General of the New Netherlanda pre- 
tested against the act in the name of the Dutch Com. 
pany, upon the ground that the river belonged to 
them. But these remonstrancea produced no ef- 
feet upon Mennet, and on the Dutchmen*s side the 
matter did not for some time proceed beyond 
words.** 

The Swedish colony waa henceforward managed 
much like the colonies of other nations. An attempt 
was made to tranaport convicta thither, but we are 
told that ** the neighboring nations and the Indiana** 
so much disliked the measure, that the first jail car- 
go was returned upon the hands of its shippers, and 
the idea was given up. Speculationa in silk, wine, 
and salt were aet on foot, and the company were en- 
dowed, after many changes of plan, with a monopoly 
for supplying the mother country with tobacco.^ 
Meanwhile New-Swedish towns were building, not 
only in the present New Jersey, but alao in what is 
now Delaware, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. We 
are told, 

** In thia direotion the Swedish possessions ex- 
tended to the great falls of the Susquehannah, in the 
present Pennsylvania, of which the first European 
cultivators were Swedes. With the Indians they 
lived upon good terms, and learned their language, 
but with the Hollandera incessant diaputes arose. — 
Our countrymen considerd themselves as the right, 
ful owners of the land they had bought, and resiated 
the pretensions and invasions of the Dntch. These 
again complained if the intolerable arrogance of the 
Swedes, who, they averred, paid no more attention 
to Dufrh protestations than * if a cow ahould fly over 
their heads.' ** 

This beautiful illustration is ticked offin theorigi. 
nal, as though extracted from some HoUando. Ameri- 
can state paper or other document, and we have 
carefully tradacribed the marka, becanae, if the figure 
of speech be at all applicable, we must say it makea 
strongly against its employers. If the Swedes paid 
at muek attention to the Dutch protests as they would 
have paid to a phenomenon ao awful and so unwonted 
as that of a flying cow, (some vague nuraery rami, 
niacencea of a cow reported to have jumped over the 
moon cannot invalidate the adjective " unwonted,**) 
we ahould pronounce them the moat attentive, and 
moat polite too, of diplomatiata. At least for our- 
selves, we confess, that not all the possible proctols 
which could be concocted by all poaaible confer- 
ences, nay, we believe no political occurence short 
of internal revolution or foreign conquest, would 
commote our inward man a half, or a hundredth 
pan as much aa the eight of one of the ** milky mo. 
there** who daily perambulate the environa of Lon- 
don, gently riaing from the road, yard, or field, and 
hovering over our own individual heada. But our 
preaent buaineaa not being to criticize Dutch rea. 
aoning or Dutch eloquence, we return ro the colo- 
nial dissensions between the two nationa. 

'* * Should the Sweedish governor'-^writes Adrian 
van der Donck, (we anspect, but cannot positively aa. 
aert, the brilliant inventor of the flying-cow compari- 
son,) * receive reinforcementaln time, we shall have 
more trouble with him than we had with the English 
or any of their governors.' ** 

The government at Stockholm does not appear 
to have duly exerted itaelf in behalf of the active 
coloniata, not even supplying mesne of conveyance 
for thoae who were eager to aeek, cultivate, and 
defend the new and more fertile Sweden. The I 
Dntch bnilt Fort Casiniir on the weatem bank of* 



the Delaware, despite the o^m^^ pmteatationa of 
Prints, the second governor j and he, in despair at 
the neglect under which hia proniaing colony lan- 
guished, committed hia authority te hia aon-in-law, 
Papegoija, aa vice-governor, and in 1653 returned 
home. In 1654 Papegoya received the limig.looked- 
for reinforcementa, and Riaing, who . came out 
with them aa govemor*s aasiatant.coun8ellor, and 
secretary to the College of Commerce, immediate, 
ly upon landmg took Fort Casimir. Papegoija 
now made over hia authority to Riaing, who, aa- 
auming tf\p Dutch title of Director-General, con- 
eluded a new treaty of cloaer friendship with the 
Indians, during the negotiation of which, we are 
told that the interpreter employed by the Swedea 
being graced, with a magnificent beard, the bald* 
chinned aboriginea insisted that he ahould ^have 
ofi* one half the honor of his manhood ere he 
should presume to exercise his oflSce on their be- 
half. 

But the Dutch yielded their poaaeaaiona only to 
auch aa were too strong for them, which the Swedes 
were not. In the course of the following year, 
troopa were deapatched from the United Provinces 
to Nieuw Amsterdam* at the head of which Governor 
Stoyvesant first recovered Fort Caaimer, then com- 
polled Riping to capitulate in Chistitu^ Skans, and 
finally overran the colony, leaving the coloniata no 
choice except that of aelling their property, or taking 
an oath of allegiance to the Statea General. A few 
Swedes and one Finn beoame Dntch aubjecta, rather 
than abandon their new homea ; but the greater num- 
ber, remaining temporarily for the arowed purpoae 
of selling their propertv, managed, in conjunction 
with the Indiana of New Sweden to maintain them- 
selves in a aort of independence during the abort re- 
maining period of Dutch Sovereignty in North 
America. Lara Lock, the Lutheran clergyman who 
had accompanied the pioua Swedea at the very firat 
founding of the colony, remained with hia flock; pnd 
the Hollanders, who had been leaa diligent in aupply- 
ing their spiritual than their corporeal wanta, now 
participated in his pi^storal care. 

Rising, upon his return to Sweden, vehemently 
urged the government to recover the oolony. But 
Charles X. who now wore Christina*a abdicated 
crown, was engaged in ware that ftilly occupied hia 
resources. He therefore merely endeavored to ob- 
tain from Holland, by negotiation, some compenea- 
tion for his overthrown company, and abandoned all 
pretension to Nya Swerige* It did not, however, 
long remain cmder the government of the United Pro- 
vinces. In the year 1664 the BkigUah took the Dutch 
colony, aubduiog alike conqoerora and conquered ; 
and the new masters of the prsvinoe readily allowed 
their Swediah aubjecta the free exerciae of their re- 
ligion. 

Tub Mkchawics* Maoazinb, VoK IV. No. 1, for 
July, containa upwarda of fifty artieU$t aeveral of 
which are exceedingly well prepared. 

Trx Nkw EftoLAifD Maoazinb and Thb Knickbb- 
BocKxa, for August, are both already upon our ta- 
ble ; but though well pleaaed with their contents, 
we must wait till the American Monthly comea to 
hand, before we examine them here. In the mean 
time, we quote from the Knickerbocker aome float- 
ing memoranda, which invite attention, aa bearing 
the initiala of the venerable Mathew Carey, of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Don QjixoU'^li is not generally known, that a 
long period intervened between the appearance of 
the firat and second parte of Don Quixote. Cervates, 
it ia anppoaed, had no intention of continuing hia 
work— but finding that aome peraon had puUisbed a 
spurious second part, he felt indignant ; aet &irly to 
work, and produced the aecond part, whioh com. 
pletea tho story of his hero. When yonng, I read 
the apnriooa edition in Freneh. D^Iaraeli, who waa 
given ua in the Curioaitiea of Literature aome anec- 
dotea of the author and hia work, makes no mention 
of the apurioua aecond part ; and it is therefore pre- 
sumable that he waa ignorant of its existence. 

A tueeemful appsei. — Bell, a Scotch bookaeller in 
Philadelphia, who flonrished dunng the revolutionary 
war, publiahed a number of panophleta, and aome 
hooka, which he aold at exorbitant prices, A peraon 
came into his store one day, and asked for a pam- 
phlet of leaa than one hundred pages, for which Bell 
aaked a bard dollar; whereas a hard half a dollal- 
would have been tta full value. The peraon was sur. 
prised at the exorbitant demand, to which he made 
aome ofeijection. Bell took the pamphlet from tiMI 
counter, and waa about to place it en the ahelf, aay- 
ing, with a ttry pompona and aignifioaiit «ir, *' Sir, 
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thii book WM mmde §u getUUmtn.^ This tickled 
the vaaity of the purchaser, who, not to lose his 
climi to that prood tUle» threw down the dollar, and 
took op the pamphlet. 

* Miumer and JUsUer.*— Virgira eelebrated sen- 
tenee, 

** Offslior eit vlitus venlem In cMpors palchro.** 
applies to books as well as to human Yirtue and ** the 
human face divine.** There can be no doubt that a 
▼ery elecant edition of a work will make incompa. 
rably more impression on the mind, than the same 
work, ill printed and on bad paper. The first time I 
ever was struck with this idea was at the sight of a 
splendid edition of that delightful work, the Econo. 
my of Human Life, adorned with elegant engraved 
vignettes and tail pieces ; a work, of which, it is 
true, I always thought favorably— -but its beautilul 
morals made a mush deeper impression on me, when 
I saw them in their court dress, ** incorpore pulchro,** 
than when they appeared in the dishabille in which 
I had been accustomed to behold them. The same 
idea often forcibly struck me afterwards — and on 
consulting a lady of a refined taste, she perfectly 
sgreed in the theory. Whether, however, it is noi 
merely fancy, may perhaps be questioned. 

* SmtUfaction* — Dean Swifl had a quarrel with a 
pompous, pragmatical attorney, on whom he deter, 
mined to have satisfaction by his pen. Accordingly 
he turned ^soil's fable of the apples and the odure 
into verse— and when he came to the address of the 
latter to the former, 

" How we applet swim/* 
he snlqoined— 

** Tlnu at the bar, that booliy Bettsworth, 
Tbovcb half a crown ontpaya his sweart worth, 
Who knows of law, nor text, iiur margent, 
Calla aingteton his brocher Berfouii.** 

Singleton was a first-rate lawyer, who stood as 
high in Dublin as our Binneys and Sergeants do 
here. 

Bettsworth, stung to the qniek, went very pom- 
ponsly to Swift, and holding out the paper, asked 
him, with a menacing Voice and gesture : ** Sir, are 
you the anthor of this mfamous attack on me ?*' *' Sit 
do«m. Sir,** says Swift, very calmly — ** Do not be 
in a passion, but let me tell you a short story. — 
When I was young, my dear &ther — ^heaven rest 
his soal !— seeing that I had a turn for scribbling, 
and fearful of the consequences, one day told me 
that he was afraid that propensity would some time 
or other bring me into trouble. * And, my dear son,' 
added he, * let me give you a piece of advice. — 
Should any libellous matter appear in any newspa. 
per, and any fool or knave call on you to demand 
whether or not you are the writer— ssy no ;* — and 
therefore, Sir, I say no to you.** Bettsworth had 
no remedy, and went off grumbling — saying Swift 
was like ono of his own vile Yahoos, besmearing 
people with his filth, and out of the reach of punish, 
ment 

Cardinal Woltey. — All who know any thing of his 
history, know that he was proud and ostentatious, 
and accustomed to the use of gorgeous costume, in 
which he piqued himself in outshining all (he other 
couniera of Henry VlIL One day, a prodigal 
nobleman, who waa deeply in debt, and paid nobody, 
came into court in a dress, the splendor of which 
outshone that of Wolsey, who being piqued, ad- 
dressed the noblemen, end said, ** My Lord, it would 
be more commendable in yon to pay your debts, than 
to lavish so much money on your dress.** ** May it 
please your reverenee," replied the nobleman, ** you 
are perfectly right : I humbly thank you fo- the hint, 
and now make a beginning, to show how I value your 
kind admonition. My father owed yonr deceased fa- 
ther a groat for a ealPs head : here is sixpence — let 
me haw the change,** 

Old Clocked — ^I love to contemplate an old clock 
— one of those relics of by.gone times, that come 
down to us wrapt in veneration — telling their tale of 
simple yet touching interest. How erect and prim 
it stands in yon corner, like some faded specimen of 
maiden amiquity ! lu face bears evident marks of 
beauty— of beauty decayed, but not obliterated. It 
ia plain it has seen its best days, but equally evident 
is it that it was the pride and ornament of its day — 
imrivalled among its companions. How many eyes 
hate watched the even tenor of its ways, as it moved 
on in the never-ending yet still beginning journey oi 
the hours. Hours ! aye, years have gone by, since 
that aged monitor of time first started on its course. 
And they who sat out with it, in the momhig of 
life, whose motions were as active, and whose prin. 
eiples of vitality — if that may be called so which 
animates a dock — ^were as strong— where are they 7 
Do they yet linger in the walks of the village 7 Can 
tjbey be seoa under the old oi^ tree, or at the door 



of the cottage? 1 see them not iheri*; yet there | 
stands the old clock, clicking blithely and patiently 
as ever. The voice and footsteps are silent of (hose 
who journeyed up with it to the period of a good old 
age. A new race has sprung up, long and far re. 
moved from the other ; and as they too watch the 
progress of the old cloek, their hours are fleetly 
passing by, and time whb thom will soon be at a 
dose. How impressive then the lesson taught by 
that old clock, and the simple inscription on its dial- 
plate •• Temfuefagii.** t 



FOREIGN INTELUGENCE. 

From EuROpK.^By the packet ship Hibemia, 
Capt. Wilson, which sailed from Liverpool on the 
let of July, we have received our regular filea of 
English papers up to the day of her sailing. There 
is no news of special importance. Spain and Portu- 
gal are gradually becoming quiet, and the question 
between Holland and Belgium is again said to be on 
the point of being decided. In France, the election 
returns are generally in favor of the Government ; 
but almost all the opposition Deputies of eminence, 
who had lost their elections in those places where 
they were first candidates, had subsequently been 
elected in others. M. Lafiite had been returned 
from Rouen, and two other places. Odillon Barrot 
and Dnpont de PEure have also secured seats. 

The Moniteur contains the provisional treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation, between 
France and the Republic of New Granada. 

M. de Chateaubriand has published a letter. He 
had not been elected by any of the Carlist colleges, 
and now declares thst had he been chosen he would 
not have taken the oaths. 

In England it is now understood that Parliament 
will not rise till the second week in August.. The 
debates in that body are confined almost exclusively 
to local questions. 

On the complaint of the Lord Chancellor, the 
printer and editor of the London Morning Foot had 
been brought before the Hooao of Peers, for a libel 
on the Chancellor. The printer had been dtscharg 
ed, but Mr. Biddleston, the editor, was under exsmi- 
nation when the last accounts came away. 

The subject of Post Office reform had been taken 

op, and excited considerable discussion in Parlia- 

ment. 

The British government has resolved to form a 
new settlement on the southern coast of Australia, 
near Spencer's Gulf, which contains a harbour, 
named Port Lincoln, of sufficient espacity to eon- 
tain in its three coves all the navy of England. — 
Captain Stuart, of the 39th regiment, reports that 
5,000,000 acres of the richest land he ever saw ap- 
proximates on St. Vincent's Gulf, and abuts on the 
Murray River, which is navigable for large craft 
for 100 miles in an easterly direction; Kangaroo 
Island lies off the emrsnce oi theie two gulfs, and 
abounda in salt, fish, seals, kangaroos, and posses- 
ses a good soil. The whole lies in latitude from 34 
to 36 S. and in longitude E from 136 to 140. An 
interesting feature in tho establishment is, that all 
the land is to be sold, and the produce is to be ex- 
pended in the encouragement of agricultural fami* 
lies to emigrate. It ia, according to the evidence of 
several ofncers who have examined it, a land of 
corn, wine and oil. 

Dreadful Fire and Cheat Deetruction of Human 
Life: fifteen peraone killed and burnt to death. 
Oldham, 30th Junb. — On Saturday morning last, 
about two o'clock, a most dreadful fire took place at 
the Union Mills, about a mile from Oldham, belong, 
ing to Mr. Lea Birch. The cause of this great 
calamity appears to have (bos originated : — A ma. 
chine-maker, whose lathes, &c. were turned by Mr. 
Birche's engine, and whose shop adioined the cotton 
mill, was very busy, and was permitted, in conse. 
quence,to have the use of the engine during the night. 
Some part of the mill-wright work) by which his 
lathes, Ac. were turned, wanted oil or grease, and as 
the speed was great, the shaft-necks or bearings 
beefeme heated, and thus set fire to the place. — 
Although the fire-engines and military weie 
soon on the spot, they were found both to be 
perfectly useless, (he fire hsving in the mean time 
made euoh rapid progress. As to the cause of such 
waste of life, the following may bo depended 



upon : — A young man, in rather an early part bt' the 
fire, by the falling of some part of the building and 
machinery, had got entangled by the legs, and he 
could not extricate himself. This being seen by the 
bystanders, excited, as may be supposed, their feel- 
ings in the highest degree, and, throwing aside all fear 
and all prudence, too, every one seemed foremost to 
assist in saving the poor fellow from a roasting death. 
Whilst thus laudably employed, a wall unexpeetod- 
ly iell, and buried 16 in the ruins, besides many oth- 
era being seriously injured. At 3 o'clock on Sator- 
day, only 7 bodies had been dug out; ainpo that 
time 7 more have been found — aome preaentiog a 
spectacle too horrible to behold : some without bead, 
others without both head and legs, and some with- 
out either head, legs, or arms. But I must drop a 
narrative like this. The psrties thus suddenly 
snatched away are chiefly young persons. Thp de. 
struction of the property is most complete. The 
amount of damage has not been ascertained : the 
property, both machinery and buildings, were insur- 
ed, and it is believed fully. There were many hands 
employed, all of whom, who have escaped, will have 
to find fresh employers,which|the hands will regret, 
inasmuch ss this mill was by the hands generally 
doomed a first rate mill for the employed. 

Don Caslos, of Spain, family, and suite, had led 
Portamouth for Glouceater Lodge, Brompton, which 
had been hired for their residence. His other atten- 
dants, 160 persons, had gone to Hamburg. 

The honest Spanish Patriot, Gen Mine, was com- 
plimented with a splendid dinner at the Albion lav. 
em, London, given to him by noblemen and gentle- 
men, on the 29(h ult. The full account of this din. 
ner occupies nearly two column of the Morning 
Herald, for which we have not room. 

lasLAND, Junk fH^-^Dreadfal Affray and wholes 
sale Slaughter in iTerry.— One of the moat san- 
guinary faction fights that ever disgraced this unhappy 
country, took place on Tuesday at the races of Bal. 
lyheag, 13 miles from Tralee, between two clans, 
the Cooleens and the Lawlors, who have been at 
feud above half a century, and still defy both tho 
law and the gospel, in taking vengeance of each 
other whenever opportunity oners from generation 
to generation. Rumora of the intended fight having 
been in circulation some days previous, and infor- 
mation having been given to the country magtstraios, 
(hey applied to the officer commanding at Tralee, 
for a force auffioient to keep the peace at the race^. 
Accordingly, on the day previous, (Monday) a strong 
detachment of the 69th Regiment with three officers 
(narched from Tralee barracks to BaUj heag, and on 
Tuesday took up a position on the raccground, on 
the bank of the river Cashen, to be ready to inter- 
fere on the first symptoms of the expected riot.^ — 
The two factions soon appeared on the ground in 
great numbers, but remained quiet until tbe races 
were over, at 3 o'clock. Then the appointed battle 
began in earnest on the river strand with sticks and 
stones. A gentleman who witnessed the contest 
describes it as one of the most savage and mierpi ■ 
less scenes he ever witnessed or could imsgine to 
have taken place in a Christian country. The sol. 
diers could do nothing to stem the torreiit of fury 
and blows that raged on eyery side. At least 1,000 
men were engaged ; for in addition to the resident 
parties, nnmbers came from miles around to take 
part in the conflict against men whom they had 
never seen before ; all for tbe pleasure of a fight ! 

Portugal. — By the Pike Packet, from Lisbon on 
the 15th, and Oporto on the 19th, airived at Fal- 
mouth, which is the besrer of several passengers, 
both Carlists and Miguelitea, we have the Chronica 
de Lisbon to the 14th instant. In tbe number of (ho 
11th there is a deapatch, addressed to the Marquess 
do Saldanha, relative to the National Batulions, 
which rtates, that although, by the decree of the 
10th of June, 1832, theii services were obligatory 
only until the termination of the civil contest, yet 
aeeing the state of disorganisation conseqaont upon 
that contest, and the time neceaaary for tbe forma- 
tion of a national guard, the Minister of Wsr felt 
assured that these battalions would be irop'essed 
with the necessity of msintaining their present or- 
ganization until a national guard, of which they 
would form apart, should be embodied : their servi- 
ces, in the meantime, being restricted to reviews, 
religious and national festivities, and to such extra, 
ordinary circumstances as should bo indicated by 
special order from the Minister ul War. The Chro- 
tfica of the 13th contains the regulationa approred 
by the Regent for the government of the Society of 
Primary Instruction, to which wo yesterday alluded, 
and from which we extract so much as relates to tfco 
object of the institution. 
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It is said of the new Chancellor of Oxford, that he 
has alrerdy tranaacted more actual busineEs of the 
UniTeraity than his predecesaor during the whole of 
thia official career. 

The Dean and Chapter of Exeter, in new paving 
and beautifying their ancient cathedral, found the 
leaden eoffin of Biahop Bitten, who died in 1307. 
Near the bones of the finger was discovered a sap- 
phire ring set in gold, in the centre of which is en- 
graved a hand, with the two fore-fingers extended 
in the altitude of benediction. 

Several heavy fai lares among the houses engaged 
in the grain trade have oeenrred in Glasgow. Ills 
miderstood that one of these is to a very considera- 
ble amount. 

It is amusing to see the name of Joseph Bona- 
parte among the stewarda for the dinner given to 
Mina, who became the idol of his countrymen in 
consequence of bis determined opposition to Joseph's 
pretensions as Sovereign* Who could have antici. 
pated such a circumstance in 1810 ! 

There are at present living io the small village .o i 
Heighington, in the eounty of Durham, where the 
population does not exceed 400 or 500 souls, 24 in- 
dividnals, whose united ages amount to 1,977 years. 
The oldest is 90, and the youngest 79 years oT age. 

Mr. Pea Green Hayno has been discharged from 
he Insol vent Court. The 'debts named in his sche- 
dule amount to j630,995. He proved that for many 
years past he had lived under very prudent ma- 
nagement, but the folly of a former period bore him 
down. 

The election for Edinburgh took place lately, 
when Mr. Abercombio was returned without opposi- 
tion. 

A new valuation of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
has just been completed for the county.raie assess- 
ment. The town of Xjeeds, which, in 1816, was as. 
sussed at X90,000, is now valued at jC190,000, and 
the other large towns have been proportionately in- 
creased. 

The Duke of Wellington, it is said, has expressed 
his determination to adopt some strong measures to 
check the destructive system of credit hitherto so 
riuBously permitted among the students at Oxford* 

During the past year, the receipts of the Society 
rfor Promoting Christian Knowledge have I een ra 
Httaer more than X74,000, the expenditare $72,000.- 
The publications have amounted to 2,152,000 in- 
clnding 82,000 Bibles. 

An explosion of OOlbs. of powder took place on 
Friday week, at l^rtford Mills, by which s man na- 
med Bennett was dreadfully burnt, and three other 
workmen slightly wounded. During dinner hour, 
the workmen amused themselves in a meadow where 
the steam-engines were situsted, when a ball on 
which some gravel had collected was struck into the 
mill, and rolling under a five tons stone, produced 
so much friction as to cause explosion. 

Mr. Powell, the imhappy gentleman who shot him- 
self, in consequence, as it has been supposed, of hear- 
ing of the death of hia son through a fall from his 
horse at Ascot, had the affliction of losing all his 
sons, five in number, in the course of a year. The 
remains of the last were consigned to the new ceme- 
tery in the Harrow-road, London. 

The Honae and estate of Mr. Wilberforce, at 
Highwoodhill, near Hendon, Middlesex, are at pre* 
sent on sale. The aituation is one of the most beau- 
tiful in the neighborhood of London. 

Lord Huntingtower has set out 38 gardens for the 
labourers of Great Ponton, and it ia bis intention to 
follow the same laudable plan upon his estates in 
other parishes. — [Stamford Mercury. J 

The Vienna Congress closed its proceedings on 
the 12th instant. 

It appears by the German papers, that the English 
Mediterranean squadron is again making hostile de- 
monstrations against Turkey, on the surface, but 
Russia at the bottom, and that a French fleet is has- 
tily fitting up to co-operate. 

Don Miguel sailed from Cascaea Bay for Genoa 
on the 6th inatant, in the Stag, accompanied by the 
Nimrod. Admiral Napier gets JC16,000 prise money 
by his gallant capture of the Mignelite fleet. 

A curious statement has bedh published by one of 
the papers in Madrid, reapecting the number and re- 
venues of the Spanish clergy. From it, it appear* 
that the number of buildings appropriated to religious 
purposes throughout Spain, is 28,249 ; thai that of 
the clergy ia 159,322, and that of the friars and nuns 
96,878. The entire amount of the ecclesiastical 
n^muiw i» calculated to be 950,000,000, and of this 



sum the part consumed by them is shown to exceed 
the whole revenue of the State, by aome $8,000,600. 
M. Dupin, in a letter to a friend at Paris, says 
* I cannot conceive why the English should be, 
reckoned a grave people. Everywhere I go I see 
none but people bursting with laughter.** 

** Taking for Granted,** is the title of a new work 
upon which Miss Edgeworth is at preaent engaged, 
and which will soon be given to the public. We 
take it for granted that it will be looked for with a 
good deal of interest. 

M. Sismond^, the historian of the Franks and the 
Italian Republics, in publishing a History of the Fall 
of the Roman Empire, in two volumes, for Lardner's 
Encydopsdia. 

The corporation of Madrid ha%e paid a handsome 
compliment to the memory of the great Cervantes, 
by erecting a handsome marble tablet on the house 
where he resided, in the Calle de los Francos, and 
which chances to be tha| in which Mr. Scott, the 
Attachee to the Legation, at present lives. 

The Duchess of Berri has. it is stated, at last sign 
ed a formal act of renunciation of the guardisnship of 
her son, the Dukeof Bourdeaux. This, it appears, 
WIS insisted upon by Charles X., upon the occasion 
of her last visit to Prague, and in consequence of her 
marriage. Notwithstantiing all that has been said, 
there is every reaaon to believe that Mad. Luchessi 
Palli is in mavvaise odewr with the rigidly moral 
doetrinairet at Prsgue, where her indiscretions are 
more deprecated than any other misfortune ^hich 
has befallen the legitimate cauae. 

Ibrahmm Patha at Nazarein. — One of the most 
curious circunistaucea that I saw in Nazareth was 
Ibraham Pasha's visit to the church of the Convent, 
where, in a grotto, having a double exit and under the 
high slter, the friars show the spot which they call 
shat of the incarnation. He examined all the church 
with proper attention, and appeared much struck 
witn the splenditl vestments, the gifts of European 
sovereigns, which, he said, far exceeded any thing 
worn by the Moslems. He promised that the con- 
vents should be treated with justice. This visit to 
a Christisn church before he went to the Mosque in 
the town is said to have been dissatisfsctory to some 
rigid Mshommedans, but Ibrahaih appeared not to 
regard their prejudices.^Letter from Damascus.] 

Carreafondenee of the Journal of Commerce* 
U. S. ScHR. Shaxk, Marsbillbs, ) 
28M Jr«y, 1834. ] 
We started from this place on the 16th, leaving 
the Delaware, 74, and Constitution frigate there; 
but we were doomed to make an early return, by 
having run foul of the French steam vessel of war, 
** Rapid,** in what we considered a shamefully care 
less manner ; or what is worse, intentionally. Had 
she detigned the • encounter, it conld not have been 
done more efi*ectually than it was, or more damage 
inflieted i«pon us. We had beaten out the Bay of 
Toulon, and were about doubling the Cape which 
forms the Bay, and this steamboat was going in ; of 
course before the wind. She had therefore the choice 
IO pass astern of us ; or if a contact was probable, to 
stop her wheels and let us pass sufficiently ahead to 
be entirely free of collision. The Rapid continued 
to approach us, and rapidly too ; for she bad full 
steam on, besides the power of the wind and sea 
forcing her towards us ; and evinced a determination 
on the part of her Commander to pass ahead of us, of 
which, when we were aware, it was too late to tack, 
becauae we would have luffed directly into his ves- 
sel, and given plausible appearances of intentional 
contact on our part. We therefore pursued the only 
course left, by keeping away, though on a lee shore, 
and were using our utmost efforts to avoid her, when 
she finally struck us ; carried away our flying-jib 
boom and rigging attached ; then dropping astern, 
she struck our fore-chains, being thrown upon us by 
a heavy sea, and carried away the main rail, besidea 
injuring the channela and altering the shape of our 
bulwarks ttiere. With the next sea she was thrown 
upon bur main chains, and did nearly the same mia- 
chief there. Having thus done us all the harm he 
could, he began to retrograde with the paddles of bis 
(too well known to us) Rapid, and was soon clear 
of us : he would not even burst his b iiler for our 
satisfaction, and took good care to injure his vessel 
as little as possible. What manifested mostly a ma- 
licious intention on the part of the Commander of 
the steamboat, was his not stopping her wheels until 
after she struck ; when he must have known a short 
time before the meeting, that such was inevitable. 
We made the best of our way back, and with the as- 
sistance of all the Delaware's mechanics, we were 
soon refitted, (auoh avMMl as that, is a little world 



to ours,) and we finally got away on the afternoon of 
the 18th. Any person the least gifted with his senses, 
on viewing the damage done to the two vessels in 
the encounter, and the situation of those damages, 
cannot but decide that the Shark was not in the leest 
to blame ; yet this modest, udireiiring Frenchman 
when called upon, ascribed with perlect nonchaU 
ance, all the blame to ua. Youra, S. H. K. 

[From the Barbadian of 5th Jyly.] 
From the Wbst Indies.— On the Isi of August 
will commence the grand experiment of releasing 
the black population of the entire British islands 
from slavery. The result ot a few years will go 
far to test the experiment of their capacity for self- 
government and self reliance. It is our earnest hope 
that it may be successful, for although the beneficial 
results of the St. Domingo emancipation are worse 
than doubtful, it doea not follow as a certain conse« 
quence that they may not be more felicitous in the 
British Islsnds. 

The qualifications of the British act of Parliament 
for the liberation of slavee we are not particularly 
informed of. One of its provisions, however, seems 
to be, that during the period of their apprenticeehip 
or eemi-servitude, the power of inflictmg corporal 
punishment upon them is taken away from the mas- 
ter and conferred upon the Mogistrates. In reference 
to this subject, the Barbadian of the 29tb June re- 
marks : — •* Near as the 1st of August is, we thinl 
thst proprietors would rejoice at thia plan being at 
once tho law— 4>ut with the slaves generally we ap- 
prehend the alteration ia unpalatable. They seem 
to dread this change of authority. We have heard 
of one respectable proprietor having explained to 
the slaves under his charge the approaching change 
of system ; and on his proposing to them to give iq> 
at once the power of punishing them himeelf, and 
referring to them, they one and all expressed 
their aversion to being complained of before a ma- 
gistrate, and begged him to continue to exercise his 
own authority, and to punish them in his own wsy 
if they offended. The time is coming when just 
lice — tardy justice, will be done to the general cha- 
racter of the slave proprietors.** 

In Antigua, the eventful first of August has been 
set apart by a Proclamation for solemn religious ob- 
servance, in commemmoration of the unqualified 
freedom of the ^aves which then commencea. The 
legislature of that Island convened on the 6ih June, 
and the bill that had been passed for the unrestricted 
freedom of the slave population received the sanc- 
tion of the Governor on the 14th ot the month. 



SUMMARY. 

Harvard UniverwUy^^Tho Preaident of thia in. 
stitution baa submitted a report of ite recent difficul. 
ties to the Board of Overseers, convened at the Coun. 
cil Chamber, in Boston, snd the report wae referred 
to a committee consisting of Messrs. J. Q. Adams, 
Levi Lincoln, B. T. Pick man, A. H. Everett, and 
the Rev. D. Codman. This committee will report 
at the next meeting of the board in September. 

University of Viroinia. — CharlotteevUlet {Va,) 
July 35. — The eession .of the University closed on 
Saturday last. A large and intelligent audience at- 
tended the exerciaea of the public day. Three very 
handsome essays were read by Mr. Young of Rich- 
mond, Mr. Minor of Louisa, and Mr. Holeman of 
Fluvannah ; three eloquent orationa, the finest we 
ever heard on a aimilar occaaion, were delivered by 
Mr. Fraxier of Augusta, Mr. B. F. Minor of Albe- 
marie, and Mr. Lindsay of Miss. They were all in 
the bappieat style-^ut we have no sp«ce nor tongue 
for eulogy — suffice it to say, they were the best ef- 
fusions of the kind we ev«r listened to. Varioue 
gentlemen received houora (dearly earned and rich- 
ly merited.) 

Thia noble institution is now in a most flonrisliing 
condition. Governed by able Professors, who poe- 
ess in an eminent degree the capacity of stimula- 
ting others tu the acquiaition of science, it -canooc 
fail, while conducted on the aame wiae and liberal 
system, which has heretofore characterixed it, to 
bestow incalculable blessings on our country. Year- 
ly, it will return, ss it has just done, to the bosom of 
society, many a bright ornaments many a chival- 
rous and devoted patriot. 

Mr. Madison recently resigned his seat at the 
Board of Viaiters, which has been supplied by the 
appointment of Wm. C. Rives, Eeq. Joseph C. 
Cabell, Esq. has been made Rector— vacated by the 
reaignation of Mr. Madison. Dr. Warner, of Balti- 
more, a gentleman of diatinguished eminence in his 
profession, and who haa been for several yeare ooo- 
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noeted with the Summer Mioolt in that eitjr, hu 
beeD elected by the Viaitere, Profestor of Physiolo. 
gy, Aaatomy* and Surgery, in the place of Pr. John- 
■oo, resigned. 

Mr. Cl4Y has arrived at his residence at Ash- 
land, Ky. in improved health and spirits. 

At Lexington, Ky. on the 96th ult. funeral honors 
to the departed Lafayette were paid, and a Eulo. 
gy on bis life and character was delivered by Henry 
Ulat, Jr. It was pronounced in presenco of more 
than five thousand specutors, and the papers speak 
of ic as an impressive and eloquent production. 

Detroit. — A Detroit paper just received mentions 
the occurrence of several sudden deaths in that 
place, caused, as the editor believes, by the extreme 
heat of the weather and the imprudent use of cold 
water ; and this paper takes oecasiori to notice and 
contradict the reports which had been circulated of 
the existence of cholera in Detroit. There is, it 
says, no shadow of foundation for such reports. 

^A Floating Village S—The Steam Boat North 
America, Capt. Hoyt, arrived here on Tuesday 
Evening, from New York with eix hundred Pa—*m 
gere ! A few more such boats would empty the 
eommercial Emporium. With such a steamboat as 
the North America running for fifty eeTiio, it is so 
much cheaper lo travel, that People cannot afford 
to stay at home.T-LA.lb. Eve. Jour.] 

NEtV GOLD COIN. 

Treaeury Departmeni, Aug. 3. 

The annexed letter will enable the pnblio readily 
to distinguish the new from the old coins. • 

As the date could not, by law, be altered, but the 
eap and mocto might be legally omitted, and would 
•erve plainly to distinguish the new impression, that 
course has been adopted at the mint till the com 
nenoement of the next year, when the motto will 
probably be restored, and the date of the new year, 
instead of tbe omission of the motto, will be found 
snificient to indicate the change in the coin. 

Mint of thb UNrran Statbs, ) 
PkiladelplUa, Ut AMg.mU. i 

Sir:— I have the honor to inform the Department, 
that the coinage of Gold, according to the new ratio 
•f gold to silver, commenced this morning, being the 
earliest day permitted by the provisions of the act. 

In making this communication, it may be satisfac- 
tory to recur to. the peenliaritiee by which the new 
gold coina are to be distinguished from those of for- 
mer issues. ' They are the following : 

On the face, the new coins will be readily distin- 
galshed by a head ol Liberty disencumbered of a 
cap. 

On the reverse, the surplus motto ** E Pluribus 
Unnm," which for many years has occupied a por 
tion et the disk above the figure of the Eagle, is now 
omitted. 

These changes, independemly of the faeility to be 
derived from them, in distinguishing* the future from 
the past emissions of our cold coins, are recommend 
ed by a nearer adherence to the provisions of the 
law, as well by the rules of taste and classic author- 
ity. The viewa in iheae respects, presented in my 
eommunications of the 9th ult. having met your ap. 
probation, will, I doubt not, be sustained by the 
jodgment of the public. 

In regard to the omission of the motto above re- 
lerred to, the same improvemem was introduced in 
the quarter dollar in 1831, the subject having, by 
eommunicationof the 39th January of that year, been 
submitted to the President, through the Department, 
and approved. 

The Eagle of the former issues weighs 370 grains, 
die Half Eagle 135 grains, and the Quarter 67 1-3 
graitts. The Eagle under the present law, will 
weigh 358 grains, the Half Eagle 139 grains, and 
the Quarter 64 1.8 grains. These weights are recit- 
ed because devirable to be kept in mind, rather than 
•e nfferding a farther criterion of distinction between 
the two classea of coins — since an inspection, much 
more cursory than that of weighing, will distinguish 
them by the preceding characteristios. 

The Eagle and Half Eagle of the new coinage 
will be less in diameter than those of the former 
emissions, and that in a greater proportion than the 
diminution of weight would indicate. This, how. 
ever, though a decided amendment of our coinage 
is of less value as a distinctive mark, since the com* 
parison would requir the presence of coin of both 
elaeees. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your 
obedient servant, Samubl Moorb, 

Direetor oj ike Mini. 

Hon. Levi Woodbury, 

Secretary of lAe TVeofvry. 



Henry Galm, Esq^ Swedish consul at this port, 
was found dead in his chamber on Sunday morning. 
The body was utting, and leaning upon a table — 
The death was probably occasioned by a fit. Mr. 
Gahn was about sixty fiy^ years of age, and much 
esteemed. 

Weetem JVertne.— The fine new brig Illinois, ar 
rived a short time since at Chicago. This vessel 
will carry 350 tons, and is intended as a packet be. 
tween BufiTalo and Chica£0.-^rCourier.] 

Thomas Moon, a waiter at Congress Hall, Sara- 
toga, died suddenly on Saturday last, by drinking 
cold water. He left a large family in dependant cir 
cumstances — and as soon aa the fact became known, 
a purse of $330 was made up for their relief by the 
people at the Hall. 

Montreal, July 39th.^The hopes generally en- 
tertained at the end of last week of the disappear 
ance of the prevailing malady, were ssdly disap- 
pointed by a serious increase of mortality on Satur. 
day, Sunday and yesterday, which deprived us of 
several most valued and estimable members of the 
community. We are gratified in being able to state, 
that a most favorable change in the general health 
has manifested itself to day, fewer casee, and those 
of a less severe description, having been seen by our 
leading physicians for the last twenty-four hours. 

The New Orleans Bulletin of the 17th of July 
makes a favorable report of tbe health of that city.— 
The weather had been warm, but good health pro 
vailed. The Bulletin concludes its paragraph with 
the following statement, to the truih of which the 
editor testifies from his own personal observation:— 

** There is a matter which deeply concerns the 
heslth of tbe people, an abuse, which has been too 
long suffered to exist. If it should be told abroad 
that in New Orleans the water was taken up from 
the Outtere vnd sold to the citizens to drink, it would 
not be believed, yet such is the fact. We have eeen 
water sellera filling their casks from the gutters of 
canal street. The water of the river is filthy almoat 
beyond endurance, but with tbe addition it receives 
by washing over ihe rotten offals and other nuisances 
deposited in gutters, it must be little less than 
poison." 

Balloon Ascensions. — [These feats of eronautic 

daring have become quite numerous of late in this 

country : several Americans having taken up the 

business with all the spirit, and we may say with all 

the success, of the most accomplished foreigners. — 

The mail of Saturday brought us accounts of two aa- 

censions, — one at Washington by Mr. Ash, and the 

other at Boston by C. F. Durant, Eiq.of Jersey City. 

The account of ihe ascension of the latter, as given 
by himself, in the Boston newspapera, is, from the 
singular intrepidity displayed by Mr. Durant, unuau. 
ally interesting.] 

To the Edttore of the Morning Papers i 

Obntlbhbn: At 5 hours 50 minutes, by my time, 
I arose clear of the Amphitheatre, with barely suffi- 
cient buoyancy to keep the balloon in a horizontal 
position, until pasaing over the common, 1 threw over 
two bags of sand ballast, when the ascending power 
increased and the balloon rose finely, forming an 
angle vrith the horizon I judged of 30 or 40 degrees. 
This gradual aaceot continued until 9 minutes past 
6 when the barometer fell to 33^)3*. The view now 
and a few minutes previous was the most varied and 
interesting I ever beheld. On one side the vast 
ocean, with hundreds of vessels for many miles round. 
The ocean presented an almost unbroken surfiice, 
covered apparently with a light mist or fog, and the 
sun striking the sails of tbe vessels, gave them much 
tbe appearanre of feathers floating on the smooth 
surface of a pond. I could perceive in the wake of 
those nesrly beneath me, a difference in the appear- 
ance of the water, caused by their motion ; it was 
very perceptible in the wake of a steamboat which 
I passed near Nahant ; it had much the appearance 
of heavy lines in engraving, diverging at or near 
right angles from the ground work. This gave me 
an idea of their course and probable wind, which I 
judged was more favorable to reach Cape Ann. I 
descended very slow to ascertain at what height the 
wind would haul, yet perceiving-no sensible differ, 
ence until one-eighth of a mile from the ocean ; 
here, by ranging with a schooner which a few mi- 
nutes before was ahead of me, standing out under 
a heavy press of sail, though now she had fallen in the 
rear, I could perceive from her that my course within 
one eighth of a mile from the ocean would strike the 
eastern point of Cape Ann — but it was impoesible to 
keep the baUoon within thi^ diataaoe of the eurfoce 



without a great expenditure of ballaat or striking the 
water, or soaring above into the lower edge of the 
up|ier and more westerly current, which would have 
carried me to the eastward of Cape Ann ; therefore 
I resolved on letting go both anchors to trail in the 
water. They struck at 6brs. 30m. with 3 or 4001b. 
of cable, a few miles beyond Nahant, though the 
srostat was moving with such velocity as to prevent 
the anchors sinking more than 10 or 15 feet firom the 
surface, and indeed the velocity frequently caused 
them to skip over the surface. This gave the 4>%l- 
loon an undulating motion, sometimes 3 or 300 feet 
high, and sometimes barely touching the water ; by 
this means I was enabled to secure all the advan. 
tages of the wind, and was making a straight course 
for the Cape, when a heavy flaw of wind struck tbe 
balloon with such force aa to throw it in a horizontal 
line with the car, which struck the ocean and filled 
with water. 

My car being of open wicker work, I judged by 
throwing out some of the ballaat the water would 
run out, and I should be enabled to rise clear, but it 
wae dramn with such force that the water could not 
run out. This occurred at 6h. 37m. and left me par- 
tially immersed in water. Judging it difficult and 
dangerous to continue as far as Cape Ann in that 
situation, and seeing a sloop to the leeward of me, 
and within a quarter of a mile from the course I was 
taking, I judged by retarding its progress as much 
as possible, she would be able to intersect the line I 
was making, and arrest the balloon ; but, instead of 
bearing down with the sloop, the small boat was 
manned, and before they could intersect my course, 
I was a mile beyond them. 

A sheet, which I carry to fold the balloon, and 
my flag I had spread as much possible across the car 
to retard my progreas for this boat. This sunk me 
to the waist in water, and materially increased the 
danger and difficulty of reaching the cape. At 
this time a schooner at the eastward was bearing 
down, and my ear being ao far in the water, she came 
up with me at 7 o'clock. I exchanged a few words 
with the captain, requesting he would pass me dose 
under my lee and throw a line. I saw a man attemptf 
ing to throw a dipsy line, and told them it would not 
hold me, when they caught up a very stout line 
which I made fast to the car. This line proved to 
J be the halliards, and the schooner on the wind, with 
the force of the wind on my balloon, and the line 
drawing from mast head, carried me up 30 feet, when 
I descended with such velocity as to be for the first 
time completely immersed in water. 

A second time I was carried up in like mamier, 
and when about 300 feet high, a flaw of wind up. 
turned the balloon so as to exhaoat the gas in an in. 
stent. In falling, I was under water half a minute, 
though I had on a gum elastic life preserver, which 
Mr. Dorr of the Rexbury factory, had the kindness 
to lend me. Yet I was so entangled with the cords, 
that thirty seconds elapsed before I could extricate 
myself and come to the eorface, where I wae com. 
fortably resting myself on the life preserver, when 
Captain Spaulding, of the schooner Miner, of 
Thomaston, came to me in a small boat and took me 
and the srostat on board. With so much fatigue, 
and having tasted nothing but water since breakfast, 
you may imagine, gentlemen, that I felt much re. 
lief in my new quarters. 

I was shown every attention by Capt. Spaulding, 
who gave me clothee to shift, and soon prepared me 
tea, whieh I partook of with a fine appetite. I rested 
well on board, and this morning, on arriving in the 
harbor. Captain Spaulding had breakfast prepared, 
which. In company with Mr. T. W. Partridge* a pav . 
senger, snd Capt. Spaulding, I partook of in fine 
cheer, and arrived at my lodgings, Tremont Houfie, 
at half paat 9, enjoying my usual good health and 
spirits. I feel under many obligations to the cittienp 
srenerally for their kind atieniions, and to the gentle- 
men who kindly assisted me to fill the balloon. In 
consequence of the violent wind, I deemed it pro* 
dent to leave the rabbit and parachute, which would 
have been very cumbrous. When over Boston, I 
found my barometer half way through the car, the 
ring by which I suspended it having broken off; and 
while attaching a cord a few inchee from the top, I 
broke the thermometer. This left me nothing but 
the barometer, which, at starting, stood 30 01 — ther. 
77 deg. ; at 6h. Im. Bar. 34 3 ; at 6h. 5m. S3 53 ; at 
6h. 9m. 33 33. 

The balloon is much i^pired, and if it can be re. 
paired, it must require two weeks. I shall ascer. 
tain in a few days ; and if it can be done, I shall be 
ready and willing in three weeks to make another 
ascension for a liberal Boston public. 

Yours, &c. C. F. Dumnt. 

Tremont tfeuee, } 

Bo9tmhAmg.l,l9H.i 
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[For tub Nrw Tork American.] 

DESCRIpl'JON OF TifE GRAND PAWNEE VILLAGE. 

(CoBtinucd from pare 367 ) 

Immediately after oar wild welcome by the diflferent 
Pawnee chieia, we started oa ward for the village. Ii 
appeared as if every man, woman and child had look- 
•d upon the day of our arrival as one of jubilee ; the 
boys had thrown aside their bows and arrows, the 
iemales bad abandoned their drudgery, and the old 
li^d ceased their songs ot former victories, to 

'.iiitxhemselvesupfor ibe festival ; and now that the 
reception was over, ana ali the requisite awe of 
«neimaiion had been impressed upon us« they threw 
aside the stern, unbending character of the Indian 
warrior, and pressed around us as we rode along, 
with all the kind hospitality of hosts, in receiving 
their most welcome guests. 

In different direciions, small bands of the young 
men would amuse themselves by dashing around the 
panv at the full speed of their horses, and attempt- 
ing to oust each other from tboir saddles by the vio- 
lent collision of their animals. Occasionally a few 
would start off in a race across the plain, exerting 
heir utmost skill to outstrip their competitors, and 
endeavoring by whooping and screaming, and by 
clattering their arms in the ears of their frighted 
steeds, to excite them even beyond the mad rate at 
which they were then sweeping over the prairie. 

Others of the young men hung around the party, 
making their remarks concerning its different mem- 
hers, and occasionally exciting loud peals of laaghter 
from their comrades, which, however, were fre 
quonily cut short by a stern word from one of the 
chiefs. 

The whole road, from the plain to the village, was 
lined with women and children, who had not dared to 
approach during the formalities of our reception, but' 
who now all eagerly pressed forward to gaze upon 
so unwonted a sight as that of a white stranger en 
tering freely into their village ; and all anxious to 
gratify that curiosity which is peculiarly strong in 
the bosom of an Indian, more especially if that Indian 
be s female. 

They were nearly all mounted upon the backs of 
the little stiff mancd drudge horses of the village, 
sometimes singly, but generally in clusters of two 
and three. 

In particular, one wilted, gray headed old squaw, 
with a family of four children under her charge, at- 
tracted our attention. She was mounted upon a lit. 
tie walUeyed, cresm-oolored poney, with a roach 
mane and a bob-tail. There was a lurking devil 
looking out of his half.closed eye, the very antipo. 
des of his rider, who sat upon his back like the 
picture of patience. Her charge she had ar. 
ranged as well as could be expected from a person 
in her situation. One little fellow, whose two eyes 
gleamed like sparks of fire from beneath the long 
tangled hair, which nearly covered his face, was 
striding almost upon the neck of the horse, srmed 
with a heavy Indian whip ; one hule one was dosing 
in her arms, another was clinging tightly to her 
back, and the face of a fourth, like the head of a ca. 
terpillar, just resdy to emerge from a cocoon, 
was peering from the mouth of a leather bag, which 
was Issbed between her snouldere. 

But tliough the old lady thus scrupulously divided 
the burden with her steed, he seemed far from satis, 
tied with his situation, and at last determined in 
good earnest to rid himself of his incumbrance. 

Tossing his head in the air, be commenced waltz, 
ing and capering around upon his hind feet, to the 
great discomfiture of the old squaw, who, reach- 
ing out both hands, clung with might and main to 
the high pommel of the Indian pack saddle, while 
two of the children, left to their own guidance, like 
so many menkeys, clung around the body of their 
pr(»tectress. 

The burse, finding that the first experiment 
bad not succeeded to his satisfaction, altered his 
plan of action* and planting his fore feet firmly upon 
the sod, in the next instant he flourished his heels as 
high in tbe air as his bead was the moment before ; 
but still his rider continued to cling desperately to 
tbe saddle, making use of every expression of Indian 
i^ur^ation and soothing, in a vain appeal to tbe sen 
sibilities of the restive animal, who still continued 
his capers, to the great delight of the naked little 
•If who was perched upon his neck, evidently aid. 
ing and abetting the mutiny by a sadden switch of his 
whip* and occasionally casting back his sly laugh* 
ing black eye upon the old lady and her brood, 
WDO wero screaming and chattering behind. 

At last the aniiiiAl finding that no phyeical force 
of his could free his back from the burden, and eom- 
ing to iba conolnsion that the less time he spetpt in 
Mtfonplishtng his journey tha shorter would be his 



ordeal, he started off at a full gallop for the village, 
and we caught our last glimpse of him as he dashed 
between the lodges of the town, urged on by the lash 
of his imp-like little rider. 

When the party had once commenced its march, 
it was not long before they reached the point of des. 
tination ; for though the' Indians crowded forward to 
satisfy their curiosity by gazing upon the arms and 
aceouiremenu of the whites, they yet remained at 
such a distance as to offer no obstacle to their pro 
gross. 

This rule of etiquette was, however, occasionally 
transgressed, by the troops of unlrimmed, goblin, 
looking little urchins who hung upon the heels of 
the party, crowding in droves s round the boggage- 
wagons, and gazing with a mixture of terror and 
wild delight upon the wearied movements of tbe 
oxen, who, with lolling tongues and reeling steps, 
were almost inch by inch winning their way to the 
village. 

Several times when a circle of little curious faces, 
anxious to see, but ready to run, had formed around 
the team, a sharp, shrill scream from some more 
mischevious of the g&ng, would in an instant dis. 
perse all their rallied courage, and send them scam. 
periug atiull speed over tbe prairie. 

Another grand object of attraction was a negro 
belonging to the party, who trudged on in front, sur. 
rounded by a rabble crowd of women and children. 
From the first moment of our arrival he had been an 
object of intense curiosity, and had been gazed at 
with a mixture of fear and astonishment by tbe whole 
nation. 

But there is an old saying, that " familiarity breeds 
contempt," and in this case it wa^ verified, for, by 
degrees, the circle which formed around him at a 
respectful distance, became more and more com. 
pressed. It wae in vain that he attempted to rid 
himself of their company ; they swarmed around 
him like ants— if he quickened his pace, they did 
the same; if he lingered along, they were equally 
slow ; and if he turned upon them, they scattered in 
every direction ; but after a wbile even this wore 
off, and they finally hemmed him in so that it was aU 
roost impossible to move for the crowd. When they 
had thus closed upon him, the lurking spirit of de. 
viliry began to show itself; they tugged st bis cost 
tail, they pulled his pantaloons, and they joetied him 
until the perspiration, the effect of fear and his ex. 
onions, poured in etreams down his face. At length 
one toothless gray headed old crone,attraoted by the 
glistening sppearance of a black leather cap, which 
was mounted upon his head, made a violent snatch, 
and seized hold of it ; a hot scramble then ensued 
for the possession, which, after much derangement 
to the wardrobe of the negro, and much detriment 
to the hides of the Indisns, was obtained by the 
rightful owner, who had no aooner regained his pro. 
perty, than he opened his shirt, and placing it next 
his bosom ; he buttoned his coat over it up te the 
chin, evincing his reepect to the nation by perforrti. 
ing the rest of the journy uneovtrtd. He was after, 
wards known smong the Indians by tbe title ot 
(Wah.sah.be,) the Black Bear. 

The Pawnee village is situate in the open prairie, 
at the foot of a long range of hills, and within about 
fifty yards of the Platte river, which at thia place is 
is about two miles broad, and is very shallow, be- 
irig constantly forded by the aquaws, who visit the 
diffetent islands, and obtain from them the only fuel 
and building material to be found in this part of the 
country. 

The lodges in the town are numerous and built 
close together, without the least regard fo regulari. 
ly ; they are hemispherical in their shape, and are 
covered with earth to the thickness of several feet ; 
ihey vary from twenty to thirty feet in height, and 
6onie of them are nearly ninety feet in diameter; the 
large circular or domelike roofs of the buildings are 
supported from the interior by pillars formecTfrom 
the upright trunks of trees, and large berths, or 
cribs, for sleeping, are ranged around the interior, 
against the wall of the building. 

In the centre, a hole is dug to contafn the fire, the 
smoke of which ie permitted to eddy through the 
building and escape at its leisure through a small 
hole in the roof, which forms the chimney, and at 
tbe same time serves to let in the only light which 
reachee the interior of the lodge. 

On account of the scarcity of wood, several fami. 
liee congregate together In the same lodge, and are 
seen throughout the wbolo day, lounging and sleep, 
ing before the fire, or gorging themselves from the 
largo kettle filled with buffalo flesh, which is per. 
petually over the fire. 

Upon entering the village, we found the tops of 
the lodges completely covered with women and 



children, whilst the area in front of the Chiers dweU 
ling was equally crowded. When we reached the 
front, the Chief, who had ridden in advance of (he 
party, stepped from the dark passage which formed 
the entrance to his abode, to meet us. He was com- 
pletely enveloped in a robe of white wolf skin, upon 
which was painted an hieroglyphic account of all 
the achievements he had ever performed in his diffe. 

rent war parties. Upon the approach of Mr. E , 

he advanced towards him, and taking the robe from 
his own shoulders, presented it to him, requesting 
him (through the Interpreter) to keep it for his sake. 
He then ushered the party into his dwelling, and 
poiniing out the place allotted for the reception of 
the contents of the wagons, he called together a 
number of Indians, and gave them directions to as- 
:4ist in unloading, while in person he stood at the 
door, v^atching the movements of his men, to prevent 
any attempts at purloining— a crime too common 
among the lower classos of an Indian village. 

Nearly half an hour had elapsed in this way, du* 
ring which time the lodge was becoming more and 
more crowded. One dark form after another glided 
with a noiseless step over the threshold, moving 
across the lodge until they reached the darkest cor- 
ners. Here they seated themselves upon the ground, 
and shrouding their shaggy robes around them, so as 
completely to screen the lower part of their faces, 
they fixed their unwavering gaze upon the strangers, 
^hile from tbe dark parts of the building tbeir eyea 
emed to shine out like glowing balls of phosphorus. 
Not a word was spoken — ^no undertoned conversa- 
tion was carried on.--but all was silence, save the 
hurried footsteps of those who were busied accor- 
ding to the directions of the Chief. No jests were 
uttered, for we were now under the roof of their 
leader, and any word spoken in derogation of his 
guests would have called down a speedy return of 
vengeance. 

Upon onr first entrance into the lodge a large ket. 
lie, which would contain about five gallons, had 
been filled with buffalo flesh and hai^ com, and 
placed over the fire ; and now that we had become 
fairiy settled in our abode, and the bustle of unload. 
ing had in a measure passed sMray, the wife of the 
chief (by.the.by he has five of them), poured the 
whole of iu contente into a large wooden bowl, and 
arming each of us with a black dipper made of bufik. 
la born, made signs for us to fall to. 

We did not wait for a second invitation, but im. 
mediately commenced an attack with both fingers 
and dippers into the mountain of food which was 
placed before us. We had not eaten since daylight 
it was now Iste in the day; and the appetitee of the; 
party, never particularly delicate, having increased 
n proportion to the length of their fast, the devasta. 
tion was enormous. But every excess brings with 
it its own punishment ; and our ease was not an ex- 
ception to the general rule ; for scarce hod we 
finished our meal, when a little Indian boy, half cov. 
ered with a tattered buffalo skin, forced bis way 
into the lodge, elbowing in among the warriors with 
all that transient air of consequence worn by UtiU 
characters when charged with some mission of im- 
portance : he came to the aide of the chief who 
was sitting near ue, with his legs doubled under 
him, after the Turkish fashion, and whispered in hie 
ear. 

The chief then rose, and announced that the Long 
Hair, the second wsrrior of the village, had prepared 
a foaat in honor of our arrival, and was waiting for 
the party to come and partake. There was some do- 
morring as to the acceptance of thie second invite- 
tion ; but the Interpretors informed Mr. B. was there 
no resource, as eating your way into the good will of 
the eavages is one of the necessary accompaniments 
to the successful negotisiion of an Indian treaty, and 
to p'ead that we had already eaten sufificient was use. 
lesii, fur thst is a thing incredible to an Indian, who 
always carries with him an appetite proportioned 
to the quantity to be eaten and the opportunities 
of doing so ; and let the latter come as often as 
it may, it invariably finds him prepared. 

After some consultation, and seeing no remedy,we 
left the lod^e, and followed our little guide through 
the intricacies of the village, to the dwelling of the 
Long Hair. When we entered he was sitting upon the 
ground, and motioned us to a seat upon some dirty 
cushions of undressed hide, which had been placed 
for us by one of his wivee. 

He was a stern, gloomy looking man» with an 
anxious wrinkled brow, a mouth like iron, and an 
eye like fire : he evidently made efforts to be so- 
oiable ; but it was not in his nature ; aiid dnrinc tho ^ 
whole feast, the stern nnbendin^ character of the In.- 
dian warrior was continually peering out from be- 
neath the show of hospitality. He urged ut to mi, 
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and be ev«n atiampud to smile ; but H more reeem* 
bled tbe angry snarl of a wild cat, tban tbe oat. 
pourings of any pleasurable emotion. In abort, we 
liked bim not, and burned tbrou^ b our feast as soon 
as possible. Wben we bad finisbed, and while a 
number of the party were smoking, in turn, from a 
large red stone pipe, which tbe Chief passed around, 
Dr. M— '— , the physician attached to the party, rose 
up and slowly sauntered around the lodge, until be 
obsenred a small bundle of bones and skin, which 
ban^ from a pole crossing tbe centre of the lodge. 
Curious to know what it might contain, be reached 
oat bis arm to take boldof it,— Irom the moment that 
he bad left bis seat, tbe brow of the chief had dark- 
ened, but be said nothing; contenting himself by 
narrowly watching tbe mouons of bis guest, — but no 
sooner bad he touobed the bundle, tban the effect 
upon the frame of ibe Indian was like an -electric 
shock : be half started from bis seat ; the veina on 
his forehead . swelled like whipcord ; and his eyes 
shot fire-awhile, with clenched fists and extended 
arms,- be shrieked out something between a yell and 
an imprecation, upon tbe head of the astonished trans. 
gressor. 

The secret was aoon explained by tbe frightened 
interpreter. The bundle that had attracted tbe cu. 
rioeity of tbe Doctor, was tbe 'medicine bag of tbe 
lodge ; and by changing fits position,) be had been 
guilty ef one of the greatest outrages which could 
have been inflicted upon the superstitious feelings of 
an Indian — and at another time, might have paid 
dearly the- forfeit of his rashness. As it waa, at the 
earneat spUcitations of tbe interpreter, he resumed 
his seat, tod tbe anger of the chief passed away. — 
Shortly after this, another courier arrived to invite us 
to a third feast; and taking our leave, we followed him 
to the lodge of thia other chief. This feast was ex- 
actly the same as the former; and ere we had finish. 
ed, invitation after invitation came pouring in upon us, 
until after visiting about ten or fifteen lodges,one after 
another, the different members of tbe party gave out, 
and returned to the abode of the chief. 

Upon our return, Mr. G— assembled the differ, 
ent warriors, and after aome consultation, tbe fol 
lowing day was appointed for holding a Council, to 
agree upon the terms of the treaty. 

When this had been settled, tbe Chief turned and 
spoke a few words to the heralds, f who immediate- 
ly started through the village, proclaiming to the 
nation the time appointed for the approaching Conn, 
cil. 

While Mr. EL was thus engaged, tbe rest of tbe 
party had drawn together around the fire, and were 
discussing the different events of the day, when their 
attention was attracted by the motion of the bear 
akin, forming the inner door of the lodge, which 
was slowly raised, and a female atepped timidly 
from tbe passage into the interior, and moved ra. 
pidly, and evidently with a desire to escape obser 
vation, into the darkest part of the lodge. Her 
whole appearance bespoke her a stranger. She was 
beautiful ; and tboogh a fearful being, she moved 
with tbe step of a queen among the wild horde 
around ber. She was the wifo of the Keoway 
In :ian, and ber dreaa was of a richness a^ree 
ing with his own. A bright band of silver 
was fastened around her neck, a small jacket of 
scarlec cloth, the spoil of some pillaged caravan, 
edged with silver lace and beads, was secured 
around her waist and breast, with scarlet ribands, 
and a long garment of blue cloth enveloped the 
rest of her form. Like her husband, she wore me* 
dais of silver upon her breast, and bracelets of the 
same upon her wrists ; her mocassins, also, were 



more finely ornamented than those of the Pawnee 
women, who were seated around, and who were en- 
gaged in offering to ber all those nameless civilities 
due to a stranger and guest. 

From the momem of her entrance into tbe lodge, 
she had been tbe object of attraction to all eyes, and 
finding that it still continued, she withdrew into one 
of the berths, and dropping in front of her a screen of 
grass matting, she remained there for the rest of the 
day. I. 



* Every lodge in an Indian village contains what 
is termed Its Medicine Bag, which is hong up in the 
roost conspicuous place, and regarded with the 
greatest veneration, not only by that individual family, 
hot by the whole tribe. Little is known of their con 
tents, ss they are seldom opened, and always with 
tbe greatest foramlities, while the greatest care is 
oboenFod in exclading strangers, whose presence or 
interference is regarded as a certain aource of future 
niofbifunea. 

t These heralds are selCeleoted, and are compo 
sed of the oldest men of tbe village, who having 
spent their younger days in war, now solace their 
old age by boasting of what they have done, and by 
occaaionally ronning through the town to spread the 
orders of the Chief. Wben no such service is re. 

auired, ibey amuse themaelves by stalking around 
lie village, yelling out advice to tbe young men, 
with voices that might be heard at the diatanee of 
mile, |biit wbiebv as fcr as I waa able to judge, wasl 
attended to nbost as miuh at if it had never beeni 



FOREIGN ITEMS. 
The late Miss Frances Wright, who rendered 
herself so notorious in the United States by the ex. 
travagance of her opinions, has taken to herself a 
husband, and is lecturing in London under the name 
of Madame DarusmoPt. 

A German translation of the pamphlet entitled the 
Reform MinUtry and the Reformed Parliament has 
been published at Carlsruhe ; it is from tbe pen of 
Mr. Maurice Bemays, and has been circulated all 
over Germany. 

A panoramic view of the city of New York is at 
preeent exhibiting in London. Tbe point of view 
from which the picture is taken is the Park, and it 
includes the Broadway, the Bay, with its islands, 
and all the meet atriking objects in the neighbour- 
hood of the city. Tbe execution of the picture is 
unusually good. 

Poor Debtors. — ^At the last meeting of the Society 
for the Discharge and Relief of persons Imprisoned 
for Small Debts, fifty.five poor debtors were set at 
liberty at the society's cost. During the last year 
this society has liberated 158 debtors, at an expense 
of J^48 78. 5d. As the whole costs of the society 
are included in the sum, the debts for which these 
unfortunate persons were deprived of liberty cannot 
have amounted to much more than forty shillings i 
By the Attorney General's new bill abolishing im. 
prisonment for debt, except in case of fraud, the 
operation of the benevolent society will in future 
be rendered unnecessary .^London paper.] 

Madame de Stael and Sir Jamee Mackintoak.-^ 
The genius and papularity of English living poets, 
the high estimation of the art, the marvelous events 
and extraordinary excitement of the time, the influx 
of distinguished foreigners from tbe different coun- 
tries of Europe, rendered certain cirolea in London 
brilliant beyond example. Lord Byron was now at 
the height of bis eccentric career ; and Madame de 
Sf ael, after having paraded herself and her grievan. 
ces, during ten yesrs, from city to city on tbe conti. 
nent, came to London for tbe purpoae of gathering 
homage through every gradation, from Grub.st. 
to;; Holland House. Sir James Mackintosh squan- 
dered his mornings, and evening, and bis faculties 
on those dassling circles. He did the honors of tbe 
genius of Madame de Stael ; be escorted, introduc- 
ed, and exhibited her ; he was himself among those 
whose acquaintance was sought b^ strangers, as one 
of the leading intellects of his nation : his presence 
was thought necessary wherever diatingniabed tal. 
ents and me best company were combined for social 
eqjoyment or for oatentation. But what were thoae 
frivoloua auccesses of society,tbose perishable vani- 
ties of an hour, compared with the sacrifice of so 
large a portion of tbe small compass of human life, 
which might have been devoted in the solitude of his 
cabinet to the production of lasting monnmenta to 
his reputation 7 The only remains of his labors at 
this period are a few occaaional papers in the Edin. 
burgh Review. Of his contributions to this publica- 
tion some obtained a certain celebrity, and were 
known to be hia ; others are leas known to the gen. 
eral reader, and were not read as bis beyond the 
literary circle of London. — [Life Sir J. Mackintoah.] 

Sagacity of a Newfoundland Dog. — Tlie Asia 
was one of the fastest ships in the fleet, and we 
{stretched away to the westward for several milea, 
till a gun from tbe Commodore gave us notice to 
dose. We bad aeon nothing of the boat, but we 
a strange achooner, Yankee-rigged, that was 
standing towards tbe rocks, and we hopec that il 
the long-boat waa yet in existence, there would 
be a chance of ber being picked up by tbe schoo- 
ner, though the general idea waa, that she bad 
gone down, and overv soul had reriahed. We had 
scarcely wore ship for the purpose of joining tbe 
convoy, when a dense haze olMcured them from 
sight, and as evening wae closing in fast, every 
officer waa stationed in different parte to keep a 
look-out. We had retraced about half our dia- 
tance, and the paaaengera were conversing in me- 
lancholy mood upon the eventa of tbe past night, 
and the probable ftrie of the long-boat, when a no. 
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I UUe Newfendlaad dog, that bad lain sleeping en 



deck, suddenly raised his head, and gave a short 
growl. The Captain was pacing to and fro with 
the chief mate, but stopped near the animal, and 
addressing it, said, « Halloo, Nep ! what's the 
matter with you, old boy ?** The creature wagged 
his long bushy tail at hearing his msster's voice, 
end then composed to slumber again ; but in less 
than a minute he resumed his growling, and raised 
himself upon his fore-paws. "He hoars something 
beyond our knowledge^** exclsimed the Capcsin : 
up, Nep, up my boy, and see to 'em!'* The 
animal at first rose lazily, stretching bis limbe and 
shaking his coat, but in an instant he stood im- 
moveable in tbe fixed attitude ot attention, and 
then sprung away upon the poop -ladder, running from 
side to side, and barking most vehemently, till st 
last he took his station to windward, and seemed 
perfectly furious. «< We cannot be within six miles 
10 the fleet," said the captain, " and yet I am con- 
fident there is something near us. Weather cat. 
head there, do yon see or hear anything to wind- 
ward? Silence, Neptune-- down, boy! down!"^ 
and tbe animal became perfectly tranquil, wagging 
his fine tail, and rubbing his head affectionately 
against his master's band. Tbe officer on the look, 
out replied in the negative, as did also several 
others who had cautiously looked round, and at- 
tentively listened. **ril stake my existence on 
the dog's saigacity," said the captain, addressing 
the chief mate. *• By heavena ! it may be the 
missing boat ! — haul up the main aail and square 
tbe alter.yards: keep her course qusrter maa- 
ter, till I tell you to luff to the wind, and let 
there be ailence fore-and-aft." The ordera were 
immediately and punctually obeyed, and then the 
capuin, patting tbe head of the huge animal, exclaim, 
ed, **Now. Nop, we most trust to you, old boy; 
look for 'em, Nep ! seek 'em out !" The dog whined 
with a languid playfulness, as if satiafied that he 
had awakened attention, when there aroae a low, 
hollow moan, that seemed like a heavy groan, 
issuing from the very bowels of the ocean. The 
ship, though moving through the water, was greet, 
ly reurded by the shivering of the after-saila, and 
the dashing noise occasioned by her velocity had 
ceased. •• Folkstle, there," cried the captain, «< do 
you see snvtbing on tbe westher-beam ?" «« No, 
sir," replied the officer, **but there waa a aonnd 
came down upon the wind just now— though I fear — ** 
be atopped short, but added in a whiaper — *■ it 
waff no living creature uttered auch a groan as 
that!" '«The boat— the boat, Nep!" said the 
captain, patting the dog, *Mook out for the boat, 
sir." The animal raised his fore, paws, laid them 
on the rail, and crouching his head upon them, 
looked intently to windward, moving his eara ra- 
pidly. In a fbw seconde he gave a ahrill howl, and 
then barking, jumped down, and then fiiwned upon 
his maater. '* Lanterns in the fore and main rig. 
ging !" ahouted the captain ; •< clear away a gun 

there, forward ; and Mr. , burn blue lights," 

wben, careasing the dog, he added, " There my 
good Neptune, see to *em, lad — look to 'em." — 
Neptune appeared to comprehend what was said to 
him, for jumping on a coop, he snuffed the wind 
and fixed his ey^o steadfastly about a point abaft the 
weatherbeam. Tbe lanterns were displayed, and 
blue lights sent forth their dear blaze, wben again 
that hollow moan was heard, and the dog, with loud 
barking, leaped from his station, and fawned upon 
tbe eaptain, who exclaimed," Brace the yarda abarp 
up— aboard main uek ; and, quarter-maeter, keep 
her clean full and by ^--at all cTcnts. we'll see tbe 
end of this."* The saila were nicely trimmed, and 
the gallant ship upon a bowline bent to the breeze, 
and dashed the spray from her bows. Blue ligbta 
were still burnt occasionally, the lanterns were 
shown abaft, and in half an hour tbe ship waa hove 
in stays, and soon was reaching away on the star- 
board tack. In another half- hour (for the captain 
timed it with his watch) the mainsail was hauled up, 
and the afUr-yards were in the act of being squared, 
when the officer at the weather caubead exclaimed, 
** A boat to windward-— board on the weather-bow!** 
Everv eye wae inatantly directed towards the spot, 
and there was visible amidst the gloom a small dark 
speck ; but at the aame moment was heard the sound 
of many voicea aimultaneoosly shouting, and warm 
oongratulations were exchanged among all classes 
on tbe the deck, as there now could be no doubt 
that it was the missing party. The mahi and mizen 
topisaila were thrown to the mast ; the small cutter 
was lowered from the quarter and aent away to cow 
the long-boat alongside, and in another balf-bour so- 
venty-siz individnals, who, in all probability, would 
have otherwise perished, were safe upon our deeka. 
— iLetves from ny Log Boofc.J 
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Niw Yo»K iND Ohio Cak«l»— In coiuequence of 
K CombiiMtion amorg the ownari ofl Ibc gnat for- 
wirding lrn«a on Iha Nsw York ind Ohio Canala, 
by which ihs r>l(B of iraniporlilion fram Albiiif to 
Bufiklo were iidvui:ed from G7 csnii per 100 Ibi.. lo 
S3 eenli par 100 lb*., *ad Iha good aflecu of iha re- 
dociion of lolti on the canala ifaersby countoricted ; 
tba Canat Commiaaioneia i>r Oli;o, at a ine«tia| on 
the 91>I or Jalf, oideted lliil iietetdei double met 
of toll nhall be charged on all pouda upon which ilie 
charge Tor tranepo rial ion eiceeda ifae followiog ralea 
par lIMIba.. vii: 

lYtm Mb r,rk till I* Mt |J«. Ok *MIf 0* Ufkl 

• ■ Uf Clk» Cam! ftadi. fit. 

Balw'B VlmliiHl B Akraii (lue. lb* lallrr.) tl V7 «l 41 

Aknw ui^ Mullum. do I M I W 

TminB ud DnvdFiil do 1 ei ITS 



LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

•-THE AUEKICAN STEAM CABRIAGECOHPAKY, 

■HILAnRLrillA.MpMnillylliftotnitw public, and »- 

HdaNji EaHrud lad Traiipnnallai Cnnpaalei, Uial they 

coxdniclian orLocimMlTe EDfiiKM. aii4 Mli« rallwii]r cat 
-La|», H^vrad la Cnf, Stepban H- Lona , oT tbr UnlL«d Rtalft 
Enitnwn, bf Mten patent rnm Hit- CaliHl Slam, bihI itait 
Jiey arvprepand tn pi«cute auroTden for the r4HHtruc[Ji>ii ol 

— igaiaoicata thuy luay make In nflmnce lo ttali Jina ■! 

''"Qwlnc ratca <^ a|w«di via. a ill tiwi eftt^tie a1 a ipeed of W 

flrperfoTRife&cftlBOCJiar reqwcu will be warranted to equal 

LO tbelr dunblllty, and UwcbcapOBH aod l^rlJlLy ftf tbeir re 
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"nia Duke of Northumberland liu preaentad the 
propiifior afth* Burrej ZootosicalGardena with the 
iJaucoriiu anlalope, lirotight by Xri>td Prudhoo from 
DoQgola. Thia rara and beautiful animal ia aboal 
lh« aiie of B amill hocia, of a pure wbila coliir, and 
lla honia >ro ibiea faal in leniili. It ii (tas mogt 
calcbraied of all 'he amelape genu*, and is auppoeed 

eueh aa it ia painlad on ihe Royal Arma of Engluid. 
Thasfl animal* are rapreaanted on many of itia Ggyp- 

M ha r province* ofCeniral Arric*. 



ALBANY SBED-BTUBB A 

lia> 

»m/ua'^ai^~wlthrRE8ircA'KlVEN s'ebi>^ 
Biioii v*ry fanmUe tenu, aiul of llw trowth of 
lira, KurraiUndirtbebcft quaJlly. 

Bi ■lul (Bvlnfar ricvda, and lune will In aoldal tlili mnli' 
... , _j f..rli|_aiidb7*ipBfl 



la Ei»ip«, ai 
Hbeuiei 



rrclkin I 



■tlioii 



barelMu|»iiBjf.'iiii 

listed WMD*¥er tliarr «n anj LPIimi:* 

rEpTBae*tvd to tbv aubacrUwr; tiot tba 

1 bettiideml and verToetbin apwuilm 

__ eera.WbluiniUb1.1nm, Hr£f[cMut 

■aed.inialne HaofelWurtiel, Yelluir Locust, ltBlaBa(a,aad 
PMt Tunilp Beeda, well wuiih tbs altEUIIo* of fbriuri. 

Ml N. Nai 
VT Cauloiue* any b. bad 

will b« fi>rwafd«] oaili. Orden .uIIcIl 
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KOTtoic 'ro MANtrpAtrri/KEitik 

r>>8mOfl fAIHNUN, olineilliaisul Liiiaiiijbiirgh, 
■tl* oooM/ ol K*Bs*ata*r, and Mate or Haw- Verb, lias inTenti 
aad pal in apNsilon a Mncbbw for makhii Wroutbt Mai 
*llh«|uar* point*. Tbii niacblna will oiaa* aboal aliirl 
Mlta.and abotit lony lud nalla la a ailnate.and Intb* *a* 

CportlSB laraer slia*. attn to spikes fbrabin*. Tba nail 
unemlsnJcossi fron tbe niscbln* UNBpilelal J beatad 
ndacBi,ihuli* capadiflor baioK cleocbadts ■sadaadsoi 
One horiH power Is suffldtni to drirs oiie nachlne, awl bh 
■■aMybe*f!|iltMlwhir(siKhini>er1brdriTintni*cMnor]r b 
Dpsrallou. #*M FaJnuin will Bialt*. rend and wairaiii ma- 
cbiaesaBabare.iDany pc|aaaai|ihaina]iapi)l]rbirib«BliasiHH. 
asthsy nay be nis 'c, sad un tbb muii nasonatle tsTms. Kt 
■ isadCsMiaiusilli'ii* hallnfnisiwiant rlghi Ibribf UMofaalil 
MIMblnrs ibKHifhoill Ihe UiiiieJ Blaiw. Any pernio ila«iriii| 

!Sntbwrt.^Aoau.iit°IM»- "'' ' AMlfBMfcF 



l:r TOWHUBSD * DVaFBE.arralmyra, Mm 

fmelxmrm af RailTaad Bbsc, liailni rsnioiad Ibslr mtabli'l 
■sBttalIuason,unJ(rihgrainiiilA>r/<t,Mi>ylLt;s.ontrI 
supply Rope nf any rsqulred ]eii|lh twllboit ipMca) lor in 
eUaadplanMorKailroacsaitha slioiitai nsilcs, and deltri 
thsalaany oriheprlnclpaltlilei in tba UnlwO ataus. Aat 
UaqDaliiyol Koni, the public artrarsrredloi.B. Jerris.Eni 
H. It H. K. R. Co., Alboay ; or James Archtbal.l. Enilnet 
Hadso* and Dtlainre Canal and IUilroad(JoB|>aDT, i;arboi 
dals.Laiarnecoviiiy, raansylranla. 
■lldMD, Uolumbla county, Rew-Vark, ( 
isnvarTl*. IMX { 



■ITaVEYOR*> IMBTBDHKNTa. 

LaraUni InMruaiaBIa, laria aadsuall elisa.whbblchnai 
Iriiytaf power* wkbctaaas* made by Troiuhlao, lonihar ir)i 
a latiaasHriBau ol XoilnecrlnE Inntumenis, manufaciiin 
■ad eoUby K. ItU. W. AVNT, IM Wais^ •Ireel, 

iUM r.c«raararHaliltBlan(. 



UAHiUPAY IROKt 

1 «al Bar. 

U-niitriy-fite Ions oil inch by } Inch, | lan;ihtolNio 

"« dn: I'td"! 1 d^' lh"'.S?aSd.'l" 

800 do. /do. I oo. f.nanfl.or«Ja- 

MO do. 1) do. ) do. ) free* *lib nill. 

aooD sipcctad. I clBtpl«i»,aBllf 

2Milo.orEd(*Rellaor M Iba. per yard, withihe rtqoisltc 

WiDufbt'lran KlBia of 30, 33 and X lacbes dUmMrt fM 
Vlieels of Railway Cars, sod of BD incbea diameter foi Loco- 

Ailca of SI, % a(, 3. 31, U, aad 1| laebes dlameuc foe R 
w»CBnaBdLoc(inotlvss or paieat Iroa. 

Id Incon'o'aiMl OD*sniaiemi, aiiu'ina Dnwbark lakec 
ulpariBtiit. A. k O. BALSTOH- 

■ loath Front slnel.Ptailaitslpbh 

~ iikln>lBorRalls,Cha<ra, 



irt'nca Uitbe HibJiKt, will bcsdilioa«d toibembaFilbar, lolbe 
lly of Pblladflphtn, and iball receive proopl attention. 
By order uf ibeConbany, 
WlLl 
IlKroiber ad, HOa. 

ibjtti see No. W, pafe 



ILLIAM NOBBIfl,SecretafT. 






ESOlMKBUIlfa AMD BCeVXTISQ 
IMSTRDMBIITB. 

tT-TbaanbscilbsimaauraciureaBltkladsoriBstrvmeBts; 
ir pTDfesslan, wuranted eaul, iraoifupe/lor. In yr'BCiple* ol 
onstncUon and wockmansblp lo any fapuriad o> nanufsc- 

irad In lb* Unlleil States; several ol wbieli areenttmly 

DMii Hbkli are an Impiond CoaipasB, with aTslBMOf 
lebed, hr which auilea can be taken wltb « without tb< 
■ " perfect sccurarx— 4l 



facturi 



-'' livaertheBuniberin ihaauviceal iba Kofloaaraad Or 

iBib LeielsBiHlCaoipasBaBaraln (nod repair. That hai 
ID fact needed but IbUa repair*. *icapifhun aceidenu to wim 
all IfliUHBsots nftb* kinl are liable, 
I have ftouBd tbal tby palleme for the levels snd compssei 
av* been preibmil by my uslstinis |(snerally, tn anvoiba 
luss, and the Imprevcd Ceapassl* superior to any other d 
ipibn of Oonionaler ihal we have yai irlad in laying iha ral 

Impmvid whb a reiersli 
conpleLtlT adapuiii to late 

ballsTe 11 will bepraierredto alloib' 

frails-aaillafeei -■— >- '■•■' 

JAM~EB'r.~»TABLKR, eBperlntenda 

orBalllBKire and Ohio 

Pblltdelphia, February, ISM. 
Rivinr IV<r Ihe last iwo years made cooaiuit tie* of Mr. 
Toun(>B " Pauni ImpTDvod Cooipaaa," I can salbly say I be 
lieva itiobamueh laperior lo any Mhelinstrunientof Ihektod, 
now Inuas, and aa aucb noatchaarfully rtconnand It toEr 
fiueara aad Burieyort. E. H. (l)LI^ Civil En(bM*r. 

- Oormanlown, Ftbrnary. IBM. 

Ioun(,or Chlladelphia.'ln wbkh be bas conMnad iha p»p«- 
IcunaiilartheaalnairunaDla admirably eal .... 



Thla IselrunieiH, 
lasct^je, m piaei 

the Cuiti)iaae. ItT* 
al anglae of any all 

new In a-dftr bivlo( ofraila— sad labci/whrn known, 
It will tH aa TiLfhlj appreciated fjiE common Bitr¥ eying. 
ReapeeltollT Ihy Irland, 



BKKRY R. CAMPBELL, Eat- rhilad., 

Oamut. ud Kntial. KaRioad 



STBPUKKSOIC, 

nldvja ttptriar wlyle tf Faitenger Cnrifar Hallnaitt 
Do.ltMEliiaheihainai, naai BIsecker street, 



RAILilOADOAB\raBBLS| BOXBS AKD 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTlIfOS. 

t^ Alio. ASLKB rurnlihed anri Butd to wheeli complete 



1IOVEI.TT 'WOBKSi 



t^THOMAfl B. BTILLMAN. MsnofaclBrer ol 
Ennnea, Bollare. Balltoad anU Mill Wnrk, l-athr*, 1 



MVnVETUIG AMD HAOTICAI. IKSTRCHEMT 
BAHVPACTORV. 

:t^ EWlNkltEABTTE,at the algnoftbe ttuadranl, 
nore, bei leave u> larnriB their friailda and Ihe public, eape' 

■raaebea. wbkh they can r*r*teh ai the (borteet nolle*, and on 
Blrttrma. Insimaienta repaired lirltb care and pronptHude. 

roci)niarof:ihabl«hBeilinaUonon whlchibelr Suiteyliv 

Ihe uuhlic peiutal, ihelhilDWlnl cenUlcates ftom (autleoieii ol 
lUailnfulalied Bclaauac attain me nia. 



HeaiUB.— Afreaably 10 yourreqvestmsde Hine 

nideatyour BeubiiahmenL, frirlhe BalllRwra and Olilo Rall- 
'oari Company. This opinioa would hate baan (iTen at a much 
laillac period, baiwa* Inuatlonall- delayed. In order tu afford 
I Imier iima lor ihe irlal ol the l,.strumaiiia, aa that I could 
ineakwllhlbeireateiciinddenceolihalc merlls, ifsucb thai 



Ihe Dana. 
DrtheCoi 



iBJsldand good, 1 1 
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lulcaof Companlsa EDgaredIn Inu 

nay requira InsuumentaoliiipallDr worki 



LafuBfTaipetlectiun o 

atahllhy, and at tba lania dm 



lof Cunal 



lAMES P. STABLER, 

) or I he BalUmore and Ohio 



IT'S Cutnpeises i anil take pleasure in eipreninc my Df4iilan 

ippaareil well proponloDed to secure facliltv lo use, andaccu. 

Tbeae fnslnimeflts aeeme-l to b^c lapofaess all ihe modern 

ule within "bea<l law yaars i a.id I have nn'i^unbi'but ihct 
ill giteeiery estiirac-ion fch.n u«il In (be Hold. 

WILLU.M HUWaRU. U. a. Cirn Englnsrr. 

ToHeearsEwin snd Keartie— Aayou bate asked Di'etoirlve 
rODlDbni 01 the oierbaof tbaae iaetrumeota of yourmanu- 

■T batoning BfttalMsd with 
real TaaaoDio tblok wellof 

_ clkin. TbeiwBIneesoflhalT 

vurkniBBahlphaBbeentbessbiect ol niqaeni remark' by my 

nee moi others, who<e opinion I raspset, 
them for a cousldeiable Ubh in us*, ^h* 
adaalncayoiiisaiahllBbaieBllii tblacity.ia 
eceasliy of seodlng alsewhera lor what >a 
inc. deserve the unigualllM approbatloa and 
lenwoi. WlablagyoaailthaeueeaiBwhfcifc 
s"u. LATROBE. 
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Paehbi-L oh Kojlim. — We are indebted 
the Meeera. Harprra of this city Tor n copy— 
indped, the only copy to be found in Nnw-York 
— uf n treatise on ronde, by the Ri){ht Iloii. 
H. Parnell. It is anid— and we can only speak 
of it at present from hearsiiy — lo bi- n very 
loablc work. If we find it eo— and we ran 
doubt it— our readers will havn an opportunity 
to judgp of it fur ihemselves, as we ahnll publish 
it, or most of it, in the Journal, nnd iiHerwarUi 
in book-form, nt a cheap rate. Wo bIihII, ai 
any rate, make copious <^xlract» from it. 

We pubhih in this number of the Journal lh< 
ofltcikl decree of the Coioinbian government, 
upon the subject of n rat/, or other, mod across 
Ibe isthmus of ^Panama, toj^tlier with a well- 
written article from llie Waahiuglon Globe up. 
on the sane subject. Several nttempts have 
baen made within the Inst 12 years, by ditTerent 
persons, to prefect a plan by which this grand 
object conlil be eRecIrd ; but alt have failed. 
The present one will not, wn hope, fihare the 
tkU of the others. 

There are men in thia city who might, with 
their own foods, accomplish the undertaking 
mnd in doing it treble their wealth, as well Bi 
imntortalize their names. Who would not bi 
more proud of «ucA a vietorr than of conquering 
the conqueror of the world, it the latter must be 
attended with the misery which osaally attends 
military Kchieremcots T Who is there thnt 
would not prefer to liave his name coupled with 
flneh a work, than tobe thevietor of Watertoo' 
The latter consigned thousands to the grave 
-•the former would be the maans of fumisbing! 



hundreds oflhousands with the means of hap* 
pinete and wealtli. 

We should be c^iceedingly ^tified lo learn 
Ibnt tlie work is to be HCcoiopliabed by Ameri- 
can eulerprjse and American capital. 

Ildoah TUAVEI.MNO.— It appears, anj-B 
the Biiliiniore Gazt-itc, ihnt the amount received 
by the Dallimore and Ohio Rnilroad Company 
from persons travelling between Baltimore and 
Frederick, during the month of July last, ex- 
ceeded Eight I'kouiand Dalian. A gentleman 
wlio took ao excursion on the railroad n few 
days ago, informs us that there were between 
' ree nnd lour hundred persons in llie two 
tins that ran to Ellicolt'a Mills in the after- 
ion. Tliey were drawn by new loeomoLive 
igines, of American construction, using nn- 
thraeile coal for fuel, nnd working with a de- 
gree of eaae, power and swiftness, fully equal to 
the best Englibli engines. The passage by 
each other, in opposite directions, of the trains 
uf earringes, he dejiuribed as being but the 
work of an instant, leaving oa the mliide of the 
paaseugers a strong and lively impression of the 
wonderful facilities afforded' by this mode of 
conveyance. 



BDch dar nur vi!l(ge i« ihri>nged wiih sirangars in 
pursaii of buiinsM, pleasure and beallh, givioK life 
) our slreoli, inA prufii, wa ibould hope, to iba 
lock holders ur ihe benellcisl instiiulinn by which 
ihit ofTacl ■■ producad. During the month of July, 
hovo aicerlained thai E359 paasengers traTiliDd 
I road, viz. 55&4 through paMfingeri, sad 775 way 
piweogeri. 

Th« repurl uf ihe CommiKee appointed in FeSra. 
ry, lb33, to examine inia [he iiale and proape'cuor 
liB rood, ii before iia, bv exsmiiialion of which we 
ind the eipectaiion wai, ihit trhen iha Railroad 
nrat completed. lo ilie liver, 179 paaKngeri ptr day 

■eaion appear! lo inture more than a fulfiJineni ol 
iheifl sxpectaliona, as, though one or ihe principal 
jadueaneaia Tor innllera to nve ihia load, vii. iis 
being Gniabed to New York, is wanting, yel during 
the laal monlh it itoastdetably overran this eslimate. 
and we undantaod hii ihua far In the present mouth, 
iged 317 piaaengars a day. 

Fian kiln rr lie, DoJilmore csuDty. Ud , Aupin 13, IB34. 
■ Eitllar orUir Ballroad'Jaonial. 
. _ —In yaac onlcle on InproTRl Rallmid Wbrth In iV 

-ak<>!"liVu 1 Snared aSfmuZri hy Mi.'PhliMai r— ^ 
ir lite Una otOartm ItHtami, awlUwaal)r afancy ItaAi 



compoalei, wad 1 an prepartd lo 



by Davb tt aortiH* 

y, Oaui Wuns. 



On Ike Probable Location of Railroadt anj 
Canali. To the Editor of the American 

Railroad Journal, &c. 

Sut, — A writer in the RailroadJournalof tb* 
14th inst., who signs himself' C. O." (Deep 
Creek,} has given the public a. few remarks on 
the locntion of railronda and canals, in wivch 
he proposes to call tlieir attention to the pn^r 
of these works, so as the meet the ge- 
neral improvements now progressing in our 
f country, and to adapt them to such 
advances as future enterprise may prt>duce. He 
lias, however, only touched the outline of the 
subject, without investigating Ihe principles 
upon which such works should be conducted : 
consideraliona which are indispensable for tiie 
accomplishment of the object proposed. In 
the following views, of the inquires of C. O. 
pursued and extended, and, it is hoped, 
illustmled in such a way as to call the atten- 
tion of the public to an examination of this 
interesting subject. 

It may be very difficult, in treating a subject ^ 
(his kind, to avoid the consideration of the quH> 

II which of the two modes of conveyance, 

ilronds or canals, is to be preferred, and likely 
to supersede the other in public estimation. 

As the Bubject has been investigsled by the 
ablest engineers, and others qualified to judge^ 
butli in Europe and the United States, the 
whole of which is to be found in the preceding 
pages of the Joamal, it will be avoided, so far sa 
may be done without leavinj^ the matter under 
-"scussion imperfectly explained. 

The subject of canalUng in our country has 
been the theme of such profound inquiry — the 
several praclicnble and even possible roales and 
plans fur such works, so ollen made the sul>> 
irct of tninnie esiiinatc and investigation — that 
it may be said to be in a manner exhausted. It 
m at this time scarcely passible to find a line of 
country of any extent, through which eur.h 
work could be opened without incurring nn 
expenditure not be justified by the profits. The 
success of the Hudson and Erie Canal in New- 
Vork has induced numberless efforta of this 
kind, and awakened an almost enthusiastic 
7eil in favor ofthem. The public were enpti- 
vated by the brilliant reaults-frooi this gigintic 
^nterpnsc, not only in the amount of tolls, but 
also in the universal improvement in the value 
of the landed property which followed its com- 
pletion. But in now few other cnses has suc- 
is attended the opening of canals t Even 
the stale ofNew^Vorit, many of tbeaanals 
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which have been made since the completion of 
the first great work have been failures, and are 
now supported from the profits of the one first 
completed. 

The great canal now under construction 
from Washington city to the Ohio, (the Cbesa 
peake and Ohio Canal,} if ever completed, i^ 
not expected to afford tolls to the amount of 2 
per cent, on its eost ; and yet this passes 
through a country abounding in agricultural 
production, and mines of valuable minerals. 

The Delaware and Chesapeake canal is un- 
derstood to be an unproductive stock ; and the 
canal, through the Dismal Swamp, which has 
been more than 30 years in progress, now that 
it is completed, is found to produce a very mea 
gre dividend in tolls. Of the canals cut by the 
state of Pennsylvania, and the chartered compa- 
nies within its limits, scarcely one in ten is ex- 
pected to be profitable stock, and its citizens are 
now turning their attention to railways, &c., as 
a subfeitfftute for them. In short, there is scarcely 
a great work of this kind, (the Hudson and tlrit; 
Canal excepted,) wliich has not terminated un- 
favorably to the adventurers. It is not proposed 
ta enter into an inquiry what, in our country, 
has been the cause of these failures in canals 
— ^works which are so productive in the Eu- 
ropean states ; but merely to assume ihe fuct, as 
one which will not be controverted by persons 
4>>xperienced in these works, that, in our coun- 
try, canals are enterprises attended with danger 
of loss to the parties adventuring, and that there 
are few situations when they could be attempt- 
ed, (on a large scale at least,) without hazard of 
the loss of capital. 

With respect to railroads, the matter maybe 
said to be very dififerent. They may, it is be- 
lieved, be constructed under many circum- 
fitancesL in which canals are inapplicable, at less 
cost, and an almost absolute certainty of giving 
a better return in tolls for the capital employed. 

The following are the principles which, it is 
believed, should direct the selection of a route 
(or a railroad, and which, if practised on, will 
insure success, without regard to future 
changes or contingencies. 

Inthe 1st place, railroads should be laid out 
to run from the fertile districts of the interior 
of the states, to some (the nearest) seaport or 
navigable waters, whence the articles conveyed 
6n them may be transported to a foreign or dis- 
tant market. 

2dly. The great intercourse now subsisting 
between the seaport towns on the Atlantic re- 
quire the benefits of this mode of conveyance. 
The time cannot be far off when this intercourse 
will be increased to an indefinite extent. In the 
interim, railroads may be built with a certainty 
of profit between any of these cities, until a con- 
tinuous line is finished from Boston, (perhaps 
Portsmouth, N. H.,) to St. Mary*s, in Georgia ; 
and it is probable the Une might be safely ex- 
. tended from St. Mary's to St. Marks, on the Gulf 
(6 Mexico. The intervening country between 
the two places having been ascertained by Gen. 
Barnard to be eminently favorable to sueh a 
yr^rk. (The Peninsula being only 150 miles 
across, and the highest land on the ridge about 
50 feet above the level of the ocean.) 

'Another class of railroads which promise 
certain profit on the capital invested, arc the 
lateral roads which will be run from ilie mines 
of coal, iron, lime, plaster, A^c , whicii ubouiul 
in the mountainous region of some of thr 
itates, to some road or canal extending from 
the fertile interior districts of the country to a 
seaport. The number of lateral roads which 
Ivill be required for the transport of tliese pro- 
ducts of the mines, must be matter of conjec- 
ture. Every day adds to the discovery of beds 
of valuable mineral substances, and to the num- 
ber of mines opened : from ail which lateral 
roads roust be constructed (o intersect the near- 
est railroad or canal to navigable water. Many 
ofthese are already in profitable operation, and 
are connected with some main line of railroad 
or canal, by which the produce of the mines is 
conveniently carried to market. 
li^From what has been said it would seem that 



canals ofier few inducements for the enterpris- 
ing to engage in their construction * that few si- 
tuations in our country are adapted for this 
purpose; unless at an expense which the profits 
will not justify ; that, if constructed at all, the 
selection of the routes nmst be left to the judr. 
ment of the engineer, looking to the probable 
advances of the country in other general im- 
provements ; that no definite rules can be laid 
down for their construction, their success de- 
pending upon so many contingencies, not 
likely to be united in their favor, &c. But that 
railroads may be undertaken with confidence of 
success, ;Wherever they are made lo run from 
a seaport or navigable water to a district of the 
interior country, which affords a large quantify 
of valuable agricultural or manufacturing pro- 
ducts ; that they will succeed, if run from one 
seaport to another, everywhere on thf Atlantic 
coast, from Portsmouth, N. H., to Su Mary^s, 
Ga., and probably across the Peninsula to a 
port on the Gulf of Mexico, (as St. Marks ;) 
and, lastly, that they will probably yield a cer- 
tain and profitable return, when run laterally 
from beds of mineral products, to intersect 
other main railroads or canals leading to a 
place of export. 

The introduction of locomotive engines, to 
propel carriages on railroads, has greatly added 
to the utility of this mode of conveyance ; and 
the improvements which modern enterprise has 
made in their structure, increasing, to an al- 
most unlimited extent, the power of the engine, 
and at the sanu; time giving greater strength, and 
affording a surer protection from casualties, will 
serve to exalt them in the public estimation 
and ensure their universal employment. 

Civis. 

Proposed Road for Locomotive Engines, To 

the Editor of the Railroad Journal, and Advo 

cate of Internal Improvements. 

Sir, — It must be apparent to those who 
notice the progress of improvements, and es. 
pecially to the readers of your valuable journal, 
that a new era in this branch of the economy 
has commenced. 

The enthusiasm which seems to pervade our 
country, to say nothing of the old world, for 
establishing railroads and canals, will put a 
new face upon human economy. Inland com- 
merce, and even military movements, will 
scarcely feel the obstacles of time and space, 
which once so fearfully embarrassed their ope- 
rations. 

Whoever will consider the unsatisfying na 

ture of a 11 partial improvements, and the exces- 
sive anxiety to extend them, not merely through 
all the great thoroughfares for travelling and 
transportation, but to every hamlet in the 
country, will realize the truth of what may 
otherwise seem extravagant. 

There is no good however without an alloy. 
The enthusiasm and spirit of competition which 
so excites the public mind will no doubt often 
cause an unprofitable expenditure and misap- 
plication of large sums of money, which the 
owner ran illy afford to lose. Railroads will 
be made at unnecessary cost, and in places 
where the business would not pay for them al 
the lowest cost. It has occurred to the writer 
of this article that this evil may be at least 
somewhat remedied, and without checking in 
the least the public ardor for improvement. A 
just regard for economy requires that every 
device tor transportation should be apportion- 
ed, in its expense, to the business to be done. 
A road from Baltimore to the Ohio mast not be 
allowed to cost as much per mile as one from 
Liverpool to Manchester ; or if it must cost as 
much, the work can only be done by posterity. 

This course of reflection is presented to the 
reader because it led the writer to the conclu. 
sion that a road, which can be constructed 



much cheaper^ and repaired at less expense 
than a railroad, and yet approaching its conve- 



nience and usefuJnetf^r is a great desideratum 
in the present system of improvemeots. To 
accomplish this end, it is proposed to make a 
road in the following manner, viz. : The route 
having been selected and line determined, with 
great care, let the grading be done in the usual 
manner, varying in width from 12 to ^ feet, 
making the narrowest parts where the work in 
most expensive, and vice versa ; when the 
embankment is formed, roll it down well with 
a massive cast iron roll, then put on a coat of 
gravel or shell stone about 44nche8 thick, and 
roll again. When the road is finished, let it be 
used as follows : No other power than a loco- 
motive engine to be permitted ; these are 
cheaper than horses, especially when, as in 
this case, they require but Uttle weight to pre- 
vent the slipping of the wheels. All the cars 
or waggons to be used must have wheels 
whose width is apportioned to their load, say 
none less than 8 inches wide ; and to prevent 
injury to the road, one axletree of the waggon 
should be shorter than the other, so that two 
8.inch wheels might roll 12 inches, or cars for 
Ught loads mar be made with three narrow 
wheels, two bemre and one behind, or reversed, 
as might be found most convenient. 

Ditlerent waggons should not all be of the 
same width ; the more diversity in this respect 
the better. It can scarcely be doubted that, 
with such power and vehicles, tho road would 
easily be kept smooth, and become very hard. 
Constant but not expensive attention would be 
required to fill up any depression with proper 
materials. Drains must be kept opeh and care 
taken to let the water run off at the sides. In 
the wmter, a broom attached to a car, with 
gearing similar to that which is used to water 
city streets, could be made to sweep off all the 
snow. This apparatus, as well as the waggon 
which supplied the gravel, &c., for repairing, 
could be attached to one of the trains at plea- 
sure, with very little expense for power. It is 
unnecessary to state in detail all the arrange- 
ments that may be made for preserving the 
road and promoting economy. The heaving 
of the frost in winter will de deemed perhaps 
the most formidable obstacle to this form of 
road ; but it is not found that paved streets, or 
the M*Adam*s road, or even the common stone 
turnpike, is injuriously affected by this cause. 
They are injured by the pressure of heavy 
loads on narrow wheels, while the earth is 
soft. If the pressure were upon a greater sur- 
face, the injury would be diminished. The 
nearer we can arrive at an equal action or 
stress, upon all the parts of any mass of matter, 
the less effect will be produced on each of 
those parts ; and the more solid the material, 
and uniform the condition, of any such mass, 
the greater will be its power of resistance. To 
attain the first, the wide wheel is relied on ; 
and the last is approached by grading the road 
as much as practicable some two qr three feet 
above the common surface, and where excava- 
tions are necessary, keeping out the water 
by drains. In wet springy gprounds, grubble 
stone may be found essential. The dryer the 
road is kept, the less will be the effect of frost ; 
and the more uniform the moisure in it, the less 
will any part be displaced by freezing or thaw, 
ing, by reason of the expansion and contrac- 
tion of'^all the parts together. 

Goo<l gravel turnpiKes, where heavy loads 
are not put on them, keep their form remarka- 
bly well, with but little care in repairing, al- 
though exported to the action of hones feet, 
and of narrow wheels always running in the 
same rut. The road from Baltimore to Wash- 
ington is an example of this kind. The public 
ffravel walks in tlie cities are not injured by 
fropt or rain, and one of the means for averting 
such injury is rolling them with heavy rollers, 
not unlike, but less effective, than the rolling 
of the wheels of the waggons, as proposed. 
These considerations have satisfied the writer 
that no serious inconvenience is to be appre- 
hended from frost, and that the road may be 
used with but Uttle interruption from that 
cause throughout the year in any part of the 
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United States. Heavy drifting snows would 
perkapfl be thought difficult to conquer ; but 
It is known tlint there occurred, during the 
winter of 1880-31, an unusally severe drifting 
snow, and yet the cars on the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad were not stopped, even in their 
deep cuts, more than a single day ; the snow be- 
ing swept ofTas fast as it fell on the road, by a 
machhie attached to the cars. It remains to no- 
tice some of the peculiar advantages of the pro- 
posed road. Here it should be observed that it 
IB hot intended to recommend it as preferable 
to a railroad, where the assurance of business 
will justify the expense of the latter ; but as a 
valuable substitute where that is not the case, 
and as being free from some important objec- 
tions to which railroads are liable. 

The proposed road must, as well as railroads, 
necessarily be under the exclusive direction of 
a company, or of a special municipal authority, 
which has power to prescribe and enforce re- 
gulations ; out these regulations will admit of 
a much more diversified operation of business 
than can be conducted on a railroad : the vehi 
cles for transportation may meet or pass at 
pleasure, and may be drawn at any speed suited 
to the business of the owners. Companies or 
individuals running stages, carrying the mail 
transporting merchandize, or heavy products, 
having their respective establishments of en. 
gines and trains, may each start at their own 
time, and mn at the most convenient speed. 
Where there are no ruts, the slow train may 
easily turn out for the faster one to pass. 
This operation approaches very nearly to all 
the advantages of a road for general business, 
gives full scope to competition, and of course 
protects the community from some of the dan. 
gers of monopoly. Another essential advan- 
tage of this road is, that an engine of light con- 
struction may exert a much greater power in 
ascents that can be done where the wheels run 
npon an iron rail. 

As this is an important consideration, I may 
beexcused for presenting it more distinctly. 

A locomotive engine, weighing 6 tons, wbere 
all the wheels are worked, is ascertained by 
experiment to contain an adhesive power of 
drS lbs. on a level, which is one-twentieth of 
its weight. This engine will draw a load of 
17,658 lbs. in addition to its own weight, with* 
out detrimental slipping of the wheels, up a 
plane of 1 foot in 50. The proportion which 
the adhesive power of wheels on a gravel road 
bears to the weight of the car is not yet accurate- 
ly ascertained ; but when it is considered that 
the diameter of the wheels may be greater than 
would be safe for those of railroad cars, it will 
not be unreasonable to estimate the adhesion 
at one^igbth the weight of the car, two-thirds 
of the load resting on the working wheels. 
Even on the iron rail, the adhesion has been 
found under very favorable circumstances more 
than one-tenth of the weight upon the wheels. 
According to the proposed estimate of one- 
eighth, an engine weighing 3 tons contains ad- 
hesive power of 830 lbs. On a level, and after 
making the proper deductions as before, for the 
gravity of the engine and its diminished pres- 
sure on the ascending plane, its adhesive power 
will, on a plane of one in fifty, be sufficient for 
drawing a load of ;i8,450 lbs. in addition to its 
own weight. If the ascent of the plane be 1 in 
25, the enective adhe^sive power of the six-ton 
railr<md engine will only be sufficient for a load 
of 2,390 lbs., while that of the three-ton gravel 
road engine will suffice for a load of 14,7Ck) lbs. 
The causulations for these results are made 
from the usual allowance of 10 lbs. to the ton 
for the friction of the loaded cars ; that for the 
engine car, being a constant quantity, is not 
taken into account. An allowahce is made also 
for the diminution of pressure, and consequent- 
ly of adhesion on the planes, which, although 
neglected by the writers on railroads which I 
have met with, is an important item. From 
theito facts it will be seen, that upon the hard 
gravel road an engine will have adhesion 
enough to employ a mnoh greater portion of its 
•team power on ascents t&n can be effected on 



a railroad ; and consequently, the engine being 
less embarrassed by its own weight, may be 
proportionably lighter. It is also apparent that 
when the whole steam power of an engine can 
be exerted, without slipping the wheels, it can 
ascend much steeper acclivities. To what ex- 
tent this may be accomplished, remains to be 
ascertained ; but if ascents of 1 in 20 can be 
overcome, there will be no difficulty in crossing 
over a mountainous country without the aid of 
any other machinery than the locomotive en- 
gine. There are few mountains which may 
not be graded to four and one-third degrees. 
There is another consideration which strongly 
recommends the proposed road : wherever the 
grades are not too steep, the road will be a 
perfect preparation for laying a double track of 
rails, which may be done as soon as husiness 
will justify. The steep acclivities must neces- 
sarily be overcome by other means, and the lo. 
cation adapted to such change of plan. In con- 
clusion, it may be remarked that the most ef- 
fective plan of transportation, whether it be 
railroad or canal, should be adopted, when the 
business will justify the expense, and all other 
plans must be regulated by the same conside- 
rations, viz. : business and expense. 

The pioneers of the wilderness are obliged to 
begin with a pack-horse path^ while the people 
of the Atlantic border, with their hundreds of 
passengers and tons of merchandize passing 
daily, may aftbrd to make railroads at almost 
any expense. All intermediate conditions of 
business must necessarily adapt their roads to 
their circumstances. Each path or road, how- 
ever little frequented, is tributary to others in 
more general use, which, like the streams pass- 
ing from the summit regions to the ocean, ga- 
ther business as they progress, and justify a 
proportionate expense in their improvement. 
And prudent men, however ardent their impa- 
tience to have the best roads, will be governed 
by the circumstances in which they are placed, 
(t is in this view that a road which is preferable 
to the common turnpike, and cheaper than a 
railroad, is a desideratum in our transportation 
'economy. 

The varied ingenuity of those whose atten- 
tion is now engaged in improvements, will no 
deubt discover some objections, and probable 
advantages, too, which have not occurred to the 
undersigned. The subject is however submit- 
ted to that candid consideration of an intelligent 
public, which cannot easily be led astray by un- 
substantial projects. It may be observed, that 
the locomotive engines have been for some 
time in operation in England on common roads, 
where the projectors seem to be sanguine of 
entire success ; but if it can be used on roads 
where horses' feet and narrow wheels are per- 
mitted to break the even surface, and over the 
hills of common turnpikes, how much better 
Will they work on a road prepared and used as 
above proposed. Yours, &c., J. 



have wrought iron arms, in the form and 
manner following : 




Experiments on Wheels with Straight and 
with Curved Arms. [From the London 
Mechanics' Magazine.] 

Sir, — Having read some remarks, by 
two or three of your correspondents, in re- 
gard to springs as applied to locomotive en- 
vines and other heavy carriages, and noticed 
[he suggestion thrown out, that the s|)oke^ 
or arms of the wheels ' might possibly be 
made of such materials, and of such a form, 
as of themselves to counteract sufficiently 
the jolting of the superincumbent and pro- 
gressing weight, and so dispense with the 
costly springs at present used, I am induced, 
by the perusal of these speculations, to send 
you an account of some experimental obser- 
vations of my own, which have, I think, a 
strong bearing upon the subject. About 
five years ago, I fitted up some waggons, 
for a coal concern, which I have the man- 
agement of here, to run upon a ratlntay of i 
cast ircm. The wheels are of cast iron, but[ 



In giving this curved form to the arms, I 
did not at the time contemplate that they 
should act as springs ; though, as will be 
presently seen, it has been attended with 
great advantage. The ordinary weight of 
these waggons, when full of coal, is about 
3 tons 15 cwt., waggon included. On this 
same railroad, an iron company have the 
privilege of conveying their iron ore, the 
waggons employed for which purpose are 
entirely of cast iron, with straight armitf, and, 
when loaded, weigh (waggon included) some- 
thing less than 3 tons. In the course of 
last summer, I found it necessary to repair 
a wooden bridge of considerable extent, over 
which both kinds of waggons had to pass, 
during the time these repairs were going 
on. To the great surprise of the workmen, 
they found that our own waggons, although 
the heavier, as above stated, produced less 
effect on the bridge than the others. This 
( could only attribute to the difference in the 
form of tlie arms of the wheels ; and every 
observation which I have since made serves 
to confirm me in this conclusion. I have 
rode alternately on both sorts of waggons, 
when at their greatest speed,, and certainly 
a sensible difference is felt to the advantage 
of the crooked and slender arms* The noise 
also which they make is much less. It may 
be proper to add, that the wheels with the 
wrought iron arms stand their work uncom* 
inonly well — much more so than the others. 
The fact is, we have not had one broken or 
worn out during the five years that they 
have been in constant use. 

Siiould this article have the effect of turn- 
ing the attention of some of your ingenious 
readers to the subject, it might be of service. 
Our wrought iron arms are 5 inches wide, 
and scarcely f of an inch thick. Suppos. 
ing, then, that, instead of being of wrouffht 
iron, they were made of steel of suitable 
quality, they might be made thinner than |, 
and with a greater number of arms : a much 
better form of curve, too, than that I have 
employed may very possibly be suggested. 
I am, sir, yours, respeetfully^ 

VVm. Brouoh, Mineral Surveyor. 

CwmiMath, Glamorganshire, Dec. 15, 183S. 

Lake Ontario Stbamboats.— It is not geaerallf 
known to tourists, that there is • fine route from Sa- 
ratoga to Ogdonabnrgb, on the American shore, via 
Lake €reorge and Cbamplaia, which sines the ap- 
pearance of Cholera in Canada, is a good deal tra. 
veiled. We leam that there has not yet been any 
caae of Cholera on the American aide. In eons*, 
quence of the prevalence of that diaeaae at Presoott 
and Kitigaton, the aieamboat United Statea baa, for 
ihe preaant, atopped muehing at her naual landing 
placea on the Canadian aide of the River and Lake. 
Capt. Van Dewater makea a trip to and from Ogadens* 
burgh and Niagara every fifth day, mmdng lbs whola 
300 milea in from 33 to 35 hears.— [AlbsiiF Eve. 
Jour.] 
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[From the Globje.] 
Railroad across the Isthmus of Panama. — The 
Globe of ibis day contains two Decrees oi the Ga- 
vernment of New Granada* which may be consider- 
od as An advertisement for proposals to construct h 
Railroad across the Isthmus of Panama ; and as tJic 
sobject is one of the greatest importance tn ih^ world 
in general, and especially to the United Slates, we 
shall offer a few observations upon it. , 

Ever since the discovery of the Pacific Ocoan, 
some safer and easier channel of communicatiou be. 
tween it and the Atlantic, has been the object of uni. 
versal desire ; and the narrowi.css of the tract of> 
land which separates them at one point, guve great 
encouragement to the hope thatsuuii wish would be 
speedily fulfilled. Three centuries have, however, 
passed, and not only has no ship canal bc.wecn the 
two seas been made or even attempted, but (here is: 
actually nothing which deserves the name of a roiid, 
connecting any poi/it on the one wiih any point on li.e 
other. Seldom, if ever, has a wheel carriage tolled 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. j 

The Spanish Government did indeed order sur-' 
Yeys, which were in one or two instances begun :! 
and a host of decrees are still to be found in the oldj 
Reeopilaciones, setting forth the importance ot cs 
tablishing a communiaation between the two oceans, 
the wealth it would produce* the powec it would 
give to the Spanish Crown, &,c ; but the only work 
actually executed for the purpose, was by tiie volun- 
tary exertions of a country curate and his parishion. 
erB, in the west of New Granada ; they dug a canal 
through the valley of /a Raspaduraj by whiuli, in the 
rainy seasons a boat might pass from the head waters 
of the Atrato, a long and shallow river emptying intoj 
the Atlantic, to those of the San Juiin, a stream of> 
similar character, falling into the Pacific. The work 
however proved of no utility. 

Since the overthrow of the Spanish power in Ame-J 
rica, the governments of the new Republics lying: 
between the two seas, have been much occupied! 
with the subject, though it most be confessed that 
they have done little more than issue vague decreets. 
The decree published to.day is, however, more pre- 
cise, being founded upon minute information as tot 
existing circumstances. 

Humboldt, in his great work on Mexico, enume- 
rates nine points or situations in which the waters of 
the two oceans are very near each other; and in 
three of them, he conceived, from the information in 
his possession, that a ship canal minh: be made. 

The first of these situations is in Mexko, between 
Gua2ccuaUo near Vera Cruz on the GuH'or xMexlco. 
and Tehuantepec on the Pacific. The country ha?, 
however, been explored since Humboldt wrote, and 
it is now certain that a high chain uf mountains iii. 
tervenes, rendering all communication by water im., 
practicable. j 

The second is in Central America. The planj 
proposed is to improve the navigation of the river | 
San Juan, by which vessels could ascend into thej 
Lake of Nicaragua. The soutli western extremity otj 
that lake is only thirty miles from the Pacific, to; 
which a canal might be made. The difHculties,' 
judging from the partial surveys which have heeni 
made, are not greater than those which have beenj 
already surmounted in many other cases; siill thei 
expense of the undertaking would be enormous. 1 
The country is uninhabited, and laborers, us well asi 
tools of every sort, would have to be brought from] 
abroad; in addition to which, the deadly nature of! 
the climate would render the sacrifice of human lifpi 
incalculable. Companies have however been formed; 
for undertaking this work, and engineers sent out to^ 
examine the ground, have reporitd favorably. The! 
government of Central America was in 1830 ireatin 
with that of the Netherlands on the subject, but th • 
revolutioas which occurred in boih couniries put an^ 
end to the negotiation. 

The third in the Isthmus of Panama, which forms 
a partof NewGr&uada, is thosituation referred to in 
the decrees now before us. We can here form a bet- 
ter estimate of the difficulties to be evercome, andj 
of the probability of success, as the country has been, 
minuteiv examined with a view to this very object. — 1 
A survey was made in 1828-9 by an English engi-, 
neer, Mr. Lloyd, and.a Swedish officer, who were en-! 
gaged for the purpose by Bolivar, and furnished witbi 
all the necessary instruments, of the most perfect or-t 
def . Their account of the operations is published in i 
the Royal Transactions ol London for 1830, accora.j 
panied by maps and plans, and tiie utmost confidence, 
is placed in its accuracy, by those who had the best; 
means of forming a judgment. i 

The first question that occurs is as to the face of | 
the country. Mr. Lloyd shows that ** the spot where 
the Continent of America is reduced to its narrowest 



limits, is aUo distinifuished by a break for a few 
inilcs, of the great chain of mountains, which other- 
wise extends, with but few exceptions, to its extreme 
Dortlieni and southern limits i" and that **the princi- 
pal dlfTiculty in establishing a commuiiication be- 
iiweei the two oceans, either b/ canal or railroad, 
would arise, not from moimtain^, but from the num- 
ber o( rivulets to be erossed ; which, though dry in 
summer, become conjiiderabte streams in the winter 
or ruiny seasjns." He states moreover ihe curious 
fact, that a great portion of the country traversed in 
crossing tho Isthmus, aciually lies below the level of 
the Pacific. 

Another great question determined by siie two en- 
gineers, is tuat of ibo relative height of the two seas, 
or tiieir difTcrenco uf level, which difTerence had hi. 
therto been supposed vcy great. The facts are as 
us follows : — The titne of high tide is nearly the 
same ui both seas. The mean difference between 
high nnd low water in the Pacific at Panama, is about 
21 feet ; in the Atluntic, at Chagree, about a foot. — 
Finally, **in every twelve hours, commencing with 
the high tideii, the level of the Pacific is first seve- 
ral feet higher than that of the Atlantic ; it then be- 
comes of the same height, and at low tide is several 
feet lower; they are then again equal, the PacifiJ af. 
terwards becomes the higher, and so on." 

The conclusions to be drawn from the accounts of 
the engineers, are* that a railroad is eeriainly prac- 
ticable; and the lines on which two could be made, 
are traced on the map. Each road would begin on 
Ghagres river, about 30 miles from i:s mouth, in tho 
Atluntic ; the one ternunuting at Panama, on the Pa- 
cific, tho other and sliorter, at Chorrera, from which 
a short canal wou!<l lead to the latter ocean. Neither 
road would pro!) i.ily exceed 80 miles in length. Th** 
river Chagrea now admits no vessels drawing more 
than 12 feet, but it could easily be made to communi- 
cate with the safe and spacious bay of Limon, by 
which means large ships could discharge their car. 
goes tti the commencement of ihe railroad. A ca- 
nal for boats is also practicable, but a railroad would 
be preferable for several reasons. 

As for a ship canal, it is certainly impracticable at 
this spot. Supposing no difficulties to exist within 
the Isthmus, the shallowness of the Pacific for some 
miles from the coast, would forbid the entrance of 
ships ; and it would clearly be of no value, unless it 
could be pa&sed by vessels which could navigate both 
'iceans to advantage. In a political point of view, we, 
at least, should oppose the opening of such a com. 
munication, the possession of which, by any other 
great naval power, might be highly injurious to our 
interesfs ; and that the greatest naval power would 
soon possess it, cannot be doubted. In the present 
state of the world, a railroad promises every advan- 
iage to New Granada, and to the commercial world 
in general, which can reasonably be desired ; and the 
transportation of passengers and letters alone, would 
doubtless yield a large revenue, particularly if steam 
aoais were established from the principal places on 
each sou, to the respective extremities of the road 

Official — Departubnt of State. 
[Translated for publication bi/ order of the Secretary 

ofState,\ 
Decree of the Legislature of New Granada, author- 
izing the Executive to contract for the opening of 
carriage road across the Isthmus of Panama. 



The Senate and Chamber of Representatives of the 
Republic of New Grenada, in Congress assembled, 
considering-— 

1. That (he Message from the Executive to Con. 
gross, of April 6ih, 1833, does specially recommend 
the propriety of having a road for carriages opened 
across the Isthmus of Panama, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific: 

2. That tho Chamber of the District of Panama 
took up this important subject on tho 16ih of June, 
1831, and that nothing h^s yet been done to carry its 
wishes into effect : 

3. That the Province of Panama has again taken 
into consideration this same project, at iu meeting of 
October 13ih, 1833, on the petition of a citizen of 
the Isthmus, who has proposed a means of opening 
a carriage road, by which goods may easily be trans, 
ported from one sea to the other : 

Do Decree. 

Article 1. The Executive is authorised to re. 
ceive all propositions which may be mads for open- 
ing a carriage road across the Isthmus of Panama ; 
and also to sign a contract with any person or com- 
pany soliciting it, on the conditions fixed by this 
Decree. 

Art. 2. The undertakers will have leave grant, 
ed them to open an ordinary carriage or Railroad 
across the 1st h mas of Panama, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ; and they nMy make use of any water 



course which may assist in forming the comrouni. 
cation. 

Art. 3. The road must be begun within two years 
at farthest after the privilege has been granted ; the 
tima in which it is to be finished will be stipulated 
in the contract. 

Art. 4. If ihe road should pass over private lands, 
tho owners shall be obliged to sell them at a fair 
price ; that is, at what may be considered their value 
by arbitrators, at the time when the work is begun. 
If the land over which the road is to pass he public, 
{valdiot) it will be given without requiring indemni. 
lication. 

Art. 5. The undertakers shall have the right to 
build warehouses or other edifices necessary for 
carrying into effect the objects of the enterprize, at 
convenient places, provided they do not interfere 
with the laws relative to fortifications. For such 
purposes, they may occupy as much land as may be 
necessary, no where, however, to exceed 10,000 
square^ varas, (962 square yeards,) for which in. 
demnificatiun is to be made as by article 4th, or rem 
to be paid, when the owners decline selling the 
property. 

Art. 6. The undertakers shall be allowed, as a 
fair remuneration, according to the species of road 
they may make, the enjoymeiit of the revenue from it, 
for a period not less than 10 years, nor more than 50. 

(1.) The right of demanding toll shall begin, the 
moment the road is finished, and the maximum of 
such toll shall be thai expressed in the tariff granted 
by the Legislature of the Province of Panama. 

(2 ) Should a rall.road bo made, leave may be 
granted to the undertakers to place steam carriages 
on it ; in which cases, it shall be settled in the con. 
tract what is the maxmum price to be demanded for 
the transportation of persons or goods, from one sea 
to the other. 

Art. 7. The undertakers shall have granted them, 
as a recompense, public lands in ihe Isthmu.^*, forcul. 
tivation, to the extent of ^0.000 fanegadat, (about 
100,000 acres) which they must begin to settle and 
cultivate within a year after they have received 
them ; otherwise they will revert to the nation. 

Art. 8. On. the said 20,000 fanegadoM of public 
and,. foreigners may be established, uho, for 38 
years, shall be free from all taxes either ou the 
land or its productions ; nor shall they be required 
to do duty in the army, unless in case of foreign in. 
vasion. 

Art. 9. Inhabitants of the Isthmus, or a company 
composed, in part of such, will have the preference, 
undf^r the same circumstances, in receiviag the con. 
tract. 

Art. 10. The Executive shall exact from the 
undertakers, all the rqcessary securities for com. 
pleting the work. 

Art. U. No contract which the Executive may 
make, can take effect without the approval of the 
Legit: laiure. 

Bogota, May 22, 1834. 

[Signed by the proper aulhoriticM.] 
becree of the Executive for carrying the abate 
Legielatite Decree into effect, 

I, Francisco de Paula Santander, President of the 
Republic ol New Granada, in execution of the Legis. 
lative Decree of the 25th inst., authorizing the Ex. 
ecutive to receive proposals tor opening a road intlie 
Isthmus of Panama, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and fixing certain points, according to which, the con. 
tract is to be made and privileges granted to those 
who may undertake the said important work : 

Considering that a period should be fixed for re. 
ceiving proposals, after which the contract sbonld 
be made with, and the privileges gran ed to, the 
person who ofi'ers the most advantageous condi. 
tions and the best security for their performance, 

DO DECREE, 

A ST. 1. Those persons, whether natives of New 
Granada, or foreigners, who, in virtue of the Legis. 
lative Decree of the 25th inst. may wish to under- 
take the construction of a road across the Isthmus of 
Panama, either for ordinary carriagss, or a rail road, 
and to secure the privaleges which are to be the re. 
muneration for their labored expense, will send their 
proposals, sealed and under cover, to the Depart, 
mcnt of the Interior and Foreign Affairs, before the 
15th of January, 1835. 

Art. 2. Tbo^e who may send such proposals, 
must appoint some one in this capital, with pow. 
er and authority to sign the contract offered. The 
same person must be furnished with the means of 
proving that he who offers to undertake the work 
can carry it through, in case he receive the privi- 
lege. 

Art. 3. In the envelope of each set of proposals, 
shall be writen the object of the paper enclosed, tn4 
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th« nftiD6 ornametofthe persons desiriDg to nnder- 
taktt the work. 

Aet. 4. After the 15th of January, a day and hour 
sbsU be fixed for opening the said papers, at the De. 
partment o. the Interior and Foreign Relations, in 
presence of the respective atiorneys or agents, and 
the contract wijl be signed wiih the person oflering 
the best conditions and the strongest security, which 
contract will -be submiti'ed for the approval of Con- 
gross at its ensuing sosaion. — Bogota, May 29 1834. 
FiANCfsco de Paula Santandbr, 

Lino dk Pom bo, Prendent 

Secretary of the Interior, ^e. 



Patent for an Improvement oti the Mode of 
fixing Valves on the Boilers of Steam En- 
gities. Granted to David B. Lkk, city of 
Phiiadelphitt, January 23. 

llic tfaftily valve here patented is, we 
are informed, '' a fixture for boilers for steam 
engines, to prevent coZ^|>«a/um, resembling 
the common safety valve, except that it opens 
in by the pressiire of the atmosphere." And 
*' the part claimed as an invention, or disco, 
very, is not the particular form of the valve, 
but the general plan of fixing a valve, or 
valves, to boilers of steam engines, which 
shall open with an external pressure, to pre- 
• vent collapsation.'* 

A very Jittle reading would have shown 
to tlic patentee tlie antiquity of his invention, 
as an account of it may be found in most, if 
not in all, of the numerous histories of the 
steam engine. We could take from our 
shelves a dozen books from which to quote 
upon this point, and could refer to numerous 
patents in which such valves are noticed. 
lu the article Steam Engine^ in Rees' Ency- 
clopsdia, after speaking of the safety valve 
in Watt's engine, it is observed, that << there 
is another valve of safety for the reverse of 
the object of the first mentioned safety valve ; 
it opens internally, and is balanced by a 
small lever, and a sufficient weight to keep it 
cihut, until the pressure of steam within the 
boiler becomes much less than the external 
air, which then forces open the valve, and 
enters into the boiler till the equilibrium is 
restored. It is evident that this valve can 
never be necessary so long as the engine is 
at work ; but its use is to prevent the sides 
of the boiler being crushed in by the weight 
of the air, when it has done work, and the 
steam within it cools and condenses." 

This kind of valve has, in fact, been ap. 
plied to hundreds of boilers, stills, &c. W^ith 
the kind of boilers which we now ordinarily 
use in steam engines, valves of this kind are 
not employed, for the simple reason that they 
would be of no use. Our cylindrical iron 
boilers do not collapse by the pressure of the 
atmosphere, which they would be able to 
sustain, even if perfectly exliausted ; nor is 
the collapsing which frequently takes place, 
a collapse of the boilPi\ as the patentee ap. 
pears to suppose, bur of that of the flue 
which passes through it, and which is forced 
in, not by the pressure of the atmosphere, 
but by that of high steam, occasioned in ge- 
neral by the water being allowed to descejid 
too low, which admits of the heating of the 
upper part of the flue, and the consequent 
diminution of its strength; it then yields 
readily to a pressure, which, under ordinary 
circumstances, it would have sustained most 
eiTectually. — [Journal of the Franklin Insti. 
tute.] 

Scotland. — Historioal Memoranda. — No 
country has made more progress in agricultu- 
ral improvement, and in multiplying the com- 
forts or life, than Scotland during the last fifty 



years. The Rev. C. Peebles, in his statistical 
account of Mains, in Angus, draws a curious 
comparison between the farmers in 1760, when 
he came among them, and 1790. The follow 
ing are a few points : 

1760. 
t^nd ploughed with oxen. 

Only a few hones kept to 

draw the harrow in seed 

time, and bring in tlie com 

in harvest. 11, thought a 

great price for a hone. 
Lwid rented for 6«. per acre, 

and only two small forms 

encloeed. 
No English cloth worn but 

by the minister and a Qua- 

ker. 
Men's stockings were what 

were called piaiding hoee, 

made of woolen cloth. The 

women wore coarse pjaids. 

Not a cloak or a bonnet 

was worn by any woman 

in the whole' parish. 
Only two hats in the perish. 

The men wore cloth bon- 
nets. 
Tliere was only one eigbt- 

dny clock in the parish, 

six watcher, and one tea- 
kettle. 
The people never visited each 

other except ot Christmas. 

The entertainment was 

broth and lieef, and the vi- 
sitors sent to some ole- 

house fur five or six pints 

of ale, and were merry oyer 

it without any ceremony. 



1790. 

Oxen not employed in agri< 
culture, farmers liove 
their saddle horses, worth 
from 24 to 90^, and work 
horses fVom SO to 'i&l, each. 

Land at 90s. and all enclosed 
with dykes and thorn 
hedges. 

There are few who do not 
wear English cloth, and 
•everal the best superfine. 

Cottcm and thread stockings 
are worn by both sexes, 
masters and servants, l^ie 
women who wear plaids 
liave tliem fine and fiiced 
with silk. Silk plaids, 
dooks and bonnets, are 
very numerous. 

Few bonnets are worn, and 
the bonnet-maker's trade \» 
given up. 

Thirty clocks, one hnndrod 
watches, and above sixty 
tea-kettles. 

People visit each other often. 
8ix or seven dishes are set 
on the table differently 
dressed. After dinner o 
bowl of rum punch or 
whiskey toddy is drank, — 
then tea, then another 
bowl, then supper, and, 
after that, the grace drink 



A new work. — Major Henry Lbb, of Virginia, 
has, we learn, been for some years past engaged in 
preparing, wiib great labor, from a rich store of roa- 
lerinls, a Lars of Napoleon From the following 
aonunciation in Galignaci'a Messenger of June 19, 
we learn that the first volume of the work, has gone 
to press at Paris : 

** In the press, and very shortly will be published 
by A. and W. Gulignani & Co., No. 18, rue Vivi. 
enne, the first volume of the *Life x>f the Em- 
peror Napoletin. with an appendix, containing an 
examination of Sir Walter Scott's * Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte,* and a notice ot' the principal errors ot 
other writers respecting his character and conduct; 
by H. Lbs. 

** Vir neqae slleMlus, 
Neque diceadusslne curs, — aliquando 
Foriuaa, semper aoluio maxlmus. 

yiM ftttereuttu, I. 9. c. 18. 

*' Quelques paroelles de tant de gloirio parvient 
rlronielius aux siecles a venir 7 ou le mensoDge, la 
colomnic, le crime, prcvaudront-ils 7** ^ 

Napoleon a Ste. Helena," 

The distinguished literary ability of the author, 
with the great advantages which he has enjoyed 
over every other biographer, and his freedom from 
any thing like national prejudice in referanoe to the 
history of the cftreeer of Napoleon, will give an in- 
terest to this over most other histories oi the Re 
volutionary era, the civil reforms which preceded 
it. and the gigantic wnrs in which ihe power of 
Napoleon was overthrown. We leain from a friend 
at Paris, tiiut ** Mujor Lee has devoted himself, 
with untiring diligence, to the pursuit of truth in re. 
^ard to the object of his work. His inducement to 
this pablieation has not been so much the desire of 
gain, or the promise of literary fame, as the hope, 
the great and only hope, that he may prove instru 
mental in vindicating from unparalleled injustice the 
fame of the greatest man, of whom the history of 
the human race preserves any record ; a man whose 
career was one continued opposition to the worst 
passions, and active promotion of the beat interest 
of his country and bis species — ^who never really be- 
lied an enemy, nor betrayed a friend.** Such are the 
eothnsiostic terms in which one, who has watched 
the progress ef Mr. LBifs work, speaks of the sub- 
ject, and in which probably Mr. Lkb would himself 
speak of it. 

We suppose it will not be long, after the publica- 
tion of the work at Paris, before copies of it reach 
this country ; when we shall endeavor to make our 
readers further acquaintt d with it.-— [Nat. Intel.] 



Whale ehipe at the Sandwich lelands.—Tht Sai. 
lora' Magazine for August contains a long communi- 
cation from Wm. Richards and Ephratm Spaulding, 
Missionaries atLahaina, (Sandwich Iskmds,) from 
which it appears that the Brst whale ships which 
ever visited the Ssndwicb IsUods, were the Baleoa* 



Captain Gardner of New Bedford, and Equator, 
Capt. Folger, of Nantucket. This was in the autumn 
of 1819. While lying «t anchor in Kealakekua Bay 
(Hawaii), ihey took & large whale which made 
110 hbls. of oil. Since the autumn of 1823, a com- 
pleto list hos been kept by the Missionaries, of the 
ships which have recruited at Lahaina, (Island of 
Maini,) and probably still greater numbers have re- 
cruited at Honoluin (Island of Oahu.) The whole 
number nt Lahaina from the middle of 1823 to the 
end of 1833, (en years, is 514, induing 218 different 
ships. In the spring of 1831, there Were 38 ships at 
anchor in that harbor at one time. The number of 
ships which recruited there in 1833, was 82; 30 in 
the spring, and 52 in the Fall. Aggregate of oil on 
board, at the time of their calls respectively, 74,390 
bbls. Aggregate taken by the 52 autumn ahips dur- 
ing the season, 27,340 bbls., averaging for each ship 
& litdc more than 525 bbls. ** From these facts," 
say the Missionaries, *' it will readily be seen that, 
though the averuge quantity taken by each ahip the 
past season is less than in some former seasons, the 
whale fishery is still in a very prosperous state ; and 
considering the great demand for Sperm oil in Ame- 
rica and Europe, it was nevermore profitable.** 

The number of seamen generally in port, render- 
ed it disirable, in the view of the Missionaries, that 
a reading room should be provided for their acconi. 
modaiion ; and accordingly a building has been erect, 
ed, 32 feet by 20, on (he missionary premises, for 
masters and nfiicera, and another about 10 rods 
distant, 24 feel square, for the crews. The first 
cost of the buildings was about $720; of which 
f200 watf paid by the Missionaries, $215 by ship- 
masters, and the remainder, it was presumed, would 
be contributed by other sh)p.master8, as they should 
successively arrive in port. ** As it regards social 
intercourse between the Missionaries at this station 
and seamen during the past year,*' says the letter, ** it 
has been uncommonly cordial and pleasant. Masteia 
generally have been very kind, and some in addition 
to iheir subscription for the reading-rooms, havo 
been generous in making us presents of such things 
as were necessary in our families, an acknowledge* 
ment of which we shall gratefully make to the Ameri- 
can Board.** 



Population of Utica, — A census of this city has 
just been taken under the direction of the Common 
Council, and we are highly gratified in being able to 
give the following as the result : 

First Ward, .... 1.495 
Second do. .... 1,882 

Third do 2,764 

Fourth do. - - ... 3,978 

Making the aggregate ten thouaaud one hundred 
and nineteen ; which is the population of Utica at 
this time. The number of inhabitants in this city, 
according to the census of 1830, was eight thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three ; which shows an in- 
crease, within the last four years, of eighteen hun* 
dredi lacking four. This result is the more gratify. 
ing, as it is, in a degree, unexpected. Some per. 
sons, whose apprehensions are alwaya ratiUr lively, 
have been in the habit of croaking about the **pros. 
pects of Utica." The facts, however, instead of 
warrantmg any complaint on our part, are calculated 
to inspire (he highest confidence in the stability of 
our city — as the census just taken exhibits an in. 
crease in the four last years, of nearly 22 per cent, in 
our population. For the next four years, our growth 
will undoubtedly be still more rapid, as the termina- 
tion of the public works at this city, now in progress, 
will not only furnish employment to an increased 
population, but will warrant the erection of additional 
buildings, and give a stimulus to enterprize in every 

form. — [Oneida Whig.] 

.■■ '/ ■■■■--■. ■ .1 - ■ 

THK DISTANT HOME. 
Oncp on a shmdless ftummer's eve, 

[ sttxid on annefield's island steep V— ' 

The light which dying suaiieams leave, 

Was ftiding from the western cteep ; 
The niounuiua of Ay native land 

Roite dimly o'er the distant sea, 
Whose waters prew'd the colden strand 

In sunset's blue tranquUlity. 

No sound was on the breezelcss height, 

Save the glad voice of Infant rills 
Wbieb \vnuder*d in the waning Ughi, 

Rejoicing down the pleasant hllu ; 
Thouch faint and far the day^Ugbt buia*d. 

And gray mists chill'd the desert air, 
To western fklen I fondly tiimM— 

My homeward gave stiil rested there. 
And tliu*, incUioaght, the child of faith, 

When joys depart and hopes decline. 
Bees, rising o'er the gulf of death, 

Unfading kingdome brightly shine ;— 
The clou'd which vetlM the surging wave— 

The blast which raised the breaker's A>aia, 
P^ off, and show beyond the grave, 

The gkiries of Iris radiant home. 
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AMERICAN RAIlltOAD JOURNAL, AND 



IFrotn the Meehaniet' MagatintJ] 
The great utility «f Mr. Burden's plan, 
«r invention, or adaptntion to navigation, (we 
hardly know what to call it,) has cdled Ibrth 
a host of competitors, all desirous of prov. 
ing that they had the uame plan already pre. 
pared to come out with when an opportuni. 
ty should occur which they might consider 
advantageous. We insert Mr. Canning'^ 
clum, and shall, next month, insert aome 



others, introducing now on engraving, hand, 
ed to us by an esteemed friend, of a boat in 
use at the Friendly Islands, so long ago us 
1798, of a similar couslruciion. It ia 

pied from an engraving in Lnbillftrdi 

account of a. voyage in search of La Pc- 
rouse, the French irnveller. Monsieur La- 
billardiere stales that a great numher of the 
natives came out to them in boats conslrui 
1 a similar manner. 
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A A represent floaters. B, the deck. C 
C, paddle wheels. D D, rudders, connected 
by E, a board about 7 inches wide, with a 
bole near each end, into which insert the nip. 
pies, F F. F F, G G, till ropes, which pass 
over H, the tiiler wheel. J, cross-section 
«f floater or truak. 

In order to give a due degree of buoyaa- 
cy to the floaters, I had them hollowed inl« 
chambers of 14 inches long, 10 inches deep, 
and 4 inches wide, leavjpg solid parts of a 
inches between. This raft was destroyed 
while afloat on the Seine river, (owing to 
the culpable negligence of the person who 
had It in charge,) by a loaded barge, which 
««me in violent contact with it. I shortly af. 
t«rwards constnicted onoiher upon the same 
principle, but much larger, and instead of 
floaters, similar to the firrt, made use of 
troughs formed of half inch deal boards, 
whwh 1 found tin te tuwwer well. When 



OAMMKO'a DISPATCH -KAf-T. 



my raft was almost finished, as I was on 
day trying its rate of going, opposite lh« 
Champs Elyeees, in compnny with a friend, 
snd my httle son (about three years old) J 
French steamboat, on board of which was 
the proprietor and a large party, evidently 
quilted its ongimil course, dashed with tre- 
mendous force upon the starboard quarter 
of the raft, and broke it up in a 'winklinB 
submerging the deck, upon which the child 
was placed, who, but for instant vigorous e 
enion, would, with my friend, have be... 
drowned, as the current runs with extreme 
rapidity in that part of the river. My friend 
and the youth were received on board bv 
• -^ steamer. I preferred remaining upon 
! wreck, which I with difficuily got ashore 
a considerable distance from where the 
collision took place. 

1 soon after reconstructed my raft, and 
■ubebtuied for the troughs a double row of 



small barrets, twenty-eight in number, vary, 
ing in size, placing the largest the fourth 
from the hows ; these I boarded over with 
half inch deal boards, forming long staves, 
which were screwed down to the barrels. 
The ends of the boards projected beyond 
(he barrels at both ends of the trunks, so as 
to form stems and stems. The interstices, 
between the heads of Ihe barrels and the 
outside planks, were filled up with a mixture 
of pitch, tar, cork shavings, saw dust, and 

This raft was greatly admired. I had 
the honor of receiving our veteran hero, 
Sydney Smith, with a host of distin- 
guished Enijlish end French, on board at va- 
rious times, who all seemed to approve high, 
ly of the principle upon which it was con. 
Ktrucied — considering thai it would insure 
personal safety in an eminent degree, as it 
WHS neither liable to sink nor upset, while 
its rate of going whs much grealfr than any 
other sailing craft, and it nflbrded an incom. 
parably more commodious place for passen- 
gers than a boat of ordinary build. 

I next contemplated the conslruclion of a 
Still larger rati, lo be propelled by steam, 
but, for the reasons already assigned in my 
former communication, I was not able lo pro. 
cure permission from the Prefect of the 
Seine. I soon afterwords sold my raft lo 
Colonel, now General Trobriand, and Mr. 
Mallet, to run as a |)leasore raft upon the 
celebrated lake of Montmorency. 

The 20th oC last December, (consequent- 
ly prior to any account of the raft construct. 
ed by Mr. Burden being received in this 
country,) [ commenced Ihe conslruclion of 
a small raft of the kind for my own use, lo 

n upon the Thames. It is almost finished, 

id would have been some time back, but 
for circumstances not connected with (he 
afiair. 1 remain, sir, 

Alfred Canniro. 

CfDwn CoOiw-HoDn, Holbom, April IT, 1834. 



Aesial Strahboat. — We find the fuU 
lowing in the Cincinnati Daily Gazette. 

Editor, — Perhaps it is not generally 
, that one of our ingenious citizens 
ivented, and has now in preparation, 
the model of an aerial gteamboat, in which he 
proposes to ascend. 

Although but little expectation of the sue. 
cess of Ihe experiment is entertained by the 
writer of this article, it is worthy the alien, 
on and examination of the scientific. The 
ivenlor, Mr. Mason, is very sanguine, hav. 
ig already made (lo him) a satisfactory ex. 
periment. 

The boa! is about len feet long, the ribs 
being covered with silk, in order to render 
it very light. The engine, of two horse 
power, is placed in the middle, and turns four 
ical shafts projecting over the bow and 
stem, into each of which are fixed four epi. 
n wings, which are made to revolve 
with a suflicicnl velocity to cause the vessel 
lo rise. Over the whole is fixed a movea. 
ble silken cover, designed to assist in coun- 
teracting the gravitating force, at the same 
time tending lo assist in its propulsion for- 
srd. 

The whole boat, including the engine, 
weighs flO pounds, and has cost about 9300. 
it is Ihe design of the invenUtr to aUempl an 
aerial excursion, of which due notice will be 
given, „^^ J. j^. 
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D18BA8ES OF Sheep and Cowtt. — Sheep 
and cRCtle, like the human faniily, arf subject to 
II variety of diseases : but it is not my in^en. 
tidn to notice more than one or two. There 
is a disease to which sheep are subject, that is 
probably more destructive to them than is gene- 
rally supposed— 'that of the worm in the head. 
1 have not unfrequeutly had sheep that were 
fat} that looked healthy and well, to sicken 
■and die in the course of a few days ; and un. 
der the impression that they had eaten some- 
thing poisonous, such things were given them 
as are generally recommended in books for 
poison, but with no advantage. Having pur- 
chased some Bakewell and Southdown sheep 
at from #20 to $30 each, has probably induced 
me to nay rather more attention to my sheep 
than otherwise I should. One very cold day, 
winter before last, I saw a half Bakewell ewe 
standing in the snow about fifty yards from 
a shelter that had been erected for my sheep, 
and under which they had usually slept. Her 
head was down, and occasionally she moved 
a little. Supposing that she had a young 
Hunb, I walked that course with a view of 
having the lamb moved to the shelter ; but as 
I approached her, she did not appear to ob- 
serve me. I took hold of her and she appear- 
ed too stupid to notice it. Her head was in. 
dined a little to one sid^, her eyes glared and 
appeared almost fixed in their orbits. She 
was found too stupid to be driven to the fold, 
and had to be carried. She lived several days ; 
at first she had slight spasms, and foamed a 
little at the mouth, but after a day or two, she 
was more convulsed, and would fall down, 
but would again get up. Supposing her head 
to be the seat of the disease, after her death it 
was dissected, and a worm was found in one 
of the nostrils, a little below the eve, about an 
inch in length and a quarter of an inch in 
thickness. Supposing that one alone had killed 
her, very little examination further was made. 
In January last, two sheep on the same morn- 
ing appeared to be sick, one a ewe of the com- 
mon breed, in fine order, the other a hah 
Bakewell ewe, and fat. The common ewe held 



her head as high or higher than usual, with it 
a little inclined to one side, the eyes resembled 
those of the one already described : on ap- Rof her udder, and not knowing at the time the 



proaching her, she appeared a httle stupid, 
would sufler roe to approach very near, and 
then suddenly dart off as if she had just per- 
ceived me. The other held her head rather 
lower than usual, and suffered me to approach 
her rather nearer than the other, and appeared 
more stupid and sick, with no glaring of the 
eyes. Next day both of them were evidently 
Worse, and the common ewe disposed to hang 
her head ; and on the third day she laid down 
to get UB no more. The glare of the eyes 
eonttnuea, the pupil became enlarged, spasms 
came eo» and a little foam was observed about 
the mouth. The spasms were first observed 
to throw the left ear in motion, then the left 
eyie lid, qinckly after which it appeared all 
ov«r the face, head, and neck, but as she was 
lying down the force of the spasms upon tibe 
oody eould not be seen as upon the one the 
winter before. The mcnrnittg she died, I was 
abbut^ leaving home when I was informed she 
wtui dead; Init I requested her head to be 
examined to see if any worm could be found. 
On my return a worm was brought me, about 
the sixa of tbe one alrmidy described, and it 
was stated H vras tuken out of the head be- 
tweent the eyes. . I think it not improbable 
therei might hav« been many more. The htdf 
BakewcdT-apneared more stupid and sick everj^ 
da^i and held her head lower and lower, until 
her nose almost rested pn the ^tmd as she 
stood vpw I saw her but a few times after the 
deadh of the other, but I think towards the 
btstt the symptoms were very much like the 
other two. About a day and a half after the 



it was thought best to have the sheep killed 
and skinned while warm, after which the body 
was examined, but nothing found amiss. It 
was geuing too dark to dissect the head, and 
that was laid by for morning. In dissecting, 
it was found filled with blood, having l>een 
knocked on tlie head with an axe to kill it. 
Under this disadvantage it was dissected, and 
from the head were taken nineteen worms. 
Some were found high up the nostrils, some 
in the different cavities of the head, and one 
large one was found lying on the thin mem- 
brane that envelopes the brain ; they were of 
all lengths, from a quarter of an inch to an 
inch. They were phiced upon a piece of paper, 
and none appeared to be alive : but afterwards, 
while looking at them by the fire, many were 
found to move. It appears strange that so 
many should have been found in the head of 
one sheep, and that one quite fat. Whether 
it was their particular location, or like the 
grubs in the norse, they remain for a time 
peaceable and inoffensive, and then suddenly 
destroy life, I must leave for the reflection of 
others. The worm is supposed to be the pro. 
duce of a fiy whi)!h deposites its eggs a little 
within the margin of the nose, to avoid which 
is the cause why sheep gather together, and 
turn their noses inwards. Daiibiug the nose 
often with tar or train oil is said to be a pre. 
ventive. About a table spoonful of a decoction 
of Scotch snuff injected up each nostril with 
a syringe, three or four times from the 1st of 
October to the 1st of January, is said to be a 
good remedy, but is apt to make the sheep 
very drunk for some time. I cannot say I have 
much confidence in either the preventive or 
remedy proving effectual. 

I will now notice one disease to which the 
cow is subject, that of an inflammation of the 
udder. I have frequently heard it stated, that 
it is produced from the snake suckinjr the cow. 
The snake is supposed to be fond of milk, but 
as to any familiarity between the snake and 
the cow, I have never believed in it. The 
snake is more like IshoMel of old, whose 
hand was '* against every man, and every 
man's hand against him. This disease is 
uot very uncommon to cows. A few years 
past, one of the finest cows upon my farm (a 
half Durham) became diseased in one quarter 



cause or remedy, that quarter gradually pe- 
rished away, and has never since produced 
milk. To sjtiow the cause, the symptoms, and 
cure of this disease, I will make an extract 
from a treatise on stock, which was published 
in England, by J. B. Lawrence, and which has 
recently been republished in this country. 

^* Dcwnfallt udder ill, injlammaium of tht 
uddert cfc. — From what we have said of the 
digestive process of the cow, and th« intimate 
connection between the fourth stomach and 
the udder, the reader will be at no loss to 
understand that when that is out of order, the 
udder, and consequently the qualitv aiid quan- 
tity of the milk, must be materially affected. 
These, or rather this complaint, for they are 
all one, or different stages of the same disease, 
of which the predisposing cause was bad feed, 
ing, and the exciting cause a cold or inflamma- 
tion of the udder, is essential to be taken in 
time, and of the utmost consequence to the 
owners of young cattle, which are very liable 
to its attack, especially at the time of calving.'' 

" Cause. — ^This disease may not only pro- 
ceed from the above causes, but may also be 
induced by the animal drinking freely of coM 
water, when heated by exercise, or by cold 
exposure,, and lying down in cold and damp 
grass at the latter end of the year, when the 
nights are cold and fogg^, and at a time when 
the stomach is loaded witli food, and the blood 
plentiftil.'* I 

*' Symptome, — One or more quartersBof the 
udder betcome swollen, hardened* hotter than 
common, and painftil when pressed ; the milk 



deadi of the other, I was informed the half lis reduced in quantity, and changed to a rag. 
BakeweU was dying. As night was fast com-. Iged, or bloody, or corrapt appearance. At 
lof OH, mid tbe wef^tlier WM extremely coldy||other tiroes^ Ae sscretipnof muk is stopped, 



and tbe tumefied quarter proceeds to a state of 
suppuration." 

** Cure. — As soon as the disease is disjo- 
vered, remove the animal from the pasture, 
and take from her from three to fiv« quarts of 
blood ; especially if the cow be in good condi^ 
tioa, and breathes quickly, and appears ,stM- 
pid." •* If the weather be damp and colcf, 
keep her under shelter, and feed her mode- 
rately with nourishing food ; but if the weather 
be fine, turn her into a bare pasture, where 
she will be obliged to exert herself for h^ 
food. The swollen udder, or rather that part 
of it which is affected, (for there is seldom 
more than one part or quarter affected at a 
time,) should have the bad milk drawn from it 
tliree or four times a day ; for if sufilered to 
remain in it; it will irritate and increase thfe 
infiammation. Bathe it also after milking with 
olive oil, or elder ointment." 

The same writer recommends medicine to 
be given internally. His doses are compounds, 
and the ingredients are not generally kept by 
farmers, but as epsom' salts enter largely int^i 
some of them, I imagine they would answer 
alone. My own impression is, that the best 
care would be to let the calf run with the 
mother during the continuance of the inflam- 
mation, provided it would suck all the teats. 

Extract from the same writer : 

•* iSore teaU. — Some cows are very subject 
to sore teats, particularly such as have newly 
calved ; if this be the case in summer, they 
often become ulcerated, and the fiies plague 
them to a degree which renders them ex* 
tremely difllicult to milk : it is also a great 
nuisance at the time of milking, as blood and 
corrupt matter are apt to pass between the 
fingers into the milk. The following liniment 
is very useful for anointing sore teats, and 
should always be kept in readiness for use : 

" Ointment of elder four ounces, yellow basi- 
licon ointment four ounces, spirits of turpen- 
tine one ounce, mix and well incorporate them 
together on a slab, and it is fit for use. 

*' With this ointment you may well rub the 
row's teats every night and morning after 
milking, if in the summer assafcetida or aloe^ 
in powder, afid dissolve it along with the oint^ 
ment. This will prevent the flies from teas* 
ing the animal. If the teats be tender only> 
and not sore, a little gentle rubbing with weak 
salt and water will in general be sufficient." 
Finding it inconvem'ent to prepare the ointmeol 
exactly as directed in the foregoing receipt, 
a handful of the inner bark of the elder was 
taken and simmered in ho^s' lard. Six ounces 
of the elder ointment was then taken, and wliils 
it was warm, one ounce of bees wax and one 
ounce of turjMtntine were added, and melted 
together. After being stirred awhile, the turw 
pentine mostly sunk to the bottom and was 
thrown out : one ounce of spirits of turpentine 
was then added, and the whole stirred as long 
as it was in a liquid state. After the ointntent 
was made, a little boy that had fallen to sfoep 
in the room was waked up to go to bed, he 
was found unable to walk without assistance, 
in consequence of his feet being so much 
chopped and inflamed ; they were rubbed with 
the ointment, and bv the morning there wa« 
no appearance of inflammation, and the skin 
was soft and supple, and they soon got well: 
Though this ointment is not prepared in tlie 
way directed, the same ingredients are used 
and almost exactly in the same proportions. 
It is an excellent ointment for man or beast, 
and shoukl be kept in every family. Edmund 
P. Noel. — [Farmers' Register.] 



[From the New York Farmer.] 
Steam applied to Aoeicultural Purpo- 
ses.— We have heretofore expressed our op\* 
nions on this subject. Wo now state, that if the 
scientific ingenuity and the capital of this coun- 
try could be combined, and steam immediately 
applied to agriculture— and that, if prejudices 

I8ho^ld reMird its appUc^tiQa in Gurope,-yw4 
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should, in comparatively few years, cause eve- 
ry principal nation in the world to crush by 
the weight of their own institutions. But Eu. 
rope will, and must, have the plough driven by 
steam. From an article in the Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture, we make the subjoined 
extracts. 

From the Parliamentary returns, the horses 
ninamg in coaches in Great Britain, in 1828, 
amounted to 178,841 ; and we are perhaps much 
WiUiin the mark when we suppose that these. 
With ail the horses empitiyed in drays or 
draught, exclusively amount to 600,000. It is 
said by some, that each horse consumes what 
will support eight individuals. The suppres. 
sion, tUerefore, of these horses alone, (which 
does not include one horse employed in agri- 
culture or for pleasure,} will save what will 
feed 4,600,000 people. The annual consump- 
tion oi grain, by human mouths, in Great Bri- 
tain, (viz. 16,000,000.) is about :32,000,000 
3 carters, of which not one-twentieth part has, 
uring any year, been imported. But the 
saving of what would feed, by the removal of 
the horses used for transit alone, 4,800,000 peo. 
pie, amounts to more than what is consumed 
by the fourth part of the said population. If 
importation of grain, then, to the very limited 
extent of one-tweutientb, viz., 1,600,000 quar- 
ters, has hitherto been deemed an evil of no 
little magnitude by the agricultural interest, 
what will they consider a system which will 
abridge home consumption equal to one-fourth, 
Tiz. 9,600,000 quarters ? At first sight this will 
appear to the agriculturist as involving mort^ 
certain and complete ruin than even that which 
would follow the repeal of the corn laws. But 
this is taking a narrow, a prejudiced view of 
the matter: 

The appUcation of steam to purposes of hus- 
bandry will so cheapen the cost of production, 
es to reduce the price of food with remunera. 
tion to the growers. It is well known, that the 
expense oi horses forms the principal item in 
the outgoings of the farmer. The late Dr. Col- 
quhoun, so far back as the year 1812, in the 
estimate which he makes of the new propertv 
created annually in Great Britain and Ireland, 
taking each kind of grain at 50 per cent, less 
than the average prices in the public markets 
of the 12th September, states the crop of hay, 
grass, straw, and vetches, as amounting in va- 
lue to £89,200,000. 

And the portion of this consumed by horses 
was as follows : 
Horses in Great Britain and 

Ireland, estimated at 1,800. 

000, at 456. each for grass. 
For hay, at £6 each, • 
For straw, at 5s. each, • 
For beans and peas, 
No separata item is given for 

eorn, but taking the half of 

that consumed by animals 

generallv, as consumed by 
orses. Viz., £14,790.000, 



i;:4,050,000 

10,800,000 

450,000 

2,640,666 IS 4 



7,395,000 



We have - . - -£25,335,660 13 4 
—which is substracted from the above, purely to 
eu>»port the brute labor which it is now possi- 
ble to supplant, in a great uieasure, by steam. 
W; en it IS farther considered how much hor- 
ees have multiplied since the period mentioned, 
it lA perhaps speaking greatly witlw'n bounds, 
wh^^n we suppose they are maintained at a 
yearly expenditure of £30,000,000. It is not 
difficult then to pprceive, how the suppression 
of horses, either in whole or in part, will eco- 
nomise a saving in farm management sufficient 
to eflTect a great cheapening of agricultural 
produ<*e with advantage to the producer, and 
benefit to the consumer. 

Though difficulties exist in the minds of 
af rieulturists, who have not turned their atten- 
titn tp the sul^ect, as to the possibility of ex- 
te iding stiiam to husbandry purposes, no diffi- 

ci Ities exist in the opinions of many eminentl ^ ^ 

mochinists who have turned their attention tolltions, fearfully increasing pauperism and crime. 



it. We have had conversations with several 
pjitentees, who have each assured us that there 
are no practical difficulties in the case, provided 
there was any inducement for them to direct 
their skill to such a species of machinery. Mr. 
Phillips* getomic apparatus, the model of which 
we have seen, though far from beinff a perfect 
machine, is yet sufficient to show that a little 
farther simplification is all that is required to 
render it such. We are happy to say, that, in 
our notions respecting steam-ploughing, whe- 
ther as regards its practicability or importance, 
we are corroborated by a Fifeshire farmer, 
who, in a letter of the date 24th December, 1833, 
pablished in the Fife Herald, remarks, ** that at 
present, when the ingenuity of man is upon the 
stretch to devise means to abridgs^ human la- 
bor, and add to the comforts and intelligence of 
a redundant and still increasing population — 
when, by our absurd laws, the manufacturer 
is under the necessity of giving an extravagant 
price for the first necessaries of life — when in- 
dustry is fettered, and the growing resources 
of the country are circumscribed, our tenantry 
wastinff their time and me^ms, and crouching 
under the power of their proprietors, on account 
of a corn monopoly, — ^I wonder it never struck 
some of our agriculturists that they might, like 
the manufacturers, endeavor to undersell their 
neighbors, and drive them out of the market. 
[ know it will be said, that it is impossible — 
hut^wliat I am going to suggest is a far- 
ther extension of machinery, to assist us in 
keeping ourselves ahead of our neighbors, and 
that is the application of steam to the working 
of ploughs. At present, it requires nearly the 
half of the produce of a farm to pay the neces- 
sary expenses, and a great part of that ^oes to 
the keeping of horses, harness, &c. Now, if 
the farmer could get a steam-enghie to work 
his ploughs, harrows, and rollers— thrash and 
shear his corn — cast his drains, and rid his 
land of large stones ,'*he would be able to pay 
his present reiH, although there were no corn- 
laws, and grain one-third cheaper than it is.*' 

We have gone into this detail, not because 
we advocate the application of steam to gene, 
ral locomotive purposes, merely from the love 
of change, without any other reason than that 
change is the order of the day : no, but be- 
cause there are numerous weighty, and what 
ought to be imperative reasons, for the agricul- 
tural classes giving this matter their deep and 
serious attention. From the whole course o. 
events, no man can be so blind as not to per- 
eeive that, upon the subject of the corn laws, 
the agricultural and manufacturing classes are 
About to come shortly into a fearful collision. 
Cheap bread is a thing that our starving and 
oppressed people must have, either oy n 
cheaper system of cultivation at home, or 
bv importation of corn from abroad.' The 
alternative is the choice between the life and 
the death of the State. For surely it is mad- 
ness amounting in degree to theirs whom 
the ancients conceived were doomed to pe- 
rish, to suppose that cheap bread, by a me- 
thod that will ruin our domestic agriculture, 
will not precipitate the country into that state 
if social disunion which the whole tendency 
of ouraflSiirs shows to be in course of progres- 
sion. Now, let it be supposed that steam has 
had nothing to do in maturing this conditio^. 
During the last quarter of a century, it has been 
applied to what may be called physical purpo- 
ses only, i. 6., to purposes which have materi- 
ally abridged manual labor, and multiplied al- 
most indefinitely every species of commodity, 
whilst it has not been applied to any one pur- 
pose that has increased human labor, or saved 
the consumption, and cheapened the produc- 
tion of food. Consequently there has been a 
gradual disapproximatiou between the neces- 
saries and the conveniences of life, until, aAer 
nineteen years of peace, and what ought to 
have proved financial recruitment, it has reach 
Kd an extent which has unbalanced consump 
tion and production to a degree which is para- 
losing all commereial and agricultural transac 



fomentmg seditioiif and threatening the peace, 
order, and best interests, social and civil, of so- 



ciety. 

'l*he extension of steam to economic purpo- 
ses, t. e., to purposes which will permit the re- 
moval of brute labor, will remedy the evils ari- 
sing from its partial application ; for, as we 
have shown, :t will save and cheapen food, 
and that by a way which, over and above its 
improvement of internal communication, will 
improve the coal trade and iron trade, those 
pillars upon which the prosperity of the coun- 
try is said to rest, as well af^ every department 
of manual industry. Applied exclusively U> 
physical purposes, machinery as yet has, with 
all its advantages, been attended by evils far 
from being partial. Extended further to eco- 
nomic purposes, the good that will follow will 
not be short of universal. Hitherto its abuse, 
that is to say its former application, alone has 
been pernicious ; now its use, that is. to say, ite 
latter application, will be commensurately be- 
neficial. Machinery has made goods, — machi- 
nery also must make a market. The existing 
circumstancees of society demand this, other- 
wise all will terminate in convulsion. 

There is not a laborer in the three kingdoms 
who does not feed his belly at the expense of 
his back. This is an evil of no trifling charac- 
ter, for it is one which aflects the entire Indus. 
try of the country ; and farther, it is one which, 
for the interest of all parties, ought to be re. 
moved without loss of time. 

In order more effectually to promote this ob- 
ject, and carry the project extensively into ope- 
ration, a NATIONAL INSTITUTION OF LOOOMOTlON, 

unconnected with any trading company, is now 
in progress of being formed to promote the ap- 
plication of steam to general purposes of trans- 
port and husbandry, and to supply the desidera- 
tum {.which has long been experienced of 
there being^o metropolitan association, in con- 
nection with the various companies and local 
societies throughout the united kingdom, form- 
ed for the advancement of commerce and agri- 
culture. 

When we consider how exigent is the want 
which steam applied to economic uses is com- 
missioned to alleviate, and how reckless in its 
consequences, as that volcano indicates whose 
eruptions are now nightly visible in the farm- 
yards of some district or other of the country, 
we consider it fortunate that, if cbbap bkbad 
be wholly unavoidable, it can now be procured 
in a way that makes it wholly desirable. The 
bane of having prices reduced by steam trans- 
port, and the antidote of providing for the same 
by steam husbandry, are both before our agri- 
culturists. We cannot suppose that they will 
allow the one to be introduced unaccompanied 
by the other. In the hope that this will be the 
case, we cannot conclude this paper without 
congratulating all orders of our fellow-subjects 
upon the bright prospects which the general ap. 
plication of ste4im to brute labor ourposes opens 
upon us. At a moment when trie resources of 
the country are no longer adequate to the wants 
of our population, ** when a rbstlbss spibit 
OF discontbnt is bvbrywhbrb ABROAn," and 
cheap food of home growth is a sine qua rum to 
an ameliorated condition, this beneficent agent 
steps in to accomplish what could not have been 
efleeted by any external process whatever. The 
speedy and general introduction of steam culti- 
tivation is all that is required to make cheap 
bread in Britain, in a way that will reduce no 
one to destitution in Britain. If our industrious 
classes must still earn and eat their bread by 
the sweat of their brow, they shall nevertheless 
eat it in plenty, and in contentment. Under 
the social economy which the extension of 
steam to the purposes of animal labor will al- 
low, it shall no longer be said that the wealth!- 
est empire in the world is also the most wreteh*- 
ed one, or that, with all our boasted wisdom in . 
science and art, we are unwise in that which 
not rightly to know is misery and unhappiness ! 
The ^tter policy of the age of steam must be 
to make millions rich instead of the unite,— Ho 
render monopoly the property of the state and 
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IKrt of the sUick-jobber,— lo romfort a thousatid 
happy Uoinea, instead of buildinj; up one bloau 
«d eapitalint. Steam, which, coDAned In physi- 
cal purposes, hitberlo has wrought such mnr- 
vels, extended further lo economic uses, can 
achieve all this, for by home meajit, equalizing 
tbe price of neceiiaarieB and oonveniences, it 

WILL klMUBT PRODDDTIOH XJIB CONanilPTION ; 

tbe UDbalanced condition of which alone has 
deranged the currrncy, — paralyzed trausnciioa, 
' — abridged industry ; and, in a word, ocCHsion. 
ed all those evils which at length have produced 
a nation divided into usurers and paupers, 
to the danger alike of the constitution, the altar, 
and the throne. R- B. 



Com-SheUer», Com-Crackerg, and TWntp- 
CuUerM. [CoDimunicBted for the New- 
York Farmer and American Gardener'; 

Magazine.] 



AmoDK tiie machinery which mechauicn] 
ingenuity has furnished the farmer, to expe- 
dite rarmiiig operations, is the Com-Sheller. 
They are constructed to shell eir1ji:i- one oi 
two ears at a time. They require two ptsr- 
sons, and will shei) perfeclly clean, and 
nearly as fast as one can put in the ears ; 
consequently the numbcrof bushels in n day 
mitst be very considerable. Some of them, 
as in the present brewing, have the shelling 
apparatus incased, to prevent the com from 
being scattered. B B are the two opcniugs 
into which the ears are dropped ; A, the 
turning crank ; C, the opening at which the 
corn comes out. The prices for substantial. 
ly built machines vary from 8 to 15 dollars. 
H. Huxley & Co., 81 Barclny street, have 
affixed to the Corn.Shellers a simple appa. 
ratuB for cutting turnips and potatoes for 
stock. They are also appending one for 
cracking the corn. 

Thi Wild ob CANDLiiBaBT MiaTLi, a 
Bbmbdt aoainbt thb Wbkvil. — [We should 
suppose myrtle equally beneAcial to wlienl.] 

Dear Sir, — Inforinscion on hll and rmy sub- 

r' let, connected with agricultural pursuits, will, 
ivesurae, find admittance into your periodical, 
and altbougb the notice may be of apparently 
rnnall matters, yet to some one of your renders 
it may be new, and let mn add, vtilnable. I am 
induced lu mike thpsp remarks from the incon. 
veniencc J suAercd for ninny years, from the 
destruetion of my corn by weevil, and the total 
absence of Uiem now, in coneequeuce of Ihr 
application ofa very simple remedy. The land 
which I plant in com is low, and requires al. 
nwBt aa much draining as Uie river lands, but 
ia pradiMliTe, and yieM« alnuKlaiit oropa. Whe- 



ther it is owing to the location of the land, ' 
other (to me) unknown causes, I am unable 
say, but the fact is, that tbe com is ollen taken 
from the field with a great many 
No injury seemed to reault from their residencn 

in it, while in the Geld, or during the coM 

ther, but as Boon as the summer's sun 
shed his genial warmth upon us, these intruders 
B notice of their existence, by commencing 
work of destruction. Upon Bcveral occa- 
IS my provisions were materially injured, 
and much complained of by the consumers. I 
tried a variety of remedies, without effect. Late 
planting, and earlv planting, were both sug 
Rested and tried; the land was all broken U| 
deep in the winter with a plough ; the seed wai 
coaled with tar and soot, and finally was 
brought from one of the sea-islands at i~ '" 
tance and planted. The crops, I think, 
improved by each of the remedies in quantity, 
but the enemy still retained his position, un- 
moved, and apparently immovable. I was one 
day mentioning the circumstance to a friend, 
who tuld me that he had understood that thf 
lid myrtle, (Myrica cerifera,) was a ciovereign 
medy for this seemingly incurable disease. 
Ai this lime the destruclion had commenced, 
ind the insects were to be Been in every direc- 
ion ) a quantity of myrtle waa procured, and 
ipread over the top of the com, and direoiions 

Sven to follow it up, if any effect waa visible. 
y removal lo town for the summer prevented 
my attending to the business any fartber, and I 
learned upon inquiry in the fall, tliat " it seemed 
lo check the weevil in some degree." This 
was not SBtisfaetory, and as the corn in the 
Held was apparently more than usually infest- 
ed, 1 determined to give the experiment a fair 
trial. The corn-house was emptied, and swept, 
and washed with boiling water ; the floor was 
then covered wilh myrtle ; a layer of corn aboBt 
a foot deep was then brought in, and then - 
layer of myrtle, and this management cent 
nued throughout the whole harvest, obearving 
to cover the top of the corn with a bed of these 
little bushes. During the winter 1 several tin 
examined the corn, near the door, and eaw 

vil, yet 1 was fearful, that in the body of 
Ibe house the mischief might still he going 
r we began lo use the ci 
nd no weevil ; the crop was 
eventually consumed, and was to the last en. 
tirelv free from iiuecte of all and every kind. 

This was to me satisfaeury, and the rule haa 
been uniformly observed of strewing the house 
with myrtle, and no weevil have since been 
seen. My com-bonae ia divided into two bins, 
and an entrv ; and this year J had planted a 
small field alone, and desired that it might be 
kept separat*. Into Ibis entry it waa thrown, 
and no myrtle was put with it, bat tbe two bina 
as usual well supplied. Upon my exa 

ig the corn-house, I found the corn in th( 

entry filled with weevil, while thnt in the him 
perfectly free from all insects. The cort 
immediately removed, and though filled 
with insects, was divided between tbe two bins, 
and myrtle plenlifully strewed over the top o( 
each. I am now eating the com, and the wee- 
i are no where to be found. 
This last accidental experiment ia more con- 
vincing than either of the others j here the two 
bins were free from weevil, and the com which 
separated from them, only by a loose board 
partition, was filled, and I have httle doubt, 
wouldhavebeenrenderedunfit for uBo before thi 
summer wna over. Perhaps, Mr. Editor, h 
giving you and your readers the info 



coals 1- , ..-,„, 

lamp with it, and 1 shall be satisfied, as my only 
object is lo do good, and not to see myself '" 

With my best wishes for your restoration to 
health, and saccess in your pursuits. 1 remain 
your fViend, Z. — [Southern Agriculturist.] 

Ci;i-TitBB or PoTiTOES Ann Imdiab Cobk. 

■On passing a well cultivated fiirm two days 

ago, I observed in a potato field that tbe eartb 



had been drawn up into hills nearly one foot 
high and somewhat conical, rloxely round the 
stems ; and I doubted if that labor had been 
well directed. It is now twenty-fiye y«an 
1 had a patch of potatoes which we had 
commenced hoeing in dry weather. A oeigtlbor 
mildly remonstrated with me against our pro- 
ceedings, and said ihat potatoe$ hoed in 
dry teealher generally yiela a poor crop. I 
had not duly considered the subject, but I took 
his advice, waiting until we had a rain before 
hoed tbe remainder, and the difference in 
the produce of the two parcels was as great as 
he had predicted, — certainly more than three 
lo one in favot of hoeing when the ground was 
well moistened. It was not so wet however tm 
to be muddy. Tbe cause of this rrsult was 
that the leaves of the potato shell the rain, aitd 
turn it from the hill, perhaps more than any 
other vegetable which we cultivate ; and if the 
hills be made high and gharp, and once be. 
--<me dry, a moderate shower of rain will 

rely penetrate to the roots. 

The potato, to yield abundantly, requires ft 
plentiful supply of moisture, althougli it is 
very impatient of stagnant water ; and sotne . 
may wonder why its leaves should turn off the 
very thing for which its roots are languishing. 
It should lie remembered, however, that Ihe 
potato grows indigenously in a very different 
and distant country from ours. In a stale of 
no hills are piled up round its stems ; 
culture, we ought to consider the 
I'of the plant, and remedy as far as 
practicable the defects of our climate. If it 
IS cultivated in hills, these ought to be neither 
high nor sharp, but depressed on tbe summit ; 
or rather shaped like a basin, to catch the rain 
as it falls, and turn it towards the roots. If 
cultivated in bows wilh the plourii, the 
same object should be borne in mind. 1 have 
seen a plough with an additional piece of wood 
on the mou-board, so as to raise the earth 
high round the Btems ; end when tbe work 
was finished, the ridges were sharp like the 
roof of a house, and turned off the water Dearly 

well. The appearance) of a field soon after 
the operation was fine ; but the crop, as we 

' ;bt expect, was very light, 
ndian corn, on the contrary, will bear hill- 
ing much better ; though 1 think itue business 
is o^en overdone. It is very evident tliat all 
the loose earth should not be scraped from the 
furrows between the rows, as I have some- 
. for in heav^ loams, the hard 
ground, if leA uncovered, is sura to crack in 
drv weather, and let out the mouture from 
below. I shall recur however to my firat re- 
mark on this plant. The leaves of ludiw 
com are so constructed as to turn most of 
the rain that falls on them down to tbe root*. 
Afler a short hut dashing shower, I have soon 
afler found tbe other parts of the field compa* 
ralivelv dry, while it seemed as if a basin of 
water nad been poured into each hill. — [Gen. 
Farmer.] 

If the words ■ hilled up ' wara substituted 
for 'hoed' in tbe sentence in Italics, we think 

wouM be more correct, — [Bd. N. Y. P.] 

Nkw Bbead. — A Parisian chemist has es. 
tablished a bakehouse for bread made from 
potatoes, which is%ninialised bj Ihe addition 
of Ihe gelatine made from bones. In this way, 
food which ia said lo be eqnally pleasant 
id more nutritious than whealen bread, is 
obtained at half the expense of the ktter. A 
lar^ quantity of biscuits for the use of the 
African expedition baa been made upon this 
pbin. In a lime of scaraity of com the dis- 
covery will prove a great bfeasing. 

To KXBF PbUHS AKD PxAcnRS rBBsn TBBO' 

THE Ybab. — Beat well up together eqnal 
of honey and spring water; pour 
e into an earthen vessel ; put in the 
ftuits all freshly gathered, (nd cover them up 
quite close. When any qf fjie fhiit is taken 
out, wash it in eold wq(«r, and it will be At 
for immediate use. 
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UT£RARV myricBa. 

CoMfLKTB Woucs OF SiR Waltba Scott — Parts 

33 and 34 — Poetry. Conner & Cooke. — ^The earlj 

reputation which Scott won by hie Minstrelay of the 

Scottieh Border, of which these two nambers con. 

aist, was so completely swallowed up in the renown 

of the author of Waverley, or rather first in that of 

the l-^f of the Laat Minstrel, that these earlier 

•ffbrts of his genius and his industry seem almost 

to have been forgotten. The excellent edition of his 

wotks, by Messrs. Conner & Cooke, place his admi. 

. rable collection of ballads afresh before us, and we 

are induced to make a few extracts : 

Btnthram*M Dirge, — The following beautiful frag- 
ment was taken down by Mr. Sartees, from the re- 
ciution of Ann Douglass, an old woman who weed, 
ed in his garden. It is imperfect, and the words 
within brackets were inserted by my correspondent, 
to supply such stanzas as the chaafres8*s memory 
left defective. The hero of the ditty, if the reciter 
be correct, was shot to death by nine brothers, whose 
eieters be bad seduced, out was afterwards buried, 
at ber request, near their usual place of meeting ; 
wbifih may aeconnt for his being laid, not in holy 
groundi but beside the bum. The name of Barthram, 
or Bertram« would argue a Northumbrian origin, and 
there isy or was, a Headless CrosSf among many 
so named, near Elsdonin Northumberland. Hut the 
mention of the Nine-Siane Burn, and Nine-Siane 
Rig, seems to refer to those places in the vicinity of 
Hermitage Castle, which is countenanced by the 
mentioning our Lady's Chapel. Perhaps the hero 
may have been an Englishman, and the lady a na. 
tive of Scotland, which renders the catastrophe even 
more proboble. The style of the ballad is rather 
Scottish than Northunihrian. They certainly did 
bury in former days near the Nine.Stane Bum ; for 
the Editor remembers finding a small monumontat 
cross, with initials, lymg ainong the heather.' li 
was so small, that, wiih the assistance of another 
gentleman, he easily placed it upright. 

BAKTnaA.N*8 lllROK. 

TflBT ibot h*in d«ad at tlie Nlne-l»ione Rto, 

BMide tHe Hca4le« Chmk, 
And tliey left hfin lying in bit blood, 

0pon the moor and inoiw. 

• « * •- • • * 

71m^ nuNle a Mer of the broken bougb, 

The ■aucli and «be aapin fray, 
And Uiey bore Mm to tbe Lady Oliapel, 

And wakad Mm tkere aU dny. 

A lady came to thai lonelv' bower^ 

And tbrevr bijr rotM» aside, 
Blie tore ber Hoc [longl yellow hair, 

And knelt at Baithram*s idde. 

She bathed bim in the Lady-Wdl, 

lilt wounds lo deep and sair, 
And she plaited a garland, for bti breast. 

And a gariand for bis hair. 

They roared Mm tn a Illy sheet. 

And bare him to his earth, 
[And the Gray FrIarasuiig the dead man's mass, 

As they passed the Chapel Garth.) 

They hurled Mm at (the mtrki mMalght, 

rWhen the dew feU cold and still, 
when the aspen ^gray forgot to play, 

And the misc clang to the hill.] 

Th'iy dug his grave but a bate foot deep* 

Bv the edge of the Ninestone Bnm, 
And they covered him lo*er with the heather flower,] 

The oMMs and the [Lady] Feni. 

A Gray Friar staid upon the iravei 

And sang tin the monilng tide, 
And a fHar shall sing for BarUiram's soul, 

While the headless Cross shall bide. 

The manner in which the following ballad was 

spoken of in the Edinburgh Review, with the beau- 

tifol stanzas of Wordsworth on the same Mibjeet, ia 
fimUiar to onr readers ; but it will bear repetition : 

Fstr HeUnef Kireannell, — The following -rery po- 
pnlar ballad has been banded down by tradition in its 
present imperfect state. The affecting incident, on 
which it is founded, is well known. A lady ei the 
name of Helen Irving, or Bell, (for this is disputec 
by the two clans,) daughter of the Laird of Kircon. 
nell, in Dumfriesshire, and celebrated for her beauty, 
was beloved by two gentlemen in the neigborhood. 
< (TIN P^Bia ol the favored suitor was Adam Fleming 
,^j]Stirk|ii^([^ ; that of the other has escaped tradi 
tmfLi tlmiigh.it has been alleged, that he was a Bell, 
Qt. BJ^ke;t lloi^Sf . Th^ addresses of the latter were 
KoweV^r, favored' by the friends of the lady, and the 
'lUvifrs'were therefore obliged to meet in secret, and 
Ij^tiigfiit in the chnrehyaird of Kirddunell,' aVomantic 
'iMi^lttM^'«i"''<»nA^ by tW'i^v«# K!?rtl^: ' DuriUi; 
onf QfMMta prints in^rviewaf M jMotw'^ i||£ 



pised lover suddenly appeared on the opposite bank 
of the stream and, levelled hia C'irbine at the breast 
of his rival. Helen threw herself before her lover, 
received in her besom the bullet, and died in bis arms. 
A desperate and mortal combat ensued between 
Fleming and the murderdr, in which the latter was 
cut to pieces. Other accounu sayi that Fleming pur. 
sued his enemy to Spain, and slew him in the streets 
of Msdrid. 

Ths ballad, as now published, consists of two 
parts. The first seems to be an .address, either by 
Fleming or his rival, to the lady ; if, indeed it consti. 
tuted any portion of the original poem. For the Edi- 
tor cannot help suspecting, that these verses have 
been the production of a different and inferior bard, 
and only adaped to the original measure and tune. — 
But this suspicion being unwarranted by any copy he 
has been able to procure, he -does not venture to do 
more than intimate bis own opinion. The second 
pan, by far the moat beautiful, and which is unques. 
tionabiy original, forms (he lament of Fleming over 
the grave of iair Helen. 

The ballad is here given, without alteration or im- 
provement, from the most accurate copy which could 
be recovered. ^ The fate of Helen. has not however, 
remained unsung by modern bards. A lament of great 
poetical merit, by the learned historian, Mr. Pinker, 
ton, with several other poems on this subject, have 
been printed in various forms. 

The grave of the lovers is yet shown in the church- 
yard of Kiroonnell, near Springkell . Upon the tomb- 
stone can still be read — Hiejacet Adamtu FUming ; 
a cross and sword are aculptured on the stone. The 
former is called by the country people, the gun with 
which Helen was murdered ; and the latter, the aven- 
ging sword of ber lover. Sit Ulia . terra UttU ! A 
heap of etones is raised on the spot where the mur- 
der was commitied ; a token of abhorrence common 
to most nations. 

FAIR HELEN.— PAar FiasT. 
f I ! swamsT sweet, and fairest feirj 
Ol birth and worth beyond compare, 
TImu art the caiuer or my care, 
Since Arst I loved thee. 

Yet God hath given to me a mind, 
The wbicli to thee shall prove as kind 
As any one that thou shalt find, 
or high or low degree. 

Theshaltowesl water makes malst din. 
The df adesf pool, the deepest Una ; 
The richest man least truth within. 
Though he preferred be. 

Yet, nevertheless, I am content, 
And never a whit mv love repent, 
Bat think the time was a* wed spent. 
Though t disdained be. 

O ! Helen sweet, and malst complete, 
lly captive spirit's at thy feet! 
Thinks thou still fit thus forto traitt 
Thy captive cruelly 1 

O ! Helen bravei but this 1 cmve, 
Of thy poor slave snaw pity Iwve, 
And do bun save that's near his grave. 
And dUM for love of thee. 

Part Bkcond. 
I wisv I were where Helen lies, 
NIghi and day «m we she cries; 
O that I were where Helen lies. 
On fhlr Kireounell Lee ! 

Curst be the heart tftat f hooghf the thought. 
And eimi the hand thatllred the shut. 
When In my arms burd* Helen dropt, 
And died to snceoor met 



tbink na ye my heart was saIr, 
When my love dropt down and spak nae mair, 
Tkere did she swoon wP melkle care. 

On fair Kiroonnell Lee. 

Ait I went down the water sld^, 
JVencbet my foe to be my guide, 
None but my foe to be my guide, 
On fhir Kireonnell Lee ; 

1 lighted down my sword to draw, 
I hacked him in pieces sma*, 
I hacked him tn plec«^ sma*. 

For her sake that died for me. 

O Helen fair, beyond compare ! 
m amke a garland of thy nair. 
Shall bind my heart for ever malr, 
Until the day I die. 

Oh that I were where Helen lies ! 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
Out of my bed she bids me rise, 
Bays, *' Haste and come to me !** 

Helen fhh ! O Helen chaste ! 
If I were with thee, I were ble«t. - 
Where thou lies low, and takes tliy rest 

On lalrKlrconaeO Jjae. 

1 wish my grave were growing gieen, 
A wlndlnc-sheec drawn ower my een. 
And Ma llelen*s arms lying. 

On fair Kireonnell L«e^ 

I wish I were where Helen lies ! 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
And I am weary of the sklea. 
For her sake that died for ine. 

Thb AMiaioAN MoNTRLT MAOAaiifB Foa AuansT 

•ustains the reputation which thig periodical has long 
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been gradually but deservedly establishing fbrits^lf. 
It has now, without the least aid from pufiing, estab- 
ished itself in the favor and confidence of the read- 
ing public, winning its way solely by its own merits. 
The present number is enriched by oi)^ of tliose ar* 
titles (we believe we may say from the pen of the 
Editor) to which we have more Iban once called at- 
tention, entitled, ** Passages from the Life of Mary 
Queen of Scots." The portion we have selected 
fer extrscting, commences with a beautiful tribute to 
Maternal Love ; in which the writer paints with 
considerable feeling the purest, the tmesf, the ho- 
liest emotions that ever swell a humaii bpsora ; and 
concludes with an epigrammatic censure of Queen 
Eflizabeth, which will be responded to by every one 
who justly appreciates the character of that eigularly 
gifted but vain and hollow-hearted woman. It is as 
follows : f 

There is, perhsps, no aspect of the mind — many- 
colored and various as sre the points of View in which 
it may be considered — more singular than that, 
wherein it seems to collect itself, as it were, and to 
concentrate, into a solitary moment of time, all the 
the thousand emotions, whether of bliss or agony, 
which it may have endured in disconnected succes* 
sion through a long term of years. That moments 
of this description are neither of rare occurrence, nor 
confined to individuals of any peculiar character, 
must be evident to all who have observed, even with 
common interest, that most wonderful of created es. 
senees, the mind of man. To those, however, who 
look somewhat beyond the surlaee of things, it will 
become manifest, — without becoming, on that ac- 
count, one iota the less marvelloua,— that the mind 
is more apt to return, and to live over again the 
events of former days, abatracting itself wholly, and 
becoming uaaWy forgetful of the present in its con- 
templation of the past, at periods of acute feeling,'or 
of engrossing excitement; periods in which it would 
be naturally expected that apprehension, anxiety, or 
sorrow, would seize all the faculties of thought with 
a grasp so paraliztng, as to rivet them immoveably 
to the consideration of their own immediate destiny. 

It was in estate of mind not wholly dissimilar to 
that which we have endeavored to ahadow forth, that 
Mary, in the aolitode of her laat eartlily night, di- 
verting her attention entirely from the terrible shock 
she was about to undergo on the morrow, thought 
only of her native land, still dear, though eiill un- 

![rateful, a prey to the fierce contentions of her own 
actions offspring ; of her son, torn at the earlieat 
dawn of his affections from the arms of a mother, 
nurtured among those who woiild teaoh him to 
eradicate every Warmer reeoUection ; to pluck forth, 
as if it were an offending eye, every lingering tender- 
ness for tl^at being, who, aniidst all her siiis and sll 
her sorrows, had never ceased to love him with a 
perfect antf entire love. There is, in truth, a sonie- 
thing more evidently divine, partaking more nearly 
of that, which wo believe to be the very esaoiice 4^f 
divinity, in a mother's love, than in any other pang 
or passion ; for euery passion, how sweet soever it 
may be, is yet a pang,— of the human soul. All other 
love is liable to diminution, to change, to extinction ; 
all other lovemay be alienated by the neglect, chilled 
by the coldness, frozen to the core by the worthless- 
ness, of the object once beloved. 

All other aflbctions are influeUfted- by a thuuwind 
trivial eiroiunstances of time and pliiee; absence 
may weaken their influence,, time, obeenre their virid- 
nees, and above cUl, custom may rob them of their 
value ; over all other love, the estimation of the world 
exorcises an almost boundless sway ; we honor, in 
our heart of hearts, thoae whom the world has digni. 
ficd with its approval, and toboftlM, if (hat ap|]iroval 
be unmeritediy withdrawn, we to<^ insensibly deaiil 
from that admiration, which must be a component 
part in every warmer sentiment* But on the love ot 
a mother,— 'Commencing as it does^ befiire the ob^et 
ol her solicitude posaeaaes form or being ; apriogiog 
from agony and sorrow; ripening ra anxiety ani 
care; and reaping too often the bitter harvest of in- 
gratitude,— aJl external influences, all incideota) 
causes, are powerless and vain. Time — but excitea 
her admirati6n, but increases her solicitude, but re- 
doubles her affe^ctiona. Abaence — but causes her to 
dwell with a more engrossing memory on hiiti, ftVim 
whom her heart is never absent. Castom— but hal- 
lows the sentiments, to which nature has given bifrth. 
Neglect and coldness— but cause her to strain evdry 
nerve to merit more and more the poor return df filial 
love, the solitarv aim of her oxiatenGe, w baaitlesa. 

IfiddhMlkw. my»mrthl^ia9Mit9elM»tttMiMll 
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h«f more closely to him, whom the false and fickle 
world haa east aside, to find a refuge in the only bo. 
■om, whieh will DOt perceive his errors, or credit 
his otter destitution. 

Thtts, tku9 it was with Mary i — She knew that 
the ehild of her affections regarded those afTectiuns! 
as WIe and wojrthless weeds ! — She knew that he 
was selfish, rain, and heartless !^^he knew thar, 
when ebe bad toiled. through many a summer's day 
and many a wintry night in framing for her beloveid 
boy a garment, embroidered with the best of her 
poor skill, decked with every gem that yet remained 
to her of all her former pomp, — that garment, the 
labor and at the sadie lime a solace lo her imprison- 
ed weariness-^hat garment, which a son, possessed 
even ojf one spark of human feeling, would have 
cherished above the value of man's loyalty, or wo. 
man's love, — would have prized beyond tbrone or 
principality,-*would have worshipped, as second 
only lo the God of his adoration, — that garment, on a 
mieerable pretext of court etiquette, was returned 
to the heart broken captive, as a mere gift of a cere, 
mony, a thing wider any circumstances valueless, but 
now impertinent and calling for contempt instead of 
gratitude ! — She knew that a single embassy — a sin- 
gle word from that child, whom she still adored,—- 
if conveyed to her relontlens persecutor in the strong 
language of sincerity and zeal, if borne not by a 
fawning courtier, but by one of those high- spirits 
which Scotland has found ever ready at her need, 
if enforced by instant threats of war, would have 
broken her fetters in a moment, and conveyed her 
from the dungeons of Futheriogay to the courts of 
Holyrood !— All this she knew, yet her heart would 
not know it. When all Europe rang with curses on 
the unnatural vacillation of that son ; when every 
Scottish heart, whatever might be its policy or its 
party, despi sed this abject cringing ; when Elizabeth 
herself, while she flattered his vanity, and affected 
to honor and esteem his virtue, scoffed in her royal 
privacy at the tool she designed to use in public ; 
Mary alone,— >Mary the only sufferer, the only vie 
tiffl of his baseness,— still clung to the imagination 
of his probity, still adored the child, who was driv. 
ing her out, as the scape-goat of the Jews, to ezpi. 
ate the sins of himself and his people, by her own 
destruction. But it was not on Jamea alone that her 
wayward memory was fixed. At a time when any 
soul less dauntless, any spirit less exalted, would 
have shrunk beneath its load of sorrows, Mary had a 
fond regret, a tearof sorow, a sigh of sincere grati. 
tode, for every gallant life that had devoted itself to 
ward from her that fate, which their united loyalty 
had failed only, to defer, not to avert. Ghastelar 
passed before her with his tones of sweetest mel- 
ancholy, and that unutterabre love, which made him 
invoke blessings upon her, who doomed him to the 
block — and Damley, as he had seemed in the few 
short hours, when be had been, when he bed de- 
served to be, the idol of her heart — tlnd Both we 11, 
the bold, the eloquent, the glorious, hiit^the gnil-y 
Both well — her ruin and her betrayer — Douglass, the 
noble, hapless Douglass, he who had riven the bolts 
of Lochleven, and sent her forth to s'short freedom 
and a worse captivity— Huntley, and Hamilton and 
Seytoo, and Kirkaldy the most formidable of her 
foes, till he became the firmest of her friends, all 
passed in sad review before the eyes of her entranced 
imagination. 

Thus it was that the last Queen of Scotland 
passed the latest night of her existence. With no 
consciousness of time, with no care for the present, 
no apprehension of the future, she bad .paced the 
narrow floor of her apartment during the still hours 
of midnight. Unpereeived by her had the stars 
paled, and then banished from the brightening firms- 
ment ; unseen fanul the faint dappling of the east 
grown into the cold clear light of a wintry morning ; 
unheard had the castle elock sent forth its giint 
echoes hour after hour, to be heard by every watcher 
over leagues of fieM and forest. Another sound 
rose heavily, and at once she was collected — time, 
piece, and circumstancea, flashed fully on her mind ; 
she was prepared to meet them. It was the roar of 
the morning culverin, and scarcely had its deafening 
voice swept over, before a single bell, hoarsCf slow, 
and solemn, pealed minute after minute, the signal 
of her approaching dissolution. 

Calmly, as if she were about to prepare for some 
gay festival, she turned to the apartment where her 
ladies, overdone by wo and watching, yet slumbered, 
forgetful of the dread occasion. 

*• Arise"— ehe said in sweet low notes, <• arise, 
my girls, and do your last of earthly duties to the 
mietress ye have served so well. Nay ! surt not up 
*o wildly ; imt blush, that ye have slept while we 
wtrt wi^iflf . Petr nirlt, tfie time bgtb como— 



the time for which my soul has so long thirsted. — 
Array me then, array me as to a banquet, a glorious 
banquet of immortality ! See"-*8he continued scat, 
teriog her long locks over her ehoulders — ** see — 
they were bright of yore, as the last sunbeam of a 
summer day, yet I am prouder of them now, with 
thi^ir long streaks of untimely snow-— for now they 
tell a tale of sorrows borne as it becomes a queen 
to bear them! Braid them with all your skill, and 
place yon pearls around my velvet head-gear. We 
will go forth to die, clad as a bride, and now me- 
thinks the Queen of France and Scotland owns but 
a single robe of rich device-^ring forth our I'oyal 
train aodbroidered farthingale— it suits us not to fail 
with our limbs clad in the garb of mourning, when 
heaven knows the hesrt is clothed in gladness," — 
Tearless, while all around were drowned in lamenu- 
tions, she strove to cheer them to the performance 
of this their last sad office, not with the common- 
place assurances, the misenible resources of esrthly 
consolation, much less with aught of heartleee levity, 
or of that unfeeling parade which has so oft adomeci 
the scsffold with a jeat, and concealed the anxiety of 
a heart ill at ease beneath the semblance of ill-timed 
me.rriment ; but by suffering them to read her inmost 
soul, by showing them the true position of her exist- 
ence, by pointing out to them the actual hardahips ot 
body, and the still deeper humiliationa of the soul, 
from which the door of her escape waa even now un- 
closing ; snd if she was not wholly successful, she 
yet prevailed upon them to restrain the bitterness of 
their grief, and. If sorrow they must, at least to sor- 
row in secrecy and silence. Scarcely had she com- 
pleted her attire, and tasted of the consecrated wa- 
fer, long ago procured from the holy Pins, and tree, 
sured for this extremity, when the tread of many 
feet, and a slight clash of weapons in the ante-cham- 
ber, announced that the hour had arrived. 

Once and again, ere she gave the signal to unclose 
the door, she embraced each one of her attendants — 
** Dear, faithful friends, adiea, adieu" — she said— 
"forever : and now remember I — remember the last 
words of Mary. Weep not for me, and, if ye love 
me, ahake not my steadfastness, which, thanks to 
him who is the Father and the Friend of the afflict- 
ed, the fear of death cannot ahake, by useless lamen 
tation or abject terror. We would die as a martyr, 
cheerfully — as a queen, nobly ! Fare ye well — and 
remember !" — With an air of royal dignity she seated 
heraelf, and with her maidena atandiag around her 
throne, she bore the mien of a high potentate, await, 
ing the arrival of some proud legation, rather than 
of a captive expecting her summons to the block — 
** And now" — she said, aa she srranged her drape 
ries with dignified serenity — «* admit their envoy !" 

The doors were instantly thrown open as she 
spoke — the sheriff uttered his customary summons, 
and without a shudder ahe arose. *' Lead on," — 
she said — ^ we follow thee more joyously than thou, 
methinks, can marshal us ! Sir Amiss Paulet, lend 
as thine arm; it fits us not, that we proceed even to 
the death, without some show of courtesy. Mai. 
dens — bear up our train— end, now sir, we are 
ready." 

But a heavier trial than the axe awaited the unhap- 
py sovereign ; for aa she set her foot on the first 
step of the stairs, Melvil, her faithful steward, fluug 
himself at her feet with almoat girlish wailings.— 
Friendly and familiarly ahe raised him from the 
ground. ** Nay, aorrow not for me,*' she said, 
** true friend, subject for sorrow there is none, un- 
less then grievest that Mary is set free, that for the 
captive's weeds she shall put on a robe of immor- 
tality, and for a crown of earthly misery a circlet of 
beatitude !*' 

■' Alas ! alas ! — Ood grant that I may die, rather 
than look upon the damned deed." 

" Nay, live good Melvil, for my sake, live ! Com- 
mend me to my son, and say to him, Mary's last 
thoughts on earth were due to France and Scot- 
land — her last but these to him ! Say that she died, 
unshaken in her faith to God, unswerving in her 
courage, and confident In her reward. Farewell, 
true servant — take from the lips of Mary the last 
kias that morul e'er may taste, and fare the well 
forever !" — 

At this moment the Earl of Kertt stept forth, and 
roughly bade her dismiss her women also — *■ fer 
the present matter lacked other minis.ers than such 
as these." For a moment she condescended to plead 
that they might be auffered to att'iind'her to the last, 
but when she was agalii refused, h^r ancie'ht.^i^irit 
flashed out in evety tefne,^as utie cribd tfiimi^et'-ll^e 
and clear, ** Proud lord, beware I — I too atii cousin 
to your queen^i^r 166 am sprung .frbpi your prohd 
blood of Tndofi-*! '166 am •U ikbfnted 'liuee^. I ssy 
tboo ihalt obey, and thoM 9h9U fallow ii^it miit?oif 



to the death— or by foul violence ahalt thou fores 
me thither — Beware! Beware, 1 say, how thou 
dare do me this dishonor." 

Her words prevailed — without a shudder she de- 
scended—entered the fatal hall, — looked with an 
air ot smiling condeecension, an air alraoat of pity, 
ion the spectators crowded almoat to suffocation, 
and mounting the scaffold atood in proud and ab- 
stracted unconcern, while, in the measured sounds 
of a proclamation, the warrant for her death was 
read beside her elbow. The bishop of Peterbor* 
ough then drew near, and in a load voice and in- 
flated style, harraased her eara with an oration, 
which, whatever might have been its merits, was at 
that moment but a barbarous and needless outrsge. 
** Trouble not yourself," she. broke In at length, dis. 
gusted with his intemperate eloquence. ** trouble not 
yourself any more about this matter ; for I was boni 
in this religion, I have lived in this religion, and in 
this religion I am resolved to die." Turning reso* 
lutely aside, as if resolved to bear no farther, she 
knelt apart, fervently prayed, and kissed again and 
again the sculptured emblem which she bore, of 
Him who died to save. As she arose from her ori- 
sons, the Earl of Kent, with heartless cruelty, her 
constant and relentless persecutor, burst into l^w 
revilings against •* that popiah trnmpery*' which sho 
adored. '* Suffer roe now," ahe said, gazing on hin 
with an expression of beautiful reaignation that 
might have diaarmed the malice of a fiends '* suffer 
me now to depart in peace. I have come here, not 
to dispute en points of doctrine, but to die !" With* 
out another word she began to diarobe herself, bat 
once, as her maidens hung weeping about her per- 
son, she laid her finger on her lips, and repeated 
emphatically the word, ** remember !" And once 
•gain, as the executioner would have lent his aid. 
to remove her upper garmenta ; ** good friend," aba 
said, with a smile of ineffable sweetness, '* we will 
dispenee with thine asssistance. The Queen of 
Scotland is not wont to be disrobed before so many 
eyee, nor yet by valets, such as thou !" All woe 
now ready — the lovely neck was bared ; the wretfli 
who was to perform the deed of blood, grasping the 
fatal axe; and the fierce Earl of Kenr beating the 
ground with his heel, in aavage eagerneae ! With- 
out a sigh she knelt, without a sign of tropidatiea, 
a quicker heave of her boaom, or a brigher flush of 
her brow, she laid down her innocent head ; and, 
without a struggle or convulsion of herlimbs^ as the 
axe flashed, and the life-blood spouted into the very 
countenance of her slayer, did her spirit paaa away. 
A general buret of lamentation broke the ailenco, 
but, amidat that burst, the heavy stride of Kent was 
heard, as he aprang upon the scaffold, and raised 
the ghastly visage, the eyes yei twinklingi and the 
lips quivering in the death struggle ! A single voice, 
the viNce of the zealot bishop, cried aload, ** Thus 
perish all the foea of Queen Elizabeth," bat e'er Ao 
response had passed the teeth of Ken*, a wilder cry 
rang through the hall. The savage yefl of a small 
greyhound, the fond companion of the miii'dered 
queen's captivity ! Bursting from the attendants who 
vainly strove to hold her back, ahe dashed,. w.i|li.<a 
quick, wild cry, full at the throat of the astonished 
earl ; but e'er he could move a limb, ihiti ^eril, if 
peril there were, was past. The spirit had been too 
mighty for the little frame. The energioa of tha 
faithful brute were exhausted, its heart brokeo, io 
that death spring. It atrnck the headless body of 
its mistress as it fell, and, in an agony of tenderness, 
perished while licking the hand that had fed and 
cherished it ao long. Wonderful! that when all 
men bad deserted her, a brute should be foand oon- 
stant in its pare allegiance ! and yet more wonderfult 
that the same blow should have completed the dee- 
tiny of two rival sovereigns ! And 3ret, so it waa ! 
The same axe gave the death-blow to the body af 
the Scottish and to the fame of the English queen. 
The same strokb coMPi.BTBDTnB soEROWS OF Maev 

AND THE INFAMY OF EuZABETH. H. 

Tub Pebe Gitibs of Flan dbre is the title of an 
article m the last number of the North American 
Review, which affords one of the most concise ae. 
counts that we remember to have met with, of the 
deeds of thoee bohl Burghers, who so long kept iha 
flag of froedom flying when the ^ennoni of all B«. 
rope's chivalry wrfre riistfiiij; ai^i net it. Th* r^atiitil 
live iimifsof such pf aper. h,ovpyer,.hM preyeniil^ jy 
ajui^bor from ej^pat.^t^g a8i^e.mig|i|f |i|pon thej^i|aea 
that kepi aliae ihei tpirit.of libecty. in ihoeei ooM^Tir 
cialtownSfWhan its pilneiptee ieeqned '«fMlynMi» 
ftttaeritbed tikroUiftduc ihd rest of'^miimMsX 
The gr»4iwl f lOwUi of (do Tkrt Buf\» indfod llif 
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•ufagoot of tediou»<lit86rt«iion with so many histori. 
ansi that % periodical writer may readily be forgiven 
for passing it over with a few toocbes ; but it has 
sometimes occurred to us, when reflecting upon the 
manner in which the present degrees of liberty en. 
joyed in various parts of the world have been acqui- 
red from those who at one time enjoyed the complete 
"monopoly of power, that some useful 1 ssona might 
be deduced for our people at home, from the events 
of former ages. And 6rst, we may remark that the 
extension of commerce, and the rise and influence of 
the mercantile interest, have in all States anticipated, 
or been cooiral with, the growth of their liberties ; 
while those liberties again have been most stoutly 
maintained, at least, in the free cities of Europe, by 
the tradesmen and mechanics. It was these last 
especially, who, under their respective leaders, sue 
ceeded so long in maintaining the proud city of 
Ghent— the Milan of Northern Europe, as Gaicciar* 
dini terms it — against the various feudal powers 
tl)ut successively assailed her liberties, until the 
paricidal arm of Charles V. crushed them at a blow, 
and robbed the place ot his birth of a prosperity 
which she has never since recovered.. 

One of the heaviest charges to be brought against 
writers of fiction, in almost every age, is that 
blind leaning to power, which, from the days of 
Virgil and Horace, to those of Scott and Southey, 
have placed them upon the tory side of politics, and, 
eliciting praises direct or implied, for those who filled 
the chair of patronsge, left only sneers and con. 
tumely for ** the base machanic,'* who battled to the 
la-st for the cause of liberty. The halo that has 
been thrown by their magic pena arcHiod the vaunted 
d«6da of Chivalry, has stolen its {proper light from a 
thousand acts of heroism, that might have illumined 
names now Ir^i for ever to the world ; that might 
have ieft '>.6«ons of self sacrificing patriotism 
for mankind that would have kept truth ninch 
longer upon earth. In every country, where libor. 
ty has been long maintained, it is in the middle 
classes that its principles have most resided, and, 
however the poet and novelist may sneer at " bur. 
ley bnrgbera** and *' greasy citizens,'* it is by the 

inhabitanu of cities, that its holy fires have been 
watched with the nfost religious jealousy, and shield, 
ed with the most invincible spirit. t 

Railroad and Canal Map : D. X. Jlliaor, 35 Wall 
street. — This is a convenient pocket map of the 
United States, on a scale of about 40 miles to the 
inch, upon which is laid down all the principal lakes, 
rivers, cities, towns and villages— together with the 
Canals and Railkoads made, making, chartered, 
and many of those in contemplation, not at present 
chartered, with a concise description of, or reference 
tOi, encb— showing not only their present location, 
but also the probable connection hereafter of those 
which are now viewed only as distinct works. It 
refers particularly to the subject of a Stramboat Ca. 
NAL^ra the Hudson to Lake Ontario— from Ontario 
to Brf»— «nd from Erie through the Miami and IFis. 
bath rivers, or from Chicago to the Illinois and Mis- 
•issippi rivers, by which enterprize would be opened 
an inland oommunicatien with New Orleans of more 
than 3,500 miles. 

Two DATS LATca FEOM LoNDON. — ^Ljndoo dates to 
July 3d, have been received at Boston, via Halifax. 

Mr. Wyer* bearer of the Treaty of Commeree a 

forced upon between the United Statee and Spain, 
eft Paris June 30, for Madrid. 

All was tranquil at Madrid 3ist June. The Queen 
reviewed the aimy of Rodil, from Portugal, and was 
entbnsiasticaliy received by the troops. A fresh con- 
spiracy has been disrovered in Bulgari. 

Forty men and one woman were lost from the 
swamping of a boat in the river Feale. 

Effects of the late Rioio in France — The Court 
of Peers have issued npwsrds of four hundred war. 
iwita of arrest, of search, and rogatory commissions. 
TIm number arrested in Paris since April, exceeds 



960 ; at Lyons the nomber isiipwards of 1300. All 
the prisons are full— one of which contains 460. 

CiioLzaA IN DusLiN. — The Cholera has irade its 
sppearance again in Dublin and its vicinity, with 
scsrceiy any abatement of the virulence which mark, 
ed its aj^proach. In the neighborhooJ of Kingston 
and vicinity, (ssys a letter writer,) numerous fatal 
cases have occurred ; and although no public men. 
lion haa been made of Cho'era in this city, I hsve 
heard from good authority that 40 deaths occurred 
In one parish on the north side of the nver las; week, 

London, JtjLV 2. — Letters from the Mediterranesn 
state the probability of a rupture between the Porte 
and the Pacha in Egypt. The Sultan persists in de. 
mending two years arrears of tribute from Mehemii 
Ali, when he is net disposed to pay, tior has he yei 
evacuated the districts of Ouraa and Raica, as re 
quired by the Porte. Shoold the war bo renewed, 
Franre and England will have a difficult part to act, 
but it ie believed, that on I he event of another Ros. 
f an army entering Constantinople, the combines 
fleet, now thirteen sail ot the line, and numerous 
large frigates, will try the passage of the Dardanel. 
lea, and thus put to issue the late secret treaty be. 
twecn the Porte and Russia. 

Latbr FaoM Enolano. — By tho President, from 

London, papers oftbat city of the 4th ult. are received. 

We are indebted to the Commercial Advertiser for 

the use of them. We do not notice any thing of 

much interest. 

The French Chamber of Deputies was convened 
for the 31st July. It was supposed the King, after 
opening the session in person, would make a tour 
(brungh the south of Frunce. 

According to tho Teinpsj the Duke Decazett, with 
a viceregal salar}*, was appointed Governor of Al- 
giers. The ministerial papers muke no allusion to 
such an appointment. 

The Eklitor of the Morning Post — committed by the 
House of Lords for a breach of privilege in assatling 
the Lord Chancellor — had been reprimanded and 
discharged, after an expression on his part ofoontri. 
tion for the offence. 

The lR.sn Coercion Bill. — After several fruitless 
attempts to negotiate with 0*Cunnell and his friends, 
for a renewal of the Irif a Coercion Bill, with esFen. 
tial modifications, on tho 4th of July, Earl Grey 
brought forward the law about to expire, omitting on. 
ly the Court Morshal clause. A sharp incidental 
skirmish took place in the Commons, upon this sub. 
ject, on the 3d, between Mr. Littleton, the new Irish 
Secretary, and Mr. O'Connell. 

The London Morning Herald, of July 2d, coo. 
tains the following article from its correspondent at 
Madrid. 

We confess we see with pleasure the interest 
thus manifested by our Government, in the wel> 
fare and prosperity of the other peoples of this Con- 
tinent. Placed by our position, resources, and early 
acquired liberties, at the head of Amwrican nations, 
it is 6t, wheresoever it can, as in this instance, be 
done with perfect propriety, that the influence of 
these States should be exerted for the common bene, 
fit of our Continent. 

Prospective Recognition of the South American 

Colonfetf* 
Madrid, June 18. — Being of opision that the recog. 
nition of the South American States and the melio- 
ration of the Spanish commercial policy were ques- 
tions of paramount importance, and much more valu. 
able to Great Britain than those other points lo 
which our attention has been so exclusively di- 
rected, I have watched since I came here the 
steps of the present ministry on the subject, and 
I have now succeeded in obtaining two remarkable 
documents, translations of which I immediately sub- 
join, through the the medium of a useful agent, who 
occasionslly supplies me with papera from the pub. 
lie offices. The first is a copy of a note, addressed 
on the 12th February, 1834, by the Minister of the 
United States to the Foreign Oflice, and the second 
is the reply of M Martinez de la Rosa, dated the 
12tli of this month. From the one you will learn 
how wisely the American government has been pur* 
suing an object so essential to ita commerce, and 
how favorably it must appear before the South Ameri. 
can States as the power to whose exertions they 
are indebted for the first symptoms of reviving af. 
fectlon on the part of the mother country ; and from 
the other you will Infer that the willingness lo treat 
with the South American commissioners is only a 



jprolnde to the grand act of a recognitfon, which 
must take place as soon as the terms are arranged. 
The American's Minister's note is as follows : 

** LfiOATION OF THIS UnITBD StATKS OF AmKRICA. { ^ 

Madrid, Feb. 12, 1834. S 

'* In pursuance of instructions from the President 
of the United Scatea, I had the honor, on the 6th of 
.May, 1831, to address a note to his Excellency Don 
Manuel Gonzales Salmon, then his Majesty's Princi- 
pal Secretary of State, stating tliat the anxiety which 
the government of the United Slates had long felt, 
and which tberetofore had been fully made known 
to his Majesty's government, that an amicable and 
satisfactory settlement between Spain and her for. 
mer colonies^ the new American States, shoold take 
place, bed arisen as well from a regard to the prin. 
ciples of humanity and the interests of the party con- 
cerned, especially that of Spain, as from the expec 
tations of benefit to the United States. 

" I added that the government of the UnitedSutes, 
without intending or wishing to depart from its sou 
tied policy ot not interfering with the affairs of 
other nations, except by friendly advice in cases 
in which it might be thought suitable, felt itself an- 
thorizod by the friendly relations existing between 
the United States and Spain, and by the circumstances 
of the caae, to make another appeal |to his Majesty 
on a question of so great snd so general an interest, 
and that in doing so it indulged s strong hope thst his 
Majesty would not any longer refuse to open a nego. 
elation with the new States, bat that, on a full and 
deliberate review of the matter, he would be con. 
vinced that, independently of the satisfaction which 
such an event would afibrd to most if not to all the 
nations with which Spain had friendly intercourse, a 
recognition by his Majesty of the independence of 
those States, uponju»t and proper terms, would con. 
tribute both to tho honor and interest of Spain. And 
I concluded by suggesting Boma considerations in 
relation to the remuiiiing possessions of Spain in 
America, which I hoped would not have been disrr. 
garded. 

** To the note in question Mr. Salmon favored me 
with an answer, under date of the llih June of the 
same year, by which 1 was informed that the King 
received my communication as a proof of the strong 
interest felt by my government in favor of hisMsjesty, 
and that aa the question was fully present to his 
Royal mind, he would take it into consideration when 
the case might be favorable, in such a manner as 
might be most conformable to the interest of his 
crown, and that then the friendly communication made 
by me would not be forgotten. 

•* The President of the United Statea, having 
deemed the accession of Donna Isabel the Second to 
the throne of Spain, under the regency of her august 
mother, a favorable occasion for the renewal of his 
efibrts, has directed me to lose no time in addressing 
her Msjesty's government on the subject. 

** Without entering anew upon the field of argu- 
ment which presents itself, it is conceived by the 
President that all the considerations which have 
heretofore existed, snd been pressed upon the gov. 
emment of Spain, in favor of a conclusion of this 
matter upon the basts of the recognition by Spain of 
the independence of the States above mentioned, not . 
only continue to exist, but have been greatly strength, 
ened bv time and circumstsnces, and he cannot but 
persuado himself that the case will be received in its 
true light by the liberal and enlightened govemm<'nt 
of Donna Isabel the Second ; and that one of the first 
great acts from which it may be destined to derive 
lasting distinction and applause will be a prompt and 
just arrangement of the American question. 

**It only remains for ine to add that the govern- 
ment of the United States is ready and desirous, as 
it has ever been, to do all in iu power for the mutual 
conciliation of the parties concerned, and io facili- 
tate the final conclusion of their disputes upon terms 
alike honorable and advaniogeons to all sides. 

I have the honor, &e. 
'* (Signed) J. P. Van Nkss. 

The following is a translation of the reply of M. 
Martinez de la llosa. 

•• At the Palace, June 12. 

** The multiplicity of business which the Depart, 
ment of State has been charged with since her Ma- 
jesty the Queen Regent was pleased to intrust me 
with thst oflice, has prevented my givmg an earlier 
reply to the several applications wbieh your Excel, 
lency, in pursuanco of instructions from your go- 
vemment, has made to me respecting the importance 
and expediency, to use your Excellency's own words,' 
* of a prompt and just arrangement of the American 
question.' 

" Her Msjesty in her wisdom cannot but be aware 
of the advantages of being relieved fropi sn ancertain 
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position, and of adopting a definitive decision in re- 
gard to itie vast territories alluded to ; and for my 
part, if my bumble opmion be considered of any 
weight in determining the measures of her Majesty, 
I can assure your Excellency that as soon as the latd 
King Don Ferdinand did me the honor to appoint me 
to this departmem, ten years ago, I called the ^tteu* 
tion of the government to this interesting question, 
from the persuaaion I was under of the injury and 
loss which would accrue from any delay in the set- 
tlement of it, and because it appeared to me quite 
practicable, at least wos then my opinion, as it is 
now, to consolidate the interests of our biethren in 
Sooth America with the interests of the Peninsula, 
by the adoption of a basis reciprocally great and ad. 
vantageous. 

**For the accomplishment of this object his Ma. 
jesty's government despatched at that period several 
special commissioners, who were furnished with the 
necessary instructions, and were directed to an- 
noonce a cessaston of hostilities, and to propose, as 
a preliminary step towards the removal of the politi- 
cal difficulties, the re-establishment of the commer. 
cial relations of the two countries. The great events 
which soon af\er occurred, and which are two well 
known to require being recorded, prevented the ful. 
filment of the wish, ss then entertained by the Span, 
ish goverment, and this great and interesting ques- 
tion has remained in a state of suspense from th&t 
lime to the present. 

*' The decision of it, however, is desired by the 
Queen Regent, who in the government of this mon- 
archy is guided by principles of a liberal and enlight- 
ened policy, and her mujesty has accordingly an- 
thorized me to communicate to the diplomatic agents 
of Spain in foreign courts, especially those in Paris 
aod London, the necessary instructions, to the end 
that if any commissioners present themselves with 
powers and mstructions of a nature to otfer to Spain 
a just and honorable arrangement, they mav aflford 
such commissioners all the facilities and guarantees 
thev may desire, with the assurance that they will 
find her Majesty animated by the most favorable dis- 
positions. 

** Her majesty has, at the same time, authorized 
mo to make to your Excellency this frank declare- 
tion, in order that you may communicate the same 
to your government, in return for the wishes express. 
ad by it of an early conclusion of this interesting 
question ; and as her Majesty feels confident, after 
consulting her personal feelings, without disregard- 
ing the suggestions of a sound policy, that no:hing 
would be more easy than to effect a reconciliation of 
parties who, in all respects, may couaider themselves 
as children of the same family, when once they shall 
have consented lo an interview. Her Majesty enter* 



taina the hope tliat as soon as negooiatiena may be day Evening 



entered upon in a spirit of sincerity and good faith, 
the object in question, which, aa is expressed with 
much precision in your Excellency*s note, is * a mu- 
tual reconciliation and final conclusion of the differ- 
ences of the parties, advantageoua and honorable to 
all,' will be completely realized. 

** Renewing to your Excellency the assurance, &c. 
(Signed) ** Martinez db la Rosa.*' 

These notes must produce a general satisfaction 
among those who are intereated in the Sooth Ame- 
rican States ; snd I am entitled to assure them from 
the verbal communications which have taken plaoe 
in the Foreign Office, as well as from the written 
document, that no impediroem now remains aa to the 
recognition ; and the Spaniah govemnent is neither 
more nor less seeking but to make the best bargain 
with her revolted children, and get the best price 
she can i»t the admission of their independence.-— 
The conditions with regard to the commissioners 
sent from Sooth America are to be taken as so man? 
words which mean nothing ; and it is intended that 
no difficulties shall be put in the way of coming to a 
proper understanding. * 

Later from Bbijgium. — Captain Thatcher, of the 
ahip Warsaw, who arrived yesterday, from Antwerp, 
whence she sailed on the 5ih July, has kindly favor- 
ed us with a file of Antwerp papers to the 3d of that 
month. The following are translations : 

AirrwBRr, 3d July. — ^The news which reaches us 
from all parts of Flanders enoourages us to believe 
thai the crops this year of all kinds of grain will 
bo unoaually abundant. 

RoME« JiWE 14.— In the consistory yesterday the 
question of Portugal was seriously debated, and an 
oxGommunication will probably be issued against 
SkKk Pedro. The measure he has taken of confis. 
eating all ecclesiastical property haa excited here 
general, indignation. The ecclesiastical establish- 
nems are under the sole authority of the Pope, who 
will sever aanotion a eimilar nrarpntton. 



The Hagub, SSih June. — We learn that Hit Ma. 
jesty has authorized the Minister of the colonies, for 
the purpose of favoring the commerce of Surinam, 
to remit the import duties, tonnage monc}', and other 
dnties to which vessels, coming from the West 
Indies, and their cargoes, are subject. 

King Leopold has issued a decree granting a pre- 
mium of 35,d00 francs to a merchant who has sent 
the first vessel of the size of 350 tons, to Alexan- 
dria, in Egypt, loaded with articles the produce of 
national industry, and a premium of 3000 francs to 
another who has sent the first vessel of 60 tons to 
Algiers. — [Courier.] 

SUMMARY. 

Intelligence has been received (says the Globe of 
yesterday) from the President, since he has entered 
Tennessee, from which we learn that he is well, and 
sustains the journey astonishingly, considering the 
extreme heat, and his sufiering a sharp bilious at- 
tack, which detained him two or three days at Salem, 
Virginia. The complaint yielded immediately to 
remedies. 

The Hon. Ezekiel F. Chambers, of the United 
States Senate, has been appointed Chief Judge of 
the Slid Judicial Circuit of Maryland, vice Mr.Earle, 
resigned. This leaves a vacancy in the United 
States Senate, which will be filled at the regular 
session of the Legislature. There is no doubt, 
we presume, that a gentleman of the same politics 
with himself (Whig) will be elected in his stead. 

Mr. Scot r,' editor of the Steobenville (Ohio) Union, 
was killed last week, near that town, by being thrown 
from his gig. 

Boston— Taecifiry. Tho British steamboat (3ape 
Breton, which arrived here a few days since from 
Halifax, cleared yesterday for New York. She haa 
made some pleasant and expeditious trips about ou 
harbor ; and we understand her object haa been to 
show that Sidney coal deserved preference aa fuel 
for steamboats, both tor its cbeapneas and power. 

Late from tub Soirrn. — By the steam boat Will. 

iam Gibbons, Capt. Pennoyer. we have received 

Charleston papers to Saturday evening laat, 6th inst. 

New Orleana dates are to July 31 at. The follow. 

ing are extracts : 

Extraordinary Detpatek, — We are informed that 
Goods purchased in Nrw York, on last Saturday 
forenoon rerched Augusta, end were sold on Wednes- 



Steam Boat Burnt, — ^The schr. Rice Plant, Cap. 
tain Corson, arived at Charleston, dth, irom George, 
town, having onboard, as passengers, Capt. Gardner 
and crew, tei\ in number, of the steamboat Walter 
Raleigh, from Elizabeth City, bound to this port, 
which vessel was discovered to be on fire in the hold, 
on Tuesday night last about 8 o'clock. Georgetown 
Light bearing S. by W, distant 12 miles. In about 
fivu minutes after the fire was first observed, the 
flamea had spread so rapidly, that the officers and 
crew were compelled to abandon the vessel and take 
to the boat, without saving any thing, with the ex. 
ceptionof what they had on; and fortuneatoly, were 
picked up by the Rice Plant. The Walter Raleigh 
was intended to run regularly between this port and 
Columbia. 

The Cro^M.— The Rice crops (saya the George- 
town Union) are aaid to bo very promising. We are 
sorry to say however, that the Com crops in the 
neighboring Districts, from information given us, are 
not so promising as they were five or six weeks 
ago. . 

The Crop* in the South and West — ^The New 
Orleana Bulletin of the 31st olt. saytt , '• From ewy 
section of the Southern cotmtry we have the most 
cheering accounts of the crops ; from present appear* 
ance the products of Louisiana, Mississippi, Aiaba* 
ma, Tennessee, South Carolina, Georgia and Florl. 
ds, will far ezeeed that of any previoua year — ^the 
accounts from Texas ai:e also flattering.' We may 
remark that the Corn crops of Louisiana and Missis 
sippi, as far as noticed are not good, while in South 
Alabama they are better than for many years. 

Nassau papers, which have been received at 
Charleston, state that the let instant, was the day 
on which the law emancipating the alavea in the 
British Colonies, was to tske effect. All was per- 
fectly quiet ai Naeeau and iia vicinity, and tho No. 
groes are stated to be apparently indifferent respect 
ing tho change. 



The U. S. ship John Adams was abootto sail from 
Norfolk on the 6th instant, with the following offi* 
cere: 

D. Conner, Esq. Commander. 

Lieutenants-^Wm. H. Gardner, C. Ringgold, Wm. 
F. Lynch, J. S. Sterrett, C. W. Clwuncey. 

Purser— D. M. F. Thornton. 

Surgeon — B. R. Tinslar. 

Assistant do— Lewis B. Hunter. 

Sailing Master — Wm. Bedford. 

Passed Midahipmen— J. M. Gillie, Wm. S. Yonng, 
Overton Carr, Jas. M. Lockert, James E. Brown. 

Midshipmen^-Wm. S, Smith, Johnson B. Carter, 
W. Callander, Simon F. Blonnt, M. C. Matrin, B. S. 
Portor, Wm. C. Brasheara, Sam'l Smith, Julius 
Guthrie. 

Captains Clerk — Edward Fitzgerald. 

Purser's do— Wm. B. Creecy. 

Boatswain^W. Walters. 

Gunner — David Taggart. 

Sail Maker — Jno. Roser. 

Carpenter — Elisha Ellis. 

Passenger — ^Passed Mid. Henry J. Psul.— iBalti. 
more American.] 

Jamea F. Henry, Esq. of New York, is elected 
Cashier of the Stamford Bank, Con. 

Salmon Falls Factory. — ^We find in tho Great 

Falls Journal the annexed letter, from the Rev. Mr. 

Caverno, giving the particulars of the recent melan* 

choly fire at Salmon Falls, with more mtnuteneea 

than any account we have before seen. Tho editor 

of the Journal statea that the factory was commenced 

in the apring of 1832, and finished in that and the 

two subsequent years. It cost, it is said, f 300,000. 

It had sixty broadcloth looms, and mannfactored s- 

bout 300 yards of cloth per day ; giving emp|oyment 
to about 300 persons, and support to 5(M) inhaUitants . 

Mr. Moody, Sir — Having just returned from SaU 
mon Falls, I hasten to give you a short sketch of the 
dreadful fire that occurred there yesterday. The 
large woollen factory with other buildings, among 
which was a largo boarding house, are entirely con. 
sumed. One or two other buildings are nenily de* 
stroyed or seriously injured. Tho fire caught in tho 
second storv in the largo factory in the picking room, 
where a lad was employed at the time in picking 
wool. It caught by friction in the gearing of the 
pieker» and instantly communicsted itself to the wool, 
which being in an unctioua state, and lightly strown 
over the floor, comrannicated itaelf to every part of 
the room. In spite of every effort to stop It, it soon 
found its way to other parte of the building. The 
alarm was given for the operatives to make thoir es- 
cape, almost at the moment the flaido was kin lied ; 
but such was its rapidity, that those in the upper 
story found it hazardous if not entirely impossible to 
escape by descending the stsirs. All was now in 
confusion. Some leaped from the windows, which 
it seemed instant death to attempt — some were taken 
down on ladders ; while, awful to relate, two, it is 
supposed, periehed in thefiameo ! Several of those 
who leaped from the windows were seriously injur- 
ed^^>ne mortally. This was a girl whose name was 
Mary Nowell. She expired about 11 o'clock ui tho 
evening. Three of those most injured have br^iken 
bones or are badly mangled, though tliere is hope as 
to their recovery. Their names are Mary Jones, 
Sarah Nowell, and Miriam Thompson. Those who 
it Is supposed periehed in the flames, were Harriet 
Hasty and Lydia Varney. Such a scene as this, it 
is presumed, never took place in our aection oi the 
country. Never did 1 see such a gloom as hangs 
over that pleasant little village. 

The amount of property destroved by this eoiifls- 
gration is said to bo 9180,000. #70,000 or 975,000 
insured. I am yours, dec. A. Caveknu. 

Auguot 8, 1834. 

TFrom the Boston Evening JowrnalJ] 
Ska SsaraNT. — We understand that yesterday 
afternoon about 3 o'clock, the crew and passengers 
of the Portsmouth Packet, Captain Goodrich, had a 
distmct view of the Sea Serpent, when within about 
d miles of Nahatit. There seemed to be no doubt 
imong 30 credible witnesses of his exiatence. Tho 
Monster was about 30 rods off when first seoA ; and 
lis head, about tho size of a barrel, waa elevated 3 
or 4 feet above the surface of the water. 

He seemed irighioned at the noise of tho boat, and 
the exclamatione of those on board, and withdrew 
his head beneath the surface, passing rapidly through 
the water at the rate of 15 or 80 knot* an honr. Ho 
appeared to be about one hundred feet in length. 

There seemed to bo no donbt in the minds of any 
on bonrd^ that this wm tho iroritnbio monator. 
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AMERICAN RAItiROAD JOURNAIi, AND . 



N«w YoBK Custom Hoo8B.-^The following da. 
•criptijon of this edifice, now ereciing, is fram the 
JttUfD*! of Commerce : — 

" It is to be 177 feet long, and 89 feet wide, and 
the form and oider of the building to be simiiar to 
thm.vf tlie Parthenon of Athens. It ia to stand on 
a basement story, aspended by 19 bteps from Wall 
street and six steps on Pine street. There are to 
be eight Cirecian Doric columns at each front, and 
fifteen columns and ante on each side attached to 
the walls. There is also to be a second row of six 
smaller eolumns back of and parallel with the main 
front, leaving a space of ten feet between the two 
ro^s ; and nine feet between the inner row and front 
wall of the building. Back of the two extreme eo. 
lumiM of t(ic inner ro« there are to be two ants, 
and six ants attached to the wall of the rear front, 
leaving a space of eight feet and a half between the 
columns and the antce. There will thus be twenty 
four outside columns, five feet eight inches diameter 
at the bottom, and thirty two feet high, including 
the capital, and eighteen ants on the two sides, of 
the same height, five feet wide, and three feet nine 
inches projecting from the walls. The six inner 
columns of the mam front wiil be four feet eight 
inchea diameter at bottom, and the ante to corres. 
poiid. The building is to be two stories high, ex. 
cept the great business hall, part of which is to be 
vaulted as high as the roof will permit, and its cen- 
tre finished with a dome sixty two feet in diameter. 
This h«ll will occupy the centre of the building, 
and will be one hundred and fifty feet long, leaving 
a small vestibule at each end to enter from. It 
IS to be seventy seven feet wide in the centre part^ 
which is a circle of seventy feet diameter, with the 
length and breadih of the room extending beyond 
its circumference to these dimensions; and the four 
parts so extended beyond the circle are thirty three 
and a half feet wide, leaving six rooms sud three 
circular stair cases in the four corners, the two lar- 
gest rooms to be twenty four by twenty one feet each, 
besides a square stair case in the rear, and three 
vaults for papers at the two ends of each vestibule. 
The sam» divisions of the room is made in the se- 
eond story. Nearly the same number, shape, ami 
sizes of rooms are had in the basement, as above in 
the other stories, leaving all the area of the same 
ahape and sise aa the great hall immediately above 
ii ; with the addition of sixteen fluted doric columns 
to support the vaulting and the pavement under the 
dome of the great hail. 

[From the Ulster Star,] 

We some weeks since adverted to the new bridge 
which has recently been erected across the Esopus 
creek in this village, by Mr. Smith Cram, for Henry 
Barclay* Esq. This bridge is built upon an emit e 
oew cooattuction, and the design is perfectly original 
with its builder. In order to giv^e the public some 
idea of the plan upon which this bridge is built, we 
subjoin the followmg description : — The bridge is 
supported by one main arch, which arch extends from 
shore to shore ; it is 250 feet in length, 32 feel high, 
98 feet wide at either end, and 20 feet in the centre. 
The roadway of the bridge, which is suspended 
from the arch alone by strong rods, is^l7 feet above the 
surface of the water. The arch ia formed of tim- 
bers 60 or 70 feet in length, and 6 by 12 inches 
thick, spilled and bolted together, making a depth ol 
four fsei, and one foot in thickness. This plan of 
building bridgea, from the many advantages it pos- 
sesseSfWill doubileas supersede roc^ former meth- 
oils. An arch of this description can*be constructed 
of almost any length, over deep streams, if the banks 
are high, where an abutment cannot be placed, and 
all danger to be apprjehonded from floating ice is ef- 
fectually obviated. I'he projector tells us that he 
could erect an arch, il the banks were quite high, ol 
six or seven hundred feel, thst would be perfeeUy 
stroi^ and durable. 

Among the numeroua works of art that render our 
village an object of interest to visiters, Mr. Cram's 
new bridge, we predict, will receive a large share of 
admiration. The best reward that we can wtAi for 
the deserving and enterprizing builder, in addition 
lo the encomiums he daily receives from scientific 
men, it that he may be employed to substitute simi. 
lar works for the unsightly erections which we now 
see in many parts of our country. 

New Jbasbt — ^The annual Convention of this 
Dioceae was held at Newark«in May last. — '1 beB.sh- 
up and 15 clergymen, oat of 24 attended. The lay 
deputies present were 30 from 14 eongiegations, 
and 18 coogregaiiona W4rre not representetl. The 
joacnal presents a gratifying indication of a prosper- 
one state of ihuiga. Four new stone chuiches are 
in progrMt of erection. 



Letter from the Ute Sir Jamee Maekintooh on the 
Death oj hie Wife. — Allow me, in justice to her me- 
mory, to tell you whst she was, and what I owed her. 
I was guided in my choice only by the blind affection 
of my youth, and might have formed a connexion in 
which a shofi-lived passion would have l>een follow- 
ed by repentance and disgust ; but I found an intelli- 
gent companion, a tender friend, a prudent monitress ; 
the most foithful wives, ond as of dear a mother as 
everchildren had the misfortune to lose. Had I mar. 
ried a woman who was easy or giddy enough to have 
been infected by my imprudence, or who had rude- 
ly or harshly attempted to correct it, I should, in 
either case, have been irretriveahly ruined : s for- 
tune, in eithei' case, would, with my habits, have 
been only a shorter cut to destruction. But I met 
a woman, who by the tender management of my 
weaknesses gradually corrected the moat pernici- 
ous of them, and rescued me from the dominion of 
a degrading and ruinous vice. She became pru- 
dent irom affection : and, though of the most ge. 
nerous nature, she was taught economy and frugality 
b^ her love for me. During the most critical pe- 
riod of my life, she preserved order in myaflTairs, 
from the care of which she relieved me ; she gently 
reclaimed me from dissipation ; she propped my 
weak and irreaoluie nature ; ahe urged my indolence 
to all the exertions that have been useful and credit- 
able to me ; and ahe waa perpetually at hand to ad- 
monish my heedlessness and improvidence. To her 
I owe that I am not a ruined outcast ; to her whatev- 
er I am ; to her whatever I shall be. In her solici- 
tude for my interest, she never, for a moment, forgot 
my feelings or my character. Even in her occasion. 
Ill resentment, — for which I but too often gave just 
cause (would to God that 1 could recall there mo- 
ments!) she had no sullenness or acrimony; her 
feelinga were warm and impetuous, but she was 
placable, tender, and constant ; she united the most 
attentive prudence with the most generous and guile- 
less nature, with a spirit that disdained the shadow 
of meanness, and with the kindest and most honest 
heart. Such was she whom I have lost : and I have 
lost her when her excellent natural sense was rapid- 
ly improving, after eight years of struggle and dis- 
tress had bound us fast together, and moulded our 
tempers to each other ; when a knowledge of her 
worth had refined my youthl'ul love into friendship, 
before sge had deprived it of much of its original ar. 
dour. 1 lost her, alas ! (the choice of my youth and 
the partner of my misfortunes) at a moment when I 
had the prospect of her sharing my better days. — 
This, my dear air* is a calamity which the proaperi- 
ty of the world cannot repair. To expect that any 
thing op this side of the grave can make it up, would 
be a vain and delusive expectation! If I had lost 
the giddy and thoughtless companion of prosperity, 
the world could easily have repaired my lods ; but I 
have lost the faithful and tender partner of my mis- 
fortune : and the only conaolation ia in that Being, 
under whose severe but paternal chastisement I am 
cut down to the ground. 

Influence of Women on Soeiely.^^lt is generally 
believed that the influence of women on any given 
society is, on the average, much greater than that 
of men. We speak, of course, merely of the do- 
niestic stale of society, for in politics and in all pub. 
lio matters the men have long enjoyed a complete 
monopoly. It is thought too, by many, that the in- 
fluence which women exercise on mankind might be 
employed with equal efl*ect by her on morale, and in 
that case some very important auggeations will at 
once occur to every mind. ** A prudent and moral 
mother." remarks this translator, in his Preface, 
** may, in a great degree, counteract in her family 
the unhappy consequences of her husband's intempe- 
rate or dissolute life, much more than it is possible 
for sn honest and industrious husband to counteract 
the melancholy efTects ot the conduct of an immo. 
rul wife. The wife's aphere is iopremely that of do- 
mestic life ; there ia the circle of activi.y for which 
she is destined, and there, consequently, she has 
the greatest influence ; and the lower we descend 
in the scale of society, the greater the influence of 
woman in her family. If she is unprincipled, the 
whole house is lost, whilst, if she walks in the 
path of virtue and religion, shd is the safest support 
of a son, thrown upon the sea of life, or of a hus- 
band, oppreaaed by misfortune or misery, and beset 
by a tboussnd temptations. That tender age, in 
which the very seeds of morality must be sown and 
fostered in the youthful soul, is much more depend- 
snt upon the mother's care than upon that of the fa. 
ther — in all working classes it is alrooat aolely de* 
pendant on the former. A woman given to intempe. 
ranee, and, whal ia generally connected with it, to 
violence aud immoral conduct in most other respects, 



it sure ^ to bring up «• rnnDj vagabonds and prosti. 
tutes aa ahe has male and female children ; and i 
believe I am right in stating, that the injury done to 
society by a criminal woman ia in most cases much 
greater tlian that suiTered from a ma'e criminal. — 
Around one female criminal flock a number of the 
other sex, and ask any police oflicer what incaU 
culable mischief is done by a single woman who bar- 
bors thieves and receives stolen goods, called in 
the slang of criminals a fence. I have taken paina 
to ascertain the history of a number of convicts, 
and though my inquiry has been but limiied, yet aa 
far as it goes, it shows me that there is, almoat 
without an exception, some unprincipled or aban. 
doned woipan, who plays a prominent part in the 
life of every convict, be it a worthleaa mother, who 
poisons by her corrupt example the soul of her 
children, or a slothful and intemperate wife, who 
disgusts her husband with hia home, a proatitute, 
whose wanta must be satiafied by theft, or a re. 
coiver of plunder and spy of opportunities for rob- 
be rise. It might be said that man and woman 
being destined for each other's company, aome wo. 
man will be found to play a prominent part in the 
life of every man, and nothing is more natural, there- 
fore, than that we find the aame to be the caae 
with criminals. This is true, and would only cor- 
.roborate what I say, that the influence of woman ia 
great; but in addition, I maintain that I found 
that most criminals have been led on to crime, in 
a considerable degree, by the unhappy influence of 
some corrupted female." The writer goes on to 
remark, that a striking difiference exists between 
the progress of crime in women and in men. A 
womnu who once renounces honesty and virtue, 
passes with the greatest facility, and with far great- 
er ease than man, to the very blackest crimes. A 
theft by a woman will so hanien her heart, that ahe 
will not hesitate to commit a murder, whilst a man 
will go on stealing for half his life, and recoil at 
the bare thought of imbruing bis hands in the blood 
of a fellow creature. We may remark too, that 
most of those crimes which are distinguished by 
peculiar enormity, those of which the popular annala 
of almost every country make mention, are almoat 
always perpetrated by women. Poisoning is the 
crime quite exclusively belonging to them. A 
book was published in Germany very lately, which 
gave an account of the Marchioness of firinviU 
liers, and of the woman Gottfried, who, in 1831, 
was executed at Bremen for having poisoned more 
than thirty persons, among whom were her parents, 
children, husbsnds, lovers, friends, and servants. — 
[Monthly Review.] 

We have attended a private view of what may be 
considered a great ourioaity in art. The late Lord 
Dudley was pouctsed of the heau ideal of a dog. 
It was a Newfoundland of more than ordinary aize, 
and of most amasing beauty. His Lordship loved 
the animal— 



u. 



>ln Ure ibe flrueit friftnd. 



Tbe irat u> wetceme, forsmost to defend,"— 
and determined that his memory should, if possible, 
be perpetuated. As to the manner in which this 
was to be achieved, he entertained a peculiar notion, 
which waa, that in all respects a model should be 
made of him, which ahould not, like the generality 
of aeulpiure, merely give the full form as in a suiue, 
or the outline as in bas-relief; but that an accurate 
repreaentation of the figure ahould be given, even to 
the color of the coat and expreaaton of the eye; 
This was to be done in marble, and to Mr. M. C. 
Wyatt the diflicult commiaaion was given. To say 
that he has succeeded is the highest and beat praise 
that can be bestowed on a work replete with so many 
obstacles. The statue of a beautiful beast is placed 
on a j:isper pedestal, the base of which is surround. 
«d by (ruit and flowers in alto reilevo, curiously 
iWrmed by precious stones. On the pedestal is a 
cushion of Sienna colored marble, looking as soft 
as if the lightest foot would make a print-roark* Oa 
this cushion standa the dog. A bronze figure of a 
serpent is beneath him, which the powerful animal 
has crushed with his paw, the introduction of which 
at once adds to the interest of this curious piece of 
(ttatuary, and ingeniously serves as a support to the 
ponderous weight of the dog. Some method must 
have been adopted far the sustaining so cumbrous a 
load beyond tbe mere support afforded by the legs, 
and nothing of a more efiectual nature could in our 
opinion have been introduced. But the ingeDuitv, 
and, in our estimation, tbe great merit of the work, 
conaists of the singularly feiicitoua maimer in which 
the ariiat haa represented tbe shaggy coat in the 
different colored marble, making the black so beauti- 
riilly overlay and intermix,with the white. The head 
is also truly beautiful, for not only the introduotioii 
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of semi olta sxul color till up Ibe •aak«t* ot thel 
ejras, buL ihe flflfbr lini wbich ii obteiVible al Lhej 
adrapiiir of the while part ol ihe ajre la nu 
wiib ibe aima eztnordinary kiad of fidelity. 
nMe, by ihf» iiiaartioa of poroui.lookias black 
bU, it nude la bear ibe appearance of dewy rioib , 
Mie, •• aoDunuoIr obaerirable, and it tequirea no 
sierciM oftbe fancy to eoppoeB thai if touebcd a 
oitiure would be eiperienced from (be 



F^teUpf SctMtiy an Imajfiwlian. — A doll oni. 
form life lata ibe inaginalion ileep and become tor- 
pid, i faave DO doubt ihw ecenery and climate biva 
a sreat eSect upon the apimual pan of the imagina. 
lion, •■ well m opoli the material. Johnaon, I think, 
baeama more iaiaginatiTa after be had viaiiid the 
llebride* : ai any laia, when oui mind* coniemplMs 
him carried about od the waTei of the aloimy ■>. 
cean ID which choat ialanda ara placed, and alaep- 
iag wilh ihe nanbem billowa beatiof at the leel ofl 
tlie cuiellaied ruck where he ia hoapiubly received, 
we haveaplaaaingidea of him, which revolii ' ' 
diipulatiouB drearinaaa aud vnlgarily of Boll. 
— (Sir Egerion Brydgea'e AurobioKrapby.] 

AoTUTtoi OF BoTiMi.^But my fricnda oaraa 
were noi confinad alone to the encooragemeni o 
happy [boughu in b<> own mbd, or in the minda oi 
uiber* : ha waa alwaya occupied in aome uasfai 
daed. One of hia conatanl engagemoula woalpread. 
ing ihrough diRureni paru of the world, Sower*, 
froiia, planta, and tree* unknown bafora. H» inlro. 
duced imo Ihi* cbuMry the tuliana taiain from Tur 
key i and of rarer Irniii, (ha hothouaea of hi* friand* 
wore crowded with apecimena collected by hia care. 
When he had aacertained the habit* of any uaefut 
TBgelable, great waa the ardor wiihwhloh he aougbi 
to apread the knowledge of it in (he place* where it 
wa* likely to proaper. In ihia way ii woi 
eaty lo caioulala bow much be added lo J 
joymeol, nor the debt that future genera 
owe lu hi* kind conoem fur bii race. Ha preferred 
botany to all Ihe other deparlmfnla of natural philo. 
Bdphy, baeauae iia pleoaurea could not ba mads 
difTuaive ; and he laTued planli a* he TOtued mei 
in proportion to tbair niefulne**. " You canni 
ha would aay, "o>uliip4f mineral*^ nor ioaeeu, . 
•■itnala at will ; you cannoi communicate to other* 
Ihia apeciaa of your richea wilhoul aelf depriTallon ; 
twl of moel Tagaiable productiona you can eaaily in- 
oreaae ihe nooiber: you can anriuh oihara wiiboni 
inqtoTeTiabingyoaraatf.'* — {Bowring'aMiDOi Morale.] i 

A UTiLiTiaiAN iH IHI FiEUM.— He talked to hi* 
b«ya of the beauliea of nature that aurronnded 
Ibam, and abowed ibem in what awondsrfnl variety 
af waya baauly ia a eource of plaaaure. He bade 
ibem liatan ii the aongi uf ihe birda, 10 Ihe fall of 
lite waiera, lo ibe ihouaand sound* of the aarib and 
air, — leaching ihem bow each added aomaibing to 
the great account of living happinea*. When the 
wind blew in iheir face*, or ihe aun ahooe on ihair 
lorehBBdB,.tir Iha froat bit the end* of their fingers, 
li* lold Ihem how each admioiatered to man's enjoy- ' 
ment. If the air was fragrant with the flower* ofj 
apriog, ot ik« eweet hay of aummer, he eiplainedi 
to ihcDi how the orgine of niell ware made aubaer. 
«ient to the same great end ; and aa they looked upon 
Ibe different tribea of busy creaiurea parlaking of 
the Tarious food preseoied la ihem by their Maker's 
nwnificence, he pointed out haw numerous their plea, 
aarea ; how marvellously provided -for, how infi. 
Ditelr spead. "Bee," said he, "the great par. 
pole of Providence ; lha general leaaon of creation 
— happinesB." And ihe thought again came over 
Anhur'a mind, that anger never made any body ibe 
happier.— fl^r. Bowring'a Minor Horala.] 

VioETiBUl BxieTiNoi. — If WO rcvlew CTery regi 
of the globs, from the acorchingoanda of Ihe equal 
10 ihe icy realms of ihe paler, or from ihe lofty moi 
lain anmrniia 10 the dark aby**ea of the deep; If we 
panetratB into the ahades of the foreat, or into I' 
Mverna and aeerat taoesse* of ihe earth ; nay, if 
lake up the nnnuieat portion of atagnant water, ' 
aiiU meet wiib life in aome new and unexpected 
form, yet ever adapted to the oircumauneea of ita 
aitaaiion. Tfaa vegetable world ia no leaa prolifii 
in tvonden ihan the animal. Here, alao, we are loa 
in admiration st tlie never-ending variety of forma 
rincceasively diaplayed to view in Ihe innumerablt 
•paaiee which oompaae thi* kingdom of nature, 
■nd at the energy af that vegatativs power which, 
aiaid*t snob great diScrencea of sittiation, ■nalain* 
(be modified life of each individual plant, and which 
BOHteaae lie qwciea in eadleaa perpetuity. It ia wi " 
kn««nllh«, in all placea where vegetation baa be< 
MUMiabed, Uw gami ace lO ituermingled with the 



the earth ia turned up, even from 

conaiderable depths, and expoaed to the air, planli 

observed to apring, a* if they bed been ra. 

iwn, in convequence af the germination of 

aeeda I'hieh bad remained latenl and inactive du- 

ig the lapae of periwpa many ceDturiea. Island* 

formed by corml reefs, whicb have riaen above ' 

I of the eea, be orne, in a abort time, oove 

I verdure. From ibe maleriata of the i 

lie rock, and even from the yet recent eindera 

and lava of the volcano, nature prepare* the way 

for vegetable eiiatence. The alighteat 

equaTity ia anfficient to irreal Ibe itivis 

al are always floating in ibe air, and affords the 

Bsns af soilenatica to diminutive races of lichens 

id mosees. Thoie soon overspread the aurfacai, 

id are followed, in ibe coorae of a few yeara, by 

LcceasivB tribea af pUn;a of gradually increaaing 

le and atrsoglh ; lill at length ll 

bar favored *pot, ie converted into 

luriant jgatden, of which the prsdi 

om grasae* lo *brub* and treea, ptei 

Btie* of ifae lenile meadow, the tangled thicket, and 

the widely apreading fore*l. Even in the deaai' 

ilaina of the torrid lone, the eye of the traveller i 

ifian refreabed by the appearance of a few hard. 

plaoiB, whicb find aufficient mate riala fur their growth 

in ibeae arid regioita ; and in the raalm* of perpeiu. 

al snows which surround the pdlea, the navigator 

i« occasionally alariled at the proapect of fielda of a 

wida expaiue of microscopic vegetation. — [Dr. Ho. 

gei'a Bridgewater Treatise.] 

A Dutch LANOBturi. — Toward* evening we 
lered the dominions of the Uniied Frovineei, 
bad all their glory of canale, ireck.schuyt*, 
windmills, before u*. The nunuie neaineca of the 
villages, their red roofa, and the lively green ol the 
willaw* which *hade them, corresponded wilh thi 
idee* 1 had foimed of Chineae proapecia ; a resam 
hlsnce wbiefa wsa not diminiahed upon viewing on 
'try side the level scenery af enamelled meadows, 
with aliipe* of clear waier acroaa them, and innu- 
merable bargssglidingbuaily along. Ilolhing could 
be finerthaji the weather ; ii improved each momei ' 
a* if propiciouB lo my exotic fancie* ; and, at sutiai 
cloud obecnred the faoriioa. Sev 
parading by the water aide, amongst 
fiaga end oiiera ; imd, aa far aa Ibe eye could reach, 
large herds of beanlifully apolted cattle were enjoy- 
ing the plenty of their paature*. I waa perfectly in 
the environs of Canton, or Niog Po, till we reached 
Heerdyka. Vou know fumigationa are alwaya the 
onrrcBt Recipe in remance to break an enchantment ; 
ae aooQ, tbereforo, aa I left my carriage and enlered 
my inn, the eloudaof tobacco which filled every one 
oritsapaTtmeuta diapereed my Chinese imaginations, 
and reduced me in an instant to Holland. — [Mr. Beck. 
ford.] 

FxaAam Taxi — I bave recently, on a viait to 
Mr. Gee's plantation, thiee mtlee eouth of Qnincy, 
Gadadan eouaty. In ibis territory, otwerved a uatural 
curioaity, the following deacnption ol which may 



I nie reeling u 



id many of the reader* of the 



itself and those 
wood* around ibem. The trees, as rtpresenled ... 
tbisekeioh, are uniied ^mui ihiriy.five feet from the 
ground, where ihey entwine around each other. 
Tb* one that i* borne exienda down, to within 
lot two feet of the ground, and i* alive and health, 
lo iiB lowest extremity. These trees hsva been 
the condition in which they iww are for a period 
lot^ar baok than the Sral aettlemanl of the country 
by the present population. They were pointed 
loeily 10 ihe first Americ 
The Slump of the tree wl 
is borne baa long since diaenieared, and the place 



n up ir 



nail bushei 



of grass. — [I>eiter in Sillimao's Journal.] 

A trUd Seeipt ftr Bumu. — Keeponhand 

rated aolution of alum (four minees in a quart of hot 

water) dip a cotton cloth in ibia aolution and lay ii 

immediately on Ibe bum. Aa soon a* it shall bave 

become hot or dry, replace it by another, and thua 

continue Ihe oomptesa a* oflen ae it driaa, which il 

ill, at firai, do very rapidly. The pain immedii 

laaei, and in twenty-four houra under thi* 11 

em the wound wilt be heated, eapecially if the ao- 

tion ho applied before the bliatere are formed. — 

The astringent and drying quality of the alum com 

pletely prereota them. The deepest burn*, lho*e 

cau*ed by boiling water, drops of melted metal, phoa 

phorus, ftmpowiei, Inlminating powder, &«., kava 

■II been entad by (his spseific. — fJottr. itoa Conoaia 

(Jntalle*.] 
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CAB. VIUXKUl, BOXES AKD 

AND OTUEK RAILROAD CASTIAQ8. 
Also, AXL£B fornlsfaed snd Ba*d w wbssl* oSBnleta 

CoUon end Wool llKhlBsFsctoiy OKlFoen- 

- fl.J. AltDtdsTi addrewfldip ilia sobscillHr* 

irien, erlW Well sir«i,n*H.7ark, will ba pronnli at- 

110. Also, CAR ePBinos. *^' 

PlangaTlnsuiraad coaiplale. 

ROGEitB. KBTCHUM k 0KO8T£»0R. 



HOTBI.TT WOKKI, 

Hear Drf Dock, Naw-Tetk. 

i B. ITILLMAIf. MsDvrianKt of Bt 

iS, Boiler*, RaiKoHl aad Hill Work, LaUes, Pr« 
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IN81VUM£NTtl. 

MCRTaVniCt ASD HAVTJOAI. UnTBVMKHT 

MAKUPAOTORT. 

Kf EWln A UEABTTU, al Ilia sign of lha anadranl, 
Su. i( Boulb sirsal. doc door north oriUo Uftkin Hdisi, BsUI 

inuf., Iisi laiTB ID inrorsi ilialt Mend* snd tbn pu'-"- 

thsi itaay eonilaiis u> nooBftciur 



11* are hakt, ihey rapecUUIIy beg 
FHuriti perusal, ilia roHowbig cenlBcaios 

To Kwla k Hsenie.— Aireeably to voor r 

lai.LhsiInu, I nuwalTuyDuiiiT opfnhHi i 
node at your asubllibmoni, Ibr lha laliinun uid Otiln Rail. 
nioJ i;onpaDy. Thi* opinion wouM ha» baee glno >i ■ mutli 
eulloipulad.biiiwif luanttonstli JoUysd, In order loailiinl 
I ionier il» ror ika ulal of ibe l^suuaouu, so ibot I coald 
inuk wkhtlMgteaisrcunfldancaorthalr mulii irsuch ihii 
ehuoM a* Ibundupiwem. 



iba Dosnsieai ih umsmeiNMi, u win iiva L«vsts. ami Ave 
of lha (^psasM. noi on* bos raoaireil say npsus wlikia lha 
luilwoKaDDnlhi.BicapirranltaaaccasroBBriDperKeiJiinoi 
* TI»""i«™Bffl* w whkhtllliiaiiuBieiiis sre IIsIiIb 

Jo"l"'mi'iU«n'*"i^ fn tir'""""' ■'''''' ""•" "»*'' "^" 
i '1" ."^'l^."" "™?;'"»e*l 'h"™ SB baiag wonby ibe 
nuiKSoi CompulasEiiitafedln Internsl iBiproTnaianu, who 
may require IntuunMPU ornperlor wwknsiuhlp. 

■fAMiiB P. stJTblkb, 

SupeiinMndeniot t^oaiituciloD of tbe Bitilmon and Ohio 
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I fosr auwuiaciura, nanMnlsrlv Bplrk Istila, and Bevrav. 

T'eCuoipusesi andiska plasiurala aiUBSsliK oiy opIuieB 
ofihe eicaltenu afthe workuuiiklp. Tbapona olibaltTels 
■ppeorwi wall proporelantd toHcue nellliv In use. andaccu- 
ruy and penuaiooy In odtuauiwnt*. 
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wvifeiiaMhlpfiaamntnviuajici oKreqnsnin, „ _, 

Hir, sDd oTtke aceoncv ol their parliWBasca I have reMlved 
■elhiluuty aesBTue. ftemotbtra, wboM oplnk» I reject, 
and Kbo bave had iheoitet a conaldarabri ibia la oaa. The 
itltniie yeobayainada^ncayourasiabilBhRHBIlaihlaeity.io 
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ubnii iheiD, opooapplkailon, to any parson dsalroaa oTiwrM- 
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We are gratified to learn that Profeasor Edward 
H. Courienay, late Profeasor of Natural and Experi- 
mental Philosophy in the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, has accepted the chair of 
Mathematics in the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Thomas C. James, who for a long time, has filled 
With great ability ihfl ptofeMOiflhip of Midwifery in 
the Medical Department of that institution has.^ re. 
signed his chair, which is now vacant, and to fill 
which, it is understood, nominations will be received 
by the Board of Trustees at their next stated meet, 
ing, which will be held early in September.— [Phila- 
delphia U. S. Gazette.] 

Drowned from on board one of the Canal boats in 
the river, on the nieht of the 7th inst, James McCon{ 
nachie, a native of Aberdeen, Scotland ; naturally ol 
a warpi hearied and generous disposition. His un. 
timely fate will be deplored by highly respectable 
parents and*an affectionate wife. — Albany Evening 
Journal.] 

\From the Bait. American.] 
Late Georgia papers contain a long publication 
signed by the counsel of the Cherokee Indians, de- 
tatting rtie-pawicnlars of a personal controversy be- 
tween them and Governor Lumpkin of Georgia. In 
a correspondence between the Governor and the mi. 
litary authorities concerning the recent apprehen. 
stons of hostilities in the% Indian eonntry, he had at- 
tribnted the blame to what he termed a ** free combi. 
nation of men" who, for professional gain, were en. 
couraging the Indians in litigation, and fomenting 
their discontent with the State proceedings. Messrs. 
Hansel! and Rockwell, two of the counsel of the 
Cher6kees, considering themselves injuriously treat. 
ed in this allusion, addressed separate letters to the 
Governor, requiring an avowal, whether, in the ex- 
ceptionable passages, they or either of them were in. 
tended by him. He seems to have treated the appli- 
cation very cavalierly — sending back the letters in a 
blank cnvebpe to the writers. They have accord, 
ingly joined in an appeal to the public, in which they 
give an unqualified denial to the Governor's charges, 
and challenge him to produce proof. They apply to 
the conduct of the Governor such descriptive epithets 
as occur to men who believe themselves wronged 
without provocation or justice. 



Intelligence from Texas, contained in the New 
Orleans papers, shows that considerable excitement 
prevails there respecting the continued imprison. 
ment of Col. Austin by the Mexican government. — 
On the 14ch May, Austin was still in prison, though 
not so strictly confined as previously. Santa Anna 
had enlarged the bonds of his confinement, and ex. 
pectations were entertained that he would be re. 
lieved within a week. 

At Texas, the Alcade of the muncipaliiy o( Aue 
tin had summoned a meeting of the ayuntainiento, 
to consider the treatment of Col. Austin, and the 
general subject of a State government for Texas, 
which forma the cause of dissatisfaction between 
Austin and the Mexican authorities. The address 
of the Alcade is published in the New Orleans Bui. 
lelin. It is an animated appeal lo the people to assume 
the responsibility of the acts for which Austin is 
imprisoned, and unite in an energetic demand for a 
State government. A general memorial to govern, 
ment to this effect is recommended. 

In the present political divisions of Mexico, Tex. 
as is attached to the province of Coahuila, — and all 
laws emanate from that legislature. These are not 
very strictly enforced, the Colonists yielding obedi. 
ence, in general, and without much interference, only 
to those which suit their views and position. Among 
the State laws recently enacted, is one establ ishing 
entire toleration of all religious sects, and another 
establishing the trial by jury. These salutary regu 
lationa must not be confounded with the federal en 
actments of the Mexican Congress, out of which the 
late civil disturbances have grown. They are State 
laws They are expected to quiet the minds of the 
settlers, and reconeile them to a longer continuance 
of their dependant connexion on Coahuila. 

The national boundaries of Texas include a terri- 
tory larger than the kingdom of France, and from its 
fertility, capable of sustaining a much larger popula. 
tion. France supports now about thirty two millions. 



fMl MECHANICS* MAGAZINE. 

M. HE third V.»iuine it now ready. It conaUts of 384 pag«« 
of leltw pi«M, and !• iUunrated by nwarly 130 engnivingd oq 
wood, tplritedly executed, and n full leiigtii portraii of La 
rASBTTK, on coppor, na ft frontl»pleci». . 

The following are a few only of the numerous notices taken 
of tlie MagosUie. by gentlemen connected wltli Uic preu in 
dlff»»eniBeciioi» of the country:— 

A rapW glance at lis cunients ditcovera inat it contains the 
4anie JudicTuus preparation ol muteriala that has hitherto ilis 
tinguished the pHbiicatiou. Then* are a number of srticlea, 
(Msentially valuable ft-nni the solid information embodied m 
then, and others, again, that will recfjmuiend themselvro at 
once to the less severe reader, who always looks tor some en 
tertainment to be mingled with inairuclion.— IN. York Amcri- 

*^The theoreticil and pracilcal Mechanic will finil a mine of 
useful inlormailon In these pages.— LW»-rcaniile & Advocate, 

N Y 1 

. ThVs periodieal really deserves credit for the ability and at- 
lenlion with which it keeps pace with the mechanics improve 
menu of the age. It l«, we see, edliwl by Mr- Knight, late of 
the Loudon Mechanics' Magatlne, a work which did more to 
elevate the slate of knowledge amons the woi king classes, than 
any other in England. — [Commercial Advertiser.] 

it is stored with represeniatior^ and description* of Improve 
ments in machinery, and of newly Invented arilcln!, 'opetn^f 
with information valuable to every class of citizens.— [U. B. 
Gasette, Philad.l 

It contains information on Simost every subject connected 
with mechanics, and a register of inventions and Improve 
menis.— [Montreal Gazette.! 

It is a work well worthy the aUenilon of every mec!«anlc 
and one whicli affords to eenlus a chance of exhibiting taleuts. 
—[New Orleans Merc. Adv.] ^ ^ ^ 

This is a publication of praetleal value and of deserved pop- 
ularity.— lAUany Argus.] 

The work needs only to become known to Insure It u very 
extensive circulation. It certainly cannot fkil to be highly In 
t<!restlng and useful to the numerous class of persons fbr whom 
it is partlculary drslgned— [ Paterson intelligencer.] 

There is no periodical in this country which more deserves 
the patronage of the mechanic than this, and which will better 
repay him for the expense incurred and ilie time spent in iu 
peru«al.— [ Elmy ra GnxettP. | 

We wish we could persuade our young operatives— npon 
whfMe intelllgenee and virtue so much depends— !«) i>ub»iitute 
iliu substantial fare which tills work aflords, for the trash 
which many of ihem are loo eager to devour.— [N. J. Jour- 
It forms a truly valuable repoetU>ry, alike sulubte to the 
drawing room and to the couage.— fWatertown Register.] 

Every mechanic who wli>hes to keep pace with the improve- 
ment of '-he age-to avail himself of the aid which science Is 
wmrt-ntly bringing lo art, slionUI subscribe for the Mechanics 
Maga*lae.— (VVashlnglon dpy.] . ..w u 

Ilavlng perused the first volume of your Journal with much 
sails-factiou, and I trust »k»mc profit, I deem it my duly lis an old 
mechanic, to lewder you my ncknowledgments. • • • • 
In rav opinion, it ought to be owned by eveiy meclinDic, artin> 
err aiid manufacturer ol our country ; mid especially by begin- 
ners, uiid made tlie study of all ll^lr leisure hours.— [Benj n 

Russell, one of the oldest mechanic:* in Boston.] 

----- ■ ■ •* -'^ — " * «- !■ 



BOrTHB AMERICAN O^fcAM CAKRfAGECOMPANY, 
OPPHILADELPHiA, rc^P^^^^tly ioform the public, and ns- 
pecially Railroad and Traasportation Companies, that they 
have become sole proprieton of certain Improvements in the 
construction of Locomotive Engines, and otiier railway car 
riages, secured to Cid. Stephen H. Lons, of the United States 
Biiginecrs, by letters patent fVom the United States, and that 
they are prepared to execute any orders for the construction «t 
Liocomotive Engines, Tenders, ice. with which they may be 
favored, and pl^ge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagements they may make In reference to this line ol 
business. 

They have already in their possession the . requisite appara 
us for the construction of three clasHea of engines, viz. en. 
gines weighing four, five, and fIx tons. 

The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following rates of speed, viz. a six ton engine at a speed of i5 
miles per tiour ; a five ton engine at a speed of 18 miles fier 
hour ; a four ton engine at a speed of St 1 3 miles per hour. 
Their performance In othnr respects will be warranted to equal 
that ot the lH»t Eufrlleh engines ot the same class, with respect 
not only to their eflicieney in the conveyance of burthens^ Imt 
to their durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re- 
pairs. 

Tne engines will be adapted lo the use of anthracite coal- 
plne.wood, coke, or any other fUel hitherto used in loeosDoiivf! 
engines. 

The terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode 
rate, than those on which engines of the same class can be 
procured fVom abroad. 

All orders for engines, tee. and other oommunicatlnns in re- 
ference to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, in tlie 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 
By order of the Company, 

WILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 

December 9d, 1833. 

Fr fbrtlier information on this subject see No 49, page 
773, Vol. 3, of Railroad Journal. 

RAIIiUVAT IRON» 

1 Flat Bara In 

Ninoty-fivetonsot 1 inch by i inch, | lengthtoiNiol5 
^00 do. li do. I do. I reel couiucr sunk 

40 do. l| do. I do. ' 

800 do. 9 do. I do. 

800 do. ^ do. I do. 

soon expected. 
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at 64 cent*— ill moiulily parrs ol'OI pages, at 31| cents— In vol- 
uuiii of 384 pages, III clothboards, at fl.76-orstt3parannttm, 
in, mdeaiiee —Joun Kkiout, (formerly Proprietor of the L^NUfoa 

MechaulM' Magazine,) Etlitnr. ^io tf 



1 holes, cDiIsvitiat 
; an ancrle or4o de* 
I ^ree^T with spli* 
I ciTig plates, nails 
j (o suit. 
SSOdo.ofEd^e Rallsof W lbs. per yard, whhihe requisite 
chairs, keys and pins. 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 Inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter for Loco- 
motlvti wheels^ 

Axles of 3A, ^, 3i, 3, 3^, 31, and 3^ inches diameter for Rail 
wayCars and locomotives of patent iron. 

The hbove will be sold free ut duty, to State Oovernments 
and Incorporated Oovernroents, and the Drawback :aktn in 
paripayment. A. ti O. RAL8TON. 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples of all the different kinds of Ralls, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Spliclnir Plates, In use, boih in this 
country and Great Britain, will be exhibiteti to those disposed lo 
rixamlne them. dilmeowr 




T RAILROAD AND CANAL MAP. 

HIS long promised Map is now ready for those who wish 
H. Ite (ize is 34 by 40 Inches. It is put up in a convenient pec 
kd fbim, in morocco covers, and acrompanled by over 70 psges 
of letter press, giving a concise description of, or reference to, 
Mch Road and Canal delineated on the Map. It will also be put 
UP In JUrbte Pi^sr covers, so as tn be forwarded by mall to anv 
part of the coaninr; the postage of which, cannot exceed 44, 
aadiVMAablp not »osiil»f to say i>art of the county. 

T^T.Pubtfsbed ai 35 Wall strwjt, N. V , by ,„,,., ^ 
a13 tf D. K. MINOR 4t J. B. CH ALLIS. 



ALBANY SBBD-STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE 

POSlTORy. 
Thosubseriber having resumed the charge of Uio 
above establishment, is now enabled to furnish tra- 
ders and others with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, 
upon very favurable terms, and of the growth oi 

li33, worranfedof the best quality. 

The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
growing and savlngof Seeds, and none will be soldatthls estab* 
llshiiient excepting those raised expressly fork, and by expeTi-< 
eiiced^ieedsinen; and those kinds imported which cannot be rais- 
ed to perfection in this ei)iiiiiry; these are from the best bouses 
in Europe, and may be relied upon asgt-nuiae. 

It is earnestly requested whenever there are any failureshere 
:il\er, tiiry should be represented to the subticriber; not that It is 
IKNisible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circumstaness, but 
that satisfaction mav be rendered and perfection approximated. 
Also— French Liicern, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
Serd, genuine Mangel Wortzel, Yellow Locust, Ruta Baga.aBd 
Field Tnnilp Seeds, well worth the attention of Fzrmer$. 
*^ W. THORBURN, 

' 347 N. Market st (opposite Poet Office. 
HiCr Catalogues may Ue bad ut the Store; if sent for by mail, 
will be forwarded gratis. Orders solicited early, as the better 
ustice can be done in the execution. 

*«* Mr. Thorburn Is also Agent for ihefollowing publleaaoas, 
to wit:— 
Nkw Yoax FAaMBR and American Gardener*s Magaziae. 
MKCU4Ntcs' MAOikZiNK and RegisterofInv«Btion8& Improve- 
ments. 

Ambsican Railsoad JotrasAL and Advocate of Internal Iin- 
provcmeiits ; iindthe 

Nkw- York Amksicah, Daitjf, Tri- IFeri/y.and Sswi- mtktf. 
"itkcr or nil of which may be seen and fibialncd by those who 
wlnh them' by calling at 347 Jfortk MarkU streft, Mbanf. 

tt^ T01VM8BKD * DURFlSBf of Palmyra, Manv 
tacturttrg of Railio<id liopet huvina reniovodi their establish- 
ment lu Hudson, under liio ranie ol Dur/cc^ May H Co. offer t< 
supplvRopeof any required length (without splice) lor In- 
clined planes of Railrnac sat the a'hoitest notice, and deliver 
them In any ofthe principal cities in the United States. As to 
the quality ol Rope, the public are referred to J B. Jervi8,£ng. 
In. ti U.R. R. Co., Albany ; or Jamcv Archibald. Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware'Canal an«l Railroad Company, Carbon^ 
dale, Luzerne coQDty, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Colu.nbia county, New-York, i 



January 29. 193S. 

8URVBYORS' INSTRUMBNTS. 

X3r Compasses ol various sizes and of superior quality 
warranted. 

Lavatinc Instruments, large end small elzes. with high mag- 
nil^lMURt^wers whliglassea made by Troughton, together with 
a large assortment ol engineering Instruments, manufactured 
mil sold by E. H O. W. BLUNT, 154 Water otreet, 

J31 0t coraer of Maidenlane. ' 



SSKOINBERINO AKD SURVSYISO 
INSTRUMKIVTS. 

{3" The subscriber manufactures all kinds orinslruroents in 
Iili* profession, warranted equAl, If not superior, In principles ol 
construaion and workmanship to any imported or mai.ufac- 
iurcd in the United States ; several ol which are entirely netc: 
among which are an Itnpioved Compass, with a Telescope at- 
lached, by which angles can be Uken with or wiihout the use 
ofthe needle, wiih perfea accuracy— also, a Railroad Goiiiom- 
e(er,wiib two Telescope*— and a Levelling Instrument, wiiha 
Qonlomeier attached, particularlyaJapiedlo Railroad purpo- 
^%, IVM. J. y''UriO, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, - 

Philadelphia. . 
The following recommendations are respeetiully submitted 
10 Rhffineers. Surveyors, and ouiersintei'csied. 

® Baltimore, 1839. 

In reply to thy tnquiriea respecting the Inetromenu manu- 
factured br ihee, now in use op the lialilmore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I cheerfully furnish ihee with the following Intbrmaiiun. 
The whol« number of Levals now in possession of the depart- 
mentofconstructionofthy make Is seven. The whole nuir- 
ber ofthe *Mmprovcd Compass" iselghl. These are all ex- 
cluKive of the number In ihe service of tne Engineer and Gra- 
iluation Deparimeni. . , -.u .. 

Both Levels and Compaases are In good repair. They have 
.n fact needed but liule repairs, except from acc.donts to which 
all Instruments of the kind are liable. 

I have found that thy pauems for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my asshiants generally, to any others 
in use, and the Improved Compass Is superior to any other de- 
criptioo of Goniometer that we have yet tried In laying the rails 
on this Road. 

Tills Instrument, more recently improved with a revcroiiig 
telescope, in place of tne vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any thing to desire In the formation or convenience ol 
the Compass. Ills indeed the most complciel v adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and chea« Instrument ihai I have yet 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be prelerred to all others 
now in u«SCor laying ofratls^and In fact, when known, Ithlnk 
it will be as highly appreciated for common aurveying. 
Respeetiully lb virlend, 
JAMES P. STABLl£R, Superintendant of Construction 

ot Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Phllsdelphia, February, 1899. 
Hsvinc for the last two years made constant use of Mr. 
Young's'** Patent Improveil Compass,*' i can safely say I be 
lleve It to be much superior to any other Instrument of the kind, 
now in use, and as such most cheerfully recommend it to En- 
gineers aad Surveyors. £. H. (»lLL, Civil Engineer. 

Oermantown, February, 1838. 
For a year past I have uved Instruments made by Mr. W.J. 
Younf,of i'hlladclphia. In which he has combined the proper- 
ties of a Theodolite with the common Level. 

I consider these instrumeuU admirably calculated forlayln 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engl* 
neers as preferable to any others (or that purpose. 

HENRT R.CAMPBELL, Ens. Pbilad., 

ml \j Oermant. and Norrist. Eailcoad 
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N«ir YoKK *NO EaiE Raii.roao-— We Isirn w 
pUaiurs. fiom ail RUtlientic aource, Ihit [bo tarrt 
iiiide and making of raatea for ihi* impuiuni [o< 
iniur« the certainly, not uitly thai the roed ipilf 
made, bill that the face and forin of iJie coiiiiity 
ihrciueh which it will paii, are audi ae lu »ff.>td ' 
one atrmcli a coniinuoua Uno ol 350 mite* will, eti 

Indead.a line may, it i« BBcertaiiind, bo carried fr.' 
a point in llie ficinit)' of Binghsinpion, Brooiie ci 
to within aighl mileiofLike Erie, w I Ihoul requiring 
ihe employmenl of ■ iiarioaarv pciwer. 

We hope to aes itiis road est about in earnart, ar 
dnder the eounienince too ot the State. The SomI 



■rorcountii 
Ibe general inlereai of 
ihie aew channel beiwi 
and of the AlUnlic at 



litled Lc 



leaid, I 



city. 



Sttam Nariigation in India, — The following i 
th* reiolutione of the Commiiree un Steam Navi, 
lion to India, aa rerorlcd iii the House of Commi 
oa Hoodar eTeaing : 

"1. ReeotTad, That 11 i> the opinion of ihi* com. 
railiee, ikai a regular and expeditioae commuiii 
lioowUh India, by meana nf •itam-veaeele, ie an 
jecl of great impurlanco bniU lu lirenl Britain and 



■■3. Roeo 



ed. That it 



e opinion of Ihia 



Soez having, in live eucceaaiva leBion), been bi 
to iba teat of eiperiinent (Ole expenie of whii 
been borne by the Indian Government cxcluaively,; 
tba prBelioability ot in eipBdilioue cnmmunioitior 
by (hat line dnringtho north.eBStinonioon ha* been 
alt«btiehed. 

"8- ReioWad, That it ia the opinion ef ihii 
miliee, that iha eiperiment baa not bean triad dur- 
ing 'be Boutb-weat moaaooti ; but that it appeati 
fonn tha eTldenca before the cotnnultee, that the 
cummnniCBiion may be cariiod on during eight 
tnonlh* of the year. June, July, Auguat, and Septero- 
ber being excepted, or left for the reault* of rnrther 



I, that the Bleam-navigition at Ihe PeraianGnif 
Di been brought to the. teat' of experiment 
bni that il appeara from the evidence before iht 
committee, that it would be practicable betwean 
Bombay aiid Buasorah, during every month in tht 
ye"'- ^^ 

Otierland Jnumey to [ailia,--Ainong the modea o 

erland enmniunicniion with India, one ia to be no 

llced which hai been aomo limo eel on loot under the 

ion of Mr. Robert Tod. a Britiati merchart ei 
. . Ji>-d at Damascus, and who hia u1*o a houee I 
Bagdad. H«.haB organiaed aline of coDriers Iroi 
sctia to Bagdad and BuiBOrah, aided byColom 
Taylur. the British 






a of ll 
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ipBielied onca evnty iwemy 
diiyit from DamaBciie, and peiforma ilia JouTney 
3uaaarali in from 16 Io33ddye. Deapaiclieaareto 
varded from Buaaarah by the fitil veaael from Dot 

JuHStentinople and Aleppo by Gavernment Tbrtara, 
pvho usually laka 15 days bolween theee two citiea. 
I'hia ruuie haa the advantage over olhora of being 
ess expsaed to (he uncertainliea of ilie aea. 
irdinatr lima retiaired from London lo Buani 
vnnld be about Kventy day in thie way, thi 
London lo Constantinople , Ihe poet is tweniy-si 
■o thirty daya; Cunatantinople lo Aleppo, by 
Tartar. 15 daya ; Aleppo 1u DamaiDDe, T daya ; 
aicue to Bagdad, 8 tu 15 dav>: Bagdad to Bu 
ih. T daya— Total, 74 daya. Beli 



Canal Stsanboat. — The grand dsBidftratum 
ileamboat for cAtial navigation seeioH lo be 
'lenglb Bttnined. We have bnd the pleasure 
. conversing^ with the proprietor of a, small 
Bteambont oi30 toiiH, which Br^ivt^d here yes- 
terday, bj the Delaware and Raritan Canal, 
from Hartford, Connectiisut, where ahe wbb 
built. She i« intended to ply between Macon 
and Darien in Georgia, and ia described by the 
gentleman who superintends her pasaage to 
thnt point as t'ulGUing, in every respect, the ex- 
""-t^tatiotis of lUl cuflcerned. She is 90 feet in 
igtb, 16 feet beam, with the paddle wheel at 
1^ al«m. She has made 15 milea an hour 
with, and 8 miles agninst the tide. 

Her draught ia two feet. She leaves here to- 
Orrow for the south, through the ChesBpeake 
and Delaware Canal. — [Phil. Herald.] 



frequent, according to ihi 



irlea 

^ irJed, the time miglit be 

If. An.tipresa goes from 

London lu CunataniiDOple in IG lo IB daya. A Tat- 

well paid, will perform the journey from ihe 

r city to Aleppo in all day*. 

OnetgO, Uliea, f Attani/ Sleam Boat Canal ot il 

To riiB PoBLic.—The undersigned. Chairman 
ihe Committee appointed by the ciiiians of Utica 
hold correapondence with different aeetionB of th 
Siaie on the proprioty ot mentorialixing Ihe Legial 
lure [u make a Steam Boa: or »hip Cinal navigaLi 
from Lake Ontario lo Uiica &. Albany, gives nuii 
ing of aaid oommittea il waa t 
salved, ibal il is expedient to hold a convcnti 
at Ulica, on the lllh of September next, (the day 
after the two pohticial State convealions) at IS o'clock 
Bl noon, to coasult on meaBurea lor the turlheTJnce 
of said object land that the eaidcDmrnittsa aspeeially 
recommend that the towns in Iho counties r>f Oswe- 
go, Onondaga, Beneca, Cayuga, Matllaan, Jeffer. 
BOO, Oneida, Herkimer, and anch wards in the 
cities of Sehanactody, Troy, Albany and New York, 
aad aocb other plaeea and towns in Ihia atale ae see 
fit, send aa many dslegalaa to eaid convention ai 
ihey deem proper, to oonsidsr on ihia gnnd inutir- 
tant improvement by which the State of New York 
will become a fair competitor wiihPeDnaylvaiiiaanil 
Canada for the travel and iho tranaparialion of thi 
Oieal Weal, and finally camplataihat chain of inier- 



nal imprvemcnl which nature haa ao liberally com 
encad. Tiiouia Goodbbll. Ckairman- 

Vtica, AvgutI 7, 1834. 
N. B. Editora of Newapapers in the ellies and 
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Extract of a letter from a gentleman at tlie 
South : 

I have long been desirous lo bring tlie 

ion of the public, (and shall be glad to do 

through the pages of your Journal,) lo Ihe 

S reject of running a raihrosd from St. Mary's, 
leo., to St. Mark's, in Florida. I question if 
there is in the United States another railnitid 
scheme which proniiaes capitalists greater pro- 
fits, in proportion to tjte capital necesaary to be 
employed in its conatruction, or more beneficial 
results to the citizenB geaerally. The route 
WAB surveyed seven or eight years ago, by that 
eminent engineer, Gener^ Bernard, of the To- 
pographical Corps, and ascertained to be emi- 
nently tkvorable to such a work, though it* 
adaptation to canalling may perhaps be doubt- 
ful. I have, within a few weeks, sent several 
plecen lo the Nu.'lb Carolina papers, oa the 
subject of the milronds proposed tu be made 
in that state by the late Convention at Raleigh. . 
But there is so mooh of local feeling and oppo- 
Hitiou perrading the several committees, &c., 
which nave taken up the subject, that there is 
great danger that the whole plan will be drop- 
ped. The desideratum would seem to be a 
railroad from the Virginia Ubc, about the centre 
□f the State, at Weldon, for instance, throDgh 
its whole length to the South Carolinn line, at 
Charleston ; there it would meet the railroad 
juBt finished ttom Hamburgh, near Aurnsta, 
Ueorgia. This, including the Portsmoutn and 
Weldon Railroad, would form a continuous 
line of road of 250 miles, through one of 
the greatest thoroagbfues in the United 
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Statest and where there could he noVivtUry. I 
flatter myself the people will ultimately sec the 
course of their true mterests, and pursue it ; 
disregarding the clamors of commilfcees, who 
will he content with nothing less than an ex- 
clusive attention to the prosperity of their own 
districts. In reply to your question in relation 
to the projects suggested in your letter* I would 
say, that Ilam in favor of examining all great 
schemes which give hope of advancing indivi. 
dual or general prosperity ; at the same time. I 
must confess that 1 am so firmly convinced ot 
the superior advantages of railroads adapted t j 
locomotion, that there must be some strong ex- 
tra consideration to induce ine to adopt a canal 
scheme in preference. It strikes me that a 
formidable obstacle to the success of your ca- 
nals will be found in the nature of the climate 
through which they must pass ; one-fburth of 
the year, and perhaps more, they must be lock- 
ed up by the frost. Will not this interfere 
with :profit8 as well as the convenience of all 
concerned ? Such may exist in those sug- 
gested by yourself, without more know- 
ledge of the face of the country through 
which they must be carried. I do not feel au- 
thorized to say more, than that they^display an 
elevated spirit of enterprize, and being " broach- 
ed'*^ by yourself, I doubt not the subject will en- 
list some eminent talent in its consideration. 
Very respectfully I remain, &c. 

R. H. Bradford. 
D. K. Minor, Esq. 

We are probably as much devoted to Rail- 
road* as our esteemed correspondent, and have 
in nine out of ten cases recommended them. 
Yet, there are situations, as for instance the 
LouisviUe and Ohio Canals where, by the con- 
struction of short works, an extensive ste4im- 
boat or ship communication may be opened, 
which is prabably far superior to railroads. 
Such we consider the proposed canals, which, 
when completed — and completed they will be — 
will open an inland communication superior to 
any other in the world. — [En. R. J.] 

Remarks on the Speed attained by Canal Boats, 

Boston, 4th Aug. 1834. 
To tbo Editor of the Railroad Joornal. 

Sir, — ^I regret that you did not reprint a very 
able criticism in the London Mechanics' Maga- 
zine, on Mr. M<Neill*s experiments on canal 
navigation, and which apply as well to the pa- 
per by Mr. Robinson, which you lately inserted. 
Notwithstanding the assertions of Messrs. 
Graham, Houston, Robinson, McNeill, d&c . the 
law regarding the resistance of the water to 
vessels floating on its surface, remains pre- 
cisely as it was. They have the merit or di- 
recting the public attention to the best forms of 
boat for smooth water, and in this they are but 
copyists. In their experiments, where great 
speed was obtained, tne boat was drawn by 
JuPrteSf and the water acting, in some measure, 
tm a wedge, in front, the boat rose from its or 
dinary draught, and was sustained in that po 
sidon by the fatiguing and constant exertion 
of the animals, relieved every 5 or 6 miles. The 
least intermission in the speed of the horse 
altdv^d the boat to settle to its natural draught, 
and this oecnrriug at the passage of every boat, 
and at every stopping-place for passengers, the 
labor was excessive. 

With the power in the boat, the same results 
have not been obtained. The experiments 
with steamboats altogether failed ; and the boat 
at present plying as a tu^-boat on the Forth 
ana Clyde Canal, and which would have been 
fitted for passengers, had the parties had any 
confidence in their own assertions, never has 
rMilized an average speed of more than 6 miles 

* The subject here alluded lo is that of a ship canal 
from the tIudK»n to Lake Ontario, from thence around 
Niagara Falls to Erie \ from Lake Erie throug^h the Mau- 
mee and Wabash, or from Chicago on Michigan to the 
navigable waters of the lUinoiB rivsr.^fED. R. J.] I 



per hour, and ordinarily not more than 5. Ifi 
the scheme is in reahty feasible ; if the results 
are true, where are the boats ? — ^where is the 
actual practice of the facts ? Every exertion 
has been made by the proprietors of these canals, 
and the utmost tliey have obtained is by a boat 
like a razor, of about 36 inches beam, where the 
passengers, with threaded legs, are not at liberty 
to move, lest the boat should crank with this 
species of shuttlecock, and relays of horses 
every 5 miles : they have gained a speed of 9 
miles an hour, and talk of their discoveries in 
science, and their superiority to the railroad for 
time. Why have they not built boats adapted 
to the improved state of the science ; travel, 
ling with ease, at say only twelve miles per 
hour, and admitting of some little comfort to 
the passengers, say the power to blow one's 
nose ! No expense has been spared on the 
Forth and Clyde Canal ; for they had to com- 
pete as well with the turnpike road as with the 
Promoters of a railway in the same neighbor- 
ood, and in opposition to which these experi- 
ments and exertions were made. The confined 
channel of all canals must always render them 
inferior to open water. With the same means 
the same speed can never be attained on tlie 
one as on the other. Mr. Burden's model, I 
trust, may be of assistance to them, but that 
they ever can compejte with railroads in speed, 
considering the two mediums, is probably alto- 
p;ether out of the question. Feeling as much 
mterest in canals as any other species of con- 
veyance, I should be very glad to see their as- 
sertions verified ; but, at present, I can per- 
ceive nothing more than the efforts of some 
very extensive canal proprietors, to maintain 
the value of their stock in the market. 

Very respectfully. Sir, 

S. D. 

The article alluded to by S. D. escaped our 
observation. We will examine it the first op- 
portunity, if we can find it ; and if proper, pub 
lish it Truth is ours, as we are confident it is 
the object of the gentleman first alluded to in 
the communication of S. D. — [En. R. J.] 

Packet Waggons, By Pvblicola. To the 
Editor of the Railroad Journal and Advocate 
of Internal Improvements. 

For the conveyance of packets, or small 
packages, from one part of our country to ano. 
ther, the following system may be adopted. A 
store is selected in New->York eity as a receiv. 
ing, forwarding, and distributing office. A pack- 
age is deposits there, directed to some town in 
the United States, as Haverhill, Mass. From 
New. York it is then carried with other packets 
to Boston, to a receiving office there. Here 
packets are distributed to difiTerent parts of the 
country ; and the packet to Haverhill is car- 
ried to an office there. If it is a regular peri- 
odical publication, the person to whom it is 
sent knows when to call for it ; or, if he has 
directed a parcel to be transmitted to him, he 
expects it of course ; but, if it is sent to him by 
a friend, a letter by mail announces the coming 
package. 

Respecting the expediency of establishing 
such a system of pacaet waggons, the follow- 
ing remarks may be made. 

There is now a great amount of transporta- 
tion over the country. I have seen it stated 
that one mail has carried from New- York 3,000 
pounds of letters and packets. It has been re- 
marked of the mails from Boston that they are 
excessively loaded. But the stages do not con- 
vey all the periodicals that circulate over the 
country ; for many fo by water, and many 
are distributed by private opportunities. Add 
together all the literature that is dispersed over 
the country, critical, scientific, fictitious, classi- 
cal, and religious — ^weekly, monthlv, quarterly, 
annual, aud occasional-^and you have a vast 
amount of paper to be co«»veyed. 

But it may be further observed that the 
an^ount of transportation increases. The lite- 
rature of the present day is of a more periodical 



character than it has been, and periodical pub- 
lications are many of them of more solid worth 
than formerly. Books are made cheaper, and 
they are printed in greater abundance, and the 
reading population is vastly increased, and there 
is therefore a much increased transportation of 
printed paper. The transportation increases 
also by the mfiuence of great printing establish- 
ments. By having a wide circulation for their 
books, they can print them in great numbers, 
and by superior presses, and with steam pow- 
er ; and thus they can afford them cheap, and 
very distant readers are advantageously sup- 
plied. 

Another fact may be attended to. Transport- 
ation by waggons may be much cheaper than 
by mail stages. It costs four times as much 
to transport a load at the rate of eight iniles an 
hour, as to transport it at the rate of two miles 
an hour. Packages might easily be carried 33 
miles a day at one-third the expense now at- 
tending the conveyance by mail coaches ; and 
for most purposes this would be sufficiently 
rapid. From New. York, by steam and wind, 
packages might be carried cheaply and expedi- 
tiously to the North and South, to Bangor, 
Portland, Boston, a^d New-Haven— -to Noriolk, 
Charleston, and Savannah. From some of 
these larger depots, lines of conveyance may be 
established to places of inferiorj^importance, so 
that every family might find withm ten miles, 
and most families within two or three miles, a 
place of deposit, where parcels might reach 
them from distant sections of the Union. 

It may again be noticed that the course of 
trade now requires more transportation. Bu- 
siness is conducted by larser establishments, 
and the public is benefitted by it. Said Mr. S., 
a close, calculating farmer, ** You may now buy 
a handsome, iron-hooped, painted pail cheaper 
than neighbor A. sells one of his clumsy ones.'* 
Though neighbor A. loses his business of mak- 
ing pails, the town is on the whole greatly be- 
nefitted, and he can turn his|hand to some other 
profitable business ; and we can send 100 miles 
and get our pails cheaper than a cooper at our 
next door can afford to sell them. This is a 
specimen of the advantages arising from good 
means of communication. It was stated not 
long since in England, that fine goods, parcels 
of value, and all hght articles, which needed to 
be conveyed with speed and certainty, were 
sent at great expense by coaches. In many 
cases light and small articles would be sent^by 
a regular line of conveyance, though more ex- 
pensive than by the present ordinary routes of 
trade. The means of communication that now 
exist have scattered friends and relatives wide- 
ly from each other, and a regular system of 
transportation would accommodate them, and 
be improved by them. 

The system recommended now exists to 
some extent. From one seaport to another 
bundles are carried by packets, and distributed 
according to the direction on them ; and in some 
cities, baggage waggons carry goods into the 
interior towns. This system thus commenced 
may be made more complete. A deposit store 
is selected in New-Yora for Boston or Port- 
land. A packet or steamboat takes the pack- 
ages left in them, and sends them on in the line 
with which it is connected, to Boston, Port- 
land, or Bangor, according to their direction. 
In Boston, if directed to a town near there, 
they are placed in the deposit store, and the 
packet waggon that passes to or through that 
town forwards them ; and here the^ reach their 
destination; and from the deposit store here 
they are taken by the person to whom they are 
sent. I live in the country, nbout 30 miles 
from a seaport. I have articles sent me 100 
miles by water. The packet master takes 
these articles to the seaport nearest me, and 
there the merchant with whom he stores them 
pays the freight, and one who brings them up 
to me pays the freight to the merchant, and I 
pay the whole cost of transportation to him ; 
both what he paid and what he is to receive 
for conveying the articles by land. 

The estabushment of a general system of 
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transportation will help the publifibers of books 
and {Hiriodicals, and it wiU help families. 

It will bolp families. If they wish for a book 
firom their nearest market town, there is a re- 
gular line to convey it. If they wish for a book 
or periodioal from a distant city, they can ob- 
tain iu They write to the bookseller: he 
places it in the deposit store, and it is forward- 
ed. Thu^. families in remote towns have easy 
acceiBS ^ the literature of the day. If a bene. 
¥oient society wish to procure a quantity of 
tri^cts,. or Sabbath school books, they have only 
to Sftnd to a femote establishment, and a bundle 
in. [placed in the deposit store, and it goes on to 
tiieir direction like a letter in the mail. 

. Such a system of transportation asain will 
Ivelp publishers. Postage is one impediment to 
the circulation of periodicals. It oAen amounts 
to one quarter, to one half, or even three quar- 
t«rs the origina) cost of the periodical. This 
operates like a heavy duty. Remove this duty, 
and the pireulation of periodicals will be greatly 
iocreas^d» and books in general will be pur- 
ciinsed. more freely, and printers and booksel- 
lers will find increased encouragement. 
. But to establish such a system a clause in the 
post office law must be repealed*' which enacts 
^f.th^t no person, other tlu^n the post^master- 
general,, or his. authorized agents, shall set up 
apy foot or horse post, for &e conveyance of 
lexers and packets upon any post road which 
is or may be established as such by law." But 
if it is seen that the public interest requires the 
rf peal of this clause. Congress can repeal it ; 
aiid printers, publishers, booksellers, and buy- 
ers, can petition for this object. 



JUST OF CANALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(ContinuBd from pege 469.) 

Hudson AND Ontakio Ship Canal.— The Erie canal 
iii^afew^ ywta vriU not, indeed it is not now, inordinary 
Maaons, be competent for the weatem tnde ; and if not now 
e^ual to the demands, what will it be in a few years 
hence, when the millions of acrra, the roost fertile in the 
iM^ld, liow wioccupied, shall be bronffht into cultivation 1 
■ A Ship Canal fiam the Hudson to Lake Ontario may be 
e«iitnibted ft>r ten millions, probably ngkt nuilicns of 
doUprs ; another around the Falls of Niagara for five mil- 
lions, which would give an inland ship and steamboat na- 
v^Sation of fifteen to eighteen hundred miles ; and a navi- 
gation, too, superior to any other inland navigation in tlie 
wotht 'llun, with five millions more, a cuiai to corre- 
spond nwy be iDBde firom Lake Michigan to the navi^Ie 
waters of the Illinois, which would give an uninterrupted 
inbndship commimication of 3,500 miles. Can it be done 7 
Yea— wHhout difficulty. New-York could doit. WiUii 
be done 7 Yes ; but the when is,' I apprehend, another 
albir. It can be done with as great ease as Iha British 
Mvemment can make a ship canal around the rapids of 
toe St. liawrence, for which it has recently appropriatetl 
$3,000,000, with a view of anticipating us, ufi or inter- 
cepting our western trade. 

' CiresAPEAKE AND Delawake Canal, fiom the Dela- 
ware river to Elk river, which dischuges into Chesapeake 
Bhy, U miles, long imadth 60 feet. It is calculated for 
VMsdii of draught not exceeding 10 feet. 

Crbiapeake and Ohio Canal. — [See page 370.] 

Wisconsin Portage Canal.— -A charter | has been 
gmted for a canal to connect the waters of the Fax and 
WMDSfMta rivers of the north-western territory, by which 
t\iatt will be a Water communication firom tha ix»rthem 
pfot of Lake Michigan, or Green Bay, to the Mississippi, 
af Prairie Du Chien, through these nvers. 

. London, U.C, and Ontario Railroad.— This road, 
if maie, will, become a great thorooghftre for those who 
emigrate to Michigan, even from the north-east, as it wiU 
be much the shortest route to the ** far west,** especially 
whnn the Boston and Ogdensburgh railroad shall be com- 
pleted. 

■OimtMo AND Kick Lake CANAi^U.C-^The British 
GovusMnent; hav« it also in contemplntkin to constmot a 
cuiilfiDia lake Ontario to Rice Lake, and probably thence 
to Sfiallowand Suneoe Lakes, to connect with George's 
BiiyJ Lakes Huron' and Superior, without passing Detroit. 
Tmi work| to RieeLake, a distance of 14 miles from Fori 
Ilqii;iis .^tinoated to cost £10L63» Ida. 6d. The d0v«^ 
tififkU} beeverooiae is <361 foei. From Rioe Lake to Sim- 
oof and Georges, orjiroquois Bay, the communication is 
not dnficult 

.^It^bsAtj Canal. fU. C— This canal connects the St, 
iwrence, near Kingston, with the Ottawa River, at 
I. ' IV mouth of the cand above the level of tide- 
is 110 foet,«nd IMS feet btfowthe Ridean Lake, 
annmit l^vel, and UI9 feat below Lake Oiia* 
^ttlKjflfffOP- Jtadistinoe fromMontreal ia 120 milea^ 
•ad JDKiin Kingston by water, 100, by Umd 130 milefl. 



The Rideau Lake is 85 nules from the Ottawa. The 
outlet or river is not, for the first six miles above the Ot- 
to wo, used as the bed of the canal. The first rise from 
th« Ottawa is 80 foot, overcome by eight locks. There is 
a basin sufliciently large for several boats between the 
fourth and filth lock, and another at the end of the eighth, 
over which is a beautiful arch ai cut stone, to afford an ea- 
sy communication between Upper and Lower Bytown, 
These locks are 33 feet in br^th, and in length 134; or 
suffioiently large to admit the passage of steamboats. Their 
cost is estimated at :&I5,70U. In this vicinity may be 
seei) the ** Union Bridge," one of the most darmg under- 
takings ever conceived. It connects Upper and Lower 
Canada, and is thrown directly over the Falls of the Chau- 
diere, by means of the numerous rocky islonds.^ It has tu 
distinct arches ; one of which is 210 feet, over the Grand 
Cliaudiere, and another of 160. From By town, where the 
canal enters the Ottawa river, to the Bideau Lake, are^ 
fourteen rapids, wliich are overcome by twenty locks of 
various lifts, amounting to 283 feet. The summit level is 
45 miles in Icsigth, whan it eommnnicates with Mod Lake 
by a cutting! for a mile and a haii^ of ten feet. From Mud 
Lake it passes into " Indian," and then, by a cutting, into 
'* Cataraqui" river, which it follows to within fifi>y-five 
miles of Kingston. It follows the river and small lakes, and 
passes until It enters the" Kingston Bay," on Lake Ontario, 
5 miles from Kingston. There are foi^r locks, of niaa fiset 
each, at ii» termination. Rideau lake is 145 foet above the 
Lakeland 283 above the Ottawa river, making the rise and 
fidl 437 feet in a distance of 160 miles. This canal is the 
result of a wise policy of preparing in peace finr war, and 
also ofmakix^sudi improvements, on national account, as 
tend alike to promote a country's prosperity in peaoe* and 
in war contnbute ik) its safety and defence. Such is the 
policy of our natural enemies ; and shall we, as a nation, 
do nothing upon a scale equally ntUional to counterbalance 
it in ease ef another war? The true policy of this eovem- 
vemnient ia lo oonstroct a ship canal .from the HiMaon to 
Ontario — firom Ontario to Erie, aioond the FaUs of Ni^suAi 
and then from Chicago, on Lake Michigan, to the navigable 
waters of Illinois river, which will enable us to counteract 
any advantai^ to be derived from any works of the British 
gevemment m Canada. We can then approach the Lakes 
from New-York or. New^Orleans. Sooner or later it will 
be done. 




CvLTiVATioN OF Whkat. — ^To raise good 
wheat is coDsidered, both in Aiueriea and £u* 
rope, ajs aa object of pripie consequence to the 
cultivator, and agricultural writefa have of 
course been very voluminouis on the subject. 
We shall select and condense some of their re* 
marks, which appear to us of the greatest im- 
portance, and add what our own observation 
and experience have suggested. 

Wheat is thought to be tJ)e most useful of the 
farinaceous plants, and as the bounty, of Pro- 
vidence has generally decreed that. those things 
which are most useful shall be most commcm, 
wheat will accordinjj^ly grow in almost any part 
of the globe. It thrives not. only in temperati*., 
but in very hot and veir, cold regions : in Afri- 
ca and Siberia, as well as in the United States 
and Great Britain. It requires a good loamy 
soil* not too light, nor too heavy. The Memoirs 
of the New-York Board of AgivCttlUire, vol. ii., 
p. 28, state that «* wheat grows best on land 
which contains just as much clay as can be 
combined with it without subjecting the wheat 
to^be frozen out.* And the author of tliat arti- 
cle, Mr. Amos £aton, observes ' since it is the 
clay which absorbs and retains most of the wa- 
ier injurious in wheat soils, I adopted a rule for 
the consideration of iarmers, founded on that 
principle, and confirmed by all the observations 
1 have been enabled to make. Rule : Wash a 
little of the soil in a tumbler of water, and oh* 
serve the time required for it to become clear. 
If the time required exceeds three hours, it may 
be considered as liable to be injured by frost.' 
W. Van Dusen, a farmer of Rensselaer county, 
N. Y., says, < that if wheat be sowed the last 
week in August, on clay soil, it will generally 
resist the enect of frost in the winter, and of 
insepts in the spring.' < A clay soil,' accoiding 
to the same work, * having absorbed a large 
proportion of water, becomes eeUular as the 
water freezes, or rises up in various protube- 
rances, so that the roots of the wheat plaitt be- 
come, disengaged from their hold in the soil. It 
is very manifest that if wheat be sowed so early 
that each plant may have time to eoitendits 
roots into the soil, its chance for retaining its 
hold will be better.' We believe thai not -only 
chiy, but lime, chalk, marU or other oidoarecnis 
substance, is necessary to bring wheat to per- 
fection, and the grounds of our belief we snail 
exhibit hereafter. 



The Complete Farmer says, that \ the best 
time for sowing wheat is about the beginnine; of 
September. But if the earth be very dry, it had 
better be deferred till some showers have 
moistened the soil. Mr. Mortimer says he has 
known wheat to be so mustied and spoiled by 
laying long in the ground before rain came, 
that It never came up at all. To which he 
adds, * that he has seen very good crops of 
wheat from seeds sown in July.' We should 
apprehend, however, tltat it would be necessa- 
ry to feed wheat sown so early, in order to pre- 
vent its going to seed the first year, or getting 
too far advanced in its growth to resist the frosts 
of the succeeding winter. Sowing in dry 
ground is generally recommended tor seeds ; 
but wheat, being liable to be smutty, is eoia- 
monly prepared by steeping: ^ in brine or limSf 
and in consequence ot the steep, vegetation 
commences, and if the seed in this state is 
placed in earth, which is and continues for any 
time dry, vegetation. is checked by the drought, 
which kills or greatly injures the seed. 

Early sowing requires less seed than late, 
because the plants have more time, and are 
more apt to spread, and throw out a good num- 
ber of stalks. More seed is required for poor 
than for rich lands, and rich land early sowed 
requires the least of any. Bordley 'js Husbandry 
says, ' the climate and soil of America may be 
believed to differ greatly from those of England 
respecting the growth of some particular puints. 
Wheat sown mere two or three bushels on an 
acre yields great crops. Two bushels, an acre, 
sown in Maryland or Pennsylvania, would 
yield straw without grain. In Maryland three 
pecks are commonly sown. I never bad better 
crops than from half* a. bushel of seed wheat to 
an acre, in a few instances. In these instances 
the ground was perfectly clean and fine, after 
many ploughings or horse-hoeings of maize, 
[Indian, com,] on which the wheat was sown 
in September, while the maize was ripening. 
ItwaiB a clay loam highly pulverized. But be- 
cause of the loss of plants at other times, I pre- 
ferred to sow three pecks an acre.' ' Grain, 
which is thin sown,' says the Complete Farm- 
er, ' is less apt to lodge* Every one must have 
observed that in places where foot-paths are 
made through wheat fields, by the side of the 
patlis, where the com is thin, and has been 
trodden down in winter and. spring, the plants 
have stood erect, wlien most of the com m the 
same field has been laid flat on the ground, an 
advantage proceeding from the circumstance of 
the stalks having more room.' 

The Farmer's Assistant asserts, that < the 
time for sowing wheat jprobably depends much 
on previous habit. Thus if it were sown a 
number of successive years by the middle of 
August, and then tlie time of sowing were 
chuig^ at once, to October, the crop would 
probably be much lighter on that account ; yet, 
wliere wheat has become habituated to be 
sovrn late, it will do tolerably well. The later 
it is sown, however, the more seed is requisite. 
When early sown, a bushel to the acre is be- 
lieved to be sufiScient ; but when sown later, a 
bushel and a half, or more, otay be necessary.' 
The estimate of seed, however, should be form- 
ed not so much from the capacity of any parti- 
cular measure, as from the number ot grains 
which that measure contains. The. larger and 
fuller the seed is, the greater quantity bv mea- 
sure will be required ; the amaller, the less 
Suantity. Much, therefore, must be left to the 
iscretion of the farmer, who- must take into 
consideration the time of sowing, the quality and 
preparation of the soil, as well as the plumpness 
or toe shrivelled state of the seed wheat. 

If naked summer fallows are used at all, 
they may as well be made preparatory to a crop 
of wheat. It may sometimes be expedient to 
suspend, for one season, the raising of crops 
of any sort on land which is exhausted or 
greatly infested with weeds ; and during the 
summer and autumn plough and harrow it se- 
veral times, and thus thoroughly subdue it. 
When such a process is adopted, wheat is ge- 
nerally the suoeeeding orop. The custom of 
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naked fallowing, however, is not much ap. 
proved of in modem husbandry, and that mode 
of preparing for wheat is rarely adopted by sci- 
entific cultivators. Sir John Sinclair says, 
* the raising clean, smothering, green crops, 
and feeding stock with them upon the land, is 
not only much more profitable, as far as relates 
to the value of the crop substituted in lieu of a 
fallow, but is also a more effectual method of 
procuring large crops of wheat, or any other 
crop which may succeed the green crop.' 
There is a disadvantage sometimes attending 
fallows, which we apprehend may be more de- 
trimental in our climate than in that of' Great 
Britain. Land which is kept in a light and 
pulverized state is liable to be washed away 
by violent rains, and the showers of our sum- 
mer season are usually more plentiful, and fall 
with more impetuosity, than those of England, 
although the mean moisture is less, and there 
is less rain falls in the course of the year on 
this than the other side of the Atlantic. 

In modem tillage, wheat more usually follows 
clover than any other crop ; and Bordley's 
Husbandry says, * clover is the best preparative 
for a crop of wheat.' In such case, Knglish 
farmers, and indeed all others who work it right , 
give but one ploughing, and harrow in the seed 
by passing the harrow twice in a place the same 
way with the furrows. Mr. Bordley directs 
that the operations of ploughing, harrowing 
and sowing, should immrdiately follow each 
other. Mr. Macro, an eminent English farm- 
er, says, • from upwards of twenty years' expe 
rience, I am of opinion that the best way of 
sowing clover lands with wheat is to plough 
the land 10 or 14 daytf before you sow it, that the 
land may have time to get dry, and aAer rain 
to make it dress well. I am at a loss to account 
for the wheat thriving better on lands which have 
been ploughed some timet tlian it does on fresh 
ploughed lands, which dress as well or better ; 
but I have often tried both ways on the same 
lands, and always found the former answer 
best. Mr. Bordley in attempting to account for 
this effect says, ' I conjecture that the clover 
plants being buried and the wheat sown at the 
same time, they both ferment and run into 
heat in the same period : the form then shoots, 
and the root is extremely delicate and tender 
for some days ; during which the buried herb- 
age obtains its highest degree of heat ; which, 
added to the internal beat of the germ, may, 
though only slightly, check, and a little injure 
the delicate shoots of the wheat. In sprouting 
barley for making malt, a little excess of heat 
in the bed, checks, and a little more totally 
Btops, the sprouting or growth of the roots. 
Both modes give crop?, superior to what arc 
produced on fallow. Farmers may well try 
both methods for determining which to prefer ; 
that is, as well immediate sowing, on plough- 
ing in the clover, as the method of sowing not 
till 10 or 14 days afler having ploughed in the 
clover ; suppose an half each way.' 

We believe that wheat vrould flourish better, if 
it weire buried deeper than it generally is in 
broad.cast sowing. Our opinion is founded on 
the following facts, relating to the physiology 
of the wheat plant. • A grain of wheat, when 
put into the ground at the depth of three inches, 
imdergoes the following transformations : As 
soon as the farinaceous matter which envelopes 
the frame of the young plani, contained within 
it, is soflened into a milky state, a g«*nn is 
pushed out, and, at the. bottom of that germ, 
•mall roots soon follow. The roots arc gather- 
ing strength, whilst the germ, by the aid of the 
mdky fluid, is shooting upwards ; and when 
the milk is exhausted, the roots are in activity, 
and are collecting nourishment for the plant 
from the soil itself This is analogous to the 
weaniag of the young of animals, which are not 
abandoned by th^ mother till they can provide 
for themselves ; but the care of nature does not 
end here : when the germ has fairly got above 
the surface, and become a plant, a set of upper 
roots are thrown out, close to the surface of the 

S'ound, which search all the superficial parts of 
e soil with the same aetivity as th^ under! 



roots search the lower parts ; and that part of 
the germ which separates the two sets of roots 
is now become a channel, through which the 
lower roots supply the plant with the nourish- 
ment they have collected. What an admirable 
contrivance to secure the prosperity of the 
plant ! Two distinct sets of roots serve, in the 
rirst place, to fix the plant firmly in the ground, 
and to collect nourishment from every quarter.! 
The upper roots are appositely situated, to re- 
ceive nil the nourishment that comes naturally 
from the atmosphere, or artificially as manure 
to the surface ; and serve the farther purpose 
of being the base of new stems, which are til- 
lered up, and so greatly increase the produc- 
tiveness of the plant. The excellence of the 
drill-system in grain may be probably per- 
ceived in this explanation ; for, in broad-cast 
sowing, the seeds lay very near to the surface, 
and in this situation it is not only more exposed 
to accidents arising from birds, insects, and the 
weather, but the two sets of roots are necessa- 
rily crowded together, so as almost to become 
indistinct ; the plant is less firm, and has fewer 
purveyors collecting food for it.'* 

Dr. Deancj observed, that 'wheat that is 
sowed in autumn, a clover-ley excepted, should, 
instead of harrowing, be covered with a shallow 
furrow, and the surface left rough. It will be 
less in danger of being killed by the frost in 
winter, and less injured by drying winds in the 
following spring. The furrows shoufd be left 
without harrowing ; for the more uneven the 
ground is, the more the soil will be pulverized 
and mellowed by the frost.' But if the crop 
which succeeds the wheat crop should require 
a smooth bottom, the land after sowing must 
be harrowed and should be rolled. Some hus- 
bandmen advise, when wheat is sown on a 
clover. ley, to plough in clover with a deep fur- 
row, then plough in the seed wheat with a 
shallow furrow, and if the next crop in the ro- 
tation requires a level bottom, it will be neces- 
sary to harrow and roll the field as smooth as 
possible, afler having ploughed in the seed. 

The gpreatest care should be exercised with 
regard to the kind, quality, and preparation of 
seed wheat. There are many varieties of wheat, 
but winter wheat, in the United States, is gene, 
rally distinguished by only two appellations, 
red wheat and white wheat, of whicn the latter 
is held in highest estimation. 

In-preparing your seed wheat, the first thing 
to be attended to is to clear it perfectly from 
every injurious foreign substance. * One error 
here may mar our whole system, and render 
our skill productive of as much fevil as good. 
On poor and worn-out land, the evil of sowing 
a mixture of impure seed with grain or grass 
seed would be great — but where the ground is 
in high order, the erop is more injured ;. the 
noxious plants take firmer hold, and are more 
difiRcult to be eradicated.' Indeed, it would be 
better for a farmer to pick over his seed wheat 
by single handfuis, and make a riddle of his 
fingers, than to sow cockle, darnel, tares, wild 
turnip seeds, and other vegetable nuisances, 
which are as intrusive as unwelcome, as tena- 
cious of life as they are unworthy of existence. 
The first preparation therefore- should be to 
screen, winnow, and riddle the grain till per- 
fectly freed from these and other improper in- 
gredients. When this is thoroughly accom- 
plished, washing and steeping, for the purpose 
of preventing smut, should meet attention. The 
first step in the processes to be instituted 
against smut, as recommended by Sir John 
Sinclair, is 'to run the grain very gently 
through a riddle, when not only the smut balls, 
but the imperfect grains, and the seeds of waeds, 
will fioat, and may be skimmed ofifat pleasure.' 
The same author enumerates as modes by 
which smut may be prevented, 1. The use of 
pure cold water and lime. 2. Boiling water 
and lime. 3. Water impregnated with salt. 4. 
Urine pickle. 5. Ley of wood ashes. 6. A 
solution of arsenic. 7. A solution of blue vi- 
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triol. It seems that alinost any acrid, corrosive, 
or poisonous applicaeion, will secure a clean 
crop, if properly used for that purpose. 

Mr. Arthur Voung sowed fourteen beds with 
the same wheat seed, which was black with 
smut. The fipst bed was sown with this whe-at 
without washing, and had 377 smutty kernels. 
A bed sowed with seed, washed in dean water, 
produced 325 smutty kernels ; washed in lime 
water, 43 ditto ; washed in a ley of wood 
ashes, 31 ditto ; washed in arsenic and salt 
mixture, 28 ditto ; steeped in lime-water four 
hours, 2 ditto; steeped in ley four hours, 3 
ditto ; steeped in arsenic four hours, 1 da. 
Again, that which was steeped in ley, as before 
mentioned, twelve hours, had none ; and that 
which was steeped in the same kind of ley 
twenty .four hours, had none ; that also which 
was steeped twenty*four in lime water, had 
none ; that steeped in arsenic twenty-four 
hours, had 5. 

A correspondent of the New-England Farm^ 
er, (who is, we believe, a practical and scien- 
tific agriculturist, and whose statements are 
worthy of implicit confidence,) with the signa- 
ture ** Berkshire," in giving directions for pre. 
paring seed-wheat, observes, * the only success- 
ful course is to prepare the seed about ten days 
before sowing time. This is done by selecting- 
clean and plump seed, passing it through water 
in a tub, about half a bushel at a time, and wash- 
ing it, and skimming off the matter that floats ; 
then empty it into a basket to drain, then lay it 
on a clean floor and rake in two quarts of slacKed 
lime and one quart of plaster to the bushel ; and 
if too dry, sprinkle on water and continue to stir 
it until all is covered with the lime and plaster. 
In this way you may proceed until you have 
prepared your whole seed. Let it remain in a 
heap one day, then spread it and move it daily, 
until it becomes perfectly dry ; it is then fit to 
sow, and you may sow it if the land should 
happen to be quite wet.' 

We shall now speak of the liability of wheat 
to become winter killed. The author of Letters 
of Agricola states, as an objection to the culti- 
vation of wheat in Nova Scotia, * its liability to 
be thrown out in the spring, and thus subjecting 
the farmer to serious inconveniences, and often 
disappointment of a crop. Grasses are not 
exempt from the same hazard ; and the hopea 
^of the year are thus blasted by a cause, which, 
in many cases, will admit of remedy—- in all, of 
alleviation. I am not sure, but sowing the 
wheat seed under furrow, at least four or Ave 
inches deep in Septbmber, in order that it may 
extend its roots and take a firm hold of the soil 
betbre the approach of winter, and rolling it in 
the spring with the box heavily loaded, would 
obviate the evils of our climate, and enable us to 
cultivate that grain according to the improved 
modes of England. It ought to oe recollected that 
even there, about sixty years ago, winter wheat 
was not of general cultivation, and the heaving 
of the soil was accounted a powerful obstacle to 
its success. In Scotland, too, during the same 
period, spring wheat almost universally pre- 
vailed ; and her northern and bleak position 
was thought to be incapable of any change to 
the better, and utterly unfViendly to autumnal 
semination. The zeal and industry of British 
farmers, combined with their skill, have baflled 
all these gloomy predictions, and taught us at 
once to copy the examples of our sires, and not 
to despair in the race of improvement.' 

A method, according to the same author, 
made use of in Norfolk, England, to guard 
wheat against the changes and inclemency of 
winter and spring, is to adopt the following ro- 
tation. * After a turnip crop, they sow barley 
the second year with clover Seeds ; the third 
year they cut ha^, and plough down the ley, 
and sow their winter wheat on the matted sod. 
The roots of the grass bind the soil, and prevent 
it from heaving, which is much akin to the 
same efiTect produced by the tangled and bound' 
surface of our new and cleared lands.' This 
fact may suggest another inducement to sow 
wheat next in rotation after clover, as has been 
recommended. 
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for some years, thi^y generally yieltl whrnt willi 
difficulty, anil it is uAen round imposdible to 
raise it oy any or the modes commonly iLdopted 
for wheKt culiurv. In niosi purls of MnHsa- 
eliuaetls, and iu tiouie p;trts of New Hacapstiire 
and Vermont, the tarmers scarcely ever attempt 
to rsise wheat, and still more rarely aucc«ed 
wheD they do attempt il. Vet, we believe 
«rbeat was a cotuiuon Knd profitable crop in 
thoae placet in the early period of their settle, 
meat. In prooess of time, however, l he land 
became exhausted of its wheat-bearing faeutly, 
and our farmers were forced nearly to forego 
ita cultivation. The same variationis and ap- 
pearances have likewise been observed in Eu- 
rope. Wheal countries, by continued cultiva- 
tion, have become almost incapable of yielding 
wheat The chubs and remedy of this parti^ 
barrenness, this falling off, with regard to par- 
tienlar plaata, was aliae involved in obscurity, 
till modern discoveries in chemistry Ihren 
light on th« subject. It has been found that the 
texture of every soil is defective unless there is 
■ mixture of three kinds of earth, viz,, clay. 
Band, tiadlime — and that lime, in some of its 
combinations, exists :'in wheat, both in the 
atraw and kernel. In Bome soiln, fertile in 
Other respects, lime may either have no exist- 
eoea, or be found in very nlinute portions, and 
be soon exhauMed. If lime be a necessary 
constituent of wheat, and is not in the soil where 
we attempt to raise wheal, it must be supplied 
by art, or wheat will not irow. Or ifnativelime 
exists in the soil, in siuail quantities, the land 
nuy bear wheat till the lime is exhausted, and 
then become incapable of producing that plant, 
tiR a fresh supply of lime, marie, pulverized 
bones, or some other caicareouB substance, is 
added. Mr. Young says, (Letters of Agricola, 
p. 290,) ' it cannot be denied, that since the 
plentiful use of lime has been adopted, lands in 
Europe will produce wheat which otherwise 
were incapable of bearing,' and quotes several 
iUBtances m proof of this assertion. Dr. Ander- 
son likewise gives an -Mcount of a field, which 
had a top-dressing of lime for the purpose of 
raising wheat, but the lime, by accident, was 
not applied to a small patch of'^the field, and in 
that patch there was no crop, while every part 
of the field to which the lime was applied pro- 
daced wheat luxuriantly. It would be easy to 
adduce many more instances to prove that lime, 
in Great Bntain, is considered not ouly useful, 
but indispensable for the production of wheat. 
A British farmer, we believe, rarely undertakes 
to raise wheat vilkovl the use of lime, and an 
American farmer as rarely undertakes to raise 
it siitK the use of that substance for manure. 

If the foregoing ])remises are correct, it 
Would seem not impossible, and indeed scarcely 
improbable, that by the judicious use of lime, 
otoer calcareous substances, wheat 
well raised in New England as in th 
Stales. The subject is certainly of very great 
importance, and deserves repealed experiments. 

The remedies against rust, or mildew, ac- 
eordins to Sir John Sinclair, are as foUovrs : 

1. Cultivating hardy sorts of wheat. 
' 2. Early sowing. 
' 3. Raiemg early ' 

4. Thick sowing. 

5. Changes of seed. 

* 6. Consolidating the soil. 
7: Using saline manures. 
8. Improving thecourae of crops ; and 
' 9. Extirpating all plants that are receptacles 

10. Protecting the wheat plants by rye, tares, 
and other crops. The above remedieH are en- 
larged upon by Sir John Sinclair, in " The Code 
of Agricalture," but his observations are too 
voluminous to quote at large in this place. 

[The Complete Farmer.] 

Thg official report o( ihe nuinher of deaths In (be 
eitr of Augusta, Geo. was only niw for tba nioiuh 
ending the 31itof Jalr- 
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Practical HmU to Entigranls on the Clearing 
of Lands. By Wm. Reed. [Fron ' 
London Mechanics' Magazine.] 

Sir, — One of your oorrespondents, 
ne back, recommended circular sav 
cutting timber or trees down, the saws to be 
about four feet in diameter ! You published 
also an account of some machines for hori- 
zontal cutting, patronised by the Highland 
Society of Scotland. Now, sir, I have sot 
circular saws of thirty inches in diameti 
and these are the largest I ever saw. V 
make no use of them, however, having 
power to spare for driving them. They 
were made in London, and coat more than 
ten guineas each, which, considering the dif. 
ficulty of making them, and that many are 
apciiled through cracks or flaws in the harden 
ing, was not dear ; but oa for saws of foui 
feet diameter, it is not likely they could be 
made, or used when made, as even sixteen- 
ineh saws soon heat and buckle. Suppos- 
ing, ho waver, these difficultiea were got over, 
how can poor colonists, some with not j65 
in their pocket, be expected to lay out ten 
guineas, or more, for sawing machines 1 
People, with guineas lo spare, go not ahrood 
to fell woods. The men that do go are the 
poor and needy, who, if they would thrive, 
must work hard, and not stand upon trifles. 
There must be do staying for Ibis or that ; 
they must make the best ehil\ they can with 
what comes readiest to their hands. To il. 
lustrate what I have said about circulai 
saws, take .the following example : When, in 
1603, tha Golden lane Bubacription brewery 
was set on foot, an old shopmate of mine, of 
the nama of Green, wna employed there as 
millwright. Having occasion for some Ihin 
deals, but none being at hand, be thought, 
aa he had a two-feet circular saw running, 
and plenty of three-inch deals, that if they 
put two cutrf through one of these three-inch 
deals, they would have what was wunled. 
Accordingly, he and another man s«t the saw 
to worii, laying on all the power of the en. 
gtne, which was one of twelve or sixteen 
horse power ; but they found that if they 
pushed the deal ever so little too fast, il 
completely stopped the engine. Now, if 
cutting a three-inch deal with a two-feet saw 
stops a twelve horse engine, how will tw( 
poor men work a four.feet circular saw 
No, my emigrant friends, if you have tht 
means of taking out a few tools with you 
let them be of the simplest and cheapest sort 
anch aa a, good uxe, a hojid-saw, a cross-cu 
saw, (for il two men or families unite, they 
may cross-cut a tree down in less time Ihi 
by chopping,) a spade, with pick-axe m 
crow-bar, gimblels, nails, two or three 
augers, mortice chisels, &c. nut forgetting 
that moat ^9eful of all tools, a grind. stone, 
and two or three tnangiilar files (ndgo, threc- 
Fquare,) for sharpening your sawa, or they 
will soon bo as useless as a gun without a 
lock or flint. No time the first year to grub 
up roots ; enough to do to raise, with spade 
labor, a crop of potatoes, com, dec. Let 



the roots rot, nr try to burn them in their 
places, as 1 have seen German colonists do. 
When lime g^miu, the following very sim- 
ple mode ol' extraction may be adopted. 
After removing the earth from around the 
inaiii slump, and cutting the principal branch- 
ing roots [|uile through, take a long slender 
tree, like a scaffolding pole, such as two 
persona can lift, as a lever ; hang two strong 
hooks with a bit of chain cable, from the 
end of this lever ; attach these hooks 
i under end of the stump ; place an 
upright support at a little distance from the 
stump, to serve aa a fulcrum, (all as repre- 
sented in the prefixed rough sketch,) and 
pull away at the lever with all your 
. This will be found a far more sim> 
pie method than any of the expensive ones 
recommended by the Highland Society, or 
others, and, 1 doubt not, equally eflicient. It 
luld be as well, however, to consider be- 
fore cutting some trees down, whether the 
tree itself might not be made a lever of to 
extract the roots. Fir trees, and several 
others, project their roots but a little way 
from the surface of the ground, so that by 
ligging a little round the roots, and cutting 
hrough tho large fibres, many might be 
lulled down by means of a rope fastened to 
the top. 

I hope some of your more able correa- 
pondents will pursue the subject ; for when 
the poor emigrant is far away from help, 
things do not always turn up so pleasantly as 
they did with that prince of colonists, Robin- 
son Cmsoe. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Wm. Rebd. 
P«lccbo<rPqwr-HiU, am St, PeKntbuigh, JaD.|IB94. 

Naw Cesekt. — The late conquest of Algiers 
by the French has made known a cement used 
in the public works of that city. It ia com- 
posed of two parts of ashes, three of clay, and 
one of sand. This composition, called by the 
Moors Fabbi, being again mixed with oil, re- 
sists the inclemencies of the weather better 
than marble itself.— [Beija Flor.] 

Potatoes. — Potatoes planted at one foot deep 

produced sbools at the end of the spring ; at 

two feet, not till the middle of the summer; at 

three feet, their roots were very short, and did 

it come to the surface ; below three feet, they 

wer vegetated. Several were buried in agar- 

n at 3j feel, and after two years were fotmd 

Jthout any germination, but with their origi. 

nal freahness, firmness, and proper taste.— 

[Ann. Soc. Agr. Fr. 1829.] 

Vboktable Food vaou * Gives Spack. — 
HumboUt calculates that 1000 square feet of ba- 
nana ]tlants will produce 4000 lbs. of nutritive 
fruit ; whilo the same space would only grow 
"" lbs. of wheat and 99 lbs. of potatoes. 



, - .ly 

made, ihat all the species of serpents of which 
the young are hatched within the mother, 
and which are therefore born alive, are veno- 
This seems to be more certain than 
verse of the rule, thu all oviparous 
serpents are not injurious, . _ 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE AVON MINERAL WATERS. 
By John W. Franoia, M. D, 
The eiperiments and olMorvntioDs which have 
been made at different periede by Tarious writers on 
the mineral waters of the United States, if properly 
grouped together, would constitate a work of great 
practical utility. This service has indeed been per- 
formed, to a considerable extent, by Dr. Bell, of Phi- 
ladelphia, and a large amount of informaiion on this 
interesting subject, which was scattered through nu- 
merous volumes, may be found in his work on Baths 
and Mineral Waters. 

Among the earliest papers which have appeared, 
of this nature, may be mentioned an Analysis of the 
chalybeate waters of Bristol, Pennsylvania, by the 
late Dr. John DefNormandle, of that place, and prin. 
ted in the first volume of the Transactions of the 
Amerioan Philoeophieel Society. The investigations 
of this learned physician, though wanting in the phi 
losophy of modem chemistry, were such as to awa- 
ken much public attention to the Bristol waters ; and 
some sixty years ago they were deemed to possess 
properties analogoos to those of Bath and Spa : they 
were at that time largely employed for their curative 
powers, but have latterly fallen into disuse. So ear. 
ly as about 1789, Dr. Mitchill, of New York, institu 
ted his series of experiments on the waters of Sarato. 
ga Springs, and subsequently added many pertinent 
observations on their medicinal qualities. These 
waters, with those adjacent, at Ballston, are now so 
universally known to both hemispheres, Q and so ex* 
tenfeively had recourse to, that little more need be 
aaid in this place than to recommend the reader, for 
ibe fullest details of chemical analysis and of practi- 
cal nature, to the recent work of Dr. Steele. So 
ample has been the experience of different medical 
observers concerning the active properties ef these 
waters in various disorders, that the principles for 
their exhibition formerly urged with sneh earnest- 
oess, seem at the present day the less requisite. — 
Yet caution against the popular error of indulging.in 
their use to excess, must still be enforced, as the 
soundest principles of art are often set at naught by 
the preposterous indulgence, which some allow 
themselves, when they resort to the springs. These 
waters are designated aeidulout $aUne chalybeate^. 
The Schugl's Hills, or SchooUy'e Mountain water, 
deserves also to be here noticed. The water of this 
mineral spring is said te have been known to the 
^berigines, and to have been employed by them as 
% remarkable remedy, which they concealed from 
the whites. Be this as it may : the Schooley's Moun- 
tain water is situated in Washington township, nine, 
teen miles north-west of Morristown, and fifty miles 
from the city of New York. The chemical analysis 
of it made by Professor Macneven, my late colleague 
in Rutgers Medical college, furnishes an admirable 
specimen of this species of philosophical investiga- 
tion; and were the products of other salubrious 
medicinal springs, within the United States, examin- 
ed with a like minuteness and accuracy, we should 
Kave little cause to lament our present imperfect 
knowledge of this class of prodaots with which our 
•ountry is so largely enriched. I may be pardoned 
for dwelling for a moment longer on this water. 
Schooley's Mountain, by geometrical measurement, 
has been ascertained to be more than 600 feet in 
height, above its immediate base. Dr. Mitchill 
calculates, by approximation on the fails of water 
at different mill-dams along the hurrying channel 
of the Musconetchunk to its junction with the De 
laware, and on the descent thence to Tienton, that 
the base itself is five hundred leet more above tide 
water.* 

This mineral spring issues from the perpendicular 
side of a steep rock, about forty or fifty feet above 
the level of a brook that gurgles over a rocky bot 
tomi within a few paces of it. The spring discharges 
a gallon in about two minutes and a half, and the 
quantity is not ebserved to vary under any change ol 
season or weather. Its temperature, at its issue 
from the rock, was found to be 52 degrees uf Fah- 
renheit. The bare taste and appearance show thai 
it is a chalybeate : and it is strongly characterized 
by the peculiarastringency and savour of ferruginous 
impregnations. The iron is easily separated from 
the mineral water : its carbonic acid is altogether in 
m state oi combination, and bence it never occasions 
flatulence, while it proves a corroborant Xo feeble 



II See Hosack's Essays;— Dyckman, Edinburgh 
Dispensatory. 

* Bruce*8 Mineralogical.7ournaK t Transactions 
of Literary and Philosophical Society of New York, 
vol. 1. I See Notes on Virginia. 4 8«« Bell on 
Btthf «ad Mitttral Wits »» p. 410-7; 



digestive powers. Hence it is recommended .in onany' 
chronic diseases and general debility, and especially 
in calculus and affections of the kidney and bladder. 
In an instructive case which Dr. Macneven has re- 
corded, the patient took from fifteen to twenty half 
pint tumblers a day, with most decided benefit; and he 
informs me. that other examples of its salutary ac- 
tion in other disorders have come within his know- 
ledge and observation. 

The following are the results of Dr. Macneven*8 
analysis : 

Vegetable extract, 92 ; muriate of soda, 43 ; mu- 
riate of lime, 2.40 ; muriate of magnesia, 50 ; car- 
bonate of lime, 7.90 ; sulphate of lime, 65 ; carbo- 
nate of magnesia, 40 ; silex, 80; carbonate oxide of 
iron, 2; loss, 41=16.50:t 

The White Sulphur springs of Virginia have long 
enjoyed a distinguished reputation, and are resorted 
to at the ptresent day, aa formerly, by numerous in. 
valids, suffering from disorders of the digestive or- 
gans, chronic affections of the liver, the sequelie of 
I protracted intermittent and remittent fevers, the de- 
rangements induced by the preposterous use of mer- 
curials, cutaneous diseasev, certain .female com- 
plaints, &c. &c. Where these various disorders 
are unconnected with inflammatory symptoms, they 
are pronounced to he of the greatest efficacy. So 
far as my acquaintance with these waters extends, it 
coincides with that of the most favorable opinion given 
in thei r behalf. Their action on the skin is of singular 
efficacy and importance. They are somewhat more 
exciting than ordinary saline sulphureous water.— > 
The reproach, long ago made, still holds just, that 
they have not received the attention they merit, as 
objects of rigid chemical investigation. Dr. Bell's 
work, already referred u, contains the best exposi. 
tion I have seen of thoir composition and remedial 
qualities. A Virginian is to be excused in lauding, 
in no common phrase, the white sulphur springs ; the 
facts in the case warrant it ; and moreover, in so 
doing, he only follows bis political apostle, Mr. Jef- 
ferson.l 

Kentucky boasts of numerous mineral springs of 
a sulphureous class. Dr. Drake, of Cincinnati, con- 
siders those of the Big Bone Spring, or Salinee, and 
the Olympian Springs, a« the most noted. The wa- 
tor of the Big Bone Spring, he afiirms, contains. sul- 
phuretted hydrogen in large quantities; and holds in 
solution the muriates of soda and lime, and the sul- 
phates of soda or of magnesia* The disorders to 
which Dr. Drake thinks it more peculiarly adapted, 
are the torpor, obetroetion or chrootc in^nmiation 
produced by acate diseases of the lungs, liver, spleen, 
kidneys, in short, any of the viscera, and which 
have continued so long that the constitution is ex. 
bausted. In these cases, experience has shown them 
to possess all the et&eacy that oould be expected in 
any mineral waters. From a pint to a gallon may be 
taken, according to the strength x>f the patient, and 
its sensible eflects on the system. The quantity 
drank at first should be small, especially by those of 
reduced habits. These waters do not increase the 
pulse, but their seosibie effects on the alimentary sys- 
tem, kidneys, and skin, are great.* The action of the 
former is very much increased, and the latter is fre- 
quently affected in a few days with a violent itching, 
and an eruption of pimples or pustules, which are 
now and then connected with large biles. 

With these cursory remarks on some of the mine- 
ral waters of the United States, we may be the bet- 
ler enabled to estimate the composition and peculiar 
properties of the Sulphur Springe of Avon- Had 
the work of Dr. Boll$ included any account of these 
waters, I would have forborne to offer the preeent 
imperfect observations on the subject; the more so, 
as 1 am still engaged in a series of chemical inqui. 
ries, to determine more precisely their respective 
ingredients, assisted by my friend. Dr. Gllet, the late 
professor of chemistry in Columbia College. 

The Avon springs are situated in Livingston coun. 
ty, within a mile of the village of Avon. The vil- 
lage is on the bank of the Genesee river, and is 
passed through by ^e great western road from Al. 
bany to Buffalor The soil in its vicinity is ef the 
richest and most productive quality, yielding the 
cultivator a full reward for his labor; that- of the 
flats, as they arc popularly called, consists entirely 
of alluvial deposit, while the table-land presents all 
the varieties of calcareous and argillaceous mould. 



The senaibities of the valotwIiiuilsD may h»ro 
cherish to satiety the beauties of Avon scenery, and 
the botanist find the richest materials for enlarging 
his herbarium. 

The Avon springs seem to have been partially 
known to the Seneca tribe of Indians, who, until 
within a few years, inhabited a village on the oppo- 
site bank of the river, which they called Canawa* 
gnti. The far-fame<t chief. Red Jacket^ enumeratcfd 
them among his remedial measures for the euro of 
disorders of the skin ; and waeting di9orderet tm 
they were termed, were supposed capable of being 
removed by their use, even applied externally •*•«- 
They may now justly be deemed conspicuous among 
the mineral waters of the State of New York. — 
They at preaent comprise two springs, within about 
forty-two rods of each other, and ar^ somewhat less 
ihan one-third of a mile from the Genesee river ; 
they issue from the foot or base of the highlands thai 
border its low grounds. They are denominated the 
lower and upper springs ; while the former has been 
for several years known, the latter is but recently, 
and is preferred by some. I first became personau 
ly acquainted with them in the summer of 1827, 
when they were frequented by a number of infirm 
visiters, and renewed my visit to them in 1829, with 
increased confidence in their powers. Professor 
Hadley has lately published an analysis of the upper 
spring, which seems to have been made with a good 
deal of accuracy. According to his analysis, one 
gallon of the water contains carbonic acid, 5.6 cu- 
bic inches; sulphuretted hydrogen gas, twelve cu- 
bic inches ; carbonate of lime, eight grains ; suU 
phate of lime, eigbty.four grains ; sulphate of mag- 
nesia, ten grains; muriate of soda, 18.4 grains; sul- 
phate of soda, sixteen grains ; and a small quantity 
of other matter. According to Dr. Salisbury, a re- 
sident at Avon, the weight of the constituents of the 
water of the Unoer spring are as follows : arranged 
so as to form compounds existing in the water, and 
calculated for ten thousand parts by weight, are 
Carbonate of lime - . - 5.02 
United to carbonic acid - • 1>70 

6.72 

Chloride of calcium . . - - 1.44 
Sulphate of lime . . - - 9.83 

Sulphate of magnesia ... 8.49 

Sulphate of soda .... 2.35 



t See Gairdneron Mineral and Thermal Springs. 
Very generally associated with iodine, says Dr. 
Gairdner, is the congencrate substance, bromine. — 
Balard first discovered it in sea-watcr, and sobse^ 
quently it has been detected in several' saline 
springs \ it egisM tlmOst always as a hydio^omate 
of maga«ii«i 



By volume of 10,000 are 
Hydro.suIphuric acid 
Nitrogen ... 
Oxygen ... 



28.83 




6.94 



Vr. Salisbury adds, the chlorine assigned to cal. 
cium, as the chloride of calcium, is often found in 
those waters which contain but little saline matter. 
There remains 00.6 of sulphuric acid, apparently in 
excess, which is accounted foi by the difficulty of 
separating, accurately, magnesia, from the other 
salts. The quantity of carboiiate of lime exceeds 
the equivalent quantity of carbonic acid necessary to 
render it soluble in pure water ; and this fact affords 
a prdbable explanation of the character this water 
exhibits wheniested by colored paper. 



* Doubtless this term, wasting dissrdere, included 
many physical infirmities, whose pathognomic fea*. 
tures greatly differed, and many other different sorts 
of pulmonary disorganization. Dr. Ru«h decUres 
that pulmonary consumption is wholly unknown to 
the North American Indians. It is generally admit- 
ted that in countries where fever and agues prevail, 
eonsumption is of rare occurrence. The Rev. Dr. 
Dwight (TVaeeZs) also makes this observation in pare 
ticular reference to the great western country ; and 
it is sufficiently proved that intermittent fever con- 
stitutes a great outlet to the lives of our aborigines. 
But the declaration of Dr. Rush is not tenable. Hun- 
ter, {Dieeaeee of the Indians, New York Med, and 
Phy. Journal,) who may be deemed good authority 
on the subject, remarks, that pulmonary consumption 
among the North American Indians is established 
by too many familiar facts. The celebrated chief. 
Red Jacket, in an interview I had with him at his 
Reservation, near Buffalo, in September, 1823, gave 
the particulars of the cases of no less than Seventeen 
of his relatives, (including, I think, ten or eleven of 
his own children,) who had died of pulmonary con. 
sumption. He was quite descriptive in his state- 
ment, and eeemed suflieientl^ qnalified to make n, 
number of very fair distinctions in relation to the 
matter. This digression from out more immediate 
•object will probably be excused, on aceonnt of the 
oHrious ahartoter of the fmets whith it rteordsi 
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The volume of water discharged from this spnog, 
Dr. Salisbury further remarks, is the same at 
all seasons of the year, and does not appear 
to depend in the least upon atmospheric influ- 
ence ; as nearly as can be ascertained, under ex. 
isting circumstances, it is fifty.four gallons in a 
minute. The temperature of the water is invariably 
forty.five degrees Fahrenheit. The specific gravity, 
10.018. As it issues from the spring it is very limpid 
and somewhat sparkling. 

The analysis of these waters, which I caused to 
be made about two years ago, did not afford satis. 
factory evidence of either containing iodine. — 
Nevertheless, a strong probability is, that both iodine | 
and bromine enter into their constitution. Dr. Usher, 
of New. York, and Dr. Steele, of Saratoga, have 
lately found iodine in the congress water at Saratoga ; 
Dr. Steele has discovered a trace of bromine, the 
hydro-bromite of potash, in the water of Hamilton 
•piing. It is well known that iodine exists but in 
the smallest quantity in the waters in which it has, 
aa yet, been discovered ; and that in waters which 
have been repeatedly and carefully analyzed, it has 
escaped detection. This occurrence took place 
with the saline springs of Sales, in Piedmont, from 
which, so recently as in 1830, M. Angelina pro. 
cured iodine. There are good reaaona to suppose 
that waters so amply impregnated with sulphureous 
matter as those of Avon springs, may contain both 
iodine and bromine .f 

The value of these waters has, within the last 
three or four years, been justly and highly appreci- 
ated* and induced numerous valetudihariana to par. 
take of them. They may be ranked among the most 
powerful and remedial waters yet made known , but, 
like other active medicinal agents of a similar char, 
acteri they are liable to great abuse, and in cer:ain 
states of the system may prove seriously detrimen. 
tal. Possessing active emetic and cathartic proper- 
ties, particularly the waters of the spring last disco- 
ver6d,it is requisite that caution be exercised not to in. 
dnlge inthem too freely at first; and dB they are more or 
lass exciting, they alao deoiand that previous to com- 
menctog their use, the system should, in many cases 
at least, be first relieved by the employment of some 
e^cient cathartic. This precaution is of saving im 
poriance, and I have known a disregard to it to lead 
to almost entire disappointment in anticipated benefit 
for many weeks ; while, on the contrary^ the general 
powers of the system being relieved by antipulogis. 
tie and aperient means, the waters have often accom- 
phahad all that could be desired, within a compara- 
tively short period. As in the administration of all 
sulphureous waters, so also those of Avon should be 
closely watched, and their use, for a while, suspend. 
ed, when febrile irritation, or undue local determina- 
tions occur. This is most apt to take place in ha- 
bica pretematurally full, or when local inflammation 
exiets : where a congested condition of the viscera 
happens, their best adjuvants are mild mercurials, or 
•aline cathartica. 

In disorders of the digestive organs, arising from 
torpor of the prtmas vise, hepatic obstructions, and 
affectiona of the glandular system; in rheumatism 
and gout, and in many of the most formidable of cu- 
taneous affections, in tinea capitis, these waters have 
•ecured the confidence of those who had previously 
auflTered to the severest degree from these maladies. 
In many forms of ill-couditioned ulcers, their utility 
as a wash is abundantly manifest : while the invalid 
vaes them internally, he may, at the same time, have 
recourse to them for some twenty or thirty minutes, 
on alternate days, in the form of a warm bath, the 
temparature of which may vary from 96 to 98 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

By many who have profited larjgely from the use 
of Avon waters, in chronic affections, their employ, 
ment, by means of bathing, haa been urged empha. 
tically, as superior to any other method of usiag 
them. If it be thought that, like sbme sulphureous 
waters, they, by their loog-oontinued action, greatly 
diminiah strength, this objection loses its validity 
when we limit their use to the form of bathing. But, 
so far as concerns the Avon waters, I have never 
been apprised of an example, that could be fsirly 
cited, of thdir debilitating influence. On the cbn. 
trary, under circumauinces the most discouraging, 
they have demonstrated their renovating capacity. In 
venona plethora, and in chronic congestion, when 
the coustitutional powers are much impaired, to the 
relief obtained by mild aperients, the warm sulphur 
bath cannot hut prove an admirable auxiliary. Few 
chronic diseases are combated, even by the most 
dexterous, with the prospect of an immediate health. 
All change ; yet these waters claim properties which 
inspire Ua with the hope that some of the severest 
aria moit' obstinata forms of disordered aatiooi suoh« 



for example, as involve a disturbed circulation, as oc- 
curs in angina pectoria, and in hypertrophy of the 
heart, may be steadily and gradually subdued by their 
salutary operation. 

Corpulence, which is not only a disease in itself, 
but is often the precursor of other disorders, may, 
from the remykable action which the Avon waters 
induce, have Its morbid fulness diminished, the evils 
inseparable from obesity gradually obviated^ the mus- 
cular aystem atrengihened, and health, and a becore- 
ing symmetry, restored. I here mention these wa. 
tersfor their depurative effects, as only one of the 
meana calculated to carry off a super-secretion of 
adipope material, without being followed by maras. 
mus or other detrimental results, aa some reraQdies 
urged for this purpose in occasional instances pro- 
duce. But, after all, the reproach which the poet 
casts on the ineflicacy of medicine in these cases, 
may, with equal truth, sometimes apply to the Avon 
waters, though aided by the most judicious choice of 
aliment. 

" How can a magic boi of pills, 
Syrap, or vvfeiable Juice, 

Eradicate, at ouce, Umm ills 
WblcbyearB of luiury produce r* 

In pulmonary disorders their beneficial agency ia 
not yet confirmed, and further experiehce must de. 
termine their merits: if employed, their use is to be 
regulated by the nicest precepu of the healing art, 
inasmuch aa these waters are eminently calculated to 
produce powerful changes on the ayatem by their ac' 
live operation^ In the incipient and active stage of 
pulmonary irritation, it becomes our duty to precede 
their employment by venesection, and the other cus- 
tomary meana of depletion, analogoua to the prac- 
tive we have recourse to with tfao Ballstonor Con- 
gress waters. The same obaervation applies to he. 
moptysis, to acute diaorders of the digestive organs, 
liver, and other viscera. The direful consequento 
which inevitably occur in such cases, from the Sara- 
toga watera, when thaae cautions are not heeded, 
are too pamfuJly known to be dwelt upon in this 
place. 

In several forma of female diaeaae, the Avon wa- 
tera can be safely and efficaciously recommended.^* 
In ebloroaia, and in eertain complaints mainly depend, 
ing on weaknaaa, after a judioiooa eonrao of prepara- 
tives, auch aa a eareful elinioftl observer wovld en. 
force, theae watera praaeot themaBlvaa yeated with 
sanative powera. Aware of the Protean character 
of eooatitntional diaeaae depending upon uterine irri- 
tation, and chronic affectiona of that organ, I have no 
doubt that folure investigation will demonatrate that 
the Avon watera poaaeaa many advantage* overcha- 
lybeatea in caaea of this nature. I would extend the 
same remark to the eomplez aflectiona conneoted 
with ovarian diaeaae, and to several of the morbid 
manifeatationa which presented themaelvea in ad- 
vanced life. 

I have for several years paat reoommended the 
Avon waters ; to those of the tower spring I give the 
preference : they have proved availaUe in the sever- 
est caaea of rhoumatiam and gout^ and in aome afl^ec 
tiona of the urinary organs. Clinieal observation has 
enabled ua to affirm, that few disorders of a consti- 
tutioBal origin are^more perplexing in their diagnos. 
tic character than tbe maladiea arising from long per. 
sistence in errors of diet : from this, among other 
sources, tbe digeative funotiona become enfeebled or 
broken up, and the irritations of impaired digestion, 
aaaociated with the andue aeoretion of uric acid in 
varioua forms, lead to the production of goQt, gravel, 
and other formidable and agonizing derangements of 
the kidney and urinary faoctions. 

In cases of this sort. Dr. McLean and othera of en- 
Urged experience have teatified to the eminent use. 
fulneaa of the Saratoga watera ; and I believe it will 
be found that thoae of Avon poaaeaa meriu of a si. 
milar quality, if not of a higher degree. It behooves 
us, however, previously to relieve the system, by 
unlocking the several emunotories, to abate inordi- 
nate action, and regulate the habits of tbe anfferer : 
for even of waters so comparatively feeble as the 
Bath watera, England, it ia said by Dr. Parry, that 
they are in no form whatever boMeficial. dxrring the 
paroxyam of gout, or in any inflammatory disposition 
which may exiat in the interval. 

After the preliminary management of the case by 
depletory means, and appropriate alvine aperients, 
the use of the water of Avon for a few days, or 
perhaps weeks, haa wrought an alteration the most 
gratifying evinced by improved appetite, increase of 
flesh, and invigorated health ; and while the body 
receives the impress and partakea of all the advan. 
tages of increased physical energy, a correaponding 
improvement marks the capacity of the intellectual 
powera. When taken internally, the Avon waters 
prove sathariC) diurstifi diaphoretici and tenic;— ' 



They thus constitute an effective alterative ; and in- 
asmuch 88 their tonic properties are th^ results of 
their general influence on all the emonotoriis of the 
body, particularly those of the cutaneoua and Urinary 
functions, they claim to themselves qualities which 
are denied to the entire class of tonics and stimulanta 
strictly so called, and the mischief invariably mdu: 
oed by these last-named articiea, wherever looal eon* 
gestion exists, are entirely guarded againai by the 
waters oi' Avon. 

Their manifestations on the surface are conspicu. 
ous. I am not able to say from experience that' in 
thia respect they surpass or even equal, the white 
sulphur watera of Virginia ; but am acarcslyi readjr 
to believe that these last fairly boast of a aupob 
riority in their action on the akin. Their extra. 
ordinary alterative effects must unquestionably be 
greatly owing to the action they induce by the cu. 
taneous secretions. 

As a striking example of their alterative influence 
on the cutaneous surmce, I may mention the caaeof 
an individual, now in the 23d year of his age; incom* 
moded by congenial icihyosis, and whom I reeom* 
mended to' repair to theae aprings laat aeaaon. The 
free use of these waters, internally and by bathing, 
for some ten weeks, so effectually removed thia mor- 
bid alteration of the skin, as in divers parts to leaVe 
no trace of the previous existence of disfiguration. 

In speaking of the constitutional inflneuoe of 4ha 
Avon water. Dr. Salisbury, who haa had much ex- 
perience with them during a residence at the aprioga 
for four summers, has the following remarks : *<The 
operation of Avon water upon the human constitution 
is modified by the quantity drank in the time given, 
and by the constitution, habit and disease oftjap in- 
dividual. Generally speakine, four or aix half pint 
tumblers of the water, drank during the day, produce 
a mild cathartic effect, and under ita long continued 
exhibition to this extent, no debility ensues, but, on 
the contrary, the appetite and strength are very much 
increased. In very large doaea, as from ten to .fifteen 
tumblers a day,it operates ponv erfully upon the bo wela, 
kidneys, and skin. A moderate use of this ifater, 
persevered in for a considerable length of time, wilt 
inaure to it a powerfully alterative effect in cases 
where there is no acuta inflammation." 

A judicious mode of commencing the uae of the 
Avon water, is to take six or seven half-pint tumblers 
during tbe twenty four hours : a couple of tumblera 
may be advantageously drunk before breakfaat, and 
some two or three hours after that meal the saine 
quantity may again be taken, and an additional tum- 
bler.full or two in the afternoon. To the aense of 
smell they present the usual propertiea of sulphur- 
etted hydrogen gas; but in a very small degree : they 
are nowise oppressive to the digestive organa. Seine 
however take them in larger quantity, and oftenejp 
repeat the draught. Othera, again, never uae them 
until after the first meal. Like the Ballston and 
Saratoga waters, they are sometimes drunk to a 
most pernicious extent. It is expedient, therefore, 
in all cases, to regulate their administration by theij 
immediate effects ; and every regard muat be paid 
to age, sex, disease, constitution, and individual 
peculiarity. To auard against undue local determine, 
tion, either cerebral, thoracic, or viaceral, will aU 
ways become a matter of professional duty. 

All observations of a dietetical character are here 
designedly forborne : and I need scarcely add. that, 
with these precautions, the Avon watera may, in 
numerous cases, command the praises bo'h of the 
patient and prescribe r. Moreover, as these watera 
are armed with such potent qualitiea, their iafluence 
on the system must be either prejudicial or benefit 
cial ; and they demand, in all cases, the advice of 
the physician. 

Ninety Years. — Ninety yeara hence not a aingle 
man or womto now twenty years of age will be alvie. 
Ninety years ! alas how many of the lively actorsat 
present on the stage of life will make their exit long 
ere ninety years ! What are they ! "A tale that is 
told" — a dream ; an empty aound that passes on the 
wings of Uio wind away and is forgotten. Years 
shorten as man advances in age ; like the degreea in) 
longitude, man's life declinsa aa he travela toward the 
frozen pole, until it dwindlea to a point and vaniabes 
forever. . Ia it possible that life is of so short duration! 
WUi n'mety years erase all the golden names over 
the doors in the town and country, and aubstitute 
others in their stead ! Will all the now blooming 
beauties fade and diaappear, all the pride and passion, 
the Jove, hope and joy paas away in ninety yeara. 
and be forgotten? ** Ninety years 7" says Death, 
** Do you think I shall wait ninety yeara 7 Behold 
to-day and to-morrow and one is mine. When ninety 
years are past, this generation will have mingled 
with the duet, and be rsmtmbsrsd not.'*«-[Thomnj 
Ion ieunud*] 
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AMESRICAN RAIIjROAD JOURNAIi, AND 



FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Latba f&om Eu&of B.-^The Europe, arrived last 
Sunday from Liverpool, brings Liverpool dateeof the 
17th ult. 

The resignation of Lord Grey ie the chief topic 
of interest made known by this arrival. This event 
was brought about by the attempt of ministers to 
re-enaot« without alteration, the Irish Coercion 
Bill ; concerning , the policy of which mea- 
sure the Marquis of Wellesley, Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and some of Lord Grey's own cabinet 
dissented from the Premier. Hence the resignation. 
Lord Althorp, though he loo resigned, had agreed, 
it is said, to resume his place ; tho Lord Chancellor, 
too, preserves his. The reconstruction of the Minis, 
try had not been accomplished at the last dates. It 
will be a work of difficulty ; and even when accom- 
plisbedi of short duration, or we much mistake the 
signs of the times in Englrnd. 

We give the rumor of the escape from England 
of Don Carlos, and of his having reached the north 
ol Spain, to head the insurrection there. We aitach 
no credit to it, chiefly because when this same pre> 
tender was on the borders of Spain, and had ample 
chance, if he had dared to nse it, of putting himself 
at the head of the insurgents and conqnering, or 
dying for, the throne he claims — ^he skulked about 
from hiding place to hiding place, and never faced 
the day. 

LivBaPooL, 6 P. M. July 16, — The Standard, on 
the authority of their Paris correspondent, announces 
the arrival of Don Carlos m Spain. He reached 
Bayonne on the 8ih inst., and on the following day 
entered Spain, where he is stated to have been ex. 
tremely well received by the people. What eiect 
this interference lAay have upon the contest now 
going on in that unhappy country, it is impossible to 
foretell. 

Baron de Haber has been charged by Don Carlos 
to contract a letter of 125 Million of Francs, or 5 
Million Pounds sterling, which ho has succeeded in 
effecting with one of the first houses in Paris. Be. 
sides the misery of the civil war raging in Spain, 
dreadfal storms are devastating the North, and the 
Cholera is raging unchecked in the South. 

The arrangements of the new Ministry may be 
said to be completed. The changes will be few. — 
Lord Melbourne's removal from the Home Office 
will, it is said, make room for Lord Duncannon, who 
will fill the situation hitherto held by the Ptemier. — 
It is also rumored that Lord Durham is going to 
Ireland in the capacity ot Lord Lieutenant, and Mr. 
Tennyson has been named his secretary. 

The new arrangements are said to bo very annoy* 
iog to Lord Brougham, who is stated to have resign, 
ed the Seals and gone down to Windsor, to have an 
audience with the King. The general impression i» 
that the now Cabinet is not composed of mateiials 
of an enduring quality. A Cabinet Council was held 
last night. Lord Melbourne immediately proceeded 
to Windsor, to wait upon his majesty. The Funds 
remain steady. 

France. — The recent elections give the ministers 
about 320 votes, the opposition about 90, and leave 
50 whose sentiments are undecided. The ministe- 
rial majority may therefore be calculated at three to 
one. In the late Chamber the strength of the minister^ 
was usually 250, that of the opposition 150, whilst 
from 40 to 50 members fluctuated between the two 
parties. The Carlists have only returned about a 
dozen of their friends, and the republicans are even 
less successful having failed everywhere. 

Latbe from Francb. — ^fiy the ship Florida, Capt. 
Mauran, we have Havre papers to Ju/y 15, and Paris 
to the evening of the 14th. 

French steamers now transport the mail between 
Calais and Dover. 

The Cholera is in Gibraltar. 

The health of Don Pedro creates anxiety. Letters 
from Lisbon dated July 1st, state that he was suflTer 
ing severely in consequence of a fall from his horse 
in Brazil. The fatigues of the last two years have 
undoubtedly enfeebled him. The Duke of Palmella 
has had several conferences with the Ministers on 
the subject of the proper persons to oonstituta a Re* 
gency, in case the health of Don Pedro ajionld be 
come such as to disable him. 

A terrible fire occurred at SmynM on the 3d June ; 
•boat 60 of the finest houses, buiU m tiM European 
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siyle, with an immense number of warehouses, were 
reduced to ashes. 

Paris, July 15.— The news of the arrival of Don 
Carlos in Spain, though doubted by a great number 
of persons, has had a depressing effect on our funds, 
and still more on the rentet perpetueUet of Spain, 
which, after opening at 66 closed at 64. 

The news from Madrid of the 4th inst. is to the 
following effect : — ** Tho cholera is almost exclu. 
aively the object of attention here. This terrible 
malady which still continues its ravages in the south 
of Spain, has at length made its appearance in the 
capital, where, however, it is as yet confined to the 
hospitals. The cases said to have happened in pri- 
vate are d<iubiful. The disease, both at Madrid and 
Balleeca, a village one league from the capital, where 
the great niimber of sick are, shows itself in a mild 
form ; but little reliance is placed upon this circum- 
stance, as it also at first appeared under a mild form 
in the town of Andalusia, where the mortality has 
since been so considerable.*' 

" The Infant Don Francisco has remained at Ma. 
drid with his family. It is said that he is going to 
St. Ildefenso, after a short quarantine at the Escurial. 
The French Ambassador set out this morning for 
the roval residence, wheuce he will probably return 
for the opening of the iTories, which is to take place, 
unless a counter-order should be issued, on the 24ih 
inst. The electrons known up to this day are all con. 
stitutional, and there is no fear of the remainder 
overstepping that limit. Coont Toren has been e. 
elcted at Cuenca, and will be so most likely in the 
Asturias, his native provmce. 

Latbr. — By the Birmingham, from Liverpool, 
papers are received from London of 16th ult. ; one 
day, or rather night, later than before ; for we had 
the Courier of the afterneon of 15th. 

[From the London Times.] 

London, Wbdnbsdav, Jolv 16..^Netiiing has oc- 
curred, or at least transpired, to shed any more light 
upon the progress of the new Ministry, or on the 
prospects of the country, than what we have already 
communicated. 

There is no fear of a Coalition Ministryt because 
all parties have too much sense to coalesce, for the 
mere purpose of flying aannder on the introduction 
of the first important public measure. We are un. 
der very little alarm about the Tory Ministry, be. 
cause the leading Tories know at length the feeling 
towards them entertsined by the great bulk of their 
countrymeh. The extreme radicals are much be. 
yond the pale of poasibility as the the Conservatives 
themselves. What them remains but an Administra. 
tion of rational and enlightened, but resolute and 
energetic Reformers, who will employ the machine, 
ry of the Reform Bill tor the correction of real and 
sensible evils, in the same spirit as that which has 
gradually through the growth ot ages been directing 
the discoveries of general science toan improvement 
ot the arts of life, and to a practical extension of hu. 
man happiness 7 

If the Government now under process of crea. 
tion by Lord Melbourne be not adapted to its end, 
viz. the promotion of tangible and definite reforms 
— the people have now in their hands the power to 
gel rid of ii, and they will do so without hesitation. 

Our readers perhaps will concur with us in feel, 
ing that after what has already passed, we do not 
call upon them for any loud note oi exultation, whon 
we announoe the probability that, such as it is, the 
Melbourne Cabinet has by this time been completed — 
that the vessel is almost read) for launching^-^the laat 
nail having been driven; would that we could add 
that the last block has been knocked away from un. 
der her. Lord Melbourne, as will be seen from the 
Court Circular, had a long audience of the Sover. 
eign yesterday at Windsor, and bis Majesty comes 
to St. James's Palace this day, to receive, as is sup. 
posed, the homage of his new.old. Ministers. What 
a fright they muat have been in, — ^some half dozen of 
these lords and gentlemen! — and what an escape 
they have had ! We wish we could asy as much 
for the country. However, Lord Melbourne is a 
man of spirit, honor, and understanding, and it is 
but a feeble isxpreaaion of our good feeling towards 
him to wish him safe and well through his arduous 
task. 

As the arrangements cannot be considered com. 
plete till they receive to-day the sanction onhe King, 
who will on coming (o town give his final decision, 
we shall forbear to atate anything beyond our belief 
that Lord Duncannon is to be the Secretary for the 
Home Department. 

Money Market and City JnteUigence — Tuesday 
Evening* — The Consol market opened firmly thisl 



morning at 93 7.8 to 93*for the account, but undor- 
went a slight depression afterwards, chiefly on ac» 
count of the great agitation in the foreign funds, and 
tho great demand for money tu carry over the time 
bargains in them to the end of the month. The last 
price was 93 142 to 5.8, and that of the Exchequer 
bills 51s to 528 premium. 

All descriptions of rumors were afloat relative to 
Spain, but for the most part invention, and puf forth 
probably to assist the reckless gambling transactions 
going on in the stoqk of that country, and which is 
not likely to cease till s(»me fixed value has been put 
upon it by a deeree of the Cortea. The chief topics 
of alarm among the holders have been today the sup^ 
posed arrival uf Don Carlos in the north of Spain, 
who did not, as waaat first stated, proceed in a steam 
vessel from Portsmouth, but through France ; the 
spreading of the cholera near the capital ; and tho 
illness of the Queen. 

There is nothing, however, in the two latter re- 
ports to justify the supposition that they will lead to 
the postponement of the meeting of the Cortes ; snd 
with respect to Don Carlos, should he really ahow 
himself at the head of the troops, there is little doubt 
of the Queen's forces soon giving a good account of 
him. I'he incident will, however, be productive of 
this good to Spain — that it will incline the Govern- 
ment the more to liberal measures, in order to secure 
tho support of the eonstitutional party ; and many 
friends of that cause in London are prepared to ex. 
pect as a consequence of tho arrival of Carlos, sn 
invitation to General Mina to take th% command of 
the army in that quarter. 

The fluctuations in Cortes* bonds were between 
45 3-4 and 43 1-4, and they left off buyers at the lat- 
ter prices. 

By the advices from Hamburgh, the price of gold 
is 437 per mark, which at the English Mint price of 
£3 17s. 10 1 Sd. the ounce for standard gold, gives 
an exchange of 13s. lid., and the exchange at Ham. 
burgh oli' London at short being 13s. 9d., it follows 
that gold is 15-16 per cent, dearer at Hamburgh than 
in London. 

The premium on gold at Paris is 7 per mille, 
which at the English Mint price of £3 178. 10 1.3d. 
the ounce for standard gold, gives an' exchange 
of 35s. 38 l.Sd., and the exchange at Paris on 
London, at short, being 35s. 35s., it follows that 
gold is 1-10 per cent, lower at Paris than in Lon. 
don. 

Since the above was in type, wo have, eta Boston, 

dates from London to the 31st, giving the ultimate 

formation of the Ministry, as|will be seen in the an. 

nexed extracts. 

LivKBFooL, July 19. — On Thursday, in Parlia. 
ment, Lord Althprp, amid loud caeers, a^nnounced 
(he formation of the new ministry. The changes are 
— First Lord of the Treasury, Viscount Melbourne ; 
Home Secretary, Lord Duncannon ; Woods and For. 
eats, Sir J. C. Hobhouse. Col. Evans and Mr. Ten. 
nyson signified iheir spproval of, and confidence in, 
the new administration. Mr. Matthias Atiwoodgave 
a sort of under growl — sorry, no doubt, that his Tory 
friends did not come in. The minor arrangetnents 
are not yet announced, and we do not know whether 
Mr. Littleton remains at the head of the Irish afifairs ; 
it is probable that he doer. Lord Durham has been 
spoken of for the Irish Viceroynlty, but it seems that 
Lord Wellesley does not retire. 

LoNooN, July 30.— Lord Melbourne haa stepped 
ino Lord Grey*s place, and has favored the com. 
munity with some indications of the course which 
he means to pursue. The Coercion bill which 
Lord Grey lately introduced, is to be withdrawn 
— and another measure, in which the most ob- 
noxious clauses of the present one are to have no 
place, is to bo substituted. This charge, so far as 
it goes, is good- It may, however, have its origin 
in no higher source than the expediency which dic- 
tatea that Lord Althorp, after expressing his disappre. 
botion of those clauses, shall not be called on to 
reenter nice for the sake of supporting them. 



FaoM Canton. — By tho arrival, says the Commer. 
cial, of the ship Hercules, we are in receipt of tho 
Canton Register of the 35th of March. 

The American ship Florida, Captain Tripp, ar. 
rived at Canton on the 31st, via Coquimbo. The 
American vcsccls Diena. Olive and Blixa, (the for. 
mcr via the Sandwich Islniuls) had also arrived, — 
The Splendid likewise wa^ hourly expected. 

Captain Wallace, who had sailed from Singspore 
for Louiaa Shoul, in tho }i;ipe of saving a part of tho 
cargo of the American vessel, New Jersey, which 
was wrecked thereon, has returnedi having n>rtiui«t«i 
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y tucoeeded in recoTering from it two hundred j^f b 
of quicksilver. He had sailed a second time for the 
purpose of continuing his search. Two Dutch ves. 
sals had also sailed thither for the like purpose. 

VARIETIES. 

[From latt Foreign Publieatiotu.] 

^ Waggnry* — The Bayswater Road is conspicuous. 
ly placarded with commendatory bills of ** the oreat 
WESTERN cbmbtrt;*' beneath one sheet of which, a 
wag has inscribed, in equally large letters, " N. B. 
New graves warmed by eleam /** 

Ftowera, — Put a rose, or a lily, or a violet, on 
vour table, and you and Lord Bacon have a custom 
In common ; for that great and wise man was in the 
habit of having the flowers in their season set upon 
his table — morning, we believe, noon and night — 
that is to say, at all his meals ; for dinner, in his 
time, was taken at noon ; and why should he not 
have flowers at all his meals, seeing that they were 
growing all day 7 Now here is a tashion that shall 
last you forever, if you please, never changing with 
eilks, and velvets, and stiver forks, nor dependent 
upon the capriee of some fine gentleman or lady, 
who have nothing but caprice and change to give 
them importance and a sensation. Does any reader 
misgive himself, aud fancy that to help himself to 
such comforts as these would be ** trifling ?** If 
^his were trifling, then was Bacon a trifler, then was 
the great Cond<$ a irifler, and the old Republican 
Ludlow, and all the great aad good spirits that have 
loved flowers, and Milton's Adam himsel^nay, 
Heaven itself, lor Heaven made these harmless ele- 
gancies* and blessed them with the universal good 
will of the wise and innocent. The same mighty 
energy which whirls the earth round the sun, and 
crashes the heavens with thunderbolts, produces the 
lilies of rhe valley, and the gentle dew-drops that 
keep them fair. — [London Journal] 

A curious anecdote is related of George III :— 
*« The autumn of this year was memorable for the 
commeocement of that first illness of his Migesty 
George HI, by which the Regency question wa« 
brought into agitation. The reader will perhaps ask 
with surprize, what connexion Mrs. Siddons's name 
could have with the afflicting event of the royal ma- 
lady ? It had only this connexion, that she was the 
first person who observed in the royal personage 
grounds to suspect his mental aberration. The king, 
like all his subjects, thought her talents an ornament 
to his reign, anH he had a profound and cordial re- 
gard for her personal character. She was often at 
Buckingham House and at Windsor. But, when 
she was on a visit at the latter place, his m^esty 
one day handed her a sheet of paper, fliat wos blank 
all but the signature of his name. She judged too 
highly both of her sovereign and herself to believe 
that, in his right mind, he could show such extraoi- 
dinary conduct ; and the event proved the justice of 
her conclusion. She immediately took the paper to 
the queen, who was duly grateful for this dignified 
proof of her discretion.'* — [Campbell's Memoir of 
Mrs. Siddons.l 

Lord Brougham and hit Alleged Drinking Hab- 
its, — ^Tbe conservative papers have for some time 
past thrown out broad assertions that Lord Brough- 
am primes himself wiih large goblets of port wine 
for his political encounters in the House of Lords. 
His lordship, in his evidence before the law of libel 
committee, has lately denied this One foundation, 
ha stated, for the calumny was an excuse given by a 
respectable daily paper for not reporting a speech of 
his ; but the fact was* that he bad tasted nothing that 
day but tea for breakfast, and he had tasted no fer- 
mented liquor, nor had he dined, before he entered 
the house. In fact he never in his life tasted above 
three glasses of wine in water before going to the 
house. 

The Pope has this year sent the golden rose, 
which he consecrated on the Sunday styled Lie: are, 
to the city of Venice, as a token of regard to the 
capital of the Republic, of which Belluno, his na- 
tive place, formed a part. The institution of the 
golden rose goes back to the year 1049, in the 
time of St. Leo IX. That head of the church was 
anxious to subject directly to the Holy See ihe cele- 
brated monastery of i5t. Croix, in Alsace, whirh was 
founded by Uis ancestors, and over which he had the 
right ot patronage. By an arrangement, the monas. 
lery engaged to send to him and his successors, on 
tlie fourth Sunday iu Lent, a golden rose, or two 
ounces of gold. The Sunday is called Lstare, in 
virtue of the homily of Pope Innocent III, in order 
10 excite the Catholics to spiritual joy at the ap- 
proaoh of Easter) and the end of their penitence.-^ 



From this idea was established the ritual of the 
consecration and unction of the golden rose, which 
figures Christ, the King of kings, represented by 

Jpld, the most precious of metals, and by itsjoderi- 
erous balm the resnrrection of the Saviour. For- 
merly the rose was colored with carmine, to repre- 
sent the blood which the Redeemer shed for his peo- 
ple ; but at present it is in polished gold, and the 
Pope, after its consecration, carries it in procession 
in his left hand, whilst with his right he pronoonces 
his benediction on the faithful. This rose is given 
by the Sovereign Pontiff every year te a Prince or 
City of Christendom entitled to the favor of the 
church. The Venetian Republic, which was the cra- 
dle of several Popes, possessed five^f them in the 

treasury of St. Mark; they disappeared *duriiigah#|}i(on to Allbton, which, as it relates to more than my. 
last wars in Italy. |The firat was given in 1^96 to the " 
Doge Vendramin, by Siztua IV, and Gregory XVI 
has sent the sixth rose to the capital of his country.— 
[French paper.] 

Orotetk o/ Person.— The growth ceases eooosst in 
the most excitable habit, because in them the ex- 
citability will soonest be reduced to a doe balance 
with the stimulants of life. Thus it seems to be 
that the growth of women, who are more excitable 
than nien, generally stops sooner, and consequently 
that they are of shorter stature, large women for the 
most part having leas of the habit peculiar to their 
sex ; and that by far the greater number uf the most 
excitable men who, in consequence of this constitu- 
tion, make the greatest figure in their day, are men 
of short stature, while giants are generally of an op- 
posite habit of body. There must, of course, to such 
rules be many exceptions. — [Philip on Sleep and 
Death.] 

Oift te the Negroes* — The committee of the Brit, 
ish and Foreign Hible Society have resolved, " That 
a copy of the New Testament, accompanied by the 
Book of Psalms, in a large type, and substantially 
bound, be tendered to every person receiving the 
gift of freedom on the approaching 1st of August, 
who can read ; or who though not able to read, is at 
the head of a family in which there are readers or 
children learning to read: such parties receiving 
a recommendation from a mtnister« teacher, or em. 
ployer.,' 

A few days since, a woman in Paris having pur* 
ehasod some maearoni of a grooer^in the Faubonrg 
Mortmartre, perceived that the wrapping paper con^ 
tamed the name of Voltaire* Examining the writing 
on the sheet more closely, it was foimd to be an ori. 
ginal letter of Voltaire. The text of this letter 
was eopied, and inserted in the public prints, and was 
foimd to have never before been published. The fol. 
lowing ia, as near as possible, a literal translation 
from Le Courrier Francais, 39 Mai, 1834. 

*« M. lo Controlenr.General : 

** If it waa requisite to pension every man of tal- 
ent in Fhmee, it would inffiet an honorable but a die. 
astroua wound on yonr finances, which the. Trees, 
ury might not be able to support ; also, and though 
few men can be found possessing the solid merit of 
M. de la Harpe, I do not eome forward to solicit a 
pension for merit in indigenee ; I oome simply, sir, 
to encroach en far on your attrihutions, as to control 
the entry of the two thousand /teres, which His Ma* 
jesty has been so good as to grant me annually. It 
appears to me that M. de la Harpe having lio pension, 
mine is too high by one-half, and ought to be divided 
between us. 

** I should esteem, it, sir, therefore, as claiming 
from me the highest gratitude, if you will have the 
kindness to sanction this arrangement, and have 
transmitted to M. de la Harpe his warrant for a pen- 
sion of one thousand livres, without giving to him 
the moot distant^hint that 1 am in any way concerned in 
the event. He will himself, as will the public, be 
easily convinced that this pension is a just recom. 
pence for the eervioes he has rendered to literature. 

•* Deign, Monsieur le Controleiir Goneral, to ac- 
cept in advance my thanks, and believe in the pro. 
found reapect of your very bumble and obedient ser- 
vont, ** Arouet db Voltaire." 

Paroles d'un Crotant — Words of a Believer. — ' 
The following is the estimate of the amount of sales 
of this production of M. de la Menais. 

Paris common edition 100,000 copies; populari 
edition 200,000 copies. Brussels, common 6.000 ; 
popular 2,000. Louvain popular 20.000; and, be.| 
sides, there has been an Italian translation, circular.! 
od chiefly in Lombnrdy and the Marches of the pa- 
pal l*erritories ; and a Polish translation, circulated 
chiefly in Galicia. They are preparing a German, 
translation at Paris ; one for the Dutch Netherlands 
at Ghent; and one for the Flemish Netherlands (Bel- 
giuro) at Brussels. We also believe there are seve- 



ral English editions in the market, in London ; and 
that Mr. OConnell is engaged on one in the Erse of 
IreIand.*-[Ee Courrier des Etata Uuis.] 

Martin, Lbsue and Alloton. — The following 

letter from the celebrated artist Martin, to the editor 

of the Xiondon Athaassum, is interesting. The paint. 

ing, by Mr. Allaton, referred to in the laM eentencef 

is not yet completed — and may possibly nefor see 

the light. 

** I had not the pleasure of knowing my friend 
Allston until I was, in some degree, known as an ar. 
tist^/4)ut I will give you a slight sketch, a mere out. 
lin^ of my early career, and also of my first introduc 



self, may not be uninter eating to you. ] was not 
seventeen when I first arrived iit London, where I 
was to be under the protection of Boniface Muss, or 
Musso, a clever master, the father of Charles Muss, 
the celebrated enamel painter. My first reeolve on 
leaving my parents was, never more to receive that 
pecuniary assistance which I knew could not be 
spared, and by perseverance I was enabled to keep 
this resolution. Some months after my arrival in 
London, finding I wae not so comfortable as I could 
wish in Mr. C. Muss's family, 1 1 amoved to a room 
in Adam street west, Cumberland Place, and it waa 
there that, by the closest application till two or three 
o'clock in the morning, in the depth of winter, I ob. 
cained that knowledge of perspective and arohitee 
ture which hae since been so valuable to me. I wae 
at tbie time, during the day, employed by Mr. C. 
Mustf's firm, painting on china and glass, by which, 
and making water-color drawings, and teaching, I 
supported myeelf ; in fiact, mine was a struggling ar- 
tist's life, when I married, which I believe you know 
I did at nineteen. 

It waa now indeed neeessary for me to work, and 
aa I was ambitious of fame, I determined on paniting 
a Urge picture. I therefore, in 1819, produced my 
first work, ' Sadak in search of the Waters of Obli. 
vion,* which was executed in a month. You may 
easily guess my anxiety, when I overheard the men 
who were to place it in the frame, disputing aa to 
which was the top of the picture ! Hope almost for- 
sook me, for much depended on this work. It wae, 
however, sold to the late Mr. Manning, the bank di. 
rector, for fifty guineas, and well do I remember the 
inexpressible delight my wife and I experienced at 
the time. My next works were * Paradise,' which 
was sold to a Mr. Spoog, for seventy guineas, and 
* The Expulsion,' which is in my own possession. — 
My next painting, *Clytie,' 1814, wae sent to Mr. 
West, the President, for his inspection, and it waa on 
thia occasion that I first met Leslie, now so deser- 
vedly celebrated. 

I ahall never forget the urbane manner with which 
West introduced us, saying, * that we must becomo 
acquainted, as young artists who, he prophesied, 
would reflect honor on their respective countries.' — 
Leslie immediately informed Allston, who resided 
in the same house with him, that he had met me.— 
Allston requested to be introduced, as he had felt a 
strong desire to know me from the time he had seen 
my • Sadak,' but a sort of reserve had prevented his 
introducing himself, although he had several times 
taken up his pen to do so. Thus, twenty years ago, 
commenced a friendship which caused me deeply to 
regret Allston's departure for his native country, for 
I have rarely met a man whose cultivated and refin- 
ed taste, combined with a mild, yet enthusiastic tem- 
per, and honorable mind, more exeited my admira- 
tion and esteem. 

It is somewhat singular, that my picture of * Bel- 
shazzar's Feast,* originated in an argument with Alia, 
ton. He was himself going to paint the subject, and 
waa explaining his ideas, which appeared to me alto- 
gether wrong, and I gave hiin my conception ; he then 
told me that there was a prize poem at Cambridge, 
written by T. S. Hughes, which exactly tallied 
with my notions, and advised me to read it. I 
did ao, and determined on painting the picture^.—- 
I was strongly dissuaded from this by many, a. 
mong others, Leslie, who eo entirely differed from 
my notions of the treatment, that he called on pur- 
pose, and spent part of a morning, in the vain ende^. 
vor of preventing my committing myeelf, and so in- 
juring the reputation I was obtaining. This ofipo. 
sition only confirmed my intentions, and in 1891 I 
exhibited my picture. Allston has never eeen it, but 
he sent from America to say, * that he would not 
mind a walk of ten miles, over a quickset hedge, be- 
fore breakfast, to see it.' This is something from a 
bad walker and worM risers His own * Belshaa- 
Bar' was not completed for mnny yenrs, not till very 
lately, I think." 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

The Life or Mofiss : bt 6. T. Bedell, D. D. 
Rector of St. Andrew's Church, Philadelphia. 

The Life op David, King of Ierael: by the Au- 
thor of « Bible Sketches/ 

Anna Roes ; a Stoey foe Childebn : by the Au- 
thor of • Decision,* * Father Clement,' Ac. 

A Map of Jeeusalem, compiled from Josephus 
and the Reports of Modern Travellers. — ^These four 
publications all proceed from the press of the Ame 
rican Sunday School Union in Philadelphia, and are 
to be had in this city at the Sunday School deposi- 
tory, 905 Broadway. 

The titles of these little volumes explain their ob. 
ject sufficiently, save that of Ajma iZost, and con- 
cerning it we may say, that it is the history of a 
little girl, made an orphan by the result of the battle 
of Waterloo, who, left to choose between living in 
comparative poverty with a pious uncle, or in splen- 
dor with a worldly one^ elects after trial, and at ten 
years of age, the former. The power which those 
who have read Father Clement know to belong to 
its author, is abundantly exemplified in bringing 
about and accounting for this not quite probable 
choice. 

The House I lfve in. Part I : by Wm. A. Alcott : 
Boston. Lilly, Wait, Colhan & Holdbn. — ^This 
is an ingenious and well executed attempt to im- 
part to children a knowledge of the atructure of the 
house they live in — the human body — without exciting 
any disgust, and without resorting for explanation of 
what is said, to any thing but the plates in the book 
itself. We are sure this will be a popular little vo- 
lume, and as useful as popular ; for it is not credita 
ble to be s<i ignorant as very many are of that roost 
iogeniousl constructed machine, the human frame. 

Turn Frotti, by the author of the Tour of a Ger- 
man Prince ; 1 vol. ; New York, Harper ^Bnihera, 
—Attracted by the quaint title of this publication, 
borrowed, as we learn by the translator^ introduc 
tion, •* from the favorite ice ot Italy," composed of 
many different fruits — it means literally **all the 
fmita"-— and by the abounding pnffe of the contempo- 
rary press, on its appearance among us, we certainly 
opened its pages with no little eagerness-— only to 
dose them, however, in disappoiotmem. Instead of 
light, graceful, and piqumUe literature, or goasip, or 
trifling— as from the title we anticipated— 4t seems 
to us made up of the rejected fragments of a heavy 
common place book— the gleanings after the harvest. 
It is not that it does not contain things cleverly writ, 
ten; sensible and judicious, though not very original 
reflections on political matters; but that it iu no wise 
realizes the expectations raised by a title which al- 
most makes the mouth water. The Prince, we fear, 
who made so admirable a book upon England, has 
been betrayed by its popularity to accede to the soli, 
citations of the booksellers to give them another 
work. Aijeast we cannot otherwise explain the ap- 
pearance of this one. 

We select, as one of the best ** fruito" of the col 
lection, the following letter descriptive of Berlin and 
its society : 

To THE Countess R*««, — Cofenhaobn. 

Berlin, Jan. Ut, 1833. 
PalrlB AiniM Igoe ali«io lacalentlor. 

• « » • » 

In the present form of government of Prussia, 
there is undoubtedly much to be desired ; the or- 
ganized ** bureaucracy** of her interior deserves 
much censure ; her veiled political movements, the 
burthen of her extensive military establishment, 
which has become too oppressive for the strength 
and vigour of the nation to support, are evils which 
demand redress : but this state of things cannot re- 
main long^y the action of some unexpected inci- 
dent they will assume another and more improved 



form, for in a nation where intelligence is so univer 
sally diffused, theee, and similar defects, are of 
minor importance; when this intelligence exists, 
the happinese of man advances, even under a de- 
fective government, but without this holy fire the 
most perfect theory will be found ineffectual in its 
operations. Thus we may venture to hope that 
every reasonable ground of complaiut will gradually 
and peaceably disappear, and so realize the wishes 
of all true lovers of rational liberty, who have no- 
thing in common with the mad levellers of modem 
times. The signs of the timee never deceive. May 
we not anticipate happpler days (or Germany 7 and 
IS it not for us a proud idea that it may be reserved for 
Prussia to effect her regeneration ? 

But I forget, my dear cousin, that I am address- 
ing an elegant and accomplished woman, who, in- 
stead of grave reflections and political discussions, 
expected to receive merely a hasty saetch of our 
manners and customs; but how is this possible, 
from a man who is already half a hermit, a miserable 
courtier, and worse than all, absolutely a ** deceas 
ed,*' at leaat I have been so baptized by that fabrica- 
tor of histories, the editor of the Morgenblatt. 

However, I must fulfil my promise — so we will 
commence with *he court : this is numerous, but its 
society consists chiefly of members of its own circle ; 
in general,very few visiters and foreigners are invited 
to join the select coterie, with the exception of some 
Russians ot high rank ; foreigners of other nations 
are but little noticed, and seldom remain long in 
Berlin. There is still less attention shown lo the 
nobility of the country, who occasionally visit the 
metropolis, thereby verifying the old adage, ** No 
phrophet is honored in his own country." 

This is sincerely to be regretted, as by far more 
urbanity of manners, graceHil freedom, and variety 
of tone, reign in the court, than in the most distin. 
guished circles of the town ; the ladies are assured- 
ly among the most delightful and amiable of Berlin ; 
and I merely suggest whether it would not, for their 
sakes, be expedient to introduce the etiquette of the 
old Spanish court, which, in obedience to its statutes, 
permitted those cavatiers who were captives to the 
charms of the court ladies, not only to remain un. 
covered in the presence of the monarch, but even to 
sit— it being roost charitably supposed, that in the 
presence of so much lovelinessf snd engrossed by 
the intensity of their, passion, they were incapable 
of giving their attention to the ceremonies of a 
court! 

Whether the cavaliers of onr court are as deeply 
susceptible to such a fascinating influence, I cannot 
fwnture to decide ; but this I can %»ith truth assert, 
that many of them are distinguished by the elegance 
of their manners, and their intellectual attainmenta. 
Where the highly talented Alexander von Humboldt 
is a lord of the bed.chamber, a court almost appears 
an academy; and in the Dake Charlee of MecUen. 
burgh and the upper Conrumarahal vonSchilden, we 
have all that imagination can paint of genius and 
high birth united in their noblest forms. 

If I may, without inonrring the imputation of a 
flatterer from the modem heroes of equality, I will 
unheeitatingly aaaert, thai those who occupy the 
first rank by birth, occupy it also by grace, beauty, 
virtue. 

Although it is too much the prevailing spirit to 
yield implicit credence to every tale ef ill which is 
circulated respecting the great ones of the earth ; 
yet I have not imbibed it, neither do I belong to that 
olaee of cowardly slanderers fiho promulgate in for- 
eign publications the most unfounded and nuiicious 
eaiuranies, such, for instance, as that the accession 
to the throneof our revered Crown Prince is an event 
to be dreaded by his future subjects ; whereas, who 
ever is intimately acquainted with him must be fami- 
liar also with his noble patriotic feelings, with his 
anxiety for the prosperity of his country ; and few 
modem princes are more opposed in principle to ty- 
ranny and oppreasion. He has even been accused 
ef bigotry, which charge has originated solely in the 
circumstance that he has munificently bestowed fa- 
vers upon persons who are notoriously of the devout 
class; and we may be assured, thst this accuaation 
is as unfounded as it is malicious. 

That he is pious, humane, and a pattern of morali- 
ty, is indisputable ; these qualities have, it is well 
known, been construed by the enemies of peace and 
good order into bigotry ; but I would desire no grea- 
er blessings for the nation than to see the sons ot 
our nobles and citizens emulate the example of the 
sons of iheir king. I would wish them to imitate 
the high attainments in every branch of knowledge, 
and (he copious general information of the Crown 
Prince; to possess the cool, temperate judgment, 
deaf discemmeBt, and truly honeat German heart of 



Prince William, and the brilliant virtues of Prince 
Charles, who is, to use the words of Shakspeare, 
" every inch a king.** 

Respect and reverence arreat my pen from at. 
tempting to expatiate on the excellent qualities of 
the princesses, and my enthusiastic admiration wouM 
be likewiae a serious hindrance to the impartial dis- 
charge of my duty ; but this I may aafely assert, tfaftl 
our lovely and amiable princesses are equally to be 
envied for their domestic happiness, and admired for 
their beautiful example of virtue to the nation, upon 
whom the brightest rays of moral excellence beam 
from the royal family and the throne. 

We will now descend a step, and take a hasty 
glance at the higher ranks of society, in which the 
first thing that arreats the eye of the observer is the 
absence of any cordial intercourse between them and 
the corps diplomatique, which has an unfavorable 
effect upon lK)th : this is principally owing to the 
circumstance that, unless on a few public occasions, 
the members of the corps diplomatique are entirely 
excluded from the court of the sovereign. 

Berhn is, ganeraify apeaking, destitme of any de* 
cided tone ; faahion exercieea but a feeble sway, and 
there is no individual aul^ct of paramount import, 
ance to impart a determined character to aociety. 
There is neither political nor, indeed, any other de« 
scription of party feeling, which, it is well known, 
alwayaanimatea converaation. 

The total abeence of luxuiy eontributea also not 
a little to render eociety monotonous ; in this n* 
spec! both the natives and the corps diploroaique 
accord admirably with each other.* In fact, luxury 
is only found in the palaces of the royal family, but, 
as I have aaid before, their society is confined prin. 
cipally ts their own circle. 

The only recreation met with in eociety is cards ; 
for as soon as the company have assembled snd per- 
formed a few preliminary evolutions, they seat them, 
selves in different conglomeratione around card.ta. 
bias, reminding the spectator of a large bowl of 
** churned milk.'* Conversazioo^is with the excep* 
tion of a very few houeea, are unknown { perhape 
our phlegmatic national temperament ie not eo well 
adapted to them aa that of our mercurial neighbors 
the French ; but where the two elemeefs of solidity 
and brilliance have found an entrmnoe the result is 
delightful, as the saloon of the Minister of Foreign 
Affaire will abundantly testify. 

The most national and the most animated enter, 
tainmentfl are the balls. During the carnival they 
are numerous, while the dancers themselves are both 
graceful and untiringly persevering. 

D^jebners k la fourchette, with balls, have lately 
become fashionable ; they commence at eleven and 
end at sunset These, in summer, are very agree- 
able, particularly when given in a charming garden : 
but entertainments of this description appear more 
congenial to England, where the guests assemble 
both in negligee and demi-toilet. AUs! such a sum. 
mer-day*s dream is not oflen practicable in this coun- 
try, especially as entfaueiastic admiration of the 
beauties of nature forms no part of education, that 
never Jailing source of pure delight being but little 
prised. A young officer, to whom I was one day 
making an obaervalion to this effect, answered, laugh, 
ing, ** You are perfectly correct, and 1 will give you 
an instance of it. 

'* Last year, as I was riding with my genera! to a 
review through one ef the most bewitching vallejra 
in the neighborhood of the Rhine, when the bright 
beams of the rising sun were beaotifully gilding both 
the woods and hills, I burst into admiration at the 
glorious spectacle, and endeavorad to make the 
general participate in my feelinga.** 

«• « What are you saying ?' 

** His voice and maimer being aiqr thing but encou. 
raging, I hesitating repeated my observation, when 
he harshly exclaimed — 

** * Zun Teufel ! Young gentleman, think of your 
military duties, and do not tease me with your poe- 
tical ideas !* ** 

Many of our young military officers are most won- 
derfully well informed ; perfect oracles in tbeir way ! 
whose decisions are Mfit afpelh I recently wit- 
nessed a very comic ** qui-proquo.** The amiable 
Frau Von B-- — was reading a verse of Dante, from 
an admirable translation ; one of the most fashiooa. 



* This was written in the beginning of the year 
1832 ; since that time most of the corps diplo. 
matique have been superseded by new membera, 
whose superior taste has given society a more ele- 
gant tone. We will hope that their good example 
may be followed by the upper classes of society .«« 
[Th«Atitnor.] 
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ble warriors io the iaipn demandocl the Dame of the 
author? the lady answered, ** My beloved Dante." 
** Is it possible,** cried the son of Mcrs, with as- 
tonishaient, ** I never oould have bsiieved that your 
t€nt9 (aunt) was equal to such a composition.** 

The errors of tha old warriors are sometimea even 
more ridicuious» and their blunders are an endless 
source of merriment. When the present President 
of Columbia was in Berlin, about two years since, I 
accidentally overheard a conversation between him 
and a Prussian oflieef ; instead of German, it was 
carried ob in horribly bad French. 

A picture of a batila led them to speak of the cele. 
brated one of Waterloo. 

••Most ceneinly,** exclaimed Santander, "at that 
great battle, without thaassistaaoaof your immortal 
hero Platofi*, Napoleon would not have been con. 
quoted !** 

The Prussian geUeral smiled, politely rectified his 
roistske, and continued, saying, **But your cam- 
paigns sre not less remarkable : for instsnce, whst 
a march was that of fiolivar to Mexico and back, 
across the Tschimborasso — the short time in which 
it was effected is scarcely credible I'* 

** I beg pardon,** said Saotandor, in his turn, half 
smiling; "you have made an error in some thou, 
sands of miles, for Bolivar was never engaged in war 
in Mexico, therefore he could not hsve come in eol. 
lision with the Tschimborasso. Notwithstanding, 
our marches are really astonishing; in fact, our 
method ot conducting war is entirely different from 
the European mode; our soldiers are able to suppo^i 
themselves for months- without bread, meat, or spi. 
rits, living entirely on dried ox skips and water.** 

M Comment! monsieur !" cried our general, in his 
inimitable jargon, and with a voice and manner ex- 
pressive of his greatest astonishment^^** Comment I 
pas de bam? pas de ^itsens apiritueU ? pas m6roe 
dePeaufvrte?** 

**It required all my powers of self-commaad to 
preserve my character for poiiteness» when Monsieur 
Santander, not appearing to observe the errors of his 
friend, replied, with an air of the most important 
gravity, 

*• Nob : rien de tptritueU monsieur, pas m6me d€ 
Peau forte!" 

One of the amusements peculiar to Berlin, and in 
which are to be found assembled nearly all classes 
of society, is that termed the *• fimhl'schen Ball,** 
from the name of ite founder, which thus bids fair 
for immortafity. The gentlemen are attired in black, 
while the ladies select the gayest colors to decorate 
their pretty persons, whioh thiey sometimes adorn a 
little too laTishly ; the entr^ is absolutely forbidden 
to pantaloons, black cravats, and boots (in the re- 
doote to dirty boou)— what an admirable precaution ! 
It is rumored that the manager of the court theatre 
intends to distribute among the quadrilles a band of 
fancy dancers, in full costume, for the purpose of 
amusing the high and select assemblage. 

The tourn^e of the supper table is excessively 
amusing, but somewhat dangerous, on account of 
the myriad of corks which 9y from the champaign 
bottles in every direction ! At the last of these balls 
I had the pleasure of visiting, I observed our good- 
hnmored prince, Albrecht, with bis aid^de-camp, 
wandering from room to room unable to find seats. 
I could not forbear laughing at my friend C , 
who exclaimed with enthusiasm, ** This is what is 
termed an absolute monarchy, and yet the son of 
our king cannot obiain a seat at the supper table, 
because his good citizens have taken possession of 
them. A Constitutional Orleans would have fared 
better." 

•* Yes,*' replied I, "it is the wonder of foreign- 
ers that we all appear to form one family, the king 
and his people, the father and his children. On thai 
account, thank God, we require no revolutions ; let 
us be thankful for a sound body that does not re- 
quire periodical blood-letting.** 

As to places of public resort, we have very few 
in Berlin, except the theatres and concerts. Yes, 
most truly, we have in addition the wooden.booth 
iti Tivoli ! to which you are conducted by an allde 
dug in the earth, and where the half-decayed pine- 
trees exhibit the only appearance of vegetation. — 

Also the Elysium ! erected in the sandy Zoologi- 
cal Gardens, where the secret has been discovered 
of adorning the superb salon in such a manner that 
tlM unexampLad mixture of colors sots upon the be- 
holders like ipeescnanha ! these, with the colosseum 
4>f colossal vulgarity, are the favorite places of 
amusement. I have been informed that even the 
noble Caeino has died of a decline* 

Music Is ttittoh admired Md aultlyfttad in Berlin i 
ihf Uqht Qtttrtau tonaam trt putinMf dii> 



tinguished, where the chef-d'ceuvr^s of the. best 
masters are performed with a full orchestra, in the 
most masterly style. 

Last winter I once more visited Berlin, when I 
became acquainted with the representative of the St. 
Simonians. One morning be wrote to Frauluin 

S r, requesting to know if it was really true that 

Beethoven was to sing that evening 7 the lady repU- 
ed very grately, that she did not consider it proba- 
ble, as a cold damp grave was a most likely place to 
produce such a hoarseness as would preclude the 
possibility of singing ! 

I also had the pleasure of again meeting my ho!iO' 
rable friend, the old general of Waterloo ; he bitter, 
ly complained of the intense cold, and of the deep 
snow that had fallen, and assured me, (in his match- 
less French,) '*qu*en entrant plusieurs grands fla- 
cone de niege ^taient venus luitomber sur le nez,'.* 

I shall dedicate a portion of my next letter to the 
theatre ; for the present I must conclude, or I shall 
exhaust all that I have in reserve- on our interesting 
Berlin. — Adieu. 

A DlGBST OF THB ExiBTIHO GoVMBaOlAXf RSOVLA- 

TtONS OF FOEBIGfl COUNTBIBS WITH WHlCn THB 

UifiTBD States have intbkcouesb, as fab as 

TBKY CAN BB ASCBBTAINBD, WasAtl^ton .* F. P. 

Blaib. 1833.— This is a large octavo volume, of 
more than 700 pp. and is only the first of a series, to 
be ** prepared under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in compliance with a reablutioo of 
the House of Representstives of 3d Maroh, 1833.**-^ 
In this volume, we have the regulations of Great 
Britain, Portugal, the Netherlands, Prussia, the 
Hanse towns« Denmark, New Granada, the Two Si- 
oilies, and Mexico. This Digest, the third that has 
been prepared within fifteen years— there was one 
In 1819, and another in 1834 — has been executed, 
so far as it goes, by a very competent person* J. 
Spear Smith, Esq. of Baltimore^ and ineludes a great 
deal of very valnable informattoni particularly in re- 
lation to Great Britain, whose regtilations of com. 
merce and navigation occupy more than one-third of 
the volume. 

The Comprkhensivb ComtBirrABT on thb|Ioly 
Bible : edited by the Rev. Wm.^^enks, D. D., Pastor 
of the Green street ChurcbrBoston. Brattleharougkt 
Vu Fbssbmdbh & Co. Bo9Un^ Shattitck dc Co.— 
We have not seen from the American press, a work 
superior to this, in its mechanical execution and ma- 
terials. The type, the paper, and the printing, are 
excellent. 

The Tolume is a large royal octavo, and comprizes 
the four gospels only, so thst four or five more of 
equal size, will be requisite to complete the publica- 
tion. The text is printed inf a clear legible type, on 
the left hand of the page ; and it is accompanied and 
surrounded in a smaller type, with observations and 
notes explanatory, historical, and critical, by Henry, 
Scott, Doddridge, Adam Clarke, Calmet, Bloom, 
field, and many others — •* the whole designed to be 
a digest and combination of the advantages of the 
best Bible Commentaries, conveniently srranged for 
family and private reading, and at the same time psr 
licnlariy adapted to the wants of Sabbath School 
Teachers and Bible Classes.** 

The preparing and editing this publication is a 
work of immese labor and expense ; and devoted, as 
theso are, to the elucidation of the Book of Books, 
it may be reasonably inferred that in this Christian 
country they will reap an abundant reward. 

BicKNBi.i.'s Gold Coin Chabt. — ^Thts essential, 
though not very portable, description Of all sorts of 
gold coins, maybe had of J. A, Ooodman ^ Co.t Bro- 
kers, 34 Wall street. 

It is, we are assured in a note from Mr* Bicknell, 
V compiled with much care and attention, and may 
be relied upon as correct.** 

It giyes the name of every piece, of gold comia 
the world, the exact weigbt« the assay and the pre. 
sent value in the United States. 

Essay on T»Jt iNTiASst or Moitiiy aho tub Pols. 



Professor of Political Economy, d&c. at William and 
Mary. — This Essay, as we learn from the introduc- 
tion, " comprises the substance of two Lecturoa, 
much enlarged," which the Professor had delivered 
to his class. It is worthy of general circulation in 
this country, of all others, the one most injurtd in 
its enterprise and industry by the shackles of Usury 
Laws. We ssake a single extram from the fissaf, 
which will shew its general views and execution : 

Pernicious Influences f^f the Usury Lau>s,:T-Vf^ 
assert, and the assertion requires no proof, that, thf 
usury laws aro unjust and unequal in their operajtiona, 
restraining the holders of a particular species of car 
pital from eoaploying it in the most lucrative.manner, 
whilst the holders of other species of capital are left 
in the ei\jeyment of perfect liberty. The owner of 
lands and slaves may take what rent and hire he 
pleases — the merchant is nut rostrained as to his 
gains, nor the manufscturer as to his profits. Why 
then should the money bolder be prevented irom tak- 
ing the interest which the borrower is willing to 
give ? Is it because the money holders are vicious, 
selfish beings, whom it is the policy of the laws tp 
suppress and discountenance ? I spprehend not.— 
Widows, orphans, the defenceless and helpless are 
often the money holders. When, a father dies, to 
whom does he leave his money ? Most frequently 
to the invalid son, or the exposed and defenceless 
daughter. To bis sons who are fitted for action on 
the great theatre of life, he gives other kinds of pro- 
perty which require more skill and care to msnage 
them. The salaried men and all the functionaries of 
society are to be ranked among the money holders. 
Are these classes of such^ character as to. require 
the strong hand of legislation to correct their mal- 
practices 7 Certainly net. As a class, I should say 
the money lenders are generally speaking, the most 
harmless and defenceless, or the most talented and 
respectable members of society. Is it because mo. 
ney is a commodity svi generis, the holder of which 
is enabled by its means to take what interest he 
pleases, the borrower being obliged to give it 7 There 
are many, I believe, who absurdly entertain this 
opinion — who really believe that money is in the 
economical world what the superstitious believe the 
witches to be in the physical, a something not bound 
down and governed by the laws of gravity and cohe* 
sion— by Xhe laws of stipply and demand, but as pos- 
sessing an active principle of its own, a sort of vtt 
tast/a, of the most dangerous character, no( only not 
governed by the ordinary laws of nature, but capable 
b^ its own energy, of resisting and deranging them. 
Those who entertain such an opinion however, ei- 
ther do not or cannot understand the nature of the 
circulating medium, and the Uwa which regulate the 
rate of interest Interest, like the price of every 
thing, is dstermiaed in the market, by a struggle be- 
tween the borrower and lender ; the former of course 
wishing to fix It as low tis possible, while tho' latter 
would make itae high as possible. When.pSDfits 
are high, or much is to be made by the use ^f capital, 
or the risk is great, more will be demanded on the 
one side and conceded on the other, than when the 
reverse is the case. Capitalist competes irith'^api- 
talist, as well as borrower with borrower: wboro 
much is to be made by money, much will be given ; 
where little is to be made, little will be given. Hence 
ii^ the new states of our confederacy, interest is much 
higher than in the old, because more can be made by 
the use of money. In Alabama for exsmple, ei^bt 
per cent, interest may be legally taken, in Mississip. 
pi ten, in Louisiana ten — and it is believed these 
rates are generaHy rather below the the marketable 
rate of interest in those new states : whereas in all 
the old sutes, with the excepdon of New York, 
South Carolina and Georgia, six percent, is the legal 
rate, and perhaps in most cases nearly coincident 
with the average market interest. 

The intereet of money, it must be remembered, 
does not depend on liie quantity of money in the 
cotintry, but upon the whole quantity of capital, (of 
which money is one, and by no means the most 
valuable item,) compared with the channels of pro- 
fitable investment. As I have already said, when 
mon^ is borrowed, it is not the money, but the mo. 
ney's worth which is wanted. The merchant wants 
goods, the agriculturist new lands, or improvement 
of old land; the manufacturer wants machines and 
raw materials ; the lawyer wants education and pro. 
fessionol skill. They borrow money for these seve- 
ral purposes, and the rate which they are willing to 
give does not depend on the quantity of money in the 
country, but on the gains which the merchant, the 
manufacturer! and the agriculturist, expect to make 
on thalr goodii on thalr manufaoturesi on their land,' 
and Bpoa tha amolttrntiiti tlld rapytatlon wbl«1r th« 
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lawyer rjid doctor have in proepect. Money in mere. 
]y the agent for the circulation of capital generally. 
If money is acarce, ita vaUe riaea; if too rednndant, 
it falla ; and the rate of intereat ia never permmneiUly 
alfccted by ita high or low valne. If 950 he worth 
to-day aa much aa 9100 was yeaterday, $3 on the 
950 will be worth juatthe aame aa $6 on the fJOO. 
The only effect produced on iutereat ia while the 
change in value ia taking place. Thua, let ua sup 
poae the banka begin to over iaaue ; there ia conae^ 
quently an increased iacility of borrowing, which 
may lower intereat temporarily; then an apprecia- 
tion of pricea ensuea, and ao aoon aa pricea become 
atationary, intereat riaea to the rate which ia deter- 
mined by profita and nak. 

So far irom there being any reaaon for restraining 
the rate of intereat, there are aome reaaona why it ia 
better regulated by the lawa of trade and the influ. 
ence of public opinion than perhapa any thing which 
can posaibly be mentioned in the whole catalogue of 
commercial tranaactiona. Firtt, Money being the 
universal measurer of value, is belter known, ita 
agency in the hands of individuals better understood, 
than any other species of property whatever. Se^ 
eond. Great concentration of value ia email bulk ren- 
dera it the most transferable of commodities, and 
consequently it paasea more rapidly from places 
where it ia redundant to those where it ia deficient, 
than any commodity we know of. From this cauae 
itia, that competition among capitalists is more cer- 
tain to keep down the hire of money to a fair propor- 
tion to profita and riak, than any other apeciea of hire 
whatever. You cannot carry lands and houaes from 
one section to another, to keep down rents ; manu- 
facturing establishments are incapable of locomotion, 
and therefore the exorbitant profits of one are slowly 
corrected by another: labor moves so sluggishly 
from district to district, that Smith pronounced man 
the moat immoveable of lumber. Hence the slow- 
neaa with which the equilibrium is reatored in the 
labor market. But money paaaes from section to 
section with all the rapidity of the mail and the steam- 
bont. Ia there a great demand here for it to-day, 
while there ia a relative redundancy elsewhere T— 
The easy transference of it from place to place, will 
quickly restore the equilibrium. If A, a monied 
man, chargea too high an interest in proportion to 
profit and risk, B, another monied man in the same 
neighborhood will find it to his interest to take leas : 
and if neither will take a fair rate, capital will apae- 
dily flow in from other quarters, and relieve the pres- 
Hure. At this moment, large amounta in apecie are 
pouring into the United States, in consequence of the 
money pressure ; and no doubt if public confidence 
could be auddenly reatored, we should be found to 
have a greatly redundant circulating medium. 

Hirea, rents, interest and pricea of all deacriptions, 
are determined by the ratio of the auppiy to the de. 
mand. 
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A Puiiit Trbatisb on Cholbka : by Dr. Ralph, of 
Ediobargh, dtc. New York.— We find thia treatiae 
upon our table, and aimounce it accordingly ; but as it 
ia againat our practice in Cholera timea to read Cho- 
lera booka, or to recommend the reading of them to 
othera, we content ouraelvea with the mere annunci 
atien of it. 

Ttfs SoirruBKN LrrsBARY Mbsbbngbr— -devoted to 

every department of Literature and the Arts. No. 

I. Richmond, Va. T. W, Whitb. — We receive with 

pleaaure thia firat number of a Southern magazine, to 

be published semi-monthly. There ia ao much that 

ia peculiar in the condition of Southern aociety, 

ao much that ia inspiring in the history and memo- 

riala of Virginia in particular, and ao large a class 

comparatively of educated men in that region of our 

country, who are not working-men, and therefore 

have the more leisure for literary efforts, that we arc 

aure, if they will only put themselves forth, that a 

very attractive miacellany would result from their 

labors. The number before aa ia of good promiae. 

We haTe only room, however, to take from it the 

following tranalation from Voltaire : 

The Consoled, — The Great philoaopher, Citophi- 
lus, aaid one day to a justly disconsolate lady — 
** Madam, an English Queen, a daughter of the great 
Henry IV. was no less unhappy than you are. She 
was driven from her kingdom : she narrowly escaped 
death in a storm at aea ; she beheld her royal hus- 
band perish on the scaffold.** ** I am sorry for her ,*' 
aaid the lady — and fell a weeping at her own mia- 
fbrtuoM* 



But," aaid Citophilus, *« remember Mary Stuart. 
She was very becomingly in love with a galliant mu- 
sician, with a fine tenor voice. Her husband slew the 
musician betore her face : and then her good friend 
and relation, Elizabeth, who called herself the Virgin 
Queen, had her beheaded on a scaffold hong with 
black, after an imprisonment of eighteen yeara." — 
•• That waa very ciuol," replied the lady.,-and ahe 
plonged again imoaorrow. 

•• You have perhapa beard,** aaid her comforter, 
•of the fair Jane of Naples, who was taken prisoner 
and atrangled ?*» •• I have a conftised recollection of 
her,** said the aiHicted Ohe. 

*«I must tell you,** added the other, *' the fate of a 
Queen, who, within my own time, waa dethroned by 
night, and died in a desert island.** ** 1 know all 
that atory,** answered the lady. 

'< Well then. I will inform you of what befel a 
great princess, whom I taught phtloaophy. She had 
a lover, aa all great and handsome princesses have. 
Her father once entered her chamber, surprised the 
lover, whoae ieaturea were all on fire, and whoae eye 
apsrkled like a diamond : ahe, too, had a moat love. 
ly complexion. The young gentleman*a look ao die. 
pleased the father, that he administered to him the 
most enormous box on the ear, ever given in that 
country. The lover seized a pair of longs, and broke 
the old gentleman's head: which waa cured with 
difiiculty, and atill carriea the acar. The nymph, in 
deapair, aprang through the window ; and dialocated 
her foot in auch a way, that she to this day limps per- 
ceptibly, through her mien ia otherwise admirable. 
The lover waa condemned to die, for having broken 
the head of a puiaaant monarch. You may judge the 
condition of the princess, when her lover waa led 
forth to be hanged. I aaw her during her long im 
prisonraent : ahe could speak of nothing but her afflic 
tiona." 

" Then w.hy would you not have me brood over 
mine ?** said the lady. •* Because,** said the philoso- 
pher, " you ought not to brood over them ; and be- 
cause, so many great ladiea having been ao miaera 
ble, it ill becomes you to despair. Think of Hecuba, 
of Niobe.** " Ah !** aaid the lady, if I had lived in 
their time, or in that of all your fine princesses, and 
you, to comfort them, had told them ray misfortunes, 
do you thing they would have listened to you ?** 

The next day, the philosopher loat hia only son ; 
and waa on the point of dying with grief. The lady 
had a list prepared, of all the kinga who had lost their 
children, and carried it to the philoaopher: he read it, 

found it correet, and wept on, aa much aa aver. 

Three montha afUr, they met again ; and were aur- 
priaed to find each other cheerful' and gay. They ' 
caused a handsome statue to be reared to tiub, with 
this inscription : " to thb great consolbr.** 



A Map of tub Railroaob and Canals in thb 
Unitbd States and Canada, aceompanied with a 
concise description of each. New York : Offiob 
or THE Railroad Journal.— We scarcely know 
any publication so well calculated aa thia to exhibit 
at a glance the vigorous and aucceasful entarprize o 
the United Statea in the career of internal improve 
menta. It will too aatoniah many persons to find 
how much haa been already completed in thia career, 
and how much more ia in a train of accomplishment. 
The lines are distinguished on the map, of enterpri- 
sea contemplated, commenced, and finiahed-Hio that 
it may be seen at once what the actual sute of each 
work is. There about 70 pagea of letter press, 
which furnish a brief and accurate description of 
each road or canal ; the whole bound up in a little 
pocket volume. 

Thb Dbolaration of [ndbpendbnob, beautifully 
printed in gold lettera on stiff paper, to aa to admit 
of being framed, haa been aent forth from the Xylo. 
graphic presa of Meaara* Wright 4c Duraod, Maiden 
lane. 

Tub Whig Almanac for 1835— ia another pub. 
lication, of which the notice may appropriately fol. 
low that of the Declaration of Independence, between 
which great event, and the name and principlea of 
Whigs, the association is inseparable. 

This Whig Almanac, which boaides all the uaa«l 
information of an almanac, has some very good 
Whig sentiments in the shape of aphorisms, extracts 
from Whig apeechea, dtc. may be had of J. & C. 
Strong, 150 Uouat«n 8treat» 



The Mcmoiro of Af . de Chateaubriand^-^f which 
the publication is I o be deferred till after hia death 
— are referred to and deacribed by himaelf, in what 
he calls a Testamentary Preface — which, however, 
be publiabet while yet alive, and of which a vary 
good tranalation will be found in our columns to- 
day. 

The aiogular and varied life ot thia aoldiar, poet» 
traveller, and atateaman, recordod in hia aparkling 
and antithiettcal atyle, and with hia aimple and aU 
most unconscious egotism, will constitute a most at- 
tractive work. The Teatamentary Preface of itaelf 
afforda a good foretaate of the book. 

[Translated for the Nbw York American.] 

MEMOIRS OF M. DS CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Tettamentary Preface* 

Paris, Atni. 1832. 
As it is impossible for me to foresee the hour of 
my dlsaolotion, and a^, at my advanced age, the daya 
of man are daya of grace, or rather days of pain, I 
intend to explain myself on the subject of a work un. 
dertaken, to cheer the gloom of thoae last houra of 
a man*a life, which no one valuea or knowa how to 
employ. 

The Memoirs at the head of which thia preface 
will be placed, embrace the whole coarse of my life. 
They were begun in 1811, and continue up to thi» 
time. I have aketched, and will fill up more accu. 
rately, the history of my childhood, my educalion^ 
my youth, my entering the army, my arrival at Paria*. 
preaentaiion to Louia XVI, the begmniog of the Re> 
volution, my voyagea to America, my return to Eu. 
rope, my emigration to Germany, and to England*, 
my^ return to France under the GDnaulate, my occu- 
pations, and my writings, during the Imperial away„ 
my visit to Jerusalem, my occupations, and my wri- 
tinga under the Restoration ; finally, the oomplet» 
hiatory of that Reatoration, and ita fall. 

I have aeen and known all the men who have play-^ 
ed any distinguished part in my day, either in my 
own country or in others, from Washington to Na» 
poleon, from Louis XVIII to Alexander, from Piu» 
VXI to Gresory XVI, from Fox, Burke, Pitt, Sheri. 
dan, Londondeiry, Capo d'latria, to Malaaberbea, Mi. 
rabeau, &c. firom Nelaon, Bolivar, Mehamet. th* 
Ggyptian Pacha, to Suffem, Bougainville, La Pa- 
rouse, Moreau, ^c. I formed one of a Triumvirate, 
without precedent among nattona; three poeta of 
oppoaite intereata and conntriea were at the aame 
time at the head of foreign afiairs» Mr. Oaimiog, ia 
England, I, in France, and Martinex de la Roaa, in 
Spain. 

I have auoceaaiyely jonmeyed through the idle 
yeara of my youth, and the busy years of the Repub* 
lican era, the aplendid pageant of Buonaparte, and 
the reign of the legitimatea. 

I have explored the aeaa of the old and the new 
world, and trodden the aoil of the four quarters of the 
world : after having encamped under the hut of the 
Iroqnoia, the tent of the Arab, in the wigwama of the 
Hurona ; among the ruina of Athens, of Jerusalem, 
of Memphia, of Carthage, of Grenada; among the 
Greeks, the Turks, the Moors ; among forests and 
ruiiia ; after wearing the bearakin of the savage, the 
silk caftan of the Mameluke ; after enduring poverty, 
hunger, thirat, and toil ; I have assisted as Minister 
and Ambassador, covered with gold, glittering with 
ribbons and orders, at the feaats of Princes and Prin. 
cesses, to return to poverty, and breathe the air of a 
prison. 

I have been intimately connected with a number of 
celebrated peraona in the army, the church, politicBt 
the bar, the arts and aciences ; I have immense mm. 
«D rials, more than four thousand private letters, the 
diplomatic correspondence of my various embassiea, 
ikat of my proceedings as Minister of Foreign Af- 
ihirs, among which are aome papera of my own hiih- 
srto never known ; I have borne alternately the mua. 
<et of a soldier, the staff of a traveller, the acrip of 
• pilgrim; as a mariner my fate haa shifted like 
ny sail, and, halcyon like, I built my neat upon the 
iratera. 

I have had much to do both with war and peace ; I 
tave aigned treaties and protocols, and published, aa. 
I jonmeyed on, numerous works ; I have been initia- 
ted in the aecreta of parties, of conrta, of atate ; I 
lave viewed doaely the greatest miafortnnes and 
i6e greatest men ; I have asaiated at aiegea, at ceo- 
gresaes, conclaves, and at the putting up and pulling 
down of thrones ; I have myaelf been an object of his* 
(ory, and I could have written it, and my solitary, 
dreaming, poetical life, glided on amid this world of 
realititfaii of cataatrophea, of tumult, of noiae, with 
the scna ef my dreams, Ckactaot Reni, Budon^ Al* 
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ituhemetf mnd with the daughters of my fuicy Attalot 
Amelia^ Clanea^ Cellida, Bymodoee — forming pert, 
yet without the pale ofi my ege, I perhepe exerted 
over it without knowing or eeeking for it a triple in- 
fluence, religious, political, and literary. 

I hare only round roe now four or Bye contempo- 
raries of a long tired fame. Alfieri, Canora, Monti, 
hare passed away. Of that bright galaxy, Italy re. 
tains only Piedmonte, and Manzoni. Pellico sighed 
away his best years in the dungeons of Spielberg. 
The genius of the country of Dante is doomed to si. 
lence* or forced to languish in a foreign land. Lord 
Byron and Mr. Canning died young. Walter Scott 
seems about to follow \ Goethe, corered with years 
and glory, hss sunk into the tomb. France has none 
left of that glorious age ; she is beginning a new era, 
while I lemam to bury my age, like the old piiest at 
the storming of Bezieres* who was to ring the bell to 
announce the fall of the last citizen, before he him- 
self died. 

When death drops the curtain behind me and the 
world, it will be found that my drama contains three 
aeu. From my early youth until 1800 I was a soU 
dier and a trareller ; from 1800 nntillSli. under the 
Consulate and the Empire, my life was a hterary 
one ; from the Restoration until the present day my 
life has been a political one. In my three socces. 
sire careers, I imposed upon myself a great work. — 
As a trareller, I aspired to the discorery of the polar 
regions ; as a literary man, I endearored to re es- 
tablish religion upon its own ruins ; as a statesman, 
I endearored to giro to the people the true represan. 
tatire monarchical system, with its rarious pririleges. 
I at least helped to conqaer that which is worth them 
all, which does away the need of a constitution — the 
liberty of the press. If I often failed in ray under, 
■ikings, it was the fault of my destiny. The foreign- 
M's who succeeded in their designs, were seconded 
ky fortune; they had powerful friends and a quiet 
sodntry to back them : I was not so fortunate. 

Of all the modem French writers ofmr day» I am 
Wie only one whose life and trarels at all assimilate, 
f rareller, soldier, poet, legislator ; it was among 
forests that I sang of forests, on board ship that I de. 
scribed the ocean, in exile that I learned what exile 
meant, in courts, public affairs and conclares that I 
studied prince i, politics, laws and history. The 
•rstors of Rome and Greece mingled with the cur. 
rent of public affairs, and shared its fate. In Italy 
and Spain, at the time of the middle ages, the rery 
first geniuses of the country participated in all the 
public feelings and actions. What noble but stormy 
times were those of Dante,-Tasso, Camoens, Ercillo 
and Cerrantes. 

In France our ancient peets ancL historians wrote 
amid the tumult of battles and the weariness of pil. 
grimages. Thibault, Count of Champagne, Vilie- 
hardouin, and Joinrille, borrowed from the incidents 
of their times materials for their romances. Frois. 
sard sought for history on the highways, and learnt 
it of the ChevoUert and Ahhit with whom he met and 
journeyed. But dating from the reign of Francis the 
1st., our writers hare been recluses, whose talents 
might express the spirit, but not the facts, of this 
age. 

If I am destined to lire, 1 will represent in my 
person what will be represented in my memoirs, the 
principles, the ideas, the erents, the catastrophes, 
the epopea of my age, for I hare seen the beginning 
and the end of a world, and the differing character, 
istics of this beginning and end often mingle together 
in my opinions. I found myself between the two 
ages, as if at the confluence of two large streams ; I 
plunged into their troubled waters, leering with ror 
gret the old shore which gare me birth, and swim, 
ming with high raised hopes towards that unknown 
strand where lands each new generation. 

These memoirs, dirided in books and parts, hare 
been written at different times, and in different 
places; tbeie sections naturally require a sort of 
prologue, which recalls the erents that have occur- 
red since the last dates, and notifies where I again 
uke up the thread of my disooorse. The rarious 
erents and the changing destinies of life, are thus 
strangely mingled together. It sometimes happens 
that amid my prosperity I am forced to speak of days 
of misery, and that again in the midst of grief and 
tribulaiion, I am carried back by circumstances to 
my bright days of happiness.^ 

The different feelings of my different ages, my 
youth mingling with my old age, the gravity of my 
experienced manhood clouding the sunshine of my 
lighter years, the rays of my sun from its rising to 
its setting crossing each other like the scattered 
rays of my own life, giro a sort of indescribable unity 
to my whole Work. My cradle partakes of the 
natnre of my tomb, my tomb of that of my cradle ; 
mj rafferinge become pleaaaires, my pleasures pain ; 



and no one can tell whether these memoirs were 
the offspring of a young or an old head. 

I do not say this to praise myself; for I do not 
well know whether it is praise- worthy; I only state 
what is true ; what has happened without my knowl. 
edge, was owing to the inconstancy of the storms 
which hare assailed my bark, and which often hare 
left me no place where to write this or that para- 
graph, but the rery rock which has caused my ship. 
wreck. 

I hare rerised these memoirs with a sort of pater- 
nal affection. 1 should like to call upon the dead to 
correct the proof sheet. The dead go quickly. 

The notes which accompany the memoirs are of 
three different kinds. The first, which are put at 
the end of the book, contain the illnstratlons and 
justifications. The second, at the bottom of the 
pages, refer to the actual time at which the me- 
moirs wore written. The third, also at the bottom 
of the pagesi hare been added since the memoirs 
were wntten, and bear the date of the time and 
place at which they were penned. One or two years 
of perfect quiet, in some obscure comer of the earth, 
would enable me to finish these memoirs ; bat I hare 
nererboen perfectly quiet, except during the nine 
months I slept in my mother'e bosom ; and I sup. 
pose I shall nerer find that repose again until I am in 
the bosom of our common mother, the earth. 

Sereral of my friends hare urged me, eren now, 
to publish my history ; but I oould not accede to 
their request. In the first place, I should, in spite of 
myself, in that case, be less frank and explicit ; and 
aeeondly, I hare always supposed that I wrote as 
if seated in my coffin* From that ciroumstanoo my 
work has reoeireda sort of religious coloring, which 
I could not alter without prejudice io the book ; it 
would griere me to hush that roice from the tomb* 
which perrades the whole of my memoirs. 

It will not, I hope, be thought strange, that J re- 
tain eome natural weakness, and that I am anxious 
concorning the fate of the poor orphan which I ahall 
leare behind me on the earth. If Minos thonght I 
had suffered onoogh in this world to bo at least in 
the other a happy shade, and would grant me a 
beam of light firom the fityaian Fields to gild my 
last pictnre, it would at leaet make the faults 
of the painter less glaring. Life does not suit me ; 
perhape Death will do better* 

SUMMARY* 

Tributes to the character and serrices of prirate 
men, are rare ; and there fbre, possibly the more ra 
luable. A recent instance of one of these, should be 
generally commemorated. 

A numbor of moot respectable citizens of Philadel- 
phia hare presented to the reteran philanthropist, 
Mathew Carey, a serrice of plate, in testimony of 
their respect. In they letter accompanying it, they 

My* 

** They hare long wimessed the unwearied efforts 
with which erery scheme of prirate benerolence, 
and erery plan of public improrement, have found in 
you a zoalous and disinterested adrecate : and deem 
year whole career in life an encouraging example, by 
the imitaiion of tthieh, wtthout the aid of official eta- 
tion or political power, every private citizen may be" 
eome a public henefectorV 

The following is the inscription on the plate : 

To 

Matbkw Caxst, 

From his sincere friends, aa a 

Testimonial of their gratitude 

For his public serrices. 

And their 

Esteein for his prirate rirtues. 

July 4, 1834. 

The first steam ressel under the British flag, ar- 

rired at this port last week, from Halifax ria Bos- 

ton. Her name is the " Cape Breton, of London.* 

Her agent, we onderetand, has been in the city some 

days, on business connected with the |Mining Com- 
pany of Cape Breton. 

Suamboat Bumt.^T\M steamboat Walter Ra. 
leigh, Capt. Gardiner, on her way from Elizabeth 
City (N. C.) to Charleston, was discorered to be on 
fire in the hold, on Tuesday night of last week, 
Georgetown light bearing S. by W. distance 19 miles. 
In about fire minutes after the fire was discorered, 
the flames had spread so rapidly that those on board, 
ten in number, were compelled to abandon the ressel 
and take to the boat, when thoy were fortunately 
picked up by the schooner Rice Plant, from George- 
town, and carried into Charleston. 



[From the Boeton Daily Adoertioer.] 
On Tuesday a fatal accident occurred at Brighton, 
where the Railroad passes under the bridge, ana 
where the cars usually stop for passengers. Mr. R. 
M. Bouton, a respectable mechanist of this city, and 
his wife, came to the place before the storm began, 
for the purpose of taking seats in the cars on their 
return to the city. While they were waiting for the 
cars the shower came on, accompanied with a rio. 
lent wmd. They retreated from the platform pro. 
rid ed tor facilitating the ascent to the cars, to the 
opposite side df the Railroadt where they were 
partially sheltered from the wind and rain, by the 
abutment of the bridge. The engineer on approach, 
ing the place, slsckened his pace as usu^l, but aa 
soon as he came in sight of the platform, perceiring 
no person there, and presuming that there were no 
passengers to get into the cars, he again let on the 
steam and proceeded without interrapting his course. 
In the mean time Mrs. Bouton, who was standing- 
between her husband and another gentleman, corer- 
ed by a Buffalo's skin, which they held orer them, 
did not perceire the approach of the engine until it 
approached rery near them. She immediately dart- 
ed ftom betweeor her companions, for the purpose of 
reaching the platform, on the other side of the Rail* 
road when slis was knocked down by the engine, 
which passed directly orer her. She fell between 
the wheels, and Was so crushed beneath the lower 
part of the engine, that her death must hare been in- 
stantaneous. 

Another Railroad Accident-^The Locomotire E. 
L. Miller, while on her way to town on Saturday 
last, and when within 59 miles of the city, the axle* 
tree of the Tender broke, and coming in contact with 
the Road, tore it up for a distance of about 150 feet, 
and threw the Passenger Cars off. The only person, 
al injury sustained was the dislocation of the shouU 
der of one gentleman. The Locomotire was not at 
all damaged, but arrired at the Depository yesterdsy 
afternoon, at 4 o'clock, with the passengers, among 
whom was the gentlemen that met with the injury, 
he baring experienced as little inconrenience from its 
effects, as is usual under such circumstances.— 
[Charleston Courier.] 

CffStts/ly.— Last Thursday afternoon, as a canal 
boat was passing under Genesee street bridge in 
Utica, a litle girl, about ten years old was discorer- 
ed on the deck, and on being warned to escspe, fled 
in the direction of the bridge, with which she came 
in contact, and was knocked down. Her head fall- 
ing between the bridge and a small cask, was dread- 
fully mangled, and her death was almost instan. 
taneous. 

DKSTaucTtrs Tornado at Utica. — A slip from the 
office of the Utick Observer, dated the 15th instant, 
furnishes us with the following account of a riolent 
and destructire tornado at that place : 

** Our city was risited yesterday by one of the 
serereet and most appalling thunder storms, accom- 
panied by a complete hurricane of wind, hail and rain, 
erer experienced by eur inhabitante. The atorm 
came up suddenly at half past 4 P. M. and lasted 
about ten minutes. For a few minutea it seemed aa 
if notliittg could withstand its fury. Dry good boies 
and awnings in Genesee street were seen flying in 
the air like the fallen leares of Autumn ; horses were 
frightened and carriages upset — indeed the whole 
mass of earthly things appeared to be moving and 
yielding to its mighty power. The storm abated and 
the destruction which nvas so fearfully going on was 
fortunately terminated. Our strefts were flooded 
with water ; and thousands of panes of glass hare 
been destroyed by the force and magnitude of the 
hail. Throughout the whole extent of damage and 
destruction of property, howerer, we are happy to 
state, no lires were lost, nor any person, surprising 
as the fact may be. materially injured. Of the 
amount of damage it itf impossible for ua to form a 
correct estimate ; probably it will exceed 25 thou, 
sand dollars. 

The destruction of property has been great, and 
seems to hare been more particularly confined to that 
portion of our city lying on the highest ground. 

Nambs,— A writer in the Illinois Pioneer says, 

that the following nick.names hare hare been 

adopted to distinguish the citizens of the following 

states : — 

In Kentucky, they're callM Coro.Crackers, 
Ohio, Buckeyes, 

Indiana ... Hoosiers, 
Illinois ... Suckers, 
Missouri, . - Pukes, 
Michina, T. . Woolrerines. 

The Yankees ara called Eels. 
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[F^rom the National Oaxette.] 
An eflbrt wm recently made in Paris berore the 
Tiribwtal de Premiere inttance^ to deprive Mr. Adri- 
en Hope, « don of the opulent Dutch banker, of the 
management ofhie fortune, on the score of uneound- 
neta of mind. The parties who instituted the process, 
were his mother and step-father, M. and Mad* Ber- 
thIeUJt. Among^ the questions asked him to ttst his 
sanity, was one requiring him to tell how many bush- 
efs are contained in a eelien^ which he could not an- 
swer ; but it turned dut that no one in the court was 
able fo iflve a correct reply. On this discovery, con- 
•fderable laughter was produced by a voice exclaim, 
ing, that they should all be declared lunatics. The 
advoci^te of the defendant insisted upon the insuffi- 
ciency of the evidence against his client, and asseru 
edthat the suit had been brought by Mr. Berthieux 
in revenge for the other having thrown offhis autho. 
rity and taken from him the direction of an extensive 
|>roperty. It was finially decided that although there 
Wm no adequate reaaon to justify a declaration of lu- 
mey, the proofs of Mr. Hope's incapacity Co manage 
bis aifMirs were strong enough to authorize the no« 
minatiog of a guardian. 

Poor Adrian Hope» we knew him well, long years 
ago, in the brilliant promise of his early life, when 
fortnne, genius, and a noble nature, bade fair to make 
his career one of unmingted' honor and usefulness. 
We knew too that mother — mar&tre rather — who 
even then persecuted and embittered the.bright days 
of her brighter son, and who too soon succeeded in 
estranging him from hi« family, though she could 
not deprive him of his inheritance. 

Adriiin Hope is the youngest son of Wilis mt Hope, 
who was for many years at the head of the famous 
house of Hope dc Co. of Amsterdam. His father. 

in dying, left to the elder son, Henry, who labor- 
ed under some taint of hereditary insanity, a lar- 
ger share of fortune than to Adrian; but the 
•bare of Adrian, curtailed as it was, was yet 
princely. After residing for a while in Swe. 
djsn, as the Chargd d* Affaires, of Holland, Adrian 
went to Paris, and there, for many years, be 
has, we have long known with pain, been wasting 
himself Itnd his means in the inglorious dissipations 
of that capital. The catastrophe which h»s fallen on 
many of his name before, now seems to have overta- 
ken him. 

Letters received at Washington from the West, 
mention that the regiment of Dragoons, which eoiko 
weeks ago left Fort Gibson on an excursion into the 
interior,' had been heard from as late aa the 3d of July, 
at' which time they hsd reached a point on the False 
Wnshita, IdO miles above Fort Towson. 

The Governor of Connecticut has designated the 
first Monday ia October for the choice of three mem- 
hef 8 of Congress, to supply the places of Messra, 
Foot, Ellsworth and Huntington. 

Messrs. Foot and Huntington have been appointed 
Judges; Mr. Ellsworth returns to the bar. They 
hmve all deserved well of their state and county, and 
nay we trust have, not less worthy successors. 

March of JntelUef at Rome. — I went the other 
dky to the Church of the Gesu, and heard a priest 
discourse, very much to his auditors* comfort, about 
the best means of eluding justice, and not less to his 
own, being well defended at both ends by a black 
square cap and an arm-chair. You may form some 
iaea of the state of illumination in which the people 
ai^e here, just under the sky-light of holy Mother 
Church, when I ^ell you of what tho discourse con- 
sisted. A reUtion of three miracles (no doubt by 
the way of hints for use to the audience) which 
rescued as many convicts from the secular arm. 
I noted down the last two. One was of a prisoner 
whose chains fell off at his prayer, (so the pri/sst 
averred, but did not say whether or not by the aid of 
a file, and for whom a double door flew open, of its 
own accord necessarily (as we know how delicate 
convicts are about injuring the carpentry of a- jail. 
house.) The other was of a tough subject, who 
\a€km the repe which had hanged ** so many before 
him" (^(tat an Epicurean !) — with a bran new one to 
boot — upon which the mob shouted, a miracle ! and 
the probationer was let loose, either on account of 
the strength of his neck or his piety. Much stress 
was properly laid on the second irope being bran new 
(** ttitta nttoeo— :/tNM huoniaeima^ e foriioeima ;**) and 
complete satisfaetion with the discourse waspainted 
in every visage, especially that of the preacher. — 
Thus psoeeeda the March of Intellect at Rome. — 
[Letter iron Rome, in the Athenasom.] 



The following is the conclusion of the visit, by 
the American Comniisioners, to the Grand Pawnees. 

The writer tells us in a private note, that " theac« 
count of the Council is net as full aa might be, 
owing to the loss of some of his notes." It will, 
however, be fjund very interesting. 

We observe that several journals have ascribed 
these sketches to Waehington Irving ^ and the Bal- 
timore American, in particalar, publishes the last 
under that gentleman's name. Much as we we are 
persuaded the real author must be flattered by this 
mistake, yet itia only just, to him^whom we are not^ 
permrttad to name— 4o say, that Mr. Washington! 
Irving is not the writer of these sketches. 



INDIAN 8KBTCUE9, No. Uf.— Continued frona Aug. 1. 
GaARD Pawnbb Coijnoil. 

The second day after our arrival among the 
Pawnees was appointed for holding the Council, it 
was a fine frosty morning; theeun rose like a huge 
ball of crimson osot the tops of the low hills, pour- 
ing a flood of lurid light upon the dancing waters of 
the PI sitte, gemming wtth a thousand rainbow- tints 
the BparkHng frost beads that glittered upon the tall 
withering grass of the prairie, and casting a dull, 
red glare upon the dead trunks of the island trees, 
which leaned over the stream, reflecting their gnarl- 
ed and twisted limbb in the broad mirror of the still 
wateri which rested under the lee of the islands. 

A number of us had left the lodge early in the 
morning, and were alowly strolling towards the banks 
of the Platte. The village was Tone and still, save 
the gaunt, sinewy foriha of the Indian wolf dogs, 
who were prowling through the town in search of 
food. The savages had not yet left their Iait>s, except 
one or two solitary figures, which were here and 
there seen muffled in their robes, and hurrying 
swiftly forward to their abodes, to give information 
to their dasky inmates that the strangers were stir- 
ring, and were then passing through the town. Oc* 
casionally aa vre passed the dark, funnel-like mouth 
of the dwellings, the half of a face might be seen, 
cautiously lofwing out from the low covered pas 
sage, which lead to the inner door of their lodges, and 
after staring for an instant at the party, vanishing into 
the interior to call out ihe rest ot the inhabitants. 

We had not proceeded fiir, before about a dozen 
halfjitanred Indian wolf dogs had collected together 
at our heels, occasionally raising their nostrils and 
baring their long white fangs just sufficiently to give 
vent to the deep illnatured growl Which came rumb. 
ling up from their chests — while their greeu flashing 
eyes, their long bristling hair, and their tails stiffly 
extended, as they slowly stalked after us, convinoed, 
lis they waited only for the slightest appearance o( 
fe^r on our part to commence ah attack, and at the 
stme timaplanly shewed chat however welcome our 
appearance might be to the Indians themselves, there 
were still some mombers of the village who did not 
participate in the general feeling of joy. 

In spite, however, pf this show of ill will, we con- 
tinued o'l^r walk until we reached the Platte, where 
we seated ourselves upon the body of a dead tree 
wtiicfi lay prostrate on the bank of the river. 

In the meantime the indians, who had received 
intelligence of our movements, began to edge to- 
wards the stream, the children came running openly 
and in droYes around us, While the old men and war- 
riors carelessly sauntered along towarda the water, 
and came down updn us as if by accident, while 
others even more reiiringthan these, crouched down 
in the long gvase, ereeping stealthily to the spot, un* 
til at length every stutnp' concealed a painted form, 
and every bush was Alive with the. curious face of 
the inbabitaflta ef the town, who had stolen from 
their homes to gaze upon their vriiters. 

Nearest to us was a tali thin Indian, clad in an old 
worn out Bufllild robe ; there was a **galIow8 bird" 
look about hibi— no doubt some prodrgal son disin- 
herited by a crusty old curtiiudgfeion father — he was 
standing witli hia baek half turned towarda us, and 
his (ace tamed away, appurentlygazingupthe livcjr, 
the very attitude to "give the lie" to bis eyes, which 
were convulsively straining, towards . us from the 
comer of their sockets, and scanning our every move- 
ment with an intense and eager curiosity. 

At length one of the party anxious to gain some 
information respecting the disposition of our horses, 
beckoned him forward : this was a signal for ail the 
rest, who came trooping up from all quarters, to gra- 
tify their curiosity, under the pretence of giving in. 
formation ; and upon every sign made by us, about 
twenty tongues gabbled off theit answers, at a rjte 
not aliogedter iDtellrgibld, especially to persons most 



profoundly ignorant of etery sylfable of their lan- 
guage. 

After spending about half an hour upon the banks, 
and finding that nothing was to be gained in the way 
of information from them, we turned off in the direc- 
tion of the village. 

The town, which we had left silent and apparently 
desolate, -was now humming with life ; the warriors 
had collected around in small knots of five and six, 
and by their vehement gestures were apparently >enr 
gsged in earnest conversation^^he children were 
rolliiig and tumbling in the dirt — the squaws were 
busily engaged in bringing from their lodges large 
leather sacks of shelled com* — others were spread- 
ing it out to dry upon Ihe leather of their buflalo akin 
tents, which hud been stretched out upon the ground 
for that purpose— some were busily engaged in 
cleansing from it the decayed kernels and packing it 
up in small sacks of a whitish undressed leather, re. 
scmbling parchment, and others were employed in 
depositing these in their each-holes,* for a winter's 
store. 

In another direction, at a distance from the village, 
a band of Indian females were slowly wending their 
wsy along the top of one of the low prairie ridges, to 
their daily labor in the small plantations of corn, 
which are scattered in ewery direction i^round the vil. 
lage wherever a spot of rich black soil gives promise 
of a bountiful harvest ; some of these are as far as 
eight miles distant from the town. 

There is a fearful uncertainty hanging around the 
lives of these females. At the rising of the sun they 
depart to their toil, often to never to return, being 
constantly exposed to the attacks of lurking bands 
of hostile tribes, which steal down upon their villages, 
cutting oflf indiscriminately, man, woman or child, 
that happen to fall in their grasp, and disappearing 
with equal silence and celerity, their presence being 
unknown until the long absence of a friend or a 
mutilated body found sometimes after the lapse of 
several days, conveys to their friends a thrilling token 
that the hand of the destroyer has been busiedamorig 
them, and the hour of vengeance has passed. 

As we proceeded on oar return, we were again fol- 
lowed by a committee of the dogs of the town, who 
formed in a ttain behind us, with the same expres- 
sion of ill feeling aw had been manifested by their pre. 
deceSsork. But this last display of rancour was of 
short duration, for a stout tattered Indian, who looked 
as if his last ablution had been performed during his 
infancy, mshed out front the mouth of one the lodges 
and with a few vigorous applications of his feet 
changed ihe prospect of nfTairs. In an instant the 
flashing eyes of the curs sunk from fury to meekness, 
the hair #hich i>ri8tled boldly up wts sleeked quiet, 
ly down to their backs, the tails which had stood 
out as erect as bars of iron, were mcked snugly 
away between their hind legs, and the mouths of 
several who had been very liberal of their snarls and 
growls, and who had been very severely handled for 
this expression of ill will, were now widely opened 
in a yelling remonstrance against the indulgence ef 
that ill will in any save themselves-^in short, they 
were most unmercifully beaten, and fled yelping and 
howling in every direction. 

In another quarter, our attention was called to the 
long, lean, wiry forms of the old heralds, who were 
now stalking through the town, calling forth the war- 
riors, and ezhortipg them to prepare for the Coun- 
cil, and ocqationally stopping in their journey, to 
take a short gossip with some old gray-headed cro- 
ny, who stood blinking like an' old time- worn owl 
from the entrance of his dwelling, or else pausing 
to bestow a Kttle wholesome advice upon some wild 
urchin who had been guilty of a delinquency, or de- 
tected in the transgression of some rule of decoram 
towards their guests. 

Upon reaching the lodge of the chief, we found 
that active preparationa had been made for holding 
the Council. The goods and presents which had 
been received hastily into the building were now 
piled carefully up; the lodge had been cleanly 
swept; a large cherry fire was crackling in the cen. 



» The cache is a large hold dug in the ground like 
cistern : they are narrow at the top, (about three 
feet in diameter) but widen as they descend, until 
their form somewhat resembles that of a jog ; they 
will contain about one hundred bushels of com. 

Upon leaving their villages thu Indians deposit 
their com, which is to serve for their winter's 
store, in these granaries and cover tho aperture 
with earth, so thai it is impossible for a person cm- 
acquainted with their exact position to dscover the 
entrance. The name cash or cache is given by the 
French traders who derive it from the word cacber 
(to conceal.) 
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tre ; the rabUe crowd of Uuogers and haDgers-ou had 
beea routed ; aod besides the family of the chief, 
we were the only occupants of the spacious build- 
ing. 

Mid.day was (he time appointed Cor the opening 
of the CooQcU. and at that hour the Chiefs and 
Braves began to assemble. They were full dressed 
for the occasion. Many of the younger warriors 
had spent the whole morning io preparation, and 
now presented themsoWes, folly ornamented for the 
mooting. Every wrinkle, every bone, and every 
muscle in their swarthy faces, was strongly and gla^ 
lingly '* set out** in vernullion, or else covered with 
long white stripes, produced from a species of clay 
abounding in the neighborhood. 

As the hour for the opening the Council grew 
nearer— the lodge began to fill, the tall muffled forms 
of the warriors now poured in, in one continuous 
stream, moving without disturbance to the place al 
lotted diem and seating themselves in silence around 
the chief, according to the rank which they held in 
the tribe. There was no wrangling, or bustle for pre- 
cedence, each knew his station, and if perohwBoe one 
of them had occupied the place of some more diS' 
tinguished warrior, upon his appearance he imroedi- 
aielf roee-from hie settandiMught elnewheie for one 
more suited to his own rank. 

The crowd continued, flowing into the interior 
until the lodge waa^lod almost to suffocation : as 
they came la they had oented tbemselvee in circles 
around the phMft until five or six had thus been form- 
td one beyond the other, the last being ranged around 
•gainst the wall of the bailding. In the ring nearest 
the head chiefs, were seated the principal chiefs and 
braves, or those warriors whose deeds of blood had 
entitled them to a high rank in the councils of the 
nation. The more distant ei roles were filled by a 
few of the young men of the village who were 
admitted to the council, whilo the passage which led 
to the open air was completely blocked up with the 
tight wedged mass of women and children, who had 
tbns. ventured as near as they dared* to mingle in the 
deliberations of the t«ibe. 

In the course of half an hour, nearly all theprinci- 
pal warriors had assembled. The chief then filled a 
large stone pipe, and lighting it, drew a few puffs 
himself, inhaling the smoke into bis longs, and blow 
tag it out in long blasts fVom his nostrils : he then 

red it to the whites, who, each having inhaled a 
whiffs in their turn, handed it to their neighbors ; 
who again passed it on, until it had made the circuit 
of the whole assembly. While this was going on, 
our attention was attracted by a violent commotion 
in the passage leading into the lodge, and in a mo- 
ment afterwards, the naked head and shoulders ot 
the Wild Horse (mentioned before) towered above 
the crowd : he forced his way through them, and 
"burst naked into the building, where he seated him. 
self in the inner ring, leaning his back against one 
of the pillars which supported the roof of the lodge. 
iThe chief scowled grimly at the disturbanoe caused 
by his entrance— but he was a giant, whose wrath 
was not to be courted, and the matter passed off io 
silence. After a short time had elapeed, Mr. E 
rose and addressed, the Council, stating the views 
of the Oovomment, and at the same time the condi- 
tion^ oj" the treaty. 
..X^inng the whole of the address every sound was 
hushed into a deep and thrilling silence-— not a form 
stirred ; but all sat with their eyes steadily fixed up- 
on his conntenance ; there was not even a long drawn 
lireath to break an upon the voice of the speaker, as 
it floated through the lodge—save now and then, 
wh^tt some proposal, which met with their peculiar 
^probatibn» would elicit an exclamation, or rather 
a loud grunt of approval, from the deep sounding 
chests of the whole assemblage. 

Wheii Mr. E. had fim'shed his address, the chief 
of the Grand Pawnees rose and folded his heavy 
buffalo robe around his body ; his right arm and breast 
were left bare, while the other hand and the lower 
pi^t of his body were completely hid by the dark 
Iplds of his shaggy mantle. For a few moments he 
■lood hcing Mr; E. in silence ; then stepping for. 
irard^^his{chest seemed \^ swell out — he threw back 
his head, and raising his arm with one of the fingers 
•lighdy extended as if to command attention — he 
faititfd and gaxed with a hawk eye upon the iron fa. 
^(tiM of his vrarriors. The pause and glance were 
biaih momentary; for without moving the position of 
fcia arm he commenced his hatangue. It was short, 
anargetic, and abounding with all the high wrought 
fignaan of Indian oratory. As he proceeded, he 

Sa# more and more animated; his chest rose and 
U; his finely modulated voice, which at first had 
•Man like nioaic over the sttUness, now grew louder 
l^jondsr. imtil its deep fierce tones rang like thua- 



der through the building. He threw his robe from 
his shoulders, leaving bare his almost convulsed 
frame ; he fixed his eagle eye upon us, and extend, 
ing his bare arms towards us he waved them over 
our beads with a wild fury of gesticulation, which, 
but for the words of friendship which accompanied 
them, would have led us to fancy him some demon 
pouring out upon us the most fearful threats of ven- 
geance. For about ten minutes his voice rolled 
through the lodge, when he suddenly fell from the 
loud energetic language which he was then using to 
the usual silvery gutteral tones which were natural 
to him, and in a short time he finished his harangue. 

After him rose up his son, the second Chief of the 
tribe, and commenced his address. While he was 
proceeding, a noise had arisen at the extreme part 
of the lodge, near the passage. At first the voices 
bad been low and smothered, but at last they broke 
out into a loud and angry altercation. At the early 
part of the disturbance, the Wild Horse was crouch- 
ing at the foot of one of the pillars, with his hands 
interlocked with each other,, his arms encompassing 
his legs, and his body nearly hid by the long matted 
hair which hung down over it. At first he contented 
himself by an occasional sharp word addressed to 
the crowd, which for a few moments would hush up 
the disturbance ; but when the brawling voices broke 
out into an open clamor, he started to his feet, and 
stalking like a Hercules among them, he shook his 
brawny arms over their heads, and a few stem 
words thundered from his mouth, which had the 
effect of magic in soothing the angry passions of 
the disputants. The voicee sunk into silence, and 
the noise was hushed. For a few moments he 
maintained his menacing attitude over them ; then 
turning his angry foce from them, be reeumed his 
sution at the foot of the pillar, and the Chief pro- 
ceeded in his harangue. 

When he had concluded, the different Chiefs rose 
up and addressed the party, welcoming them to 
their homes, with the kindest expressions of hos- 
pitality ; and at the same time expressing their en. 
tire acquiescence in the terms of the treaty. Afier 
them several of the braves and wsrriors arose, and 
spoke to the same effect ; and when they had con- 
cluded, the following day was appointed for signing 
the treaty. The pipe was again passed round* and the 
Council breaking up, the warriors left the lodge. 

During the whole time af the deliberation, which 
lasted about six hours, the interior of the building 
had been excessively hot ; and the instant it was 
cleared, we strolled out into the open prairie. A% 
a distance there was a large crowd gathered toge- 
ther. We went towards it, and found that they had 
assembled to witnase the slaughter of one of our 
oxen, the destined victim for the ratification of the 
treaty. The hunter who was to enact the part of 
butcher, had loaded his rifle, and now moved for- 
ward. The crowd, who had an spprehensive dread 
of fire-arms, spread off in a wide circle around, 
leaving the animal alone exposed to liis view. The 
beset, who then for the first time eeemed to have 
a suspicion of the fate that awaited him, held up his 
head, and gazed steadily at the hunter. He took a 
few steps — thO trigger clicked — the gun was to his 
cheek — we heard the bullet strike ; the sharp report 
echoed through the town ; and the next instant the 
beast reared his heavy frame erect in the air, and 
fell forward on the ground; but the ball had not 
done its duty — it had fractured the skull without 
being fatal. By degrees* the animal raised him- 
self from the ground, upon his haunches. His 
head hung heavily forward, and there was a thin 
wavy streak of blood trikling down from the bullet 
hole in his forehead. Still he feebly supported his 
form upon his tottering four feet, his huge body 
rocked to and fro in the last extremity of anguish, 
while the deep moaning bellows whieb burst from 
his heaving lungs, almost resembled the tor- 
tujed cries of a human sufferer. But this was soon 
over, a second time the hunter advanced and fired, 
the ball was fatal, it crushed through the bone of 
the skull, and the beast fell forward w'lSi a deep groan. 
The crowd, raising a loud cry of exultation and de 
light, closed around him. We had seen it all ; it was 
sickening ; we turned away and left the Indian butch. 
era to E eir work. 



LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

jrr THE AMERICAN 8TEABI CARRIA6EC0MPANY, 
OFPIlILADELPHIAf ruipeccAilly inform the public, and «■ 
pecially Railroad and Transportation Companies, that tliey 
nave becooie sole proprietors of certain improvements In the 
construction of Locomotive Engines, and oUier railway car« 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen U. Long, of the United Sutes 
Engineers, by letters patent fh>m the tfnlted States, and that 
they are prepared to execute any orders for the consnruetion ot 
Locomotive Engines, Tenders, &c. with which ihoy may be 
Avored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagwnenu thoy may make In reference to this line •t 
business. 

They have already In their possession the requisite appara* 
as for the construction of three classes of engines, viz. en. 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 

The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following rates of speed, viz. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at a vxed of 18 miles per 
hour ; a four ton engine at a speed of SS 1 S miles per honr. 
Their performance in other respects will be warranted to equal 
that or the best English engines ot the same class, with respect 
not only to their emcieney In the conveyance of burtliens, but 
to their dnmbllliy, and the cheapnem and facility of their re* 
pairs. 

Tne engines will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal- 
plneiwooa, coke, or any other fUel hitherto used In loeomotivi: 
engines. " - 

The terms shall be qmte as favorable, and even more mode 
rate, than those on which engines of the same class can be 
procured Arom abroad. 

All orders for engines, dee. and other eommunieatloos in r»- 
ruence to the subject, will be addr e s s ed to the subecriber. In the 
city of Philadelpnia, and shall receive prompt attention. 
By order of the Company. 

Wlil.] 

December 8d, 1433. 



tf TOWBraSMD it DVRFICS* of Palmyra, Matw 
faelurert of RtUlroad Rope, havlngremoved their esiablirh> 
nentto Hudson, under the name olJhirfee^ Uay fc Co. offer to 
supfriy Rope of any required length (wiihout splice) for io" 
elined planes of Mlroads at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any of the principal cities in the United States. As to 
Che quality ot Rope, the public are referred to J. B. Jervis,£ng. 
IC. a H.R. R. Co., Albany ; or James Archibald. Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, CarbonC 
dale, Luseme county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbia covnty, New-York, / 
January 99, im. > 



JAM NORRIB, Secretary. 



Fr fturther -InAmnatioa on this subject see No. 49, page 
778, Vol. S, of Railroad Journal. 

KAII«1VAT IROir. 

IFlai Bart In 
lengthsoflitolS 
feet counter sunk 
40 do. 1 1 do. f do. 1 boles, ends cm at 

800 do. % do. { do. (an angle of 46 de. 

900 do. 9^ do. f do. ] grees with spll- 
soon expected. ( dug plates, nails 

J to suit. 
250do.ofBdiro&aiLiof 96 lbs. per yard, whhihe requisite 
chairs, keys and plos. 

Wrou^t Iron Rims of 30, 33. and 36 inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Con, and or 69 inches diameter for Loco- 
motive wheels. 

Axles of 84, S|, 81, 3L 3}, 31, and 3^ Inches diameter for Rail • 
wayCais and Locomotives of patent bron. 

The above will be sold free of duty, to SiaU Ooveraments 
and Incorporated Oovemments, and the Drawback taken In 
part payment. A. fc O. RALSTON. 

9 South Front street, Phlladslphla. 

Models and samples of all the different kinds of Rails, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use, both In this 
cottncry aadOraat Britain, will be exhibited to those disposed co 
examine them. dTlmeowr 



KHonnBB&nio ahd burvbtiso 

UIBV&USUBHTB. 

_ _ The subecriber manulkctures all kinds of Instrumeety In 
hir profession, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles of 
construction aiid workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured in the Vniied States ; several of which are entirely new; 
among which are an Improved Compass, with a Telescope at- 
tached, br which angles can be taken with or without the uso 
of the needle, with perfect accuracy-^lsu, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, with two Telescopes— and a Levelling Instrument, with a 
Goniometer attached, particularlyaJspted to Railroad purpo- 
see. WM. J. TOUNO, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street* 

Phllsdelphla. 

The following recommendations are respectfully submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested.1 

BaUlmore, 1699. 

In reply to thy Inquiries respecting the Instruments manu- 
factured by (hee, now In use on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I cneerfttlly Airnlsh thee with the following information. 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart, 
mentofconstructionoftby makeis seven. The whole nuB>- 
ber of the << Improved Compass*' Is eight. These sre all ex. 
elusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra. 
duation Department. 

Boih Levels and Ceeiposies are In good repahr. They have 
in fact needU but little repairs, except fh>m accidents to whjch 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 

X have found that thy pauems for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to anr others 
in use, ana the Improved Compass Is superior to any other de. 
crIpUon of Goniometer that we nave yet tried In laying the rails 
on this Road. 

This instrument, more recently Improved with a reversiAg 
Ulescope, in place of the vane eights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or convenience of 
the Compass. Ills indeed the nioet completelv adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and cheap instrument that I have yet 
seen, end I cannot but believe it wiU be preferred to all others 
now in uidVbr laying of rails— and in fact, when known, Ittiink 
It will be as hichiy appreciated for common surveying. 
Respeafully thy^ friend, 

JAMES P. STABLER, Superiniendant of Construction 

of BaMnMre and Ohio Railroad. 

Phllsdelphla, Feblrvary, 1899. 
Having for the last two years made constant use of Mr. 
7oanff*B ** Patent Improved Compass,'* I can saJbly say I be 
lleve It to be much superior lo any other Insirumentof the kind, 
now In use, and as such most cheerfully recommend it to En. 
gineers and Surveyors. E. U. GlLL, Civil Engtaeer. 

%ermantown, February, 1899. 



For a year past I have used Instruments msde by BJr. W.J. 
1 ounf , oi Philadelphia, In which he has com^ ' ^ ' 
ties of a Theodolite with the common Level. 



In which he has combined the proper- 



I consider these Instruments admirably calculated for layin 
out Railroade, and can recommend them to ths notice oi Engi 
Qsen as nsaflnrable to any other* for that purpose. 

HXNRT B. CAMPBBLL, Rng. Philad., 

oaiy iOesnaAl.aiidNoiiisi»B«Uieift': 



AMERICAN RAILROAD JOfTRNAI.. 



A Porrlc*L Geii,— Tl 
lh« Album of tha lioMi ii 
Niigiri : 



MAOAKA. 

In lliy (lorlDun rsbo 

Unklf. UodbmlliK: 



RMflUllT, MiUlnit Iho I 



THE BLEEPING CHILD,— Bt Lnsu 



Tbf natrnar oT Uw puiUnc nitm 

BiDka mt Ilia •Ml wlilcb biiHiu. .. 
I.IUainl« hrwililni. la lita^rMw, 



' of Uw puiliinE • 
■'-•pdlwlr'-'' 

inililin 



lliaalaT«lya<tlii loTlaw, 

H|lbinl£bwiul4orurn 
Om aiM wlikh •till I'Ulu I 



Wkai toii HDlua ihi' •oul ra Htmno, 
WlwM rW<Hi> ilf<U Iwlhre Um T 

Far wRodcHni Miilln of ciundlCH mlxli 
O'ct liiy (lul rnmuraa tKiiHlnfi 

9»T, nni k lluiliibl— ■ rami dF aanh 

Marlup, aftir la unwaa wlap, 

Tinrilal«ai|ilrli(n*rlii(, 
Nav liean tha Hum fbam coldra Aprlnn. 

Wtaara iui|cto an ndarliw, 
Aid, wHta tlH iwrr hrikcal IbroBi, 

Amunil I Mr Makar praMni. 
Tbir Jaymr ■■— ■■-'- •' 

HHplir 



■ •nniirtnt 



I maVx ih 
nh— and tka dnaiu wbicb 
ball Cute and tj lufailMr. 
m alefp I whilt nleep la pDj 
« einhry tic* irow nroiiE 



TKAILBOAl) AND CANAL HAP. 

Ii. liarliaUUbrWiDclMi. Ill* vuiugilnBcouvtnlaatp 

oTIMIn IHW, liTliM ■ ciuilH 4cwiiHl Jl of, Miefonau 
■Kb tnadaudCinal<Mln«biJunihaUap. It wUI alvi ba 
■p hi JftrWt Pii^r««er», an aa w ha forwarded iiy niall i" iiij 

pvtaClhe cDunlry ; ibe pcHla|« oT wlilflta, unnol alccpd 44. 
Mdiunliilily iioii5crni.,la«riy Dan »r ilia muuly. 
PublUicd ni 31 Wall smti, N. Y , by 
AlSif D, K. MINOR* J. E. UBALLLB. 



HOTIOB TO HAHUPAOTDRERS, 

• BIMOH FAIRMAN, sfiha •llUia at Luninibo.-f h, I 
lUD'IOIKtnHBlur, and alita or new-York. Ii(alii>eiiii 
^i In bpeHiloa bHaeUna fbr mikini Wroiifhi Naili 
■i|iura potnit. Tbiamadiina will make aboiu •I.— " 

, and abnni lony IM nalla in ■Rilnuia,knd Iniba 

>rtti» larfar ai»>, <T«n w aplkaa Cor lUp*. Tba nail » 
nareil ■ndcoaHaftvn tha oiaeUna coapIaMly haued to 
laa.lhatlli cip^lTfor b^nn clancbadla nwdbinJauN. 
Iiaraa powarlaBUfflcItBtlodrLfd una inichJnei aad niaT 
f be*M)lladwbara>uch wwerrordrlvinf machlnary Iain 
Likin 8ald Falrinan will nU*. rend ind w*rr*m nii- 
B»a«Une,uiany pensaawbo may apply ^rlbanaiHMr 

lla^waallona hairarhliHtmi rtfbl Tar (be uie ofaaM 

•rlnfbnBatloni or la purcheee. will pleaaa la call atih* 
ilaeabopof Mr. John HuBiphrey, In iha Tillage c( Leu 
urfk.— Aupiaiia, i»3. asbiTrmIiF 



FATBST BAII.BOAI>, HRIP AHD BOAT 
SPIKE! . 

t^ The Troy Iron and Kail Feclory keep tonalenlly to. 
••la arary aiMnalTe aaaonmenl ofWiouf hldplkuand Italia 



Kallmihl Companlaa may be aoppllrri wiib flplkaa bailnf 
■Bounlandon ahonnotKn. Almoal ailihc Kailrnidan - 
ika kboir* Rami Iteury— ISc T-hlchparpcHihayaraivn 



•BlkaaBadebylha haamai 
EfAllofdandiracied t> 
ptlBCtwllr UlaaMd to. 



the A|anl, Tmy.H. T., will 
HEKRT BUBDEH, A(an 



Tny.N.T.Jnly.l 

I^Bplkaa arakapi lor ule.at riuory prkaa, by I. 
TMroaaM, Albany, and Ibe urinel pat Iran Marehanra In, 
BVaodTrDTi J.I. Bnnar, j»J Water xreel, Naw-rorl 
ILJHMa.PhllaiJelptala; T. Jaavien, Baiilmore; Dafra 



Uodlu ill 
•craaalnt 
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to kaep pace wilh Ibe dally 
H. BURDEN. 



O. LANSING, Engraver on Wood, 

3S WALL STBEET. 

^TAU kiadi of MaehiaaiT ««medr drawn, and w 
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MECHANICS' 



"' ""IT Many ijm ( 
All I lanjUi ft 






r tba MaiailiHi. li« watleuiru conncclid with 

A rapid ihinea atllaennteniadliienvEn llialil 
law J>idlHiHi(prai>arulon M naiarlafa that baa 

tln|u)>hFd Uie pabtlcailon. 'nwra aiu a nunbt. _ , 

swinitlllly vnluaMa Itiiu tba mild InronnatbiB Fmbodled In 
then, and Dihen, afaln, tbM will recunaMUid iheiuiel*n it 
Kf inllie leaa aavHe reHlEr, who Biwaye loob incHaecn 
nilnnMnttobuiDlB|kd wllb loatriKllon.H.M'Vo'k ABiert- 

T6e ilwareilcid and prBrtiealU 
hHiI liiliirBiilliiH In time putti 

'rule pgcludlcal rrally duc-vn 

uiilini wlib wliktaiikBrpa pace Willi (lie nirclianlcalluiprc 
leuu.oT tba aft. Il It, waaFa,adtlMl by Mr. Knlibl. fan 
ic Loadak HactKBlw' MaikllD*, B wofk wbiek did i 



tmldtr-fa .uparinr *ll"t e/ foHtafH- Cart/t 
No.JtMEllBalwCi'Irait, peiiBlaeckera 
Mtw-rork. 
E^RAILROtDrOUPANIES waDlddDwell 



vlluiproyi 



RAILHOAD CAU ^VBBBI,* JUED BOZBI, 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTIHQ8. 
ET* Alio. A2LES furnlahnl and flued to whe^la conpleii 

Mo.'' Alao, CAR SPBINOS." " •P™ J ■ 
I, Flange TIraa turatd complaie. 

ROOEK8. KETCHUMkGROSVENOR. 




n Krflaliir.l 
b ihalnpniT 
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-lEIinyri On»ellr. 
<)i wa eauld per , - - 

-' ' -'■ ■ a-bi aulMlmit 

fw Ike u " 
-{N.J. J< 

a truly tAlaabTe reprwlluty, al^k 
nn and 10 IM eutlai.— iWaurK 

nienl u''.be age— lo Btail liliUKir or iJie eld 

'HBIIylirlndiiEln art ahould niliacdba ri 

IBkK.--{WBrilBitaB Bpy.' 

Tlui peruaHl iIm Unt •■ ' 

raeironVBndlinin^oBie 

iBBlcIolEtlderyiniuyBcknawledtaicnia. • • • 

yopialaa, KoifblKibB ownsd by mreiy awkanlcarUI 

nd RianuflMiurar al our eaanuy ; and capsclBtly by btfli 

bihI uiidE Ibe tiody dT all their kliure ltriu».^BeiiJ' 

all, miB iir The oldrat mccbanla In Boaun-I 

. ;i Mntnif Mtftttrnt and HMiiKr tf /imweewtaM h 

puMWiad by Uie Ftoprletoni, U. K. Nimb and J. K Umilub, 

•tNa.3SWaN>trael, New York: la v«Uya1i«ldnf IGi-agM, 

"" c*nii>— In oKHUlily parra oi'« — "" — • — ' ■- 

■>r384l>uea,lnel><lbb.iBrdi, a . 
sua — JoHi Kn»Ht, (lormarly Piuptlatorsriha Londoo 



jIuDia nf VMir lonrnal wllh macb 



noBE AM) HOKTICULTURAI. RE- 
P08ITORV, 

ubaetlbcr hBTlBf iceumed llicdiBrfeofllHi 






nee kinda Iniponed which ei 

ba ralied'apun aainalne. ""' """' 

' benevarlUetrBTaanyrallumba 

iBIed tu Ibe (UhMrlberg boi Ihet ■' 

denij ni^ pcfTitetlon approilnkan 
bite Dutch Ckirer, IVhiu Unlb 

_ . ^ Ml, YbIIow LueuatiRut 

Field Tnnilp aecda, well worth Ilie etlenlkin or Far 



taBa|a.ai 



W. TtlURBURN. 
N. Market at. (ojipeilie Poet ODIc*. 

will brriTwanlvdiiula. Orden iDlkited t'Brly, aalbe beuet 



HtcBinoa- Uiuuiaa inJ Rccial' 
AHBkicAii BiiLBOtP JoaaiuLaBi 



owlni public 
enet'a Hai ailn«. 

rataannlemillin- 

r.andSrwf irintl.. 

almd by Ihiw wfio 



Franklin III le, Biltlraorc county, UJ., Au(ual II. ISM. 
r Edllor:of the Railroad JoumBl. I 
,— In yoar aitlcle on Inprored Kallroad WtK«la In the 

lan or the wroucht Iron 



•i.to'befUral.liedby' 
Voure, rTeB»<trully. 



nWiU 



flCRVB TORS' IMSTRCHBHTtl. 

Cmnpauea ol varioua aliea and of ■upetlor quillly 

illnglnaiioBienlp, iBrfe audamall altaa. aihtihljthBlu- 
ipowera wbh^tuaea aiide by Trousl><"n. li<;ei bet wlib 
i^Mtioent o jji^n^ itUNT, IM W^ «"«'.«, 



Id Hill Ml 



Railroad, n 



IIOVB(,TV WOBKBi 

Near Dry Dock, Mow-Yi 
ETTHOMAB B. BTILLMAK, ManuActuri 

..,. 1...1 J.„J mil BTf- • - 



:neinea, Bollara, RBllnid and Mill Work. Lathee, PrevHa, 
nilolher Miehlnery. Alao, Dr. Nou'aPilenI Tubular Boll 

ir public puronifa I> reipe^itully 



r.,^."f.ss; 



1N8TRUHEN1U 

HDRTKTIHa AMD If AUTIOAI. IRRTRIIIIBHT 

M AM VPACTORT . 

IdT EWlNkUEABTTE, at tlie algnor the ^Hidtant. 
o.tl South •tract, one door Donhol lb* Union Heiei, BbIiI 



Iturmi. inairuoianla repaired fwltji care and proaiptitade. 

For proaroriibahlthwuniBtlDiiDD whkhihelr Burfeylna 
[oKniuente an bald, they napecirully beg laaia to tender lo 
the iiublie parvaal, ilis rallDwIng ccttlButea Iiodi fentlaeien at 
dliUnguletaed wilanllDc aualnnania. 

mide It your'eiubllahmani, for the Baltimore and OLlo Rail- 
road t^onpaay. ThlaoplnkHi would b»e been glienalaojuck 
■■TiHTnerludtbuiwBf IniaBtlonill' Jcliyed, In order to aiTard 
. . . tlBH for tba trial of iba UMniDcota, ao that i could 
apeak with tha neater conOdanca ol their nerlti, IfiBch thei 
iliould be found to pnaeaa. 



ot'th^e'SlI 



— ,--- — - .,.„ -vquircd any lepalra witblnlh 
>iha. except ftoBi tha occuhiDal Inparlecilon « 
•■^sw,v, ••—B aeehleiHi, lowblcbBlilmituBiemaanllibli 
They poaaau a llrDinaaa aad (Ubillly, and atihaiania tin 
nealDeaa and beauty of aKacBilon. which reflect nucb credl 
ntbeintataengand in their conatrBciloB. 
I can with conSdenca recsoBMBd ikam Be beiai worthy Ih 
Dqce of t>Dipanlea eagafed In InicrBBl luipmreBenia, wb 
aiByrequlrelnMiuiDenlaaliuparwr wr--- ■■'- 



1 hare axanlned wllh care aeTeral Bnglnaan' IniiruuieD a 
or your Minuraciura, paitliularly Bplrlilerela, and iamy- 
or'a Compaaati; and take pleiaurelB aipreubig my opIuloK 
ofihc iicaltence oribe wonminahlp. The pena orthelcvala 
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• of tboaa iBBirumenia of your Bjanii* 
bar Beed DTuaBilnail, 1 chetrfBlly aitw 
lunlUeBoI ny becomiDg a^uBlaied with 

„ .-le. I hBia g'"' raiam to think WBllof 

Aa (kill diaptiyad m their eonaaicUon. Tha utBiatu orthalc 
wurBBUWhlpbaabaanlhaaubJactDl frequent reBark'LyiBT 
Hir, and of the iccBrac* oiitwlrp«rftirBi(nca I ban TtcalTMl 
•atlalactery aaauranca fronoihara, wtaoae opIbIob I raapact. 
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Newabk Railboad. — We lean) llint in 
hw days thie raitroftd will be opened for publi 
uae IVuin Newark to Jfrney City, — an evpt 
which will be Imiled witli natisfaRiion by thiii 
portion of lltfi (ravelling public who may liiivp 
ocGHsion to Uflc it. The cunstanl comniunicn. 
tion of Newark nnd the adjacent towns with 
New-York city, and the large amount of goodn 
tmnBporled between these places, ri-nder the 
completion of this work of gri^ut iinportHnce 
and interest to the communiiy. It cannot ThiI, 
We_8bould think, of proving extenaiviOy UHelul 
to all concerned in travelling and transporlntion 
tMtween this city and ihHt portion of New-Jer- 
■ey which it intersects ; and it will doubtlesn 
participate in the patronage now io Inr ^ely ex- 
tended to the existing modes ofconveyanee be- 
tween the places referred to. The eixlh imttnl- 
meat on ine stock ia payable on the 10th o( 
September.— [Daily Advrr.] .■,}, 

Niw LocoNOTiTi Carkiaok — A very in- 
genious machine has been inTenled and made 
solely by Mr AckrilK of Bustnn, It is built (o 
ttceoiDmodale one peraon, who will, with great 
t*Mr, be able to propel it nt the rate of ten miles 
•n hour. The principle on which it is con- 
Btmcted is entirely new, and may b« applied 
to aoy purpose in machinery ; it is anticipated 
it wilf introduce quite a new theory in me. 



(fVom tht fiew-York American-) 
Mk. Editok, — In your paper of 20th inst., 
(m« Railroad Journal, page 5180 '^ notics ap. 
pMin from the Chnimiaa of the Committee 
•ppoinled by the citizens of tltica. calling a 
Convention to nteet in that place on the lltb 
Siiptember next, to consider the project of a 
■bip osnal from Lake Ontario to Ulica, and 
tltMK* to Albany, and [he aubiect of potition- 
. iof the Jisgislature to nndertake the 



in of said canal, " as a grand, important 

Erovement, by which the Slate of New. York 
beconie a lair competitor with Pennsyli 
nnd Canada for the travel and trriiispur... 
of the Great West, and linalty complete 
ttint chain of internal improvement w ' ' 
! haa-so liberally cowinenced." 
Drlegnles are invited to the Conver 
rroai this city, it cannot be utiauiMble to 
gest some things j|f the consideration of our 
MIS, before the meetiug takes place. 
The prufi-sscd object of this stupendui 
undertuking, as expressed in the notice, j 
that this Sinle may become a fair conipetituri 



and in uit Ikroughoul the whole year. No 
enliirgrment or multiplication of canals from 
the upper walera of tlie Hudson lu Lake Onla. 
ri<i, (ir Lake Erie, ivill answer the purpose, for 
they cuEi be used only durin); a portion ofcacU 
year. Tlio travel nnd business of the went 
jCannot wail on the rigor of our winters, and 
unless we provide other facilities thiin sjch 
us are rendered unavailnble by frost, h fair 
competition with our neighbors will be ini. 
'pmcti cable. 

I 3(\. It surely behooves the citizens uf this 
jinetropolis to Jcoiisider bow the travel and bu- 

|Siness of (he Great West is hereaRer, in the 

ilh Pennsylvania' and Canada, for the tra. .P"*Kr*'8» °f » '""'" active and far reaching 
vcl and transport of the great West- Thia,' •^""'J'rtition on either side, to be drawn direct- 
ith renpect l-j Pennsylvania nt least, sounds'lly hither. While our enterpHzing lellow.citi- 
tmngely enough. Is there anv competition "f* «' the North are contriving how to io- 
ptween ihat Slate and this, for the commerce! i*!™""" 'he facilities of communication between 
of Lnke Ontario 1 Will not the Oawego Canal,'">e western world and Albany during the sum- 
already opened, accommodate all Iheliusinesa' ■»«>* months, it is time for us to consider how 
of that Lake, at a far cheaper rate tlian so yhe obstacles of climate and distance m;iy be 
cosily a work as that now proposed coiildl "•'"'"l^'l w'th respect to lh:s city throughout 
possibly do it ( la Luke Ontario the point nt I'he year. If Ibey have the energ)' and cour- 
wlileh competition, either with Pennsylvaniu',"?'' t" cnnieinplatc a ship canal of one bun- 
r Canada, for the travel and transport of iheji^t^d «"<! "ftj or '"•> hundred mites in length, 
greiit West, is Io be mel7 Is it at all probnble,l|tu"y «"" not ventnreto look s am ewhul serious- 
fliat any more travel from the West to this 'y "' 'he map. and consider the subject of the 



city would take the ruuie in questi 
sequenee uf a steHNibont or shi|) canal being' 
opened to Oswego? Ami as to the travel from' 
this city to the West, is there any danger of 
its being drawn around through Canadal Or 
is it any-ways likely that the products of the 
West, after l>eing subjected to the expense of 
transit on to Lake Ontario, will be diverted to 
the Hudson by a ship canal, in preference tc 
the cheaper means ofconveyanee already pro- 

2d. This project doubliess appears plausible 
3 those who reside on the proposed route, 
nd probably it seems to thetn to be the only 
IteniHlive — iheonly "improvement" by which 
[the Stale can secure the travel nnd transportj 
of Ihe gr«etWesl; but to those tit a distance,! 
nnd especially in this city, it must appesr to: 
fall far short of the object It does not reach 
tbe point where this competition roust begin, 
nnd where the route of travel and transport! 
must be determined, viz. on the waten and; 
southern shore of Lake Erie. Nor is it in lb 
nature of such an improvement, nor of an 
water communication whatever, not ev.m of 
ship canni from Albany to DutTalo, to obviate 
the existing and growing difficulty in respect 
to the competition of this State for the travel 
and transport of the western States. This 
competition cannot be suocesafully maintain- 
ed against more southerly routes, nor even 
against Canada, wilkout a nuiium of rapiJi 
' - thir eiiy, vhich thmU bt op«% 



ilway Ihrough the southpi-n couniiesio Lake 
Erie, of the route of which a survey is now in 
progress ! Is it not time to rrnlize that the dis- 
tance hence to the take by Ihia route is but n 
trifle greater than that from Albany to Buflklo, 
and that by a railway all that Is wanting to ua 
in respect to the present or future competition 
for the travel and transport of the western 
world would be supplied "! 

The writer is of oniniun that facilities of cheap 
and rapid comrounicntion ouf^ht to be extended 
through every district of this State which is 
nut already favored in that way ; and if, after 
that, the projected ship canal is needed, lot it. 
by all nieann be ccnstructed- But will any 
reasonable man say that the next effort of the 
State should be to add, on such a scale, to the 
advantages already eo liberally extended to that 
route 1 Is it not reasonable that the intereaf 
and claims of other sections should, in theT 
turn, be considered and fairly dnalt with ; and 
among them the vast and enaur.' 



this cuy in the commerce of the West, which 
every one perceives will now be in a great 
measure lost to us, without a medium of com- 
which will serve for the viBttt as 
well as the stimmer months. 

Peabl StssiI' 



A daily mail bos been •■lafaliihad between Treotan 
and Boidenuwn. to meet ihe great moil beiwean 
Nsw York siid Pbitodelpliia. 
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Allegant Rivbr. — We copy from the Kit- 
tanning (Pa.) (razette, the following very inter- 
esting article upon the Allegany Hirer, a river 
which has been heretofore, and indeed is now^ 
greatly undervalued. The time is not distant, 
however, when it will be duly appreciated, and 
profitably used. 

In the present contest for the trade of the 
west, the Allegany River is an object of great 
and constantly increasing interest ; and that 
it will ere long become an important avenue of 
trade, no one who watches the signs of the 
times will for one moment question. New- 
York has her eye upon it ; for she well knows 
that unless she can reach the Ohio River by some 
more direct route than by way of Lake Erie and 
the Ohio Canal, she must give up the immense 
trade of that river to Pennsylvania. Her pro- 
jected canal from Rochester to Olean may 
therefore be calculated on ; and when that is 
accbmplished, the Allegany will rise in the 
scale of itiiportance to be second only to the 
Ohio itself. 

Firmly persuaded of the truth of what we 
have here stated, we shall venture to offer to 
the world a more minute description of this 
river than has yet been given. 

Its source is in Potter county, Pa., from 
whence it flows in a north-western direction 
about forty miles, when it enters the state of 
New-York, at the south-east corner of Catta- 
raugus county, having in that distance re. 
ceived manv tributaries, and become a large 
stream. About fifteen miles from where ii 
crosses the state line, it receives Olean creek, 
a considerable stream from the north. Olean 
or Hamilton village is situated at the mouth 
of Olean creek, and will doubtless become an 
important place. Prom Olean the course of 
the river is a little north of west, for aboui 
thirty miles, when it changes to south-west, 
and soon after re-enters Pennsylvania, at the 
north-east corner of Warren county. From 
thence its main direction continues the same 
until it receives French creek, one of its largest 
tributaries, from the nonh-west : it then 
changes to south-east, and so continues to the 
mouth of the Mahoninof, where it again 
changes to south-west, which course it retains 
for the mo9t part until it unites with the Mo- 
nongahela at Pittsburap, and where it loses its 
name in that of the Ohio. 

In its course it flows through the following 
counties: Potter, Pa., in which it rises, M'Kean, 
Pa., Cattaraugus, N. Y., through which ii 
flows a distance but little short of fifty miles 
—Warren, Venango, Armstrong, and Allega- 
ny, in Pennsylvania. 

It receives in its course many large tributa. 
rics, the principal of which are-^the Oswaya 
creek, above Olean, the Olean, Tanungwant, 
(or Tonnewanto,) iGreat Valley, and several 
others, in Cattaraugus county ; Kenjua, Con- 
newango, and Brokenstraw, in Warren county: 
Tioncsta, Oil creek, and French creek, in Ye- 
naiigo county; Clarion river, or Toby's creek, 
between Venango and Armstrong; Mohulbuc- 
tetem, or Redbank creek, and Mahoning, in 
Armstrong county; and the Kiskiminetas riv- 
er, between Armstrong and Westmoreland. 
All the streams here enumerated are naviga- 
ble to a greater or less distance. No naviga- 
ble stream enters the west side of the Allegany 
below French creek. 

The following are the distances from Pitts- 
burg up, by the course of the river : 



From Pittsburg to 



Kiskiminetas river, 

Town of Kittanning, 

Mahoning creek, 

Redbank « 

Clarion river, or Toby's creelv, <•» 

French creek (town of Franklin) 32 

Oil creek, 7 

Tionesta creek, Ig 

Brokenstraw creek, 39 



Miles. 

11 

9 

10 

21 



Miles. 

29 

43 

52 

62 

83 

115 

122 

140 

168 



Connewango, (town of Warren,) 8 176 

New. York line, 18 192 

Great Valley creek, 27 221 

Olean, 18 239 

Source of the Allegany, about 60 say 300 

Nearly all the large tributaries of the Alle- 
gany interlock with other waters, whose out- 
let to the ocean is far distant from that of its 
own. Potter county gives rise to the Allegany, 
a tributary of the Mississippi, the Genesee, a 
tributary of the St. Lawrence, and to some of 
the heaa waters of both the north and west 
branches of the Susquehanna. Oswaya and 
Olean creeks interlock with the branches of 
the Genesee, and the valley of the latter is to 
be the route by which the contemplated canal 
will reach the Allegany. Olean and Great 
V'aliey creeks interlock with Cattaraugus 
creek, a large stream, which falls into lake 
Krie, some forty miles south-west of Bufialo. 
Connewango creek is the outlet of Chautau- 
que lake, a fine body of water, near twenty 
miles in length, the upper end of which ap- 
proaches to within eight miles of lake Erie ; its 
elevation above the latter, hower, is very con- 
siderable. One or two steamboats ply regu- 
larly on Chautauque lake ; and it is said that 
no other steamboats in the world float at so 
'^reat an elevation above the level of the sea. 
There is something sublime in the idea that 
steamboats are navigating a tributary of the 
Af ississippi, two thousand five hundred miles 
ibove its mouth, and that tributary only di- 
vided by an isthmus of eight miles from an- 
jther inland navigatioo of more than two 
thousand miles. French creek also stretches 
Its arms to the vicinity of the lake, and is pro- 
jably the best foute for a^water communica- 
tion between the Ohio ^md that important 
inland sea. Clarion river and Redbanx creek 
ooth interlock their branches with those of the 
Susquehanna, and many intelligent gentlemen 
.vho are well acquainted with the country at 
iheir heads, are nrmly persuaded that an un- 
broken water communication between the Al- 
legany and Susquehanna can yet be made 
through one of these streams. The Kiski- 
jiinetas is well known us the route of the west- 
em section of the Pennsylvania canal from the 
jase of the Allegany mountain to its junction 
mth the Allegany river. 

We have been thus particular, because in this 
emarkable feature lies the chief importance 
if this river. It seemH as if the Author of Na- 
.ure, in stretching its branches in so many 
lifierent points towards th6 great eastern ana 
lorthem channels of navigation, was inviting 
nan to avail himself of the incalculable ad- 
irantages to be derived from an unbroken com- 
.nunication between them and those of the 
west. It is, in fact, the key of the valley of 
rhe Mississippi ; and the day will come when 
the commerce of half the Union will be here 
concentrated — when boats from the Lakes, 
the Hudson, the Delaware, and the Chesa- 
peake, will here mingle with those from every 
;jart of the vast and fertile regions of the west. 

The general features of the Allegany are pe- 
culiar, and in some respects remarkable. For 
(he greater part ^of its course it flows, noi 
through a valley, like most other rivers, but 
through a great ravine, from one to four hun- 
Jred feet below the common level of the adja- 
cent country. From about the middle of Arm- 
strong county downwards, it is true, there arc 
many fine bodies of alluvial land— on one of 
which this borough is located — but from thai 
upwards, precipitous hills for the most part 
jut close to the water's ed^e on both sides of 
the river. The scenery is, in some places, 
wild and rugged, though more generally pic- 
turesque and beautiful— for the hills, tnough 
steep, are covered with a heavy giowth of 
forest trees, presenting the appearance of a 
vast verdant wall on either hand — while the 
pure, limpid water of the river, alternately 
purling over the pebbly ripples and sleeping 
in deep intervening pools, completes a scene 
the beauty of which ts rarely equalled. 



Another peculiarity of the Allegany is the 
regular succession of alternate ripples ftnd 
deep pools. The ripples are generaliv shorts 
and the descent considerable, over which the 
waier flows with a smooth but rapid current, 
though not so swift but that a steamboat of 
light draft and ordinary power can ascend 
them without difficulty, as has been done re- 
peatedly. The current in the pools is very 
gentle at Jow water, but during hish water 
it becomes very nearly uniform. Although 
the river seems to have worn for itself its pre* 
sent depressed bed, by cutting through various 
horizontal strata of rock, yet there are no 
rocks, strictly so called, in its channel— no- 
thing but round pebbles. The ripples are 
composed exclusively of these, apparently 
scooped out of the pools above. The flat un- 
broken rock is in seme places found in deep 
water. It follows, of course, that the naviga* 
tion of this river is unusually safe. 

No river is better adapted to improvement 
by artificial means than the Allegany, either by 
a succession of low dams and locks, or by mere- 
ly concentrating the channel uponthe ripples, so 
as to give sufficient depth of water at all sea- 
sons for steamboats. When it is remembered 
that a steamboat did regularly ply upon it be- 
tween Pittsburg and Warren for a considera- 
ble time, even when the water was quite low, 
and that in one instance it ascended to Olean, 
it will readily be admitted that a very slight 
improvement would render it an excellent 
steamboat navigation. 

The mineral wealth of this river is another 
important consideration. Bituminous coal, in 
exhaustless quantities, extends as far up as 
Clarion river, and some even higher up. We 
believe (and we are not alone in thi$ opimon) thai 
the day wiU come when the trade in thii artide 
alone wM be of evffieient tnwortmiee to toarrant 
the eonitructton of navigable eommunieation$ 
from thii river to like Erie and to the JVew- York 
canal, were there no other trade. We shall 
merely add that it could be delivered on board 
of boats for two and a half cents per bushel, 
and leave others to fill out the calculation for 
themselves. 

There are along the Allegany and many ot 
its tributaries immense forests of white pine, 
Ufrom which the Ohio country draws almost its 



entire supply of lumber. It forms a large and 
important trade. 

Iron also abounds along the Allegany, and 
is manufactured in considerable quantities. 

Intebnal Improvements. — The projected 
Grand Belt of the Union, or the connection of 
the vallies of the Tennessee and Mississippi, 
by a railroad with Washington and the Atfan. 
tic cities, is now in progress. We will en- 
deavor to show that by fostering and suppor. 
ting the same principle of internal improvement, 
the valley of the Mississippi, and particularly 
the city of New-Orleans, has advantages vast 
and important to gain by it. We will only 
instance one circumstance, which is the im- 
provement of the navigation of the Red River, 
being in progress also under the superinten- 
dence of Captain Shreeve, with his snag 
boats, for the removal of the Great Raft, as 
also snags, logs, &c. which when done (for it 
is practicable, and can be done at a reasonable 
expense,) its channel will be deepened, and 
through the general course of the river it will 
be brought into narrow bounds, and reclaim 
millions of acres of as fine land as are in this 
or any other country. Then we should have 
steamboat navigation even past the centre of 
cur continent (westwardly) from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ocean, and probably from 1000 to 
1800 miles, above the Raft. We should not 
only give facilities of intercourse and trans- 
portation to an immense extent of our own 
territory, but would open a trade to the internal 
Mexican States for the supply of merehandize 
for at least one million of inhabitants already 
located there. Our domestic, maiiufactgws 
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would embrace the larger portii 
liabilanM are now supplied from MeUnioras, 
St. Louis, and alio iu and tlirougii Calcfurui 
on the Pacific, (ihuse that pass ihiougli il 
Uttei are a greater porlioa imponed diieri 
from India.) It will be perceived ihai the rouie 
b]r the Ked River would monopolize nearly all 
the trade lo an extent of letriiury embracing 
at least 1600 miles square above the Kafi, antl 
nearly the wbole ot the productioas of this 
Tall rezion would find an ouilei by ihe same 
chaoaeT, such as silver, gold, copper, hides, 
furs, peltries, cotton, eheep's wool, Sec. This 
line or route would be in connection with the 
Rio Colorado of the west, which empties at 
the head of the Bay of Cajefornia, and ' 



How happily those natural channels, by the 
small Bslistaace of art, are calculated to i 
prove the condition of our own citizens _„ 
welt as the citizens of the Mexican States, and 
wkywill it D*i be the governing prjncip4e 
regtilatOr between the two nations, that w 
CDDM each to be just and at leaal friendly to 
tbc' other. For instance, the great extent of 
Hncfcan territory that will be dependent on 
ttee outlet via Red River and the Mississippi 
for their productions, as well ns greatly 
fmiliiattnr the- iniroduclioD of me re hand i 
tb« key of which is entirely within our i 

As to the value of the privilege thai may be 
estimated by the Mexican government,' we 
oan draw a comparison from our own pi 
chase of Louisiana, for the privilege of 
outlet for the productions of tlie valley of the 
Hiseusippi, and who couM have imagined, in 
ISna, that the productions from this valley 
would have so nearlv equalled the exports ol 
ttie proteclioos of all the other ports of the 
Uait«d Stales. The first Cotton that was 
sbipped from the port of New-Orleans was, in 
1799,-18 bales that were shipped to Charleston 
S.C. far a market. The full crop is now es- 
timated for a good season at 500,001) bales 
besides l'JO,000 hlids. sugar, 35,000 hhds. to- 
bacco, as well as all kinds of Northern pro- 
dufltiDns, such as bacon, pork, lard, flour, corn 
&e., hides, peltries, furs, &lc. 

And now, you would ask, where would beoui 
privileges that would be brought to bear on 
this governing principle or regulation, thai 
Would perpetuate those friendly relations be- 
tWeeb ourselves and the Mexican guvernmeni 
In the first place, it would increase and securi 
an immense consumption of our domestic 
manufactures, such ai brown and bleached 
cottons, printed goods, mure pariiculurly of 
the blue dyes, which are preferred to tht 
European, as ours are heavier and the dyes 
are permanent. But added to these, there is 
aUo the long list of innumerable domestic 
manufactured articles, and iu the next place 
we shall be their importers for all the European 
merchandize, (I would not wish to infer we 
would have the duties,) but it would be suffi- 
cient for us to do the business of importing 
knd realize a fair profit for our services. But 
there are other considerations, for instance, 
■he establishment of !i regular mail communi- 
cation from this to the Gulf of Calefornia, 
whereby we may facilitate our commerce with 
China and the East Indies, as also in the 
whaling business, and who knows but that 



iit4iiis ageof improvement we may 
v^iy MOB, have an interchange of diplom'aL _ 
agents with the Japanese, whereby a profiia- 
ble commerce may be carried on with them, 
The- neatest we approach to it si this tim« 
is in the whale fishery, which is pursued 
near (heir coast, but not generally even in 
sight of it. 

The above is thus publicly submitted with 
the hopethni it may elicit, from athers.amore 
detailed account of^ the country, its statistics, 
uwell a* all other roniters that woitld pertain 
to (he sibjecu P. F.— {N. Orleans BnUetin.] 



'Speeificaiion of the Patent granted to J- 
I CuESTEBMAN, of Shf^eld, in the County 
of Forfc, Mechanic, Jor certain Improve- 
ntenlt on Machines or Apparabii for Mea- 
ttiring Land and other Purpoget. Sealed 
July 14, 1829. [From the Repertory of 
Arts, &c.] 

To all to whom these piesents shall 

ime, die. &c. jVoir inoto ye, that in com. 

iance wiih the aaid proviso, I, the said 

ixnes Chesterman, do hereby declare the 

nature of my said invention to consist in 

t ia commonly called u measuring tape. 

hichthe cylinder or linrrel on which Ihe 

tapo is wound ia connected with n strong 

watch or clock spring, according to the size 

required, in such manner as to wind Up the 

tape afler it has been drawn out, without 

,y effort on the part of the operator. Ai«l 

further compliance with the said proviso, 

(, the said James Chesterman, do hereby 

describe the manner in which my said in. 

is lo be performed, by the following 

description thereof, rerercjrce being had 

the drawings annexed, and to (he figures ai 

le.lers manted thereon Ohut is to any) ; 

Fig. 3. 




Pig. 1 represents one of my improved 
meosuriug macliineii of a short length, us, 
fur instance, a yard, for which lenglji a sim- 
ple Attachment of the cylinder or barrel on 
which the tape is wound lo an ordinary strong 
Bteel spring is sufficient, as here shown. A 
is the outer case of tlie machine ; B, the cy- 
linder to which the liipe is fuslcned, and 
which forms also the box of the spring ; C, 
the stud to which the spring is attoclied, be- 
ing also the axis on which the cylinder turns ; 
D, thespring coiled tround in the box ; E, the 
taptt and loop to pull it out by ; F, two rotl- 
I, between which the titpe passes ; I, a 
all bolt which pushes the tope against one 
of Ihe Toilers, and thus stops it at any given 
length till the holt is withdrawn. 

Fig. 2 is a section of flg. I, in which si- 

liar tellers are used to denote similar parts. 

is a lop or cover screwed dewn upon the 

se over the works, to keep the same in 

eir places when the spring is in action. 

Fig,, 3 reprcsenta one of my improved 

measuring machines of n larger size, and a 

greater length of tape, for which it ia ne- 

cessnrv to provide that the tape shall wind 

up on the cylinder faster than the spring un- 

ivinds from the stud or axis, otherwise the 

Spring woidd be of an incunvenieot length ; 

this is effected by an arraag«ment of oagg«d 

nheels, or racks and pinions, ns here shewn. 

A is the onfer case of (he macbina ; K, the 

cylinder on which the tape is wbimd,- «ni 

which, in this case, is separated from the 

imx which holds the spring ; D ia the spring: 

[lying coiled in its box, and it will be seen 



jthat the bos is furnished igatde its upper 
,rim with a rack or cogs, which take into the 

igged wheel at C, which, in its turn, takes 

to the pinion E. This pinion is fixed to 
the four arms of the tape cylinder, B, the 
of which pinion serves to form a stud 
to fasten the inner end of the spring to the 
arms. H, H, C, serve to keep the spring in 
place while in action. The rest of thu 
apparatus is tho same as figure 1. Now it 
will be seen by ibis arrangement, that while 
the tape is drawing out or off the cylinder &, 
the pinion E will act upon the cogged wheel 
at C, which cogged wheel, taking into the 
ruck inside the spring box, will wind the 
spring slowly up, and the cylinder will thus 
perform several revolutions to one of the 
spring box. If the tape then be released, 
Ihe rack attached to tho spring box commu- 
nicates motion to the cogged wheel at C, 
and thence to the pinion, E, which winds ap 
Ihe tape wilh the same relative velocity. 

Fig. 4 is a section of fig. 8, in which G 
represents the cover or top of the machine, 
which part is supposed lo be removed in figs. 
I and 3, for the purpose of better showing 
the mechanical arrangement of the machine. 

Now, whereas it is evident that this in. 
slrument is susceptible of various modifica- 
tions both as to mnterial and arrangement, 
biit whereas, I claim as m}' invention the 
application of a. spring lo make it % self, 
winding instnimeot, together with the appli. 
Cation of two speeds, in order to mnke the 
sort of spring here shown answer for long 
inpes, and also the Adjusting bolt, I ; and 
such my invention being, to the best of my 
knowledjjre and belief, entirely new and 
never before used within that part of his 
said Majesty's United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland culled England, his said 
dominion of Wales or town of fierwick-upon- 
Tweed, I do hereby declare this to be my 
specification of the same, and that I do' veri. 
]y believe this my said spetdfieation doth 
comply in all respects fully and without re- 
serve or disguise wilh the proviso in ihe said 
hereinbefore in part recited letters patent 
itained ; wherefore, I do hereby claim to 
inainlain exclusive right and privilege to my 
said invention. — In witness whereof, &c. 

Enrolled January 9, 1630. 



AoE OF THE World. — We view it aa a 
curious and deeply interesting fact, tluil all 
tlie old poets and philoaopheTs were im- 
pressed with an opinion thnt this earth is of 
" production. " Had heaven and earth 
no beginnint;," exclnims one, " but 
has endured from all eternity, tchy haxe vie 
Ms poet* trantmifting lo us the knowledge ef 
the great events prior to the T7ie6<m war, and 
the dovmfall of Troy?" Lucretius enter, 
taincd just notions on this subject : 

" ir If nial nitnm gave tha hMivma na biith. 
And from Pirnnl Dg^ioliBdOuaarlb, - 
Why nuiihsr »an niir poeti,— ^iga, tdl— 
TillHonwrBung holv oiithty Hrotor foil ? 
From tha book of Genesis to the last ge. 
ological surveys, even in New-England, by 
Professor Hitchcock, there is a chain of po- 
tcstimony, which shows most conclu. 
ilively that the earth which we inhabit has 
not beni in its present condition. ItmgAt^aa 
kbout six thousand years. Cuvier, the most 
|>erfect scientific man of modem days, disco- 
rered enough to satisfy his great mind of 
(he truAof all the declarations of the Bible 
\a regard to the first orgnniiintion of our 
Fiarth. 
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On the Location of Railroad Curvatures ; being 
an Investigation ofaU the Principal Formu 
las which are required for Field Operations, 
tfi laying Curves and Tangent Lines, to pass 
through Given Points. By J. S. Van De 
Gbaaff. [For the American Railroad Jour, 
nal.] 
Art. 1.— When it becomes necessary for 
n road to pass from a right line into a curve, 
the former should in all cases be laid tangent 
to the latter. It is, however, unnecessary, in 
ordinary roads, to adhere to this principle with 
the rigor of an accurate geometrical construc- 
tion ; but with reference to a railroad^ it should 
be obseryed with the greatest care and preci- 
sion, as well as the general selection and distri- 
bution of the various curvatures. This is an 
obvious consequence of the well known law uf 
inertia ; for any two points being fixed, in the 
general direction of a route, through which it is 
proposed to lay a line of railroad composed of 
several carves and intervening tangents, the 
cost of construction is in most cases not the 
only requisite datum to fix the definite location 
of the intermediate points. 

There are, indeed, very few varieties of 
ground, except in a very broken country, 
which will not admit of several diflferent Hues, 
connecting the same points, all at nearly an 
eqnal expense of construction, and all within 
the same Umits of curvature. It therefore be- 
comes an object to make such a selection Oi 
right lines and curves, and such a distribution 
thereof, as will produce, at a given expense, the 
most efiicient road. 

The efifect of curvature, upon the cost of 
transportation, does not fall within the present 
subject ; and the only general rules which can, 
therefore, be here given, as a guide for the ar- 
rangement of a line, are the following : En- 
deavor to open the closer curves by increasing 
their length, or by increasing the length of 
some of those which have a greater radius, or 
by giving some tangent line a diflferent direc- 
tion. But a sufiicient dexterity in the judicious 
arrangement of the curvatures of a line can on. 
ly be had from experience ; and the principal 
object which is here proposed, is an investiga- 
tion of the various formulas which are required 
in facilitating the operations in the field. 

2. In order to ootain results which are of 
commodious application in the field, it is ne- 
cessary to use only circular arcs for curves ; 
bat when the situation of the fround is such 
as to render a continuous arc of the same cur- 
vature inapplicable to the purposes required, a 
curvilinear line may nevertheless be traced in 
such a manner as to take any desired form, in 
order to pass through any number of designated 
points, by merely connecting together a suc- 
cession of circular arcs, having diSerent radii of 
curvatures. To make a good selection in the 
field, for those difiTerent circular arcs, requires 
skill and judgment; but the only additional 
cara to be observed in the operations of tracing 
'. auoh a selected Kne, will arise from the neces- 
sity of connecting the difiTerent arcs in such a 
manner as that they may have a common nor- 
mal at their point of connection. 

The following well-known properties of the 
circle exhibit the first principles which, will be 
necessary in the subsequent inquiries. 

Theo. I. The tmfie of deflection"^ between 
two equal and contiguous chords is measured 
bv the arc which is subtended by either 4>f the 
chords. II. If there be a tangent line, and a 
chord from .the touching point, the angle of de. 
flection firom the tangent line into the chord 

* The aogle of deflection between two linee which roeel 
in a point, ia the an^e contained betu-een either line and 
the other line prodaced. 






Thai DBC ia the angle of deflection betwasn the two 
AB and fiC. 



is oue.lialf of the angle of deflection between 
two such equal chords. III. Tangent lines 
Iroiii the two extremities of any arc, form 
equal angles with the connecting chord : each 
equal to one-half of the intercepted are. IV. 
A.ny angle at the circumference, standing 
upon a given chord, will have a constant value 
for all positions of that chord upon the circum- 
ference ; and this constant value is one-half of 
the arc subtended by the given chord. These 
principles are presumed to be fiimiliar to the 
reader ; nnJ have been here transcribed only 
for the sake of convenient reference. 

3. Let any number of equal straight lines, 
AB, BC, CD, A&c, be 
connected together in 
such a manner at their 
extremities, that the 
angles BAG, CAD, 
DAE, &c., may be all 
equal to each other ; 
it then follows from 
Theo. IV ., Art, 2, that 
the points A, B, C, D, 
dec, will all be situa- 
ted in the circumfe- 
rence of a circle. And 
this obviously sug- 
gests the common me- 
thodof tracing a circu- 
lar arc in the field, by 
means of a chain wliuse length ie AB, or BC, 
or CD, &c., and nii instrument for measuring 
the eqnal angles BAC, CAD, DAE, &;c. It is 
thus easy to spl as many stations in a curve as 
can be seen from an instrument placed at the 
station A . The position of the first chain, AB, 
is here taken arbitrarily, and does not eflfect 
the curvature, 

4. In using the formulas which will be de- 
luccd in the course of the present inquiry, it 
must be remembered that all measurements of 
distance are supposed to be made iu chains, 
and the decimal parts of a chain. The chain 
will therefore be the unity of length, and may 
have any vadue whatever ; but as this will be a 
constant quantity in the field, it follows, that 
the curvature of a line, traced as in the 
last article, can only be made variable by as. 
turning, in succession, a diflferent value for 
those equal angles BAC, CAD, DAE, &c. 
These equal angles will therefore be called 
the modulus of curvature, and will always be 
denoted by a letter T. The modulus of curva- 
tnre will therefore be a constant quantity in 
the same curve, but variable in diflferent curves ; 
and any curve will be given, when its modulus 
of curvature is known. The letter n will be 
taken to denote the number of chains compos- 
ing any arc which may be under consideration, 
and the letter D to represent the number of de- 
^rees contained in that arc. It is then obvious, 
from Theo. IV., Art. 2, that each chain will 
aubtend a portion of the circumference equal to 
'^T ; and oonseauently the following formula is 
the evident result, 

D = nx2T. (I.) 

This expression gives the number of degrees 
which any arc contains, when the modulus of 
curvature and number of chains are known. 

5. In tracing a circular arc of given curva- 
ture, by means of chords of more or less than 
one chain in length, the particular modulus of 
curvature corresponding to any apven length of 
chord will be nearly proportioniu to the length 
of that chord, when tliat length is only a very 
small part of the whole circumference. For in 
this case the length of the given chord will be 
nearly proportional to the number of degrees 
in the arc which it subtends, and therefore, 
also, by Theo. IV., Art. 2, nearly proportional 
to its particular modulus of curvature. 

Hence T denoting the modulus of curvature 
for a given curve with a chain whose length 
is unity, then p xT will be nearly the modulus 
of curvature for the same curve when traced 
bv means of chords whose length is p chains. 
This result is only approximative ; but a rigor- 
ous formula wiU be investigated hereafter. It 



is evident, upon the ««me principles, that (I.) 
is rigorous only '^^^^ * ia an integer number 
of chains. 

6. Since each chain in a curve subtends a 
portion of the circumference equal to double the 
modulus of curvature, it follows, from Theo. 
I., Art. 2, that the angle of deflection between 
any two contiguous chains will likewise be 
equal to double tlie mcMulus of curvature. And 
it thus also obviously appears, from Theo. II., 
Art. 2, that the angle of deflection ftom any 
chain into a tangent line at either of Its extre- 
mities, will be equal to the modulus of eurva* 
ture. 

7. When a given curve contains moire than 
one chain of the same modulus of curvature, 
and the direction of a tangent line at any station 
be required, it should never be found firom the 
direction of the first chain at tliat station ; for 
small errors will arise, both in placing the in» 
strument vertically over one or tlie stations* 
and iu taking the back sight to the centre of the 
other, and the angular eflfect of these errors wiU 
obviously dimini«i as the two stations are more 
remote. In order, therefore, to obtain the di- 
rection of a tangent line at any station in a 
given curve, direct the instrument into a chord, 
embracing a number of chains in the proposed 
curve, denoted by n ; and it then appears, from 
Theo. III., Art. 2, that ^D will exnv«ss the 
angle of deflection from the setected chord into 
the required tangent line. Hence, by Art. 4, 
the formula required in obtaining the direction 
of a tangent line is, 

p = n X T . (II.) 

8. The general method of tracing a curve in 
the field, having the modulns of curvature given, 
will appear from Art. 3 ; but it remains yet to 
show how such a curve may be laid to a given 
tangent line at a given point. }t is obvious from 
Art. 6, that the required object will be attained 
by laying the first chain from the given point 
with an angle of deflection from the given tan- 
gent line, equal to the modulus of curvature of 
the proposed curve. For then the same curve 
may obviously be continued' firom that first 
chain to anv number of chains, by the method 
of Art 3. ' 

9. It is frequently necessary to pass from 
one given curve into another, having a diflferent 
modulus of curvature. When this case occurs, 
the instrument must be placed at the station 
where the change of curvature is to be made ; 
and let it be directed into the tangent line of the 
first given curve at that station, agreeably to 
the method in Art. 7. The instrument may 
then be considered as adjusted, so as to be in 
readiness, either to lay a continuation of the 
first given curve, or to lav any other curve, 
from another given modulus of curvature, in 
such a manner as to have a common tangent 
with the first curve at the poin^ where the two 
curves pass into each other ; and it is suflfici- 
ently obvious that, in either of these two cases, 
the selected curve must be traced agreeably to 
theprinciples given in Art. 8. 

When, therefore, a change of curvature oc- 
curs at any station, the angle of deflection be- 
tween the two chains at tliat station wQl be 
equal to the sum of the two moduli of curva- 
tures. 

10. Let AB, BC, CD, &c. represent the suc- 
cessive chains by which a given curve, ABCD, 
&c., may be traceil from its ori^rin at the station 
A, in such a manner as to touch a given right 
line, AX, at that point. It is proposed to inves- 
tigate a formula which will express the inclina- 
tion of the given tangent line} AX, to the nth 
chain in the given curve, estimating firom the 
origin at the point A. 
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Take EF to represent the nth chain ; and let 
Ibe letter £ denote the required inclination of 
the line EF to the given tangent line AX. The 
inclination of the first chain, AB, is expressed 
by the given modulus of curvature T, agreeably 
to Art. 6, or 8 ; and consequentlv, the inclina- 
tion of the second chain, BC, will be expressed 
by T + 2T, or 3T. In like manner the incli- 
nation of the third chain, CD, is expressed by 
3T 4- 2T, or 5T. Hence the inclinations of all 
the chains AB, BC, CD, &^c. will obviously be 
expressed by T, 3T, 5T, dec. respectivelv. The 
problem is therefore evidently reduced to the 
following very simple inquiry, viz. : To find 
the value of the nth term of the series 1, 3, 5, 
7, ^LC. But agreeably to the principles of 
arithmetic, this nth term will be expressed by 
2n — i. The desired formula will therefore be, 

E = T X 2ii^l. ( in.) 

The expression (III.) will be frequently very 
convenient in the field when it is requu^ to 
compute the magnetic bearing of any particular 
chain in a long curve, when the bearmg of the 
given tangent line at the origin is known. If 
the country be free from metallic matter, and 
the instrument be in proper order for use, the 
magnetic bearing will always serve as a very 
useful check iji detecting any material error 
which may have been inadvertently committed 
in the previous deflections. By way of a nu- 
merical illustration of this, let the given tangent 
line AX bear due North ; and let the given mo- 
dulus of curvature be 2^, to find the faring of 
the 20th chain. He re T = 2^, n =: 20 ; and 

therefore B = 2** x 40—1 = 78*^ ; and if the 
curve be supposed to bend to the left, then the 
bearing of the 20t]i chain is N. 78'' W. If the 
observed course do not correspond with this 
result, some error has been committed in tra. 
cing the curve. This method of proof is so very 
simple, that it should be attended to frequently 
in tracing long curves, in order to avoid useless 
labor after some error ma^ have been already 
eommitted.. .The ^magnetic bearing of a parti- 
eular chain Ju(i,4^. curve is also sometimes re- 
quired in the field for other purposes. 

11. Let ABCD, ^c., represent a given curve 
traced as in the last article ; and take EF to re- 
present the nth chain estimated ft'om the origin 
al the point A. It is proposed to find a method 
of directing the instrument, when placed at the 
station F, into a position parallel to the given 
tangent line AX at the origin of the curve. 

Direct the instrument into a chord, through 
any of the back stations, as for instance the sta. 
tion C or D, (see fig. Art. 10,) ; and, firom that 
chord, deflect into the tangent FI, at the sta- 
tion F, agreeably to the method given in Art. 7. 
Take D' to denote the inclination of the tangent 
FI, to the given tangent AX at the origin of 
the curve, and it evidently follows, from Art. 
6, that, D' = E + T; or, substituting for E 
its value from (III.), the following expression 
is at once obtained, 

D' = 2nT . (IV.) 

Hence, from the tangent FI, deflect an angle 
IFH equal to 2nT ; nnd the instrument will then 
have the required position FH. 

The principle which has just been explained 
will verv frequently be highly useful in the 
field. For if the origin of the given curve 
ABCD, d&c. be removed from the point A, to 
any other point in the tangent line AX, then 
the station F will be changed exactly by the 
same quantity, and in the same direction, upon 
the line F H, as will be hereafter shown. 

12. Let any two curves be laid upon the 
same tangent line, and take T and T' to repre- 
sent the two moduli of curvatures, and l«t each 
curve pass into a tangent at the extremities of 
the nth and mth chain respectively. It is then 



gent at the origins of the two curves ; and hence 
uie difierence between the quantities 2nT and 
2mT' will obviously express the value of z. 
The formula required is therefore the foUow- 

ingi 

* = 2nT — 2mT'. (V.) 

The expression (V.) will find an application 
in the field in all cases where two tangents are 
under consideration ; for in computing the rate 
at which any two tangents converge or diverge, 
their inclination to each other is, of course, 
the first datum required. The principles con- 
tained in (V.) and its application to diflferent 
cases occurring in the field, will be more easily 
explained by a reference to a figure. Let A B 




C D, dec, represent the curve whose modulus 
of curvature is denoted by T, and let EF re- 

f present the nth chain, and FI the tangent at F. 
n like manner let KLMN, dec, represent the 
curve whose modulus of curvilture is den'^ted 
by T', and let OP represent the mth chain, and 
PQ, the tangent at P. 

Draw FH parallel to KX, the common tan- 
gent at the origins of both curves ; and draw, 
also, FR paraUel to the tangent PQ,. The in- 
clination of the tangent FI, to the common tan- 
gent KX, will evidently be expressed by the an- 
gle HFI, or 2nT ; and the incUnation of the 
tan^nt PQ,, to the same common tangent, will 
in like manner be expressed by the ande HF 
R, or 2mT'. Hence we anf le IFR, which mea- 
sures the incUnation of the two tangents, FI 
and PQ^ to tfoch other, will be expressed by 
the quantity 2mT'— 2nT. When, therefore, 
the value of ;t in (V^ comes out negative, it 
shows that the line FR ftdls below the tangent 
FI ; that is, the two tangents in that case di 
verge. When z comes out positive, the line 
FR will be situated above the tangent FI ; that 
is, in such a case the two tangents PQ, and FI 
wiU converge. It is here supposed, however, 
that the two curves do not intersect each other. 

It is sufliciently obvious that the angle 2nT 
will remain the same, whatever position may 
be given to the origin A in the tangent line AK ; 
and it hence evidently follows, that the distance 
AK, between the two origins, h is no connec- 
tion whatever with the inclination of the two 
tangents, FI and PQ, to each other. The dis- 
tance AK will, however, luive an eflfect upon 
the line PF, which expresses the distance be- 
tween the extremities of the two curves. Sup- 
posing the distance AK, and the moduli of 
curvatures, with the number of chains, n and 
m, contained in each curve, to be-all given, the 
line PF may be computed by methods which 
will be hereafter explained ; and then the an- 
gle IFR, which measures the inclination of 
the two tangents, FI and PQ^ to each other, be- 
ing knpwn from (V.) it will be easy to compute 
the situations of any proposed points, in those 
two tangents, which may come under con- 
sideration in the field, by the common methods 
of plane trigonometry . 

MThen the distance PF is very small in com- 
parison with the length of the tangents FI or 



proposed to determine a formula which will ! parwon wiin tne lengtn oi tne tangents 1 1 or 
express the inclination of those latter tangentsO*,^' ""^ ^**«" ^**f*« tangents are but little in- 
to each other. Iclmed to each other, every necessary calcula- 
Take z to* denote the inclination required, r'-^n ";» ^^ field may be made by means of very 
From (IV.) it appears, that 2nT, and 2mT', re-U«™Pi? approximative methods. All this will 
■pectively, wUl express the incUnaUon of each P« "»"y cJtp»med m the subsequent articles. 
of the proposed tangents to the common tan* [To be con/tn«ed.] 



UncA, 26(h AuousT— Ifee&antct Convention*^ 
The Mechanics State Convention oonvened :at the 
Court House in this city on Wednesday moining 
last, and organized by appointing Rudolph SiiVDBR, 
Esq. of Utica, President ; Anson Baker, of New 
York, and Frederick Starr, of Rochester, Vice Pre- 
sidents, and Robert Taylor, of New York, and J?. 
Hogarth, of Monroe, Secretaries. The Convention, 
continued in session until 4 o'clock on Thorsday af- 
ternoon. The proceedings were characterized by 
great nnanimiry and harmony of feeling, and were 
unusually interesting. Several yety able addresses 
were delivered, which must have satisfied all who 
heard thero, that talents are not eor^ned to the 
learned professions. The details and facts laid be. 
fore the Convention as to the ruinous effects pro- 
duced on many branches of the mechanics by the 
State Prison monopoly, and the distress and ntin 
brought upon those who have heretofore supported 
themselves respectably and comfortably by those oc- 
pupatlons which now come in competition with State 
Prison labor, were truly appalling. Some facts 
were disclosed also, with regard fo the letting of the 
contracts, which went to show that corruption and 
favoritism are not entirely banished from our land. 

Tbe Address and Resolutions adopted by the Con. 
vention, were ably drawn up, and set forth their 
grievances, and their determination that those griev- 
ances shall be redressed, in firm but temperate lan- 
guage, evidently showing that the feeling which ia 
now aroused will not be suffered to languish until the 
object for which they assembled is attained. We 
believe that ibis is the commencement of a new era 
with the mechanics of our State, and that they are 
destined speedily to take a much more elevated rank 
in the community than they have hitherto occupied. 
—[Oneida Whig.] 

Crops in Georgia, — A letter from Macon, dated 
Aug. 15, says :-^ 

" I have just returned from a tour through most of 
the counties lying between the Ockmulgee and Chat- 
tahoocbie rivers. The crops of com and eotton I 
found at least equal to what. I had ever before seeB 
them, at this season of the year. The com crop 
is made, and is acknowledged by all to be the most 
abundant one that there has been for many years.— 
The cotton crop is now so far advanced, that some 
extraordinary occurrence must take place to prevent 
a large product being realized, and should we hav^ 
an ordinary season from this time out, the greatest 
product per acre will be realized, that there has 
been within my recollection. The plant is largci 
and unusually weU boUed. The high prices in- 
duced the planters to extend the cultivation to 
the extent of their ability ; and should the crop ma- 
ture, as it now promises, the exports for this coming 
season, will not be less than 90 to 100,000 bags, 
against 70,000 the present season ; and from Colnm* 
bus, 25 to 30,000, against 17,000. In the course ol 
ray route, I met with many persons from various 
parts of the up country, who gave similar accounts 
of the crops. Whilst in Columbus, I met with many 
intelligent travellers from the Westem States, who 
represented the crops in those States as being more 
promising, if possible than they are in this. The 
planting interest in the interior of Georgia, is in a 
more prosperous condition than I have ever before 
known it, and there is very little pecuniary embar- 
rassment among the'people generally." 

. Singular Con/I«c^— One day last week a striped 
snake two feet long, seized a young bullfrog in a 
marsh back of our office, and began to swallow htm 
whole ; while in the fall tide of snccessfnl experi- 
ment, a monster of a bullfrog crept from the marsh, 
seized the snake, and began to swallow him. He 
made such fearful progress, that soon the snal(e was 
obliged to release his prey and defend himself. In 
spite of his struggles and contortions, the frog had 
swallowed all but about an inch of the tail, when 
some boys ^gan to beat and abuse tbe old frog« — 
During this onset tbe snake managed to wheel about, 
and soon run his head out oi the frog's mouth and 
branished his forked tongue with much fury. The 
boys continued to work with the frog until finally the 
snake crept out and moved off slowly, evidently much 
ii^ured by the operation. We have been greatly 
provoked in our boyish days to see bullfrogs swallow 
our young ducks and chickens, but we never before 
saw the frog carry the war so far into the enemy's 
country as to attack its natural enemy, the snake. — 
Whetber this is an uncammoD ocourence or not. We 
are unable to say, but it is certainly the first time 
we ever saw any thing of the kind. — [Wettfield Joar« 
nal.] 
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altogetiicr superior to Ibu tbouaand.aud.oDB 
inventioiiii alreiulj' slowed Hwny iti tUc pa- 
tent office. Monitgeries too, as olroMdly re- 
marked in the tint volume of ih* TraMi, 
woald save their animals from premalare 
death by the gentle wnnnth given out by 
this com fort -taking contrivance. 

Perhaps all this recommsBdntory wtffje 
may fail of its object, and no one iuywl 
th« Allagany Biouotains maybe induced lu 
order Mr. Feseenden'a stove from Boston; 
still, however, we have done all w^'«re sbte 
to do to extend (he repiilation and high claims 
of the Economist, which is completely phi- 
losophical in all its parts. Mr. Fcaaenden 
gentleman of science, and. tj|)it Tac^ is jt- 
aelf sufficient to elicit tlie attention of well 
informed men. — [Scientific Tracts.] 



The Saiuko Chariot. — It would be si- 
most OS difficult to asaign limits to human 
ingenuity and invention, as to human ambi. 
tion. That there are limits which the oni 
cannot pass, while the other is boundless oj 
the imagination iteelf, will not bo denied 
but the scientific discoveries of the last half 
century must make us hesitate before 
B&y such or such a thing is impossible. In 
mechanics, in chemistry, and in the inge. 
nioua branches of the fine arts, improve, 
ments and discoveries have succeeded each 
other with a rapidity which outstretched nil 
anticipation, and have set all calcul 
defiance. No man will now dare w _ 
of these bnmcfara of science, "hitherto 
shall Ihou go and no fftrther." 

To be enabled to make the wind, which 
-** bloweth where it listeth," subservienl to 
the purpose of propelling huge vessels 
the ocean, and thus to form an intercourse 
■with the most distant parts of thi 
was a great triumph of science ; but to be 
able to steer a vessel with a rapidity that tlte 
iriDd does not generally afford, in a dend 
calm, or independent, or even agninet (he 
wind, by steam, is a discovery which would 
not have been credited a century sgo 
other discoveries which were once thought 
oqually improbable have since been madi 

The wind, which has been of such good 
service oathe ocean, has for ages been used 
in machinery on shore, such as the working 
of niills, &c. Some individuals have, how 
ever, thought it might be used lo propel ve 
hides on laud. In the Inst century, Steph{ 
nua, of Scheveling, in Holland, constructed 
a chariot on wheels, to be impelled by ihi 
wind, ■ the velocity of which was so great 
that it would carry eight or ten persons from 
Scheveling to Pulten, adistance of forty-two 
English miles, in two hours. 

Carriages of this kind are said to be frS' 
queot in China; and in any wide level coun^ 
try must be sometimes both pleasant and pro. 
litablc. The great inconvenience attending 
the machine is, lbs' it can only go in the 
direction the wind Mows, and even not then, 
unless it blows strong ; so that after ynu 
have got some way on your journey, if thi 
wind should fail or change, you must either 
proceed on foot or stand still. 

The Hollanders have small vessels, 
what of this description, which carry one or 
two persons <hi the ice, having a sledg< 



bottom instead of wheels; and being made 
in the forai of a boai, if the ice break the 
passengers are secured from drowning. 
Our engraving presents a perspec'ivc 
BW of Stephinus' Sailing Chariot. The 
body of it' is in the fum of a boat ; the a.xle- 
trees are longer, and the wheels furlhoi 
naunder, than in ordinary carriages, in order 
to prevent its being overturned. The body 
is driven before the win 1 fay the sails, guided 
by a rudder. — [London Mirror.] 

Stovks. — Our readers may perhaps be D 
little surprized at our taste in calling thei] 
attention to the subject of stoves in th( 
month of August. But no other apology is 
necessary than simply assuring them that a 
discovery has been made, somewhat recent- 
ly, of a method of Warming apartments by 
an uncommonly economical contrivance, 
which must recommend itself to every con. 
did observer. Autumn will make its advan. 
CCS by and by, and when Boreas begins his 
bowlings round the best constructed dwelling, 
there is peculiar sitlisfaction in knowing thai 
the approaches of cold weather can be met 
at the tlireshoid with Impunity. 

But to the point : Thomas G. Pessenden, 
Eac\. extensively known as an author, and 
particularly by liie efforts in scientific wjri. 
culture, as editor of the New-England Far. 
mer, has constructed a stove, which is truly a 
fuel-saving invenlinn. That it may be talked 
about and tried, we have venlured thus sea 
snnably to recommend it lo patronagi 
abroad. The principle on which its excel- 
lence depends is an simple, that on thai ac 
count alone it presents a stronger claim t. 
patronage. Fesseiideii's stoves are nlway 
convenient, on account of the volume o 

>t water which they cnnlnin. 

They are also comforts, because iliey ra 

ale heat with a comparatively smalt quan 
lity of fuel. And they are wholesome too 
because an eva^ioraiion is continually goin^ 

1 from the surface of the water concealei 

ithin an urn. Finally, the room is warmed 
by hot water, and not' by the fire that heal: 
' e water. 

Had Mr. Pessenden furnished himself 
wiih iin ciiyruviiig of his Economist. 
we Have christened it by, we should have 
made the attempt to borrow it for this psge ; 
but we shall, nevertheless, recomnnend the 
stove for school rooms, libraries, and halls, 
in which large assemblies meet, as being' 



Selk-tauuht Mecuanxst. — A boy, of the 
name of John Young, now (1829) residing 
at Newton-upou-Ayre, in Scotland, construct- 
ed a singular piece of mecbanisn, which at- 
mcted much notice among the ingenious 
and scientific. A box about three feet long 
by two broad, ond six or eight inches deep, 
had a frame and paper covering erected on 
it in the form of a house. On the upper 
part of the box are a number of wooden fi. 
gures, about two or three inches high, re- 
presenting people employed iti those trades 
IT sciences with which the bny is Tamil iM. 
The whole are put in motion at the same 
lime by machinery within the box, acteid 
upon by a handle, like that of a hand organ. 
K weaver U|)on his loom with a fly-shuttle, 
ustis his hands and feet, and keeps his cyis 
upon the shullle as it passes across the web. 
A soldier, ailting with a sailor at a. public 
house table, fills a glass, drinks it off, then 
knocks upon the table, upOn which on old 
woman opens a door, makes her appearance, 
and they retire. Two shoemakers, upon 
their stpols arc seen, the one beating lea> 
ther, the other stitching a shoe. A cloth- 
dresser, a stone-cutter, a cooper, a tailor, a 

roman churning, and one teaeling wool, am 

.11 at work. There is also a carpenter «aw. 
ing a piece of wood, and two blacksmiths 
beating a piece of iron, the one using a 
sledge, and the other a small hammer ; a boy 
turnmg a grindstone, while a man grinds an 

' islrument upon it ; and a barber shaving 
man whom he holds fast by the nose wi£ ' 

ie hand. 

Ttie boy was only about seventeen years 
of age when he completed his curious work, 
and since the bent of his mind could be first 
marked, his only amusement was that of 
working with a knife and making little me. 
cbanical figures; this is the more extraordi- 
nary, as he h)iB no opporiunily whatever of 
seeing any person employed in a similar 
way. H(! was bred a weaver, wilb hie fa- 
ther ; ond since he could be employed at the 
trade, has bail no time for his favorite study, 
except afier the work censed, or during the 
intervaia ; and ihe Only tool he has had to 
assist him was a packet knife. In his earli- 
est years be produced several curiosities nii 
u similar scale, but the one now described is 
his greatest work, to which . he devoted alt 
bis spare time during two years. 



L\n or pKKiN.— All iravellers, says SL 

■e, who ha.1 he.^n in Pckin, are agreed 

that it is not possible to |to abri^ad, dur>0g 

a part of the year* into the streets of lk» 

IJcity, without luiving the face covsrvd with a 
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veil, on account of tbo sand wilh which the 
aiir is loaded. 

PiULosopuicAL Facts. — Sound travels 
1132 feet in one second, or 13 miles in a 
minute. The softest whisper flies as fast as 
the loudest thunder ; and no sound produced 
by artificial means can be heard over 200 
miles. In the war between England and 
Holland, in 1672, the guns were heard in 
those parts of Wales judged to be nearly 
200 miles distant from the scene of action ; 
but sounds arising from volcanoes have been 
heard at a much greater distance. 

Light goes about 13,000,000 of miles in 
one minute. A strong wind flies 20 feet in 
a second. If the distance between us and a 
cannon when fired be one mile, we hear the 
report 24 seconds afler we see the flash. 
The nearest of the fixed stars is 5000 times 
more distant from us than the sun : its dis- 
(tince, then, must be 77,400,000,000 miles. 
Were a cannon fired from a star, it would re- 
quire 5,400,000 years for the report to reach 
us. The hardest metals on which common 
fires, and even glass-house fbrnaces, could 
prpduee no effect, have b^en melted in a 
few seconds by means of lenses or mirrors 
called bumiiur glasses, M. Villet, a native 
of France, about 100 years since construct- 
ed ^ mirror 3 feet 11 inches in diameter, and 
3 feet 2 inches focal distance, which was 
so powerful that it melted copper ore in 8 
seconds, iron ore in 24 seconds, a fish's tooth 
in 32 seconds, cast iron in 16 seconds, a sil- 
ver sixpence in 7 seconds, and tin in 3 se- 
conds. M. Villet's mirror condensed the 
rays of the sun 17,257 times, a degree of 
Ileal which is about 190 times greater than 
<conimon fire. 

Mr. Parker, of London, constructed a 
lens 3 feet in diameter, focus 6 feet 8 inch. 
es, weighing 212 pounds. It melted 20 
grains of gmd in 4 seconds, and 10 grains 
of piaHna in 3 seconds. The broader the 
lens and shorter the focal distance, the more 
intense is th'e heat produced by such instru- 
ments* A globular decanter of water is a 
powerful burning glass, and fumitui^ of 
houses has taken fire by incautiously leav- 
ing it exposed to the sun's rays. — [Lynceus.] 

PhhiKMAiM. — On January the 27th, at the 
Rojral Institution, Mr. Faradav proceeded to 
lay before the literati assembled, an account of 
Dr. R. Johnson's investigations into the resto- 
r*ft>e, produciivet and reproductive powers of 
the Planarttt, a e enus or small animals allied 
to the leech, ana of which there are several 
known species, viz., P. torva, lactea, bastata, 
arethusa, felina, &c., the three first of which 
are to be found abundantly in a pond near the 
Red-House, Battersea Fields. 

From Dr. Johnson's experiments, it appears 
thai tf an incision be made longitudinally into 
Ihohead of the animal, so as to separate its eyes 
ikom each otfier, if the eut h»B nolfbeen carried 
very flir down, it will heal in the ordinary man- 
ner ; but if the head be absolutely cleA in twain, 
then, according to the extent of the fissure, 
there will be a mass of new matter formed bv 
each half of the head, which will either join the 
two halves together, forming a head of extra- 
ordinary size, and bearinc in it one or two addi- 
tional eye8» or each old half, thus cleft, will form 
the new nmtter into another half, with an eye, 
and so the animal have two complete and entire 
lieads. If the fissure be farther down through 
the body of the animal, then not only will there 
be two heads, but two bodies also formed, 
joined together only by the tail ; and when this 
is the case, so little unanimitv does there exist 
between these siamoid twin-planaricn, that they 



never pull or swim the same way ; and so 
yiolont are their eflbrts, that they frequently, 
in the course oi' two or three days, tear the only 
remaining bond of union, their tail, in eunder, 
and then two distinct ar.d perfect animals re- 
sult. 

If in a common planaria the head be cut en. 
tirely ofi", a new head will be formed ; and if its 
lower extremity be removed, it will produce a 
new tail. In a planaria* which, by the opera- 
tion a,bove described, had be^n invested with 
two heads, these- ** nova capita'* were succes- 
sively severed for three several generations, and 
were immediately and perfectly renewed, and 
subsequently the animal was cut through juer 
below the artificial bifurcntion, ^nd then on|y a 
single head was produced, so that in this most 
simple **rapital'' operation, a ' single headed 
animal became a biceps, and, afler having had 
the use of six heads in succession, was sub. 
sequently reduced to the possession of a single 
one. 

When one of these animals is cut in half, 
the head, or auterior extremity, swims away 
as if nothing had happened, and speedily re- 
tails itself; l»ut the tail swims to the bottom, 
and remains torpid for two or three days, by 
which time it has formed for itself a head. If 
a ptenaria be cut into three pieees, the head will 
form a new body and tail, the tail a new body 
and head, and the middle section or body will 
produce both head and tail. • If a quarter be re- 
moved by making a « longitudinal incision 
through the head, and half down the body, and 
then a semi-traasverae eut to remove the upper 
quarter, not only will the three remaining quar- 
ters speedily re-produee a new fourth, but also 
the .separated fourth will form to itself three 
new quarters. Indeed, a planaria has been cut 
into as many as ten pieces, and each piece has 
become an entire and perfect animal. In fact, 
this mode of propagation, which physiologists 
artificially institute, seems to be frequently re- 
sorted to by the animal itself. The planaria 
felina has been seen .to throw off pieces of its 
body, to form new aiiimals, and these are not 
diseased but healthy parts, and not only parts 
of its tail, but often omets from its sides, 6cc. 
Indeed, the planaria felina, and p. arethusa, 
have been never known to lay eggs, whilst the 
torva, lactea, d&c. lay them in abundance, both 
the original animals and those artificially pro- 
duced. It would seem that those species which 
inhabit springs and running waters, propac^nte 
only by division ; but those which dwell in 
ponds and ditches, where the water is occa- 
sionally exhausted, are oviparous, as well as 
viviparous. 

The above facts are physiolofftcally curious, 
as they show a still closer afnnity than had 
been previously supposed to exist between the 
propagation of^plants lind animals by cuttings 
as well as seeds ; for they have shown that this 
mode of propagation can be carried to an al- 
most equal extent in the one as in the other— 
an extent to which the experiments of Trem- 
bley, and others, on polypi, star fish, &c., did 
not rejich. — [Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

SveAa AN Antiootk to thb Poison of or 
raoM CoppKB.— 8o many accidents occur from 
using copper vessels, that we deem it proper to 
five the most simple directions for counteract, 
ing the poisonous effects of the oxide of this 
metal. Su{[ar is a most powerful antidote a- 
gainst verdiffris and other preparations of cop. 
per, although it is difiicult to understand in 
what manner the beneficial process is couduet- 
ed. M. Duval introduced, by means of an In- 
dia rubber tube, four drachms of oxide of copper 
dissolved in acetic acid into the stomach of a 
dog ; in about four minutes aflerwards he in* 
Ejected by the same medium four ounces of 
strong syrup ; this dose he repeated at intervals 
of half an nour, until he had injected twelve 
ounces. During this time the animal experi- 
enced "much nervous excitement, and was 
slightly convulsed ; but afler the last injection 
he became perfectly calm, and having gone to 
sleep, woke without feeling any farther effectis 



of the poison. M. Orfila relates several in- 
stances of persons who had taken acetate of 
copper, either accidentally or designedly , having 
been recovered by the administration of sugar. 
He several times proved by experiment that a 
dose of verdigris, which would otherwise have 
killed a dog in an hour or two, might be swal. 
lowec? with impunity if previously mixed with 
a quantity of sugar. As alcohols have a. pro- 
perty wtiich neutralize the most concentrated 
muriatic acid in ethers, it would appear sugar 
neutralizes the oxides of copper and lead. 8ttb- 
rartarate of neuter lead was, indeed, used by 
Berzelius in his experiments to determine the 
proportional parts of sugar. If an ounce of 
white suffar be boiled for half an hour in a 
phial, with an ounce of water and ten grains of 
verdigris, a green liquid will be procured, in 
which the most sensible re-agents will not in- 
dicate the preseuce of copper, such as hydrn. 
ferrocyanate of potass, ammonia, and hydro- 
sulphuro ; but an insoluble carbonate of copper 
will remain at the bottom of the vessel. — [Jour- 
nal des ConnaissancesUsuelles.] 
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[From the New York Farmer,] 
Norfolk Hoos. — From two letters of Mr. 
W. K. To>vnsend, of New-Haven, to the 
editor of the Baltimore Farmer, we extract 
the following. 

Dear Sir: — Your much esteemed favor 
of the 24th ult. came to hand some days 
since, and should have received an earlier 
answer. 1 have a breed of swine, (Norfolk 
Thin Rind breed,) which are in these parts 
considered rather before any other breed we 
have. They were imported something over 
four years since, by Henry Degroot, Esq. of 
New. York. He was in England, and heard 
of this breed of hogs as being of much note 
in that country. He purchased three pigs, 
and on his return took them to his farm in 
New-Jersey, where he had a superior stock 
of blood horses and short horned cattle. Im- 
mediately afler his return, he concluded to go 
to England, and spend some years in the city 
of London, and offei*ed me his stock. I 
purchased two cows, one bull, and two pigs, 
(one boar and a sow^ — the other, a sow, he 
placed on his father s farm. I have since 
understood that it has changed the breed for 
the better, in all that neighborhood. Persons 
in this part of the country have given them 
a thorough trial with other breeds ; and they, 
with the same feed, have done better than any 
other. I usually keep, say five or six breeding 
sows ; and ir.y pigs are usually all engaged 
before they come. I generally choose a few 
of the best, and sell them for breeding, at 
different prices, at different ages : when 
well weaned from the sow, five or six dollars 
each ; and as they advance in age, so I ad- 
vance in price. 

The black and white is quite likod in this 
section of the country ; some prefer white. 
I did not know which (if either) you would 
prefer, so I send you a part of each. My 
old imported sow was white ; the boar black 
and white, marked almost like them sent to 
you. This breed of hogs is not particular 
as to feed ; my sows run in pasture, and get 
most of their living on grass, until nearly 
time to pig. While they nurse, 1 feed them 
on meal, beans, rye, boiled potatoes, and 
some corn. I am told almost daily, by per 
sons who have pigs from me, or of others 
that have got into the breed, that their pigs 
do much better on the same feed than any 
other they have had. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

By the packet ihip George Wftubington, Captain 
iloldrege, from Liverpool, we have received onr 
London papers to the 23d, and Liverpool dates to 
the 24(h. There is nothing of raooh political in- 
terest. 

From the Porliameotary Report, we learn that the 
Iri«h Coercion Bill was considered in Committee, and 
after some amendments bad been proposed and ne 
gstived, the Chairman reported progress, and ob. 
tained leave to sit again. 

The Prisoners' Counsel Bill was read a third time 

and passed. 

Mr. Alley, the barrister, died at his house in AI- 
hany-ierrace, Regent*s Park. The immediate cause 
of his death was scarlet fever, but he had lately be 
eome much attenuated in consequence of the mistake 
he made some time age in taking poison. Mr. Alley 
was of very long standing at the bar, and was much 
respected by all who knew him. 

The Poor Laws amendment bill was introduced 
into the House of Lords by the Lord Chancellor, 
(Brougham.) It was opposed by the Tories, and is 
very unpopular. 

In France, Marshal Soult has resigned the presi- 
dency of the Council of Ministers end the War Mi. 
nistry. Marshal Gerard is appoined his successor 
in both offices. 

Dun CarlM, — There is a letter in town, dated from 
Elisondo, in the handwriting of Don Carlos, which 
mentions the happy issue of his journey, speaks of 
the enthusiasm of his adherents, and says that a sup. 
ply of arms and money only are wanting tu secure 
the speedy success of his claims to the Spanish 
throne. The cause of the legitimate monarch of 
Spain will not fail, we feel confident, for the want of 
such supplies. — [Morning Post.] 

Orders have been issued for the immediate sailing 
of the steam frigates Salamander and Medea, from 
the river to Portsmouth. Their supposed destination 
is Spain. 

It is confidently stated that a French army will 
march into Spain, and an English fleet will co-operate, 
in aid oi the Queen Regent. 

The New Beitisii Ministry. — The London Spec- 
tator thus divides and describes the New Cabinet : 

The following may be reckoned Liberals — 
Lord Althorp, Mr. Ellien, 

Mr. Spring Rice, Lord Duneannon, 

M. Abercromby, Sir John ilobhouse ; 

Mr. Charles Grant, 
And surely we may add Lord John Russell. 
Then follow the Whigs- 
Lord Melbourne, Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Carlisle, Lord Aucklsnd. 
Lord Holland, 
Two still remain, who may fairly bo presumed to 
go along with the majority, of whatever complexion 
the policy of that majority may happen to be. They 
are — 

Lord Brougham, Lord Palmerston. 

Of fifteen members, then, eight maybe reckoned 
as Liberals. But we are unwilling to class Lords 
Melbourne and Holland, and even Lord Auckland, 
among the Obstructives. Perhaps it will appear that 
they have sided with Earl Grey more from personal 
feeling than a sincere approbation of his recent policy. 
As for Lord Carlisle, we presume that he is a Whig ; 
but he never opens his mou:h in Pariiamaat, and his 
official acts are utterly unknown to the public, who 
pay for the honor of his countenance in the Cabinet. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne leans staunch to Tory- 
ism ; and Lords Brougham and Palmerston are states, 
men who will never, if they can help it, abandon their 
Sovereign's service. The result, however, is, thai 
at the worst, the Liberals, if they are true to thum 
selves, can outvote their opponents united ; and the 
fact of theirs being the popular party, will always 
give them vast additional influence. It is plain, 
therefore, that Liberalism has been advanced by the 
late changes. The additions to the Cabinet are like 
wise worthy of praise. Every one speaks well ot 
Lord Duneannon. Pie is beloved in Ireland, and es- 
teemed everywhere, as an upright, amiable, ami 
clearheaded, though by no means brilliant, person. 
Mr. CConnell, and the Irish members generally, ar- 
pleasffd with this appointment. Sir John Hobhouse 
is well known as clever, accomplished, and industri. 
ous. His powers of speech will be of service in de 
bate; and will be much needed, for the crack orators 
are all on the Opposition benches. Sir John baa now 



an opportunity of recoveiing the false step which ru- 
ned him in Westminster: it remains to be seen 
A'hether he will make a good uae of it. 

The aspect of affairs haa, we are inclined to hope, 
i«een eonaiderably improved. The Cabine t contains, 
it is true, no person of first rate abilities, except the 
Lord Chancellor, who cannot bo relied upon. ~ 
But, on this account, they must be the mors pains- 
taking, and adhere the firmer to sound principles : 
(he public cannot be dazzled by the brilliancy of 
iheir talents, and muat bo conciliated and won o. 
ver to their suppott by the ezcellence of their 
mensures. 



TftADi wrrH SrAifv and thb Spanish Colonies. — 
It will be remembered that at the late session of 
Congress an act was passed to countervail the 
heavier duty to which in Cuba, and we presume 
other Spanish possessiena, produce in American bot. 
toras is subject, as compared with the same produce 
in Spanish bottoms. This appears to have been a 
measure provident of the future, as well as appli. 
cable to fhe then ozisring state of the trade, for, ac. 
cording to (he information contained in tho annexed 
extract of a letter from Madrid, under date of 9th 
July, to the London Times, the discrimination be. 
tween produce carried in Spanish or foreign vessels, 
is to be still further increased. We give the ex. 
tract : 

The first commercisl measure of the new Minister 
of Finance has no tendency to strengthen or confirm 
the opinions entertained in foreign countries of the 
liberality of his administration. In spite of the more 
extended views of his Under Secretary of State, the 
late Intendant of the Havana, he has yielded to the 
clamor of the corn.growers of Custile, and has con. 
siderably altered the itmount of diflerence in discrimi- 
nating duties on the importation of flour into Cuba, 
to the prejudice of the colonists as well as the United 
States of America. 

According to the new tariir, Spanish flour, in Span, 
ish bottoms, is to pay ^2 per barrel ; Spanish flour, 
in foreign bottoms, $6 per barrel ; foreign flour, in 
Spanish bottoms, $B 1.2 per barrel ; and foreign 
floor in foreign bottoms, $9 1-2 per barrel, with the 
addition in the three last oases of the dereeho de 
baUtnxa. This arrangement, if it does not produce 
a revolution in the island of Cnba, will only owe its 
harmlessness to the impossibility of carrying it into 
execution, for there can be no doubt that in the face 
of so enoimoiis a difl*erence, the contraband trade 
from the North American Continent must become 
still more flourishing than it is at pressnt, even if the 
Government of Washington did not succeed by re. 
talistory measures in bringing the Madrid Cabinet to 
reason.' 

Foreign Items — Regal Rites. — From the Bengal 
papers we learn that the King of Ava, his Queen, 
and Court, and indeed the country generally, were 
engaged in a grand public entertainment, which was 
to last forty.nine doyi^ on the occasion of the daugh- 
ter ot the royal pair having her ears bored ! 

Madame Malibran has recently entered into an 

engagement with the Milan opera for five years. — 

According to its tenor, she receives a house, a la. 
ble with six covers, an equipage, and fourteen thou- 
sand pounds. 

Under the empire (says The Cosaire) we built bar. 
racks ; under the restoration churches ; under the 
royalty of the people prisons. At this moment three 
are in course of erection at Paris. 

The Emperor of Russia has granted a pension of 
3000 florins to the celebrated Poli.«ih actress Madame 
Josephine Ledochowska. 

The London Gazette of the 1st inst. coniaina a 
notification from the Lord Chamberlain, that each 
person upon being presented to the King, is to kneel 
upon the right knee, snd kiss his Majesty's hand, 
then bow and retire. This, however, only extends 
to British subjects : foreignerii are exempt from such 
fanore. 

The grand festival at Westminister Abbey con 
eluded on Taesday week, when their Msjesties at- 
rendeJ a« before, in state. The performan<:e was 
the Messiah, and passed off well. It is said the 
reoeipis will amount to X20,000. 

The proceeds, after dedacting some 7 or 80001. for 



expenses, were to b^ ^ Qed among various cbari. 

tiea connected witb I0f"lcai Boeietiea. No part, it 

is added, by way of a '''P At the motives of an ans- 

tenr nobleman and perfortnttt who was conspicooiu 

n getting up the featival, will ** drop into the pocket 

of Lord Burghesh.** 

The number of persons who have aailed from the 
port of Liverpool as emigrants to the United (States 
and the British colonies, during the quarter ending 
the 30th of June last, is 11,625. 

A Rich Cargo. — The ship Sarah, the first free tra- 
der from China, arrived at London in July with « 
cargo of raw silk valued at je40a,000, or $1,800,000. 

Paris improwment. — According to the plans 
agreed upon for improving the city of Paris, house* 
covering 159,814 square toises of ground are to b« 
pulled down. The average price paid for the gronnd 
during the last ten years has been 2,300r. a loise, 
and as the annual expenditure tor this purpose is 
only l,200,000f., it will take at this rate three huD- 
dred years to complete the undertaking. 



Strange Sale, — The following advertisement i» 
seriously said to be from a Newfoundland paper : — 
** Auction — To.morrow, at 12 o'clock in the fore*, 
noon, if not previously redeemed, at the house now 
occupied by Mrs. Traverse, the under.mantioned 
articles, taken by distress for rent, doe from the 
Legislative Assembly of Newfoundland to the sub* 
scriber, viz.*: — One large desk, containing sight 
drawers, filled with a variety of books and paper* 
of every description ; One small ditto, used exclv. 
sively by the Speaker, and filled also with book» 
and papers, and a portfolio of great value ; the Spea- 
ker's chair, stuffed and elegantly covered with bluer 
moreen, snd mounted with brass ; one large chairr 
siufied and superbly covered, and well and aubstsn. 
lially built, used by the Usher of the Black Rod ! 
A cocked hat, of superior quality, but now a little 
shabby, worn by the Serjeant.Pt Arms ! ! The Re. 
porter's desk ; two large stoves with fonnelling, and 
six covered forms ; with a variety of other articlea, 
too tedious to mention — all very valuable. Terms 
made known on the day of sale. — Mary TraversSa** 

New Cornet — On the 8th of April, it is staled. 
Professor Gambart, at Marseilles, discovered a new 
comet, of a pale light color, with a diameter of four 
or five minutes. Owing to the state of the atmes* 
phere, and its disappearance on the 13th, little has 
been ascertained of the stranger, except that on 
the 10th, 16h. 33m. 45s. sidereal time, its right m* 
eension was 20^ 9' 7", and the south decUnatioii 
22** 33'. 

Purijieation of Smoke. — Several German publica- 
tions contsin alluaions to a discovery of a new and 
certain method of'remedying all the evils and incon- 
veniences occasioned by smoke in great towns, made 
by a Saxon architect named Bernhardt. Though the 
means by which this important object is accomplish, 
ed are not explained, the investigation the subject haa 
undergone, and the evidence aflbrded by public au- 
thorities and private individuals in Prussia, where 
the discovery has been practically applied, seem tm 
leave no doubt as to the auccessfui result of the ex- 
periments. In the PolyterJinisekeM Joumalt publistt* 
ed at Stutgard, there is a report on the discovery 
drawn op by Herr Schafler, Professor of Architec- 
ture at Dusseldorf, where the first experiments were 
made. It seems thst the heeds of the Prussian Post* 
office have established an extensive menu factory, for 
mail-carts and carriages at Dusseldorf. The smoke 
of this manufactory greatly annoyed the inhabitants 
of the neighboring houses, and the soot which fell 
destroyed their garden grounds. The Government 
spared no pains or expense to correct the evil. The 
Prussian Consuls were directed to inquire into the 
methods practised in England in such cases, but 
the remedies resorted to in this country were tri- 
ed in vain. Actions were brought against the 
Post.oflico Department, and Government was or 
the point of removing the manufactory, when ffa-- 
ron Von Nagler, the Prussian Postmaster General, 
spplied to Ilcrr Branhardt, who, by a chemical pro- 
ce9s, separates the soot from (he smoke, directs tb 
ascent of the latter in « perfectly purified state, aa/ 
makes the former descend in a manner which keep* 
the chimnies clean, and is a security against their t» 
king fire. His labors were immediately aucceaahit. 
There nre testimonials of equal sncceas bsvlngat- 
fended his labors in the palace at Berlin and in 
different public offices ; but what is not a little re. 
markable is, that the discoverer should be able to 
keep hia method a secret, notwithatanding so UMny 
instances of its application, and the very obviooa na- 
ture of the effect produced. 
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MiCMOiRS or M. i>B CuATBAUBMAND — Id pubUsh 
iog tome days ago the tesiamentary Preface to tbeec 
memoirs, we mentioned that they were net to see the 
light till after the author's death. 

This was the express resolution announced in that 

preiace ; but either the vanity of the author is im« 

patient, or the solicitation of friends is irresistible ; 

for some fragments of these Memoirt have appeared 

an the Revue de Paris. Of one of these we borrow 

a translation from Blackwood's Magazine. 

[From the Memoire of M. de Chautepubriand,] 
** Europe is hastening to a democracy. France 
is nothing else than a republic clogged by a director. 
Nations have grown out of their pagehood. Arrived 
at their majority, they pretend to have no longer 
need of tutors. From the lime of Da\id to our own 
times, kings have been called — ^nations appear now 
te be called iu their turn. The brief and unimport. 
ant ezcepiions of the Grecian, Carthaginian, and Ro- 
man repnblios, do not alter the general political fisct 
of antiquity, that the state of society was monor- 
chical all over the globe, fiut now eooiety is quit- 
ting monarchy, at least monarchy, such as it has 
been underetood till now. 

** The symptome of social transformation abound. 
It is in vain that efforts are made to recognize a par- 
ty for the abaolute government of a single man — the 
elementary principles ef this government no Ion. 
ger eiiat^-men are changed as much as principles 
Although facts seem to be sometimes in collision, 
they concur nevertheless in the same result ; as in a 
machine, wheels which turn in opposite directions 
produce a common action." 

** But sovereigus« submitting themselves gradual, 
ly to the neceaaary popular liberties — detaching 
themselves without violence and without shock from 
their pedestals, may yet tranamit to their sons, for a 
period more or less extended, their hereditary seep. 
Ires, reduced to proportions measured by the law. 
France would have done better for her happiness 
and independence had she preserved a child who 
could not have turned the days of July into a ahameful 
deception ; but no one comprehended the erent. — 
Kings are bent obstinately on guarding that which 
they cannot retain. Instead of descending gently 
on an inclined plane, they expose themselves to fall 
into a gulf— instead of dying gloriously, full of ho- 
n>rs and days,* monarchy runs the risk of being flay- 
ed alive-^a tragic mausoleum at Venice contains only 
the skin of an illustrious general.*' 

«« Even countries the least prepared for liberal in- 
stitutions, such as Spain and Portugal, are urged for. 
ward by constitutional movements. In these coun. 
tries, ideas have outgrown the men whom they influ- 
ence. France and England, like twb enormous bat. 
tering-arms, strike with redoubled strokes on the 
crumbling ramparts of the ancient society. The 
boldest doctrines on property, equality, and liberty, 
are proclaimed from morning to evening in the face 
of nnonarchs trembling behind a triple hedge of suk* 
pected soldiers. The delu^ee of democracy is gain. 
ing on them. They mount from floor to floor from 
the groend floor to the top of their palaces, whence 
they will throw themselves struggling into the waves 
which will overwhelm them." 

** The discovery of printing has changed all social 
conditions — the press, a machine which can no lon- 
ger be broken, will continue to destroy the old world 
till it has formed a new one. Its voice is calculated 
for the general forum of all people. The press is 
nothing elee than the word, the first of all powers — 
the word created the universe. Unhappily the word 
in man participatea of the human infirmity — it will 
mix evil with good, till our fallen nature hss reco- 
vered its original purity.*' 

** Thus the translormation brought about by the 
age of the world will have place. All is calculated 
in this plan. Nothing is possible now except the na- 
tural death of society, from whence will spring the 
regeneration. It is impiety to struggle against the 
angel of God, to believe that we can arrest Provi. 
denee. Perceived from this height, the French re 
volation is only a point of the general revolution-* 
■11 impatience ehould cease — all the axioms of an. 
ciem politica become inapplicable. 

*' lionis Philippe has ripened the democratic fruir 
half a century. The Buurguois soil in which Philip, 
piam has been planted, being le?s worked than the 
military and popular soil, furiiishes still some juicca 
to the vegetation of the government of the 7th Au 
gust; but it will be soon exhausted. 

'* There are aome religious men who are revolted 
at the bare idea of the actual state of thinga having 
any duration, « There are,* say they, • inevitable 
reactions, moral reactions, instructive, magisterial. 



avenging. If the monarch who first gave us liberty 
paid tur the despotism of Louis XIV, and the cor- 
ruption of Louis XV, can it be believed that the debt 
contracted by EgaUte at the acaffold of the innocent 
King is not to be acquitted ? Egalite, by losing his 
life, expiated nothing. The tear shed at the last 
moment redeems no one — the teara of fear, which 
moiaten merely the bosom, fall not upon the con- 
science. What / ehali the race of Orleans reign 
by right of the vices and crimes of their ancestors 7 
Where^ tken^ is Providence ? Never could a more 
frightful temptation come to unseat virtue, to accuse 
eternal justice, or insult the existence of God, than 
such a supposition /* 

** I have heard these reasonings made, but must 
we thence conclude that the sceptre of the 7ih Au. 
gusl is to be broken immedistely 7 No. Raising 
our view to universal order, the reign of Louis Phi- 
lippe is but an apparent anomaly, but an unreal in- 
fraction oS the lawa of morals and equity : they are 
violated, these lawa, in a limited and relative sense, 
but they are observed in a sense unlimited and gene- 
ral. From an enormity consented to by God, 1 shall 
deduce a consequence still weightier — I shall deduce 
the Christian proof of the abolition of royalty in 
France. It will be this abolition itself, and not an 
mdividual chastisement, which will be the expiation 
ol the death of Louis XVI. None shall be admitted, 
after this just one, to cincture his brow solidly with 
ihe diadem — from the forehead of Napoleon it fell 
in spite of his victories, and Irom that ot Charles X. 
in spite of his piety ! To finish the disgrace of the 
c9'0U)n in the eyes of the people, it has been permitted 
to the s*tn of the regicide to sleep for a moment in 
mock kingship in the bloody bed of the martyr. 

*' Anoiner reason, taiien from tne category of hu- 
man considerations, may alao prolong, tor a abort 
time more, the duration of the sophism government 
struck out of the shock of paving stones. 

'* For forty years every government in France has 
perished by its own fault : Louis XVI could twenty 
times have saved hia crown and his life ; the repub- 
tic succumbed only by the excess of its crimes. — 
Bonaparte could have established his dynasty, btit 
he (hrew himself down from the pinnacle of his glo. 
ry ; but for the ordinances of July, the legitimate 
throne would be etill standing. But the actual gov- 
ernment will not apparently commit the error which 
destioys — its power will never be suicidal — ^all its 
skill is exclusively employed in its conservation — it is 
oo intelligent to die of folly, and it has not that in it 
which can render it guilty of the mistakes of genius, 
or the weaknesses of virtue. 

" But, after all, it must perish. What are, then, 
four, six, ten, or twenty years in the life of a people? 
The ancient society perished with the Christian po- 
licy- from whence it sprung. At Rome, the reign of a 
man was substituted for that of the law by Ceaar ; 
from the republic was the passage to the empire. — 
Revolution, at present, takes a contrary direction ; 
the law dethrones the laan: from royalty the tran^i- 
tion is to a republic. The era of the people is re- 
turned—it remains to be eeen how it will be filled. 

** But first, Europe must be levelled in one same 
system. A representative government cannot he 
supposed in France, with absolute monarchhea around 
it. To arrive at this point, it is but too probable that 
foreign wars must be undergone, and that, in the in 
terior, a double anarchy, moral and physical, must 
bo traversed. 

** If property alone were in question, would it not 
be touched 7 would it remain distributed as it is ? A 
society, or individuals, have two millions of reve- 
nue, whilst others are reduced to fill bags with heaps 
of putrelaction, and to collect the worms from them 
— which worms, sold to fishermen, are the only 
means of existence to their families, therrselves ab. 
origincs of the dunghill : can such a society remain 
stationary on such foundations, in the midst of the 
progress of ideas 7 

<* But if property Is touched, immense disor- 
dcr will result, which will not be accomplished with- 
out the effusion of blood ; tire law of sacrifice ood 
of blood is every where : God delivcied up his Son 
to the nails of the cross, to renew the order of the 
universe. Before a new right shall spring from 
this chaos, the stars will often have risen and set. — 
Eighteen hundred years since the promulgation of 
Christianity have not sufficed fur the abolition ol 
slavery ; there is still but a small pan of the evan- 
gellc mission accomplished. 

" These calculations go not quick enough for the 
impatience of Frenchmen. Never, in the revolu- 
tioMS they have made, have they admitted the ele: 
ment of time ; this id why they will always be dis- 
appointed by results contrary to their hopes. Whilst 
they are disordering, time is ordering ; it puts order 



tn their disorder — rejects the green fruit — detaohea 
the ripe — and sifts and examines men, mannera and 
ideas. 

** What will the new aociety ba 7 I am ignorant. 
Its laws are to me unknown. I cannot c«nc«ire it, 
any more than the ancienta could conceive the aoei. 
ety i%ithout alavei produced by Christianity. How 
will fortunes become levelled 7 How « ill labor b« 
balanced by reeompenae 7 how will the ' woman «r. 
rive at her complete emancipstion ? I know not.— 
Till now, society has proceeded by aggregation and 
by/«mi2i>s .* what aapecl will it offer, when it shall 
be merely individual, as it tends to become, and as 
we aee it already forming itself in the United States 7 
Probably the human race will be aggrandised, but it 
is to be feared that man will diminish — that the 
eminent faculties of genius will be lost — that the ima- 
gination, poetry, the arts, c will die in the narrow 
cavities of- a bee.bive aociety, ui which every indi. 
vidual will be no more than a bee — a wheel in a ma* 
chine — an atom of organized matter. If the Chna- 
tian religion should become extinct, man would ar. 
rive, by liberty, at that aocial petrifuetion which Chi- 
na haa arrived at by alavery. 

** Modern society baa taken ten centuries to ar. 
rive at its consistency. At present it is in a state of 
decomposition. The generations of the middle age 
were vigorous, because they were in a state of pro. 
greasive aacendency ; we are feeble, beeaase we are 
in a progresii ve decent . This descending world will 
not resume its vigor till it hss attained the lowest 
grade, whence it will commence to reascend towarde 
a new life. I see, indeed, a population in sgiution, 
which proclaims its power, exclaiming, — *I will^l 
am ; the future belonga to me — I have diacovered 
the universe. Before me nothing was known — the 
world was waiting for me — ^I am incomparable — my 
ancestors were children and idiots.* 

** But have facts anawered to theae magnificast 
worda 7 How many hopes in talents and charactera 
have failed ! If you except about 30 men of real 
merit, what a throng have we — libertine, abortive, 
— without convictions, without faith, polifical ^r re. 
ligioos, and scrambling for money and place like 
mendic&nta for a gratuitous distribution: a flock 
which acknowledgea no ahepherd — which runs from 
the mountain to the plain, from the plain to the moun. 
tain, disdaining the experience of their aged paatora 
— hardenbd to the wind and to the snn ! We, the 
pasiors,are only generationa of passage— 'intermedi. 
ate generations— obscure — devoted to oblivion — for* 
ming the chain reaching only to thoge hands which 
will pluck the future. * » • » 

** Respecting miafortune, and reapaeting myaelf^ 
respecting the cauae which I have aerved, and which 
f shall continue to aerve at the sacrifice of the re- 
poae due to my age, I fear to pronounce, living, a 
word which may wound the unfortunate, or even de- 
stroy their chimeras. But when I shall be no more, 
my sacrifices will give to my tomb the privilege of 
speaking the truth ; my duties will be changed— the 
intereat of my country will prevail over the* engage, 
ments of honor from which I shall be freed. To the 
Bourbons belongs my life — ^to my country belongs 
my death. A prophet, in quitting the world, t trace 
my predictions on my declining hours— light wither* 
ing leavea, which the breath of etennty will aooQ 
have blown away. 

** If it be true that the lofty races of kings, refus. 
ing enlightenment, approach the term of their power, 
were it not better, and more in their historic inter, 
est, that ilicy should, by an end worthy of their gran, 
deur, retire into the sacred night of the past with by 
Kono sges 7 To prolong life beyond its brilliant il- 
lustration is worth nothing. The world wearies o« 
you and of your noise. It owes yen a grudge for bfif 
ing there to hear it. Alexander, Ceaar, Napoleon, 
have all disappeared according to the rules of glory. 
To die gloriously, one must die young. Let it not 
be said to the children of the spring,—* What ; i» 
there still that name of past renown, that peraon, that 
race, at whom the world clapped its Vianda, and for 
whom one would have paid for a smile, for a look, 
(or a hair, the sacrifice of a life I^ How sad it is to 
see Louis XIV, in his old age, a stranger to the ris- 
ing generation, and having none about him to apeak 
to of his own age, but the aged duke of Villeroi ! It 
was the las: victory of the greotCondd in his second 
childhood, to have met Bossuet on the borders of his 
grave ; the orator rs-animated the mute waters of 
Chantilly — tho su^eranuation of' the old man sojm- 
prcgiiuted with his udtilesceocu — he re-embrowned 
the locks on the front of the conqueror of Rocroi, by 
bidding an immortal adieu to hia grey hairs. • Men 
who lovo glory, be careful for your tomb— lay your- 
selves gracefully down in it — try there to fflaka a 
good figure — for you will remain there !** 
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KKVIBW OF THB WEEK. 

HurroBT of thb Amieicaic Rkyolution, with a 
Preliminary Review of the Character and Prineiploa 
of the Colonista, and their ControTersiea with Great 
Brttaiii. 1 vol. Bmltimore .* CuaaiNO & 8on8. — 
Though p?tn to the world anonymoualy, this vo- 
lame ta oodoratood to he from the pen of Mr. Wit. 
aoBi the accnraie and ioielligent Editor ol the Balti. 
none Anerican. Those who have been in the habit 
of remarkingt and profiting — as we frequently do- 
by the elear and well-condensed summaries of poli- 
tical and literary intelligence, which appear from time 
to tioio in that paper— will find in tl^is hiatorical ah- 
atraet of the American Revoiuti^iVsfho aajsie clear- 
nesa of perception and statememi «i4nch; omitting 
matter less essential, presents, in s plain and popu- 
lar ibrm, all that ib material and of cndnring valoe, 
whether for warning or for imitation. 

It ia an original work wholly — ihat is to say, the 
anthorf after examining and competing the histories 
•nd mem oirs already extant, gives his own views, in 
hie ewn laogoage, of men and events. The preli. 
minary View will, we think, add to the value of the 
work, for those eepecially for whose ase it is parti- 
•olarly deaigned — the young. 

A Lectoeb on Moicit akd CuaaKRcr, die. &c. 
by Wm. Riio. New York: Wm. Stodaet^— This 
well printed pamphlet containa the whole Lecture, of 
wliieb some weeks a|ro we publiahed a conaiderable 
part, delivered by Mr. Reid in Philadelphia. We 
apoke, at the time of making this extract, in terma 
of high coromendetion of this Lecture, and have 
only now to repeat, that it may be read with advan- 
tage even by the instructed, and certainly with much 
greater advantage to those who, desiring to know, 
^lt yet little informed, about the questioDs eoanected 
with the ittpertaat, the diflicult aubjeet of currency. 
In an Appendix, the gold bills, passed at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, are published, aa also the tables, 
drawn op by Mr. Reid, and which appeared in this pa* 
per, presenting at one view the comparative value of 
all the foreign gold coins which are legal tenders. 

Tub Motmbb's FaiBNO, or FamiNar Directtona 
for Fomring the Mental and Moral Habits of Young 
Children : iVeie Yvrk ; Leavitti Loan A Co. — This 
little volune is another in what is called *' Abbott's 
Serieet" all devoted to the improvement and right in. 
stnietioo of youth. 

The author of this admirable little treatise— 
whieli is mainly a republieaiion, aa we find from the 
AaMriean editor'a notice, of an English work, though 
different in form from the original, and with coosid. 
arable modifications and additions appears to be — 
end we do not doubt is— a woman, and a mother. — 
There most of coorse, in such a work, be much ihat 
all parents, of well regulated and reflecting minds, 
I have themselves considered ; yet even to snch,there 
are views presented in this volume, and counsels giv- 
en, that viU well repay peruaal ; while, to young mo- 
there, it will he alike new and valuable. 

The aimexed extract is sensible, and the laat 
paregraph but one specially deaerving of attention : 

Bat, (it may be said,) granting that parents are all 
ye|i can desire, how is it possible to guard children 
from the evil influence which the example and con- 
Teraatien of ethers may create 7 And, unless you 
beaiah them entirely from the society of your friends 
and acquaintance, how can you prevent the iroprea- 
eioBe they may receive from woridly and puerile obw 
eervations 7 We reply, these impressions are cmsu- 
al and transitory ; the sentiments and behavior of 
oeeaeionai viaitera are not often the subjects which 
attract the attention of very young children. They 
adopt, from sympsthy. the teelings of those ibey 
love ; and they acrutinize instinctively the characters 
and opinions of those on whom they depend, often 
only that they may avail themselvea of the weak 



pointa in their characters, in order to gain tlieir own 
ends. 

Supposing, however, that the coiiveraation of your 
young friends and acquaintance is decidedly of a 
kind you wish your children not to hoar, you will do 
well to keep them away, white such acquaintance 
are with you. Gradually, as they become older, the 
danger will lessen, provided that you encourage in 
your children habits of the most unreserved open- 
ness and confidence with yourself. Lay yourself 
open to your children, heart and aoul, as much as 
you possible can ; this is a point of the most vital 
importance. 

Let your own principles be founded on the one un- 
erring standard of truth, and let your own conduct 
be firm and uncompromieing ; and let your children, 
as early as possible, read your genuine feelings, and 
see clearly the motives by which your conduct is re- 
gulated. Then you may fear less from the occa. 
sional inconsistencies and deviationa from what is 
right, which all must be exposed to meet with in 
after life. If you are open with your children, they 
will return this openness. When they observe in 
others a conduct resulting from want of principle, 
they will communicate to you their surprise or indig- 
nation.^ Here will ariae a ease in which you must 
exercise your judgment and discretion. 

Yon must, by no means, indulge in the habit of 
censuring and criticising the conduct of others. — 
Let them see that whenever you think there is a right 
or wrong, the opinions, or examples, or the ridicule 
of others, has not the slightest effect on your own 
conduct, but refrain from judging and blaming others 
except in caaes of flagrant immorality. 

Your children, while they know that the word of 
God is the standard by which you judge of youraelf, 
and by which you etideavor daily to improve your 
own life, will not fail to remember, that in that snme 
word, you are directed not to judge others, lest you 
should yourself be judged, and thus will their earliest 
aaaociations tend at the same time to lay the founda- 
tion of rigid virtue, and tender charity. 

U. 8. MiUTABY Ann Naval Maoazinb, for Au- 
gust : Washington, B, Homatu. — We find much im. 
provement, end more character and variety than uan- 
al, in this pumber, and look upon it as decisive that 
the two Servicea this periodical is devoted to illus. 
trate, are giving it their active aid and countenance. 
Among the articlea which fixed our attention, is a 
letter signed *' A Lieutenant of '16,'* addreeaed to 
Mr. Rush, in explanation of a fact stated in that gen- 
tieman's *'Rssidence at the Court uf London" — 
namely, that in going out from the Chesapeake, 
bound to Portaroonth, in the Franklin 74, they made 
the island of Bermudas. The singular circumstsnce 
of a ship bound from the Capes of the Chesapeake to 
England making the Bermuda Islanda, as recorded 
by Mr. Rush, and dwelt upon by this writer, will 
doubtless attract the attention of nautical men ; but 
the part of the letter which anrprixes us, is thsi 
we copyr— Implying! &• it seems to do, extraordinary 
and almost incredible negligence, or want of skill, 
in the navigation of an American line of battle ship. 

Previous to my being ordered on board the Frank- 
lin 74, 1 had had two years drilling among the cur- 
rents of the Gulf of Mexico, and it was there I learn- 
ed the important axiom •* to distruti the log^^* and 
the apposite one, " to rely vpon the heai^enly bodiee 
as the eeaman*9 eureet guidee,^ Governed by these 
feelings, I felt a degree of uneasiness and restless- 
ness at being so long without an observation, know, 
ing, as I welldid, the ship had been operated upon 
by currents ; supposing, however, with til the other 
officers, that ahe had been swept to the N. E., and 
conaequently not dreaming of Bermudaa, which 
there was reaaon to believe waa some two hundred 
miles to the south of us. 

On Friday night, at 10 o'clock, the weather began 
to clear up, and the north star became visible. Being 
possessed of an excellent sextant, I proceeded qui- 
etly and alone to measure a series of altitudes for 
the latitude. The horizon waa well defined, and the 
observations were carefully and correctly made. — 
The calculation performed, I found, to my infinite 
surprize, the true latitude to be 33 degrees 54'. I 
doubted the result. New and more complex series 
of altitudes were observed with the same result. I 
still doubted, and supposed some accident most have 
deranged my instrument. J obtained from the sail- 
ing-master of the ship, the ship's sextant, and took I 
anew series of observations; the result of which |l 



was still the sam^ •' at noon we were in longitude 
66 degrees 10', m'bich, brought down to the time of 
observation, ^ave (»5 degrees 56'. Here it ie appa- 
rent, if the longitude was to be relied on, we weae 
in a singularly dangerous poaition ; at 10 o'clock in 
the evening, scarcely a degree from the most dan. 
gerous reef in the worid, and steering directly for 
it. It is easy Uk calculate how many hours would 
place MS there with aa ordinary breeze, and it did net 
take much to send the Franklin ten knots. Having 
satisfied my own mind conclusively as to the latitude, 
and apprehensive that the longitude might prove cor- 
rect, I communicated to Oapt. Ballard the laete which 
I had aacortained. My report waa not considered by 
him worthy of notice j indeed 1 waa treated aaatyro ; 
one whose remarka and obaervationa were not worth 
listening to. it waa in vain that explanations were 
attempted — ^in vain I represented the danger. See- 
ing clearly that my etaiement produced no efieet, I 
took a \^Ty decided and hazardous atop, for a yoang 
officer, to appeal to the commodore. Coauaodoie 
S. waa sought in the cabin, and the aame^facta oeei- 
municated to him. He listened attentively to roy 
repreaentation, examined the naUer carefnlly, but 
incredttloualy ; felt aaaured there muetbesome er- 
ror : pointed my attention to an error in one of the 
additions of the polar tableoi the uncertainty of night 
obaervationa, dtc. ; to all which I replied^ that 1 had 
had two yeara drilling ih the Gulf of Mexiee, aa firat 
lieut. of a gun brig ; that I had been in tae constant 
practice of night obaervationa, and that practice pre- 
ducedcorrectneaa; I therefore would vouch for the 
latitude. Aa it regarded the longitude. We had no 
better data for its correctnees than the log ; but re- 
spectfully submitted whether, . tmder such cireom. 
stances, to run upon the threatened danger would 
not be imprudent. Though I felt aura that he wae 
unconvinced, yet, acknowledging the force of the 
laat argument, he worn himeelf upon the deck and 
gave orders that the ahip should not go faater than 
at a certain rate per hour ontil daylight, and the ahip 
accordingly was reet rained to the velocity of fonr 
miles per hour, aa the log book indieatea. The 
wh^le distance sailed from 10 P. M. to noon the fol- 
lowing day, when we aaw firat the breakers and 
North rock ahead, and ahortly after the ielanda of 
Bermudaa, was filty.five miles. Here then waia 
singular confirmation not of the Iniitnde, for that I 
knew could be confirmed, if the sun were vieible at 
meridien, but of our longitude by deed reckoning ; 
and I now avow my aorprize— operated upon as the 
ship was by strong, and, as we have reaaon to be- 
lieve, opposing enrrent^^hat a calculation of the 
conraea and diatances ateered, ahould still give the 
true loikgitude of the sliip. Yet such ia & truth, 
and for which I do not perceive any juatar mode of 
accoimting, than thet the N. E. enrreot of the atream, 
if any, was precisely counterbalanced by the aonth- 
west refluw on the inner and OMor edge, and all the 
aubaequent current aetting a due eoeth courae. Thia 
I eateemto be the «er«eens« of the great aberration 
from the intended course. After this autement I am 
sure you will acknowledge the ineorrectnees of the 
assertion made by you, that to the aorprize of all on 
board, we made the land. For myselA I niuat aay, 
that had not the latitude at noon verified the observe, 
lions of Polaris, I should not only have been aur. 
prized, but mortified. 

THINOa AS TIIXT ARE, OS NoTZS OF A TaAVXLLBE 
THZOUOH SOME OF THE MiDDLE AND NoETHSafC 

Statee. 1 vol. New York : Haetee d& BROTHEaa. — 
We have here the notea of a shrewd, observing, and 
intelligent man, who acans closely, and relates, with 
a dash of quiet humor, all that passes before him. 

He is not cenaorioua, nor — though hie notiona are 
sometimes, or will at leaat by many be thought 
so, a little queer — is he disposed to find fault. He 
8 evidently a native, and a Yankee — two letters of 
recommendation. He neither adopts nor rejects 
customs nor opinions blindly, but gives frankly hie 
reaaona with hia judgmenta. 

We present the following extract, as a fair spect. 
men of the descriptive powers and meditative tone 
of the writer. 

When we obeervedtbe movementa of meniiear at 
hand, the motivea of their ezertioiie and the resuTte 
in which they end efUn excite onr laughter ; while 
if we contemplate them from a dietance, and es]p«- 
cially in large bodiea, there is often something imprea. 
sive and even exalted in the emotions which we ex- 
perience. The very greatness of the mass, like the 
mountain or the aea, awella the mind which embracea 
It, and keepe its faculties, like so many arms and 
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hands, in m state of tension, which, if not distressing,] 
is at l«a«t so tiresome as lo remove all disposition 
to ridicule. When wo descend to some little sub. 
ject, the mind finds its powers in a great measure 
nnoectipied ; and as ihis is an unnatosl state, it seekd 
employment in deeper investigations and new com. 
binations, which, in the case of a subject abound- 
ingin such self-contradictions and nnreasonablenass 
as man, must inevitably lead one to pity and another 
tor ridicule. Historians and warriors understand this 

* matter, and endeavor to keep ibe eye of the world 
or of posterity fixed upon me a in masses, or on in. 
dividualsat a distance. They often obscure, conceal, 
patch up, or pervert the truth, by representing the 
individuals in anything but their cvery-day dress. 

-There is- much that is ludtcrous in the motley 
crowds rushing through Broad«.'ay at different boars; 
but when the city is seen in one view, the sight is a 
solemn one. It y(*u are called to depart, or if you 
by chsnee arrive, in the dead of night, the vacancy 
and silence of the streets are exceedingly impres. 
•ive« Two hundred and forty tbonsaod people obey- 
ing . the laws of natore at least in repose. The 
dead of night* strictly speaking, laau but a very 
short time in the prineipal thoreaghiaree ; for the 
termination ef the play at about twelve, aad of fash. 
ioaable parties at one, keeps up a rumbling ot car- 
riages for an hour or two, ontil the most reoMKe 
routes have been performed, and the horses returned 
to their stables. After this is over, half hours and 
even hours of almost total silence sometimes inter 
vene, while the watchman, in the dome of the City 
Hall, proclaims to the ears of the sick and the watch- 
ful that another day is approachiog, whether de- 
sired or apprehended by them. 

A cannon ia fired at break of day en Governor's 
Islaqd; but before this the lines of milk, bread, and 
bytehei's caru are in motion, and some come rat. 
tling down the island from above, while others aro 
eoUecting ai the ferries on the Long Island and Jersey 
shores, and all are si&on dinning the streets. From 
the heights of Brooklyn you may hear their rattling, 
increasing from the feeble beginning, until, joined 
by the drays proeseding from the north to the south 
part of the city to their stands, it swells into an uo- 
intermitted roar, like the sound of Niagara at Queens- 
ton, to stop not till midnight. Some time after day- 
light, while the lamps at the steamboat docks are 
glimmering, and those in the streets which, by mis- 
take, have had oil enough, the first smoke begins to 
rise from the houses of laborera in the upper wards. 
Bome dre or ten early risers are putting sparks to 
wood or coal; and their example is so contagious, 
that fires are speedily blazing in every house and al- 
most every chimney in the city. In the cold season 
this is a singular sight ; and when the wind is from 

'ihe south in the morning, the heavy cloud which 
generally overhangs the city is blown northward, 
feaving the Battery in the light of the sun, while 
many of the other parts are deeply obscured. Soon 
alter sunrise, floods Of daily emigrants from the 
upper wards, meeting at Broadway and Canal strpet, 
pour down to the wharves, the mechanics shops, and 
the bouses in building, many of them with conveni- 
ent little tin-ketiles, containing their dinners and prs- 
parations for heating them, ail bound to their work. 
Then come the clerks ot all degrees, the youngest 
generally first ; snd these, in an hour or therebouts, 
give )>lace to their masters, who flow down with 
mere dignity, but scarcely less speed, to the count- 
ing-rooms of the commercial streets, hundreds of 
them, espeeially in unfavorable weather, in the om- 
oibusee, which render the street so dangeroos now 
at three or four , o'clock in the afternoon. Bre 
these crowds have disappeared, they become crossed 

-and mingled with some of the fourteen thousand 

■cbildrett who go the public and primary schools at 
aine, and an unknown number who frequent the pri 
vate achoela of all sorts. Then sre seen also the 
students of Columbia College and the University, 
the medicals in winter harrying to Barclay atreet, 
lawyers; clients, and witnesses gathering about the 

.City Hall, the Marine, and Ward Courts, with a se 
of spectators generally selected from those classes 

.who have been ruined by the same process which 
is aboot to be repeated in the name of the State. — 

.A bornt child dreads the fire, but a smged cat loves 
the chimney-corner.' 

The appTe-women and orange-men at St. Paul*a 
see a motley crowd passing from ten till twelve; 
and if it be a showery day, the shop-keepers have a 
good deal of conversation with chanoe visiters 
slopping in for shelter. Alter this, if the sky per- 
mils, (fiM' bad walking is but a small objection) the 

.•iashionnble promenadmg begins ; and the window. 

glasa has full eaqikqpment in reflecting the forms 
and colore of dfesaes which vary with the moon.— 



The movements of the crowd are now at common 
time, instead of the double quick etep by which the 
business man is distinguished. A stranger would 
think that New York was a city of idleness, gayety, 
and wealth. But let him turn down almost any street 
at the right or left, and enter some of the dwellings 
of the industrious poor, and he would find all were 
not rich or unoccupied ; let him glance at the cham. 
hers of others, and he would be convinced thai 
some are wretched and in want of all things. Yet 
he need not blame too severely the gay and young 
for being so regardless of the sufferers near them ; 
they know not of their existence, or realise not their 
own ability to aid them. All parents do not esti- 
mate the value of engrafting practical and syste. 
matic benevolence upon their plan of education, and 
rather teach their children by example to despise 
the poor, than to regard them as beings oflTering oc- 
casions of moral self-improvement to the rich. 

But it would be too long to tell all the aspects 
and fluctuations of the currents for a single day in 
the capital, or even to trace the course of a single 
drop, like myself, circulating one tour round the 
system. It is enough that the clocks and watches 
go on with their seconds and hours as if they marked 
no appointmente for friendly or formal visits ; no pe. 
riods of payment, for persons who would prefer to 
keep their sixpences or their thousands ; no depar. 
tures or arrivala of cargoes ; no changes in stocks — 
in short, as if prosperity or adversity, wealth or 
poverty, joy or disappointment, were not decided by 
every revolution of the hands for thousands of anx- 
ious individuals. 

It is a solemn reflection, after the bustle has 
passed, and the traveller again cootemplatca empty 
streets and noiseless pavements»deserted stores and 
silem wharvesy while weary bones are resting, the 
anxious busy at their dreams, and the sick and dy- 
ing, or their attendanta, alode conscious of the hoar, 
that two hundred and forty thousand persona have 
spent another day. The time has rapidly passed, 
but in it hu,W2 many millions of property have changed 
hands ; what applicaiione of capital have boe n de- 
termined upon, which will iacrease the comforte of 
whole districts of eoumry ; what plans have been 
deviaed by consummate eommercial skill; how many 
a generous deed has been done with wealth. honor* 
ably obtained ; how maiiy.a piece of gold added to 
the niiser*a hoard I In that abort space of time how 
many a tear has been ahcid by parting, friends ; how 
many a smile made by those who have returned ; 
how many a foreigner ht> firsttoached the soil of 
America ; how many a travellert like me, haa closed 
bis visit to this busy city ! 



Initia I44TINA, or the Rudiments of the Latin 
Tongue, illustrated by progressive exercises ; by 
Chaslrs H. Lton, one of the Classical Instructors 
in the Grammar School of Columbia College. JVeio 
York : HARr^a ^ Baoriiaas. — ^This new grammar, 
or rather ilcddencs»-as in our younger days the 
elementary book of the Latin language was called — 
is, in the first place, very prettily printed, on very 
nice while paper : it is, too, accurately printed,.and 
the marks of quantity are pUced over syllablea, ao 
as to guide the eye even before the ear becomes in- 
structed. - We like it altogether much — but not with, 
out qualification. Wo object, for instance, to the 
change in the designation of the conjogaiiooa ; which, 
instead of the old and universal first, second, third, 
and fourtli, aro called *' Stem Conjugation, E Con- 
jugation, A Conjugation, and I Conjugation." The 
reason aasigned for this is, that the third conjugation, 
having e short before re and rie, as the old Eton gram, 
mar has it, is the oldest, and that from it the others 
are derived. On this ground it is called— at the 
suggestion doubtless of Professor C. Anlhon, who 
is vouched Bs godfather for the new nomenclature 
— the Stem Conjugation : then follows the present 
second under the name of E Conjugation. The old 
firat is degraded to third ; and the fourth is as it 
was, only under a new name. 

It is always inexpedient, when obvious and urgent 
motives do not plead for it, to change old and well 
established designations, it is particularly so in school 
books, fur thi«, among' other reasons, that boys 
who have not studied the new book with the new 
names, are— if brought into a school where these are 
in ▼ogtte--^ODplinsed at the outset, «od have to begin 



over again a joaniey, never very invttiHg atbeft.— 
In the present instance, we perceive no possible ad- 
vantage in the change, which seems founded fn mere 
whim, or conceit, (in :he Italiaii sense.) 

The division of the long and short syllables in the 
** stem conjog ation,** seems to us objeetiooable. — 
Leg-^t when the « is short, would be pronoanood, 
as it is intended to be, as though written with two 
g*9;- Leg'-it when the e is long, should, Fn order noi 
to mislead the c^e, be divided thus— Lc-g i. 

Two Old M»n*8 Talks— TAe Deformed-^Tkt 
Admirafs D^ugkttr~^2 vols. N. Y, ^Harper mftd 
ITreliers.— From some similarity in the title, or ra» 
ther from the introduction of the awkward, and to 
most, unwelcome monosyllables, **Old Man,** in 
each, these thrilling and highly wrought tales have 
been ascribed to Sir Francis Head, the author of 
•* The Bubblea, by an Old Man." We aospect erro. 
neously, however ; though they evince a power of 
language, and of delineation of character and pas- 
Bions,that would not diacredit the admirable sketches 
of the Bmden of Na^wait. 

The first story, the Deformed, is a short one, 
scarcely filling more than half of a thin volume. The 
other occopiea the reesamder of the two voUuoet, 
and will be preferred. We will not give even a 
glimpse of either. 

BoTs' AND GiBLs' LisaAav or Uskful and .Emteil 
TAINIIfO KNOWLtlH», ^ol. XXI. N. Y.— HAomt 
and BaoTHcas. — We- delight to meet again in this 
volume with UneU Philips ithoBB oontribatioiis to 
this really useful and instructive Library, printiflg by 
the Harpers, are not its least attraction. 

When last we parted with Uncle Philip, it was af- 
ter reading and warmly ceoomneoding his book on 
the Evidences of Christianity. We hear him now 
telling the story of the Discovery, Settlement, snd 
History of Virginia, up to the period of the Declar a* 
tion of ladependeoce. The marvellona advejntures of 
Captain Smlth-^he romantic story of Poeahontae ■ 
the hardships and suiTe rings of the first Colontsfe, 
combine to impart great interest to the History of 
Virgicia ; and of this, none is lost in adapting thie 
narraiive to the comprehension of children, and hmu 
kiDff it assume che form of dialogue. We agree 
with Uncle Philip , ** that it is very important that all 
t he boys and girls in America should know somethiiig 
about the early history of their own country ;** and 
we hope, therefore, he will go on in providiflg 
them just such incentives to do so, as they will find 
in the History of Virginia. 

Tub CoKSTiTtrrioN of thb UicrrsD Statrs in Gold 

Lbttbes : C. C. Wright 4> //. Durtind, N, Y.— We 

mentioned, last weak, the beautiful copj^of t^' 

Declaration of fndependeoee which bed 'Josa.then 

been issued from the Xylogrsphic press of MdMV^. 

Wright &, Durand, of thia city ; and now have bf <• 

fore us, in the same style ot beautiful printing ai|d 

elegant ornament, the Constimtion of the United 

States, with the amendments thereto that have bean 
>idopted. We wish this maybe|generaliy purcfiased, 
for the instrument cannot be too often in eight. 

Extract from one of Mr. Sharp's Letters, recently 

published in London, — 

*« There are few difficulties that hold out against 
real attacks ; they fl/ like the visible hOrison before 
thoso who advance. A pdasionate desire and tLxt un. 
wearied will can perform impossibilities, or what 
aeem to be such to the cold and the feeble. If we do 
but go on, some unseen path will open anting the hi lie. 
We must not allow ourselves to be discooragwd by 
the apparent disproportion between the reeidt of sio. 
gle efforts and the magnitude of ihv obstacle to be 
encountered. Nothing aood nor great ia lo be ob- 
tained without eouraire. and tnduntryi but courage 
and indus«ry must huvu sunk in despair, and ibe 
worlu must have ^maiiied unornaroenfed aad uiiiili. 
proved, if men h.id not nicely compared the efittct of 
a aingle stroke of the .diisol with the pyramid to 
be raieed, orof a single inipttessioa of the spade 
with the mountain to be levelled. All exertion, loo. 
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is in itMir delighifiil* and active •orasenieiitt 86111001 
(ri« us. Heheitttt owns that he could hardly lition 
fo a concert for two hourt, thoush he could play oa 
an instrument all day long. The chase, we know, 
has always been the favorite amosemeut of kings 
and nobles. Not only iame and fortunot but pleasure 
is to be earned? Efforts, it must, not be forgotten, 
are as indispensable as desires. The globe is not 
to be circumnavigated by one wind. We should 
never do nothing. * It is better to wear out than to 
rust out* says Biehop Cumberland. * There will be 
time enough for repose in the grave,* said Nicole to 
Paseal. * As a young man, you should be mindful of 
the unspeakable importance of early industry, since 
in youth habits are eaaily formed,and there is time to 
reoover from defeata. An Italian sonnet justly, as 
well aa elegantly, comparea proctastination to the 
folly of a traveller who pursues a brook till it widens 
into a river, and is lost in the sea. The toils as well 
as risks of ah active life are commonly ovjerraied, 
so much may be done by the diligent use of ordinary 
opportunities ; but they roust- not alwaya be waited 
for. We must not only atrike the iron while it is, 
hot, but strike it till it is made hot. Herschel, the 
great astronomer, declares that ninety or one hun. 
dred hours, clear enough for observations, cannot be 
called an unproductive year. The lazy, the disipa- 
ted, and the fearful should patiently see the active 
and the bold pass them in the course. They must 
bring down their pretensions to the level of their 
talents. Those who have not energy to work must 
learn to be humble, and should not vainly hope to 
unite the incompatible enjoyments of indolence and 
enterprise, of aiAbition tend self-indulgence. I trus 
that my yonqg friend will never attempt to reconcile 
them.** 

We add some others, addressed to a young man : 

Luckily you have not to overoorae the disadvanuge 

of expecting to inherit from your father an income 

equal to your reasonsble desires ; for though it may 

have the air of a paradox, yet it is truly a serious 

disadvantage when a young man, going to the bar, is 

Bufficienily provided for. 

*' Vlum ihclt bestlorem 
Res non paru, sed relttta,** 

says Martial, but not wisely ; and no young man 

should believe him. The Lord Chief Justice Ken. 

yon once aaid to a rieh friend asking his opinion as to 

tbo probable success of a son, " Sir, let y»ur son 

forthwiik spend kit Jortune ; marry, and apend hia 

wife'*! ona then he may be expected to apply with 

energy ta hie prafeaaian**' In your case I have no 

doubta but aucb as arise from my having observed 

that, perhaps, you sometimes may have relied rather 

too much on the quickness of your' talents, and too 

little on diligent study. Pardon me for owning this, 

and attribute my frankness io my regard. It is un. 

fortunate when a n:an*s inteUectuai and his moral 

character are not suited to each other. The horses 

. in a carriage should go the same pace and draw in 

the same direction, or the motion will be neither plea- 

aant nor safe. 

Buonaparte has remarked of one of his mar. 

ahals, ** that he had a military genius, but had 

not intrepidity enough in the field to execute 

his own plans ;** and of another he said, *' he is 

aa bnve as his sword, but he wants judgment and r«» 

sources : neither,** he added, ** is to be trustejd with 

a great command.** This want of harmony between 

talents and the temperament is often found in private 

life ; and wherever found, it is the fruitful source of 

faults and sufferings. Perhape there are few leee hap^ 

py than thaee wh» are amhitUme without indvstry ; 

who pant for the prize, but will not run the race. 

New, this defect, whether arising from indolence or 

from timidity, is far from being incurable. It may, 

at least in part, be remedied by frequently reflecting 

on the endless encouragements to exertion held out 

by our own experience end by example. 

** C*est d«s dUReiilt^i ()Qe oaiMeBt le» miracles.'* 

* It is not every ealamity that is a eurae, and early 
adversity especially is often a blessing. Perhaps 
Madame de Maintenon would never have mounted a 
throne had not her cradle been rocked in a prison.^ 
Surmounted obstacles not only teach, but hearten us 
in our firtnre stmggles ; for vinne mnst bo leamt, 
though tinfortunately some of the vices come, aa it 
were by inspiration. The auateriiiea of our northern 
climate are thought to be the cauae of our abundant 
comforts ; aa our wintnr nights and our atormy aeas 
have given ua a race of'^seamen, perhaps unequalled, 
and certainly not surpaaaed* by any In the world. 

* ** Mother,** said a Spartan lad going to battle, 
'* my a word ie too abort.** *« Add a atop to it,** she 
roplied : but it must be owned tliat thta was advice 
to be given only to a Spartan boy. They should not 



be thrown into the water who cannot swim : I know 
your buoyancy, and I have no fears of your being 
drowned.* 

Another letter to the same young man has these 
sensible passages : 

*If your low spirits arise from bodily ilhxess(as is| 
often the caae,) you must consult Dr. Baiilie. I can 
do nothing for you. Perhaps you should fast a lit- 
ile» and walk and ride. But if they are caused by 
disappointment, by impatience, or by calamity, you 
can do much for yourself. The wellJcnown worn- 
out iopics of consolation and of encouragement are 
become iiite, beeayee they are reatonabU; and you 
will sOon be cured, if you steadily peraevere in a 
course of moral alterativea. You have no right to 
be dispirited, possessing as you do all that one of 
the greatest as well as oldest sages has declared to 
be the only requisites for happiness — a sound mind, 
a aound body, and a competence. 

* An anxioua, restless temper, that runs to meet 
care on ita way, that regrets lost opportunities too 
much, and that is over-painstaking m contrivances 
for happiness, is foolish, and should not be indulged 

** On doit 6tre heureux sans trop penser k l*6tre.** 

'*If you cannot be happy in one way, be happy 
in another ; and this facility of disposition wants but 
little aid from philosophy, for health and good hu. 
mor are almost the whole affair. Many run about 
after felicity, like an absent man hunting for his hat, 
while it ia on his head or in his hand. Though 
sometimes small . evils, like invisible insects, inflict 
great pain, yet the chief oecret of comfort lie$ ia not 
tuffering trifleo to ve» oite, and in prudently cultivat- 
ing an undergrowth of om^il pleaoureo, einee very 
few great onee, aloe I are let on long leaeee, I can- 
njt help seeing that you are dissatisfied with your oc- 
cupatioo, and that you :hink yourself unlucky in hav- 
ing been destined to take it up, before you were old 
enough to choose for yourself. Do not. be too sure 
that you would have chosen well. I somewhere 
met with an observation, which being true, is im. 
portant — that in a maaquerade, where people asti/me 
what charaetere they like, ** how ill they often play 
them /" Many parts are probably preferred for the 
fake of the dress ; and do not many yoimg men enter 
into the navy or army, that they may wear a sword 
and a handsome uniform, and be acceptalile partners 
at a ball 7 Vanity is hard.hearted, and insists upon 
wealth, rank, and admiration. Even so great a man 
as Prince Eugene owned (after gaining a useless 
victory) ihat ** on travaille trop pour la Gazette.** — 
Such objects or pursuits are losing their vslue every 
day, and you muat have observed that rank givee 
now but Uttte precedence, except in a proeeooion. 

* But I am really aahamed even to hint at such 
endless, and ubvious commonplaces, and I shall only 
repeat the remark, which aeems to have struck you 
— ^that in all the professions, high otatione oeem to 
come down to ue, rather than that we have got up to 
th*m. But you, forsooth, are too sensible to be am- 
bitious ; and you are, perhaps, only disheartened by 
some unforeseen obstacles to reasonable doftires. Be 
it so ! but this will not justify, nor even excuse, de- 
jection. Untoward accidents will sometimes happen ; 
but, after many, many years of thoughtful elperienee. 
I can truly say, that nearly all those who began life 
with me have succeeded or failed, as they deserved. 

"Faber quisque fortunse propriie.** Ill fortune 
at your age is often good for us, both in teaching and 
in bracing the mind ; and even in our later daya it 
may be often turned tu advantage, or overcome. — 
Besides-^fri^tRg' precautione wUl often prevent great 
miechiefe; ao a elight turn of the wriet parries a 
mortal thrust,* 



SUMMARY. 

*'Our worst apprehenaions, (say8|the National In. 
telligencer of yesterday) for the aafety of the expe- 
dition to the far West, composed of the regiment of 
Dragoons, dec. already begin to be redlized. Briga. 
dier General Lbavbnwosth, who commanded it in 
chief, ia no more — he died of bilious fever, at a place 
called Cross Timbers, on the 23d of last month ; and 
one or two other officers are reported to be ill. The 
command, by the death of Gen. L. devolved on Gen. 
Dodge, the Colonel of the Dragoons. The first act 
of his command, we hope to learn, will have been 
to cause the expedition to retrace its steps. Wo* 
shall await with anxiety further intelligence of its 
movements.** 

The Little Rock Advocate, of 8th August, in con. 
firming the report of the death of Gen. Leaven- 



worth, adds that U^Bt. McClnie, of the dragoon 
corpa, had also dia^^ of the same disease. 

We have aeon a letter dated Camp Waahita* which 
deacribea the condition of the Dragoons aa deplorm. 
ble ; the horses worn out, and disease among the 
men. Lieut. McClure, as well as Gen. Leav. 
en worth, had died. There were 140 on the aick liai. 
Col. Dodge baa pushed on, on the 7th July, with 
350 men, and no intelligence had been received from 
him up to the date of the letter we refer to. 

A single officer, and five men carrying the coffin, 
conatiiuted the whole funeral escort of C^n. Leaven. 
worth. 

The barque Mexican, which arrived at this port on 
Saturday from Vera Cruz, brought between 990,000 
and $100,000 in specie. 

The Hon. John Branch haa been elected to tho 
Senate of North Carolina from the county of Halifajr. 
It is not improbable, we think, that Mr. Branch may 
find himaelf a Senator in another body before be ie 
six months older ;— at least we will venture to predict 
such an event will not be prevented by the rcelec- 
tion of Mr. Brown, whoae term in the United States 
Senate expires on the 4th of March next. 

\From the Boston Atlas.] 
Robert G. Davia, a youth born at the Sapdwich 
Islands, and about 15 years of sge— received tha first 
medal and delivered the Valedictory address-— at tbo 
recent examination of our Puclic Schools. 

Presentation of Plate. — The passengers by the 
Columbus, from New York to Liverpool, have pre- 
aented a auperb piece of plate to Capt. Cobb, in ac* 
knowledgment of hia gentlemanly conduct, his skill 
as a navigator, and the splendid manner in which ho 
catered for them during the voyage. 

Steamboat Disaster and loss of Lives. — The Cin. 
cinnati papers contain the following particular* of 
the accident to the steamboat Nimrod. which, on 
Saturday night, the 16ih, at 9 o*clock, while bound 
down the river, ran aground on Quick Run Bab ' 
ninety miles above Cincinnati. The connecting pipe 
between the boilers and cylinder immediately burst. 
Twelve persons, principally passengers, were scald- 
ed, eight of which have since died. The Helen Mar 
opportunely arrived shortly after the accident, an4 
took the passengers on board. She arrived at our 
landing late on Sunday night, and her deck present. 

ed a melancholy spectacle of the dead and dying 

three or four deaths having occurred since her arri- 
val. The names of those who have died, are An* 
gustus Fromid, or Frowni, wife and chikl, dead ; 
they were citizena of Hamilton, Butler county, Ohio. 
John Boteat, or Baptiata, from Wheeling, dead. Our 
fellow citizen, Mr. Aaron Valentine, city Conneil. 
man of the 4th Ward, was badly scslded, his wife 
slightly, and his child to death. Jane Ranahara and 
child, dead, from Cumberland, Allegheny county. 
George Street, from Frankfort, Pa., and Washington 
Bishop, from Maryland, acalded, but not badly. 

The Helen Mar brought the passengers of the 
Ninnrod to our city. While we are writing thia, the 
bodies of the dead are about being placed in their 
coffins. By some of the papers it Is stated that the 
Nimrod ran on some stones which were thrown from 
a flat boat about a year since in the river. 

Boston, TcrssDAT, Auo. 36.— Mr. Duranfs BU. 
venth Ascension, — Yesterday afternoon, agreeably 
to previoua notice, Mr. Durant made his eleventh 
grand ascension (it being his second from Boaton,) 
from his amphitheatre on the city land west of Charles 
street. The day was pleasant, and the wind waa 
blowing with a pretty atrong breeze from the njrth. 
east. 

Six if clock. We have this moment the aatiafaction 
of hearing of Mi. Durant's safe arrival with the bal- 
loon at the TreuHint House,, where ho was welcomed 
by the shouts and congratulations of a large collec- 
tion of people. We learn that at 5 h. 6iii. he- limd- 
ed aafely in a field west of Mount Auburn, and about 
six miles from the Amphitheatre. He waSj t here- 
fore, 36 mtnutea in the air, and one hour and a half 
from his starting to his arrival at the Tremont Hetiao* 
He brought the rabbit with him, and it waa exhibited 
in front of the Tremont. The parachute is in tho 
shape of a large nmlireUa. 

It happened that every thing waa in readineaa for 
the aacenaion at an earlier honr than was anticipated 
and consequently the bslloon started at half paat 4 
instead of 5 o'clock^ as had been announced In 
consequence of this, we regret to aaytbat numy 
people were too late to see the balloon at atnrting <— 
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Ta enable each people to witneM the operation,] 
Mid to tfford every bodf another opportttnity to aee 
Iho magnificent epeotacle. it ie hoped that Mr. Du. 
rant will undertake a third aacenaion from Boaton. — 
Am the balloon ia nnmiored, an early day would pro. 
bably be convenient fdt tfao intrepid eronant, aa it 
would be deairable to our citisena generally. 

SfeeU. — ^The amount of Specie arrived at this port, 

from 38th March to 30th June waa, 94,365,467 

From 30th June to 3 let Aug. 530,935 



f 4.896,403 
The veaaele joat arrived from Havre, bring a good 
deal of apecie in five franc piecea. — [Journal of Com- 
merce.] 

[Frwm ikt Aikmttjf Evening JonmmlJ] 
Dbatb or SsNAToa HAaaaoiroK.»»We find the fol- 
lowing melancholy intelligence in thia morning'a Ar- 
gue : — 

It ia with deep regret that we have to announce the 
death of the Hon. Loun HAaaaouos, a Senator in the 
Legialature of thia State, from the fourth District. — 
He died of apoplexy, at hie residence in Ogdensbargh, 
on the 90th inat. His loss will be seveirely felt in the 
•ouneila of the State and in all the relatione of life. 
Mr. HAaaaoucx waa a most valuable citixen. He 
removed from Ulster County, at an early day, to 
Ogdenaburgh, where for mote than 30 yeara, he haa 
been an able and respected member of the bar. He 
waa a member of the Legislature in 1814. 

CHAELtaroN, Auo. 15th.— JVew Cotton. — ^Three 
hales of the new ciop were received thia morning 
from Augusta, by the railroad, the same noticed in 
the Auguata Chronicle as having been raised on the 
plantation of Col. Paul Fitxsimon's and aold in that 

?lace, on the 13th inst. The quality is very good. — 
Vo of the bales are about to be ahipped to New 
York.— [Patriot.] 

Mkw Oelsams, Auouar 9 — A new Exehmnge. — 
We underatand that at the monthly meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce, held on Monday evening 
at their Chamber in Canal street, it waa propoaed 
and agreed to. that a committee be appointed to re- 
port to the next monthly meeting, the meet eligible 
site upon which to erect an Exchange in our city, 
suitable to the great commercial interest of New 
Orleana. The following gentlemen were appointed 
aa aaid Committee, vix. : M. Morgan, Thomas Bar- 
ret, J. F. McKenna, John Gamier, H. C. Camroack. 

Thia movement will meet the approbation and 
concurrence of our whole community, unquestiona. 
Uy, and wo hope lead to the erection of an edifice, 
aneh aa propoaed. 

Bermuda, — Accounta from thia laland to the 13di 
inat. have been received. On the let of Auguet, the 
. day on which the liberation of the tlaves took place, 
divine aervice was held in the charcbes, and every 
thing was not only tranquil but solemn. Apprehen- 
alona however are enieruined that the new freedmen 
will suffer for want of employment. The families 
bad generally reduced the number of aervants k»elow 
the number of those they had held as slavee — [Grax.] 

8em Serpent — In the vicinity of Cape Roeier, 
soar Caatine, Me., a Sea Serpent waa eeen for eeve- 
ral days during the first fortnight in July, by a large 
nuoiber of credible peraona. when aeen in the morn- 
ing, he usually carried hie head about twelve feet 
above water ; but in the afternoon hie head waa not 
to BUich elevated. Hie rate when paasing through 
the water waa aomotimea incredibly rapid, leaving a 
long '^wake** behind. In one inatance, he wee seen 
at a dietance by ttoe crew of a fishing schooner off 
Cape Rosier, three of whom got into a boat and row- 
ed towarda him. When they had proceeded some 
diatanco from the vessel he came directly towards 
them, boldly, and after approaching within a rod, 
with hie bead elevated, be went below the eorface 
and paaaed imder the boat, being in plain eight as he 
paaaod. Two of the men had muskets loaded, which 
they pomted at him aa he approached ; but his ap- 
pearanee waa ao formidable they thought it prodeni 
not to An unless he attacked them. He appeared to 
them, and to othere who eaw him at different times, 
to be about aixty feet long ; and hence it may be in. 
lerred that there are aeveral of theae animals on our 
coaat, aa the aerpent aeen in thie neighborhood has 
boon often estimated by good jadgea to be nearly 
twice the length of that aeen near Cape Roeier. 

Another man who waa taking flab out of the meeh 
00 of a net at tho Cape, obaerved aome dietnrbance 
ia the water, and aoon afUr aacertained that the Sea 
Serpent waa helping himaelf at the other end of the 
Not liking hie company, the man hastily with 
Daily Advartiaer.I 



ArroiNTMENT BY THB PaxsiDBifT. — William Litil I 
field, to be Collector of the Customs for the District 
of Newport, Rhode Island, in the place of Christo- 
pher EUery, resigned. 

Officere attached to the United Sutes sloop of 
war Erie, sailed for the Coaat of Braxil. 

John Percef%l, Eaq, Commander; Jae. Williame, 
1st Lieut. ; John Pope, 8d do ; Henrf Eagle, 3d do ; 
John E. Biahophain,4thdo; Chas. Chaae, Surgeon; 
Grenville C. Cooper, Purser ; Alfred Taylor, Acting 
Master; Jacob Zelio, Jr. Lieut. Marines; Niniao 
Pinkney, Assistant Surgeon ; John A. Rues, pasaed 
Midshipman ; John R. Tucker, do ; Hendrick N. T. 
Dade, Thoe. F. Davies, Carter W. Poindexter, Fred. 

A. Bacon, John L. Horden, Henry A. Warden, Na- 
than Harris,' Geo. Wells, Midshipmen; Nathaniel 

B. Reed, Sailmaker ; Edward Crocker, boatswain ; 
David Marple, carpenter; Wm. Phillips, acting gun- 
oer; Daniel J. Browne, school master; David SeU 
fain, assisU. clerk; Archibald A. Peterson, pursers 
steward. 

The following letler explains the changes, and the 
motives for making them, in the coinage of the new 
issues of gold. 

MiftT OF THE UMrrxn Statks, ) 
PhiUMphUh9tkJmly, 1834. \ 

Six : The certified copy of the Act relauve to 
the Gold Coins of the United States, forwarded with 
your letter of the 7ih, haa been received. 

In regard to your suggestion of affiting to the gold 
coinage, after tho 31at inst. the date of the month, to 
deaignate the new coina from othera of the current 
year, I have respectfully to obeerve, that for the pur- 
poee of euch designation, the engraver has been di- 
rected to execute new diee, in which two improte- 
ments, contemplated for some years past, shall be in. 
trodoced ; one is, the omission of the words **Eptu. 
ribus unum** on the reverse ; the other is, the substi 
tutton of a new Head of Liberty without the dreae. 
cap— the hair being only reetrained by the cincture 
bearing the inecription • Liberty.** * * 

The cap has by many been regarded as intended 
for the clsssic cap of liberty, and under this idea has 
received tavor, as proper to be retained, even with 
some who have not been inaenaible that it impaired 
the beauty of the coin. I have, however, to remark, 
that the cap on our coina waa not deaigned aa the 
Liberty Cap. It waa not introduced on the siiyer 
coins until about the year 180fi, and was then copied 
from what waa conaidered a handaome specimen oi 
the female head^drees of that day. On the gold 
coins a cap had been introduced from the firat, which 
has certainly aome reaemblance to the uaual form of 
the Cap of Liberty. 1 am however aatiafiod, from 
several considerationa, and indeed have the direct 
assurance of Mr. Gckfeldt, the chief eolner, who has 
been familiar with the whole subiect from the first, 
that it was not so intended. When a cap waa intro- 
duced, aa before atated, on the silver coin, that on 
the gold waa conformed thereto. 

It ia wholly at variance with olaaeic authority to 
place the Pileua, or Liberty Cap, on the head oi the 
figure repreeenting Liberty. When it is introduced 
in statuary, or on a medal, or on a coin, it ie 
found borne by Liberty hereelf on a wand, or in 
ber hand, or appeare at her feet, and indicatea her 
aa the beneficial being through whoee inflnence 
the bleaainga of freedom are conferred on othera : 
and such a cap, placed on a freed-raan, we know 
from the Roman annals, was the insiguium of his 
freedom. 

Thie view of claaaic propriety was, no doubt, very 
familiar to thoae under whoee authority the first coin- 
age of the United Statea commenced. The early 
copper coina bear the Cap of Liberty, but never on 
the head of the figure. The coinage of France of 
that period, preaenta aleo various pertinent eiamples 
in point. 

It may be sattsfaciory further to remark, that aoon 
after my appointment to the charge of the Mint, 1 
addreeaed to Mr. Jefferaon, who at the commence- 
ment of the Mint waa a member of the Government, 
then reeident in thia city, an inquiry in regard to the 
authority on which the devicea on our coina had been 
originally adopted, and particularly presented the 
qaestion as regarda the cap on the head of Liberty. 
His recollection, he informed me, did not reach the 
subject, and no no.es had been preeerved in regard to 
It ; but he was direct and explicit as to the unfimeas 
of pSacing the Pilous or Cap of Liberty on the head 
of the figure — adding, •* for we are not emancipated 
slaves.*' e e • » 

I have the honor to be, with great reapeot, dbc. 

Samobl Mooax. 

Hon. Livi Woooauav, 

SeereUry e/ i\e Tretmary, 



We regret to announce the resignation of the Hon. 
RuFUs CuoATB, Represenutive ia Congreaa from Sa- 
lem District. But we are happy testate that he iato 
become a residentof our own city, and devote himself 
to his professional pursuits. — [Boston Atlas.] 

Ynle CoUege.^-The annual Commencement of 
this Institution was celebrated at New Haven on 
Wedneaday last. Number of gradoatee 64. The 
honorary degree of A. M. was confetred on Joshua 
A. Spencer, Esq. Rev. Erastus Cole, and Edmund Jk 
Ives. That of D. D. on Rev. Andrew Reed, and Jae. 
Maiheson, the English delegatee, the latter of whom 
was present. That of LL. D. on Hon. Samuel A. 
Foot, Governor ol the State, and Hon. Thomaa Scott 
Williams, chief joetice elect. On the day previoua, 
at II o'clock, A. M. the annual oration before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society was delivered by James A. 
Hillbouse, Esq. His subject was " the character 
and aervices of Lafayette." At 3 P. M. an oration 
was delivered before the Linonian Society, by Rev. 
W. W. Andrews of Kent, Conn. At half paet 3, the 
uaual Ptixe speaking by undergraduatea. In the eve* 
ning, the Society of Alumni held their annual meet* 
ing. An addreas waa made by Lucius Duncan, Eaq. 
ofNe w Orleana. The Society haa now a fund of be- 
tween 3 and 4 thousand dollare, the increase of which 
ihey have resolved to apply for tho tupport of a 
lecturer on Natural History. The lectureahip is 
filled by Charles U. Shepard Esq.— {Journal of Com- 
merce.] 

A QiTAaANTiicK, as we learn by the Charleaton Pa- 
triot of the 15th inatant, was establiehed on that day 
for all veaaela, including ateam packets, arrioing 
from New^York. This, we are to presume, ia an 
AntUCholera precaution. 

Tornado in Mooo. — The Northampton, Mass. Oa. 
zette containa aome particulara of the tornado in that 
vicinity, on the 14th inat. The length of ite path, ao 
far aa yet heard from, was about 30 mi lea, paaatng 
through Peru (Berkahire County) Worthington, 
Cummington, Goehen, WiUinmslrarg and Whately, 
(all in Hampshire County) to Conneoticut river. Im 
course wsa about due East. 

In Cummington the width of the gale was from 
half to three fourtha of a mile. The bama of Oron 

Tower, Tower, Mr. Everett, Jeaae Reed, 

Widow Scott, Stephen Shaw and Asa.Batea wero 
blown down. Widow Scott'a houae was much injur- 
ed. 

All the limber on James King's farm was prostra- 
ted, two large abeda were destroyed and bis house 
and barn injured. Joshua Hayden had 30 or 40 acres 
of heavy timber, but not a tree (except some small 
ones) is left standing on hie farm, hardly an apple 
tree remaina upright in his orchard, and all his rail 
or wood fence is gone. 

His house, barn, and cider-mill were damaged. — 
N, Warner, S. Shaw, Robt. Webster and others lost 
much valuable timber. The buildmgs and orchard of 
Nahum Batea were injured. Indeed, almoat every 
thing Within the range ot the tempest in Cummington 
waa more or leaa injured. A cow belonging to Asa 
Batee was killed, and several peraons lost sheep. — 
Some of the forest trees were torn up by the roots 
and others twisted ofl*. Tb^ direction of the storm 
was from west to east, bui nipny of the trees fell to 
the north, and some to the west. 

In Goshen, Msj. Ambroae Stone had 15 or 20 acree 
of valuable timber destroyed ; Mr. Narramore's bam 
was unroofed., and hie house damaged. Capt. Nar- 
ramore's timlier and orchard were blown down ; 
Hinckley Williams had one barn uncovered and tho 
roof carried away ; Wm. Packard'a bam and Mr. 
TiUon's barn were destroyed; the congregational 
meeting house was partly unroofed ; the Baptist meet 
ing house had several holea made in it by sticks of. 
timber forced against it by the wind, and it is ssid 
the whole building waa removed aeveral inches. 

[The old gentleman, who, with his grandson, was 
blown down a precipice in Cummington, was Mr. 
(George Stearns, of Goshen. In the latter to wnahip, 
a man upon the road, was liftsd from his waaon and 
carried senseless to the side of a wall. Upon re- 
covery he found his horse and wagon in a neigh 
boring corn field.] 

We are informed that one house waa demolished in 
Peru, and another house and two bams much dam- 
aged. There was great destruction among the tim. 
ber. It is reported that a bouse in the southern part 
of Windsor was carried away. Much damage waa 
done in Whatelv and the north part of WiTliama- 
burgb, but we have not learned particulars. We 
are told that a man whoee farm lies in Worthington 
and Cummington had a quantity of grain in the ahock 
in his field ; and on examining the field the next morn, 
ing, not a aheaf of grain coud be Ibund. 
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Mi$9hMry Jfeeliiii'.— Seren mifltionariai, being 
«botlt to embark- from tliis city forSmjrrna during <ho 
present week, received their instructions on Seobsth 
evening, itt the Essex-street Churoli. The bouse was 
fiUL and ibe services were very into routing and iio. 
pttssive* The instructions were read by the Kcv. 
Mr* Wiauert one of the Secretaries of the Ameri. 
ean Board of fioreign Missions. Addresses were 
made by the Rev. Mr. Winslow, late Missionary 
10 Ceylon, and Rev. Dr. Beecher; introductory 
prayer by the Rov. Dr. Jenks. Mr. Winslow*s ad- 
drM* was specially to the Missionaries, and 
waa highly practical and to the point. He bade 
tbepD fUacard all romantic ideas, and to expect dis- 
eonragament and disappointment; cautioned them 
againat indolence and self-confidence ; and inculeat. 
«4 ^be virtuea.of humility, unity of' spirit, cheerful- 
B<»ea» faith, patience, and perseverance. All his 
remJilkawere delivered in an aflfectionate manner, 
and ao: experience of fifteen years al«undantly quali- 
fitfd him 14^ point oat the diflicuUies of missionary 
Jife. Dr. Beecher remarked, that infidels reasoned 
corrisctly upon human principles, that we should 
not convert th<i world by sendmg out a few Missions- 
riaa. I^ut fh^y left out of view the Holy Ghost, which 
waa promised by our Redeemer. The power of 
Cied was with the feeble arm of the solitary Mis. 
siooary. He dwelt much upon the success which 
hail crowned the cause, the revivals of religion at 
Misiftonary stations and at home, since the first five 
MtshitoaTiea were sent fh>m this oonm ry. W« had 
taki^ri ta^'ofhome, too, and had received back 
wkh inictest the-blcasmgs we h^d pouriftl "^vpon for- 
eign afaores. 

The Missionaries are Rev. John B. Adger and 
wafi^ of Aauth Carolina ; Rev. Samnsi R. Honatun 
awt- wife» of Virginia; Rev. I^renao W. Pease 
and wKf , of the State of New York ; and Rev. 
JmaaaaL. Merrtck* a native of Massaahusetts. Mr. 
Blariiekta ^signaled to the Mabomedaot of Per* 
aiit; Mr.- Adger to the Armepiaas* to reside at Smyr- 
na ior Uosetaaiinople ; Mn Henston and Mr. Peaae 
to the Greeks ; ihe former to be stationed en the is. 
iMdof.&ioi the Utter on the island of Cyprns.-^ 
Thef'Saii |o*morrow in the brig Padang, for Smyrna* 
-4 Odaton Commercial. J 

[fVorn the Pittsburgh GazetU,] 
RiMAaxASLE. — Mr. Montgomery the jailor of the 
ajunty handed us the following communication, which 
he says was written by one of the prisioners. The 
iatllngof The stone he ssaures us, was witnessed by 
many, perh&ps all the prisoners, some o( whom are 
ia confinement for debt, others charged with crimes. 
—He, himselC was in ihe eodnty on that evening, 
but he declares that he has no doubt of the truth of 
their story .—He says that he picked up muscles on 
the next morning. 

H^markabif Cireuitutanet, — On Saturday evening, 
the 9ih instant, about five o'clock, the southwestern 
hemisphere became suddenly overspread by heavy 
dark clouds, wh^ch indicated the fait approach of a 
atorm, which was carried swiftly alons by the angry 
wind, which smote the earth as though the very o!e. 
ments were nt war wiih each other — soon the water 
began to gush from ita cistern. Daring the extreme 
part of the rain, some of the prisoners in jail observed 
something falling, resembling the small stone that 
niay be seen o«) the bef cb of s river— What first at- 
iracted attention was the rattling upon the bricks in 
the yard. When the atorm had subsided, the prison- 
er! were not a little astonishad as well as delighted, 
at fipdiri^'that, not only the hiactive stones were to 
btf found, but that numbers of living muscles had 
been removed from their native element, and were 
ready for gathering within the jsil walls— the num. 
bar found is not aeeurately known, as some went im. 
mediately to work on the fresh dainty, opening, salt. 
ing and swullowing — until they were consumed : 
one person, however, pi eked up ten before the 
oihf rs were informed that the yard abounded witli 
fre«h mussels-^somc of them, from appearance, 
must have weighed two ounces; there were aluo 
aeveral round atones found, one of which would 
wtofgh four or five ounces, and which may yet be 
aeen— on the aame evening, there were some frogs 
taken captive,' whjlst bopping about, apparrenily ra. 
tNar diasatiafied in finding themselves confined with- 
in the J4il walla—the ancienta cannot reccollect of 
ench viaitera making their appearance within the 
waits before. 

r. Montgomery (keeper of the prison) found 
some of the muaeles outside of the wall. It is re. 
qoeited that some of the learned would east aome 
light dpoQ this mystery, and solve to us how thore 
emigrants lefk their watery home, aailed into the air, 
•nd laadad inafde the jail walla. 

An Inquirer ofUr Kmwledge, 



t We cannot refrain from aaking public attention to 
the account which follows, of the means of educa- 
tion in a little Gorman principality, which, though 
called the Orand Duchy of Baden, is not half as 
large aa this State of New York. 

It is taken from the London Courier, through 
which paper an intelligent writer is addressing a 
series of letters to Lord Althorp, recommending the 
German system of schools and instruction as models 
for England. Here our Common Schools much need 
improvement, and possibly useful hints msy be den 
ved from atatementa such as that we now present. 

Education in Baden, — 1 am now about to give the 
details o|' a well organized system of public instruc 
tion in a state which may be looked upon as purely 
agricultural — a state wliere education is compulsoiy 
by law, but where the law, without boing severely 
enforced by the govammant, is very generally res- 
pected by the people — I mean the Grand Duohy of 
Baden. By your pei mission, I will begin with a few 
statistical facts, which may afford data for calculs 
ttons in regard to England, relative to the object I 
hiave'in view. 

The Grand Duchy of Baden contains about 59^ 
3.5 square miles of territory, with a population of 
about 1,290,000 inhabitants, comprised in llO cities 
and towns, 36 market towns, with 1,686 villages^— 
The price of beef and mutton, in almost all parte of 
the Grand Duchy, variea in the eoorae of tbo year 
from 9 to 11 kreutxers, or from 3d to 3d 3.3 ; and 
the pound of the beat wheaten flower ia on an ave. 
rage 9d 3.3 in the three wintor momba. Tbiscalcu- 
lation of pricea has been made from plaeea at the 
extremes of the Grand Duchy. Tba reigning family 
ia Protoatant, the people Protestant and Uatbolio, and 
ihe followers of both religions, with no apparent dif- 
feronco of feieling on the aid>jeet of education, show 
an equal degree of willingness in sending their ehil. 
hren to the sehoola. 

The Catholic inhabitants, 814,000 in number, are 
insirnetedby 1,700 achoolmaatera (of whom 300 are 
assistants') in 1,394 elementary achoola. 

The ProtQsinntpart of the population, amounting 
lo about 389.000 persons, are taught by 790 maaters 
(of whom* 300 are asstatania) in 563 achoola. 

The rest of the population consists principally of 
Jews, who flttctuattf* in poim of number ; but gener. 
ally maintain 38 achooU in the Grand Ducky. The 
total number ofaehools is 1,905. 

In rogard to the total immber of children who fre. 
quent' these elementary achoola, two diatinet caleu- 
iaiions have been made at my request^ by persona on 
whom I «an place the fulleat reliance ; and the dif- 
ference of the reaulta is anything but tiifling ; the 
pne giving the total number aa 170t000, the other 
198,000; leaving • a discrepancy ;o the amount of 
38,000. This difference I believe to have originated, 
lat . In the faet of that calculation, which makea the 
number appear sq much greater, having been made 
at a lati^r period afteir a alight increaae of popuia. 
lttt4on> 3dly. In the fact of their being eompriaed 
therein the children of Jewish parent*— ^nd 3dly. 
Ill no allowance having been raade for the children 
who abaent tliemaelvea from school. I am inclined 
to believe, however, that the rate of the ehildrefi m ho 
feaily attend tbe elementary achools relative to the 
numbf r of inhabitants ia aa I to 7. The rate of the 
schools to the populati«m is thus 1 to 641 inhabit- 
ants, and to the total number of achoola (though 
aome are alwaya abaom) the rato is 1 achool to 103 
scholars. There ia one achool alao to 3 milos 
3 37tlia, and more than 1 to each oonaiderable ham- 
let 

My Lord, ihia ia a magnificent establiahment — 
most magnificent, considering the extent, the degree 
of weslik, and the population of the land; nor are 
the means ^r supporting this establishment less wor 
iriy of notice and of admiration, although the people 
of Baden aiill feel that aome thing remaina to be done, 
and are anxtonaly atriving for ita accompliahment. 
The funda for the support of the Volkschulen pro- 
ceed from throe aeparato aources ; and thiit arrange, 
mem, originating in the changea of times and cir- 
cumstances, rather than in any uniform and aynchro- 
nical plan, haa been found to posaess very consider, 
able advantages, if there exist also aome disadvan- 
tages. 

1st. The Volkschulen, instituted, organized, and 
superinteuded by the State, from the State likewist* 
derive that portion of tbe funda necessary for their 
anpport which as not supplied by other sources. 

3d. Each individual parent whose child derives 
benalit from the institntiea, is cslled upon to contr'. 
bate his part towarda ita maintenance. 



3d. Varioua aoureof ||PP|^Prtated to the aame pur- 
poses prior to the oaf Ab/ilh mem of any general sya* 
torn, have, of coursOi been retained to diminish .be 
burden of the State and of the parents. 

From thef»o three aourcea the Volkachulen derive 
iheir aupport. Of the firat of theae aourcea, i. e. the 
contribution of the State, it may be only neceasary 
to say — as the amount variea from year to ^ear — that 
by the last budget the sum required for the instruc- 
tion of the people. University expenses included, 
was no less than three and a half per cent, upon the 
whole expenditure of the State, the expenaea ofcoL 
lection and managemcmt being deducted. 

The amount paid by the parenta, called achulgeld, 
is alao very difficult to ascertain, as it varies indiffe. 
rent years ; but although the sum demanded for 
each individual in seme parishes is not alwaf^ the 
same as in othersf it is alwaya trifling in amount. U 
is, however, very generally believed throughout Ger- 
many, that education, like other things* ia not valued 
unless it be purchased, and conaeqoeatly the ay atom 
of sohoolmoney is almost universally advocaiod by 
those who have a practical knowledge of the efiecta, 
although Nassau ofiers a brilliant example of the con« 
trary system attempted wi4ii aucceaa. 

In regard to the third source from which the achool 
funds are derived in Baden, I muat beg your Lord. 
ship's particular atiention, aa the multiiude of old 
rights, laws, customs, foundations, and inHiitutiooa* 
to meddle with which was dangerous, and to regu- 
late which was difiicult, rendered the introduction of 
any general system of education into Baden a much 
more complicated and ardnoua enterprizc. than it 
could prove in England ; and yet the enterprise haa 
been undertaken without heaitation, and executed 
with complete success. The third source of which 
I speak comprizes the following branches :— The re. 
venues arising from varioua legacies and foundations 
(the destination of which has been uniformly respect- 
ed, the State claiming merely the rogulat.on of the 
schools* not any interference with appropriated 
funds), that portion of the revenue (whether paid in 
kind or in money) arising from church and achool 
property which the cuatom assigns for the support of 
schoolmasters cuid school buildings; a certain por- 
tion of the tithes which must be considered aa diatinet 
from the church and school property of which I have 
spoken ; a yearly distribution from the parishes ; and 
last, the customary contribution of the HemehtJtfOr 
of various Lords, possessing a aei^neural property in 
the schools upon their lands, with varioua righta 
(hereunto attached, which righta have ever been held 
inviolate, and which have seldom, if ever, been a- 
bused. 

The sum produced from all theae aources is con- 
siderable, yet atill insufiicient to enable tbe atate to 
eatablish a graduated scale ef salary for the schoot- 
maaters, beginning with 300 florins, or 16f. Is. 4d. aa 
the lowest, and ending with 500 florins, or 4U. Ifls. 
4d. aa the higheat salaries for inetructora in primary - 
schools, which plan was strongly recommended by 
the report of the school commission in 1831. 

In regard to the higher schools, of which 39 exist, 
and the Universities, which are two in number, I 
shall not occupy your time, aa the firat are now un. 
dorgoing a oomplele reviaion and alteration, and the. 
latter could afford no example, though ihey might a- 
warning, to Great Britain, e«pecially ia regard to ' 
the conacqnencea of a warn of scholastic diacipiline. 
Besides these, however, there exist in Badon five 
other excellent edn^iional iaatitutlona, namely, a 
Polytechnic achool, a deaf and daiab aohool, a. blind: • 
school, and two diatinet aeminariea fer Catholic and 
t*rotesiant schoolmasters, eaeh excellent in their 
system and organization, the Catholic oontaintng 
about 113 scholara,the Proteaum 50. 

The organization of the educational eatabliahment ia 
extremely simple. With the Minister of the Interioi' 
re:*ts the principal moving- power, while to the clergyis 
committed the general superintendence. The bishO|>, 
of course, is at the head of the clerical branch ot tbe 
adminiatration, but eaeh large diatriet has iu deacon, 
whoaa eapeeiiU office it ia to auperintond, direct, and 
ffovem the various schoole within his department.— 
under him again, tho immediate superimendenoe of 
the schools ia confided to a committee of the pariah 
council, preaided by the clergyman of tho placo, . 
whose duty it is, by constant viaita and examinatioaa, 
to make himself ihoroughly acquainted with theataio 
of the achool, and the conduct of tbe scboolmaataf . 
therein, to counFel, adviae, and reprove him where 
necessary, and in eases where the master ia either 
abntinato in error, or firm in oppoaition to the opinion 
of the clergyman, who haa no power of ooflspit*einni 
the queatien at iaaue h«s«weon theaa i»bcou|kt fi«nt< 
[before the parish ceuaeiU tbaneO, if acsMjttpsiiiaA,- 
jbefore the deacon, and ultimately before the grand 
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dveml cooncil for public instruetioD. In addition to||«y«t«m properly organized and ouperintended &y the i 
tiiit regular organnattoot oach large dtatrict has a| Qotemment^ the annual expense of educating one 



certatiH/nttniber of inspectors, whose duty h is to 
hold a public examination ol each primary school, at 
htm once in the year, and to make a general report 
of tlHB State of each to the Government. 

The method of instruction, and the general dis- 
cipKnB ofrhe school, thovgh very strictly laid down 
by taw, still depends greatly upon the roaster ; and 
I have had opportunities of ascertaining that the mor- 
al condition of a whole parish hed been changed by 
the appointment of a good or bad schoolmaster, and 
his continued residence in the place. Were there 
space, some roost striking instances of thia fact 
might be giTen, showing the absolute necessity of 
what have been called Normal SchoolSt from the 
immense iofluenco that primary schoolmasters exer- 
cise upon the moral condition of the people. 

Although I have considered the educational sys- 
tem ofGormany, more especislly in a political and 
•lacisioal light, yet I have not failed to visit the Volk- 
schulen, and to make myself acquainted with some of 
the details of instruction. The extent of instruction, 
hewever, is very various in different schools, ac 
cording to the capability of the master* and the situa- 
tion of the parish. Reading, wruing, arithmetict and 
singing, are taught in all the schools of Baden ; sind a 
tborotigh knowledge of the chief doctrines of the 
Chriatian Religion is invariabtjr communicated in all 
Christian schools* Under a Well instructed and jn- 
dicioos master, however, I have seen these branches 
of study earried far beyond their mere first principles, 
and that in a small school in a bad and poor situation. 
He had given to his scholars a very considerable 
knowledge ot plain trigonometry ; be bad made his 
les«onf% reading a vehicle for conveying much gen. 
eraHnA>r1iiiation, and his lesitons in writing a means 
of imptoviog the style and of exercising the thinking 
faculties of his pupils. Not only were the scholars 
thoroughly acquainte4 with biblical history, but most 
of them could point out the geO|(raphical position, 
and many statistical faou conceri|ing^ the countries 
of which they spoke, and could reason clearly and 
rightly upon any simple proposition placed before 
ihem. This, however, is not always the case, and it 
i« only by very strict attention to the education of the 
masters that such results can be hoped for* 

Allow me now to call your Lordship^s attention to 
a few facts of some importance, as bearing upon the 
expeoee which the establishment of a general ays- 
lem of education would draw upon £ngland. The 
vefff best authority which I have consulted, states the 
gtoes revenues of the Protestant schoolmasters in 
^adon to be under 170*000 ilortneperaniittm, which, 
when divided amonget 790 maatersy gives a salary 
of 915 and a fraction to each, or about X18 per an. 
num. The average rent, or interest of money sunk 
inaehoolhouses, is computed at 60 florins or j65, and 
eoMi^gent exjpensea may be reckoned same sum 
efX5. Now, myliordt I know thia computation to 
be too high, and that a number of deductions have 
WH been made in the calculation, which are made in 
iaict* However, let us make the amount still higher, 
uimI reckon the average aalary of all masters at 250 
ievins, or X30. 18s. 2., which every one to whom I 
have spoken considers a high average, and we shall 
fn^ that the gross expense of each school is, in 
round numbers, X31. fieeh school is supposed to 
educate 103 scholars, aa I have shown by a previous 
calculation ; so that we may look upon it as certiin 
that in the Grand Duehy of Baden, 100 scholars can 
be tumished with good primary instruction for -J^l 
Mr annum. In drawing any deductions in regard to 
tefgland, we must remember two points of differ- 
ence between Germany and our own country : let, in 
tlie price of provisions, and 3dlyt in the national 
character. The second point of difference was call- 
ed to my notice by my admirable friend Dr. 
Scbwarts, the father of German edocationisia, who 
pmved to me that from the different habile and 
characters of the two nations, a greater pecuniary 
remuueration was necessary to induce an English- 
maa to devote himself to the task of a primary 
aclioolmaater, than #ould be sufficient for a German. 

The difference of prices between England and the 
Oread Duchy of Baden may be taken, on an average, 
at the rate of 3 to 3, as some articles are cheaper 
aad others relatively dearer ; which will raise the 
price of eduoation to 481. lOs. for the education of 
100 children in England ; and even, after adding to 
the master's salary venr nearly ten pounds per an- 
aufli more, to hold out the greater inducement which 
']'%aTe mentioned, the amount may be taken at 55L 

Jar annum for the education of 100 children. 
BOW not what may be the expense of the schools at 
^preeam erected by the benevolent exertions of pri* 
indiTiduala ; but / am $ur9 that under a gouerml 



hundred chiidreo would not be greater than I have 
stated. Supposing, then, the population of England 
and Wales tu amount to 14,000,000 — and the dame 
proportion of children, i. e. one in seven persons to 
seek4he schools in our native country that do seek 
them in Germany->-3,000,000 of persons would an- 
nually receive education at the expense of 1,100,0001. 
It may seem that this would be a great additional 
burden to an already burdened State ; but I must not 
only contend that the burden, even at first, is 
mere apparent than real, but also that ultimate, 
ly, instead of a burden, it would prove a relief. — 
It can be statistically demonstrated, my Lord, 
that in all states where a welUorganized system of 
of education has been instituted, poverty and its con- 
sequent claima upon the public have been diminished 
in such a degree as to afford the certainty of an im* 
menae diminution of that tremendona burden the 
poor's rates, were such an educatioiial institution es- 
tablished in England. I do not say that it would ex- 
tinguish them, for there must always be support pro- 
vided for the old, the sick, and the incapable of the 
poorer classes ; t.ut it would go far to reduce the 
poor rates to a name. Still it may be said the pres- 
ent expense would be a great burden on the finiinces 
of the srate ; but such is not . the case. One half at 
leaat, or 5s. 6d. per annum for each scholar, might 
well be paid (and according to the best experimen 
tial opinions should be paid) by the parents of the 
children taught. From the 550,000i. remaining, a 
part must be deducted for the rent and repairs of the 
schoolhottses, which, beyond all doubt, should be 
maintained by the parishea which benefit by their 
inetitution ; and to meet the remaining charge I need 
hardly point out to your Lordship, that there are al. 
ready very considerable fhnds appropriated for the 
purposes of education, which could be applied to 
this purpose, without any change of destination, or 
any infraction of righta* The aum thua demanded 
of the state need but be very small indeed. 



What o'clock is rr ?— -When I was a young lad, 
my fkther one day called me to him that he might 
teach me how to know what o'clock it was. He told 
tue the use of the minute finger and the hour hand, 
and described to me the fignrea on the dial platOf* un- 
til I was pretty perfect in my part. 

No sooner was t quite master of this additional 
knowledge, than 1 act off scampering to join my com. 
ptntoqw at: a gail|i« of marblei ; bat go^ father called 
me back ag^in : ** Stop, Humphrey,'* said he, •* I 
have somethmg more to tell you.** 

Back again fwent, wondering what else I had got 
to learn, for 1 thought I knew all aboiu the clock, 
quite as well as my father did. 

'* Humphrey," said be, ** I have taught you to 
know the time of the day, I must now teach yoa how 
to find out the time of your life." 

All this was strange to me, so I wailed rather im- 
patiently to hear how my father would explain it, for 
I wanted sadly to go to my marbles. 

*' The Bible," says he, *• describes tl^ yeara of 
man to be three scoro and ten, or four score yeara. 
Now life is very uncertain, and you may not live a 
single day longer ; but if we divide the four score 
yeara of an old man'alife into twelve pans, like the 
dial of a clock, it will allow almooi aeven years for 
9^9ty figure. When a boy is seven years old then 
it is one o'clock of his life, and thia is the case with 
you; when you arrive at fourteen years it will be two 
o'clock with you ; and when at twenty.one years, it 
will be three oi'clock, should it please God thus to 
spare your life. In this manner yon may thus . know 
the time of your life, and looking at the clock 
may, perhaps, remind you of it. My great grand- 
father, according to his calculation, died at twelve 
o'clock ; my grandfather at eleven, and my father at 
ten. At what hour you and I shall die, Hum. 
phrey, is only known to Him to whom all things are 
known." 

Never since then have I heard the inquiry, ** What 
o'clock it is ?" nor do I think I have ever looked at the 
face of a clock, without being reminded of the words 
of my father. 

I know not, my friends, what o'clock it is with 
you, but I know very well what time it is with my- 
self; and that if I mean to do any thing in this 
world, which hitherto I have neglected, it is high 
timie to set about it. The words of my father have 
given a solemnity to the dial plate of the clock, 
which it never would have possessed in my estima. 
tton, if these words had not been apoken. Look a. 
bout you, my friends, I earnestly intreat you, and 
now and then aak yourself what o'clock it is with 
yon. 



We regret to hear that Miss Reap, the young 
female in Brooklyn, whom we mentioned a few days 
ago as having been badly burnt by the bursting of a 
spirit lamp, has since died in consequence of the in. 
inry|which she sustained from that cauae. — [Courier. | 

TOE MOTUBa*S INJUNCTION, 

On pre$ehtiiif A«r 80% with a BiUt 

KBKBMBBa, love, wJio give thee thU, 

Whok ocber days shall come, 
WbcB ihfl wIm had thy earlieat kba, 

Sleeps IB her narrow honie T 
Rtmcmktr *C wms a motktrgave 
Tkt gift U ens 9ki *d dU ts amoe. 

lliatBioUier aoaght a pledfe of love. 

The holiest for her see ; 
And frou the giftt of Goo above, 

Mm chose a goodly one. 
8k§ di»s€, fwrkmr Mwvtd Aey, 
7^ Snaret 1/ iight^ emd iif*t and ief— 

And bade htm keep the gift,— that, when 

The parting hour would onnie, 
Thry Bright have hope to meet again 

In an eternal home. 
She 9aid kit faith im that W0uU b« 
Smatt i»$0»94 19 hsr SMsierir. 

And should the scotfiaff, in his pride, 

Ijangh that fond faith to acorn, 
Aad hid h*ni east the pledge aside 

That he fhmi youth had borne ; 
She hmde kim pmua^ tutd mat kit braaMf 
^ ha^tr «A«, hmd turned kim hatt. 

A parent*! bleming on her son 

Goes with this lioly thing ; 
The heart that would rvtun the one 

Must U> the otlier cling. 
Hemembert *f ia ne idla tey— 
A m^tkar'a gift-^Btmambar^ bay 1 

FOLLY^tAws Bimckwa0dra Megitima ) 

TuBBB la folly la all the world. 

Or ffD we east or west, 
A folly that vexes tlie old, 

Abu kocpe the young from reel. 



The miser h«fl folly enough, 

For his soul It in rordtd bags, 
And the Bpendthi1ft*s folly, alas ! 

firing* him to sin and ragk > 

There ia folly In siaieemen's schemes, 
For, spite of their plottlag and wit, 

There's a wiser hand above . 
That leads Uieia with bridle and Mt. 

There's folly In power aad pride,. 

Thai BMkee full MMny to fall, 
There's foUv la mahlen's love, 

but that Is the sweetest of all. 

But of all the follies, the wont— 
For It slings with eiNisiaat smart, 

Tlie seorpic« of tlie mind- 
Is that of a thaalEle« heait. 

For the ihanlclcM heart Is cnraed. 
And with blemlngseacompam'd grieves— 

For It cannot rejoice with the hand 
That gIvM nor yet receives. 

To be thankfhl makes better the good : 

And If Heaven s liould send us III, 
There is kindnew in him that gives— 
80 let us be thanftil still. 

O lei us be thankihi in youth, 
And lei aa he thankful In age— 

And let us be thnakAil throoah IIA:, 
Fur thete'a pleaBure in every elage. 

Youth has Ha own sweet Joya, 

And he must be Mind as a bat. 
Who cafinot see tovc'a sweet smile. 

And wiy m»l bethanktUI Air thai. 

There are ft-iends the dearest to cheer, 

Ere naif our sand is run— 
And aflbciion makes wintrv days 

As bright as the summer'a sun. 

And when from the dearest 00 earth 

We part. Ut us hope 'Us gii 
A brjon to be tbank'd for ana 

To meet them again in heaven. 



LA GITANILLA.— Mw« tka &mga af " 

By the Guadalquivir, 

Ere the sun he down, 
By that gtorioue river 
8ii8 a maid alone. 
Like I he suasct splendour 

Of that current bright, 
8hone her dark eyes, tender 

As lutwltchinK light: 
Like th«< ripple flowing, 

Tmg<-d with purp'c sheen, 
Darkly, richly, glnwliig, 
U Iter waini cneek seen. 
'TIatheOitanilla, 

By the strram doth linger, 
In toe hope that eve 
Will her lover bring her. 

See, the sua ia tlnkiag ! 

All giewB dhn, and diM ; 
See, the wavea are drinkhig 

Otoriesnftheaktes. 
Day^ IBM loatfe ^yeih 
On that current dark ; 
Yet no speift beirayeih 

His long-hMked for bark. 
'Tis th«» hour of meeting! 
N qr>— ihe hour Is p«H. 
Swift the time Is fleeting ! 
FIselelh iii>pe aa Awl. 
Still the GItanlila 

By the stream doth linger, 
laibc hope thai nlghl 
WiUhetlovsrhrhiihsr. 
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Him— Tba fgHuwIni nrif liial Ilnet, iKinidiiil U upn« tlie t 
v»rH rHilhctpf iMUFhJi}rUkttltlidilMfluceoa«rctl fur liu 



A nnr MUl (Iwpct cliord nT rMJnf 
Tlif UHKh la wiliii hid pmritr. 
Umo my loul a bibii nVL-ilinj 



TIk iHwr wlisB in 
FJntbdiilinvi' 

And liFtiliiEned m 
Nuniirliiiili/lii 



cowl bam ilwibl* cylinder NAPIER PKINTING 



I* |>«r<cl «dB. II wlJI iHs uKl I 



TRAILKOAD AND VANAL UAP. 
HiaioBiiiniilMllIu b MOV nulrfwllm 
It. lti>licl>«l9WI«l». llW|H»>pl>>icaM 
Iwt Am, Id ■tonieciittin*!, aud •ic.Hn|rtnl»dhy"i«. ■" li 
orhitn nriw, ■ItIh m c»iiisUe<l«erlMtjii iir,<i( lerueuc 
(HhRnnlikdVHddeHuaUduDtlwMiii. llwllldhntH . 
■p l> JWvWi fmfrrrurvr. w u lo tx: furwardul by mail I., aii t 
inn of lb* cMBln' 1 U* P"«"Bb of which, caunui cicoil M, 

*"' i>ii^lKdai3S%°llirrH,H.v',by 
titir D K, m.v ' ■ 






e. CI I ALL I.'. 



RAILROAD IRON, 8tc. 

ftar BoJcd liiuimMU will be rptilrwl uiiill Hit 1 
tfciirwhi'r n«i. lur iIk uiuiHlfaiB d.nlwiy rliMit 
fblk, Va., •>ftSO uiu uf KnllrvHd Iron lu lian lion I 
In lnxtb-3 In ' ' ■ ' -" ■■•'-- — 



IkdMolMtrBdiilMuf anliKliIi. , — -- - - -- 

lMtEf,aBddr»Tln(»i>rtlMialIMH»'li>f tiK aluand aliaiM ot 
UHtkuIr, ilHiicar tha^ral- """ " " -" " 

tJatTanr-x OfliM, 

Buffidk, ' 



WAI.TEB UWYXti 
luili Ic K. K. 1 



LOCOMOTIVE ENG!NK8. 
ay Till: aui^iucan stisah cabriagecoufanv, 

(I^HILADGLPIIIA. rtHpactlUly larurn Uw (nbllc, aud «■ 
itally Kallluad and Tiannpoitallin CoaipanlH, llial llwy 
ve bcccKuo tola propfleuwi or nnah iDsromBiaiu In ilH 
inniclinn oT Locimiativii Bii|liMa. and ouiei railwiy cai 
(o, Kcured la C<il. Stcpben H. Lonf, of ilw Units! 8ut« 
jitnacn, bf IniUn paicui fnin il<e Onlud SUi«i> ud UmI 
thay an pnipatcd m (ncuis any oniera hr Uk eaaMnKUoa ol 

■ live tinillKi, Tcnden, Ut. nrllh which Iliay luay be 

■■(I piulgc iheuiHlvFi In n (uuclual Hnupliaau wlUi 
igvucnlii Ihujr may make In rcfcTfnte to IhiB line si 

Mvcalnadyln Uielr unaeniou tin niquliits lapara 
_ ihe utiilrucUon of dinw clBbm of cnilnen, vti. on- 

|lB<«w«l|J>lB|ruiir, flvfl, ■miclilonii. 

follBWlni nui of v«4, tii. a ill Uia ibjIibj at a 'V^°' " 



nily of iIkIi t«' 

"^i'lK cnflnei will be ndaplcil la Uie i»a of anllicacilr coal- 
plna wood, cukg, at any otber fliiil liltbolii UHd <n IdcuidoiIti' 



m for cBilnni, lu. and oihtr onnmiunitailou la 
ithunilriKI, wlllbcail(lrB«nlInilu!Hib«rlbet, <BI 

"" tvi L'l I A M J< O B Rl B , SeirtUry 
Ibe'r rBaiiin'allon ou Ik'- ■uI^ki kg No W, |ii 



alaTwnV 



■hlM' Tkanall 



prapiinlua lirni ilHa, oicn la aplkaa fu 
naniBiared anJcDiuai IViuii ihn BiichliHii 
mlnea.ibai lu capachv li>t batni elcni bed la aimd uc u 
Unahnru paworliaufflfleMiBriilia oat n.achlna, aw) n 
iBilly ba anilliHl wbata aaeh PHitr loT ititnlnt H'MbMery h 
ipuUiM Bald Vniiman will niiKa, ireul and warnui i 
:bln« aaabun,(a ur lianaaavbo nay apply brihin ■• « 
-iihsyMaybaaialB, ■■dim iha anal naioaabla lann*. 

*a dMltt<iut«llaBa hallnfklapaiani rlfbl Ibiiha uae ofi 
_«lilneaibniifboiitllia Uniiail StaiM. Any pgnai deilr 
(dnhirlBfurmiikHi.OT lopunhaB, wtllplaaia to call it 
nachinaibapuf Ur.Jobn Hmpbrty, In ihe >1l1a(> -' ■ 



Iha csb-hiw> 4 wlri: diilird wltoeli, «rl1lrluiUa hmitri lit up _. 
rtHM Bnik* ■»» nnmhw ofcan mlikOi aiBy ba ••■*d- 

TlH>>nMiWiy of ib« ■»■•*■ WIhbIb ha> bera rally tuitd 
OB ik> UhUonr* oad Ohki BalliMd, wkm Uwy kav^ ka n in 
■(■waBiwr fee HiBHHnaihanM- HavlBi Bivd ur WIkbIb 
rotiUb«BdlH(.'aif.lbr(BhMtlhrctlBllrTaUBIiFiribiulw<li 
aittwa iKdrH la lb-: abmre Onn in tbg gaUilbeilsa uf ikthml 
iraalfWCHikWiiik. Tin hmliai ur ilw irliiir belaf «i Dm 
llde-WIKI* of Ibr CbiiiBfi'BlHt Bay , win enaUg Mm tii (Up UK 
w*lfc la aay oTlbs Allinilc piirla,<Hiu reaanoaUn li'iBW aa 
ua ka >.ftn<l to My nemm. All ofdiTi will bu iiniultHl will. 
dHBBIch, and l£a woiVwaiianled. Wlirn Ikm »e b<il ■ low 
■nw WBMnl, Iba ebllK and naliirM' nm !■> be nituialiMi, ai Ibc 
CAwanj nay tba otpcn* crmaklna IhcrtHie, ami IfrpqiiirHi 
vrlllta nil wllh IlK whRli All Wh->4i fnrBiilinl and ll'ltd 
br IbtHhai'riber wUI lMHBnoB>ltaeb»nr onaoowm ortb* 
Htmlrttbi. ,. ^ ^ 

BaHBtgauf lb* bknw Wlwri«, wblcli baw bera bjikra la 
Aowllirlf lUDdt-irlly, bay biarcniillbautA«ufib>IUIIn.ad 
jH«cn<; BfIwllanM<>rihaB.MaH>ndPn>*UanuK>li[«ul, 
-■— i BWlM J.,*B AmuM'B riBHi, Mar "■" "J^ fj^',^ 
'liber, ioupa Milb. I.luli 
WDiilT, llBiyland. wll 
IBAKWALKBIl i3> 



UAldWAV 1 



llBBiiHiie inni 
m6 <Ii>. 



It do. 



\u>:derifa mp'r'" ""< '/ fvienftr C-ri far RiUlr—a 
Nu.a»4£"l*'>*"»lr<il, BakrBlKCkerilt^l, 
New-rotk. 
ET RAILROAD nOUFAKIES would do wall lo cianla 
.e"vir>iai|»c)n»<i<>r>K)cli oiay be locn on Ihal pano 
lO Hew- York and Hiitan Biilroid, now Inopirmiian. 



RAU-nOAD CAR ^VHBEI.a AKD BOXES) 

AND OTHEH KAILROAD CASTtHOS. 

t^ AIM). AXLES furnl«hoilBn<l flueilto wIimIi coniplala 
Itiie jDlTenon Couon and Wool Mu:blne Factory and Foun- 
ct.FalerHn, H.J. All otders addteaaiKl lo llie lubacibrra 
iPalDTion, orSaWallalreet.nFw.Tofk.wtllbaproBipIlyM 

Alio, FlansoTliegiumeil cumplciB. 
J8 ROGERB. KETCHUM h 



tr- THOMAS I 
Englnea, Bailee*. R 

iJoiher Macblnor 



AMlfRNAF 






SVJlVKVORfl' IRBTHUHBHTS. 

CuipiuHM Ol Tjnuua >lze> and of aupeilor ((Uilily 

ijintlnilrunianla, lU|s andiDiall iliia. wllhblchmaf- 
powgn wUlitl««» bi«1» by Tromhlon, lojeifiat wiih 

•r.. ., Pijinecrine Inntumenta, nisnufiel' 

O. W. BLUST, IM Waier MlflOi 



E.b 



rofMalii 



audo.orEdmRi 

Wtoufbt Iron 



:bea dlUBtur Ibr 



nf Railway Can, aiid ai W Inckei dlaaiHi 

• Aiic* or U, SI, SI, 3, 31, 31, and 31 Incbe* dlomeler for RaL 
wayCon aB< LocnaotlTea or paitm Iidb . 

and loeoruiraud OaTerBDiami. and ihe Drawback lakao I 
pttipiyaienl. A. fc O. RALSTON. 

S Boiiih Froni itraei, Phltidelphia. 

Model. »BdaBiBp1eaorallibed»V»ren.l.liid.olRail», Chain 

rial, Wedao., Bplkei, and Splklaii Plaua, In w>, boih In ih 

coaairyuaaiaBlBrllalB, willbeaihibliedwihoaedlipnH'd i 



HUUVBYIMQ AND KKGIKBERiaa 

laKTKVMBHTB. 

t^ThOBBbacribeiBaDulaciurwallklnda 

iDpvrud 

iuteid In the Waiied SuM> j aeiaral ol wblch at* aniJrely w 

■moDK whkharo an InpiBVad Coa>pu«. • 

lecbad, bv wliich anllaa cau be labin wilb 
.,.. ^ji,^ ^(,1, pirfjeioe — -——.■-.. ■ 






KOHt— and 1 LBTBillni InetruniMii, wlib a 
,d.p.l»lci.latyJ.p*«aioB.ilro«lpoipo- 






ot ID any Jhinf of Ihe kind lierelofore u>ed._ Th« fulieat 
inabia terB». A ahaie ol pubJIc pairontfo ie reapoafDlly 



INSTRUMENTS. 
HVRVETiaO AHD NADTIOAI. IHSTKCMBIIT 
UANU FACTORY. 
r^ EWIN II Ht^AltTTK, tl lliB ligii ol iho Quadrant, 
HuTbl Boulh alrofi rfne diwr noiih olilie Ui.lon Huiel. Bolli 
mure, 1»| iaaie u> Kfolni their ftianda and ihe public, aapc- 
clillf KiiiiHciia. ibai ibey continue to nanuraeiBre to oriar 
anil ksepTuraate eaeiy deicil|j|on ol Imiiuneniain iba atota 

■- -Khi,.b[haycanfu(i:ialiailtia>honeatBoiJro,u.dOB 

limruiiianu repaired Iwlib can and |<ranp«iiida. 
for liia hijb eadniaiion 00 which ibelr Sun>*ylD( 
a are bald, ihej reBpccirnliy bef leara lo lender to 
|ietuMl,lii<RillowlnE cenlAcalea Avm icnllencn o( 






To Ewin k Heu 



Agreeably LoyouttaqiKBii 



id. "l t^heerfu'll] 






berufthe "Improiod CoaipoH" IteifliU Theaaaleaili 
du-lTe ofihe number In the aerrtea o( ibn En|ineti aod 0\ 



tf TOWX SEKD * DDRFEK.or Filmyra, Ham 
faituTrrt af tlailraad KeBi, hairing re mo aed Iheir laUbluh. 
■UDlio Botleon, uador Iba pama ol Da^ti. Kap k Ce.alf<r ti 
(apply Rap* of any reqaltad ienilh fwiihoui apilea) loe in- 
cHaaripUneaofRBllTaaiialiba aliorleai neilca, and dellrer 
ilMBlaaBy ofihtprindpalc1il*«ln tha Unlwd Ciaua. Aaic 
Ibaqaaikrainaiw, AapHbltcatererarradiaJ.B.Jertla.EBg. 
»l.iH.4.aT(!o„ Albany 1 or Jamaa ArcUbaU. Engine.. 
Hadwkand DelawaraCiaai end R^lroad Company, Caiboni 
dale, Luiarna county, Peaaayiranll. 

Hadaon, Columbia counir, Naw.Torli, ( 
Jaaoorr », IKH. i 



Both Lerela and Compaaaea are In gtj 
n ftei needed but Hularapaire.oicapir 
ill iMiruBoniaariha kind are Uabie. 

Ihaaafbniid that thy pi 



lm|»a>ed Cdi*hu la auiwrlor le any olhor da- 
nneiar ihol we Iibto yeiiriod In laying ihe ralla 

enily iBiproifd wllh a rei 



«n, and I cannot but belle.e li will b. preferred 

iwln«.a»orl.iinl^fralla-andlnlkcl,^h»nJi^Bowti, llhlok 

JAME8'p"sTABL*B.'8oJionni»ndam<rfCoiinr<»eiion 
of Baiiiniora andOhlo Railroad, 

Hialae for Ihe leal two yean node conaiani uai of M 

inoen'm! SmieyoVl? ""' e"h.''«IlL, ClillEngincet. 
Oarraaniown. Pebrnary, l«3> 
For a year pail [ biTC ueed Innrusiinu made by Mr. 
YDune,ot r-hiladclptile, In whichhe h«i combined ihe p 
lieaof a ThMXlDlii* wild ihe coBinon L) 



[eania — Agreeably to you 
now oltet you oiy onlnioi 

,._._nabl1ahnieni,rDrihe^alii: 

road Company. Thla opinion WDuUI haao been iHen ate Bioth 
aatUaiiieiiou, buiwa/ Inantlonali' Jtlayed, inoiileiioaftird 
a lonier time for Iho trial of the l,.*trumeiita, *a that 1 co«M 
■peak with the greater conDdence af Ibelr merlia, II aucb thei 
ibovW ba fonniTla poaaeaa. 

It la with much p4i«*ure 1 tan now alala Ibat notwIlbMaKdIaUl 
ih< InairuDiaDiB in ihaaarrlca peocnred Irom our noribcrn d- 
ileaarccunaldBred|ood,lhaiBadeclded pralerenca fnrlbM 
BianufKiured by job. Of Ihe whole number maoulaeiutMirbe 
ihaD*HnBauiurCoo*iriRili«, lowit: fltn Lttela, andl** 
al ilie CompaaaM , net ODt haa renuired any repair* wlibiD tka 



elnaea and bealliy of aiecullon. wbieb rtflaci mi 
le aniaia engueJ in ibtir coBauiKilon. 
, ^11 wllh uniUdcnca recomuend ib*m aa halai w 
notice orCampaniaetBgagadIn Intatnal ImpmTOBK 



ratal Engineer*' Inilruucma 
It BplrltleTEla, and t«ra«y- 
rela eipreaalng my opiulaa 
hip. ThepatuorihalBTola 
ure fadlilT in uae, and accB. 
raicy and petnanancy In adioatoienta. 
Tbea* fnairumenia acamad lo me to poiMaa oil (h* modara 
rniint ofcnnairucIloB, of which to many bar* bean 

'" '""willIaM HO WAR D. U. 8. Ciiil kogteaer. 
Ballimoie, Keylal.UM. 
leeari Ewin and Hcarue— Aayoo baveaakcd Diata*1>* 

I which I haie aiihar need ortmmlned, IcheorrBlly atata 
_jfara* mrDppnnunlile*orin) becoaing oqaalDiad with 
thaitouBlltlaa haie i one. I baaa greai raana to think wall si 
Aa dtlildiepiaytd In their conBtru(iif.n. The naaineaa ofthtlr 
workmanahlp fiaa boeu th* aultiaei ol frequent reniark by jay 
■(If Iho accuracy oi iheir perfomaace I haie r*c*ln4 
■'- — , wiiOfe opiBloii I reapect, 
ilderablatlDialtiuBa. Tt* 
ilnceyotiriaubllthtteniin ihiadiyito 
iliy of taading alaewl>*ra for what w* 
leeerT* ibo unquoUBtd approbulon iBd 






Illy 



111 the accuracyoi i 
1 who nan bad ' -" 

Itre ue of lb* « 
IT warn In ourlli 
ucannrptlietowollmarite, l[*iialn,^ym 
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K>»ii« pan 545 

On the liocalun of Rulroad CurvBluris, (condiiued). M6 
RockweU'. Patonl V«uli Light ; ReponofthB Fr'- 
ii„ i_-;_. ,n WeighW and " ■ - 
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loMrnal improve meoU wi'.hin oar Sltte, \>j lier 
own raMorees, ut in b*»it aeiiM more desiribta 
Ibu if made or aid«d by the Uait«d Sutes ; yei 
lfa*N Bra MTtunir excspliona to thit. Such, tot 
■nilwiee, ire tbe improTemani of lo gieu 
oofhrire u the UadMa, and the oonneelion of the 
traat lakei, bjr cutliDi ■ ihip cuial round the falli 
•f Niagara. These clearly fall wiihin ihe pr«vinee 
and duty of the Uaneral Governnienl. 

For tha Hudaon, a amall appropiation of ITO.OOD 
ha* already been mode by Congreaa. Capt 
eoti, an accompliahed oBieer of tbe United Sialea 
Eafinaera, haa, it ia onderaioad, been oidared 
t«k« oharge of the work, Aocordiog to the ret 
«f the law, llie inproremeDtfiowardainaking which 
Ibia mm wm* Totad, ia to be effected in coafornii 
witb a plan laid down ia a raporl made aome yei 
■fObj Col.Dewitl Clinton. Whttthat preciia plan 
ia, we know not, not haTing the raporl j but from the 
natnre of tha airean itaelf, and uf iia iribuiarie. 
apprehend treat, if not inauperahle, diOicultiei 
b« fODUd, in any attempt parmanenlly la deepen tha 
obATDcted ebamiel. Tha qaaniiiiea of earth, 
bar, &^. brought down by the apring fraabei, ai 
rich me ado wa through which tbe riTcr paaaea, 
it may be feared, conalanlly accumulate freah dopa. 
pitea— at or near Ihe 0>eral*ngh, After ail, pai 
hmia, a ahip canal from Trojr to Hndaon would be 
foimd, in the end, the obaapeat, ai it caruunly would 
ba in effaetual, anbatitnte for an obattocted i 
The otbei work which tbe United Statea 
d«r nndartake— and they cannot perhapa undertake 
it too aoon ia a ahip caaal arouad the Falla of Ni 
agara. Tbia, aa arery one wbo hai seen tha ground 
may have paiceiTed, ia asaily practicable | and 
by tha time it ihall b« completed, the free narigai 
of tlw St. Lawrence ahould be conceded to Da 
' Gnu Britain ■■ a right, not a* ■ Ikvor— «• dadneed 



from iba general principlea Ibal nation baa been 
party to and auitaii:ed in Europe, and not na raaull- 
ing from any peculiar relatione eiialing between Iha 
country and tbia— there would by that channel, anc 
by Ihe ahip canal which Ihia Stale ii expected to con. 
-uct from Oaweg., to ihe Hudion, be two new out. 
Jeie opened to the feitite regiana of the Wen. 

mach ef iniemid improTemenlaby the agency 
of iha general government. 

Thia State, meanwhile, haa a great work 
form, io which ihia ciiy ia full ai much inler«eted 
aa ihal poition of ibe country where it ia to beeffg 
ted — ■ Railroad Ihrougb the Souih Waatein lier 
Countiea. Facilitiea for ihia route greater than the 
loet aanguine hapea had anticipated, have, il ii 
een developed by the eurvey ; and when it ii 
idered how little hue been done for that porii 
ihe Stale, and how important ilia in the active 
pelilion going on for the trade of the Weatern 
'Slatea, to obtain a communication with Laki 
aa far Sooth aa poaaible, ao aa to be available lale 
in Ihe fall and early in the apring wiihout interruption 
from froal, it will be admitted thai thepropoaedRi 
road through the Sunth Weaiem lier of Cnuni 
has alrong claime upon ibe State for aid. 

ICr BtepatdSK. 

On Ike ConttructtOtt of Railroadt. 
To tbe Editor of tbe Railroad Journal: 

, You know it is only a matter ofcour 
that 1 ahonld read the article of " J." on t_., 
ro«d of earth expreanly for atenm 
CHmageB. in yoarSSd number, with peculinr 
rratiftentitiii. It is by no meani certain that 
the anbject will attract tb^ attention of those 
who are most interested, and nble to turn the 
auggestiona to a good practionl account, 
hope it may. However, i ofTer you a few liii 
ther obaervatioUB in relation to it of b plai 
character. Experience must show what kin., 
of road is best for tbia purpose. I observe, that 
at thia time, (the season js dry,) the heavy 
stage, with its smsll wheels of narrow tire, and 
when full of passengers and baggage, {near 3 
lous,) in passing by my door, if the wheels hnp. 
pen to go a little out of the common track, 
which haa been beaten into duBt by the horses' 
shoes and tbe wheels, they make a track or in- 
dentation that is scarcely perceptible. 
The materiala of this road are not gnvel, 
It a mixture of satid and clay, such 
" * either the 



uppi_ __ 

turn of earth generally tbrouf^h this 

■ ^"*''~ -- >parent then, that, whe 

ily graduated, and not 



is perfectly appa 



horses' feet and narrow tires, 
inferior to a rail. During the 



■gion. It 

then, that, when ary, if it 

ut up by 

would he little 



— ~. — ,.™v a drittlini 

ram w fidhng, it certsinly u softened oiu aightt 



fourth of an inch, but immedintely af. 
raiu it dries aud recovers its solidity, 
and this result would be accelerated and per- 
fected by the passing of such wheels as " J." 
has suggested. From the showing of this wri- 
*~T and various articles which have appeared 
the Journal, it is manifest that the advantage 
which B railroad has over a road of earth is 
limited to a road level, or nearly so ; and that 
when you arrive at an ascent of one in fifty, it is 
"'en better than a railroad. Can this be so! Few 
ilroads can be constructed without occasion- 
al ascents as great as one in fifty. But evi. 
dentiy, if a line of road have one such inclina- 
tion, this, of course, limits the performance of 
the locomotive, for, practically, it is of no use 
to give it a greater load on the level portion 
than it'cait take over the ascent; and all the 
advantage which a raUroad has over a road of 
earth, practically, is lost. Nay, if it should 
have one ascent near to that which requires 
additional aid, it is greatly superior, and that 
superiority increases rapidly as the inclination 
is greater. I say again, can it be so ? What 
is, then, the necessity of railroads? 

But, furthermore, the construction of a rail, 
road '» a nice affair ; every part must be kept 
perfectly light and in its place; only small 
wheels can be used ; and, althoaghfor trial and 
exhibition a locomotive may run even 40 or 50 
miles nn hour, yet, practically, they do not ex- 
ceed 15 or 20. Whereas, itappears tome, that 
by theuse of Urge wheels, (and whymay they 
not be made even 15 feet ditunetsr,) a locomo. 
ive may be driven on a road of earth, ordina- 
ily, at any velocity which the resistance of the 
.[mosphere will itdmit — say 50 to 00 n;iiles an 
hour. It is certain, at least, that the progress 
of the large wheel ia not only greater for each 
revolution, but its motion is much more smooth 
and equable, and not subject to jostling or agi- 
tation. I am not at present aware of any as- 
advantage attending large wheels, except their 
gravity causing a greater indentation of the 
road, and greater resistance in ascending at\ 
inclination. The first, I think, would be pre. 
vented by the increased diameter and breadth 
" 'ire, and the latter compensated by the great- 
sdheaiony and finally, engines of afanost 
r requiredpower could be used. »* 

'erbaps most of the above remarks are 
merely repetitions of what you have published 
before ; but if there is not some very great 
fallacy or mistake in all that has appeared on 
this Bubject, they ought to be repeated until no- 
ticed and tested by experiment. 
But, one word more: if roadeof thisdescrip- 
>n, by reason of frost, are not adapted to 
northern regions, they certainly are to Virgi- 
nia, Kentucky, and all thesonthernpartof our 
favored land, where little incoaveoisnce ia oc- - 
byfiwt. , ^ , CO., 
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On the Location of Railroad Curvatures ; being 
an InoeatigaUotL-of all ike Principal Formu- 
las which are required for Field Operations y 
in laying Curves and Tang^i Linest to pass 
through Given Points, By J. S. Van De 
Graaff. Continued from page 53*3. [For 
the American Railroad Journal.] 

13. Let AB, BC, CD, dec. represent the 8uc- 
cesaiye chains by which a given curve ABCD,! 
dec., may be traced from its origin at the station 
A, in sueh a manner as to touch a ^ven right 
line, AX, at that station ; and let £F represent 
the nth chain, counted from the origin at A. 

Taking AX, Vnd AY, for a system of rectan- 
gular co-ordinate axes, it is proposed to investi- 
gate formulas which will express the values of 
Uie co-ordinates AL and LF, of the station at P. 




Put X = AL, and y = LF. The inclination 
of the first chain AB, to the axis of ar, is found 
by A^i, 10 to be = T ; and therefore the pro- 
jections of AB upon the co-ordinate axes will 
WM' = AB • Cos. T, and L6 = AB- Sin. T. 
But as all lines are supposed to be measured in 
chains, it follows that the projections of AB 
upon the co-ordinate axes are, A6' = Cos. T, 
and L6 := Sin. T. Again, by Art. 10, the incli- 
nation of the second chain BC to the axis of a: 
is = 3T, and consequently the projections of 
BC upon the co-ordinate axes, are b'c' = Cos. 
3T,and6c = Sin. 3T, 

In like manner let each of the other chains be 
projected upon the co-ordinate axes ; aiid then 
taking the sums of those projections, the fol- 
lowing equations will obviously be the result, 

X = Cos. T + Cos. 3T + Cos. 5T -f 

Cos. jT-2n— i;- 
y = Sin. T -f Sin. 3T + Sin. 5T + 



Sin. 1 T- 2n— 1 \ . 

The reason for writing the last term, in each 
of these two series^ as the nth term, requires no 
explanation ; and the sum of n terms of each 
series being taken agreeably to the known prin. 
ciples of analytical trigonometry, the ib Ho wing 
formulas will be the result, 

_Sin. 2nT 

x-2 



Sin. T 
Sin. ^nT 



y = 



(VI.) 



Sin. T 

The form in which the expressions (VI.^ ap- 
pear is that most convenient for logarithmic 
computations ; and it is also a form which will 
be required hereafter for other purposes. But 
for use in the field, with a table of natural sines 
and cosines, the expression for the value of y 
may have a better form. Thus, agreeably 
to the principles of analytirni trigononiptry, 
2 Sin. 'nT =1 — Cos. 2nT ; and consequeutly 
the expressions (VI.) become, 

Sin. 2nT • 

0: = 



.06481 
X ~ .03490 ^ ^•^l^^ chains ; and 



y= 



1— .17365 



.82635 
^jgiA - =: 23.675 chains. 



2SinT 
I— Cos. 2nT 



.03490 ' 

If, therefore, the chain used in tracing the 
curve be 100 feet in length, then AL = 2821 
feet, and LF = 2367 feet. 

14. Let the modulus of curvature be given 
from which a circular arc is traced in the field 
with a given chain ; it is then proposed to de. 
terniine the radius of the arc described. 

It is very obvious that when n is made varia- 
ble in (Vll.), the moxtrntim value of a; will ex- 
press the required radius ; but when x is a 
maximum, it follows that Sin. 2nT must be a 
maximum also, if it be supposed that Sin. T 
remains constant. Now, the quantity Sin. 2nT 
obtains its maximum value when 2nT = 90^ ; 
in which ease Sin. 2nT =: 1. Hence, denoting 
the radius^of the described circle, in chains, by 
R, the result is, 



R = 



(VIH.) 



2 Sin. T 

The most simple formula whii;h can possibly 
be obtained to express the radius of curvature 
may be had by means of the cosecant of the 
angle T. For by the priiiriples of trigonome. 

try, Cosec. T = g]jr"»ji; and consequently 
(VIII.) becomes, 

R - 2 Cosec. T. (IX.) 

To save the trouble of computation, the fol. 
lowing table is here subjoined : 



T B 


T 


R 


T 


R 


0°. 3' 


572.96 


P. 8' 


27.28 


2*. 3' 


13.98 


6' 


286.48 


6' 


26.05 


6' 


13.65 


O' 


190.99 


9' 


24.91 


9' 


13.33 


12' 


143.24 


12' 


23.88 


12' 


13.03 


15' 


114.59 


15' 


22.92 


15' 


12.74 


18' 


95.49 


18' 


22.04 


18' 


12.46 


21' 


81.85 


21' 


21.22 


21' 


12.19 


24' 


71.62 


24' 


20.47 


24' 


11.94 


27' 


63.66 


27 


19.76 


. 27' 


1170 


30^ 


57.30 


30' 


19.10 


30' 


11.46 


33' 


52.09 


33' 


18.40 


33' 


11.24 


36' 


47.75 


36' 


17.91 


36' 


11.02 


39' 


44.07 


39' 


17.37 


39' 


10.81 


42' 


40.93 


42' 


16.85 


42' 


10.61 


45' 


38.20 


45' 


16.37 


45' 


10.42 


48' 


35.81 


48' 


15.92 


48' 


10.24 


51' 


33.70 


51' 


15.49 


51' 


10.06 


54' 


31.83 


54' 


15.08 


54' 


9.88 


57' 


30.16 


57' 


14.69 


57' 


9.72 


1^ O' 


28.65 


2^. 0' 


14.33 


8*. 0* 


9.55 



Examjple. Suppose tho length of the ehain 
to be 100 feet, and let it be required to deter* 
mine the modulus of curvature which will 
trace a curve whose radius is 10743 feet, by 
taking chords whose lengths are 10 ehams 
each. Here the radius or curvature is 107.43 
chains ; and by inspecting the table of radii, 

?iven in the last article, I find that the radius 
07.43 is situated between the moduli, 0° 15', 
and 0^ 18'; and therefore, by proportional 
parts, I find the true modulus which eor- 
responds to the radius 107.43 to be 0^ 16', atid 
which would, consequeutly, trace the proposed 
curve with the nven chain. 

Hence, Sin. T' = 10 X Sin. 0° 16' = 10 X 
.00465 =.0465; and by the table of natural 
sines, I therefore find T^^ 2^ 40', which is the 
modulus required. 

In all cases where the angle T' does not ex- 
ceed two or three degrees, the result obtained 
from (X.) will not dimr, by any material quan- 
tity, iVom that obtained agreeably to the prin. 
ciple given in Article 5. 

16. Take a system of rectan^pilav eo-ordtnate • 
axes, having their origin at a givisa iitRtioa iq m 
tangent line, from which a certain required 
curve is to be laid, passing through a point de- 
signated by the co-ordinates «, y ; the given 
tangent line coinciding with the axis ^f «< 
Parallel respectively to each of the co-ordinate, 
axes, let any number of rectangular lines be- 
traced from the origin, and terminating in the 
point designated for the required curve to meet ;- 
these rectangular lines being selected in any. 
convenient manner to pass any obstacle whieh'^ 
may happen to occur. Let the algebraic sums 
of each of those rectangular lines be taken,. 
agreeably to the axis to which thev i^re re«'. 
spectivel'y parallel. Those sums will obvious- 
ly fP^^ ^^^ values of the co-ordinates x, y ; and 
from thence it is proposed to determine a for- 
mula, expressing the value of the modulus of 
curvature of the required curve. And it is al- 
so reauireds from the same data, to determine 
a method by means of which the instrument 
may be immediately directed into the true tan- 
gent at the designated point » y. 

Let AX represent the given tangent liHe, A 
the given origin, and AX, AY, the co%ordiiuitfi . 



(VII.) 



2^ - 2 Sin T 

Such are the formulas which it was proposed 
to investigate. For an example in figures. Jet 
the moduras of curvature be 1^, and suppose it 
were required to find the values of AL and LF, 
corresponding with the extremity of the 40th 
chain. In this case, then, 2nT=80^ ; and by 
the table of natiuiU sines and cosines, at the 
end of this volume, I find Sin. 80S=:.96481, Cos. 
80** = .17365, and Sin. 1*» = .01745 ; hence, 



For an application of the above table to an 
example, suppose it be required to determine 
the radius corresponding to a modulus of cur- 
vature of 1^, as in the kst numerical example.! 
Looking in the column marked R, and opposite 
to 1^ in the column marked T, I find 28.66, 
which is therefore the radius in chains ; and 
if the modulus of curvature, 1^, appertains to a 
chain whose leuj^th is 100 feet, then the radius 
of the arc described will be 2865 feet. But if 
the modulus of curvature, 1°, has reference to a 
chain whose length is only 50 feet, then the 
curve traced will have a radius of only the half 
of 2865 feet. 

15. It appears from (VIII.) that the radius 
of curvature is direotly as the length of the 
chain, and inversely as the sine of me ^modu- 
lus of curvature. Hence, if the radius of curva- 
ture be given, then the length of the chain will 
be directly proportional to die sine of the modu- 
lus of curvature. If therefore a curve be 
traced from a given modulus T, and with a 
chain whose length is unity, and it be required 
to find what modulus will trace the same curve 
with a chord whose length in chains ia p, let 
the reouired modulus be denoted by T', and we 
have the proportion 1 : » : : Sin. T : Sin. T' ; 
jfVoia which is obtained tbeibniittla, 

I Sin. T' = p X Sin. T. (X.) 




axes. Take F for the given point, designated ■ 
by the co-ordinates AL = x, arid LP = y ; andi> 
let the lines marked with the small letters, m, h^ 
c, df Sdq, denote the rectangulur lines, origtna* ^ 
ting at A, and terminating at F, and traced i|i . 
any arbitrary manner parallel respectively ' to 
each co-ordinate axis. The algebraic sums of 
those lines give 

a? = 6 + d + / 

y = tf 4- c — i e. 
It will in all cases be more convenient to de- 
termine the values of x and.y, agreeablv to the • 
method here proposed, than to trace Jhe lines ,• 
AL and LF in a direct manner, even if the . 
latter were always practicable. Very oAen, 
however, the three, a, b, c, will be sufficient. 

The values of the co-ordinates x, y, having 
now been determined, the next object is to find'/' 
the necessary modnlna of cnrvatore wfaleh will ^ 
trace a curve firom the origin at A, paasing tho 
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pofnt F. For this pnrpoM let each of the ex- 
prewions ( VIL^ be squared/ aod let the last of 
the two be divided by the sum of the squares ; 
the result is, 

Sin. T = "^ /v-r \ 

The formula thus obtained is remarkably 
simple, and convenient for use ; and it may 
perhaps be well to observe, tliat the safest me- 
thod ot recording the lines a, h, c, d&c, in the 
field, vrill be to take on a piece of paper the 

form \ y^ ? » •nd then record each line 

in its proper eauatiou, and with its proper 
siftif immediately as their values are deter- 
mmed. Example : A system of rectangular 
lines having been traced to a designated point, 

let the resulting equations he j * ~ 8 jTa Xl 
f n this case, then, a: = 22 chains, and y = 12 

chains, and Sin. T = ^-J?_,=^ = . 01911 ; 

4844-144 628 

and- fay ihe table of natural sines I therefore 
find* T= 1^5|'; which modulus will trace the 
curve. required. 

But if the curve AF, as first determined by 
means of (XI.) should appear to be too abrupt, 
or if from any other cause it should be consid- 
ered' advisable to commence the curve from n 
different origin upon the tangent line AX, as for 
instance at B or C, and stal retain the same 
point F, then the necessary moduluii of curva- 
ture from the new origin is easily obtained 
from the former measurements. For taking oc 
to denote the distance AB or AC, the new co- 
ofdinstes will obviously be a( ^ oc, and ^ ; and 
coniequeiftly upon the same principle as in 
(XL)t the required formula for the new modu- 
lus is, 

Sin. T' = ^ 



(XII.) 



If,.for example, the curve last considered had 
befin commenced 3 chains back upon the tan. 

Jent'line AX, as at the point B, then the co-or- 
inates would have been a; -f- ex = 25, and y = 

12 
12 ; and, therefore. Sin. T' = q25 4> 144 ^ 

.01561 ; or, T' = 0*» 53J' ; which is the modu- 
lus reqvired to trace a curve from the new ori- 
gin at B« through the point F. 

TU^ilireetioH of the tangent will now be con- 
sidered. It is very evident that the two curves 
consi4ered in . the two last examples will have 
ve^y diflferent directions in passing the point 
F ; and it is a matter of considerable impor- 
tance in the field, afler the rectangular lines 
a, hi e, 6ce., have been traced to any proposed 
poioirto be able to examine, by the direction of 
th«- iofflniiDefit, what the direction of the curve 
would be passing from the origin through that 
given point. Indeed, in different situations, a 
eurVe ckundt be selected without sueh a datum ; 
aod 'ifVie rectangular lines, a, b, c, &.6. were not 
snfllcient to furnish that datum with facility, a 
coDvb iroald.havis to be actually laid upon the 
groiwditaofder to judge of its fitness, even if 
we knew a point F through which it wouU pass. 
A formula for this purpose is however easily 
obtai'nedTrbm the rectangular lines a, b, c, d&c. 
Let FI represent a tangent from tho point F ; 
there would then, evidently, be no difficulty in 
direeting^the instmment, when placed atF, mto 
the pOMtiott FI, if we knew the inclination of 
that tanfsAt to the origmal tangent AX, at the 
origHl. For simrasing KF to be the lastrectan. 
guliir line tracedt it will, of course, be either 
parallel to AX« or nerpendicuUr to it ; and in 
eithier case it ^misnes the means of directing 
the instrument into the line FH, parallel to the 
ongiikal tangent at the origin. We have then 
OQ^' to deflect the angle HFf, equal to tlie in- 
clt al io p <if tfaetwo tangents, when that inch 
nation is fcnMm« and the direction of the 
eorj^at.F ii|ay th»n be seen at once, from the 
posjmnof the instrument, without that delay 
whiefi would be oocasioned by actually tracing 



a curve upon the ^undi which would ultimate- 
ly have to be relaid. 

The result therefore is, that a formula must 
be investigated, expressing the inclination of 
the two tangent«i, m terms of the given co.or« 
dinates «, y. Take D to denote the inclination 
required ; then by (IV.), D = 2aT ; and there- 



Sin. D 



* See npis, Art. 90. 



Hence ?!!L» = ]b=CoLD; or. 

X y 1 — Cos. D y 

Now, substituting for ^'"' ^ - , its value 

* I--C0S. D 

Cot. ^D, agreeably to the principles of trigo. 
nometry, the following formula is the result. 

Cot. JD = ? . (Xni.) 

y 

Example 1. Take the same curve which was 
proposed as an example for (XI.) In this case, 

then, the coordinates are x =^22 chains, and 

00 
y = 12 chains; and, therefore. Cot. J^D = ^ 

i« 
^ 1.83333; or, by the table of natural eotan- 
gents, JD = 28« 361' ; or, D = 57** 13'. Hence 
deflect the angle HFI = 57° 13', and Uie instru- 
ment will then indicate the true direction which 
the proposed curve would have in passing tlie 
point F, if traced from the origin at A, by means 
of the modulus of curvature before determined. 

Example 2. Let the direction of the curve 
which was proposed as an example for (XII.) 
be required. 

Here the co-ohlinates are « + oc = 25, and 

y = 12 ; and, therefore. Cot. JD =«^ = 

2.08333. Hence, p = 25° ;]8f , or, D = 61° 
17' ; and conseauently, in this case, deflect the 
angle HFI = 51° 17', to obtain the direction re. 
quired. This curve would therefore intersect 
the former, at the point F, with an anirle of 
'5° 68'. 

In all cases where both of the angles D and 
T have to be found, the most convenient me- 
thod will l)e to determine the value of D by 
means of (XIII.^, and then compute the value of 
T from that of U. For by a reference to (IV.) 
and (VII.), the following theorem will be easily 
deduced, 

Q' m Sin. D 

17. It is frequently necessary that several 
points should be dei^ignated, through which n 
curve is required to pass, by means of a change 
of curvature at each of those points. To illus. 
trate this case, and to show the method of ope- 
ration which ought to be pursued under such 
circumstances, take AX, (see Gf^, \ktti art.,) for 
the primitive tangent line, and AX, AY, for 
primitive co-ordinate axes, whose origin is the 
commencement of the required curve. Trace, 

{mrallel to those axes, a system of rectangular 
ines given by the equations 

Jx=:a + & + c-|-&c. > 
Jy = rf+e-f./-f&c.(' 

aijd terminating at the Jirst designated paint. 
Let the instrument be then placed at that point, 
and directed into tangent, a|^eeably to the 
method explained very fuHy m the last arti. 
cle. Take this second tangent as the axis 
of Xt for a new system of rectangular co. 
ordinate axes ; and parallel to these new axes, 
trace a second system of rectangular lines, 

given by the eq««k«. j J = J+ j;+;:+^ I , 

and terminating at the second designated foint. 
Let the instrument be now placed at this se- 
cond point, imd again directed into the proper} 
tangent, by the siime means as before. Take 
this third tangent as the axis of x, for a third 
system of rectangular co-ordinate axes ; and 
parailelto this second hew system of axes, 
triace a third system of reetancular lines, givini 

by the equ«lao. \lZrte''tft^:\' 
and terminating at the third designated point A 
Continue this obvioas order of proceeding ontill 



all 



equations ) ?! ^ > have been obtained 



for all the designated points; and then by 
means of those equations, and (XIV.), compute 
all the moduli of curvatures. Returning now 
with the instrument to the primitive origin at 
A, let each curve be traced from its proper mo. 
dulus of curvature, agreeably to the pnneiples 
explained in Art. 9 ; and the line will be found 
to pass through all the designated points. 

If proper care be observed in chaining the 
different systems of rectangular lines by means 

of which the equations ) ^ > have 

been obtained, there can be no disappointment 
in the result ; and consequently, if the desigl 
nated points have been judiciously selected, 
tliere will very seldom be a necessity of tracing 
the same part of a line the second time. And 
thus the method of co-ordinate axes, in the 
hands of an individual to whom that term is 
familiar, is susceptible of being made one of the 
most important facilities in the field, as will be 
further illustrated in subsequent articles. 

In tracing Uie various systems of rectangu- 
lar lines through the diflerent points which 
ma'v be designated for a curve, there is a prin- 
cipie of practical convenience which must be 
here mentioned. I mean the principle of de- 
signating such points, for a change of curva- 
ture, as will cause each section of the whole 
curve, between the designated points, to be 
composed of an integer number of chains , 
when those curves come to be ultimately 
tracked, after their respective moduli of curva- 
tures have been ascertained by the methods 
which have been already explained. It is in- 
deed necessary, in every case, except where 
the roadway is perfectly horizontal, to know 
the length of eacn of those separate curves, in 
order to select the designated point judiciously 
with respect to the grade; and this datum 
must therefore always accompany the levels. 
When a system of those rectangular lines have 
been traced to any given point, and the cor. 

responding equations ) *^ J h^ye 

been thus obtained, the distance from the ori- 
gin to that given point, in a rig ht line , will oh- 

viously be truly expressed by >/ 2C*4-y * ; which 
is a formula rendered very convenient for use, 
by nieans of the table of squares and square 
roots of numbers, subjoins to this volume. 
And this quantity may be frequently taken as 
the length of the intervening curve, by which 
to compute what the grade would be at that 
given point, and will always furnish an easy 
methoa of obtaining the approximate distance 
necessary in making a proper selection for th«* 
position of a line as far as the levels have an 
influence. The next object then must be, 
finally, to designate such a point, as near the 
point fixed by the levels as a desirable curvature 
will permit, and which will produce a curve, 
from the origin, containing an integer number 
of chains ; but as this last condition is only for 
convenience in subsequently tracing the curve, 
it must be done without injury to the line, 
which is in fact always practicable. 

Suppose tho first system of rectangular lines 
to be terminated at the first point selected from 

the nature of the ground. Let \ y=i| + e X f % 

be the resulting equations, and compute the 
value of T, and ttie value of a certain angle D", 
from the following formulas, 

Cot. i D" = Y 



Sin. T« 



Sin.D" 



2X 



(XV.) 



Having now obtained the values of D" and 
T, let a certain quantity, N, be found from the 
f(d]bwing expression, 

b" 

N«g^» (XVI.) 

If, then, N be an integrer number, it will ex- 
press the number of chains in a curve passing 
from ths origin to the point designated: by the 
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J X=a+b + c 
.qu.tion. J y„j+, + _f 

D" itill Ibf^n give the inclinntion ol (tie 



mill llie angti 
in ol It 

ly 'o ( 

will express lUe modulus of 
,ure ne appears from (XIV.). But if N 
lot an inleger number, take n Ihc nearfsl 
integer mimber to it, and retaining liic 
ifT, compute the correspond in z neu> c< 
nates x, y, hy means of (VII.) 

Finally, let tno other rectangular linei 
— X, andAr^y — Y, be traced IVoi 



47 feet ; depth, 30 Teat 3 inchci ; wslght, between 
aa and 60 loDt. It will oontain 318,947 impaiial 

gnlloni, or 980 toni of water, which will be ■ prea- 
»un on the bollocn of 881tM, on the iqutr« inch. — 
[Derby Mercury.] 

Rock we: 



Patent Vavlt ' Leuiit.- 



1-6 + 
=rf + e + 



producing the equations i 

and a new P*!"' j ^3+ e + /+ i J 
thus obtained, to aihick a curve being 
from the urigin. by means of Ilie modi 
curvature T, it will contain tlic inlegei 
ber of chains denoted by n. 

[To be continued-l 

f In Massachusetts a ateao) waggon to 
common roads has bei-n invoiileti. i 
trials have proved its efficacy. They in 
endenvor lu make it pack and unpad 
packages, and keep its own aeeount of i 

The contracts for the Cumberland It 
have been taken up, and the workmc. 
commenced operations. 

Guid Bufi'nrH.— The number of (maitnt 
Te)'etl on the Worceder Railroid, which i>c 
>d only 10 Needham, duiing the tnonili ot 
wai 13,664, and iha ojnounl rcc«ived Iron 
14705 66! 

The Rochester Democrat conitine iha fo 
paragraph : 

Erie Canal Natigation SuMpenilrd ! !— 



■nge 



iTlhedi 



ion, a inlal suspenaion of businoa on ih 
Ilia place. Nor ia the auapansion nr na' 
B (0 he deprecated iban the evil of tow, i 
1 waler al thia aeaaon of l.ic yeir i* lo bt 
I the cau*ni '.hal li: 



do. We nuaert wiihoul fear 
there eiiats no good cnuso. al 
■hould be aground, and thai iO( 
together. And this aasenion i 






good reaioti 
buaineaa gnii 
greater drou 



' Bhould not have full 

ilty experienced in I 
Itum lake Erie, an 
reaMin why il canv 



The Baltic Sea. — A paragraph lately publi 
the London papara from the St. Peioraburgh C 
cial Gazelle, menliona, in confirmation nfilie 
long enierUtned that the waters ufthe Bailie: 
aiding, ifaal ibe water in the port of thai cliy 
come considerably lower wiihln the courai 
last iwanly years. Many facia are quoted in 
nation of^ie aame opinion. It ia beliered il 
years sgo Sweden and Norway wire a ci 
laland. — Many tawna on the ahorea in this se 
were ancisolly ports for ahipping.are nnw aon 
from Ibe sea. The port orLodiB^i in now lei 
from the aea, and that of Weaierwich two f 
Tomeo waa once viaitcd by large veasela, il 
ia the middle of the peninsula. IVfany island 
were formerly dialinci are now joinail togell 
olhera have been untied with the continent. 
writers have argued Ibat in SlHIOyeara ihe Ba 
entirely dissppear, and iliai for waniufnaiiga 
inhabiunia ol'ihe shores will be compelled ti 
to railroads for mainiaining the commeree k 
Isal counlriea.— [Itoriiin Daily Advvriiaer-I 



There ia now making al the aleaiii engin 
manufactory of IVIr. John llarriaon, near Hi. 
bridge, in ibia town, perhaps Ibe largest ve< 
■var wie put together in this kingdom, of t 
iron. The dimenaiona ate aa followa — Dl. 



Mr. Rockwell, the invenior, has also mad* 
these vault lights wilnout veotilation holes, 
which are admirably adapted (or vegetable 
vaults, where light only ii required, thus ex- 
cluding all cold and wet, but serving as win- 
a to light Ihesd hitherto dark apart- 

durability of ihis light, compared 
e common vault covering, will be 
I bear no comparison with the differ, 
price, which is little more than the 
mmon in use, independent or its ni. 
ualilics. 

ins about to build, or those who would 
improve their vaults, may see this 
yet beautiful and economical improve. 
1 front of the Exchange, where two 
1 have been placed over vaults, — in 
r the New-York Gazette,— or at the 
the proprietor, Broadway, near John 
^Mechanics' Magazine.] 

of the Managera of the FrmOtHH In- 
i of the State of Pemuy}tania for the 
\otton of the Mechanic ArU, tn Tela- 
o WeighU and Meaturti. Presented 
•mpliance with a Retolutum of the 
te of Repregentatieet, [Prom the 
lal of the Franklin Institute.] 

iHt. JsMis PiNDLST, Secretary of the 
miDODWeallh of Pannsylvonia. 
Managers of the Fnnklin Inalitule of the 
PennayWanIa, for tbe promotion eftlia Me. 
na, re ape ctfully present to ih« Secreiaiy ef 
imonwealih their report in relation 10 tbe 
rafetred lo them by the direction of tbe 
rRepreaenlativea. Althe stated meetin| ol 
igara next eubsequeni lo tbe /eeeipl of the 
calion of the Secretary of the Comraoo. 
lated May 39Lb,1833, a committee was ap- 

consider the anbjecl, and lo report to lbs 
a of the Institute. Their report, wbieh baa 
limoualy adopted, is now respectfidly submit. 
B believed that no more lime baa been eon- 
' the committee than was reqaired by a oars.' 
ligation of the subject intrusted to tbem, and 
igers hope that the delay of lUa report ba- 
limc of meeting of the Legislature will ba 

1 to ihe necessity of the case. 
ALEZAKim FeaQVsoN, Chaimiaii. 
Wh. Hahiltoh, Actuary. 

in relalion to Weighli and Meaturet 
le Comtaonvxaiih of Pemuylvama, 
<ted by Ihe Managert of the FVanUin 
rtde, January 25, 1834. 
le Committee of the Franklin Iiuti- 
ipoinled by the Board of Managera 
ider the subject of weights and niea. 
'eferred to them by diret^on of the 
of Representatives of the Common. 

respectfully report : 

since the dale of their appointment, 
: last, they have given to the subject 
inlion which its importance so well 
)d. lu order to have before them, in 
msed form, the facts relating to the 
ai bearing as well as lo the theory of 
Iters of inquiry, the Committee re- 
: from three of its members reports 
le systems of weights and meaaures, 
land, and of France, and upon the 
' the question in our own country, 
ports conlained in tlie appendix, here- 
resented, resulted from this request, 
iirst of these is given a description of 
nch metrical system, and of the sci- 
operations required in its estabbah- 
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ment; in the second, a brief history of the 
weights and measures of England, with the 
method of connecting the recent and reform- 
ed system with a scientific basis ; and in 
the Uiird, an abstract of the reports upon 
weights and measures made to the Congress 
of the United States, and to the State Legts. 
latures of Pennsylvania and New. York. An 
examination of these reports will show from 
how many points our subject has been 
viewed, and in what varied lights, and how 
little novelty can be expected in any view 
which at this time may be submitted. This 
circumstance will perhaps be found of im- 
portant practical benefit, for a desire to pre- 
sent what is novel may have led to much of 
the inapplicable speculative inquiry with 
which the subject is encumbered. 

The Committee think that they may as- 
surae that the House of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth, in referring the bill re- 
lating '' to weights and measures and to ad- 
measurement" to the Managers of the 
Franklin Institute, did not intend to confine 
their report exclusively to the consideration 
of that bill, but rather that it should form the 
basis of their investigations. 

With this view of their duties, the Com- 
mittee would propose to consider the subject 
under two suppositions : the first, that the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania shall determine, 
or have determined, to legislate in relation 
to a system of weights and measures for 
this Commonwealth, independently of other 
states ; secondly, that a combined action by 
the several states, or by the Congress of the 
United States, may be admissible. 

In legislating upon any matter which in 
its varied ramifications affects almost every 
business in which men engage, there cannot 
be too much caution. Usages have grown 
up in all trades, which have become a part 
of those trades which require a portion of 
an apprenticeship to learn, in contravening 
or changing which, by law, the interests of 
the citizen, if not his rights, are infringed. 
Hence the necessity of entering thoroughly 
into details which can only be supplied by 
the members of each art, or trade, from 
their own knowledge of their own wants, and 
which should property vary with the pro- 
gress of that art ; or of leaving such details 
to adjust themselves, upon the basis of care- 
ful legislation upon general principles. 

A system of weights and measures, which 
aims at furnishing such general principles, 
should establish the standard of linear mea- 
sure, and fix the relation of the standard of 
capacity measures to that of the linear mea- 
sure ; should provide for procuring, preserv- 
ing, and distributing positive standards of 
measure and of wieghts, and should refer 
the entire system to natural invariable stand- 
ards, by which its permanence might be se- 
cured. It should be accompanied by a sup- 
plementary law less fixed in its character, 
which should state the principal denomina- 
tions of the several measures and of the 
weights, and their relation to each other and 
to the standards. 

The system may contemplate an entire 
change in the standards and in the denomi- 
nations ; or it may aim at providing stand- 
ards in conformity with those v^ most oom- 
mon use, and by which the accuracy of ex. 
jsting standards may be at all times tested, 
and at improving existing denominations. 

The case of an entire change is presented 
by the French metrical system, where throw- 
ing aside, in their measures, the denomina- 



tions of foot and toise, they adopted a new 
denomination, the metre corresponding to a 
new length, the ten millionth part of a quad- 
rant of a terrestrial meridian. The present 
English system is in part of the second kind ; 
leaving to usage to establish the denomina- 
tions, it aims at providing positive standards 
of authority, and of perpetuating them by 
their comparison with invariable standards 
furnished by nature. The inability of the 
first system to contend against usage, is to 
be found in .the establishment by law in 
France of a metrical foot, one-third of a me- 
tre in length, of a metrical pound half the 
kilogramme of the new system in weight. 
Had one currency been in use throughout 
our infant country when the present curren- 
cy was established, it is not impossible that 
its beautiful simplicity might, even at this 
day, have existed only in theory. 

Sound policy, nevertheless, requires that, 
from time to time, such changes should be 
introduced in existing denominations as will 
tend to simplify the system, and to bring it 
gradually nearer to perfection ; but even in 
these, perhaps, the law should follow indi- 
cations of change dictated by convenience, 
rather than undertake to lead them. 

A systeni of weights and measures and of 
denominations based upon that in common 
use in our country, would include the follow- 
ing particulars : first, a reference to some 
existing measure as the standard of length ; 
as, for example, to a certain yard measure in 
the possession of the State, which should be 
declared at a certain temperature to be the 
linear unit. The multiple and submultiple 
denominations of this standard should be de- 
clared as lines or nails, inches, feet, perches, 
dec. Second, a unit measure of capacity, 
as, for instance, the bushel, should be defined 
in reference to the linear standard. This 
unit might be taken for both dry and liquid 
measures, or it might be deemed advisable 
to conform to usage by providing diffbrent 
units for liquid and for dry measure. In re- 
gard to the denominations an ol>vious im- 
provement might be made by avoiding the 
use of the same name for things essentially 
different, as a gallon for dilTerent capacities 
according to its use in dry or in liquid mea- 
sure, a change which would not fail to be 
sanctioned by general adoption. Third, a 
reference to a positive standard for weight, 
as a certain pound in the possession of the 
State. The multiple and submultiple deno- 
minations to be regulated. And here a ques- 
tion presents itself^ whether it may be pos- 
sible to have but one unit of weight denomi- 
nated the pound, rejecting the troy or avoir, 
dupois pound, as may be thought advisable. 
[ii choosing between theni, the difficulty pre- 
sents itself that the former pound has been 
legalised by Congress in our coinage, by re- 
ferring to the standard troy pound in posses < 
sion of the mint, while the latter is the pound 
generally used in commerce. It is probable 
tliat this innovation could not be made with ad- 
vantage at present. In regard to the denomi- 
nations a similar difficulty is presented in the 
ton, which is either 2,240 or 2,000 lbs. accord, 
ing to locality, or to usage, or to agreement. 
To the adoption o£^ the ton of 2,000 lbs. 
technically called the short ton, there does 
not seem to be any insuperable objections. 
It is so convenient in practice that it has 
been legalized by several of the States, 'and 
is used m many cases in our own Common- 
wealth. 
, In providing for the distribution of positive 



standards throughout the State, the nature 
of the material of which they shall be made 
will be an important item. For the matcri- 
al of their positive standards of length, the 
French adopted iron, the English brass ; for 
those of weight, the former employed plati- 
num for the original standard, and brass for 
the copies ; the latter brass for both. In 
case of the adoption of either metal, it would 
be important to inquire by experiment more 
carefully than has been hitherto done, into 
their relative expansions under different cir- 
cumslances of manufacture. This would not 
bear merely upon the theoretical perfection 
of the standards, but upon that in practice, 
for two standards which were alike when 
made in winter, might, if compared in sum- 
mcr, diffur so much that one would be thought 
to require the expense of alteration. If the 
yard stick of the merchant will not be 
changed by this difierence, it will become 
sensible in the chain of the surveyor, and 
the landholder will find his limits affected 
by it. 

Next, the positive standards thus provided 
should be referred to some natural invaria. 
ble standard. The necessity for this refer- 
ence is so frequently denied that the object 
would seem not always to be perceived. 
Positive standards are liable to change by 
accident and by use. Let us suppose a case 
in which a standard of measure belonging 
to the Commonwealth, and carefully deposi- 
ted in one of its offices, receives injury in 
taking it down for examination or in course of 
a comparison of another measure with it. 
The county standards are resorted to, for 
the purpose of recovering the original length 
of the standard, but if not well preserved, 
or if frequently used, they disagree. It is 
in such a case, and the probabilities are 
strong of the occurrence at some time of 
similar cases, that the natural invariable 
standard becomes the means of deciding 
between the varying measures. The length 
of a pendulum vibrating seconds or the arc 
of a meridian is measured by using either of 
the measures; the length thus found is the 
same number of inches and parts of an inch 
with that of the pendulum or of the arc, 
which was previously fixed with reference to 
the original standard, or is so many parts of 
an inch too long, or too short, and the length 
of the original measure is known by refer- 
ence to that which has been tested. But it 
is not necessary to resort to any supposition 
of accident which may occur to the positive 
standard ; the experience of England has 
shown that, under ordinary caft-e, changes 
will be found from century to century, and 
that measures which are at one time easily 
known and recognized to.be the standards, 
may at some other time be the subjects of 
antiquarian research. Part of the reproach 
under which the scientific operations here 
referred to lie, namely, that they are liable 
to corrections as science progresses, is due 
to the fact that experimenters have not been 
satisfied with stating the results of experi- 
ment, but have endeavored to deduce from 
theory the relation between those results and 
others in other circumstances, using for this 
purpose the data furnished by the science of 
the day. Thus they have not been satisfied 
with stating that the pendulum vibrating se- 
conds, and in a circular arc, measured with 
a means described, at a. given temperature 
and pressure, and at a particular spot, was a 
certain number of inches of the standard.; 
but they have undertaken from their experi* 
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ijUJikt to conclude what the UH^W^ibUI be 
in a vacuum^ in a mnali arc, at an aasumed 
temperature and presflure, at the level of the 
sea, and in a particular latitude, and these 
before the weight of the air, the effect of its 
buoyancy, d^c. were well known and estab- 
lished, even according to the knowledge of 
th^day. 

The Committee, in the discharge of the 
duty committed to them by the managers, 
proceed to submit their examination of the 
bill referred by the House of Representa- 
tives; in this they will be as brief as is per- 
mitted by the fact that many ef the provi> 
siens of it are at this time the law of the 
State. If the Committee are correct in the 
ideas which they have already expressed in 
relation to the requisite enactments for re- 
gulating weights and measures, the objection 
to the bill, on the score of its leaving gene- 
ral principles to. enter partially into details, is 
a sound one ; this remark has reference 
more particularly to that part of the bill 
which relates to admeasurement, in relation 
to which it will be necessary for the Com- 
mittee to go into minutis, in order to be in- 
telligible. 

The twenty-seventh and twenty-ctghth 
sections establish a certain ratio between the 
weight of dijQerent commodities, and the 
measured bushel, in regard to which, as far 
as the usage of this portion of uur State can 
lie ascertained, four of the commodities men. 
tioned are not bought and sold by weight ; 
and of the two which are, one is always 
purchased at a different weight per bushel 
from that assigned in the sections, the brew- 
era of Philadelphia always buying their bar- 
ley at the rate of forty-eight pounds to the 
bushel. Salt of all descriptions pays duty at 
the rate of fifly-six pounds to the bushel, 
and is in all cases sold by measure. The 
usage will probably be found to be different 
in other parts of the State, for where materials 
are concerned which have weights in pro- 
portion to their bulk, varying wiUi soils and 
seasons, or, as in the last case, with the 
moisture of the air, equitable dealing could 
not fail to produce such differences. 

In regard to the scale of anthracite coal, 
provided for by section twenty «nine, no men- 
tion being made of the bituminous coal, usage 
has established its scale by weight, and no 
necessity exists for providing a ratio between 
measure and weight. 

The measure of an acre of land, of a cord 
of woodr or bark, the contents of a hogshead 
of cider, each is made the special subject of 
a section, while other superficial measures, 
the measurement of lumber, dec, the con- 
tents of casks of beer, ale, whiskey, &c. 
dsc, are left, as indeed all should be left, to 
the regulation of inspection laws, or to usage. 

Section tenth is liable to similar objections, 
as providing for a peculiar form to be given 
to the bushel for measuring lime, which is one 
only of the many commodities sold by the 
heaped bushel. A provision for a legal 
standard bushel > would regulate all such 
cases. The law provides in section seventh 
for both a wine' and a beer gallon, a provi- 
sion which the committee consider particu- 
larly objectionable, the inconvenience of two 
diffe^nt measures having the same name, is 
obvious, and practice confirms the conclu- 
sien : the beer gallon being no longer, as far 
as the committee can ascertain, in use, at 
least in the city of Philadelphia. 

The Committee would fiirther remark, 
that they have not been able to find why the 



regulator of the •wetgbts'^flniesaures-of the 
city of Philadelphia should not be subjected 
to the same enactments with other regulators 
or inspectors : the want of inspection laws to 
regulate the duties and fees of the office 
seems to be felt by the citizen who not/ fills, 
with industry and a&eal, the office of regulator 
of this city. 

Leaving these details, the Committee 
would urse a general objection to the por- 
tion of me ^U referring to the positive 
standard for weights and measures* It is 
that, afVer providing for procuring those 
standards and distributing them, by moans 
which would require an expenditure not at 
all, however, beyond the necessity of the 
it renders nugatory the whole of tlie 
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case, 

work done, by providing that whenever the 
United States' standards shall be declared, 
those of the State shall conform thereto. 
The existence of a system which has cost 
the State much time and labor is thereby 
made contingent upon their obtaining stand- 
ards which may be those adopted by Con- 
gress at some future day, or upon the want 
of action of the United States upon the mat- 
ter. The difficulty of a change afler a com- 
plete distribution of standards would necessa. 
rily be much greater than at a time when 
the want of some standard was generally ad- 
mitted. 

With great deference to the body who are 
to consider the subject, the Committee have 
prepared an altered draught of a bill in con- 
formity with the views which they have sub- 
mitted in the foregoing, and which they re- 
spectfuUy submit for examination, under the 
supposition that legislation is, at this time, 
deemed advisable. The bill containing the 
general provisions for a system of weights 
and measures is accompanied by a supple- 
mentary one establishing the legal denomi- 
nations. In regard to the manner of this 
appointment of regulators or sealers of 
weights and measures, to the securities to be 
required for the faithful performance of their 
duties, to the penalties for negligence, and 
to the penalties for infringement of the pro- 
visions of the bill, the Committee do not con- 
sider it within their province to offer any re 
marks, further than that they are of opinion 
that they may conveniently form a separate 
subject of legislation, and should not be in- 
corporated with the general enactments. 

The Committee will next proceed to a 
more grateflil portion of their duty than that 
which required the criticism of the bill 
referred to them ; namely, to consic!er 
the case in which action by the Congress 
•f the United States may be deemed by the 
Legislature to be advisable. Next to the in- 
conveniences which result from a varying 
standard of measure and weight in the same 
community or neighborhood, may be ranked 
those produced by a want of uniformity in the 
standards of different contiguous States ; for 
it must happen » in a republic organized as is 
our own, that the different parts of the same 
State have less frequent communication re- 
quiring the use of such standards, than the 
adjacent parts of the different Common- 
wealths. So impressed are the Committee 
with this view, that they would express it as 
their decided opinion that the. most imperfect 
iiysTem of weights and measures whieli has 
ever been framed, would, if applied in all the 
States of our Union, be prefofabje to the most 
perfect system which should be adj^ted by 
any one Commonwealth singly* The Con- 
letitntioo having delegated to Gongreas- the 



that that body have auf honty to legijBlate upon 
such a system as bA^ been offered 'for the 
consideration of the House of Representa- 
tives of this Commonwealth, in which 'the 
object is rather to fix standards so th^ they 
shall not be liable to change for the futuce, 
than to make innovationa in existing legal 
standards. Indeed, inmost of the lawe of 
more recent origin adopted by several States, 
there is a distinct provision, that when Con- 
gress shall furnish a system of weights and 
measures for the United States, the temporary 
State standards shall be made to confoim to 
the nataooi^ standard. The exceeding im- 
portance of uniformity is thus distinctly stt 
fortli, from quarters of the highest, authority 
in the different parts of our extended repub- 
lie. 

In the multitude of objects to wbich the 
national legislation must be directed, it is 
hardly to be wondered at, that no action 
should have taken place upon this one. If 
the wants of the States, or any of them, 
should be expressed. Congress could haidly 
fail to takeHip a subject upon which so much 
unanimity of view might be expected. . Fre- 
quent consideration has been given by that 
body to providing a system of weights and 
measures, even without the stimulus just re- 
ferred to, as appears by a reference to the 
analysis of their proceedings accompanying 
this report. So far as the collection of the 
revenue is concerned, the object of uniform- 
ity in the standards is near ita accomplish- 
ment, under directions, issued from the Trea- 
sury Department of the United States, for 
the distribution of standards to the custom- 
houses; and thus one motive which might 
have induced the action of Congress is re- 
moved, and the necessity for exertion on the 
part of the States, to secure so desirable an 
object, is increased. That standards issued 
to the custom-houses can be substituted for 
national standards, even though legalined- in 
the collection of the revenue^ by an act of 
Congress, is obviously impossible : unrecog- 
nized by the laws of the States which contihi 
no provisions deferring to such standards ; not 
placed at all in some of the States, and bat 
sparingly distributed in any, they could not, 
even by usage, and in violation of the State 
laws, become standards. They would tend 
merely to increase the diversity of standards, 
and unless conforming to those of the State 
in which they were introduced, would cause 
duties to be paid on commodities by one mea- 
sure or weight which were sold by a diffhr- 
cnt standard. The Committee would there- 
fore most respectfully request the Managers 
of the Franklin Institute, to urge upon tbe 
House of Representatives, of this Common- 
wealth, to call the attention of Congress, 
through our Senators and Representatives, 
to the necessity of fixing the standard of 
weights and measures throughout the United 
States ; and further to suggest that the co- 
operation of the Legislatures of other States 
be obtained by executive communication. 

Your Committee feel satisfied that the 
House of Representatives of this Common* 
wealth may lay the subject r.t»w under consi- 
deration before Congress in a form so c6n- 
vcnicntly adapted to thi^ir legislation upon it, 
that a speedy action will be ensured. But 
should this action be delayed for two or three 
years, the inconvenience of aeti6n under ex] 
istiag laws, for such a period, would haiwy 
counterbalance the probability of benefit to 
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from, legislalion by Coo^egs. If 
such jujst hopes should be disappointed, the 
peoule of this Commonwealth would then 
contidently look to the care of their legisla- 
ture to furnish them with standards so es. 
s^o^al to the dealings of all classes of the 
coinrounity. 

COKXITIBE. 

Alex. Dallas Bache, 
S. V. Merrick, 
Williain. H. Keating, 
Rufus Tyler, 
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Benjamin Say, 
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R« M. Patterson, M. D. 
Sears C. Walker, 
Benjamin Stancliff, 
Thos. M*Euen, M. D. 
Edmund Draper, 
David H. Mason, 
Benjamin Reeves, 
Thos. P. Jones, M. D. 
Frederick Fraley, 
Samuel Moore, M. D. 
Samuel Hains. 



|b« inches and parts of an inch of the brass 
scale aforesaid. 



Jlil Act to fix the Standards of Measures and 

Weights in the Commonwealth of PenasyU 

vqnia. 

Section l.-«-Be it enacted by the Senate 
and Hoose of Representatives of the Com- 
'tnoo wealth of Pennyslyania, in General As-I 
HeiMy met, and it is hereby enacted by the 
authority of the same : That the standard 
unit of all measures of length shall be the 
'^'yafdy" to conform to that in use in this 
.Commonwealth, at the date of the Declara 
4i0a:of Independence, the positive standard to 
,be obtained as hereinafter described; and 
tftat.dne^thifd of said yard shall be one foot,' 
abd^one-lwelflh of said foot shall be one inch. 

Section 2, — And be it further enacted by 
¥he fiuthority aforesaid. That the standard of 
^quid measure shall be the gallon, to contain 
two hundred and thirty-one cubic inches of 
l^e standard aforesaid, and no more. And 
t&at th& standard of dry measure shall be 
the bushel, to contain two thousand one bun. 
dred and fifty cubic inches and forty- two 
hundredths of a cubic inch of the standard 
aforesaid, and no more. 

Sefi^tion 3. — And be it further enacted by 
4t(e^.authority aforesaid. That the standard of 
weight shall be a pound, to be computed 
upon 'the troy pound of the mint of the United 
^fltesy referred to in the act of Congress, of 
ibth May, 1828, to wit— the troy pound of 
itiis Cotiimon wealth shall be equal to the 
troy ^onnd of the mint aforesaid ; and the 
il^YPiraupois pound of tj^is Commonwealth 
shall be greater than the troy pound afore- 
«li^» m,the proportion of seven thousand to 
five thousand seven hundred and- sixty. 

Section 4.— -And be it further enacted by 
the authority aiforesaid, That it shall be the 
diAy of the Governor of this Commonwealth 
tb procure, within — years from the date of 
the f^dtasage of this act, a standard yard, to 
'«dttiMirilfe the positive standard of length 
tH^ilAi Commonwealth ; said standard to be 
^H^alinleiigtb, «t the temperature of melt- 
ing icb^ to the distance between the eleventh 
Vp4 ifo^-tpBYenth inches on a certain brass 
«ale'«ilt;.<Mgbly4i¥o inches in length, pro^ 
iBttfUd <fd» the survey of the coast of the 
United -Stilit<da, and now deposited in th^ 
"^ ^"^epajctnient. The material of said standi 



•aid to be brass, and the divisions upon it toilto be con^>ared with that of one hundred 



Section 5. — And be it further enacted by 
the authority aforesaid. That it shall be the 
duty of the Governor to procure, within — 
years after the passage of this act, for the 
use of this Commonwealth, a standard gal- 
Ion and bushel, to conform to the provision 
of section second, of this act. The material 
of said standard to be cast brass. 

Section 6. — ^And be it further enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That it shall be the 
duty of the Governor of this Conunon wealth 
to procure, within-— years after the passage 
of this act, a duly authenticated copy of the 
troy pound of the mint of the United States, 
to constitute the positive standard of weight 
of this Commonwealth. The material of 
said standard to be brass. 

Section 7. — And be it further enacted by 
the authority aforesaid. That it shall be the 
duty of the Governor of this Commonwealth 
to have the positive standards of measures of 
length and capacity, and of weight, provided 
by the foregoing sections, inclosed in suita- 
ble cases and. deposited in the office of the 
Treasurer of this Commonwealth, to be by 
him there carefully preserved. 

Section 8.— <And be it further enacted by 
the authority aforesaid. That it shall be law- 
ful for the Governor of this Commonweahh, 
when he shall deem it expedient, to have 
tested the coq fortuity of said positive stand- 
ards of measure and weight to the foregoing 
provisions of this act» or to the natural Inva- 
riable standards hereinafter provided. 

Section 9.-^And be it further enacted by 
the authority aforesaid. That it shall be the 
duty of the Governor to provide, within — 
years After the passage of this act, for each 
of the counties of this Commonwealth, at the 
charge of the counties respectively, duly au- 
thenticated copies of the positive standards 
of measures of length, of capacity, and of 
weight, referred to in- the foregoing sections, 
of the material therein referred to, and of 
approved construction. And having caused 
the same to be duly stamped, -to have them 
delivered to the Commissioners of the coun- 
ties respectively, Jto be used as standards for 
the adjusting of weights and measures, and 
for no other purpose. 

Section 10. — ^And be it further enacted 
by the authority aforesaid. That it shall be 
the duty of the Commissioners of the re- 
spective counties, at least once in every ten 
years, and oftener if they have reason to be- 
lieVe it necessary, to cause the standards ot 
the respective county to be examined and 
tried, and, if necessary, to be corrected or re- 
newed according to the standards of the Com- 
monwealth heretofore referred to. 

Section 11. — And be it further enacted 
by the authority aforesaid, That it shall be 
the duty of the Governor, within — years 
after the passage of this act, to cause the 
positive standards, herein desiiribed, to be re- 
ferred to natural invariable standards, and to 
deposite in the office of the State Treasurer the 
authentic certificates of such reference, with 
the apparatus by which it was made. The 
length of the standtii'd yard to be compared 
with that of the pendulum vibrating seconds at 
a certain and defined spot iii the Independence 
Square in the city of Philadelphia or in some 
unalienable public property, at an ascer* 
tained and convenient, teniperature andpres- 
all the circumstances of the cQim 



standard cubic inch^ of waterr at its maxi* 
mum density, and at a convenient atmos. 
pheric pressure. 
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An Act to fx the Denominations of Measures 
and Weights in the CommonwealfH ofPenn^ 
sylvania. 

Section 1, — Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the Com- 
mon wealth of Pennsylvania, in General As- 
sembly met, and it is hereby enacted by the 
authority of the same : That the denomina- 
tions of linear measure of this Common- 
wealth, whereof the yard, as heretofore pro- 
vided, is the standard unit, with the relations 
thereof, shall be as follows : 
12 inches make 1 foot. 

3 feet . make 1 yard. 
5^ yards make 1 rod^ pole, or perch. 

40 rods make 1 furlong. 
8 furlongs make 1 mile. 
Section 2. — Be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid. That the denominations 
of superficial measure of this Common- 
wealth, whereof the square of the linear 
yard, as heretofore provided, is the standard 
unit, with the relations to said standard, and 
to each othei;, shall be — 

30^ square yards make 1 pole or perch. 

40 square poles make 1 rood. 

4 square roods make 1 acre. 
640 acres make 1 square mile» 

Section 3. — Be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid. That the denominations 
of liquid measure of this Commonwealth, 
whereof the gallon, as heretofore provided, 
is the standard unit, with the relations to 
said unit and to each other, shall be — 
4 gills make 1 pint. 

2 pints make 1 quart. 

4 quarts make 1 gallon. 
31 i gallons make 1 barrel. 
2 barrels make 1 hogshead. 
2 hogsheads make 1 pipe. 
2 pipes make 1 ton. 

Section 4. — Be it further enacted by. the 
authority aforesaid, That the denominations 
of dry measure of this Commonwealth, 
whereof the bushel, as heretofore provided, 
is the standard unit, with the rdations to 
said standard and to each other, shall be — 

4 pecks to make 1 bushel. 
And the minor divisions of the peck shall be 
its aliquot parts. Provided, that the form of 
the dry measures shall be conical, that the 
diameter of the circle of the top of the mea- 
sure shall be not less than one twentieth 
greater than the diameter of the bottom of 
the measure, and the height not more than 
nine twelfths of the diameter of the bottom. 
Section 5. — Be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, That the denominatioBs 
of weight of this Commonwealth, whereof 
the troy pound, as heretofore provided, is the 
standard unit, with the relations thereof to 
said standard and to each other, shall be — 
24 grains make 1 penny-weight. 

20 penny-weights make 1 ounce. 
12 ounces make 1 pound. 

Section 6. — Be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, That the denominaiions 
of weight of this Commonwealth, whereof the 
pound avoirdupois, as heretofore provided, is 
the standard unit, with the relations^ to said 
pound and to each other, shall be — 
16 drams make 1 ounce* 
16 ounces make 1 pound. 
25 pounds make 1 quarter. 
4 quarters make 1 hundred* 
20 hundreds make 1 ton. 
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On the Proposed Ship Canal from Oswego, 
through Utica, to Albany, 

To the Editor of the Kaihoad Journal : 

SiE — Having understood that you were one 
of the advocates for the proposed ship canal, 
from Oswego through Utica to Albany, I have 
transcribed the following facts, and have added a 
few suggestions in relation to them, with a view 
to their insertion in your paper. I shall deem 
myself amply repaid K>r t^e trouble I have taken, 
if it is the means, in however humble a way, 
of engaffing the attention of our citi^eens to. 
wards this highly important object. The idea 
of a water communication from Lake Ontario 
to the Hudson is by no means one of those 
forced and .chimerical projects by which the 

5 resent day is so eminently characterized ; in- 
eed, we believe that it is the first towards which 
any attention was turned. As «arly as the 
year 1791, Mr. Elkanah Watson, one of the 
Commissioners of the Indian Treaty at Fort 
Stanwix, travelled as far west as the village of 
Geneva, and so impressed was he, by his per 
sonal observation, of the practicability, and 
comparatively small outlay of an internal navi- 
gation from Albany to Oswego, that in a letter 
written to a friend while on his very first ex- 
cursion, he says, "We are sailing parallel to the 
great Ontario Ocean, which I hope to see ; and 
enjoy in delightful anticipation tne prospect of 
a free and open water communication from 
thence to the Atlantic via Albany and New- 
York." Upon his return, he immediately 
communicated the result of his observations to 
General Schuylerf with a view of obtaining the 
influence of this great man towards brining 
the project, in some shape, before the Legisla- 
ture of the State : with wnat success, the writer 
is not aware. The ensuing year, however, the 
" Western Inland Lock Navigation Company" 
was incorporated, for the purpose of improving 
the naviffation of the Mohawk and Seneca ri- 
vers, andofopeninff a communication between 
both, by means of Wood creek and Oneida 
lake-; and eventually to effect a complete com- 
munication with Lake Ontario. Owing, how- 
ever, to the want of the necessary means, little 
else was done than the construction of the 
locks at Little Falls, and some trifling improve- 
ments in the Mohawk. The Erie Canal at 
that time became the all-absorbing project, and 
merged in itself the little interest that bad been 
excited in this, at that day considered, minor 
undertaking. 

We have mentioned the above facts in support 
of the assertion, this project is not the result of 
a day's |^owth. Surely, the remark of the " time 
not havmff yet arrived for agitating this question 
when can liardly be thought valid," we see that, 
even at a time when the immense forest west 
of Utica was a stranger to the sound of the 
axe, when even the name of the Erie Canal 
was as yet unknown, men were found so 
convinced of the importance of this work, 
as to have organised tnemselves into a compa- 
ny, and to have actually commenced the con. 
struction of a work having the very same 
objects in view as that which we are at present 
advocating. As soon, however, as the experi- 
ment of the Erie Canal was successfully tested, 
the old project of a communication with the 
lake was again revised ; and afler some little 
delay, the year 1S26 witnessed the commence- 
ment, and 1628 the completion, of a canal, 
of the same dimensions, firom Oswego to 
Salina. This, together with the one proposed 
from Sodus Bay to Montezuma, has for its 
object the interception of Uie lake trade. The 
necessity, however, of a tranship-ment at the 
the harbors of Oswego and Big Sodus, from the 
larger craft of the lake to the smaller barges of 
the canal, has so much increased the cost of 
transportation as will inevitably prevent their 
attaining in any great degree the objects pro- 
posed by the Ship Canal. 

Fully alive to their interests the inhabitants 
of Oswego and Utica have since been taking 
the necessary preliminary steps, the Legisla- 
ture has been petitioned— ^committeef have 



been appointed for the collection and trans- 
mission of information on the subject, and with 
a view to engage the attention of the people 
towards this project. 

We have endeavored in the above to give 
some little history of the Canal. We would 
now -adduce some few facts, and endeavor to 
prove by them that the day has arrived when 
the State in general, and the City in particu- 
lar, (if they would consult their own interests,) 
arc called upon to take immediate measures 
towards the construction of this work. 

The policy of Great Britain towards her 
Canadian colonies is one of the utmost liberal- 
ity. She is fully aware of the great facilities 
they possess by nature, and she is rapidly im- 
proving those facilities by the most magnifi- 
cent works of art. •, The Rideau Canal, and 
that now constructing reund the Rapids, have 
proved that the river St. Lawrence is not the 
bugbear we always believed it to be. The 
success of the Wetland Canal is no longer a 
matter' of speculation. The Ship Canai from 
Lake Huron to Lake Ontario is now under 
examination by British engineers. The St. 
Johns and Chambly Canal will be finished in 
a year. In short, on our whole frontier, such 
preparations are making, as will, if not short- 
ly counteracted by our own exertions, divert 
from us our boasted trade; and which, in 
peace, will feed the treasury, and, in war, will 
oervc the energies of a jealous and enterpris- 
ing commercial rival. Every inducement is 
now offered by the government for emigration 
to their colonies. The climate of Upper Ca- 
nada is as jzenial, the land as fertile, and the 
facilities of purchasing and settling as great 
as in any of the States. And we need only 
mention that there were 50,000 emigrants 
landed last year at Montreal, to prove that the 
tide of emigration is setting towards the Ca- 
nadas. 

Such is the present state of things abroad ; 
let us now turn our attention to our sister ci- 
ties. Among them, too, the spirit of improve- 
ment Is making the most rapid progress. 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
and Charleston, are all, (some by canals and 
some by railroads,) making every exertion to 
secure tor themselves a portion, at any rate, of 
the trade of the " far west." Pennsylvania 
is the mest ambitious competitor we nave to 
contend against. By her increased and in- 
creasing facilities, sne is rapidly driving us 
from the valley of the Mississippi. Owing to 
the lateness of the season at which the harbor 
of Buffalo is clear from the ice, our Erie Ca- 
nal is a nullity till about the 30th April, full 
six weeks later than the Pennsylvania Canal. 

"Differences seem to have arisen between the 
New- York and Ohio Canal Boards, which 
have produced a conditional resolution of the 
Ohio Commissioners for doubling the ralf s of 
toll on the Ohio canals, on all merchandise 
transported in a direction from Lake Erie.'' 
And even if this unfortunate collision should 
be adjusted, Pennsylvania is determined to 
avail herself of all her advantages, and by an 
immediate extension of her Beaver Canal, in- 
tercept, at the mouth of the Conneaut at Lake 
Erie, that trade upon which our Canal mainly 
depends. Thus, fellow-citizens, do we see 
that while we are vainly relying on the infal- 
libility of our one canal, our powerful neigh- 
bors are not leaving a stone unturned to effect 
their object. Should this state of things be 
allowed to continue without any exertion to 
counteract its evil effects, the day is not far 
distant when we shall be obliged to yield to 
another that enviable distinction, which we 
have so long held, of the '< great commercial 
emporium.^' 

Let us now look upon the reverse of the 
picture, and consider the means we possess 
lor an effectual means of preserving our wes- 
tern trade. 

Small as is the Oswego Canal, and not- 
withstanding the necessity of the tranship- 
ment on the Iftkei' goods are now carried from 



New-York to Cleveland ^^ ^ jess price by 
way of the lake than by the Canal, as will ap- 
pear by the following. 
" Comparative View of Expenses in the trans* 

portatian of Merchandise from New-Yorkt 

via the Erie Canal and Buffalo^ to Clfsa- 

landf OhiOt and by the new channel of Lake 

Ontario and the tVeUand Canalf to the same 

place. 

The present regular price for transporta- 
tion from New- York, per the Erie Canal and 
Buffalo, to Cleveland, as charged by Hart, 
Griffith &. Co. and others, is, 
For dry goods, per 100 lbs. - - - - $1 56 
On all heavy goods, per 100 lbs. - - - I 45 

The present regular nrice for transportation 
from New-York, via Oswego, Lake Ontario, 
and the Welland Canal, to CleveUnd, as 
charged by I. 9« Wyckoff*, agent for Troy, Os- 
wego, ana Ohio Line, is. 
For dry goods, per 100 lbs. - - - - $1 90 
On all heavy goods, per 100 lbs. - - - 1 09 

The Ontario channel is a new one, and for- 
warders say the price of freight will be reduced 
when vessels are built better adapted to the 
Welland Canal navigation. Vessels are now 
building for this purpose, to carry 180^tons." 

How much the more, then, will we be ena- 
bled to compete with other means, if we do 
away, by the ship canal, this extra tranship. 
ment. 

Objections have been ur^ed against the 
risk incurred by the navigation on the lakes. 
We need only, we think, adduce the fact, that 
insurance is effected at as low a rate upon 
them as on our inland canals. Harbors are 
numerous on all the lakes ; on Ontario are Os- 
wego, Biff Sodus, Genesee, and Braddock's 
Bay ; on Erie are Black Rock, Buffalo, Dun- 
kirk, Erie, Conneaut, Ashtabula, Cunningham, 
and Cleveland. There are also harbors at 
the mouths of Grand, Black, and Huron riv- 
ers ; in all of which, improvements requiring 
immense outlays of money have been made, 
under a judicious system of operations, by the 
General Government. Nature., too, in favor- 
ing us with a milder climate than Montreal 
and Quebec, has done much to aid us. All 
then we want to divert into our own lap the 
trade and resources of this immense section of 
country is the ship canal. Let this communi- 
cation be once effected, and " hundreds of ships 
that now bound upon the billows of these in- 
land seas," bearing away to our neighbors, for 
want of a market at home, our own produc- 
tions will seek this easiest, and most natural 
channel. Let ug awake, then, fellow citizens, 
to our own interests, ere yet it is too late : ex- 
ert ourselves now, and in tnree years' time, with 
an expenditure of only 2,000,000 of dollars, we 
are safe. 

In the coming session of the Leg^islatoie 
this project will be submitted for their const* 
deration ; we hare no doubts for its result— ;-the 
means only are wanting ; and we hazard little 
in saying, that the name of that statesman, 
who, throwing aside the petty trammels of 
party politics, shall firge to a successful com- 
pletion the Ship Canal, shall be handed to la. 
test posterity, hallowed by the association with 
that of the " immortal Clinton." B. 

[For thb New York American.] 

Oswego, August 37, 1834. 
Mr. EnrreR : I noticed in yonr paper of the 3S iost. 
an article signed ** Pearl street** on the subject of the 
contemplated convention at Utica on the 11th of next 
month, to consider the project of a Ship Canal fron 
Oswego to Utica« and thence to the flndson. The 
writer is cTidently unacquainted with the object in 
question, although he treats it, in a manner, as if he 
was quite aufait. Permit roe through your eolamns 
tto furnieti to " Pearl street," and others, some of the 
principal reasons that will probably be offered to the 
convention at Utica in favor of the project. * 

1. The vast enperiority in point of economy in 

transportation effected upon natural water comnmni- 

Ications admitting of aavigation by Urge vessels ar 

Steamboatsi over transportatioa npen Canals and 
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lUilroadi. This has been satisfactorily proved by 
experience on the Hudson, (he Lakes and the great 
rivers of the west — for instance, a bushel of wheat is 
now carried from Troy and Albany to New York, for 
three cents, while the same transportation for a like 
distance upon the canal can not be effected for less 
than ten cents : the conclusion therefore seems una. 
voidable, that if the products of the west can find a 
passage to the Ocean by Steamboats or other large 
vessels, they will undoubtedly seek that channel. 

3. The extraordinary efforts now making in the 
Canadas for the improvement of the great natural ns- 
vigable facilities existing within those Provinces, 
namely, the gigantic work in progress on the St. 
Lawrence of locks 300 feet in length, 55 feet in 
width, and 9 feet in depth from the mitre sill. The 
existence of the Welland Canal, connecting Lakes 
Erie and Ontario by a ship canal, with locks of 110 
feet in length, 32 feet in width, and 8 feet in depiltf 
probably to be hereafter enlarged to a corresponding 
size with those now constructing on the St. Law. 
rence. The contemplated construction of a Rail, 
road from Queenstown to Chippewa. The easy 
connection by ship canal, of Lake Huron, through 
Lake Simcoe, with Xjake Ontario, now being ear- 
veyedby order of the Canadian Government. 

3. Communications will be laid before the Conven- 
tion from the ablest Engineers, proving that a ship 
canal can be constructed with ease from Lake On. 
tario, via Oswego and Oneida Lake, to Utica, at a 
cost of less than one million of dollars, and although 
the cost from Utica to the Hudson will be considera- 
bly greater, that it is easily within the means of 
the State. 

4. It will be urged that the existence of the Wei- 
land Canal, and the improvements on the St. Law- 
rence, not only destroy the arguments used by the 
Canal Commissioners in their report of 2d March, 
Ibll, to the Legislature, against the route by Oswe. 
1^0, but actually prove the necessity oi its being 
adopted on the most enlarged plan it is capable of, 
without further delay. 

O'ln that famous report the Commissioners say : 
** Two routes have been suggested to obtain the 
trade of the West ; one, the direct communication to 
Lake Erie, now adopted — the other, a cut round 
Niagara Falls, and from Albany by Rome to Oswe- 
go, terminating the Canal there.** Notwithstanding 
that limited pecimiary resources were at that time 
a great impediment, still on a comparison of the cost 
and obstacles of the former with the latter, they put 
the interrogation, "Whether being less difficult and 
expensive, it would not be' advisable to descend into 
Lake Ontario, rather than encounter the difficulty 
and expense of the other course 7** To which they 
reply : ** The Commissioners believe it would not : 
and without relying as they might for support of their 
opiniori on the comparative expense of transporta 
tion, it is sufficient to say, that artieleefor exporta 
tiaUf w^en anee afloat on Lake OntariOt loiZi, gate 
fully epeakingt go to Montreal, unless our British 
neighbors are Mind to their interests.** 

5. It will be stated, that the Erie Canal from Buf. 
falo to Albany will in a few years scarcely suffice 
for the transportation of the produce of our own State, 
much less carry that of the great West, should the 
coat of transportation even be no obstacle. 

6. It will be shown, that unless a cheaper mode of 
transportation of the produce of the West can be a- 
dopted, it must and will in a few years hence find its 
way down the St. Lawrence ! 1 will here instsnce 
the effect it may have in our own State : The freight 
of a barrel of flour from Rochester to New York, on 
the Erie Canal, is not less G2 1.2 cents — from Oswe. 
go, 58 cents. A great quantity of Western flour is 
annually sent to Boston, &c. Let the improvements 
on the St. Lawrence be once completed — namely, 
loeks of 200 feet long, 55 feet wide, and nine feet 
deep-^w hat will prevent our Eastern merchants from 
construetlng suitable vessels of a large class, and car- 
rying to Oswego, Rochester, dEc.,their fish, their oil, 
and thousand other bulky articles, and bringing away 
onr Western flour and othisr produce. 

Sir, we ask no favors from your citizens — we only 
wish to open their eyes to their true interests ! For 
that purpose the Utica Convention has been called ; 
and if *' Pearl Street** can point out a better plan to 
secure the Western trade to New York, I for one 
shall cheerfully submit to the loss of the few crumbs 
that 1 expect to fall to my share if the object of the 
Utica Convention should be carried into effect. All 
we deaire is to arouse the New York merchants from 
the state of lethargy and security in which they have 
been for some years past. Let them look to Penn- 
sylvania, and they will learn that Cotton and Tobac. 
CO are now coming up the Ohio to Pittabvrg, and 
m thaace bronght to Philadelphia in considerable 




quantity. J have heard from good authorUy that 
flour is brought from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia for 
75 cents per barrel. And what, I ask, will be left 
to New York of the great western trade, when the 
Canadian improvements once completed, offer a still 
cheaper channel than any now existing for the trans- 
portation of the bulky products of the Weat. 
I am, with great regard, your most ob*! aerv*t. 

An Old Mbrcbant. 

T 

£FoK THE Nbw York AmsiCAii.l 

Ma. Edftor : As the newly raised regiment of 

Dragoons have, ere this, started on their summer 

campaign, one object of which seems to be to effect 

a treaty with the Pawnees, I have thought that a 

brief account of these Indisns might not prove unac 

ceptable, and ; perhrps, in this armed truce of poll. 

tics would serve to fill a column of the *' American,** 

not devoted to more important matters. 

The Pawnees may be divided into two classes or 

tribes, the Pawnee Piqua'sl or Pswnees of Arkansas 

and Texas, and the Pawnees of the Missouri. The 

former are a roving race like the Sioux, have.no 

permanent villages, and when not engaged in predi 

tory excursions, follow the range of the Buffalo. It 

is of course difficult to estimate their numbers: 

however, I soonld suppose that 3000 warriors would 

be within bounds. They must be numerous ; for 

their war parties often amount to 3 or 400, and they 

have been known to carry on, at one time, successful 

wars both against their ancient enemies, the Osages, 

and the Mexican tribes of Commanehes and Tetons. 

Theit language is the same with that of the Pswnees 

of the Missouri, with whom they are on friendly 

terms, although there exists no formal alliance be- 

twean the tribes, unless, whieh is not nnlikely, a 

league has recently been made. They are good 

horsemen, and are well supplied with large droves 

of that noble animal. Their arms and mode of 

fighting are similar to thoae of the Pawnees of the 

Missouri. 

The Pawnees of the Missouri consist of three bands, 

residing in separate villages. They are in strict alii. 

ance, and may, perhaps, bring into the field 2500 or 

3000 horses. They are called — the Pawnee Repnbli. 
cans, whose village is on the Republican braoeh of 
the Kottzas— the Grand Pawnees and the Pawnee 
Loups, The towns of the two last are on the la 
Platte, and within a few miles of eacn other* A 
Pawnee village consists merely of a' piomiscuous 
collection of Dirt Lodges ; these are spacious and 
permanent dwellings : a description of them would 
not probably be new to your readers. For some 
months in the year the yrhole tribe are absent on the 
Buffalo Hunt: they then live in Skin Lodges. A 
Pawnee Brave in his war dress is a truly formidable 
looking personage: he wears an enormous head 
dress, formed of feathers of the eagle, the swan and 
other large birds, a necklace of the claws of the grimly 
bear, and leggins of deer-skin, i^rotesquely cmbroi 
dered with quills of the porcupine ; the edges are 
fringed with feathers and tufts of horse hair, dyed 
of various colors, and not unfrequentty human scalps 
interspersed with beads and small bells. The buf- 
falo robe floats loosely in the wind, and is secured 
around the waist by a girdle, leaving the arms, face 
and the body naked, and smeared ^ith parti-colored 
pigments in quaint figures. The face is also painu 
ed in the same savage taste ; black, the war color, 
always predominates. His horse, a fine animal of 
the wild breed of Mexico, is gaily caparisoned with 
broad leathern bands, on which are sewed beads 
and pieces of colored cloth, and fringed with fea. 
there, bells, and small pieces of lin and other metals. 
For arms, he uses the bow, which is short, and well 
adapted for use on horseback : it is usually ingeni* 
ously made of ribs of the buffalo, strengthened with 
sinews of the elk or deer : his quiver, formed of 
panther or bear skin, hangs at his back, well stored 
with arrows; these are well feothered, and 30 
inches in length, without the head, which is of iron, 
very lon^ and narrow, and loosely fitted to the shaft : 
the lance is 7 1-2 feet in length, sharp pointed and 
adorned with feathers : the war-club, which usually 
hangs attached to the saddles, is about 3 feet long, and 
is made of some heavy wood ; the head is often armed 
with iron spikes, inserted in the wood, and is simi. 
lar in form to the ancient mace : this formidable 
weapon is eqnally adapted for eloaa conflict, or to be 



burled Jby the hand. The knife and tomahawk, as 
other Indians. A very few are (or rather were) 
armed with carbines. The shield now only remaina 
to complete his equipments ; it is circular, about two 
and a half feet in diameter, and is formed of pre- 
pared buffalo skin, called by the trappers Pas (quere 
Pare?) Fleche ; it is ornamented with rude embla. 
zoning, fringed with feathers and bells ; when not in 
use it is slung by the side of the qnivers. The shield 
is an admirable defence in conflicts with an Indtan 
foe ; lor when mounted the Pawnees dischsrge tbeir 
arrows from under their horses necks ; then with 
the assistance of the shields their bodies are almost 
entirely protected. 

From the roving habits of these tribes, I think ibe 
prospect of finding them in their villages is but faint : 
tbey will either be absent on their annual hunt, when 
their lodges are nearly deserted, or what is still 
more likely, the approach of so large a force will ex. 
cite their natural distrust to suck a degree, that they 
wiU at once retire en fiiMse to their dietaat en* 
campment in the desert, er in the gorges of the 
mountains, whence they will not emerge until com- 
pelled by the approach of winter. Thus there is Ih- 
tie probability, even were it desirable, tlvat our troops 
will come into coUiaion with these Indians; for al- 
though brave, they never attack but with the chances 
in their favor. Like other savages, the Pawnee al- 
ways endeavors to surprize Us enemy, and like 
them prefers an hour or two before dawn, and a dark 
and stormy night. An impetuous charge is made ; 
and if at all successful, the contest rages for 
hours with the greatest (ury ; but should they be too 
warmly received at the outset, or lose many wair- 
riors in the course of the fight, tbey retreat at a pre. 
concerted aignal, aoattering into small partiee, to di- 
vide and distract tbe attention of their pursuers, and 
when in aafety make for the distant rendezvous pre- 
viously appointed, Altba. 

Love and JSoimmee.— A greater number of young 
girls, between the age of fifteen and eighteen, and t>f 
young men between eighteen and twenty-four, fall 
victims to what they call love, than any other partictt. 
lar class of disease---4md mere particularly in England 
and Ireland than any other country on earth; This 
is from the force of early impreaaions peculiar to 
those coimtriea, and of comparatively recent growth, 
the effect produced by a certain elaaa of roaraBOe 
writers. These writers give an obliquity to tbe young 
mind whieh leads to destruction. Scarcely haa a 
young girl laid by her Reading made Eaay^ when aha 
becomes a subcriber to some trashy library, and th • 
houra which, in the country, or in a land where edu. 
cation is unkncwn, they would employ in jnmpfaig 
about in the open air, aro now eonaumed with inten 
aity of thought upon the roaudlm miseries of aoipe 
hspless heroine of romance, the abortion of a daa- 
eased brain. Her imitativeness, as Spunthetm won Id 
phrenologically observe, becomes developed, and sIm 
fixes on her favorite heroine, whom she apes is 
every thing — sighing for her sorrow, and moaning to 
be as miserable. She fixes immediately upon some 
figure of aman^^^eome Edwin or Edgar, or Ethelbert, 
which ehe thinke will harmonise with the korroira 
of the picture, and ahe then enjoys her teara and bar 
tortures to her heart's satisfaction. Languor, inactioii, 
late hours, late riaing, and increasing sighing, de- 
range her digestion — paleneas, loss of appetite, and 
general debility follow ; the cauae continuda, the 
effect increases, and hectic fever pute an end to tha 
romAnce. We have known a young Irish Isdy who 
read herseU^into this situation. She waa, at the age 
of 13, aa lively, aa healthy and as beautifuj a littla 
promise of womanhood as that country ever produ. 
cei! . When the Leadenhall-street romancers erossed 
her way, an officer of a very different aort of troop 
became her hero. She would ■* sit in her bowei** 



(the eecond floor window) and gase-^-4«d gane 
his steed, his helmet, and his streaming blaek.hair« 
ed creat, as he passed to mount guard, until aha sob* 
ed sJoud in an extacy of melancholy. She never 
spoke to thie * knight,* nor did ahe even seek to hava 
an acquaintance-^leet, perhapa, that a fonnal propo- 
sal, a good leg of mutton dinner, and all tha lealities 
of domeatie happiness might dissipate the aweet w* 
mandc misery she so much delighted in. A year 
passed over^* she pined in thought, and with a gtmm 
and yellow melancholy,* entered a convent (for that 
is the climax of romance,) where ehe died in a fow 
months. — [ Medics 1 Advertiser.] 

The EmpoFor of Rnaeia has, through the madirai 
of Baron de Krudener, Miniater Plenipoientiay at 
Washington, presented Joshua Shaw, Esq. Art|it, 
of Philadelphia, with $500, for an improved per« 
eussion cannon lock, invented by Mr. Shiiw. 
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LITJfiRARY NOTICES. 

LvFTSM ON Pkactical Suaibots, to a Dauouxsr, 
br Wm* B. Sfraoub, 0D., Patcor of the Second 
Presbyterian Chareh, Albany. Third American 
edition, revised and enlarged. New Ytrk^ D. Ar. 
ruKTON dt Co. — It is no longer asked now, with a 
eupercilioOB air» in England, ** who reads an Ameri. 
oan book 7* American books not only are read, bat, 
as we find by some prefatory remarks in th*i well 
primed and handsome volume before us, thoy are 
aonetimea printed — and, with slight alietations^ re* 
printed as Engfieb works. 

Such, it seems, was the fate of Dr. Spragae*s 
*• Letters tea Paoghier/' originally published aoony* 
mouely in this country. A genuine edition of ihe 
work wes circulating in England under the direction 
of the London Tract Society, when a Glasgow book- 
eeller seised upon it, made some omissions but no 
additions* and put forth a volume under the title of 
••The Daughter's Own Book.** By this title it was 
republished in Boston, as a book uf foreign origin— 
. and by this title it was noticed and praised in this 
paper* without any sospieioo, as far as we remem- 
ber, of its being a piracy. 

The present edition is issued under the sanction 
of Dr. Sprague's name* and is the only one there- 
fore for which he is in any way reeponsible. it re. 
mains only for us to say, that the terms of cooHnen- 
dation in which we spoke of ** the Daughter's Own 
Bcjpk,** we very cheerfully, and with greater empha- 
sis, desire to repeat of ** Letters on Practical Sob- 
jeeu to a Daughter.*' We present the whole of 
^'Letter XI — not as better than others, but aa tresiing 
of a topic that is not always sufficiently considered 
by young persons. 

Inter €mn^ with the Wortd. 

Mt Dbab Cmui,— In several of the preoeding let. 
lers I have taken for granted that you are to mingle, 
. in greater or less degree, in society. It is equally 
teeemial to your respectability and neefulnees, that 
yon ehould «ot live the life of a recluse. The con. 
sciMtion of your nature and the circumstances of 
Toof condition dearly indicate that you were made 
to be soeial. As it is a subject, however, in relation 
to which there is a strong tendency to eximmoe, and 
on which yon will be in great danger oflMtng misled, 
I shall snggost a few thoughts in the present letter, 
which may eerve to aid in forming your opinions and 
direvtiBg your conduct. 

I begin ray advice to you on this subject b^ a cau- 
tion that yon ahoold not make jronr entrance into so. 
ciety at too early a period. It too often happens that 
girls, long before they have completed their edoca. 
Hon, and even at a comparatively early stage of it, 
have eontracted a strong relish for being in the world ; 
SMd mdeoB prevented by the influence of parents or 
inetraoterst they are found thus prematurely in the 
gnyurt cireles of fashion. The consequence of this 
IB, that at best, a dirided attention is rendered to 
thoir studies ; that theii opportunities for intellectual 
improvement are enjoyed to little purpose ; and that 
the period in which should be laid the foundation of 
a solid and usefol character, is perverted to thi for. 
natioa of a habit of mental inaction, and not iraprob. 
ably to cherish a spirit of intolerable vanity. 

Now I do not insist that you should actually de. 
clino all society up to the time ol completing your 
odneation ; bnt I wish thai your risiting, previous to 
that poriodf should be, for the mo» part, of an infer- 
■ml character ; and that you should not generally 
ooosider youreelf at liberty to accept invitations, 
oven if you should receive them, to mingle in set 
eirclsB. This accidental intercourse of which I have 
spoken, is all that will be neceaairy during the peri- 
aid of your education, to aid you in the formation oi 
year maimers ; and any thing beyond it will al. 
BBOSI iaevitabhr interfore with your inielleeiual im- 
praroment, and of course detract from your ultimate 
Btaadiag in eociety. 

Let me asaare yoa too that yon will be far leCs 
•ooeptable in society, if you make your appearance 
prematurely, than if yon wait till a proper period. 
The common aease of the world is quick to discern 
my impropriety on this subject ; and if, while you 
are yet a child, you are seen among thoee of mature 
i^a» virtuaUy claiming to be as old as they, you can 



expect nothing else but that yon will be set down as 
deficient either in modesty or good sense. Better 
for your reputaiion that you should come too Utfe 
into society th»n too esriy; for though in the one 
case you might lose something in point of manners, 
yot in the other you would lose more in the Ostima- 
tion of the world, on the score of delicacy and cor- 
rect judgment. 

Itis.net more important that you should avoid 
gomg into society too early, than it is, that when 
you do amer it, yoa ehould avoid mingling in it too 
much. One bad effect of this would be, that it 
would leave you "wtfthtoo ^ttle time for the dis- 
cbarge of your private and domestic dutiis* The 
culture of your mind and heart, in connexion with 
the ordinary cares of domestic life, requires that a 
large part of your time should be spent at home ; 
and yon caimot, without great' tnjolstice to yeuraelt, 
and those with whom you are oonaecied, neglect 
these more private duties, for the sake of being al- 
ways in the bustle of the world. It is a rare thing 
that yon -will find a lady who devotes an undue pro- 
portion of herttme tor visiting, but that if you follow 
her into the domestic circle to the chamber and the 
fireside, you will find that she evinces a proportional 
neglect of some of the duties belonging to the sta. 
lion she occupies. She is either neglecting to cul- 
tivate her noderstanding, or neglecting to keep her 
heart, ^r neglecting to ose the means which Provi. 
dcnce has put into her hands for the intellectual and 
moral improvement of those with whom she is im- 
mediately connected. 

Recottect also that the error against which I am 
endeavoring to put you on 'your guards would not 
Only prevent your attention to more important duties, 
by occupying the time which should be allotted to 
them, but it would serve actually to give you a die 
taste for thoee duties. Allow yourself in a constant 
round of company* even for a short period, ai^ it 
will be strange indeed, if you not begin to feel that 
company is your only element; if you do not, in a 
great degree, lose your relish for ibe pleasures of 
the domestic fireside ; if you do not find yourself 
complaining of ennui, when yOu* happen* for a season 
to be providentially shut np^at home. I need not 
stop to show how entirely such a habit of feeling 
must disqualify a female for the most important re- 
latione sheean ever sustain. 

iMoiaoyer, an extravagant fondness for society, 
and an excessive indulgence oi this inclination, are 
almo»t sure to create a habit -of dissipation, both as 
it respects the intellect and the feelings. Ths mind, by 
being conversant with the ever varying scenes oft 
Boeial life, loses, in a great degree, the command off 
its own powers ; and the attempt to ooBcemrate them 
en any particular subject, were scarcely more like- 
ly to Bucoeed than would be an attempt to co^eot 
every mote that was floating In the surrounding at. 
moaphere, while the atmoo^ere was agitated by a 
whirlwind. The moral feelings too are sobicct to a 
similar influence ; for not only is there ueually an 
entire abaence of self-commnaton, and all that ae. 
cret discipline of the afiection*, which iaeesentiaf to 
the right keeping of the heart, but too often there 
are the levities of the world, seCnes from which 
there is a studied exdusion of religion, and etea a 
designed introduction of much that is fitted to bring 
religion into contempt. I do not say that this evil, 
in its whole extent, is commonly found in any ol the 
walks of decent society ; bnt I do say that it some- 
times exists in the frightful dimensions which I 
have attributed to it ; and that it commonly exists in 
so great a degree as to reader an excessive inter- 
coarse with the world a fmttfal eource of mischief. 

Yoa will anticipate me when I say, in this connex. 
ion, that it becomes you to use the utmost caution in 
selecting the circle with which you are to associate. 
I hardly need admonish you to set It down as a fixed 
putpose that you will nerer, intentionally, be found 
in any circle in which there is any thing to encou- 
rage immorality, or any lack of reverence for the 
sacred principles and precepts of religion. I would 
have yon, moreover, beware of mingling in the gay 
world ; in scenes which are designed to produce an 
unnatural and feverish excitement of the spirits, 
which are fraught with no intellectual or moral ad. 
vantage, and in which the introduction of grave or 
useful discourse would be the signal for disquietude 
or disgust. I do not, by any meana, insist that your 
assooistes should all be from the number of those 
who are professedly or actually pious ; nor do I ob. 
joet at all to your intercooree with them being of a 
cheerfal, and sometimes, if you please, an amusing 
character ; but I do insitt that they should be per- 
sons of correct moral views and habits, and that your 
associating with them should be for some higher 
purpose than merely to kill time, or to cultivate 



spirit 6f trifling, t^ . "^ ^fosirahls 4Q0r« I4»m 
had elsewhere oce^^^^ lo remark concerning, your 
particular friends, . th^ the circle with which yoa 
chiefly associate, should possess tf good degree af 
intelligence ; that thus yoor soeial iniercotirse may 
be instrumental of improvihg not oitly your heart' but 
/our understanding. If you take due precautionson 
this subject, the time that' you pass in' soci'ety, in. 
stead of being lost, ihay subserve, in a high'^gree, 
your most importiint interests $ While the ifeglect W 
such precautions will render the came hoiirs a meffo 
blank in the pcfriod of yoor probctieni 

It is nattihil and proper that those with whom' yon 
chiefly mingte ' should be from the same walks of 
life with yourself. 'You may, however, Boihetlmes 
providentially be thrown among those, the eirctfm- 
stances of - wh^se birth aod edncatioi^ have' givaa 
them a rank quite superior to any which 'J6u can 
claim ; and as the case may be, persons of (hi^ char- 
acter may proffer yoii their confidence and triendsliipi 
In all cases of this kind, never suffer yourself t,o ba 
deluded by aiij^ thing that is connected with the pride 
or circumstance of life ; and do not think' it A privi- 
lege to mingle in society of the most elevated World- 
I If rank, provided' there be any thing io it to put in 
jeopardy your moral principles and fo^lihgs. Aiid 
let me say too, that, though you niay very pfopcirly 
accept a foir and honorable intrcductibn in^to any 
circle, no matter how elevated, yet you ought n^Ver, 
by a single action, word, or look, to signify a wish 
for any such distinction. It wooitt indicate a speeiea 
of ambition certainly not tlie hios: honorable^ and if 
you should accomplish yoor object, it is more than 
probable you would meet the reception which is due 
only to an intruder. 

You would do injustice to . yourself, and be want- 
ing in tlie discharge of your duty, if you shpttlonot 
occasinnally, and even frequently, mitiglein the Ipw. 
er classes of society. Not that I would be ap advo- 
cate for confounding or annihilating those distinc. 
tions which Providence has manifestly ordained Tnor 
would I have you, in your intercourse with those in 
the humble walks of life, loie sight of the mutual 
relations which you and they sustain to each other. 

But I would have /ou go amone tl^em with Jihe 
benign aspect of friendship; I would have you make 
them feel that you recognize them as fellow crea- 
tures, placed in many respects on the same level 
with yoorself ; and I would have you leave an im- 
pression upon their minds that the adventitious die- 
tinctions of life are realty of little moineiitp coippsred 
with those points in relation to which all itaiid upon 
an equality. The condescetiding yet digni^^d fa- 
miliarity which this species of Intercourse would dis- 
cover, would do more than you can easilv iipagine, 
to render the poor contented and cheerful, and io 
secure for yourself their gratitude and CQpfidcnce. 
And let me say too, thai its influence upon.yoiir own 
heart would be most salutary j^ that it would ssrve 
tu refine 'and elevate your social affections, and con- 
for dignity on your whole char^ctier. 

There is one more point involved, in ^he geparal 
subject of this letter which is t^o important to be o- 
mitted — ^I refor to tht deportmeiit which it bepqipes 
you to maintain towards the other aex. The import- 
ance of this, both as it respccu yourself and othetva« 
you can scarcely estimaie too highly. On. the ana 
hand, it has much to do in lojrmiog your own cbaiafi- 
ter ; and I need not my that any lack of prudtfncd in 
this respect, even for a single hour, may oapase 
you to evils which no subsequent ^autipn could ena- 
ble you effectually to repair. On the. other band, the 
conduct of every feinale who is of the leaet cqoside* 
ration, may be expected to exert an influence: on .the 
character of every jgentleman with whom she aaao- 
oiates ; and that influence will be for good or ev)l« as 
she ezhibits or fails to exhibit, a deportment that be- 
comes her. Indeed, so commanding ip. this influence, 
that it is safe to calculate upon the charaat€tr.of.aay 
community, from knowing tho prevailing atandard of 
female character ; and that can scarcely be regarded 
as an exaggerated maxim, which declares that ** wo. 
men rule the world.** 

Let me counsel you then never to utter an egpres- 
«ion, or do an act, that even looks like soliciting any 
gentleman's attention. Remember that every ^i- 
pression of civility, to be of any value, mu$t bo per- 
fectly voluntary ; aiid any wish on your pan, whether 
directly or indirectljr expressed, to make youfself,a 
ftiTorite, will be certain to awaken the disgust of all 
who know it. I would not recommend to you augr 
thing like a prudish or affected reserve ; bqi evef 
this were not so nnfortunare an extreme, aa fit ev 
cessive forwardness. While you modestly a$CMp^ 
any attentions which propriety warrants, let t)i^ra ba 
no attempt at aftfiil lAlinuatioo on the one hano, or 
at taking a man's heart by storm on the other* 
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Be not anibiiiotta lo be eoneidered a kieUe. Indeed 

• l ^Ni d - r tlw r fm wn M W«liiioet vif iJiinf elee thet 

does not involve grosa niorel-obliquity^ than this. — 

Iiis the fate of most bellestbat they become foolish. 

' ly .vain, think of nothing, and care for nothing, be 

; ypod personal display, and not unfreqoently sacrifice 

■t^thelnselves in a mad bargain, which involves their 

"destinies for life. The more of solid and enduring 

esteem yoo enjdy, the better ; and yoa ought to gain 

"'wftAtever of this you can by honorable mesne; but 

'Cb be admired, and carressed, and flittered, for mere 

- afteiddntsi qtialities, which involve nothing of Intel. 

~l6^iual or moral worth; ought to render any girl, who 

4i fb^ subject of it, an oliject of pity. You are at lib- 

' erty to desire the good opinion of every gentleman 

/Of y6or acqiiaimsnce ; but it would be worse than 

M\y in you to be ambitious of a bliad admiration. 

I'willonly add, that you onght to be on your guard 
against the influence of flaitery. Rely on it, the 
tiM» who flatters you, whatever he may profess, is 
not your friend. It were a much kinder office, and 
a real mark of friendship, to admonish you tenderly, 
yet honestly, of your fsults. If you yield a little 
' to flattery, you have placed yourself on dangerous 
STOttnd ; if you continue to yield, you are not im. 
probably undone. Adieu for the present. 

Yoim DRYOTiD Fathkk. 

. JSacHTLus— cotistituting Vol. XIII. of Harpet't 

CUu$ieal Family Library, New York : HAarsa 4s 

fiaoTBBBs.-^The traaslaiion here oflfered of the Tra- 

f^dic^s of iBschylas is by the Rev.'R. Potter ; and it 

ii received by scholars as one giving as distinct a 

gUmpee, ae translatioi\ever can, of a great original. 

'}The volume is preceded by an E^ssay* or a large por- 

tian thereof on the Grecian Drama, &e. together 

with a Memoir of ^schylus, from the pen of Mr. 

Harford, which that gentleman had prefixed to his 

uanslaiion ef Agamemnon, To the scholar and to 

the nnleamed both, thiewill be a welcome volume. 

Thb CHaiBTiAN Ykar— Thoughts in Verse fur the 
Sundays and Holidays throughout the Year — Phil: 
Caret, Lea dc BLANcuARD.-^The author of tliese 
•••Thoughts in Verse,* beautiful and breathing, is the 
Rev. Mr. Kbblc, Professor of Poerry in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. The American Editor we take 
lo be the Rixht Rev. Bishop ef JN'ew Jersey — ^him. 
self a poet, and the more altre, therefore, to the po- 
' etiea) beauties of a workderoted <o aid the influence 
of the sublime Liturgy of the Episcopal Church. 

'* Apart from its high poetical m* rii,** says the 
Amei^an Editor, ** the Christian Year is recora- 
mended most earnestly for tta puye, afi^ctionate and 
elet&tiBg character, as tf family hdok/* We cannot 
more efiectually confirm the opinion thus expressed, 
. than by copying the lines on 

Bolt Bapthm. 
Where te It, neth^s learn tlieir love T~ 
In every Gtaurcb a ftnmtaia eprinti 
0*er wblCA fh* eiemal Dove 
Hovers on softest wfngB. 

^ What siMtfklts is that lucid lloo d 

U water, by grnm mortals eyM : 

But eevD by Faith, His blond ] 

Ouiof adear Friend** tide. 

A few caUn words of Ihith and prayer, 
A. few brif bt drops of holy dew, 
liUiail work a wonder tbert 
Berth's channeni never haow. 

O happy arms, whtre-enulled lies* 
Am fsady for the Lord's emt^caee, 
That precloufl sacrifiee, 
The darllai of bis frace ! 

Blesi ryes, that see the snilllng gleaoi 
Upon theslaiaberliif features glow. 
When the llfe-gliing stribani ' 
the fender brow I 



Or when the holy cross Is sign'd. 
And the young soldier duly sworn 
With true hnd f MrleM ihlnd 
To serve the Virgin-born. 

But happiest ye, wbciseaPd and blest 
Back 10 your arms your treasure take, 
With Jraus' oiark loipraw'd 
To nurse for Jesus* cake : 

To whom-^aa ir in haUow*d air 
ye knelt belbre some awflil shrine— 
' His ioDoeentfestunu wear ' 
A meaning naif divlee : 

Bv whom lfOve*B daily touch is seen 
In stnengthening form and Ircahuning bus, 
la the l|jL*d brew sereot*, ' 
The deep ye\ ssgHX^^w.— 

Who tawbt M>T pure iwd even brsaih 
'J*ti.oi^ie andfu with such swtet grace? 
Wn^nee thy reposing Faith, 
Though In our nrait saiblaeel 

Oi«iider'isin,attdfliiloC heaven! 
Jlel laths isilUigbtstaisoBJiiih, 



~ Niit in moist ifiiWeihB at even 
t3e« we our God so nigh. 
Sweel on«, make haste and know Him too, 
' Tbim* own adopilag Fattier tove, 
ytuii like tbiue earliest dew 
Thy dying sweets may prove. 

We sliould add, that the typographical executloa 
of the volame is excellent. 



A HisToav or thb Ciiuacfl, FaoM the Easliest 
AoEs TO THE RaroRMATioN. By the Rev. Ggorob 
Wadmhotoii, M. a. Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 1 ToK Kew York : Harper dt Brothers.— 
We hare herot by a Riotesunt Bpieoopal clergyman, 
a history that strikes us, from the perueal of many 
of its ebapters, as eloqueiK, learned, and impartial*^ 
if impartiality can be attained by any one who has 
strong and honest convictions, that amid contendiiig 
sects, his own is clearly right. 

The history of the Church is, in some sense, the 
history of the errors aiMl wanderings, of the vices 
and virtues, of our common nature. It is. therefore, 
of more universal interest than any mere profane 
history. It ie, too,^addressed to bur eternal as well 
as temporal interests. We think that Mr. Wadding, 
ton has imparted to this volui&e, large as it is-— for 
it contains nearly 600 pp. of double colsmna-^-anch 
a degree of attraction, that will otmimend it to read- 
ers of all classes. 

The book is stereotyped, and in a fine, clear, legi- 
ble character. Extracts are, of oourse, quite insuf 
fioient to impart any just ideaof evch a work as this. 
In presenting the following, therefore, we are rather 
tempted by the circumstance, that in hie narrative 
of the persecution of the Christians by Marcus An 
toninus, Mr. Waddington opposes himstlf directly to 
the authority of Gibbon : 

iWtcrcttS iintonfiiKS. — It eeems singular, that a his- 
torian, who makes great profession of candor and 
uniTsrsal hnmaoity, should almost have sjcoepted 
from the number of persecutore the only name <ae 
far at least as this part of oni- inquiry) to wMeh that 
ignominious designation appeara justly and certaialy 
to belong: lor naderall tbepreceiding emperors, the 
iBJuries inflicted upon the Christians had either been 
occasional, as arising from some casual clrcmnetance, 
or staimng only a portion of their rsrgn; or par 
tial, aa confined to a few provinces, or perbape ci. 
ties of the empire. Moreover, theyi had been 'Eeme. 
times excited, and generally encouraged, by- popo^ 
irritation; they had been directed against a smalt 
ahd obscure 'imd calumniated sect, tbrough the ope- 
ra ion, and according to the seeming imeniion, of the 
ancient etatutes. And the efibrts of individual erope- 
rors,-were, for the most part, turned rather to thesus- 
peBston or mitigation 'of these statutes than to the ristd 
enforcement of them . In eddiiioB to this,-let us not for. 
get,tbat those individualspoesesscd little means or op 
portunity to inform themselves respecting'the pecu- 
liar principles, ' doctrines, or habits of Chrtetisns ; 
still less to examine the foundation o( their belief, or 
uven to understand that it had any luondation :-«if 
they permitted the work of destruction to proceed, 
it was in ignorance and blindness. On the ether 
hand, Marcus Antoninus tmdertook the task of * pon- 
ishmem' or proeeoution among the earliest of bis im 
perial duties, and he continued to fulfil it with unre- 
mirting diligence throughout the nineteen years of 
his splendid administration. He acted on liberal 
principles, snd his principles were not of partial or 
local operation, but were equally applicable to every 
province of his empire. And thus be every where 
enforced the laws in their full severity ; the lives and 
the property of the convicted were forfeited by the 
most summary process of justice ; and the search 
which was nmde after the euspected, and which the 
aninfofmed humanity of Tn^an had so nobly dis- 
couraged, sufficiently proves the activity of the pur. 
suit, and the earneetnees of the pursuer, but the 
most important distinction is probably this:— 
Marcus Antoninus knew much better the nature 
of the evil which he was committing: he was 
acquainted, to a certain extent at lea?t, with the 
opinions of the Christians, and the init<icence of their 
character ; and it is not -likely that he had entirely 
neglected to examine the grounds of their feiih. fie 
wdtched the process of bis own inflictions, ond when 
be perceived the fortitude with wbjch all. endured, 
and the eagerness with which many courted tiiem, he 
coldly reproved the uopbilosopbic enthusiasm of the 
Martyrs. And yet. perhapai his o wn pld|a«qphy was 
not quite devoid of enthusiasm, or, at l^t, it was 



not strictly regulated by reason, when it ledfibibt'to 
labor for the deeiraciion of the meel musfti aad 4ofal 
portion of his subjects, only because they disclaimeil 
the very superstitions which he placed his pridS^n 
despising. Nor again was his practice conelstellt 
with hie professed ocnteiiipt of these : foritis^Mdd, 
and seemingly on good foundation, that MajRcos»An- 
ton nivts was frequent in consultation with the Clial- 
d»an sages, deeply conversant with theiifysterie's^f 
astrdjogy, ctedutoitsly attentive tooracular pibphbcy, 
]obedieni.to the premonitions of dreame, iidiich b^^be. 
lieved to descend from Heaven — assertions not in- 
credible,^ nor inconsistent with his studies or ^is 
prinoipl<|i; and there is groiind to hesitate whether 
we slioirid*aot rather convict him of -eapeiiititieii 
than hypocrisy. But it is certain that |iis uadar* 
standing was of the broadest and most comprehe.n. 
sive description ; that it was enlightened by 9\9ty 
worldly knowledge, and fortified by frequent nib- 
ditalion ; that his oharacter was fotmded id exoel- 
lent dispositions, coiifirmed by the best principles 
which were known to the Psgan world. His gene- 
ral regard for justice, has never been queetioned ; 
even- his humanity is commonly celebrated; and if 
the representations of history be not exaggerated,- lie 
reached as high a degree both of wisdom* and of mo. 
ral excellence as Is attmnable by the unassisted &. 
cttlttes of man^ahd yet thie prince polluted every 
yea^of a long reign with innocent blood. 

In our natural anxiety to honor every form of hu- 
man exeellence, we search for his excuse in the re* 
lil^ioirv policy so long established in the empire.-^ 
But we find that thoee of his predecessors who were 
disposed to soften or suspend ite operaiion upon 
Christians, possessed the power to do so ; and wis 
cannot. doubt that the ideepotio authority of Marcue 
would have enabled him to revise or repeal tHosie 
oppressive statutes, if he had learnt from the b6ok;a 
ef his philoisophers the virtue or the meaning of 
Toleration. This, Indeed,' is the real and only 
grotmd of his defence; and ^e shaH rbgard Ms 
eohdoct with less indignation, if we reflecf ho^ M* 
bte were the mightiest principles of conduct Wiih 
which he was acquainted ; on what a loose and sbifi- 
iag foundation they rested ; how large was the cla^s 
of virtues which they did not comprehend, and Hofw 
imperfect were the motives which they propioeed for 
the practice ef any. And thus considered, we shall 
discover, perbape, tometrace of heavenly providenoe 
in the ef rcunistance, that the imperial philosopher, 
flourishing in the maturity of his science^ end defi. 
eient in nothing which nature or man coirld besto^, 
was armed 'with the highest temporal authority and 
permitted to direct itagaiitetthe tn/eircy of our faith. 
-From the splendid imperfoetion Of Marcus - Antonu 
hub; fVom the perseverance of his powerful enmity, 
from its final fatlot-e, we may learn what- narrow 
limits have been assigned to the virtue and wisdoth 
and power of unassisted man ; and we derive a new 
motive of gratitade for that heavenly aid, which has 
fixed our sodal happiness on a certain and Stefiiil 
foundation. 

The greatest prince of antiquity was succeeded 
by a son, who neither inherited his virtuee, nor im- 
itated his crime ; eo far from this, that we might al- 
most imagine it to have been the object of GOmtno* 
dus to redeem his numerous vices by his liutoapity 
towards the Christian name. - r-. 

Severos ascended the throne in the year 199, 
and is represented by Tertullian to have ^bestow^ 
testimonies of approbation on several- disttvgbishfjd 
Christians, and openly to have withstood the popular 
fury which assailed the sect. But thie account, will . 
apply only to the eariier part of his reign ; for in tfte 
year 302 (about the time of the piiblication of Ter- 
tullian's Ai^^logy) he issued an edict, which indirect- 
ly occasioned a variety of inflictions, the most bar. 
barous ^f which appear to have been perpetrated in 
Egypt. The professed object of that edict was only 
to prevent conversion either to Judaism or Christian- 
ity ; for the lears of the emperor began to be awak- 
ened bj the extraordinary progress of the latter*-— . 
Its eflfect was to oppress and torture the most zeaU 
ous ministers of the faith', and to inflame the pre- 
judices of the people sgainst all believers. This en- 
actment coathiaea in foree fi>r about nine yeara, un- 
til the death of Se varus ; and from that period* if in- 
deed we excrn. the injuries inflicted by Maximin 
(from 335 to 238 a. d.,) and directed chiefly against 
the instructers and rulers of the churches, the Chris- 
tians, though oecasionatly liable to papular ortrag*, 
had not much reason tq oomplain of the iqjnsiiee •£ 
the goveroinent until the aOeession of Decins, in ihp 
year 349. 

The Polttician's Manual, by Edwin Williams. 
New Vork : i» Vau Nordxn. — Not only %o politi- 
cians by profession, but to all who desire to watch 
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the mutations of public opinion, and from the leseone 
of the paat to read the future, doei this little pam- 
phlet present accurate and full meane of information. 

liA Rbtub Fransaisje, pour Aoot. N. Y., Hok- 
KINS St Showdkn. 

La FaANCK LiTiaAiai, Vol. 5, No. 2. N. Y. 

Bonaparte, the inazhanitabie Bonaparte, euppliee 
oao of the moat attractive papers in the first named 
of these periodicals. It is a supplement to the Me* 
moire and EecoUections of the Duke dt Omettf Min- 
ister of Finance under the Empire. It is too long, 
however, to be translated, at least for todays From 
La France LiUrairt we lake a shorter one, also con- 
nected with the glories of Napoleon, and which cer- 
tainly records a most extraordinarx and, to us, entire 
ly new military feat : 

Prueuee of Mind and Courage of General Be 
tkenconri, — At the moment when the first Consul at 
the head of the army of reserve was about to cross 
the great Saint Bernard, he ordered General Beihen 
court with a corps of 1100 men to move upon Avona 
bv crossing the Simflon, Arrived at the pass of 
YeuaeUe^ this General found himsell suddenly 
checked by an unforeseen obstscle. 

The wooden bridge, thrown across a mountain 
torrent some sixty feet wide, having been carried 
away by an avalanche, all means of communication 
between the two banks were cut ofi*: the bed of the 
rushing torrent lying far below. This old bridge, 
of the slightest structure, and which was used only 
by foot-passengers and mules, was built on wooden 
beams, of which one end was inserted in holes in 
the rock, and the other was supported by a cross 
piece. General Bethencourt, whose orders lo ad- 
vance were imperative, resolved at any haxard to 
do so; and he proved in the end what a reeolute pur- 
pose can effect. 

He remarked that the holes in which the beams 
had been inserted were perfect ; the weight of the 
falling timber having drawn out the whole of it. A 
volunteer, whose name even, at that epoch of prodi- 
gies, no one thought of inquiring, proposed to let 
himself down so as to place his feet in these holes, 
and then, aided by some little inequalities in the 
rock, to get down, swim scross the torrent, and as. 
cend as best he could the opposite wall. The in- 
trepid soldier immediately carried his purpose into 
effect in the presence of the whole army, trembling 
at every instant lest he should fail in the unheard o( 
attempt. The anxious eyes of all followed his move- 
ments with intense interest: they behold him reach, 
ing, after imminent perils, the borders of the foam- 
ing stream, and instantly casting himself into the 
waves broken with rocks. He reaches the opposite 
bank ; and then, with the assistance of his bayonet 
and an iron hook, he digs his way up, as it were, an 
almost perpendicular wall of rock. The summit at. 
tained, he proceeds to fasten securely the end of a 
rope he had carried with him, of which Oen Betken- 
eomrt held the other end ; this is then drawn tight, 
and the General, by way of example, swings himself 
by his hands from this rope, and thus passes over the 
abyss. The soldiers emulously follow, and one bjr 
one, each carrying his arms, his kiupsack, and 60 
rounds of cartridge, the whole body passed over in 
the same way. The detachment immediately tooV 
up the march, descending the mountains to the plains 
of Italy, and hsd the honor to airive on the field of 
Msrengo at the height of the battle, and in time to 
take part in and sustain the movement of Deeoaix 
which determined the victory. 

« • « « « 

Sauvan, 
formerly Head Clerk in the Dejft of the Interior. 

Gale Middubton, a novel, by the aothor of 
Brambletye House — ^3 vols., Philadelphia, Carey, 
Lea ^ Blanehard. 

Horace Smith, in the hero of this new work, has 
Mtuck out an original character, which he sustains, 
with a great variety of difficult scenes. 

The insolence of fiMhionable ** Exclusiveoess,'* 
aad the meannesses of the low ambition to be admitted 
within its preoinets, are incidentally displayed with 
great force ; but they will neither correct the one nor 
eheek the other. 

Tas FAacwBLL Aodebss or Washington. New 
York : C. C. Waiairr dc Duramo. — The Xylographic 
Press of theeo artists has added another historical 
d«CHBMBt to tM» eefies, executed in the same gol. 



den colors and finished manner as the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States, heretofore published by them. They have 
thus, in a convenient and ornamental form, furnished 
three documents, with which OYety American should 
be thoroughly familiar. 

New Music— -The week has been prolific of new 
Music. From AtwUte Music Saloon, 904 Biroad- 
way, we have a Set of QaadriUeet arranged for the 
piano forte, from the Pirata by J. B. Duvenoy— La 
Valoe TyroUennet from the opera of La Fiancee — 
*• On the mountain high,** a Tyrolese song, song by 
Madame Otto, at Niblo*s— •* The Young Arab," a 
ballad, by Geo. Hargreaves. 

From Jameo L, Hewitt ^ Co*% 137 Broad way, we 
have ** The Motherless,** as sung by MtssCawse and 
J composed by C. A. Hodson. ** The Mountaineer's 
Return,** a Son of the Alpine peasanta, composed 
and arranged by L. Devereaux. ** Meet me by the 
Linden tree,** a ballad, of which music and words 
both are by Geo. Linsey. '* The Golden Girl, a bal- 
lad, sung by Mrs. Wood ; and •* The Dew Drop,** a 
celebrated Rondo, sung by Miss Paton, Mies Ste- 
phens, and Madame Malibran, composed by C. E. 
Horn. 

The pieces from Hewitt*s are very handsomely got 
up, and each ornamented with an appropriate Utho^ 
graph. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
Ork o'clock.— By the Columbia, Captain Britton, 
we have received London dates to the 28th July, 
from which we make the following ext;'acts. No 
Liverpool papers have yet been received. 

LoMiMN, Monday, July 38.-*Both Houses met on 
Saturday. 

In the Lords, the Lord Chancellor took his seat on 
the Wooleack at 4 o'clock. Dingle and Lspworth, 
two individuals who have been in custody of the 
Sergeant at Arms, for refusing to appear at their 
Loitlships* bar to give evidence on the Warwick Dis- 
franchisement Bill, were brought up, and upon their 
undertaking to appear and give evidence whenever 
called upon to do so, they were ordered to be dis- 
charged upon payment of their fees. 

It was then ordered that the Warwick Bill should 
be further proceeded with on Tuesday next, at 10 
o*clock in the morning. 

Soon after 5 o*clock, Mr. Charles Wood, accom- 
panied by several other members of the House of 
ConuBons, presented the bill at their Lordships' bar. 
The Bill was received, and on the motion of Lord 
Melbourne, read a first, aqd ordered to be read a se- 
cond time this day. Their Lordships then adjourned. 

The Commons met at twelve o'clock. 

Lord Althorp moved tho order of the day for the 
third reading of the Irish Disturbance Suppression 
Bill .Mr. Remayne, as an amendment, moved "That 
the Bill be read a third time that day aix months.** — 
After some diecussion, the House divided, and there 
appeared for the amendment, 31 ; against it, 83.^ 
The Bill was then read a third time. 

Mr. O'Connell theo proposed to insert in the Bill 
two cisuses, to provide that nothing in ibe bill should 
be construed to prevent officers being tried bjr a civil 
tribunal for offences committed against individuals. 
A conversation of some length followed, and termi- 
nated in a division, when there appeared ior the 
clauses 34; against them 69. 

Upon the question that the Bill do pass, another 
division took place, when the numbers were for the 
passing of the Bill 60 : against it 35. The Bill was 
then passed, and sent to the Lorde. 

The House then resolved itself into a Committee 
on the Stamp Acu, and leave was given to bring in 
a Bill to repeal the Stamp Duty upon Almanacks. 

In reply to a question put by Mr. CDwyer, Lord 
Palmerston said the opinion of the Law officers of 
the Crown was that General Moreno was not amena 
ble to any tribunal in this country. 

The House adjourned at a quarter past Five. 

PoaTSMOUTH, July 36 — The royal consort of Don 
Carlos, and her sister, (the Princess of Beira,) with 
the three children of Don Carloe and their house, 
hold retinue, returned to their lodging in this town 
on Wedneeday afternoon. It is the intention of the 
royal family to take up their reeidence in this place 
or neighborhood until the portending political events 
in Spain shall decide them to fix upon a more per« 



manent residence* We understand that if Don Car. 
los should prove unsueceesfol in his present enter- 
prize, he will embark in the Lulworth yacht,' which 
has been provided for his safety. This veeeel left 
Boulogne on the 6th instant, and is now cruising off 
the coast, between Bayoane and St. Sebastian. 

W.e have received the Paris Papere of Friday.— 
The portion of their coiKenta which is noet inter- 
eeting, is that which relates to Spanish affaira» and 
the progreas of Don Carlos. The acoouote given 
in the d&erent journals are contradictory in the ex. 
treme. By some of them it is stated that the Princo 
continues to act with great caution, confining, him- 
self to the mountainous parts of the country, and 
studiously avoiding a derceat into the plain to which 
General Rodil is most anxious to draw him. Otj^r 
accounts repreeent him as proceeding in his enfer- 
prize with every prospect of- ultimate euccess, and 
state that his agents are activelv employed in tbo 
purchase of arms and ammunition for his servicn 
both in France and England. The Jndicataur of 
Bordeaux says, " The report of an insurrection at 
Madrid, meete no credit here.** The following io 
the only extract by these papers : 

The Journal do Parie aaya : — * Don Carios eon- 
tinues retired in the mountsins, studiously avoiding 
a descent into the plain, where General Rodil wiahee 
to draw him. No news of an engagement baa yet 
been received. Letters received tJlday from Rodil 
announce that he has taken all necessary measttree» 
and expresses a confident hope of sncceee.* • 

•« BKI7SSKLS, Jl7i.Y 34. 

OmoiAL.— '* The King of Belgium having notified 
hie aeoeptanceto the Spasish GovemnMnt,the Queen 
Regent of Spain hae, by a special decree with the 
council of Ministers, recognized the Kingdom of 
Belgium, and appomted M. Chevalier P. 1/ Allemtacn 
Argaiz, Charge d'Afiaires at Brussele* — [Monitetir.] 

Brussels papers to the 34th instant were received 
last night. By the extracts which we baTO given 
below, it wil be eeen, that up to the 13th inetant Don 
Miguel was still at Turin, though his residence there 
was not expected to be of long continuance* Hie 
inclination, it appears, would lead him to Vienna, but 
doubts are entertained whether it would suit the poli> 
cy of that Court to receive him at present. Should 
such be the caee, ho has determined to fix hie resi- 
dence at Rome. Theae papere contain no inforait- 
tiott on any other eiriiject* 

Joseph Bonaparte, tho ex King of Spain, (under 
the title of Comte de Survilliers,) who with a pert of 
his family and suite, have been staying at the Crown 
Inn, Uxbridge, some few daye, and who has, to- 
gether with his brother Jerome, taken the maneioo 
of the late B. Way, Esq., Denham-Plaee, near Ux- 
bridge, for a term of yeara, have left for that place, 
having waited the completion of some necessary re- 
paire« — ^(Windsor Exprees.] 

In relation to the British Post Office, it is sUted 

in an official report, that in addition to the imraeiwe 

quantity of property passing daily through the PoM 

Office, the amount of which it is not possible to ee- 

timaie, and the numbers of letters constantly enclo^n 

sing sovereigns and money (about 700 a day in and 
passing through London only) there are not less than 
1000 letters annually put into the post foitkavt amy 
addreee whatever. In many of th^se letters there 
are valuable enelooureOt and in the course of a single 
yesr there have been above 100 letters of thie de- 
scription, which on being opened for the purpose of 
being returned to the writers, have contained pro- 
perty to the amount of between 1)30,000 and je30,000. 

The quantity o( tea, on which duty was paid in 
Great Britain for the year ending January, 1834, was 
31,839,075 lbs. 

According to sn official return of the number of 

criminals in England and Wales, for the seven yearn 

ending with 1633, they amounted to 131,818. 

Tne Russian journals give a statement of the pre. 
sent population of St. Petersburg. The number of 
male inhabitants is 391,390, and of females 153,845, 
total amount, 444,135. In this number, 1,968 are 
ecclesiastics, 38,894 belong to the nobility, and 
47,548 to the army. 

New Oomel.— On the 8th of AnriU it ie staled. 
Professor Gambart, at Marseillee, discovered a new 
comet, of a pale light color, with a diameter of four 
or five minntee. Owing to the state of the atmoe- 
pbere, and its disappearance on the 13th, little haa 
been ascertained of the stranger, ejtcept that on 
the 10th, 16h. 33m. 45e. sidereal time, ite right no- 
cension was 30^ 9' V\ and the eonth deefinntion 
33«*33'. 
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Among the cariofities which M. Ruppel btt 
bMgbt from Abyssinift, are two remarkable menu. 
•^"P f • On« !• » Bible, eatd to contain a now work 
of Solomon, one or two new books of Eadraa, aad 
a considerable addition to the fifth Book of Esther, 
all perfectly onkaowa in Europe. It also contsins 
the Book of Enoch, and fifteen new Psalms, the 
ejcistence of which was already known to the learned. 
The other roanascript is a species of code, which 
the Abyssinians date from the Council of Nice (334),, 
the epoch at which it was promulgated by one of 
thetr kings. This code is diytded into two books : 
the first relates to canonical law. and treats of the 
relsuons of the Chnrch with the temporal power ; 
Che other is a sort of civil code. There are also 
some remarkable hymns, becaose they present the 
retorn of consonancy, the only feature of poetry to 
be found in Abyssinian literature.— [Galignanl.] 

Odeffa, April 33«— Another Talnable remnant of 
Mttiqmty has been found at Kertsch. It is a magni. 
ficent sareophagos of fine white marble, six feet in 
length, aad twenty.sevon in breadth. Oa the lid are 
two colossal figures; one is that of an old man, 
loanmg on liis left arm, and holding a half-unrolled 
paper. The other is a woman, on whose shoulder 
Che old man rests his right hand. On the sides of the 
Mreophagtts are scTeral groups in alto-relievo.— 
Bwy part of the sarcophagus is of admirable 
woitmanship, and proves that the artist must have 
lived when Grecian art was m its greatest splendour, 
ynfortunately it is not entire ; but all the pieces be. 

longing to it have found, so that it maybe entirely 
feetored* 

There has been lately imported into France by s 
traveller of the name of Delangremer, a new fruit 
called ••Nafe d' Arabic.** It would appear that this 
fruit possesses tranquillizing and soothing properties. 
•od that its medicinal use may be regarded as of high 
importance. 

PeieBtrianitm, — On Tuesdsy evening, after a ve. 
tr heavy faU of rain, Coates, the predestrian, ac 
coinplished an extraordinary feat in Brown's grounds, 
at Brighton. He commenced by picking up fifty 
stones placed one yard apart in a straight line, and 
pat each singly into a basket (the distance being near. 
ly two miles); this he did m eleven minutes. He 
then walked a mile in seven minutes, wheeled a 
barrow one mile in eight minutes, walked backwards 
half a mile in six minutes, ran a pair of coach wheels 
halt a mile in Brt minutes and a half, hopped 100 
jrards in half a minute, end lastly, jumped over 
twenty common hurdels five yards spart in one min. 
ate ; the whole occupying fifiy.seven minutes and a 
half. The match was suted to be for 25/., and Coates 
was liberally backed. He has scarcely recovered 
from the fatigue he had undergone when he offered 
to bet 10/. to 5/ that he completed a similar task the 
same evening within the hour. There was a very 
considerable concourse of spectators. 



point where the railroad intersects the common rosd, 
notice, by ringing a bell or blowing a horn, shall be 
given. 

Quick PaAvcujAo aici> Cukap.—- The steambost 

Champlain reached the dock yesterday afternoon at 
4 o^cfock, from Albany; whence she started at 6 
o'clock ; and msde all the usual landings. Time, 10 
hours,— distance ISO miles, — price of passage 
50 cents ! 

The Champion, opposition boat, was only about 
ten minutes behind. 



[Frmn the Tr^y Daily Adzertiaer of yetterday.^ 
Quick Passagb.— The steamboat Erie, Capt. Ben- 
son, left the wharf at N. Fork, yesterday, at 6 A. M., 
and arrived in this city at 4h. 53ni. P. M. She arrived 
at Poughkeepsie at 10b. 58m. A. M., and at Albany 
at 3h. 53m. P. M.; having performed the trip from 
New York to Albany— deducting the time lost in 
making 13 landinga — ^in the short period of nine 
hours and one minute. 

Rbv. Pa. Bkokll. — The religious community o^ 
Philadelphia, and the friends of religion generslly, 
will hear with regret of the death of this eminent 
divine. He expired oq Saturday morning, at I alt 
more, on his way to this city. He had spent a good 
portion of the summer at the mineral springs of Bed. 
ford, without receiving any essentisl benefit, ecu. 
sumption being, in fact, the malady by which he waa 
finally swept from life. Dr. Bedell was a pure, noble 
minded, snd highly Intel tectusl man. As a clergy 
man, he was eminently popular ; as a scholar, authen. 
tic in his taste, and rich in his atuinments. In all 
deeds of charity and goodness he was pre-eminent. 
While the memory of his well-spent life remains, 
his name cannot cease to be cherished with a reve- 
rent affection by every lover of piety and talent. — 
[Philad. Com. Intel.] 

Col. Don Vincent Bausa, Governor, ad interim, of 
the city of Matanzas, died at that place of apoplexy, 
on the 13th ult. 



SUMMARY. 

M^^*Tf ^•^•mT.— The farm of the Misses Stewart at 
New Ulricht on the Narrows, aboat nine miles ft-om 
the city, and consisting of one hundred acres, was 
sold by auction last Thursday for 947,000. We un- 
derstand m eiiy is to be built upon it. The situation 
IS very pleasant. The adTance in real estate on Long 
Umid, and on Staten Island, within the last year, has 
beon very great,— [Jour, of Com.] 

The notorious Cobbelt has recently published— 
is said, for we have not seen it— an address to the 
Irish* warning thorn of a purposed invasion of their 
eonntry by the United States of America ! 

The Brattleborongh Inquirer says— A gentleman 
from Dummerston, (Vi.) informs us that the drought 
is so great in that vicinity, that the grasshoppers are 
reduced to mere skeletons, and sit upon the fences, 
with tears in their eyes, for the want of something 
wherewith to satisfy the cravings of hunger ! 

AeeidenU-^As a gentleman (Mr. Isaac Heard, of 
Charleston,) and his lady were on Saturday evening 
passing the Railroad in Newton, they were run over 
by the Worcester and Boston Railroad Locomotive 
^ngiM. Thsir horse was instantly killed, ai^ the 
carryall dashed to pieces. Fortunately, Mr, Heard 
and his lady escaped unhurt. Mr. Heard was not 
aware ofbemg in the neighborhood of the Railroad 
track. One of the cars was thrown off the road by 
tho shock. ' 

It will be found necessary, we suspect, for the 
isifoty oftimvellerson common roads, to require that 
whtMvor a train of rtilroad carriages approaches a 



Emancipation in the Bkitisb West Indies. — 
The following extract is firom a letter received here 
today of the 13ih ult., from the Island of Trinidad : 

** Our island has been in the greatest uproar aod 
confusion since the 1st lost. The negroes are flock- 
ing into town and refusing to work as apprentices 
under the new act for six years — the militia have 
been under arms for several days in succession, do- 
ing night duty also. About 100 negroes have been 
sent to jail for various terms of punishment, and many 
have been publicly flogged. They have at last con. 
sented to go to work ; but I doubt much whether they 
wont break out everv now and then when the whim 
takes them. Indeed one can hardly wonder at their 
discontent, for it osnnot be denied by any one of com. 
mon humanity and justice, that it is very hard, after 
being declared peee, to be made apprentices for six 
years to learn — what 7 what they have been doing 
all the days of their lives. 

We are all quiet now, and the militia have been 
diimissed for the present.** 

Considering the ignorance of the negroes, and the 
consequent incapacity to understand the terms on 
which they have been declared Free, it was not to 
be expected that the great and important change in 
their relation to those whom they had before served 
as masters, would be effected without some difficul- 
ties and disturbances : thus far, they have been 
fewer than we approhended. 

Since the abore was in type, we have received 
by the Joshua BreenWood, Capt. Jackson, arrived 
here from Trinidad^ •* The Port of Spain Gazette" 
of the 8th instant, which says — «* We sre happy to 
say that tranquility has been restored in Port of Spair, 
and that accounu from the various districts through, 
out the island are satisfactory. There are two or 
three estates whose gangs sre still shout, and others 
which, although on the property, refuse to work ; 
but these are solitary instances, and not snfliciently 
numerous to cavse uneasiness." 

Eaethouake.— The same paper gives this account 
of an earthquake: 

Letters received in town from Colombis, state that 
the town of Santa Martha (province of Ferra Firma) 
has been totally sunk by an earthquake. Water rush- 
ed over the site of the former town, and all the hous- 
es and inhabitants were engulphed. 



Quarantine by Proxy.-— Th% Charleston Conner 
says :— 

•• The steam packet William CUbkono, went to sea 
on Saturday night. The John Stoney, after having 
uken the passengers out of her that arrived from 
New York, took her place, and will perform the 
quarantine to which the W. G. had been subjscted." 

Amherot College, — ^The Commencement, on 
Wednesday, is said to have been of a highly respec. 
table character. The number of strangers present 
was very great. The degree of A. B. was conferred 
upon thirty young gentlemen. 

The day preceding Commencement, a discourse 
was delivered before the literary societies, by Gnlisn 
C. Verpbnck of New York. This discourse is spo 
ken of by those who heard it, as a very able and high- 
ly finished production. 

The Degree of D. D. was conferred, wc understand, 
upon Rev. George Redford of England ; and that of 
L. L. D. upon Gulian C. Verplanck.---{Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican.] 

[From the Boston Commercial Cfaxette,] 
Haevakd Univkebitv..— At a meeting of the Board 
of Overseers, at the Council Chamber in Boston, 
August 35, 1834, the following resolutions were re. 
ported by a committee and unanimousl> adopted : 

l^Resolved, That the students of Harvard Uni. 
varsity, have no just or equiuble claim to exemption 
from prosecution before the civil and criminal tri. 
bunals of the commonwealth, for trespasses upon 
propehy, or against persons, whether belonging to 
the University or otherwise. 

2. Resolved, That the proceedings of the Presi. 
dent and Faculty of Harvard Univeniity, on the oc- 
easion of the recent riots and disturbances among 
the students at that Seminary, meet with the entire 
approbation of this Board. 

3. Resolved, That the Circular published in the 
name of the Senior Class of Harvard University, 
relating to the recent riotous disturbances among 
the Students at that Seminary, is of a disorderly 
character, and entirelv inconsistent with the station 
and duties of undergradustes at that University. 

We are authorized m say, that on the abote oc- 
casion, there was a numerous attendance of the 
Board of Overseers', and that every vote and resolu. 
tion in relation to the above subject, was passed ne . 
mine conlradieente. 

We obssrve by the Boston papers of yesterday 
that the Annual Commencement was held as usual 
on Wednesday. 

[From the PhOadelphia Herald.] 
Bank or the UiirrED States.— At the General 
Triennial Meeting of the Stockholders of the Bsnk 
of the United States, held at their Hall, in the city 
o^ Philadelphia, on Monday, the first day of Septem. 
her, 1834, 
Robert Ralston, Esq. was called to preside, and 
Joseph Hemphill, Esq. appointed Secretary. 
Nicholas Biddle, Esq., the President of the Bank, 
on behalf of the Board of Directora, submitted to 
the Stockholders, in compliance with the 13th arti. 
cle ot the 11th section of the Charter of the Rank 
"*? ««*cl and particular statemsnt of the debts 
which shall have remained unpaid after the expira. 
tion of the original credit, for a period of treble the 
term of that credit, and of the surplus profits, if anv, 
after deducting losses and dividends.** 

He also presented a general view of the present 
situation of the Institution, showing the sutement of 
Its liabiliues and resources. 

T W*l®"»I»n» **»• following resolutions, moved by 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, Esq. were read, and unanL 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of thU meeUng be, and 
they hereby are, presented to the Presidentlof the 
Insiitrtion, and the Board of Directors, for the fideli- 
ty and skill which they have manifested in the man- 
agement o( the concerns of the Bank. 

Resolved, That the Stockholders feel continued 
and undiminished confidence that the further adminis- 
tration of the concerns of the Ban^f will be con- 
ducted with wisdom and seal by those who have here- 
tofore so saUsfactorily directed them ; and that the 
last resolution adopted at the triennial meeting of the 
Stockholders, held on the 1st day of September, 1831, 
which authorizes the President and Directors to 
make application for a renewal of the Charter, and to 
accept such terms of renewal as they msy consider 
just and proper, is hereby revived and continued. 

On motion of Richard Price, Esq. the proceedings 
of the meeting, signed by the Chairman and Secreta- 
ry, were ordered to be pablishec^ and the meeting 
then adjourned. 

Signed Robxet Ralston, Chairman. 
JosEn Hemhuix, Secretary. 
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[FfmmtkeL^niUntNkiD BhntkfyMag^glne, fur July.] 
Hk^rOftES OF HUMAN FOI^LY. 

PeTlit|M^ rh«<» 18 nothing lem mxrpthmg m the hiB^ 
loff^>f"httiiian We4kneb« ib«n' the deep ami paiufui 
belM loitbe eziefeoM of spiriiei erf a friendly atidof 
ft |L98tile charactert which may be traced through al. 
mort everv age. and every climate. When a roan is 
wall^7ng Alone in the gloom ol nighty he feels that ho 
haa to trust to him mind for the light that is to conduct 
him on his journey. The outlines of his own frame 
arf no longer visible to the eye, all outward objects 
assume a siihilar shaidowy form, and between the op. 
tical illusions which ace pro Inped by jdarkness, and 
his alarm for his own safely, he recoils more and 
more upon the spirit that is within hiin for. the succor 
of which he stands in need. Under these circum- 
stances,' it is almost unavoidable, unless he be en. 
do wed with a firm and well disciplined intellect, tiiat 
being dt the moment much more conscious of hisethe/ 
rial than of his physical nature, he should people the 
fojest ,pf the plains around with phantoms of every 
dekcrlptiinr. 

One of the most extraordinaiy instances that have 
fatten within my notice so far as concerns the gene- 
ral faitb in the existence ol spirits, and consequently 
in fhd |tossib!Kty of the dead returning again to life, 
is riie story' d^f Johannes Caniius, which was related 
terBWHeriry More by a Silesian physician, and the 
truth 'uf which cannot be disputed. I do not, of 
eotfTfe;mean ro express my belief in the tale that 
Cariiius after his death appeared agaito in his native 
towh*; It is certain, however, that his townsmen 
wer^ -fioletitty agitated for some time by rumors 
to thatefiecr^ and that thesis rumors were credited 
toigT^at extent throughout the whole province of 
Siltflia. 

CantiuA was one of llie Aldermen of the (own of 
Pertscti',"and 1>ore a high reputation for integrity 
aotCjIobd sen^je. The Mayor sent for him one day 
to assjiit in settling a dfispute which had taken place 
between some Wagoners and a merchant of Panno- 
Bia. 

Wheil the reference was brought to a conclusion, 
the Mayor invifed Cantius to supper; the invitation 
was apcepied. The supper, as usual in all mansion, 
hontes, was excellent,- andnobodjr enjoyed the feast 
more than Cantius, who frequently exclaimed, while 
he (filled the Mayor's best Rhenish, *«-lt is good to 
be itierry while we may, for misehwfs grow up 
daily ** Being obliged, however, to leave ihe par- 
ty early, in . consequence of a journey which he had 
to perform, he returned home, went to his stable, 
ana ordefiad out cnie ot his geldings. When the horse 
was l^d to the doon it appeared to have lost a shoe. 
CsHtitis lifted the leg of the animal to look at the 
hoof, when ic gave him a violent kick in the sio. 
fluich. UWkried out immediately that he was a dead 
mair,'for that his imerior was all on fire. He fell 
tick, and exhibited the greatest sgony of mind, say* 
ing'.that fais sins were so enormous that they could 
oeverbe forgiven. This disclosure was so inronsi^. 
tent with lUtf general habits of his lite, that no per» 
son' could' account for ii,' until by home mcaiis it was 
discbvered, or suspected, that, with a view to ee* 
cure liis worldly interests, he had sold his soul to 
the l^rince of Darkness. It was then remembered, 
th0U|^h'*a ii^osperous man, his riches came to him 
very suddenly, and (hat a mystenous black cat was 
seen frequently in hia company. The moment of his 
death was' signiitized by the commencement of an 
awfullcmpest, which raged at his funeral still more 
trefiiifeili'fifdusly ; but when lie was buried, all was oalm, 
aglffitV'sk tf'ttie earth had beeil relieved of the pre. 
•ence of some demon, 

After he was buried, 'a rumor arose that a spirit 
waiseWn 'walking about on the premises of the lat^ 
Aldblitiai2;' The report received ** confirmation 
strong** from the watchman of the ward, who depo- 
sed that he heard unusual noises in (he house, as if 
persons ysere within it, throwing (he furniture and 
cverythiiY^ else about in the most reckless msnner. 
He' fed^^ed that the gft'tes, which were carefully bar- 
red j^V<fry night, were found wide'opeA very early ^^ 
the ^orintig, although nobody was known 'to have 
withdi^vrn* the* bolts, or to have passed through the 
gatei. ' 'thA agi(ation of the scene extended even 
!• the late worth^ alderman's horses. They appear* 
ed in the morning covered all oyer with foam, as if 
tbey had been ridden vest distonces during the night, 
•nd yel it would appear from the strange noises they 
made', that they had never been out of the stable. — 
Th«.doip performed their part in the general incan- 
tatioii, forihey kepi the whole town awake by bark- 
ing and howlijQg the nigia long in a most extraordi. 
naryiBianner.. ' 

9 A likidd'Mrrain 6f Periftcb, who paid peculiar at. 
tMtioQ to tha tranaaetione that were going on, swore 
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that she heard some person riding up and dowii the 
siairs on horseback, and galloping through the rooms. 
The house shook %& its foundatiofft and -she thought 
every moment thai it would tuanble tsbout her ears. 
Tho windows wore filled with flashes of lu rid light. 
The now master of the house>f not knoiwiog what to 
think of the matter, went out one morniog to explore 
the adjacent territory ; snow was on the ground, and 
he.elearly traced upon it the impressions of feet, 
which were neither those of a norse, nor the cow, 
nor !of any known animaU But the alarm of the 
town became indescribable, when H was asceriained 
that Cantius had been actually seen by several per- 
sons ridirig up and down. in the coart.yard of his ci- 
Jhoant domicile, and pot only tiere, but also in the 
public streets, and along the neighboring vu Hies and 
hills, with a terrific rapidity, as if he hod been cha. 
sed by some infernal huntsman. The ground flashed 
wrth tire as he fled on his courser over the rocks and 
ridges of the mountains. 

Atone timo Cantius was seen- wreatliog with kn 
ttohappy Jew, and torturing him with the most wan 
ton (eroehy. At another, a wagoner reported that 
as he approached the town, Cantius met him and 
vomited lire in his face. The parson of the parish 
was every night rolled backward and forward in his 
bed by Cantius, who did not leave him until he was 
quite, ex hauated. The person's wife was treated in 
tlie same maimer by Cantius, who usually penetrated 
through the casement in the shape of a dwarf. A 
boy's Tips were found pressed together in such a way 
that be could not open them again. This was the 
work of Caiutius. At a certain hour, of the night, 
the candles burned with a dismal blue flame. It was 
iho sure token of the approach of Cantius. Bowls 
filled ovof night with milk, were found empty in the 
rooming, or ihe milk was turned into blood ; old men 
were discovered in their beds strangled ; the water 
in tUe fountains was defiled; cows were already 
sucked dry when the milk.maid claimed her usual 
tribute ; dogs were seen dead with their brains knock- 
od-out, and the poultry disappeared-r-aU these extra- 
ordinary occurrences were the doings of Cantius. 

In the shades of the evening a hoad appesred 
looking out from ihe window of an old tower ; 
suddenly it changed its form, and assumed that of 
a long stair, or a horrible mons*.er^t was Cantius. 
In sliort, so numerous wcro the shapes which this 
unquiet ghost assumed, and such was the terror 
which, he excited among the good folks of Pertsch, 
that travellers avoided the town, trade decayed, and 
the ciiixens weiO impoverished so much, that mea- 
sQree were at length taken for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether the alderman was dead or alive. — 
Accordingly, a body of the people proceeded to open 
his gravo ; all his neighbours non-existent who bad 
lieen buried before or after him, were found to have 
undergono tUe usual process of '* duat to dust," 
while the cuticle of Johannes was as soft and florid, 
and bis limbs as supple^ as if he had only just fallen 
asleep. A staff was put into his hand— he grasped 
it with the strength of a giant. Hisoyea opened and 
closed again. A vein in his leg was lanced, and 
blood issued from it in a copious stretm- All this 
hsppened. after Cantius had been reputed to have oc- 
cupied his grave nix, months. An inquest was held 
• n the body, for which there was a precedetit in the 
case of a sboomaker of Breslaw, and the judges 
oondemoed the alderman. to be burnt. Bnt a difiicoU 
ty srill remained to be got over ; for, with all the ef- 
forts tbey could liaake, they eould not remove the 
body from the grave'; it was so heavy. At length 
the citizens had (he good lack to discover the horse 

E'iak. badkiUed Can^iua^ and, though the tag' woo 
mendous, this animal' .succeeded in disinterring 
I remains. Another formidable obstacle to the 
absolute dissipation of the body remained to be eon- 
quered; it was placed over a fire, but it would not 
buyn ! It was then cut into small pieces, which 
wcr« reduced to ashes, or.d the spirit of Cantiu« 
never appeared aga'n ! This is a very extraordinary 
story. But its preservation, and the minuteness 
with which it details so great a voriety of cir- 
^^atonces, elearly show thot^ -even if it had been 
wholly inventodt 4^.fn<9a( have been, at oil events, 
suited to the credulity of the sge.'^ 

I hove read many wonderful things about Ire- 
land, in a strange legendary account of that country, 
which 1 hove met with ; hot the tradition of the 
Laughing Skull possejsses a sort of horrible drollery 
altogether unequalled. It is «aid that a comic ac- 
tor or minstrel^ by name Clepsonus, once flourished 
in that Island, who woa the Liston oi his time ; his 
face was such a fare* ii» itseK, (hat anv person, no 
matter bow much oppressed by the most agonixln^ 
grief at the moment, who looked at him, found it 
absolutely impossible ' to avoid laughing. Having 



|frotted his hour ufOBthig stage of life, he nwdtf' 
his exit, and- was buried in the church. yard, where« 
in due course of iiine, all that woe mortal of hiiir 
disoppesrred save hie pericranium. The grave, 
digger, while making room in the same spot for a 
new claimant, shovelled up Ihe skull of the minstrel 
and, without at all remembering to whom it had; 
onde belonged, placed h on a large ^tone that was en 
the surface ol the earth. 6ame stragglereeameitit«» 
the chttrchjard, and happening to approach the said 
stottOr they set up sueh « peal of laughter that the 
grave-digger was astonished. He looked aboiK to 
sscertaia the cause ol their mirth, when his eye- 
falling OB that part of the catMA, from which the 
mouth and tongue of Clepeanus bad formeriy set sa 
msny an audienoe in a roar, he loo^ yielded fo the 
contagion, and laughed till he eould dig* no buiger. 
I'he funeral train, for. whoso reception be had been 
preparingi next appeared, rending the air vritlt that' 
melancholy howl, which even yet may be heard .in* 
some p^rta of lireland, oa such oceatioha. But ae 
the procession advanced, and reached nvkhio view 
of the sAuU of Clepsanos, ihe .neles wi^re auddenly 
changed to shouts of . irresistible metrivent. The 
tradition adds, that this singular relic m*ght be seen 
even within a century- or two. ago. 

The death of Henry IV. (aseaasinated by Eavaittae) ^ 
placed not only the Queen, but I may add the iolei;^ 
esie of the kingdom, entirely in the hands q£ Gatigai.' > 
Her ambition knew no bounds. Her huebaod was* 
raised to the dignity of Morechol d'Ancre, and luovib 
ded with o munificent income. Her apartments in 
the palace^ were soon crowded with courtiers of the • 
first rank in the country. She had the insolence to 
4hut her doors against them, wlienover she chose to 
be relieved from their importunities. It was said 
that when she thus secreted herself, she was em- 
ployed in incantations, the oliject of which was to 
preserve her influence over thO Queen, and to render 
it iinmutable. The young King, Louis XIII., was 
one day ploying in his apartments, which were near 
those of the Morechale. Disturbed by the iioise, she 
went and told hini that be must desist, for that the 
noise gave herthe migraine* Outraged by heraudoci- 
ty, the youth answered, that if his noise reached her 
chamber, Paris was loige enough for her to choose 
another. This slight occurrence got bruited abroad, 
and conduced not a little to direct the tide of pub- 
lic opinion against t>oth Galigoi and ber husband ; 
thcy were bated by the King, the nobility, and the 
people. 

Several persons, who evinced peculisr hostility to 
the two adventurers, died in a mysterious monner.-r- 
Their deaths were publicly attributed to the contri- 
vances' of the Morechale, to which her magical pow- 
ers enabled her to have recourse. Concini was as- 
sassinated by the direct orders of the King. She heord 
the intelligence without a tear — without even the 
slightest emotion. But when she was informed that 
his body was exhumed and burnt aa that of a convic- 
ted soreerer« she trembled for the fate that impended 
oyer herself. She was ordered to the Bastile. Bet ' 
fore she was '. removed irom her apartmenta, they 
were plnndered :of every deacription of property 
which they coptaiaed,'-~her eplendid fumitnre, ber. 
matchless . caskets. filled vidijbvelet and even of .her ' 
wearing apparel^r^under the pretence of eeascluAf • 
for the instruments of hec aupemaUH-al iqie^iiettei 
Sbe was obliged to appear before a commission spat 
dally^ appointed to try her. She Was accused of 
baing oogaisBiic o^ the treason of Ravaillec, and of 
aseisting him. to carry bi^.desicnaiiito eaeonuenrf*- 
Bat the principal charge against her was that of as^r 
eery; and in'proof ofner guilt, certain letters vvere 

Srodiieed which were Wrttt^iv by her secretary, adS 
tessod to a Jewieh Physician named Momallo; • It 
was deposed that after the arrival of this Italian Jew . . 
ot Pari«, (he Morechale ceased to attend mas^, and 
that she very frequently corried in her mouth small 
balUofwax, from which she divined whether her " 
enemies were hkely to die or live. It was>furclMr "^ 
stated by her own coachman, that he hod seen ber 
Boorifice a oock in the church at midnight ; and the 
Procureur.Generol cited several authorities from He- 
brew books to show that this oblation was Jewish 
and Pagan, and could hovo had no other object in . 
view than tbot'df *cdtitrib6t)ng to the magical ce- 
remonies practised by the prisoner. It appeared el. ' 
•0 in ovidence that the Morechale frequently ez^ ] 
pressed her repugnance to be looked at by portie. 
nlor persons, becotise they enchanted her, and tbM^. ^ 
she was known to have often consulted Isabel, a. 
lomous sorceress oi Paris in those dliys. Amuhsti^ 
were prpdaced which she admitted to <b««e wemr' ** 
according to the common .prai^i^> of tb^,^mfii»aidw 
preservoiives Ogsirist tbe powers of darkness ; and 
several Hebrew hooka, which were said to have bcea 
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ade a felonjr ! The gvoood Boleniiily alUged for 
tS^e eoactmeni of tfiis law wm the appfebenston en. 
lif rtained by the commoners of those dayt, that if 
money were obtainable in tbia fashion, the King 

J light supply himself with treasure ad libitumt with- 
ht the assistance of Parliament, and so convert if 
lie the purposes of despotism. The prevalence of a 
similar belief here, even late in the fifteenth century* 
Is proved by patenu which were granted by Henry 
Vl., with a view to encourage researehes|^n pursuit 
of the philosophei*8 stone ! 

My purpose in writing these papers is to show, 
that the extravagant fancies entertained by the men 
of former days were in a great measure the natural 
result of the mixed constitution of the hum)ui mind 
-^fitted for existence here and for enjoyment hereaf* 
ter. The yearnings of our ambition for that higher 
^te to which we are destined, render vs but too 
eagerly disposed to pursue any faint imaginary 
glimpses, which the intellect may catch of the in- 
visible regions around ns. But these impulses tend 
to convince us of the extensive ranges of conception 
over which the imaginations of man is permitted to 
Wander, in order to prove, as it were, the incipient 
wings which are eventually to bear the soul to higher 
stages of thought, snd a nobler sphere of action. — 
It was also my purpose, in re*produeing the follies of 
ikt olden timesi to compare them with some of these 
which we find prevailing in the present day, in or- 
der to show that however the object of pursuit may 
be varied, the average of wisdom and madness in 
every age of the world remains very much the same. 
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feuiKLin her ^Mnetf iwere brought forward as proofs 
of iboiltioit means which she had adopted in order to 
enslavo the mind of the Queen. ** My only sorcery,** 
•h^flpibly exclaimed, when interrogated on this point, 
** hasten the power* which a strong mind must al- 
ways exercise over a weak one.*' She met her death 
with grfiat firmness } the catastrophe was afterwards 
eelabratad in. a tiagedy. entitled *' The Foreign Ma- 
gician.** 

The manufacture of Braaen Men was at one period 
a fevoriie object of pursuit .among the magietane of 
the eoQtinent. The best of these ae tomata seems to 
have been ibe production o/. a celebrated Dominican 
friai^ named Albertus Msgmis, who was Bishop of 
Raiiebopeia the twelfth eentory. He employed it 
ns It dbmostio, and it wss said that the image answer 
ed ^t.<|tte«MOBs put to '\u 'fhia, of.course, was an 
exaggeration. But certainly Albertus was no com- 
men practitioner in the art. Being desirous to pay 
his court to William, then Earl of Holland, from 
who« he wished lo obtain a grant of a certain tract 
of land on whioh he inteoded to erect a convent for 
his order, he invit<td the prince to a magmfieent en- 
tectainnent* . It wae the depth^of winter, the ground 
was eow i e y e d with snow f neverthetees, the prepare- 
tioQs for the banquet. wete .yaade in the open air. 
When William and his retinue arrived at the place 
whsre^he-lbatival wae to he held, they were astoo. 
tshed and much annoyed to find that they were to 
dine exposed to all the inelemency of the season. 
Albertus bore their murmurs with great complacen. 
cy» and with some difficulty persuaded them to take 
Iheiff seata at the table. They took care, however, 
to wrap themselves in their cloaks, and to secure 
themselTes against the cold aa well as ihey could. 
No.aoonBC were they, seated than the snowe melted 
away, the trees put on their summer dress, and were 
peopled, with various birds tliatmade the air resound 
with ibAiCi melody. The ground was carpeted with 
freoh verdure, and » group of youthful pages splen 
didly attired appeared ready to wait on the guests, 
and viands and winee of the most Inxnrioue descrip. 
tion seemed sellLamnged on the table. Tbe sudden 
trsnaiiioo JEroin wJntei. to.^ununer extended even to 
the skiesk for the temperrture of the atmosphere be- 
come eo' high that the prince and his foUowere were 
oUiji^,tO dUrest themaelvee of their clodka and other 
enpei^iisnS'gefrinMits* Tbe change was enchanting 
beyond ej^preasioo. Hie prince was delighted^ and 
readily' yielded the suit of the Irisr. The grant waa 
no so o ne r pia da |hsfiM»«.l«W< «nd the beantiful pages 
vanished, the soogv. .cams^dewnirom tbe heavens in 
eheeia, she songol the birdeoeased, the treee agsia 
CmM to tb^lr wintiy aspect, and the guests^ hasten- 
ing toTssume the gfrmen^ which they had put aaide, 
weraxery glad to * betake ihemeehres to the neighi> 
boring cott^s. for shelter. 

The £mperoir Jehangire« to whose curious autobi 
ographicaL Memoirs I have already alladed, giveeue 
an account of an emertsiinroent which he received, 
verysiniilar to that provided by Albertus, with this 
differense» that in the Eaet tk» wondere of the eeene 
were avowedly wrought by artifieiel means. He was 
procefiding in the winter season irom Mandon to the 
proyjoooM CrHierat, when ho was invited to spend 
eesiie days at-the villa of a nobleman near Ahmeda- 
bed^' whoso daughter was me of the inmalea of his 
haifem.^ .The young isdy was the .direotor of the pfo. 
paratieoe.eo thooceaeion. ^in the course of five 
days,** says tbe emperor, *' by employing various ar- 
tificift|rs ol tbe town, to the number of four hundred 
individuals, in difi*erent branches of deeoratioo, ehe 
had^ «e« oieetmdfy changed the appearance of the 

SiX^ififB, hf tnaklng.use of colored paper and wax, 
ad 9VPf^ itieo and. ah rub aeemed aa abundantly fur- 
nished with'leaf^ and flower, and fruit, ae if in the 
very freshness and bloom of spring and summer. 
Thesa inisluded the orange^ lemon, peach, pome- 
granate^ ^and apple ; and among flowering shrubs, of 
eve^ species of rose, and other garden flowers of 
eveiy. description« So perfect, indeedr was the de- 
ception prodnood, that when I first entered the gv 
den it entirety escaped ray recollection that it was no 
leng^ the spripgof the year nor the sesson for fruit, 
and I. unwittingly began to pluck at the fruit and 
flowecSfthe artifilcers having copied the beauties ol 
Nature with such surprising truth and aecursey 
Yott might have said, without contradiction, that it 
was tbe very fruit and flower you saw, in all ite bloom 
sad. fjcssfaasas. The different avenues throughout 
the gardeik were at the same time furnished with a 
variety bft^nts and canopies of velvet of the deepest 
giMilr; iJMi that these, together with the verdure of 
the :ibdi ^eentrMted with the variegated and lively 
tiniaof the rosot and en infinity of other flowers, left 
allqB|lhll<o.ttPb:na inipiesaion4>n my mind, as that in 
dko vtry a e as o a of the rose I never contemplated in 



tny plaoe, g^ea, or elsewhere, anything that afford- 
ed equal delight to the senses.*' 

Next to the extraordinary performances of the 
Indian wonder-workers, wbieh I have already descri- 
bed, on the authority of Jehangire, we must rsnk 
thoso-of the Bohemian Ziito*. Ul Europe, his M e ed s 
sf enehantment are altogether nne^pialfaBd- When 
his royal maeter, Wencesiaus* was about to he mar. 
ried to Sophia, danghter of the Elecfer Palatine of 
Bavaria, a great number of Bavarian jugglers at* 
tended the court of the latter to Prague, to assist in 
giving variety to the amuaementa which were to fol- 
low the nuptials. Tbe day for the grandest peifor> 
malices hsving arrived* Ziito waa preeent. In per* 
sonsl appearance he looked like a satyr. His mouth 
reached from ear to ear ; and his shaggy hair and 
deformed features gave him the aspect ot a monster. 
Mingling with the crowd of spectators, he watched 
the tricks of the jugglers, until, at length, he broke 
out into a violent passton, and reproached them with 
the bungling manner in which they went through their 
exhibitions on so important an oeoasion. The prin. 
oipal performer repelled the attack of the Bohemian 
with similar violence of language ; and the contro. 
ifersy seemed likely to give rise to blows, when Zl. 
ito, without any further ceremony, to the horror of 
the court, swallowed up his antagonist, rejecting 
only hie shoos, because tliey were dirtv Ir He then 
retired for a few minutes, and retomed again, lead, 
ing the magician hy|ihekaud, as if nothing had occur- 
red between them. 

But tbia waa not all. Ziito then successively as- 
sumed the likeness of a variety of persons ; now re- 
aembUng one individual, now another. At one mok 
ment he appeared in the most ragged attira, in the 
ttext his garments wera of the most sumptuous de- 
aeription. He fie w« aa it were, in the air ; not, how. 
ever, as if he were sustained by wings, but as if he 
were sailing in an invisible sfaip^ a ising and descend, 
in vith an nadnlaiipg motion^ wichont touehhig tho 
i^arth ; and all this wtthcMit any apparent exertion 
btt his part. Tbe guests of the King were seated at 
the banquet ; they put out their hands to help them- 
selves to the dishes before them ; in the very act 
their hmida were converted, by the influence of Ziito, 
into cloven feet ! He went down to the court-yard, 
«iyhere he appeared in a carriage drawn by cooks and 
hens. While the royal guests were crowding the 
windows to behold this exhibition, he planted the 
antlers of the stag on their heads. They could not 
prithdraw from the windows ; and he availed himself 
of the opportunity to apply to hie own use tbe moot 
dainty luxuries he could find on the table at which 
Ihey bad been sitting ! 

I Ziito was at one time very much in want of some 
Ush. He took up a few graine of corn, and meta- 
morphosed them into as many hogs. These he drove 
to the bouse of a dealer in ewine, to whom he eold 
Ihem for ready nion<sy. He warned the dealer not to 
drive them to the river side for water — a hini which 
ihe man laughed at as a joke; but when he did drive 
them thither, the moment they touched the element 
the animals resumed their pristine character of grains 
of corn. The dealer, in a furioue passion, sought 
(]iut the .enehantor all over Prague. At length he met 
iirith him in a shop, and charging him with the im- 
^ition which he had practised, demsnded back the 
purchaao nwney* Ziito, having no raoiMy in his 
^uree, preeerved a dogged silence. The angry cre- 
ditor took hold of his leg to pull him faito the straet ; 
the leg and thigh came away from the body of Ziito, 
Itho auramoned his mutilator beforo a magistrate for 
tiie injury be had received. His worahtp wasof opin 
Ion that the loee of the limbs was a fair set-off 
against the debt, and Ziito escaped the prosecution 
W his dupe. 

'< It wss currently believed in England, in the four- 
teenth century, that Raymond Lulli, a magician from 
Majorca, who was said to have gained possession of 
a philosopher'a atone, snd who was actually invitod 
to this country on thai account by Edward I., suppli- 
ed that monarch with six millions of money, to enable 
him to carry on the war againat the Turks. Lulli 
boasted litde of his power of transmuting the base 
metals into gold. He said that bis •- groat art** was 
a ceruin hidden foenlty, by which he ensbled any 
pereon to argue for many houra consecutively in the 
most logical manner, on any subject whatever, even 
though the party had never before paid the matter the 
slightest attention. Had Lulli flourished in our days, 
he would be sn invaluable acquisition to many mem. 
ben of Parliament. 

The art of transmutation was so fully believed in 
England in the fourteenth century to have been car- 
ried to perfoetion, that an aet was passed in the fifth 
resr of the reign of Henry IV., by which thomanu- 
jhetnre of gold or silver from the base metals was 
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RAILROAD IRON, &c. 

^T Sealed pn»oMli wlU be racelved uatil the ISUi 4ay of 
Serieoiber neit, for the Inimedlate dellfery tbereaAer at Suf- 
fblk. Va., oftfO HMt ef Rallioad Iron iu ban fron 14 to 18 fi«t 
In lengtb— S Inches wtde by half aa tocb thick— pi^reed with 
oeuatmualc hotrt^lliior an Inch In illameter, 1 foot or 13 inch- 
ee apart from ceatre to centre ; and Tor 16 torn of SpHiet 4 
laeiiea long end ftii* of an Inch In diameter. Bpedmenf of the 
latter, and driwiaa of the mil abowlnf the else and ahape of 
the hole, ahape oftbe rati, and angle nf the warf, will aceoan 
|.any each Mi. WALTER UW YNN, CIvU Bngiueer. 

Engineer*! OOee, Portimoath it R. R. R. ) 

Soffiilk, Va., Attguat 18. | a36 3t 



TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

9^ The MibMrlber having erected extensive BMChiaery for 
the SMinufbctera of the Iron VMk Ibr Railroad Cats, and hav - 
log oMda nrrangeaiealt with Mr. rhlebaa Davie, pnienieii of 
tbooelebimled wtre diWed wheele, will enable him to flt up at 
short notice any niiiHber of cari which may be wanted. 

Theetopertorltyofthe ab(»ve Wheda has been fally teeied 
cm the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, wli^re they have been in 
constant we for some months past. Having fittiMl up Wheels 
for six handred <;«s, the suheerlber flatters blmmlf that be can 
execute ordert la the above line to the sailsOtctioo of pervoaa 
tequirliig siteh woile. The h»catioo of tbe shop being on Hm 
tlde-watecs of tbe Cbesapeafce Bay, will enable Mm to ship the 
worlc to any of the Atlantic ports, on as rcaaoaaMa terms as 

SI be ofleledlnr any person. AU orders will be nscnted with 
patch, and ihe work warranted. Wbm there are bat a fow 
snttawaitted; the chills and panema am a» be Airaishad, or the 
ctompany pay tlie expense of making the seme, and If requiredi 
wi Ube sent with tbe wheela All Whi>els farelahed and flilcd 
1^ the snbeniber will have no extra charge on aoconnt of the 
patent right* 

jSampies of the above Wheehs which have been brokea lo 
simw their snpaiiMlty, may be eeSa at the oAce of the Railroad 
JOttinal ; at iho Bapotof the Bosmn and Provldaaoe Raihroad, 
Beston ; and at J«iba Amold*e ahon, near tbe Brood stroet 
Moose, PhiladHphla. All orden dlrocled to W. Jc B. PAT- 
TERSON, BaMmoie. or to the aabacriber, Joppa Mills. LHtle 
Qiiapowder- -Pnat-Ofliee, Bahlmore conntv, Haiyland, will 
iT^aiSmlniltn DEAN WALKBR. a » 



UAII«^VAT IROII. 

1 Flat Bart In 

'^[^ Nlaeiir.ftvetonsot 1 inch by \ loch, | lengtbsoiNtoli 

iOO do. l\ do. i Jn. | feet cooiiier sunk 

40 do. If do. I do. I holes,eiMlscuiat 

see . do. S do. { do. ( an angle of 44 de- 

800 do. 4| do. t do. I grees with spll- 

soon eicpoaed. | cing plates, nslle 

J to suit. 
ajOi1o.of Edira Rallsof SO lbs. per yard, wlihthe requisite 
chslni, keys and pins. 

Wrought Iron Riam of 30, 33. and 36 inehca di ametwr for 
Whee^ of Railway Cars, and or 00 inches diameter for Loco- 
motive wheeK ^ « . 
Axles of 34, ^, 2|, 3, 8|, 31, and 3^ inchea diameter for Rail • 
arayCacs and Locomotives of patent iron. 

The Oiove wiil be sold ireeol <lttiy, to Sute Qoveramenta 
Artd Incorjioraied Ooveruueoiat ano the Drawback ;aken in 
fiari paynuiui. A. fc O. RALSTON, 

9 Sooth Front street, FbUadelphla. 
Models and samples of allihe dlflerent kinds ofRails, Chairs* 
Pins, Weilf re. Apikes, and Snitcing Plates, In use, both In this 
tountry and Great Britain, will be exhibited to those dispoeed lo 
> gsmine there. d71meowr 

dp- TOmr AT SRSND dk DURFBKf of Pnlmyra, Manu 
facluritra of Railroad Rape, having remoted iheir eetablisb. 
m«nt(o Httilson, under the name ol Durfet^Majf fcCo.oirerto 
«upply Rope ot' any required length (wlihoot splice) lor In* 
clinad planes of Reilrneos at the shorleei notice, and deli? er 
thaui In any or the principal ciilee in the United Rutea. Asto 
;ha qualiiy <il Rape, the public are referred to J . B. Jervls, Eng. 
VI. R M. R. R. (io , Albany ; or James AKhibaW, fins i 



Hedeon and Oslaware Cnaal aod Raiteoad Company} Caibong 
lale, Luxerne county, Peansylraoia. 
Hudson, colu-nbla county, New-Tork, { 
Janaary n, 18M. > 
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Uaw oA [>g guad Bim tUa Ikcc, 

And MM upea Uii brow, wm coM, 
PhbjwkIdiiii Miliar, u^touldinn 

fVHare «ull Id imn kul kft lU aHHlld. 
And llilf, Ilnn, I* Ihe nul of all 

TiM hnpH ran bwlly rjMrlib'd— 
ANcDdBil btn In apua » tmill— 

And wJtli tlir T<niUi luie petlili'd. 
Apd ilili [fill 1 now gut unuB 

U dooa'd ID dniknaia and dccar : 
For Dcaih tai Itacvbli work hai done, 

ABdu>ea UMafton Ike ekacrlW dar 
I'd BovB ft» thM, kot iku I Know. 

Tlion lud'it a bopa bafOBd the uab : 
A kon ibit now doa krt|biar |iDw, 

A (lar BBid nniMndlB((1<>' ■>>- 



TUB DEAD CHILD. 
" Bba oai uy Idor, Mdii and day lo Ki 
Tlwflna eipanaloB sr her Aim, autmarl 
TbaanWdliii Blind, like Tarnal raae-taid 
To inddaa beaav, <•»• nr chler delllbl. 
To Bnd her fairy fooaaupi roltowiaj mar 
Harhaa.l unnmyiunifiiu,— rx her Up 
Lone aaaMK) ulna, —and tn ibe wBielit 
Tba «alM kmili of iDiwctDca la feel 

HoftailBITCbMk, 1. (■..!!«■,. 

or binlBeai, aa 
T»llHBll()illBfa^\r 



aiT kan ibai Tldda 

„. le.— and *• U bald 

WDh tad dall, orMndlj amUMd 



Hariniar bar,— and daw Willi mDainrallaui 
Tbe Hula nbu iba t ones wllh waman'a ptlda 
Iwinoihl, uir lliere wae a naad lodnk 
Wh»(CoJhadnia<lDaob[autinil. I alart, 
Half fkacrlnf Truai her cmpLr crib ibmeoaai 



t< IboBib U wete a ain lg ip> 
.VbiwhaBela wlUi Ibe anfi 



-ilaat to God ! 



And yet I wMi I bed bm taeo th* pau 
Thai wran( bar rcuurea, iwr the ahawlT while 
Beultaii arowid her Upa, 1 would ibai^aann 
Had taken Itaowii Ilka aima iranipluiitd Oower, 



Baatlll, my bwril- 



i-caiacy of bupe 



TEAILKOiD AND UANAL MAP. 
Hia tnf pnwiaed Hap t> now mdy tat Iboaa wbo «Ib- 
II. ■HttaataMto'lOhKhB. Ill* putuplaaeaoTCBlHiipMb 
MCarH.IBnDroe<ocanra,andKcaiii|>anledbrDTMr7r 
■rklttr paw, itTlBi ■ coflCtac deaerlptidn tit, M icOre 
■nab K«Jdandt»3deilBBBt.du«Iballap. AlrtUalPO . _. 
nn iB JfcrWa Pa^er wrtra, ao >» lo be fqrwardad by aiall 10 a«» 
>vlorUK«>B«^;lbcpoala(e of whlth, eaanol aitotd 4i 
ud pinbably not » cenlj, to any oar. nT tbe Mmnly. 
Pablldied.l3SWHl*i™i,N-V,hy 
>IJtf D K. MINOR fc J. E.CHALLie. 



n THR CIVIL KNGiNBtH ASv HAcuiNierr. 

■r lACriCAL TKEATLSEU OP CIVIL BNGINBEKINO, 
ftiCtlNKBK BUILIiINO, HACHINUUV. HILL WOBK, 
KNCINB WUBK. IKON FOUNDING. *«'*«■ " "■ 



awry CBM Iba kaowii itml worka or Bnnan ana roraii 
oMMoribt^wa ori(atlca,UTHBB[H,llydmlka, 

mlu. PawwMito, andOwiarBlMBBbaBtrai bsommi , 

- ' ' - audjDuraalsf proinaa: 

lUoiw, tnUaa,*c.]aaBi 



iBibMlUea. Tba wnrklac plaia udj 



■dbrtbe 
t-lhaBi ■— "— 

afarau pntMtcal _ 

laa apwanb i>(l*a bnadrcd nUto *kd iBperiBl 
dhMnaa, coMalnbH tmm Iw lo raaneea plaua, In • poitMlo. 
PrlMooaulnea. DlTkkn 1. 1i rcdTed. Fot aala, and aab- 
antoci Ipilaaa are aollcl-ed, br _ 

WM. A. cnLJIAN, No. 19 Br 



m 



rruBK AND IIOBTICULTURAL BE 
POaiTOBT, 
B|raaiiBi*dibeehar|earUis 



d«n and Dlb«i with PKESH OABDEN SeEDCI, 




wWb* 



— » baiendared and parfacHon appnsti 
__ Ml Locam, Wblu Ouub Cinrer, Wbhe Unlbarn 
w Maaiel Wonul, V<41aw Loedit, Ran Bafa, mi 

/. THOBBUBN. 
ppoalte Pon Offlu. 
Fe:ifaentrarbyiiial 



■rolknrinf pabncatlona, 

ludaan'a Uifuii 
nBTonrtoHftli^ 



BTBPHENBONt 

dcTiTa mpfar Ht/lc of PcWfeijer 
No.aMEIIiibelhitrarl, oeaiBIa 



RAIt.aOAI> OAR ^VHEELS AKO BOZBBi 

AND OTHER IIAILROAD CABTIHOB. 
rj- Afao. AXLE8 ruiniahwl and Dued (0 wbsBli complel 
Ilha JaflarKm Cotton and Wool Machlna factory and Foon 

I p'alartoo, or« Vail alree l,IIew-7ork, will be promplly «1 
inded lo. Also, CAR srRINQB. 

Alao, riaii[e Tltoa Imied eomplato. 

IB ROOERB. KETCKUM A OROSVEHOR. 



HOVKLTT -WORKS, 

Neat Dri Dock, Nc 
^THOMAB B. 8TILLMAK, Manufatli 



Cl-i 

.nJoIha'r Mathlnarif . Alw, Dr. Noll'aPawnl Tuliular Boil 
ra, iflilehaTawBtraaied.roriBfBtjaiideconolni, lu ba mupc 
lor loaoT Ihlng oflhekFnd harowrora u.nu. Th« rulfe.i 
jnurancala (iTcn thai nork ahall bsdona wii:, andsnrea 
KHiabla lorma. A ahara of public patronafa la reapeiifullj 
•olteliad. "■" 



INSTBUHENTli. 

MCRTHTUK) ANn NASTICAI. UnTaVKRHT 

MANUPACTORT. 

a- EWINhHEAHTTK. u iha alsnorthe aoadrani, 
SoTit South Blnal. one door nonh ol the Union Uoial, Balil 
nore, bcf leara (D Inrurmihalrrrianita and tba public, cape 
JallT Eiigiaaaia. ihaiihey cominaaloaianufaciBTa le ordai 
>nd keap ranala enrydeacrlptiDn of iBMrUBMnia la iha abo» 



, Inal 



.h (bey 



■wind |wiih ca 



To EwiE b Haaruo.— Alteoably lo you 
lonUuaInc*. i now offer yoa my onlnloi 
lade u yoni oalabllahDiani, Ibr (ha BaJili 
Hd Company. Thla opinion would bava 






le Inatramen 
nd OliloRai 
lianalaaiu 

order iobITq] 



enc«aflbelii 

can nowalalel) 



ipaak wlibthanvataiconll 

It la with macb pleaanra 1 ^■uiiuwrnaioiuatiL-. 

halnatruDianialn theaar'Ica procured Iroin our nonht 
laa arc conaldarad food, 1 ' 

Iba DcpartBieni of CoDaiiuctloi 

of tha Cotiipanaa| nni 0B« haai-, ., .-, 

lutlwaln nanlha.ejiceptfraai tb« occaeional luptilocilan ct 
aetaw, or fton accMaMa, to which all Inainmenia are liable 
Thay poeaeaa a flnnaaaa and ataWlliy, and atibeeaoia limi 
a naunaaa and baaBly of iiacBiton. which rtBict much uedli 
oDtbaartlataanfafad IB Ibili coDanuatoD. 

I can with cuddanc* rMomiund than aa balBf worthy thi 
aoiica oT CoBipaniea BD(B(«d hi Iniarnal iDipmiemeBta, wh> 
-i*> teqoire IkMrananu of aupuWr •orkpianiblp. 

JAMBS r. STABLER, 
Supatlnundani of Conatnc^on oliJie Baltimore and Ohli 
Railroad. 

of yo!l"Man"ra"lur^ nar™IIl"™Bplrlu.'"" 

ot'a Compaaaaa ; anil lake ptaaauTelB aipni 
flha stcallanea Dftb* worfcrnanahlp. Tba | 
ppuretf wall proponloBed lOaacureraclUlT in uaa, 
ac^ and pelnananiiy In ailiuKmanla. 

nproieDieDI oreaulnietkiB, of which eo many 

rill (Ire eyary aailafacilon when uaidln ibaflald^ 



, .. . 1 number iMinalaclBred 1^ 
of CoDatiudlun, to wit; Ilia LeTcla. andllr 
— — - — t-_ i.^.i ^jj_ renalra —■.'■'- "- 



pnaatni my oplnk 
'hapanaafibeW* 



WILUAM HOWARD. U. 8. Cli 

IHaanu-Aayou 
lla of Ihoaa iDatri 



•S ^?'.. 



tbalMfaraa rayappnnnnltiaaof mybacomlngaiii 
iheiroullUca hate (OM. I ban great raaaon lo tl 
tbt ahlll dlaplbyod In Iheb conainciion. The naainaaB ofthall 
wurfeHunakntbaabaaBibaaDldui ol (Taqiuol ramark' by ny 
■Mf. andafine accuracy ol Ihalr parfonnanea I haraiacalred 
•ailalauoiy aaauranca fionotban, whoae oplBton 1 rtaper 
tnd who ban had iban for a conaMaraMa iIbw In uaa. T 
effona you haniBadaalBcayoBroaUhllihMfBiln tbiacity. 
(■IktCB* of ih( uaoaaaltyof aendlng elaawbar* for what i 
oay wini lo onrllne. deeerTaih*un<|oalllladapprob*ikio a 

TourosutiirliaaowallBiarlK. I ramaln.youra, Ac. 

B. H. LATBOBE. 



LOCOMO^^ BNOiNBS. 

3- THE AMEKlC-V^^eAll CAKBfACECOHFANY, 
_ PHILADELPHIA, S^T^Uy lorwa the pubHe, and aa 
peclally RallroBd aad J™Vnnailoa CoMpanlea, thai tiMy 
bun beeamo eole propricw^of caitaln iBpiovaMBB In tba 
eoaainictlon of Loconiotiva enifos. „j „^,g, railway car 
rlBfci, MCIIR4 to IM. awpk«n H. Long, of tbr UaHod BUUa 
EiiJiBeiiiB, by Hncra paieM Aom tba Unlied BUUa, and tbai 
Uiey are prnaied lo txeeuu Bay onlera fbr the eonHmellaa el 
Locoinoilre Enclnca, Tendera, Ac. wlib wblth tbcy may be 
r»vorei, aad pledge ifacmaelvca la a punctual eompllana with 

' angagcRienti iboy Biay maka In nfarrMe to iUb llna si 

'hey haye already In Iheir poaaeatloD the mialalle aapara. 
for the Gonatrucllon or lime claHea of eo|lDea, vli. en- 

.'heraglDeimadeby ibem will be warranted to ir»TEi at iba 
rollowing ntea of Bpccd, va. a all ton engine u • apecd of 15 
mllea per hour ; a Ave tan engine ai a speed df IS mllea piT 
lioui ; a rnur Ian engine *T a epeed nf S I S Billaa per bour. 
"" JrperforBancclnoltaarreqKela will bawarrantcdlaaiiual 

only lo their OflciencySlhe eanvayance of bunboia, but 
loibeli durabllliy, and Ihecbea^ow and farltlly of Ibdi le- 

Tne cngloea will be adapted u the uae of uubraclle coal- 
. lne.woaJ,eslie, DrinyaiberfUclhltheriaUKid In locamollic 

The tama ahall b« quite aa faToraUa, iad ev«n non BoM- 

redfWin ab™ad. **"' 

a lolheaub)eel, will beaddroeed lolbseobaeilbar, mtfee 

r PhUadelplila, and ahaU leealTB prcnpt kltaatloB. 

By Older uf the Camsany, 

WILLIAM NOBBia. BeerelUT. 
mbcF Ed, 1413. 

furtlier InlbmatloB oa iUb aaljact BM No. dt, pago 
rr,l. 3, of Railroad Journal. 



IRMAN. 



t£ l-u MANUFAOl'UltB 



, ThiB naclilns w 



unflannc powariaaBBiaiaBcioBiiTa onamacnine* avn immv 
saally beagled wheraauch power for drlrlDfBiachlnary lain 
operallOB. Said FiIiibbbwIII maka, rend and warrant ma- 
chtnaaaaabOTCilouy peraoBawho may apply Ibr tbaaiaa boob 



ja ftoiB Iha machine completely 

red Deaa, that lu cipadiy (or balni lOeocbad la nod 
n— 1 irlaaBBalaBitodilra one macblm, i 



10 uy peraonawhoDii 
made, aad on iha nwai rBunaaiH i«i 
aellon* balrof hlepaioii rif hi foiiba us 



nachlnea ihroiithoul Ibe TlDiied Bikiaa. Any peraoa dulrtBC 
iinber Infotnaikm, or topurehaaa, wlllpleaee to call at iha 
ilngUurgh— AugBBi'lJ. ia». ' . — .r = u^_ 



A»irBHAF 



LonllnglnalniBII 
iirylngpowsrs whh 

a large aianriniBai ol Eiulaaetlng iBauumenla, manafaelurai 

•nd Boldby E. AD. V. BLUNT, IH Waur Bireat, 

'"-H caraerofHaMcnluM. 



InlhaUi 
aBioBji which! 

rihe needle, with parfecl iccurary— al 

loniomaucBiiachBd.partleulaily adapted to Ballr 
la. WU. J. VOtINO, 

MuhemaUcallaelnimeDi Makai, Nu.llDock 

The (bill 



rll Engloei 



roail Company. 
, BpoB appUcailon 



I In out poMeaion and lolghi b> 
hy. WTSnufd ba happy lo 



n> lOfMher wlih 



BORTEVISiaiABD MMCmgERiaO 
IN ■TBDUBMTS. 

Er-Tbaanbacrlbarni 



. all klada of loacrBinaBtB In 
gual.irDDiPuperlor, In priBciplaa ol 
lablpta any fniparterior majiunc- 

iBiniond Conipaaa, wHh a Tetaana at. 
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HcDsoH AND Ontario Ship Canal. — The 
foJlowing coinmunication cniiie too lute to hnnd 
for laat week's Journml : we give it, however, 
althongh too late to «id in Ibe object for which 
it was mainly de8ipie<l. 

Our views relative to the works lo which il 
nlatea, are well known. Of the New>York 
awl Erie Railroad we bitTe olUn spoken: we 
have from its first agitatiim taken a decided 
stand in its favor, and shall not cf-ast^, wbii 
Jive, to urge the importance of its enrly act 
pUsbraeni, until we shnit have taken nn ex 
sion on it to Lake Erie. Our.opinion, however, 
of the iraportanee of thie road, sud the obhga- 
tion. wbiob we consider the 8tBl« under to aid 
in ita oonatmetion, does not pri>vent our feeling 
warmly mtereated also iu the work named at 
the commencement of this article. We have 
had oeeaaion, more than ouce, to speak of it ; 
and we shall often hereafter refer to it, nud do 
all in our power to promote itH nccoiuplishiitent 
— believing, as we do, must religiously, that to 
aid in such works, is to promote the happineSH, 
impnTemeMt, and welfare of the great mass 
of th« it«c^. and that too without detracting n 
particle from the comfort of those not immedi- 
a tely b enefitted by the particular work. With 
these views rebttive to the two moat important 
worfarinttus State, aad, perhaps it may be 
said, in the United States, we are desirous 
■ee the friends of each pursuing a conciliatory 
eourse, and where opportunity presents, luding 
and forwarding the other. The fhends of ne 
iber need be apprehensive tbat there will be 
task of buaineaa for tbam. No one who looks 



over the iintnenae fertile country far west, 
which must, or rather will, ifperaiiKed, find 
market in this city, will, we think, doubt the 
uecessily and propriety of the adoption of early 
measures to snsure their coinpletioa, or enter, 
tain any Hppreheiiiiions of their want of buai- 
otiss to render them a profitable investment to 
(he stockholders, nr to the State, if construct 
•d under its direction, as the canal should be 
but the railroad should be managed by a coiu 
pony, the State contributing at leaat ottf-tkird 
to its stock, and of course receiving its share 
of the profits. Our reasous for this opinion 
are, that the estaUisbment for irnnsportation 
should atsu belong to the road, and not 
separate company, as then the whole wouM be 
managed together, and Hiore hbrmoniously. 
To the Editor of Ihe Kulnwd Juuriul : 

I perceive. Sir, by the newspapers, that a 
invention is to be held in the city of Utica, on 
the 11th inst., for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the imporlance uf constructing a 
Stsamboat Canal from Oswego, on Lake 
Ontario, toUlirn.and eventually to the JIudnon 
~'his, Sir, is n subject of vast impor. 
tance to the city of New-York, as well an to 
id Oswego, and lu ust therefore be eon. 
structed at an early day, if our citizens desire 
retain the present, and also to secure the 
'" increasing future trade of the great 
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The rapidity with which the fertile lands 
of Miebigiui, Illinois, and Indiana, bordering 
mainly on the great lakes, or rivers easily made 
navigable, are brought into cultivation, has 
seldom, if ever, bad a parallel; and the eaae 
with which a crop of wheat is ruised on much 
of those lands, is unknown to, and can hnrdly 
be ima^ned bv, those who have not visited 
them. It ia not unconmiun fur n in;in who has 
the II 
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heHl thkSret year of hisreaidence on his new 
farm ; much of which, perhaps most of it, be- 
ing prairie, requires only a powerful team, 
with a sharp plough, after having burned the 
grass, to prepare it for sawing. Thus, you 
will perceive, Sir, that immediate enltivation 
of the aoil will follow, and immense ijuanlities 
of grain will be raised in that country, if a 
idy and cheap mode can be devised for trans- 
porting it to market. The important question, 
therefore, to be answered, is, now shall this be 
accomplished? 1 ask hoto diall a direct, eaty, 
and cheap couimuuication be opened between 
the Hudson and Mississippi rivers T 

Will you allow me, through your Journal, to 
give my views, and at the same time to ai' 



those who have more inlelligence upon the sub. 
ject, and more leisure to investigate il, an ex- 
pression of theirs lluvugh the same medium, 
that the public may be mforraed ns to its jeo- 
ibiUty and Importance ? 
r would commence operations upon the see- 
on between Oswegu and Utica, which might 
B completed by the time the Utica ami Sche- 
nectady Railroad slinll be ready for use, upon 
which and the present eanal the trade of the 
lakes and the noTtbern part of the Slate of 
of New- York will bn accommodated, until there 
■thall be time to enlarge the present canal from 
Utica to the ffudnon, and alto to conUrucl a 
Steamboat Canal around the FalU of Niagara, 

Sadireci commmiication between 
New-York, by which wheat may 
be transported, as I am informed, for less than 
20 cents per bushel. By this arrangement we 
shall be prepared to intercept a gotjd part of 
the trade of the upper lakes, passing through 
the Welland Canal ; and which, unless so in- 
tercepted, when the present improvements in 
course of construction around the mpids of (he 
St. Lawrence, with locks 200 by 55 feet, with 
9 feet of water, shall be completed, will find its 

' to Montresl^and Quebec. 

'o the city of New. York, Sir, I consider this 
work of great importance. To its inhabitants, 
then, but more especially to the owners of real 
and to the MBacHAXTS of New-York, 
would I address myself, and ask them to reitect 
one moment upon the interest they have at 
itake in the completion of this work. Let 
hem not fold their arms, end say " we are sure 
of the trade we now have and also of ita regu- 
ise." Let them not rest easy until 
by their exertions tbey shall have effected the 
adoption of this important, and another etfualty, 
at least to a certain section of the State, impor- 
' int work — I mean. Sir, the Nbw-York aao 
iaiB Railkoad, a work of so much impor- 
ince to the touthtrn part of New- York, and, 
a it is now ascertained, of bo easy accom- 
plishment, as to deiiinnd ft prompt adoption by 
our next LegiBlaturi> — a work. Sir, too long 
delaued, when so loudly called for, and so much 
needed, by ao large a portion of the State. 

With the immense and rapidly completing 
works of Pennsylvania, on the one band, and 
the progressing works of Canada, on the other. 
New. York must, indeed, be blind to her own 
nterest, if she hesitates one moment in adopl- 
ng and pushing forward these two grand worlis 
if^improvement, which will place her beyontl 
jom^tlitimi for the trade, at least, of the vast 
region of fertile country bounding upon the 
great " inland seas" of the west. Tkii, how- 
aver, is not all ; complete then two works, and 
another of equal importance tu New.York will 
follow — I mean from Cbioaoo, on Lake Michi- 
gan, to ibe^tiavigable waters of tlu Illinois river. 
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—thereby opening a direct and safe inland 
steamboat communication between New-York 
and New-Orleans of over 3,500 miles, and thatP 
too, with only about two hundred and seventy 
five miles of oanal, which may be estimated at 
probably not ^over 950,000 per mile, or 813,- 
750,000— but a trifle more than New-York has 
already expended on her canals : an amount, 
Sir, which the city [of New-York alone could 
without inconvenience furnish ; and by so ap- 
plying it, increase the value ot' its property by 
the increase of business from this source alone, 
over and above what it would be without it, 
more than double that amount. And, Sir, do 
I over-rate the enterprize and intelligence of 
the city of New- York, when I say, if permitted 
so to do, she would, at her own expense, con 
struct this splendid work ? I think not, and am 
therefore desirous to arouse those who are so 
much interested to the ipiportancc of t;<king 
part in the proceedings of the Utica Convention 
on the 11th — a period, by the by, very conveni- 
ent for the subject, being the day at\er the meet 
ing of the two political State Conventions, at 
the same place and at Herkimer, at which will 
undoubtedly be assembled delegates from every 
county in the State, and who may come pre 
pared to take part in its deliberations. 

A New-Yorker. 

Saip Canal prom Obwboo to thb Hudson.— >Our 
columnB furnish the report of a Committeo of the 
Chamber of Commerce, made aome time ago, in re. 
lation to this mafrnificent project, and to the intereat 
which this ciiy in particular has in its accomplish* 
ment. No order haa as yet been taken by the Cham- 
ber on the matter — meanwhile we ask attention tu 
the statements and reasoning of the Report, and have 
only space to add here, that a Convention is to as- 
semble at Utica on the llth inst., (next Thursday) of 
delegates from the various coumies, and from this 
city, more immediately interested in such an improve- 
ment. — [N. Y. American, of Monday, 8th in?t.] 

Report of the Committee of the Chamber of Commeree^ 
upon the Letter of •• the Corresponding Committee 
of the Citizens of the County of Oswego" 

The Letter and Docaments which were referred 
to us, indicate two projects of great importance to 
the nation at large, and especially inierosiing to the 
people of this State : the first proposes the construe^ 
Hon of a Ship Canal around Niagara FaUo^ by means 
of wkich a communication will be effected between 
Lake Ontario and the upper Lakes. Vessels navi- 
gating Lake Erie and Lake Ontario can now ap- 
proach within eight miles of each other, and thu pro. 
posed work would not, probably, much exceed chat 
length. We have no calculation of its cost, except 
' an incidental assertion of the Committee of the Citi. 
sens of Oneida County, that a Canal, of sufHcient ca. 
pacity, to meet all the probable wants of our inland 
Commerce, can be completed for less than two mil. 
lions of dollars : but, if the opinion of its importance 
which those gentlemen have expressed be correct, 
the question of expense is unworthy o( the consider, 
ation of the Government of the United States, undei 
whose superintendence it should be executed. We 
will briefly state some of the reasons which have 
been urged, why this should be a National Work. 

1. The large number of Slates whose resources 
would be thereby developed, and their productions 
borne to a market with greater economy of time and 
money. New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Michigan Territory, arc all directly in. 
terested, being bounded in part hy f he chain of Lakes 
on our Northern frontiers ; Kentucky and Western 
Virginia have an indirect interest in the project, 
through their conununication with Lake Erie, by 
means of the Erie and Ohio Canal ; and States more 
remote, by their artificial works and the means oi 
communication which Nature has provided, would 
largely participate in that increase of facilities, and 
advancement of prosperity, which would result from 
the completion of this magnificent enterprize. 

2. The chain of Lakes furninhes iho natural and 
expeditious mode of communication with the Indians 
of the North.west. The removal of the chief impe. 
diment which obstructs tlicir nevigaiien, would ena> 
ble the Government to give greater efficiency to its 
paternal zeal in favor of this unhappy race, and by 
bringing the ui nearer lo the bles&ings of civilization 
and Christianity, change them from cruel to^s or ca. 
priciotts frieuds iato industhoua and useful neighbors. 



3. The inestimable importance of our having the* 
command of the Lakes in the event nf our being again 
involved in a war. ^f this work were constructed, 
ail the munitions of war could be conveyed with so 
much ease and rapidity, that any point threatened 
with attack could be strengthened with little delay, 
and a single fleet would form the cheap and efRcaci 
ous defence of our most extended and most valuable 
line of frontier. 

4. The rapidity with which the industry and enter, 
prize of the people of Canada, sustained by the rich 
rewards of a fertile soil, and encouraged by the mu 
nificeni policy of their Government, is raising up i 
.lungeious rival in our immediate Reighborhood ; 
d.ingerous in peace, from the numereus temptations 
and inducements which she offers to many of the 
most productive regions in our country to seek with 
her a market for the sale of their own products, 
and the purchase of foreign commodities ; and in 
war, from her numerical force, increasing with won 
•leriul rapidity, and from the position which sheoc. 
cupies in relation to us, a position which she is con. 
tinually strengthening. From the Documents ac 
Gompanying the letter referred ta us, it appears 
that the emigration from the British Isles to the Ca. 
nadas averages 50,000 annually; that, in addition 
to the Kideau and Wetland Canals, several schemes 
of extensive iniercommunication have been com 
menced ; that the soil in general is extremely fertile; 
that, of the thirty steamboats which last year navi 
gated Ontario and the St. Lawrence, only three be- 
longed to ports on the American side ; and, to use 
the language of a recent Memorial to Congress, 
"that, during .the last five years, it has grown, 
in the resources of population and wealth, in agri. 
cultural improvements, commercial enterprize and 
indusiry, beyond what is known to have been ac 
complished within the same period in the most 
flourishing parts of our own favored country.*' 

These considerations enforce the necessity of 
our acting with a liberal zeal, tocounterbat^ce the 
exertions of so sagacious and enterprizing a rival ; 
and if the Government of the United Statej should 
refuse to interfere, the project by which we shall at 
once be placed upon an equality with our competitor, 
and perhaps secure a superiority, is amply within the 
resources of our own State. When effected, the re. 
suit will be that, instead of aeeing the products of 
the most fertile portion of our Northern and North, 
western territory carried to Montreal, we shall 
have a large portion of our Canadian neighbors 
resorting to the market of New York, through 
the channel, the constnictiDg of which is the se- 
cond project suggested in the papers now under 
consideration. 

This proposes to provide the means of passing ves- 
sels of from 100 to 200 tons burthen, from Lake On- 
tario to the Hudson, by improving the navigation of 
the Oswego River and Oneida outlet, making a na- 
vigable communication from the head of Oneida 
Lake to (he Mohawk, and removing or overcoming 
the impediments which that river offers. The indi- 
viduals recommending this measure are men of 
practical wisdom, who have long bad the subject 
under consideration ; and they confidently express 
the opinion, that a steamboat communication, by 
ihis route, lietween Ontario and the Hudson, would 
not cost more than two millions of dollars. An 
enhghtened policy would induce our State te execute 
the work at ten times that cost, if we can credit the 
prophecy of Judge Wright, that *' the completion of 
the Welland Canal, and of the Canal around the Ra- 
pids of the S(. Lawrence, will secure to the Caliadaa 
one half of the trade of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Michigan.** 

We have unquestionably derived great advantages 
from the Erie Canal, and we owe a large debt of gra- 
titude to that illustrious man whose decision and en- 
ergy created it; but it caimot be denied, that it has 
nearly reached the maximum of its utility, and that 
the resources of our industrious and enterprizing po. 
pulation require additional means for their full deve- 
lopement. Many bulky and heavy articles are ex- 
cluded from the Canal by the rates of toll, and the 
number of these will continually enlarge, as the pro- 
ducts of eur skill and labor are increased. The great 
lumber counties lying along our Southern line are 
threatened with an entire exclusion, and are some- 
limes compelled to resort to the Baltimore market. 
over the Rapids and iotricaoies of the Suequehan* 
jnah, instead of seeking that which habit and inclina- 
'tion would indicate. If a steam navigation were 
open from the city of New. York to Oswego, the nu- 
merous rivers and lakes whioh run through the cen. 
iral and Southwestein parts oi our State, towards 
Ontario, would supply, with easy additions from Art, 
the means of junction with that Lake, which, upon 
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the completion o'* **■**?--- Aai?*'*'*'' '"^"'^ ^ **"• 
termination of an iniaiiu »* » Tk ''^ a greater circom. 
ference than the £asu>^* ''he existing Canals, to. 
gether with a Railroad tlirougli ^^ Sonthera tier of 
counties, from the HudaoQ to Lake Erie, would bring 
all parts of the State, which are not immediately 
within the scope of the proposed improvements, into 
an expeditious and economical communication with 
the Atlantic. We shall then have done all that a li- 
beral policy can suggest, to develope and improve 
the blessings of a bountiful Providence. 

The limits within which we deem it expedient to 
confine this report, do not permit our entering into a 
detail of arguments and illustrations to support the 
opinions which we have expressed, nor do we con- 
sider ourselves called upon to recommend any imme. 
diate action by the CuAMBBa of Commucb ; but, in. 
asmuch as every question of internal improvements 
within our State is deeply interesting to all elaaaes 
of individuals incur ciiy, and in a particular degree 
te our merchants, we respectfully recommend the 
adoption of the following resolutions. 

Resolved, That a Standing Committee be ap. 
pointed to originate, receive, and answer communi- 
cations of our fellow-eitizens throughout the State, 
upon the sutyect of Internal Improvements. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be requeeted to as. 
sure the Corresponding Committee of the Citizens 
of the County of Oswego, that this Chamber appre- 
ciates the public epirit which animates them, — eon- 
curs in opinion with them respecting the importance 
of the projects which they reconunend, — ^and will 
cheerfully co-operate in attempts to conduct them 
to an early completion. Isaac S. Hone, 

John S. Cbary, 
Auoe. Wtnkoop. 

June 9, 1834. 



Internal Impovemsnt. — Great RaUroad 
from JSew- York to fVashingUm, through PhUa- 
delphia to Baltimore, — The continuous line^of 
railroad which is intended to run uninterrup- 
tedly from New-York to Washington, through 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, is undoubtedly 
one of the most magnificent works of the -pre- 
sent day, either in this country or in Europe. 
In point of extent it far surpasses any line yet 
possessing the slightest prospect of completion 
m the United States. 

The series of railroads from New- York to 
Washington, under different charters, grant- 
ed by different States, which combined into 
one continuous line, uniting the two large 
and all the intermediate cities in question, 
could be completed, but for one obstacle, in 
probably one year or eighteen months. This 
obstacle is the small section of 36 miles be- 
tween Trenton and New-Brunswick, in New- 
Jersey ; a section which is indeed under the 
operation of a charter for one of the old 
fashioned turnpike companies, but does not, at 
present, possess those powers of >tr«naportation 
and management which are necessary to trans* 
form it into a railroad. 

W^e have procured from the best sources of 
information a full and accurate statement of 
the present condition and prospects of the 
whole series of these railroads, which, com- 
bined, will bring New- York and Washington 
within eight hours distance of each other,»and 
of course, all the intermediate cities in like 
proportion. This information is so interesting 
that we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of 
communicating it to the public. 

And first, the railroad from Washington to 
Baltimore. The lens^th of this section is S7 
miles, being a branch of what is called the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, chartered under 
the joint powers of Congress, and of the State 
of Maryland. This road is now in the pto^ 
cess of construction. A large section is fin- 
ished, and it is believed that it could be com- 
pleted in less than a year. 

2. From Baltimore to Port Deposite Bridge 
on the Susquehannah. This section is also 
chartered by the State of Maryland — the stock 
subscribed, the route sunreycd »nd located, 
and could be put under contract and finished 
with great expedition. The road is nearly 
straight and very level — the only exception 
being a very small sweep up Port Deposite 
Bridge. Length of this seetion 41^ nules. 
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S..Frapi PoctDeposite liridge to the Mary- 
land aad Pennsylvania line — distance 10 
miles. This section is also chartered, the 
stock subscribed, route surveyed and located, 
and only waks the action of the New-Jersey 
Legislature upon the Trenton and New-Bruns- 
wick section. 

4. From the Maryland and Pennsylvania 
line to the Columbia Railroad, near Coates- 
yjUe, — distance 30^ miles. This section is also 
chartered, surveyed and located, being in the 
same situation as the two preceding sections. 
From Coatesville to the Susquehanna, the 
ground is particularly well adapted for a rail. 
road. The line laia out runs along a gentle 
ridg^, almost level the whole distance till it 
descends the bank of the Susquehanna. The 
ffTotfnd- resembles the famous ridge road of 
Western New- York. 

5. From Coatesville on the Columbia Rail- 
road to Broad street, Philadelphia, — distance 
45^ miles. This is now in use. Not a word 
need be said of this section to a Philadel- 
phia reader. It is crowded daily with passen- 
gers. 

6. From Broad street, through the North- 
ern Liberties, &c. to the Delaware river, dis- 
tance one mile. Nothing need be said of this 
short cut. 

7. From Philadelphia to Trenton Bridge, — 
distance 26| miles. This section we have al. 
ready described. It is nearly completed, and 
will be ready for the locomotive before the 
termination oi the season. 

8. Fron^ Trenton Bridge to New-Bruns wick,- 
distance ^6^ miles. This is the only section 
throughout the whole line, from Washington 
to New- York, that is not chartered for a rail- 
road. It is the condition of this section in 
which exists the whole obstacle to the com- 
pletion of a line of railroad that would con- 
fer lasting benefits on the whole Atlantic sea- 
coast — ^but of this, more anon. 

9. From New-Brunswick to Jersey city, op- 
posite New- York, — distance 30^ miles. This 
section will be completed and ready for trade 
next year — ^more than half will be jeady this 
season. 

Thus, at one view, we have a continuous 
lihe of railroads through the whole route from 
New-York to Washington, a distance of 239 A 
miles, including the breadth of the North 
River, that could be constructed and made 
ready for travelling in about a year from this 
date, provided the Legislature of New- Jersey 
would remove the only obstacle that stands 
in the way of such a magnificent improve- 
ment. — {Phil. Inq.] 



Rep&rt of the Chief Engineer to the President 
and Direetor$ of the Baltimore and Port De* 
pont RMroad Company 

Baltimore, March ^, 1^34. 

To the PfMident and Directors, &c. : 

Gentle MEN,— At the commencement of the 
present year I had the honor of receiving ; the 
appointment of your engineer. In obedience to 
instructions accompanying; the announcement 
of my election to that office, I sec on foot as 
soon as practicable, a survey, the completion 
of which on the last day of February has ena- 
bled me io submit to you the following report. 
This survey, a plan and profile oi which 1 
herewith' present^ was made with all the rapi- 
dity consistent with a proper regard to accura 
ey m the^ field operations, as I was given to un* 
derstand that it was important that I should 
lay before you its results at an early day, inl 
order that application might be made to the 
Legislature of Maryland during its late ses- 
sion, for nid in the prosecution of the proposed 
work. Much exertion was made to accom- 
plish. thi& object, but without success, as the 
session terminated too soon after the comple- 
tion of the surveys to allow time for the pre- 
paration <i( the necessary estimates and draw- 
ings. While I regret that the wishes of the 
BMi^fCqitU iM?>t & gratified as to the time oil 



the presentation of the Report and map, 1 am 

glad of the opportunity which the delay has 
afforded, of rendering both of them more fully 
illustrative of the subject to which they refer. 
In explanation of the map, I will describe 
the nrincipal characteristics of the route which 
has been surveyed. The intersection of Bos- 
ton and Hudson streets, near the margin of the 
Patapsco, a short distance west of Harris' 
creek, was selected as the point of commence- 
ment. From thence two lines were traced, 
one of them crossing the arm of the PatapsQo 
just without the mouth of the creek, and pur- 
suing the middle of Boston street to the east- 
ern boundary of the city upon the shore of the 
river, passing close to tne Mansion House Ta- 
vern, and turning to the left with a curvature 
of 2100 feet radius, until the Trap road is 
crossed ; ascending thence the valley of O'Don- 
nelL's Run, east of the Canton race course, by 
a straight line, to the summit dividing that 
run from a drain of Harris' creek ; then turn 
ing to the right by a curvature of 2300 feet ra- 
dius, until a point is attained opposite the 
buildings forming the Orange farm improve- 
ment. This route is here jomed by the other, 
which, proceeding from. the starting point 
above described, occupies the middle of Hud- 
son street to the bridge over the mouth of Har- 
ris' creek, where it begins to deflect to the 
left by a curve of 500 feet radius, and follows 
the bluff and serpentine eastern bank of that 
creek by a series of curvatures, of radii from 
7 to 1200 feet, till, leaving the steep shores of 
the stream, it ascends by a line of v^ry gentle 
flexure the favorable slope of that drain of it 
which headsjat the Orange farm, uniting with 
the line first described near the farm buildings, 
about a quarter of a mile from the Philadel- 
phia turnpike. Of the two lines, the Bostqp 
street route is. the longest by half a mile, but 
has much the advantage in point of curvature, 
besides being recommended by other consider 
rations of which the Board are already aware ; 
the estimate has therefore been made upon it. 
From their point of re-union, the single route 
thence pursued descends a drain tributary to 
Black River, by a line partly straight and part^ 
ly curved, with radii ot 17,000 and 10,000 feet, 
crossing the North Point road near its own le- 
vel, and lying upon ground in which moderate 
alternate cutting and filling is required. The 
tide- water of Back River is then crossed, near 
the residence of General Stansbury, the width 
of the crossing, which is somey^hat oblique, 
being 900 feet,'and the level of the road as- 
sumed at 18 feet above medium tide. The 
route now conforms to the course of Northeast 
Creek, whose banks are bluff, and broken by 
inlets, from the tide receding to various distan- 
ces from the general line of the margin of the 
creek. This part of the profile, therefore, prt- 
sents'a rough aspect, though the cuttings and 
fillings are neither very long nor deep ; nume« 
rous culverts will be required on this portion 
of the line. The principal branch of North- 
east Creek is now crossed in the vicinity of 
Mrs. Stemmer's mill, a little to the left ot 
which the line passes, and along the north side 
of the mill-pond, ascending a drain supplying 
the pond, and crossing a ridge between it and a 
dram of Middle River, about half a mile north 
of the meeting house. This ridge is the high- 
est ground encountered between North-east 
Run and the Gunpowder. The route then 
crosses several other drains of Middle river, 
the dividing ground between which is in eve- 
cy instance of moderate elevation. The last 
of these drains being passed near the termina- 
tion of a range of highlands called the Blue 
Hills, separating the waters of Bird Rivor and 
Middle River, the route soon after reaches 
grouibd sloping towards Bird River, which lies 
to its left, and crosses two or three of its smaU 
tributaries, traversing for a considerable dis- 
tance the extensive and finely cultivated tract 
belonging to Robert Oliver, EUq. and attain- 
ing the bank of the Gunpowder at a pdat 
«lK>ut three quaiters of a mile to the Uft ot 



his mansion. The Gunpowder is now crossed 
from Cedar Point to Caldwell's Point, between 
which its width is one mile, and its depth 
from 5 to 8 feet. From its eastern bank the 
line ascends a shallow ravine, passes a low 
sun^mit, and, avoiding an inlet trom the river 
which is encountered a little beyond the head 
of that ravine, ascends towards the dividing 
ground, separating the waters of Gunpowder 
and Bush rivers, xnis summit being attained, 
a descent towards the latter river is com- 
menced, and the route reaches it after passing 
over ground of a favorable character, crossing 
two small streams running into Bush River, 
and approaching its western bank alone the 
easy sio[>e of Dulany's Creek. The widtn oC 
Bush River at the place of crossing is one 
mile ; above the mouth of Dulany's Creek the 
width is not more than three quarters of a 
mile ; but it *is questionable whether the ap- 
proach to the west bank of the river, at the 
last point, would be as favorable as that of the 
line purveyed. A comparative location of the" 
two routes connected with the two crossings, 
can alone determine this question. On arriv- 
ing at the east bank of Bush River, the depth 
of which is from 6 to 8 feet, the ground is 
found to rise rapidly from the beach, and ja 
cutting, whose extreme depth is 17 feet, must 
be encountersd for about half a mile ; after 
getting through which the route reaches the 
gently undulating ground dividing the waters 
of Church Creek from those oi Sod Creek, or 
Beaver Dam. To the surface of this ground 
the road-bed may be ao closely accommodated, 
for a distance of about four miles, as to render 
the graduation very cheap. No stream is 
crossed in this distance, and consequently no 
masonry will be required. About two miles 
west of Swan Creek the hollow of Beaver 
Dam Branch is passed, beyond which an im- 
mediate deflection to the left becomes neces- 
sary to accommodate the high ground between 
those two streams. A pretty favorable pass 
through this ridge is found near to Hall's Cross 
Roads, on the ^ost road to Havre de Grace, 
where the route bends again to the right for 
the purpose of occupying a ravine which af- 
fords the only advantageous approach to Swan 
Creek, whose banks are of the most irregular 
and precipitous character, indented by deep 
coves, and rising almost vertically from the 
water to heights of 40 and 60 feet. The part 
of the line connected with the crossing of 
Swan Creek will be costly, on account of the 

Seat difference of level between the ridge at 
all's Cross Roads and the waters of this 
creek, and the short distance between them, 
which make it necessary to cut deeply into the 
ridge, and embank to a considerable height 
upon the creek, in order to obtain a grade of 
moderate inclination. Ascending from the 
tide of Swan Creek, the route again assumes 
the most favorable character; and crossing 
several tributaries of that creek and the Sus- 
quehanna, it reaches the latter by a line of di- 
rect course aad gentle undulation, leaving the 
town of Havre de Grace about half a mile to 
the right, and striking the river at the base of 
the highlands which form its border. From 
its encounter with the Susquehanna, the sur- 
vey passes over ground of a character totally 
opposite to that which it has hitherto traversed. 
The tide washes the bottom of the rugged 
hills which confine the river, leaving at high 
water no beach at theit base. It will there- 
fore be necessary to cut the road out of the 
steep declivity of the banks, pursuing the 
windings of their coves, and rounding their 
prominent point* of rock by curves of short 
radii. A considerable quantity of rock must 
be excavated upon the first two miles of th» 
part of the route ; it will blast well, however, 
and much of it may be removed by the crow- 
bar, as it lies in loose masses, unconnected but 
by their #eight. After paasinj these two 
miles, the river banks become <rf easier slope, 
and less stubborn material, and the west end 
ot the Port Deposit bridge may b^ reached 
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without much farther difficulty or expense. 
The best mode of getting upon the bridge will 
furnish matter for deliberation, and may be at- 
tended with some inconvenience, as, from the 
confined character of the adjacent gpround, the 
axis of the bridge must be at right angles to 
the line of the railroad, till within a very short 
distance of their meeting. In the crossing of 
the bridge by the railway, it will be necessary 
to raise the surface of the islands dividing the 
different sections of the structure, to a level 
with its flooring, and provision will probably 
be demanded for strengthening it to near the 
heavier burthens it will be required to sustain, 
compared with those which have hitherto 

Sassed over it. The conveyance of the road 
own the Susquehanna to a junction with the 
foot of the inclined plane terminating the Ox- 
ford Railroad, and to a connection with the 
town of Port Deposit, will be managed with 
sufficient facility. The survey terminates in 
that town at a point opposite the Methodist 
churchy 

In addition to the line actually surveyed, the 
map exhibits a view of several collateral 
routes which were examined, and which, in 
the location of the road, would demand at- 
tention. A particular description of them is 
considered unnecessary, as their characters 
will appear from an inspection of the drawings. 
I will now present an estimate of the cost 
of the different parts of the projected work, 
under the several heads of the graduation, 
masonry, pile bridging, and railway. 

THE GRADUATION. 

The excavation and embankment upon the 
35^ miles of the route from Baltimore to the 
Susquehanna, has been calculated with consi- 
derable exactness, and the line between those 
points is divided for the convenience of the es- 
timate into ^6 sections of various lengths. 
Upon the 5? miles from where the route touch- 
es the Susquehanna, to Port Deposit, no suffi- 
ciently precise computation of the quantity of 
material removed in the formatfon of the 



quehanna, from the end of the 36th section to 
the bridfi^e, and thence to the town of Port De- 
posit, I nave approximately estimated as fol- 
lows, guided by a comparison of the ground 
in question with a hill side of a similar cha- 
racter occurring in the ravine of the Patapsco, 
upon the route of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. ' 
7000 feet at the rate of »2 50 per ft. #17,500 

6,500 
7,390 



6500 
14780 









00 
50 



cc 



$31,390 



38!280 feet graded for the sum of 
at the rate of 85860 06 per mile. 

Upon the city section the quantity of earth 
to be removed is estimated at 18,385 cubic 
yards, which, at an average of 15 cents per 
yard, will cost 9^757 75. A part of the line 
within this sec i ion crosses an arm of the Pa- 
tapsco. No estimate is offered, however, for 
the necessary bridging, as I considered it pro- 
bable that the improvements now in progress 
under the direction of the Canton Company, 
would embrace the extension of their* water 
front along the line of Boston street, so as to 
provide a foundation for this part of the rail- 
way. 

Upon a recapitulation of the several parts of 
the estimate, it appears that the cest of the 
graduation for the entire distance of 41 miles 
1323 feet, or 41^ miles, will be as follows : 

Dblance. Cost. 

From the city bounda- 
ry to the Susquehanna, 

From the end of the 
26 th section to the Me- 
thodist Church in Port 
Deposit, - - - 

City section. 



34.2485 J$ 128,599 20 



5.1880 
.3847 



31,390 
2,757 



00 
75 



Totals, 
For superintendance and loca- 
ting curves, add 10 per cent.. 



- 40.2932 9162,746 95 



16,274 69 



9179,021 64 
road-bed could be made, in consequence of theliFrom which, for the whole distance, including 



rugged nature of the ground embraced in tnat 
part of the survey, over which, in the brief 
time allowed, a location could not be made as 
a basis for the necessary calculations. This 
latter part of the route will therefore be esti- 
mated separately, by comparison with other 
ground of a similar character, on which rail- 
roads have already been constructed. A near 
approach to the cost of graduating the entire 
line will thus be obtained, notwithstanding 
the approximate nature of the latter part of 
the estimate. The first section begins at the 
boundary of the city of Baltimore, about three- 
quarters of a mile from the starting point of 
the survey. This distance within the city it 
was thought best to consider by itself, as its 
graduation might be made under circumstan- 
not affecting that of the rest of the line : it is 
therefore called the " city section." In stat- 
ing the quantity of earth removed, no distinc- 
tion is made between excavation and embank- 
ment, for the sake of greater simplicity. 

[The tabular statement of the details of the 
estimate, showing the lengths of the sections, 
the number of cubic yards in each, the cost 
per cubic yard, and the entire cost, is omitted, 
and the general results presented as follows.] 

The united length of the 26 sections above 
specified is 32 miles 2581 feet, upon which the 
aggregate quantity of earth to be removed and 
supplied is 599,829 cubic yards, at an average 
cost per cubic yard of 21 ^, cts. making the to- 
tal cost equal to the sum of $126,099 20, 
which, for the above distance, is at the average 
rate of #3881 31 per mile for the removal oi 
the earth alone. About 10 miles of the route 
passes through timbered land, the clearing of 
which for the necessary breadth may be esti- 
mated at 9250 per mile, or for the whole dis* 
tance, 92500, which, added to 9126,099 20, 
makes 9128,599 20, or per mile 93,968 26. 

The cost of graduating the part of the route jltures for three bridges, 
which pursues the precipitous oank of the Sus-ll 






the length of the Susquehanna Bridge, 3671 
feet, is deduced an average cost per mile of 
94,339 91. 

THE MASONRY. 

The numerous small streams intersecting 
the line of the survey will be passed by rect- 
angular culverts constructed in the most eco- 
nomical manner. With the exception of the 
tide rivers, there are but three streams re- 
quiring bridges, the principal branch of North- 
East creek,at Mrs.Stemmer's Mill, Swan creek, 
near the head of its tide, and Wilton Run, a 
considerable branch of the latter. These three 
bridges will consist of stone abutments, with 
superstructures of wood. The masonry they 
will require will be included in the statement 
I will proceed to give. The cost of the super- 
structures will be stated separately. 

[The particulars of the quantity and cost of 
the culvert and bridge masonry upon each of 
the 26 sections are omitted, and the aggregates 
alone slated, as follows.] 

The total number of perches upon the 26 
sections, from Baltimore to the Susquehanna, 
is 7,302. the average estimated cost of which 
per perch is 94 27^?^, making the entire cost 
equal to 991,201. 

The two small bridges over Stemmer's Run 
and Wilton Run, are allowed a space of 15 
feet each, which, at the rate of 910 per run- 
ning foot for their flooring, will maxe their 
cost $300. A space of 100 feet is proposed for 
the passage of Swan creek, by a frame upon 
the plan of CoL Long, costing $15 per foot 
linear ; making the cost of the superstructure 
of this bridge 91500. Adding these items to 
the cost of the masonry, the result will be thus, 
for the 26 sections : 

Total cost of culvert and bridge 
masonry,'- - - $31,201 00 

Wooden superstruc- 

1,800 00 

■ ■ » 933,001 00 



For the part of th^ '^^te along 
the Susquehanna, the «asonry re* 
quired will be nearly thus : 

18 culverts at an average of $100 
each, - - - - , 

Bridge over Steele's Run, at 
junciiou with Oxford Railroad, 



Add 10 per cent, for contingen- 
cies and superintendance, - 



1,800 00 
300 00 
$35,101 00 
3,510 10 



$38,611 10 



Entire cost of masonry upon 41 J 
miles, - - - - - 
being $936 03 per mile." 

In estimating the quantity of the masonry, I 
have allowed large vents lor all the streams 
crossed by the route. It may, in the construc- 
tion of the road, be safely practicable to reduce 
the size of many of tfie culverts, and in no case 
do I think an increase in their dimensions will 
be required. I have been aided, in fixing their 
cost per perch, by a knowledge of the contract 
prices for similar structures' upon the lateral 
railroad to Washington, which passes throujg^h 
a country affording about the same facilities 
for procuring materials as those which exist 
upon the route to Port Deposit, excepting the 
portion of it along the Susquehanna, where 
stone may be procured immediately on the 
line at the least possible expense. 

THE PILE BRIDGES. 

In order to effect, at a reasonable expense, 
the passage of the wide inlets of the Chesa- 
peake bay, which are crossed by the route, it 
is obvious that the above description of bridge 
must be resorted to, being manifestly cheaper 
in its construction than any other structure of 
wood, stone, or other material that could be 
devised. The great width of ihe Gunpowder 
and Bush rivers would preclude the employ- 
ment of any mode of crossing them, other than 
an economical one. This species of bridge, 
in its simplest and cheapest form, consists •f 
a succession of rows of piles supporting the 
roadway, each row containing only a suffi- 
cient number to sustain the vertical pressure 
of the flooring and its load. Where tne struc. 
ture is not subjected to shocks from ice or drift 
wood, the rapid current or violent agitation of 
the water, this form has sufficient solidity 
But it would not be proper to leave the bridges 
which it is proposed to throw over the rivers 
in question unfortified by precautions against 
the shocks just described, which, in the Gun*, 
powder particularly, will at times take place, 
especially at the oreaking up of the winter, 
when considerable bodies of ice and timber 
urge their way outwards to the bay. I have 
therefore provided, in the design which I sub- 
mit, for the security of the bridges against ac« 
cidents, even at the expense of a considerable 
augmentation in their cost. The details of 
the estimate of this part of the work are as 
follows. The rows of piles are supposed to be 
driven at intervals of 12 feet. The cost of that 
number of feet in length of the proposed bridge 
is therefore exhibited. 

1 cap piece, 23 feet long, 10 by 13, 
4 pieces scantling, 5 by 53, 48 feet 

linear, 

3 joists, 3 by 13, 34 do., 
Bracing for piles, 4 by 8, 60 do., - 
Two-inch plank for flooring, 576 feet 
board measure, , - - - - 
Hand railing, 100 feet do., . 
Horizontal timbers bolted to piles at 
low water mark, - . . - 
10 iron bolts, | inch square, ave- 
raging 3 lbs. each, at 7^ cents, - 
18 lbs. spikes and nails, at 6 cents, 
6 piles averaging SO feet long each, 
180 feet run, at 7 cents, ... 
Driving piles, at $1 50 each, 
Workmanship to superstructure ex- 
clusive of the railway, - - - 



93 64 

3 60 

86 

1 93 



6 
1 



76 
00 



3 70 



3 
1 

13 

9 



17 
OS 

60 
00 



13 00 



Coat of 13 feet in length of the bridge, 955 3S 
jbeing 94 61 per foot. 
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When the location shall have been estab- 
lished upon the most favorable line, the lengths 
of the serera) pile bridges will be thus : 
Back riverj .... 900 feet 
Gunpowder, - - . . 5,900 " 
Bush river, . - - . 3,800 " 



Aggregate length of pile bridges, 10,000 feet 
which, at #4 61 per toot linear, will show 
their entire cost to be - - . #46,100 

Adding 10 per cent, for contingen- 
cies and superintendance, - - 4,610 



#50,710 

For this sum it is believed that a stability 
may be given to these bridges which will se- 
cure them from those accidents against which 
it is of such great importance to guard them, 
as their destruction or serious injury by ice or 
drift wood, by breaking the continuity of the 
railway, which they contribute to support, 
would stop the transit upon the entire line. 

TH£ RAILWAY. 

In the construction of the first track, I would 
recommend the adoption of the cheapest plan 
upon ^hich a railway could be built suffi- 
ciently firm to withstand the action of the pro- 
iMible transportation over it for 5 or 6 years 
after its completion. Within this time, by the 
aid of the first, a second track may be laid 
down of a more permanent and perfect descrip- 
tion. In this way the immediate outlay upon 
the work would be made as small as possible ; 
and opportunitv be afibrded to test the value 
of the projectea road as an investment of capi. 
tal, to construct the second track in the most 
economical manner, and to appl^ to it any im- 
provements in the form of railways, which 
may, in the mean time, be discovered. In the 
folowing estimate I have pursued the princi. 
pies just expressed. It is proposed to obtain 
the timber of which the railway will be con- 
structed, from the country adjacent to| the line 
of the 'road, and no difficulty in procuring the 
recroiired quantity is anticipated. The railway 
wiU consist of oa^ logs of dimensions confined 
within eertain limits, supported bjr sleepers 
M|^t feet apart ; the sleepers and intermedi- 
ate parts of the logs resting upon the earth ; 
the iron rail bearing upon the longitudinal sills 
properly hewn for the purpose. 

■STIMATK. 

11,000 feet linear of oak sills, hewn 
upon the upper and under sides, 
delivered on the road at 7 cents per 

foot, #770 

673 oak sleepers delivered in a 
rough state upon the road, at 30 
cents each, .... 1203 50 

760 plates for the joinings of the 
rails, at #83 02 per thousand, - 25 78 

1,000 lbs. ^ ineh spikes, at 94 cents 
per lb. '..•-. 9250 

Small nails for plates, ... 3 58 

Transportation of 23 tons iron, by 
water and land, at #3 per ton, - 09 00 

Workmanship of a mife of single 
track, 750 00 

Dressing ofiT the road bed and open- 
ins dnins, ' - - . . 50 00 

Loeiu superintendance in pay of con- 
tractor 100 00 

Contingencies 7 per cent., #144 44 — 

superintendance 5 per cent. #103 17 247 61 

22^ tons bar-iron rails, 2| inches 
broad, I inch thick, at #45 per ton, 1,006 65 



Cost per mile of single track, #3,317 62 

For the entire distance of 41^ miles the coat 
of a single track will therefore amount to #136,- 
661 83. 

Allowing for the above distance of single 
traek 3) miles of a second track, laid down at 
the same time with the first, and to be used for 
the . accommodation of trains passing each 
other, or stationary at depots, and for the re- 
ception of cars employed in repairs, we have a 



length of 45 miles of single track, which, at the 

above rateper mile, will cost . #149,292 !K) 

Allowing 2d turnouts for the whole 

length of the line, at #110 each, 2,750 00 



Entire cost of 45 miles of single 



railway, 



#162,042 90 



BKOAPITULATION. 

The several items of the foregoing estimate 
beins brought together, present the following 
result as the entire cost of the work : 
Graduation with 10 per eent. added 

for contingencies, - - #170,021 64 
Masonry with do. do. ' - - 38,611 10 

Pile bridging with do. do. - 50,710 00 

Railway ana contingencies, . 152,042 90 



#420,385 64 
Being for the distance of 414 miles, at Uie rate 
of #10, 191 17 per mile. 

In addition to this sum to be expended in the 
construction of the road, a further outlay for 
putting it into operation will be required im- 
mediately afler its completion, whicn may be 
estimated nearly as follows : 
4 locomotive engines with their tend- 
ers, at #4,000 each, - . #16,000 
10 passenger coaches, at #600 each, 6,000 
50 transportation cars, at #150 each, 7,500 
Depots, water stations, car houses, 
o&c, cheaply built, say, - - 5,000 



#34,500 

With this addition to the cost of construct- 
ing the road, the capital to be expended before 
any of the advantages of the project can be re- 
alized, wiU be #454.885 64. 

The business of the road could indeed be 
commenced with a rather less costly establish- 
ment than the one above estimated : but if the 
anticipated success attend the work, the sum 
of #do,000, at least, must be laid out within 
the first year from its completion, and may 
therefore be regarded as a present expenditure. 

COHCLCDINO aSMARKS. 

Having gone through the preceding details, 
I respectfully submit their results to you with 
a few further observations. The encourage- 
ment to the prosecution of this work is un- 
doubtedly j^at. As its projectors, you are 
well acquainted with the advantages in point 
of trade and travelling which it will be likely 
to secure, whether as a part of the great in- 
land thoroughfare from north to south, or in 
its connection with the valley of the Susque- 
hanna. A work holding out such prospects 
of profit to its proprietors would justify a large 
expenditure in its construction. Its estimated 
cost must, however, be admitted to be mode- 
rate, when compared with that of a majority 
of the railroads hitherto constructed ; for when 
completed, with a second track, its cost will 
not probably exceed #15,000 per mile. The 
annual charge for repairs to the graduation 
must also be small, on account of the incon- 
siderable depth of the excavations and em- 
bankments, which, neither by slips or settle- 
ments, will give rise to expense in their re- 
moval or supply, or interruption to the use of 
the road. And yet, this economy in the first cost 
and subsequent repairs is consistent with the 
employment of ascents and curvatures of as fa- 
vorable a character in respect to the moving 
power and speed of transit, as those which 
are used upon the Lateral Railroad to Wash, 
ington, and the advantages of which upon that 
road have only been obtained byr a most costly 
graduation. It should be a subject of particu- 
lar congratulation to this Company, that they 
are enabled to impart to their work those va- 
luable characteristics of gentle ascents and 
curvatures, inasmuch as by means of them 
they can compete upon more equal terms with 
the water carriage from the Sus(}uehanna, and 
transport the United States' mail with a rapi- 
dity as great as that with which it will be 
conveyed upon the Washington Railway. 

In concluding this reports it is with much 



pleasure that I acknowledge the value of the 
aid I have received in the survev upon which 
it is founded from Messrs. H. R. Hazlehurst, 
Hopewell Dorsey, and James Murray, who 
executed the field and office duties under my 
direction. By their industrious and well di- 
rected eflforts, the surveys were completed in 
about seven weeks after their commencement, 
although conducted in mid-winter, and for a 
part of the time duriiig the prevalence of very 
inclement weather. The aggregate length of 
the lines run was about 50 miles, 7 of which 
were traced with the precision and care of a 
definitive location. From the experimental 
survey previously executed by Messrs. Popple- 
ton, I)awson, and Isaac Knight, as far as the 
Gunpowder River, I derived assistance in con- 
ducting the line to that point in the loute, and 
the general map of the country between Balti- 
more and the Susquehanna, made in illustra- 
tion of the reconnoissance of the Messrs Shri. 
vers, also yielded me some useful information. 
With great respect, I remain, gentlemen, 
your obedient servant, 

Benj. H. Latrobb. 

DiviDBNO. — The Saratoga and Schenectady 
Railroad Company have declared a semi-annual 
dividend of four per cent., payable on the 92d 
inst. 

The nett profiu of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Rail Road for the six months ending 30th June, were 
34,693/. The Directors have ordered a dividend for 
that period, £4 IDs. per share. 

Improved Method of SheiOMng the Bottoms 

of Vessels, 

To the Editor of the Mechanies* Magaaine : 

Sir, — Having in a late communication 
described an apparatus for raising vessels 
for the purpose of repair, I shall now pro- 
pose an improved method of sheathing the 
bottoms of vessels, as follows : Long plates 
of copper, or other metal, are cut to a breadth 
and shape nearly corresponding with those 
of the planks over which the sheathing is to 
be laid ; and these plates are so placed on 
the planks that the edges of each plate shdll 
lie between tlie seams of the planks. Each 
plate is first tacked to the bottom with small 
tacks or nails, merely sufiicient to sustain it, 
till two or more plates are placed side by 
side, the edges of each two plates being 
nearly one fourth of an inch apart ; then a 
flat rod of copper or brass, about five eighths 
of an inch wide, and one eighth of an inch 
thick, having counter-sunk screw holes 
through it at every two or three inches of 
its length, is placed over the seam formed by 
the edges of each two plates, and is fastened 
with wood screws, or nails with heads simi- 
lar to those of wood screws, that when dri- 
ven the heads may be even with the surface 
of the metallic rod. The plates and rods 
should be as long as the vessel to which 
they are applied ; but when this is not prac- 
ticable, the ends of each piece must be 
chamfered so that the end of one piece 
may extend a little over that of another, 
without occasioning any projection or im©- 
venne^s in the surfoce. The principal ob- 
ject of the improvement is to facilitate the 
speed of vessels, particularly steamboats. 
For this purpose, plates of an alloy, com- 
posed of tin and lead, equal quantities, are 
decidedly preferable to those of copper. 

I claim OS original the method of fasten- 
ing long plates of sheathing by means of 
rods, as above described. 

R. Porter. 

BiUerica, Aug. 13, 1884. . i 
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Animal l^chanics, or Proofs of Design in 
the Anim^ Ftame. Part IJ., ghowing tlte 
Application of the Living Forces. [From 
th« Library of Useful Knowledge.] 
(Continued Ihm jmsf VflJ 
" With these facts before in, we turn with 
interest to what the anatomist too oflen con- 
templates with uDconcnrn : we mean the dif- 
- ferent curves in the branching of tlie arte- 
ries tind veins ; for by this law of hydraulics 
the junction of the branches snd trunks «f 
the arteriaa and veins ought to be different, 
as the one vessel, the artery, carries the blood 
out from the heart, that is, from trunk to 
branch ; and the othar vessel, tho v«in, car- 
ries it in the opposite direction towards the 
heart, or from branch to trunk. 

And, in matter of fact, their braachinzs 
«r* very different, and characteristic of the 
vessels. We have heard a teacher of uia- 
tomy express himself in this manner ; ■' The 
arteries are active and powerful vessels, 
which carry the arterial blood out From the 
heart ; and they receive the forcible impe- 
tus of the heart. When they are wounded; 
the man bleeds to death ; therefore, nalure 
conveys these vessels into the recesses of 
the body, taking advantage of every protect. 
ing bone — convoying them so that the bones 
and the muscles protect them. I'here are 
no irregularities in their course, and their 
branches go otF at a determined angle, and 
never irregular ; but the veins," he would 
continue, " are vessels of less importance : 
they convey the blood back to the heart, 
with a languid motwa, and if they ar< 
woonded the blood flows with so diminished 
a force that you can stop it with the pressure 
of your finger ; accordingly, nalure is more 
negligent of them ; they run in all their 
courses irregularly — some deep, some aupar- 
ficialty ; and their branches join their Irunksj 
with awkward irregular curves and elbows." 
This is in good feeling and is in part true ; 
but it contains somewhat of the error which 
runs through most anatomical discourses, of 
supposing things are irregular, as if the oh. 
jects in view were inartificial ly and imper- 
fectly attained. From inattention to the hy- 
draulic principle, he seems not to have con- 
sidered that the connection of trunk and 
branch must vary according to the direction 
of the stream — that the direction of the 
branch, which is adapted to lead the stream 
from the trunk into the branch, mnst be al- 
tered when the design is to convey the fluid 
from the branch into the trunk. 

The reader will now understand, that the 

branch of the artery (fig. 18, No. 1,) gently 

diwrges from the direction of the stream. 

Fig. 18. 



illustrate this, by observing>that if we could 
suppose the vein substituted for the artery, 
and Ihe artery for the vein — if the vein car- 
ried the blood outwards, instead of towards 
the heart, and the artery conveyed the blood 
back to the heart, — the blood could not run in 
the circle ; it would be retarded, and conges- 
tion would take place, somewhere in 
course. 

W« have seen by the demonstration above, 
that if (he veins of the human body were 

;id tubes, and if a hole were made in their 

ies, air might be drawn in instead of the 
blood flowing out. This is a matter of 
tal consequence, for if a vary little air 
blown into the veins of an animal it dies 
an instant, and there is no suffering, nor 
struggle, nor any stage of transition 
mediately does the stillness of death take 
possession of every part of the frame. 

In conversation with Napoleon's celebra. 

1 surgeon, Baron l^rrey, on the case of b 
young man wounded in the neck, he said he 
had no hesitation in declaring the cause of 
death to be air drawn in by the veins of the 
neck, and be quoted instances occurring al 
(he battle of Wagram. These circumstan. 
ces greatly increase the interest of an expB' 
riment made by Dr. Barry, who found that 
on introducing a tube into the vein of the 
neck, and placing the other end of the tube 
lel of water, the water rose during 
inspiration. The difficulty of explaining thii 
arises from those veins being membraneous 
tubes, and consequently compressible 
in the act of inspiration, not only an 
ribs and breast bone raised, but the muscles 
if the neck attached to the collar bone risi 
from the veins of the neck. By this means 
instead of suffering the compression of thi 
incumbent parts, the atmospheric pressure h 
taken off the veins ; they are brought to the 
condition of rigid lubes ; and the principles 
of hydraulics explain the rest. Thus, tig. 
"a reservoir emptied by a perpendicu. 

IFig. 19. 




white the brannh;of the vwir, in No. 2, 

tw» abruptly and at right angles. We may 



a impel it into the stream of blood in 
ns ; it enters, therefore, in this roan- 



A is the trunk of this system, called tb* 
thoracic duct ; B is the great jugular vein 
descending from the head ; and C, the great 
vein commg from the arm. These veins 
join at an angle, and the streams from them, 
in the direction of the arrows, leave a point 
between them at D, where there is no pr«s- 
ure. If two tubes enter into a larger tub« 
bliquely, and the water be flowing &om the 
esser tubes into the greater one, and if a 
bole be bored at the angle of their union, 
the water will not escape at that hole. There- 
fore, the fluid from the thoracic tube A meets 
with no impediment at the point D ; when 
. we have seen, by a former diagram, 
how the attraction of the more forcible 
stream will draw the contiguous fluid after 
By this contrivance, if we may use the 
word, the fluid in the absorbing system finds - 
access to the red blood, and is carried into 
the heart. We might continue this subject 
by considering the influence of respiralion 
on the circulation ; but we shall purme the 
inquiry into the hydraulic principles, as ap- 
plicable to the circulation, independently of 
pneumatics. 

The law of inertia, which is of easy com- 
prehension as it regards solids, is also nppli- 
fluids ; it is eaaier to keep a column 
of water in a pipe in motion than to put it 
into motion from a state of rest. 

In a forcing pump, when after each move.., 

Bnt of the piston the columns of walqr be- 
come stationary, power is unnecessarily lost 
by bringing the column of water, which is 
in this state of rest, again into motion ', but 
if a second blow of the engine be given to 
the column of water whilst it is yet movhig, 
it is found to be mora easily pressedpbr- 
ward, and no part of the fbrca is lost in urg- 
ing it from a state of rest into motion. Tliu 



jar tube, into which a smaller tube is insert- 
ed. The wai»T descending by the larger 
tube will draw the water up through the leas, 
er tube, so as to empty the glass, in which 
its lower end is immersed. 

shall here give an example of the 
in which the trunk of the absorbent 
system joins the venous system, a circum. 
stance which has not escaped the notice of 
anatomists. The absorbing or lymphatic 
system consists of a set of vessels diflerent 
from arteries and veins, which imbibe by a 
sort of capillary ^traction at their axtremi- 
and convey their fluids towards the 



blood ^esaels rec«ive firom the heart. Tbi 
stream in the trunk of ibis vessel bts no 



I evinced i 



the 



of the 



engi- 



He employs two forcing pumps i 
stead of ona, and he so applies bis lever as 

operate alternately on the one and the 
other ; to the end that the water in the pi^ 
may be kept in uninterrupted mctlion. Let 
us apply this principle to tha circulation of 
the blood. 

If the heart were the only power forcing 

I the blood, there would be a cessation of 
motion after each pulse of the bent, and 
therefore a great part of its power wootd b* 
lost. This explains why Ihere ia a po%ier 

the artery as well as in tho heart, '^e 
artery being muscular seconds the A^rm- 
lions of the heart ; its muscalaiity, and^e 
muscularity of the heart, are fowtut tiler- 
eised alternately, and which, acting Bke the . 



tre, without any such impulse as the proper double stroke of the engine, permit pO^^inter- 
val to the motion of the column of blood. If 
(ha heart had to act upon a column ^ blMd 
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at rest, not only much of its force would be 
uanecessaril}' exhausted, but it would be ex- 
cited to propel an inert body, and a danger- 
ous shock would arise from the resistance. 

If we pursue this subject, and inquire 
what is essential to such a hydraulic machine 
as we are contemplating, we shall perceive 
that the engineer meets with a difficulty in 
adjusting the powers of his two pumps, and 
finds an interval, or pause, in the applica- 
tion of their forces. 

To obviate this, he makes three cylinders, 
the pistons of which ave moved by a crank. 

Fig. 21. 




which so orders the descent of the pistons as 
to ffll np this interval, so that one of the pis- 
tons shall be always descending ; and these 
pumps propelling the water into a common 
tabe> there is no interval to the motion of 
the fluid through it. 

By this example we are led to look for 
something corresponding in the machinery 
of the circulation. We find no third active 
power, however; yet we find a quality in 
the blood vessels which answers the purpose 
much better. But to comprehend this, we 
must observe that the engineer has a more 
admirable contrivance than this of a third 
pump to adjust the action of the other two. 

He confines a body of air, which, by its 
elasticity, performs the office. The pipes 

Fig. 22. 




of two forcing pumps are carried into the 

reservoir, B ; they convey the water up to 
f, Cy by which time the air is compressed, and 

its efosticity thereby increased. That elas- 
' licity is exerted without interval, and, acting 

•n the water, C, propels it into the tube, D, 

uaintermptedly* 



Just such an elastic property is possessed 
by the arteries. The great artery which 
goes out from the heart, as we have had re- 
peated occasion to observe, makes a sweep- 
ing curve ; it is capacious, and is the most 
perfectly elastic of any thing in nature. 
Here then we have the threi^ powers which 
ehe engineer finds necessary to employ. We 
have the alternate action of the heart and 
the artery, and we have an elasticity, which, 
though passive, is essential, both to the uni- 
form flow of the blood, by filling up the inter- 
val in the action of the two powers, and to 
the safety of the engine itself ; for without 
this elasticity, there would be such a jar as 
must speedily destroy the mechanism.*^ 
Thera is nothing more admirable than the 
influence of this elastic power ; it is greatest 
in the coats of the artery near the heart, 
weaker in the coats of that artery as it re- 
cedes from the heart: this very evidently 
declares its use, but we shall take a more 
sufficient proof, although an unhappy one. 

As life advances, the arterial system loses 
much of its elasticity, and becomes rigid. 
This is so common an occurrence that wc 
can HO more call it a disease than the stiff- 
ened joints of an old man : it is the forerun- 
ner or the accompaniment of the decline of 
life. But this sometimes takes place too ear- 
ly in life, and to an extreme degree ; and 
from its effects we must call it morbid, for it 
not unfrequently happens that the muscular 
power of the heart being stiU entire'.and vi- 
gorous, the arteries can no longer sustain it. 
They are not now endowed with that power 
which, yielding to the heart's action, resists, 
and rec9ils the more it yields, — which takes 
off all sudden shock, and which in yielding 
wastes no power, since on its recoil it gives 
as much force to the acceleration of the 
blood as was lost of the heart's action. 
The artery then, becoming rigid, yields in- 
deed to the heart's impulse, but has no re- 
coil. It is permanently dilated or enlarged. 
It is now caUed aneurismal. A stronger im- 
pulse from the heart, excited by inordinate 
action or passion, chips and bursts the now 
rigid coats of the artery. If the breach be 
sudden, it is death ; if it be gradual, a pouch 
forms — a true aneurism. And now we have 
the proof we require : for this bag coming 
to press upon the solid bones, they are de- 
stroyed. That action of the heart which 
was so lightly and so easily borne whilst the 
vessels were elastic, now beating upon a 
solid structure, in a short time d^troys it. 
Thus we are led to a more accurate know- 
ledge of the fine adjustment of the active 
and resisting properties in the circulating 
vessels during youth and health, by what 
takes place on a very slight derangement of 
those powers. 



ber is immersed in a solution of the corrosive 
sublimate, which is pumpedf into a tank, in 
which the timber is held down byja trans- 
verse beam, so jis to prevent its floating, and 
after submersion for a week the operation is 
completed. 

It has already been adopted with the tim- 
ber used in the National Gallery, the new 
works at the British Museum, the ware- 
bouses of the East India Company, by various 
churches and other public buildings ; and 
many engineers connected with the Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Stanhope, Tyne, and Wear 
railways, are using timber thus prepared, in 
lieu of stone sleepers. It is also extensively 
introduced in the ship yards of England, and 
many gentlemen have adopted it in their do- 
mestic architecture. — [Nat. Gaz.] 

Tmn-Passage Boat far Canals. [From the 
London Mechanics' Magazine.] 
Sir, — It occurred to me when I was wri- 
ting the concluding paragraph of my last let- 
ter to you, that twin passage-boats having the 
form shown in the annexed sketch, (which 
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* But does the blood flow unifbnnly ? Not precisely no in 
the arteries, since the stroke of the heart is more powerful, 
or rather more concentrated, than that of the arteries. Du- 
ring the contraction of the ventricle of the heart, the ar- 
tery IS dilated, but it is neyer emptied ; and the flow of the 
blood forwards in the cmirse of the drculatbn is not for an 
instant interrupted. 

Rbxbdt for Dry Rot. — The London 
Literary Gazette, of June 14, contains a 
sketch of a lecture upon Dry Rot, delivered 
by Mr. Faraday at the Royal Institution, 
from which we learn that a complete reme- 
dy has been discovered by a Mr. Kyan, who 
submitted his proposition to the Lords of the 
Admiralty, who have caused it to be proved 
and have advised him to tak^ out a patent 
for it. The process i« as follows t The tim-' 



is a top view,) would send no waves towards 
the banks, aiid naight be used to advantage on 
canals that had no stone facing alons: the 
sides. The two outside surfaces of the 
boats are straight and parallel in the direc- 
tion of their length, but may be curved like 
any other boat, from the top edge downwards, 
and the two interior sidesmust have the gig- 
shape as nearly as possible. The two cross- 
pieces connect the boats, and the tow-line 
is fixed to the part running up the centre. 
Any wave that is formed between the boats 
will settle at the stern, and act in the same 
way as the wave in the case of the Paisley 
canal passage-boats ; and the parallel out- 
side surfaces of the boats can raise no wave. 
I made a model five feet long, with the other 
dimensions in proportion, to try its effect, 
and when it was drawn through the water at 
the best velocity, the water all around was 
perfectly smooth, although there was a large 
wave formed between the boats. The wave 
commenced a little behind the bow, and it 
was level with the surface of the canal be- 
fore it reached the stem; if the curved 
sides of the boats had been out, this wave 
would have been driven to the banks of the 
canal. 

As twin boats are not likely to upset, they 
may be built very narrow, and not take up 
much room in the breadth of the canal, if 
their draft of water is increased. Part o 
the deck that holds the boats together, may 
be formed into seats, and all the passengera 
may sit with their feet down into the boats, 
and their faces towards the banks of the ca- 
nal. The centre part of the deck may be 
used for walking upon, as the passengers, 
when standing on it, will be high enough to 
see over the awnings that cover the cabins. 
At places where the deck, for the sake of 
binding the boats more firmly together, must 
stretch from outeide to outside, doors may 
be left from the deck to the cabins. As no 
waves leave a boat of this sort, it cer- 
tainly must take less power to work itj on 
which account I think the principle may be 
applied to little sailing crafl, such as plea- 
sure boats. The waves that are formed by 
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the paddle of a twin steamboat might be got 
quit of by forming the stern properly. In my 
model, the outsides were plain and parallel 
in the up and down, as well as in the length 
directioa* I am, sir, yours truly, 

James AVbitelaw 
Glasgow, April 16, 1834. 



RaILKOAD TRAVELLING IN ENGLAND. — »* AllllOUgH 

the whole paMtge between Liverpool and Manches- 
ter is a series of enchantnients, surpassing any in 
the Arabian Nights^ because they are realities, not 
fictions, yet there are certain epochs in tiie transit 
which are pecaliarly exciting. These are the start. 
ings, the ascents, the decerns, the timnels, the Chat 
Mo89, the meetings. At the instant of starting, or ra- 
ther before, the automaton belches forth an explosion 
of steam, and seems, for a second or twe, quiescent. 
Baft quickly the explosions are reiterated, with shor- 
ter and shorter intenrals, till they become too rapid 
(o be counted, though still dist inci. These belchings 
or explosions more nearly resemble the pantinga of 
« Hon or tiger, than any sound that has ever vibrat. 
ed on my ear. During the ascent they became slow. 
er and sloweft till the automaton actually labors like 
an animal out of breath, from the tremendous efforts 
to gain the highest points of elevation. The pro- 
gression is proportionate ; and before the said point 
is gainedithe train is not moving faster than a horse 
can pace. With the slow motion of the mighty and 
animated machine, and (he breathing becomes more 
laborious, the growl more distinct, till, at length, the 
animal appears exhausted, and groans like the tiger 
when nearly overpowered in combat by the bufTHJo. 
" The moment that the height is reached and the 
descent commences, the paniings rapidly increase ; 
the engine, with its train, starts off with augmenting 
velocity ; and in a few seconds it is flying down the 
declivity like lightning, and with a uniform growl or 
roar, like a continuons discharge of distant artille. 
ry. At this period, the whole train is going at the 
rate of thirty five or forty miles eji hour ! I was 
on the outside, and in front of the llrst carriage 
just over the engine. The scene was magnificent, I 
had almost said torrifio. Although it was a dead 
calnOj the wind appeared to be blowing a hurricane, 
such was the velocity with which we darted through 
the air. Yet all was steady ; and there was some, 
thing in the precision of the machinery that inspired 
a degree of confidence over fear— •of safety over 
danger. A man may travel from the Pole to the 
£quator, from the Straits of Mallacca to the Isthmus 
of Darien, and he will see nothing so astonishing as 
this. The pangs of Etna and Vesuvius excite feel, 
ings of horror as well as of terror ; the convohion 
of the elements during a thunder storm carries with 
it nothing but pride, much less of pleasure, to conn, 
teract the awe inspired by the fearful workings of 
perturbed nature ; but the scene which is here pre- 
sented, and which 1 cannot adequately deseribo, en. 
genders a proud consciouAness of superiority in hu- 
man ingenuity, more intense and convincing than any 
effort or product of the poet, the painter, the philoso. 
pher, or the divine. The projections or transits oi 
the train through the tunnels or arches, are very 
electrifying. The deafening peal of thunder, the 
sudden immersion in gloom, and the clssh of rever- 
berated sounds in confined space, combine to pro. 
duce a momentary shudder or idea of destruction — s 
(hrill of annihilation, which is instantly dispelled on 
emerging into thecheerlul light. 

'* The meetings or crossings of the steam trains fly. 
ing in opposite directions are scarcely less agitating to 
the nerves, than their transits thruugh the tunnels. 
The velocityk>f( heir course,the propinquity orapparem 
identity of the iron orbits along which these meteors 
move, call forth the involuntary but fearful thought 
of a possible collision, with all its horrible conse. 
quences. The period of suspense, however, though 
exquisitely painful, is but momentary ; and in a few 
seconds the object of terror is far out ok sight be. 
hind. 

** Nor is the rapid passage across the Chat Moss 
unworthy of notice. The ingenuity with which two 
narrow rods of iron are made to bear whole trains of 
wagons, laden with many hundred tons of commerce, 
and bounding across a wide, semi.flaid morass, pre- 
viously impassable by man or beast, is beyond all 
praise, and deserving of eternal record. Only con 
ceive a slander bridge of two minute iron rails, sc. 
veral miles in length, .level as Waterloo, elastic as 
whalebone, yet firm as adamant ! Along this splen. 
did triumph of human genius — this vAritable via 
iriumphali9 — the train of carriages bounds with the 
vslocity of the stricken deer ) the tibrations of the 



restliem moss causing the ponderous engine and its 
enormous suite to glide along the surface of an ex- 
tensive quagmire as safely as a practised skater 
skims the icy mirror of a frozen Iske. 

" The first class or train is the most fashionable, 
but the second and third are the most amusing. I 
travelled one day from Liverpool to Manchester in 
the lumber train. Many of the carriages were oc- 
cupied by the swinish multitude, and others by a 
multitude of swine. These last were * nest as im 
ported' from the Emerald Isle, and therefore were 
naturally vociferous, if not eloquent. It was evident 
that the other passengers would have been conside- 
rably annoyed by the orators of this last group, had 
there not been stationed in each carriage an officer 
somewhat analogous to the Usher of the Black Rod, 
but whose designation on the railroad I found to be 
* Comptroller of the Gammon.' No sooner did one 
of the long.faced gentleman raise his note too high, 
or wag his jaw tQo long, than the 'Comptroller of 
the Gammon* gave him a whack over the snout with 
the but-end of his shillelagh ; a snubber which ne- 
ver failed to stop his oratory for the remainder of 
the journey. 
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[From the Glasgow Courier] 
Steam CAaaiAoss on Public Roads. — Since our 
last notice, these vehicles have continued to perform 
their trips, with increasing success, between Glas. 
gow and Paisley. Although ,the roads still remain 
in a much worse condition than is ususl at this sea- 
son of the year, and, although the broken stones laid 
on them by the Trustees had done considerable 
damage to the machines, these obstacles have been 
entirely overcome, and the carriages are daily crowd- 
ed witn passengers. As an indication of the perfect 
confidence placed in the vehicles, we may observe 
that several parties of ladies and gentlemen have 
made excursions to Paisley, and returned with them 
as a pleasure trip. The following is the running ot 
morning trips on the six last days, the time being 
reckoned between Tradeston, Glasgow, and the Ton. 
tine, Paisley: — Thursday, ITth July, ten o'clock 
coach to Paisley, 40 minutes ; Friday, 18th July, 44 
mimites; Saturday, 19th July, 35 minutes ; Monday, 
21st July, 50 minutes ; Tuesday, 23d July, 50 min. 
utes ; Wednesday, 23d July, 35 minutes. We have 
only further to remark, that the carriage which left 
Glasgow yesterday, at 12 o'clock, did the dintance, 
from the Half-way house to Paisley, fully 312 miles, 
in ten minutes, being at the rate of upwards of 21 
mites an hour ! And that, on the two last trips on 
Saturday, the anxiety to get places was so great, that 
the carriage to Paisley took out 28 passengers, and 
returned with 39 ! 

Wm. Cobbstt. — At the saggesiion of a correspon. 

dent) we copy from the Eneyelopmdia AmerieaTut, a 

biographical notice of this individual. 

CoBBBTT, William, a notorious political writer in 
England and America, was born in 1766, in the coun. 
ty of Surry, England, the son of a farmer, from whom 
he received the rudiments of his education — reading, 
writing and arithmetic. In 1783, he left the plough 
for London, where he became " an understrapping 
qui ll.d river," ss he culls himself, to an attorney in 
Gray's Inn. This employment not suiting his restless 
disposition, he enlisted as a common soldier in 1784, 
and remained in England a year, spending his leisure 
hours in reading and study, particularly in the study 
of grammar, ile wrote out the whole of Lowth's 
grammar two or three times, got it by heart, and re- 
peated it every morning and evening. He then sail- 
ed to join his regiment in America, and remained 
there, in Nova Scotia and New Brunswi k, till 1791, 
when the regiment was relieved and sent home. — 
Serjeant. major Cobbeit here left the service, and ter- 
minated his military career. In 1792t he first catne 
to the United States, after a short visit to France. — 
Hm began his career in Philadelphia, as a writer of 
political pamphlets, under the well known name of 
Peter Porcupine ; soon after engaged in the business 
of a bookseller in that city, and publishnd, ai the 
same time, a daily newspaper, called the Porcupine. 
The French intereat, which then prevailed in the 
United States, he opposed with great vi<«lence, ming. 
ling the coarsest personal abuse with the severest 
politicsl invective. Having been convicted for a li. 
bclon Doctor Rushf and condemned in $5000 dama. 
ge(>, he left iho country, and returned to England in 
1800. Here he pubiished the Works of Peter Pur. 
cupine, cuntainiog a faithful Pictures of the United 
States, &c. (f^ndon, 1891, 12 vols , 8v.?.), consist- 
ing of selections from the Porcupine^ wnh remarks 
tilustrating them, and of his other personal and poli- 
tical writingsi previously published in America*— 



This work was ^^'''fJlT/H*'*® « <lMl*wd •"•"T ^^ 
republicans and l«^*!^^i In it Doctor Priestlejr 
{Obaertations of Prtef^W^ Emigration), Doctor 
Rush (in the Rwth'Ltgat)^ Doctor Franklin, &g., 
were unsparingly abused, i}^ g^oj, ^fter establisbod 
the Weekly Political Register (commenced In 1802), 
which has been conducted with considerable talent, 
but great bittemeee. In 1810, he was convicted of 
a libel with intention to excite a mutiny, and con- 
demned to confinement in Newgate, and to pay a fin* 
of JCIOOO. Although the fine was paid by subscrip- 
tion among his friends, he addressed a letter to the 
king in iSs, praying his majesty to restore htm the 
sumJ In 1815, ho became the champion of Napo- 
[leon, whom he had assailed with the utmost v«. 
hemence. In 1817, he again visited America ; but 
we soon after find him in England, where, in 1819, 
he published his Year's residence in America. Ho 
was never naturalizod in the United States, object, 
ing to the oath required, abjuring all allegiance to 
vnv other power. He now connected htmself with 
the party called radieaU; and we -often find him 
haranguing at public meetings with great success ; 
but, a convicted libeller on both sides of tne Atlan- 
tic, twice cast out by his osrn country, and as of^ea 
rejected by America, alternately praising, abusing, 
calumniating and panegyrizing tha same party, hie 
inconsistency and self-contradictions have much di- 
minished his influence, notwithstanding his great 
address and his popular eloquence. Besides his 
works already mentioned, the principal are Par- 
liamentary Debates, from 1803—10-^11, 20 vols. 
8vo. ; Maitre Anglais^ or English Grammar for the 
Use of Frenchmen, which has obtained great repn- 
tation in France, where it has passed through many 
editions (the examples, illustrating the rules, are se« 
vere sittacks on royalty) ; his Life, written by him- 
self (1816) ; Treatise on Cobbett's Com* (1828) ; 
(Che tiile.page of this work is printed on paper made 
of the husks of Indian com). In the latter part of 
1829, he was engaged in delivering leciures on the 
causes of the existing distress in England, and the 
best means of relieving it. 



* By this term this modest gentleman dosigDateB 
Indian com or msize, the cultivation of which he 
has been endeavoring to introduce among his coun- 
trymen. 



[From, Crawford 9 Mitmau to Ava.] 
'* The circumstancet which attended our introduc- 
tion to his Msjesty, appeared to call for a distiiict re- 
monstrance ; and in conformity with' what I fiad'in- 
timatod to the Burmese chiefs at the opening of the 
conference, I addressed them in the following terms, 
through Mr. Judson. My notes were prepared dur. 
ing the intervols of the conference, and handed over 
to the interpreter, who had time to translste and con- 
sider them before he spoke. The language, as it 
uow stands, is nearly a literal translation of what ho 
delivered in Burman. 

E. *' The principal business of ibis day's confer, 
ence being over, I take this opportunity of addressing 
you respecting some circumstances of an unpleasant 
nsture which occurred yesterday. This embassy, 
you are aware, came to the Burman Covrt from a 
great government exercising sovereign authority. — 
The presents which we brought were oflfered as 
marks of friendship only. When yon recollect the 
issue of the late war, was it not generous on the part 
of the Governor-General to send an embassy and 
presents in this way 7 Was it not conferring a fa- 
vor ? (Here the junior Atwen.wun very readily re* 
plied, * Yes, yes.) The mission was conveyed to 
I bo Palace on elephants miserably equipped, com^ 
pared to those on which your own officers of all 
ranks rode. We were madq to dismount at the cor- 
nor of the palisade of the Palace. Your own oCfi. 
ccrs rode in their litters to the very gate. Your of. 
ficersof every rank made use of their umbrellas to 
the very gate of the Palace. We were rudely re- 
quested to take ours down, long even before reaching 
I he Rung-d'liau, A Sare.d'faaugyi wanted us to 
make an obeisance to the Palace when we were not 
near it, although I had repeatedly caused it to bo 
signified that wo should make no obeisance except 
to the King in person, and your officera bad ocqui. 
esced in this arrangement ; this was an act of gra. 
tuitous rudeness. I beg that the Sar^-d'haagyi may 
be reprimanded. The list of the Governor-Gene- 
rare presents was read sluns with the list of presentf 
from Saubwas and others. There was great impro- 
priety in this, which csnnot escape yoorsolves. I 
mention all these matters, that they may never 
happen again. 1 am convinced they were ooknown 
to his Miuovty, or they would not have ooeorred 
now.'* 
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B. **It 18 the uniform euscomofthe oonntry* in] 
the GMe of eratwBUM from China, CocbinXhina, and 
Siam, that the ambassador dismount at the comer of 
the palisade. All these points of etiquette are set. 
tied by the King's order. There was no intentional 
disrespect in the present case. All the Government 
officers desired to treat the Ambassadors handsome- 
ly. So far as the Sar6-d'haugyi has behaved impro. 
perly and disrespectfully, it is his own affair, and 
we will take measures for seeing him punished.** 

'* Many questions were put to us respecting our 
reception at the Court, and the things we had seen. 
They knew that I had visited the Court of Sism, and 
a great object with them was to obtain a favorable 
answer to the comparison which I should draw be- 
tween that aud the Bnrman Court. No essential 
point connected with the wealth or strength of the 
two nations was at all touched upon. The principal 
topics were the comparative splendor of the two 
palaees, of the eonrt, ol the ooartiers, and ol the 
King. They were eapeeially desirous to kn.iw, 
whether the King of Siam had or bad not a white 
elephant. On the first-mentioned topics they receiv- 
ed soch replies as gratified them ; but on the import, 
•at subjeet of the white elephant, it seemed, under 
all circnmstanoes, not necessary to withhold the 
truth from them. They were sensibly mortified when 
I informed them, that the Kingof Siam had six white 
elephants instead of one, and Uiat I had actually seen 
four of them. They asked, whether the Siamese 
elephants were equally white with that which I had 
seen yesterday. I replied that the Siamese elephants 
were all whiter. They seemed to doubt the accuracy 
of my inforraation, and began a sort of cross-qoes- 
tioning. They begged to Know when I had visited 
Siam; who was King at the time; his age ; his sue 
cesser, te. &c. I satisfied them with precise dates 
and eireamstances. They dropped the subject, and 
their silence evidently implied that they were cha- 
grined that every circumstance of the parallel drawn 
between themselves and the Siamese should not have 
received a flattering answer.*' 

it has been already intimated that the Burmese no. 
bles were rather intent upon trifles ; but, with the 
weakness, they had the penetration of children. Of 
this, the basis on which the parties were to treat, or 
the duties of an Ambassador, may afford a specimen : 

** The Envoy Crawford is a distinguished, wise, 
and prudent man, selected by the English ruler. He 
has come to the royal country in the capacity of Am. 
bassador. We also are persons trusted ind favored by 
the Rising Sun Monarch ; and we are selected and 
appointed by his Majesty to discuss whatever is to be 
discussed. The discussions relate not to the per. 
sonal aflairs of the Envoy Crawford, the aflfairs of 
his children, or of his wife. We also speak not of 
our perwmal affairs, the affairs of our children, or of 
our wives. It is our business to please the golden 
heart of ihe Rising Sun Monarch, and Ais to please 
the heart of the English ruler ; and thus we are to 
have regard to the good of both parties. It is proper 
to bear in mind, tha: the way to preserve peace be. 
tween the two great countries, is to keep in riew the 
welfare of both countries and sovereigns, and so to 
manage the discussion, that there may be no excess, 
bat straightness and right." 

The childishness is not confined to the Ministers. 
An •* exalted personage" is represented as far from 
being one whom ** passion cannot shake," the effects 
are shown in no very dignified manner. 

' *• On the 10th instant, a circumstance took place, 
which in almost any other country would have been 
very immaterial, but which was here attended with 
unpleasant consequences to the mission. His ma. 
jesty, contrary to the custom of his predecessors, is 
frequently in the habit of going abroad with little 
pomp or ceremony. On the occasion now alluded to, 
he was amusing himself on the river side with an 
elephant fight. Four or five soldiers of the Euro, 
pean escort hsppened about this time to cross the 
river, and passed by without noticing the King, or 
indeed being aware that he was present. This gave 
high offence. According to the Burmans, the sol. 
diers ought to have squatted down, thrown off their 
shoes, and held up their hands in sn attitude of sup. 
plieation. I was immediately waited upon by the 
chiefs to remonstrate upon the conduct of the sol. 
diers, which was represented by them to be such as 
would cost a Barman his head ! I had the satlsfac. 
tion to find, on inquiry, that the soldiers were not 
in the least to blame ; and assured the chiefs, that 
had they been aware of his Majesty's presence, they 
would have conducted themselves with every possi. 
ble respect towards him, and Tendered him the same 
compliment as to their own eovereign. This assu- 
>ancc, however, fell far short of their oxpecutions. 



I informed them, therefore, that the soldiers should 
not again be allowed to enter the tuwn, to prevent 
the possibility of all misunderstanding on the subject. 
Independent of my assurance, however, they took 
effectual steps to prevent their doing so, by ordering 
the gates of the town to be closed whenever persons 
belonging to the Mission presented themselves. As 
an apology for this ungracious proceeding, the ex. 
ample of the Chinese Embassy was quoted ; no in- 
dividual belonging to which, it was stated, and I be. 
lieve correctly, was ever allowed to enter the walls 
of Ava. The King was described to us as being in a 
high stale of irritation — going about with a spear in 
his hand, as his custom on such occasions, and vow. 
ing destruction to his recreant Ministers, whom he 
charged with all kinds of offences. If I am right, 
ly informed, his irritation arose from a different 
cause. Upon our first arrival, his Ministers ap. 
pear to have deceived him with false hopes 
and expectations, by representing * that the Brit, 
ish Mission was sent by the Governor General to 
make submissions, and to atone for what had passed,* 
by entering into arrangements for the restoration of 
the ceded provinces, and the remission of tjie debt 
due.* There wss a necessity fur undeceiving his 
Majesty at last ; and his coming to a knowledge of 
the real facts was, in all probability, the true cause 
of the displeasure which his Ministers feigned to at- 
tribute to the pretended disrespect of the European 
soldiers. I should have mentioned also, that offence 
was taken at the condoct of seme of our native fol. 
loifTers, and especially of the Lascars, or native sea. 
men of the steam, vessel. The charge against them 
also was want of due respect when the King present, 
ed himself. It was stated that they did not throw 
themselves, as they should have done, into a crouch, 
ing attitude ; but stood on tiptoe, and stared — far 
too curiously." 

•* The Ministers last night reported to the King 
the progress of the negotiation. His Majesty was 
highly indignant ; said his confidence had been abus. 
ed, and that now, for the first time, he was made ac. 
qnatnted with the real state of affairs. He accused 
the Ministers of falsehoods, malversations, and all 
kinds of offences. His displeasure did not end in 
mere words ; he drew his dd, or sword, and sallied 
forth in pursuit of the offending courtiers. These 
took to immediate flight — some lesping over the ba- 
lustrades which rail in the front ef the Hall of An- 
dience but the greater number escaping by the stair 
which leads to it ; and in the confusion which attend- 
ed their endeavors, tumbling head over heela, one 
on top of another. Such royal paroxysms are pretty 
trequent ; and although attended with considerable 
sacrifices of the kingly dignity, are always bloodless. 
The late king was less subject to these fits of anger 
than his present majesty, but he also occasionally for. 
got himself. Towards the close of his reign, and 
when on a pilgrimage to the great temple of Meng. 
wan, a circumstance of this description took place, 
which was described to me by an European gentle, 
man, himself present, and one of the courtiers. The 
King had detected something flagitious, which would 
not have been very difficult. His anger rose ; he 
seized his spear, and attacked the false Ministers. — 
These, with the exception of the European, who 
was not a party to the offence, fled tumuUuonsly. — 
One hapless courtier had his heels tripped up in his 
flight ; the King overtook him, and wounded him 
slightly in the calf of the leg with his spear, but took 
no further vengeance. 



Simeon South'b Letters to his Kinsfolk. — The 
most entertaining chapters in the book, are those 
which show up the folly and stupidity of English 
visiters on the Continent, and the successful endeav. 
ors of the ehevaliert d*industrie to cheat them of 
their money and daughters. The following extract 
con.ains nothing new, but describes the process just 
mentioned with spirit and truth. It can hardly be 
deemed an exaggerated picture of the extreme gul. 
libility of our countrymen abroad ; though it should 
be added that such occurrences are now more rare 
(ban formerly. — [London Spectator.! 

John Bull is nowhere more foolish, more ridicu 
lous, than when he is abroad. He and Mrs. Boll and 
their daughter Polly look up with so much adoration 
to, are so proud to be acquainted with, titled person 
ages, and so vain of exhibiting the cards of Madame 
la Duchesse, M. le Marquis, &c. &c., that they are 
equally assiduous to form the acquamtance so eager, 
ly wished for, but with more polished though more 
crooked address managed, by the intrigantes and the 
chevaliers. Mrs. Bull is enraptured with the conde- 
scensions of the former, Polly waUzes, and is in 
love with tho latter. John does not lil(B his daugh- 
ter marrying a Frenchman ; but Hf gmma would bo 



so delighted to see Pollys duchess; and besidoa, 
Monsieur Count Shaikio is so handMrae, and even so 
condescending as to eat his dinner at first once, and 
now seven times-a week with the Bull family, that 
John, to be let alone, is at last obliged to yield to hie 
wife's teazing and to Polly's sighs. He agrees to 

Sive the lovers a respectable sum on the wedding, 
ay, as M. le Comte's father will giv^ him nothing 
down; although the former is to inherit the estate 
and chateau in the South of France. The estate 
and the Count's fiuher are always at a great die. 
tance from Paris. That both exist, all the intrig. 
antes will swear. John is bamboozled; his wife 
is in ecstasies with the idea of her family being so 
soon allied to nobility, and the anticipated precedence 
and consequences she will huTc attained at the coon, 
ry balls. Polly, pretty Polly, is desperately, irre- 
vocably gone in love ! She is so happy ; the Count 
says such delicious things to her; tells her she is an 
angel ; etngs divinely ; plays on the piano with ench 
admirable taste snd execution; and Polly Ball pron- 
enadee with dignity and ease ; qnadailles with ench 
admirable elegance, such natural grsce ; waltzes 
like a sylph ; gallepades so elasiiely; dresses so 
fashionably, yet so modestly; speaks French wo 
purely, — eo well that, but for her beauty, charmst 
and accomplisbmente, she might be taken for a 
Pariaian. They marry ; John comee down hand- 
somely with drafts on his banker. He too is now 
delighted* His daughter has her carda printed ** Ma- 
dame la Comtesee Shaddo de Montpellier." Mrs. 
Bull Is in raptures. John must be more genorous— 
a few hundreds more. What a hard-hearted old 
skin.flint the Count's farther is ; but what can be ex- 
pected from a Carlist, whose son is a Liberal 7— 
John Boll, too, is a Liberal ; and must be delighted 
that his son-in-law is so ; and more, Count Shaddo 
is a contributor to the Jenma/ det DebaUt the ora- 
cle of the Doctrinaires. Count Shaddo has exigen- 
cies : he whispers infusions to Pelly, Poll hints the 
matter to her mother. Mrs. Bull to John : John be- 
gins to feel qualms of prudence, having already 
signed drafts to the amount of rather more than 
any previous year's expendfture. When John n- 
fleets, he becomes a rational animal,— discreet too. 
He says, ** I must first talk over the matter witb the 
Count :" he must huTe a /etr statement of hieaflhirs, 
dates, itea», names, and totals. John now Tiewed 
the DMtter ae he would his debtor at a meeting of cred- 
itor s. Count Shoddo bows himself with thentmoat 
sang frmd into John's presence, commences with a 
flood of compliments, and politics. John stops him 
short by saying, ** Count when I transact buei&esav 
I come at once to the point. Mrs. Boll tells me, 
that Poll tells her that you want an advance— a 
credit. Now to the point : let me have a full and 
true etatement of all year aflhira, private and public, 
with vouchera for each item, and I will advance 
what appeara reasonable and prudent. Until then, 
not one forthinjif shall I give , my miad is made np.** 
John sat back m his chair : the Count began to com. 
pliment him. ** I am very well. Count," said John, 
'* I want only a ■ satisfactory schedule of your affiurs, 
with the vouehere: mind, that I never will admit an 
item, in raattere of business, without hmw&fide Tonch- 
ers. No compliments. Count, until you bring the 
schedule. No, no, no, I am John Bnll, downright 
and upright, all the world over 1" The Count bowed 
out of the salon. An acquaintance of three weeka 
with the Bull family supplied him with 6fi,000 frakwa, 
and with Polly — no bad game. But as John most be 
sstisfied with more substantial matter thau the oob- 
webbery of a chevalier d'indnatrie'epolitesse,'^81iad* 
do neglects Polly ; she is miserable, and Ma intreate 
Pa to give the Count more money. ** No, says John, 
'* I never will give Poll's husband a preminm to live 
with her. She took him for better and for worse ; 
and I have juet learned from my banker, in Rue La- 
fitte— -whom, if I were not a calf, instead of what I 
ought to be, a Bull, I should have consulted before I 
consented to Poll's marriage— that her ignoble hue- 
band (Pull acreechee) is not Count Shaddo, the son of 
the Marquis de Shaddo de Monip^^lier, but plain Mr. 
Shadow, chevalier d'industrie, and the bastard sor 
of a grocer in Rue Saint-Martin; that he keeps % 
pretty young mistress ; and that an old, rich, volnp- 
ti6us dowager keepe him. So much for the Bull 
family's visit to Paris. 

iRTBEoomui^ WITH THB WoRJbD. — ^Increasing 
our connections with mankind is like an ex- 
tendod line of an army, vulnerable at many 
points, and liable to be broken and discomfited. 
If we eoDoentrate and incastellate our foreesv 
we HMiy, indeed, remain nndisturbed, and we 
may alio lose all in a conp-de-matn. Alast 
how daric is tlie ken of human foresight. 
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LITEEARY NOTICES. 

Practical PcmsrccrrvK for the Us© of Snidemt ; 
translated from the French of T. P. ThenoU by 
one of his Pupils. New Yoik : Blisa, Wadsworth 
^ Co.— The aim of this treatise is to enable those 
who have not acquired the mathematical principles 
upon which the art of perspectiTe is founded, still to 
comprehend and obserf e its rules. 

The translation here offered has the sanction of 
the professors of the art, and its lessons are enforced 
by good engravings. 

Francis Bbrrian. or the Mexican Patriot: by Ti- 
MOTHY Flint, 3 tols. Philad.— Kbt & Biddli. 

This is a second edition of a work heretofore no. 
ticed in these columns, as developing* amid many im- 
probabiliiiee, scenes of great interest. The writer 
^-MM our readers from the frequent extracts we have 
made from his various publications know— possesees 
in no ordinary degree the power of moving the pas- 
~ ftioiw ; and there are occasions in these volumes 
when this power is abundantly exercised. 

Thk Knicxxkbockcr for September. N. Y 
DistumeU. 

Tbb Niw-Englanb Maoauhb for September. — 
Boston— J. T. Buckingham. 

The first paper in this'number of the Kniekerboc 
ker, is from the same pen as FraneU Berriant and 
presents the substance of an elaborate lecture deli. 
vered by the writer before the Cincinnati Lyceum 
on ••The. Past— the Present— the Future." 

This is a mighty subject. In the present instance, 
however, it is treated cursorily but cleverly. Of the 
Pasta the lecturer thus speaks : 

The moat important intellectual era which our 
world has seen, was the period of the invention of 
printing. WeU might the retainers of the hierarchy 
of the oay give out, that the inventor borrowed it of 
Satan ; for it rang the eternal knell to bulls and ana. 
tkemas, and all the terrible influence which the 
pritethood possessed over hood-winked ignorance 
and blfaid submission. The press lifted its migh. 
ty banner, labelled from the beginning, •• No aru 
taeraeu •f •cMiice— no injtueneo kut pemuuionJ 
Truth neard in her dungeon, felt that her time was 
eome, burst her chaine, threw open her prison doors, 
and with peranasion in one hand and reason in the 
other, commenced her unwearied and nnabatingpro 
^ese. The raformed nations took up the Bible, and 
insiated that God had given them the inalienable 
right of interpreting it for themselves. The polarity 
of the needle, and, as a consequence, America was 
disoavered, and a new and]irrepressible impulse was 
given to the human mind. 

TtvOf dien waa a strong revulsion. The Inqui- 
AtloB kindled its fires. Gallileo had published that 
tiM earth moved round the sun, instead of the sun 
ronnd the earth, as was the orthodox doctrine of as- 
tronomy. The priests, on the contrary, willed the 
•un to move and the earth to stand still; and they had 
power to compel Gallileo to bum his books, and ab. 
jure his doctrine. But the stubborn order of the uni. 
verse continued to chime the eternal music of the 
spheres in its own way, bulls and anathemas to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Persecution waa as pow. 
erless to shake the invincible purpoee ofthe free 
spirit, as to revene the movements of the heavenly 
bodies. As one martyr to the truth fell one after 
another, ten aspirants arose to replace the victim, 
and to thunder in the ean of tyranny, thst neither 
fear, fire nor death can awe the free mind, or change 
its oonvistions. Every year brought accessions to 
the mass of knowledge, and vigor and fearless 
ness to the spirit of inquiry. Truth became eagle 
eyed, and capable of contemplating the sun with nn. 
daxzled vision. 

The early magistracy and priests of our country 
had learned in a school — ^for, in fact, the age knew 
no other school—that fines may convince, that im- 
pilBoniDont ia ao admirable fnmerof syllogisms, 
that the fear of death oan alter a man's convictions in 
a moment* and that the argument of perditioo ie rer- 
fectly inresistible, unless the mind were given over 
to judicial blindneea. Tiiey had aeen the Catholics 



Lutherans, as soon as they had ability, charitably 
propounded them to the Calvmists. The Calvinists, 
baring felt their efficacy, in their own case, made 
a gracious tender of them to Servetus and his fol- 
lowers. 

intrepid for indurance as they were, our puritan 
fiithera relished not this vehement ratiocination ; and 
as they came over the seas, they talked earnestly 
about freedom of conscience and opinion ; meaning, 
as it afterward appeared, that they underatood all to 
be free who wore of their opinion, and none else. 
But though the avowed object of their coming to 
America, was, that they might make sermons of such 
length and opinions as pleased them, they early be. 
gan to bethink them of the easy and approved modes 
of con version in the father land. The Quakers were 
among the firat to experience the benefit of these re- 
membrances. Scarcely had their own singed hair 
ceased to smell of the fires of persecution, from 
which themselves had escaped, before they began to 
penecute in their turn. History and song have laud- 
ed our fore&thers; and of right, for they were great 
and good, notwithstanding this inherent infirmity pf 
the age and the human mind ; but lor this we praise 
them not. 

To the eternal honor of our country, its genius 
from the beginning has been hostile to cruelty ; and 
the argument by fire has never been allowed. It soon 
also renounced that by fines, imprisonment, and ba- 
nishment. Our first act, after becoming a nation, 
was to forget the whole doctrine of persecution, to 
restrict the priesthood to spiritual functions, to lay a 
final interdict upon the bans between church and 
state, and to engraft perfect freedom of opinion, as 
the master principle, into the body and spirit of our 
constitution. 

Here then we can proudly point to one country, 
where all opinions are equal in the eye of the law. 

Passing on to '* the Present,** and rapidly indica- 
ting some of its pecnliaritiea, this summary evidence 
of improvement is presented : 

As an evidence that the condition of humanity is 
improving, in consequence of the progress of the age, 
we select the fact that it has been demonstrated, by 
comparison of the bills of mortality of moat civilized 
countries, that the annual number ot deaths has di^ 
minished in the ratio of from three to six per cent., 
and that in the same countries the length of human 
life has been extended nearly in the same proportion. 
As one of the chief elements of this result, we may 
count the beoevolent, and we might add, sublime ef- 
forts, that have been made for the suppression of in- 
temperance. An equally palpable one is the disco, 
very of vaccination. What spectacles of horror and 
mortality would not American cities hnve exhibited, 
but for this discovery ! In demonstration of the ig. 
norance, prejudice and error, that are yet to be van- 
quished, we produce the fact, that our bills of mor- 
tality present no inconsiderable number of deaths of 
victims either to. ignorance or disbelief, or reckless 
neglect of the vaccine disease, ss a preservative 
against small pox. Are proofs required of improved 
comfort 7 We select the improved facilities of rapid, 
cheap, and comfortable travelling ; for we hold, that 
of all our physical enjoyments, that of cheap and 
pleasant travelling is the highest and most beneficial. 
Let us take the Great West for exemple. A family 
can now travel a thousand miles in many directions, 
cheaper and more comfortably than they could an 
hundred, when we first decended the Ohio. Contem- 
plate the pleasure of meeting the intelligent, distin- 
gnished, and beautiful, — statesmen and scholars — 
from every nook of our vast country, courting 
the cool breezes of the sea, or quaffing medicinal 
waters at the points of fashionable resort. Not only 
the most rational pleasure, but enlarged liberality, 
the breaking down of sectional feeeltng, and improv- 
ed ideas in every respect, cannot but result from 
those annual summer excursions. The beautiful 
bay of N. York is wedded by a chain of the most com- 
modious water communications, embracing all the 
vast fresh water seas of the north, with the Miss s- 
sippi and the Gulf of Mexico. Add to this view the 
great railroad to the Ohio, and the rail- car hoisting 
its flag to the breeze, and floating from the queen 
city of the Chesapeake towards the beautiful valley 
of the Ohio, ai the rate of fourteen miles an hour.— 
Need we ask, what would have been the aspect of 
Cincinnati at the present day, but for the invention 
of steamboats? Need we contrast the farmer's 
team, surting in the month of March through the 
bottomless mortar beds from Dayton to this flourish- 
ing and beautiful city, with the canal boat bringing 
down its thirty tons of freight, its pleasure party, 
and its band of music at tlie aame trip 7 In a word. 



of the old world ply the Lutherans with these most 

persnasiva reaaoninga. They had observed that the the whole relative order of things in the West, com 



pared with its conditio^ ^^^^ ^^ g^^^ ^^ j,^ j, ^ 
contrast of the jnifn^o^ eteamboat proudly fwaeping 
past Cincinnati with its g%f town of six hundred in- 
habitants, and it» jbiurtheo of five hundred tons^^and 
rounding to the levee at New Orleans in eight dpiyot 
with the flat boat, moviiuf with die current, smarting 
with the first verdure of spring, to enoountec.. the 
toil, insalubrity, carreut, atorms, aand-barst snagtt 
and nameless dangers* with its unwieldly raotiont 
and making a fortunate voyagOt if its owner remms 
safe to his family, to find his harvest ripe for the 
sickle. 
** The Futuie** is thus sketched out in part i. . 

Let us imagiqer none featurea of the anrnvaraary 
addraaa of him who ahall have the honor to ioeiaro 
to thia Lyceum fifty yean to cone. 

•• Perniit me,** he wiU aay, •* to take a r«traapeet 
of thinga as thay oxietedififty yeara ago. Let me be- 
gin wi th-reltgien. There weca then in the land near. 
ly three hundred Chriatian aeota, with the moat un. 
pronounceable namea in the language. Thof all 
proclaimed that God waa love» and the Savtovr the 
Prince of Peace; and that* to^bo his disciple, waa to 
go about doing good- I venerate the goepel, and I 
dare not go into the Chriatian practice in those timea. 
If all thoae aects had had thunder at command^ bow 
often it would have thnndored ! They wrote booka 
against each other, and tracta, and pamphtetSt 
and reviewa, and aermona, and jonroal paragrapha; 
and there waa pope and aoii.popa, and preabyter 
and anti-preahyt8r» and high ohnreh and tow 
church and no ohuroh, and radieala and rantera 
— 0d ii^fi»U¥m ; and the worid waa stunned with the 
fi^roeneee of their pureile disputea. In feet, litera* 
ture waa obliged to adopt a term lor the epirit of ra- 
ligious disputation. It waa named Odimm TAesls- 
gicum, or as they translated it in those timea, a rigki- 
eouM knired. It is said that all the aecte were never 
known to agioe but in one thing* and that waa« to al- 
low the current value to the eircniatint mediumef the 
country^. Bnt we mo removed Ahy years IroM those 
gloomy times ; and now the greater portion of imaii- 
kiod are Chriatians en the ground of inveatigntion 
and conviction ; and thoae iriio are stiB so unhappy 
aa not to be ao, are obliged* by reverence for the 
truthf to aay of all the seete, «6ee hew these Chris* 
tiana love one another T The Christian of every ,aeet 
takea his brother of every other by the hand. A min* 
ister of the goepel ia no longer known by the aamo 
of hie denomination* or by hie garb or eloth, bnt by 
his menul anlargeikent, hie broad and philosophic 
views of Christianity* the aancttty of his life, and his 
more active zeal to do good. Not a book of eontro- 
versial divinity haa been written for the last ten years. 
The jnotte of every chnrch* the distinctive badge of 
every denomination* is* * Glory to God in the high- 
est, on earth peeoe and good will to men !' They 
had hackneyed the tern edncetfew, even fifky yean 
ago, in all the ehangea of dull eonmon-plaee. But 
the elemenu of that aublime acienoe had aeareely 
been aeparated from their chao*. Thmk of their do. 
voting seven yeara, the moraiiig and the prime of 
life, to Latin and Greek* partieleannd praoody inehid- 
ed! The Hamiltonian and Bolmarian eyatema of 
teaching languegee were scouted from learned halla* 
aa too vulgarly efficient and rapid in teaehing. The 
venerable lathera had entered the interior of the 
temple of acienoe through the discipline of birch and 
tean, and for the credit of the fene, they would not 
permit a cheaper admiaaiofi for their aona than th«m- 
selvea. The pupil waa taught from the oatecbiam* 
the 'pulpit, and the Sunday achool* that all good 
children wera ao humble aa te esfsesi oikert m 
Aeiier beUtr tkmn ihemtehet. As they wisnt 
forth to the secular instraction, the same ehlld^ 
ren wera bidden to ranch the head of the claaa* 
or expect no fevor from their paresta. On ona 
day in the week they heard that the highest vir* 
toe ia benevolence, and the beat union of character 
the propertiea of the aerpent mixed with those of the 
dove. For the other six daya, the aerpent wee the 
chief inculcation by way of praeept and example. — 
The priest* the inatmctor, the <t<Cef«<etrr, the peli- 
tician* the'dancing.maater» the world, and the ladlea* 
all communicated diatinet and the most opposite 
impulaea ; ao that nothing eonld be a more perfect 
motley of rules of life than the inatrnetions fixed in 
the memory of the pupil. Is it strange* imder eneh 
circumstances, when caet into the whiripod of the 
world*a aeductiona* that Uie anbjeet waa oarried down 
with the cnrrent* and liatened finaUy to his dissfpMed 
companion, whe ananred him that every thing waa a 
lie and a chant hot plenauia* and power* and ivMitty T 
All are , aware that we have long^ainee eonaigmd 
Jupiter and Juno, Mars and Venue, Apollo and Mi^ 
nerva, with the famous Nine indnaive, to the melss 

end tefs, to moulder with the things thnt werei-^ 
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We now learn ancient languages for the power which | 
translation gives us over words, and for the spirit of 
the classics and the philosophy of language. But we 
ac<ittire modern languages, especially French, Ger* 
man, and Spanish, to perfection, for very different 
purposes. We study profoundly the natural and ex* 
act sciences; and we surround the minds of pupils 
with such a series of influences, as that one never 
counteracts the other. Every thing concurs to im- 
hue the young mind with Christian principle and 
feeling ; that is to say, with the most perfect philoso- 
phy of morality ; and the whole impulse of education 
is to form a firm, balanced, and consistent character. 
Passing over the other articles in prose and poetry, 
w« make room for the following very honorable and 
characteristic letter from Gen. Wasihington : 

Extract of a letter to the Editor of the ' American 

Museum.^ 
MouiVT VxairoN, Jult 21, 1788. 

Sir : — ^If I had more leisure, I should most willing. 
ly give you any such communications (that might be 
within my reach) as would serve to keep up the repu- 
tation of your Museum. At present, occupied as I 
am with my agriculture and correspondences, I 
can promise little. Perhaps some gentleman con- 
nected with me may make some selections from 
my repositories: and X beg yon will be persuad- 
ed, that 1 can have no reluctance to permit any thing 
to be communicated, that might tend to eetahlieh 
truth, extend knowledge, exeiu virtue, and promote 
hapmneee among mankind. 

With best wishes for your success, I am. Sir, your 
mostob't h'ble serv't. Go. Washington. 

Mr. Mathew Carey. 

In conclusion, we present a highly poetical invo- 
cation to _ 

NIGHt. 
Why ihould l§6tkmf ran 1 
My thouflhH an iraDqai] now ; 
And plassaat leenst in Memoty't track, 
And jentle boura come thronftng back, 
Forgotten Ions sfp— 
TUl dreamloc, waUng. I am UeA! 

Tbo holy, peerive Nlgiit ! 
Away with alcep for me— 
I lave tbe ttamicbta that round ma prem. 
The mystery, and tbe lonelineM— 
The varied faataa> 
That eooM when vaotahaa the U^t. 

Theday ! tbe day ! 1 fear ! 

Whh aU its hbier, ^ carktnc care,* 
Its weary round of toll— ita gain. 
Its strift. Ha pleaaure, and Its pala— 

Its Biaiiy thoma, that wear 
Into the stniKllsg soul, and rankle there 

Its haanleiai hoUow mlrth« 
Ita tempting ¥0106, that to tbe ear will come ; 
tla gay dcdaaioni. aoon to pats away— 
BefoM the aan*aet telle ot doting day: 
Ita rudely -mingled tram. 
Brining the aoaring apirit to tbe earth. 

Oh no! the busy day ^ ^„ ^ 

Hath few bright apella, like thee, moat holy Night- 
Few dreamaof HeaveiK^fte deep and thrilling tone, 
Soothing the cMHed heart aad the aplrlt lone : 
TelUng of worida ef Hght, 
Wheta yet oar wandering stepa may find a way. 

Deep night ! One breath of thine 
On thelluahed biow, fUla like a cheerfnl apell ; 
There dropa a healing babam flmn thy wing : 
AglA of thoaght, of peace, *tla thine to bring, 
Soandlng tbe hearths deep well- 
Lighting ita depths With many a ray divine ! 

Tben ahall I can it glveo 
V\arrieep, aad seek my rest, thia hely time— 
While the daepaiarsan looking f^om on high. 
Stop the thrilling ear and doae the musing eye f 

Is there not now some heart that once with mine 
- Did mingle, watching the w Ida, aolemn heaven 1 
Give met fond Memory, bat one maalc time— 
Olve #M bright preaeoee bock. Now wave thy wand ! 
Yet rain opon the ruined ahrine thy glow, 
As if upon the sweet wild flowers that blow 
Far mldat the rooky cliffii, In mine own land. 
Freshly and fhlr— tbe panlng moon beams shone. 

Oh RiCht i thdne Is the power 
To call long vanlahedaceoeavonnd the aoul. 
With a new beauty- link the broken chain 
Once nwre, aad weave tbe aitkea bond again, 
That o*er oar airfrits held a blest control, 
la yoath*s fMr momlnglKmr. 

Then ia it not most meet 
That to the dreamer o*er vain liopas, but high, 
And to t^ seeker after visions gone— 
The pewdve, lonely wanderer, whose home 
maama net aa once npon his waking eye, ■ 
Night «AmM be sweet 1 

Thisnnmberof the JVieio England Magazine is, as 
usual, well sustained. None of the papers heretofore 
objected to by a correspondent of this paper, calpu. 
iated to infus^ a spirit, of religious scepticism, sppear. 

There are many good articles^— among them a just 
and well written bjip^phical memoir of Dr. J« W 
Francis, of this city, fypf^ -.lyhioh we purposed tu 
flnke a long •ztraet* but the foreign news prevents* 

W« iMgrt thf foUowittg short and livaty papar s 



My Syetem of Philosophy. 
There la nothing la heaven or earth nut treated of In siy 
Philosophy. 

I have invented a new system of Philosophy, and 
I am' happy to announce to the public the completely 
satisfactory termination of my labors on this subject. 
I first modeled it ten years ago. I have folGUed. to 
the letter the injunction of tbe ancient poet, IJoratius 
Flacctts, namely, to keep my work nine years before 
publishing. In the mean time it has receiiFed all the 
reviews, revisions, alterations, amendments, and im. 
provemems, that human ingenuity could suggest or 
devise. It is now perfect. 

I baye given this system the name of PhrenodoU' 
tology^ a name derived from three Greek words, 
signifying the mind, a tooth, and the word or doc- 
trine. (I explain for the benefit of the unlearned, as 
this system is of universal application.) *' Phreno- 
dootology," therefore, means the doctrine of the 
mind in connection with the teeth — and not, as some 
trifling minds would interpret it, ** in the teeth of 
Phrenology." This system is not in the teeth of 
Phrenology. It does away, entirely. Phrenology, 
Materialism, Idealism, Scepticism, and all other 
similar vanities. The questions will not be asked 
— " Are you aPhrenodontologist 7** *' Are you a die- 
ciple of the greats Dr. Glanzknecht, the father of 
Phrenodontology 7" ** Do you believe in Phre. 
nodontology 7** It may possibly be asked in the 
wilds of Ethiopia, *< Have you heard of (A< ayetemT 
But even this will soon cease to require an an^ 
swer. Every body will know, every body will be- 
lieve, every body will practice it. It ia, conse- 
quently, far beyond the reach of criticism or satire. 

I perceive the reader is impatient to know more 
of this truly wonderful science. One instant more, 
and I will commence some account of it. But 
first I wish to take notice of an objection to the 
name I have given it— an objection to the name, 
(observe, gentle reader,) to tbe name, and not to the 
acience. Some minds of little thought and slow 
observatbn have remarked, that, from the aimi. 
larity of the name, Phrenodontology might be con- 
founded with Phrenology. If there be any, who, 
upon second thought, come to such a conclusion, 
let them read the tenth sentence in this article, and 
be convinced diat their conclusion is inoorrect. Now 
for the doctrines :-— 

First. The mind of man is situated in, and de. 
veloped upon, his teeth. Here the question arises — 
** What is the mind 7*' I answer, the compound of 
all mental and moral qualities, propensities and 
sentiments. Thia is evident^ /or, if it be asked, 
** What ia the compound of all mental and moral 
qualities, propensities, and sentimenu7'* what but 
the mind? Any one, therefore, who doubts the 
truth of my definition of the mind, should be pla- 
ced, as soon as may be, in the hoapital for idiots, for 
the foundation of which hospital*-to be conducted 
upon purely Phrenodontological principles — ^I have 
made a provision of one hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars in my will. (I wish I could afford to have it 
put in operation now ; but as I have not yet received 
from the government of any of the nations of the earth, 
the peneiona they will undoubtedly award me, on the 
receipt and knowledge of my system, I think the 
scheme impracticable.) 

«• The mind of man lies in his teeth.** This propo. 
sition requires no proof. As soon as it is stated, we 
perceive the utter absurdity of the doctrine inculcated 
by the Phrenologists, atod so generally believed, that 
the brain is the seat of the mind. If facts, however, 
are required, we can Btate them. The only difficulty 
is in selecting from the vest mass with which wo are 
surrounded, t will relate a circumstance which once 
happened to myself, and by which I nearly lost my 
life. It was about eight years ago— two years after 
I had discovered my system. Had I lost my life 
before my system was revealed to the world — ^but no 
— ^I'll not dwell upon the thought. 

I was walking along the street, one day, when I 
observed a man approaching roe, who, as I judged 
from the shape of his face, had a remarkable protu- 
beranoe in the internal dexter comer of tbe second 
molar of the left lower jaw, where is situated the 
organ that would make a man a murderer. I should 
have avoided him, had my eamtionf been great. As 
it was, my enriosity being far more developed, I ap- 
proached, and stopped him. ** Bless me!" said I, 



** my -dear sir, will you have the kindness to let me 
look at your mouth a moment 7** Hts looks express* 
ed what I then took to be surprize, but what, upon 
recollection, I am satisfied must have beenilemoiiM- 
cal rage and maiiee. Further than this, he made me 
no answer, but opened his mouth in such a manner 



as a shark would, when about to bite a man*s head 
off. I have, a thousand times since, shuddered at 
the thoaght of my situation at that moment. It was 
aa I had supposed*-— the organ of murder was Aer- 
ribly developed. ** Well, sir,', said he, in a voice of 
thimdor, **what is the result of your examination of 
my mouth 7" ** I should think, sir,'* was my reply* 
" that you were more likely to have committed a 
murder than any person of my acquaintance." 



* I aih happy to be able to assume this title with- 
out wunty, of which quality my Phrenodontological 
development shows that I have none. It is a title 
which must be universally accorded tome. 

t I have adopted many terms from the lata science 
of Phrenology, as I find them convenient ; and the 
science, being supersedtd and defvietf has no further 
use for them. 



" What, air,'* said ho,- •* do you ^ *« It is a fact, 

sir," said I, ** for ■ " I should have said more, but 
be gave me such a blow, that it laid me stunned up. 
on we pavement, thus showing to all, what I was 
perfectly aware of before, vix. his roorderons dis- 
position. I have never met this man since, and I 
have no donbt that he was a murderer, escaped from 
justice. My fall however, proved a fortunate one 
for me, for it knocked out one of my front teeth, con- 
taining the organ of avarice. Before this fall, I was, 
it must be confessed, exceedingly avaricious, — af^er* 
wards the propensity left ma entirely. 

This leads me lo state a fact that is, pfobMy, im» 
known to most of the world. Every body has heard 
of the horse whom his master taught to live on shav- 
ings, but who> unfortunately for the eause of tbe ex* 
perimem, died soon afUr he had aeqinred that fa* 
culty. Well ; that hmroe belonged to me, and J fees 
the mooter, who euceeeded in teaching htm this mode 
of nouriohing himoeJf. The way it happened was 
as follows : — I had observed one di^, (it was just af- 
ter the discorery of Phrenodontology,) that this 
horse had the organ of docility, which is situated in 
one of the indsiws of the tfpper jawi vary pronunently 
developed. My avarice suggested to me the idea of 
teaching him to live upon shavings alone. H^ soon 
acquired the power, but (alas !) died soon after. I 
discovered, af^er his death, that his organ of vitative* 
ness was extremely small. I have his jaws in my 
collection, which the curious are ifivited to call and 
see. Since the loss of my avarice, my curiosity 
snd my k^peof science would have led me to try the 
same experiment with another horse ; but I never 
have been able to find one equal in docility to my 
lost nag. 

A lady once informed me that one of her sons had 
a propensity to steal. He would steal sny thing and 
every thing that came in hie way ; and she Applied to 
me, as she ssid, because she knew me to be tbrsed 
in matters of the mind, and ahe wished me to dtfrisa 
some punishment for her son, that would bo likely 
to effect a change in his mind. I requested le«va to 
examine his teeth. The boy was sent for, altiMNigh 
the mother could not see what his teeth had . to do 
with his thievery. I examined his Fhrenoldontolog. 
ical development, and found the organ I expected pro. 
minent. I immediately advised his mother to have oaa 
of his bicuspidate teeth extracted." The operation 
was performed and the boy has not been known to 
steal since. 

Having proved this point, then we come to the 
second proposition. But no, — I ought not to go any 
farther with this,— for I would not deprive any one 
of any of , the pleasures they will derive from the pe- 
rusal of my work, — the ** Outlines of the System of 
Phrenodontology** — now offered to the world, andfor 
sale at any of the bookstores. I am naturally inclin* 
ed to be prolix. I once made a stump apeech nine 
hours long, and, probably, should not have stopped 
then had not [ been arrested and sent to Bedlam for 
an insane man. But in my ** Outlines," — which the 
reader had better buy immediately, — I have, I fear, 
been too concise, the whole work being comprized in 
one small printed folio volume of seven thousand pa* 
ges. Only think, gentle reader, but seven thousand 
small printed folio pages, upon such a subject as 

PBXSRODONTOljOaV. 

New York Litkrary Gazbtte, &c. edited by A. 
D. Pattkrson. — In a large 4to. form, this new can- 
didate for public favor presenCP itself, with all the 
aids of external embelliahmettt, good type and good 
paper. Its criticisms, too, though not evincing any 
remarkable vigor of style, or labor of research 
and comparison, are fair enough— excepting that on 
the little Tolume of <* Things as they Are,** in 
which, passing ever what ir really clever, firesh, and 
original, in its pagea, the critic ponneee with all hia 
might uppn the errors of haste, and, oeauri^ially, 
of bad taste. 

Tbe Gaielte is to appear sami*monthlyi at ths aoet 
I of \% 1-8 cents. 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAli, AND 



It IS propOMd to publieb by fubacription an EnglUh 
tnntlation, made in this country of '* My Prieonf,** 
by Silvio Pellico, and of the '* Additions** to thai 
work by Pietro Maioneelli, for the benefit of the iau 
ter gentleman, now a dweller among ua. Sabaerip 
tion lista will be found in the Athensum and the 
office of this Gazette. It aeema hardly neceaaary 
to ezpreaa a hope that thia undertaking will meet 
with complete aucceaa- Americana, eapeetallyt 
muat ayropathize with the unfortunate and diatin- 
gttiafaed iiidividuala who for ao long a pariod were^ 
the Tictima of deapotic peraecution on account of 
their liberal principlea. 

Signer Maroncelli ia an object of the atrongeat in- 
teroat from hia hiatory ; and he ia every way worthy 
of the tttmoat conaideration or account of hia private 
virtuea, his high endowments and eztenaive attain, 
ments. Such a refugee from the tyranny of the old 
world, may be deemed to have a positive claim upon 
ua for proieciion and assistanee. He haa been, aa it 
were, the advocate and defender ot our institutions 
abroaiid, and haa testified his devotion to them with a 
martyr's spirit and conatancy. It ought to be proved 
to him that hia merita in this respect are fully appre- 
ciated. The cause for which he suffered ie our 
cauae, and it behoves us to make manifest the grati. 
tude we should feel for his efibrta in ita favor, as 
well aa the commiseration we experience for the 
misfortunes which they produced. 

We eztract the above announcement from the Na. 
tional Gazette, and, concurring aa we do in what is 
so well and juatly aaid of Signer MaroncMU and of 
the cauae in which he aufiered, we ahall take the 
greateat pleaaure in aiding such a publication for his 
benefit. 
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FOREIGN INTELUGENCE. 

Two Days Latbe noM England. — By the St, 

Atubrev from Liverpool, papera of 30tb from London 

and 3lBt from Liverpool are received. 

It was expected that Parliament would be pro. 
rogued on or before the 12th of August. 

The bill for the admiaaion of Diaaenters to the 
Univeraities, waa passed in the House of Commons, 
July 29ih, and sent to the Lords. On the same day 
the Iriah Coercion bill waa ordered to a third reading. 

In Madrid, the ravages of the Cholera had been 

deplorable The population of that city, including 

the ordinary number of atrangera, aoldiere and cler 

gy, ia under 200,000— out of which, the daily mor. 

tality for some days exeeeded 400. 

The young King Otho, of Greece, aeema to expe- 
rienee diflicultiea from hia revolted Mainote eubJeeU. 
Ia an attempt to put do#n the inanrgent Maniotea, 
a large body of government troopa were abliged to 
eapitttlate. 

Earl Bathurst, formerly Secretary of the Colonial 
Department, died at hia residence in London, July 
27th. 

T he Earl of Oxford has paid all his credttora. The 
estatea have been at nurse for a quarter of a century, 
and during that long period his Lordship haa been in 
aecluaion. Haywood Hall, a romantic place in the 
midst of a wood, has been his dwelling. 

The St. Potersbnrg papera announce the arrival 
of Captain Roaa in that eity. 

Paaaengera may now travel in about twenty-seven 
hoars from London to Brussels. 

In the year ending Jan. 5, 1833, the quantity of 
wool exported from Sidney, New South Wales, was 
1,334,948 lbs. ; in the year ending January 5 1834, 
the total quantity exported waa 1,784,203 lbs. 

Hobart Town papers estimate the total value of 
articlea of colonial produce, exported from Van 
Diemen's Land in the year 1833 at £152,966, and 
of the imports, consisting chiefly of British manu 
facture, during ihe same period, at JC352,864. 

The porta of Greenock and Port Glasgow have 
been approved of by the Lorda of the Treasury as 
ports for the importation and warebouaing of tea. 

Cherries have not been ao plentiful in Kent for the 
last fifty years. They are hawked about at Maid- 
atoiMt literally in cart kiads, at a penny per pouod^-^ 
The crop of applea ia alao good, but peara, ploma, and 
filberu are a failure. 

At the recent exhibition of manufaetarea in Paris,, 
the King of ihe French conferred the decoration of 
the Legion of Honor on Mr. Pierre Ersrd, the cele- 
brated harp and pianofort roanufaeturer. 

A gmtleiiiaB named Yovng, retidinff at Main> 



Elgin, has in his possession a sparrow perfectly 
white. He aecured it when going to rooat one even- 
ing, and it is now quite tame. 

The King of Prussia haa conferred upon Baron 
Nathaniel von Rothschild, the title of *• Secret Coun. 
sellor ot Commerce. " 

Charles X. has bought the domain of Nachod, in 
Bohemia, for 2,500,000 florina. Thia eatate waa aaid 
to compriae more than 40,000 inhabitanta, and to 
confer almoat abaolute aovereignty on ita proprietor. 
The Ex-King may thetefore still play the Monarch 
en a email scale. 

AmmytMut Wint. — On Lord Byron*a favorite ser. 
vant one day opening a bottle of wine in Greece, his 
lordship questioned him as to its name and linease, 
of both of which Fletcher acknowledged hia igno- 
rance. ••Then away with it,»» rejoined Byron, ••! 
hate anonymous wine." 

Fifteen persons were killed lately at Stradella, in 
Piedmont, by the falling of a church tower, a short 
lime before divine service. 

Elisondc, in the North of Spain, which Don Carlos 
has made his head quarters, is a small town at the 
left bank of the Bidassoa, the chief place of the val. 
ley of Baatan, and eight leaguea and a half north of 
of Pampeluna. 

Letters written from Gibraltar by the Neapolita 
Conaul, and received at Marseilles, announce that 
peace haa been concluded between the King of the 
two Siciliea and the Emperor of Morocco. 

Denwralized state of the British Army.— Mr. El- 
lice has informed the House ef Commons, that ** in 
the last two yeare one fifth of the whole Army on 
Engliah atationa haa paased thropgh the public gaols." 
One fifth in two years is the same aa the tenth annu- 
ally ; and ihia presents to be sure a pretty picture. 

Mr. George Thompson, the eloquent lecturer 
against slavery in the British Colonies, will embark 
at Liverpool for the United Slates on the 8th of Au. 
gust, there to exert his talents in behalf of the un- 
fortunate beings oppressed by republican freemen. — 

So aaya an English journal. We say, he*d better 

stay at home. 

Monument to ike Memory of ilfr. Conmng — In 
addition to the bronse coloaaal figure erectetfabout 
two yeara ago. in the enclosure fronting Palace, 
yard, a beautiful marble atatue of thia diatinguished 
individual, by Chaatrey, haa juat been erected in 
Westminister Abbey, the expense of l»oth being 
defrayed by a public anbacription, which was raised 
for the purpose among his friends and admirers, at 
the time of hia decease, and which amounted to 
upwardaof £11,000. 

Here is a aum of 950.000 nearly, paid by a few 
admirers of Oeorge Cannings in order to oonstruct 
a monument to hia memory ; while by thia nation, 
led to Independence by Gaoaos WASHnrcrroii, no 
monument haa been erected to hia name. 

Thf Rbfomibd House or Commons differs in many 

of its scenes, certainly, from the more roeaaured and 

ataid character of former Housea. On a recent 

oceaaion, while discussing the Irish Tithe bill, Mr. 

O^Connell proposed an amendment, which he thoa 

Buatained : 

The object of bis amendment waa to relieve the 
tiths-ownera immediately, to the extent of 40 per 
cent. If thi plan should render it necessary to draw 
upon the ConaoUdated Fund for a email amount, the 
people of England would not begrudge it, in order 
to effect the settlement of this important and difficult 
queation. (An expression of dissent from the Min. 
isterial benches.) •• Oh !*' exclaimed the Hon. and 
Learned Member, ** Oh, I wiah wo were blacka I — 
(A laugh.) If the Iriah people wore but black, we 
ahould have the Hon. Member for Weymouth coming 
down as large aa life— *(Laughter) — supported by all 
* the friends of humanitv* in the back rows, to advo- 
cate their cauae. (Cheera and laughter.) They 
would think little of 120,000i. or 1,000,0002., if it 
were to be given to * the sweet lovely blacka of Ire- 
land.' " (Continued laughter.) The Hon. and 
Learned Member concluded by moving an amend- 
to the effect before atated. 

Mr. Spring Riee and oihera on the Miniaterial 

benchea feebly opposed the amendment. 
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The Committee thea « Wd^j^ ^^^^ ^^,J^ ^ 



ed- 



appear 



For the amendment . - - 82 
Againat it • • <- • . 33 
Majority againat Miniatera . -«49 

The announcement of thia division waa received 
with cheera. 

Lord Althorp then proposed that the other clauaea 
connected with this part of the bill ahould be poat- 
poned for the present. The decision to which the 
Committee had juat come deranged most of the de- 
tails of the bill. The alteration thus made in the 
bill would carry the principle of the bill more rapidly 
into effect than he conaidered prudent. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that whatever courae the no* 
ble Lord might think it right to adopt afler this dect- 
siout this waa clear — that it was the dnty of ihoae 
who had aupported the amendment which had inat 
been carried to give every aid to the noble Lord in 
forming the new machinery of the bill, and in see- 
ing whether this experiment could not be carried 
fully and fairly into effect. He ahould conaider it 
to be his sacred duty to give the noble Lord eve- 
ry support in his power upon this very important 
subject. 

Mr. Shaw aaid, that after the eppoeition which the 
honorable and learned gentleman had received from 
government, it waa undoubtedly hia duty to give the 
government his support. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Althorp hoped that the Hon. and Leamrd 
Recorder for Dublin did not mean to inainuate that 
his opposition to this amendment had not been ain- 
core. (Hear.) The Hon. and Learned Gentleman 
seemed to have forggotton that Ministera had it no 
longer in their power to command willing majoritiea, 
in conaequence of the changea made in the constitu- 
tion of the House by the Reform Bill. (Loud cheers.) 
He waa ready to admit that, on occaaions where a 
great principle had been involved, and where, if the 
moMon had been carried against the Ministers, Min- 
isters could not have continued to carry on the busi- ' 
ness of the country, he had expressed in the House 
a determination to resign, if the question were deci- 
ded againat them. But on the details of a meaaure 
merely carrying out a principle of which he approv. 
ed, more rapidly than he thought advisable, he should 
hsve been aahamed of himself if he had bad re- 
courae to the inducements of which he had availed 
himaelf on former oocaaiona. 

Mr. Shaw had no intention to queation the sincerity 
of the noble Lord. (Hear, hear.) But he must 
again aay that, notwithatandingthe large, and he waa 
aorry to add, the overbearing majority against Minia- 
tera, he could not bring himaelf to believe that Minia. 
tore generally wiahed the deciaion on thia amendment 
to be such as the noble Lord wished it to be. (Hear, 
hear.) He believed that many gentlemen who uau. 
ally supponed Ministers, had avowed that, on thia 
queation, Miniatera wished to be beaten. (Loud 
criea of •• Name.**) 

Mr. Ireton said, that a aupporter of the Govern, 
ment had that day aaked him how he intended to Tote 
upon this amendment. He had replied, that he did 
not think that he should vote at all ; but that, if he 
did vote, he ahould vote in favor of Miniatera. The 
gentleman told him immediately that he need not 
give himaelf that trouble, for the Ministers wished 
to be beaten. (Loud criea of ••Hear," and of ••Name, 
name.**) 

^Lord Althorp aaid it waa true that he had not deal, 
red any Irish members to vote in favor of the original 
clauae ; but it did not follow therefrom that he wished 
the clause to be loat. On the contrary, he wiahed it 
to be carried, aa he thought that it would prove bene- 
fioial to Ireland. (Hear.) 

The amendment waa tben put and carried. 

The avowal of Lord Althorp that minorities could no 
longer control majorities, aa in former days— -the nen- 
ekalanee of Mr. Ireton, whose vote seemed a matter 
of as much indifference to ministen as to himself, — 
and the character of the whole proceeding here re- 
corded, are noveltiee in St. 8tephen*a Cfaapol. 

T^B RxFORMRD Hovac OP CoMHoirB«*-We annex 
another illuatration of the working of the Honae, 
which need to be called an aaaembly of the •• firet 
gentlemen in England.** It ia to be remarked, 
however, to the credit of those whom Reform haa 
introduced to the House, that they aeem by com- 
mon consent to be exempted from any partiefi)*. 
tion in diaorderly acenea of the nature of Ihoaa 
recorded below. The diatuiben are» for the noat 
pact, yotng tpriga of fiuihion. 
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[From the London C«iirter, •/ July 29.] 

The debftte being oo the qneetion of adnitting 
Dieeeaten to the Uotvereity, eiid liaviog been got at 
•onewbat late in the evening, 

Lord Palmenton, roee amidet meet diaeordant 
•ovada. The noble Lord aaid the argument of the 
laet Right Qon. apeaker waa Ibunded on thia— that it 
waa ineonipatible with the religiona principlea whioh 
formed the groundwork of the Univeraitiea, that per- 
aona differing Irom thoee prineiplea ahould be em- 
iMwered to partake of the advantagea they offered. 
That waa hia argument ; and he ahould cut it from 
under him with one aimple remark. (Coughing, 
■craping oi feet, and ezpeetoration.) How did the 
Right Hon. Gentleman reconcile hia argument with 
the practice? (Uproar.) Disaentera could have 
the benefit of education at Cambridge aa completely 
now, aa they could under the proviatona of the bill 
which they were then diacnaaiiig. But it waa aaid 
that the meaaure before them waa aubveraiTe of 
the true iotereita of the State. (Coughing, and ye- 
hement criea of bah, divide, divide.) He donied that 
it waa ao, and would decUre hia honeat opinion, 
that it would tend to strengthen and perpetuate thoae 
great intereata. He really could not aee on what 
ground thoae who conaented to the repeal oi the Teat 
and Corporation Acta, and the emancipation of the 
Catholica, oppoaed thia act of aubatantial juatice.— - 
(Great uproar and yelling. 

Sir R. Inglia eaaayed to addreaa the Honae, but for 
many aeconda hia worda were completely drowned 
In the notae. The Right Hon. Baronet waa under- 
stood to declaie that whateyer might be thought of 
the authoritiea of the Univeraitiea, they would be 
found to act from conacientioua motivea, and on lofty 
piinciplea. He could very well believe that a Whig 
would prefer place to principle — (Cheera and con. 
fttaaon>--that he would betray the latter at any aacri- 
iiee, to aecure the former ; but not ao with the men 
to whom he (Sir R.) alluded. 

Mr. G. W. Wood roae to reply. (The laughing, 
jeering, ahouting, and coufhing, were such aa haa 
aaUom been witneaaed.) The Hon. gentleman aaid 
it had been declured that the bill in ita preaent atage 
waa eaaentially different from what it waa when he 
had the honor to introduce it to the Houae. (At thia 
moment two Hon. membera auddenly entered from 
the amokiag room into the Oppoaition gallery, and 
atretching themaelvea at full length on the aeats, ae- 
esre from the obeervation of the Speaker, commenc- 
ed a row of the moot diaoreditable character.) Thia 
he deaied-H['* I cuyt can*t you crow 7** laughter and 
uproar). The proviaiona had not been altered — 
(*' Hear him how he reada" — Mr. Wood occaaionaliy 
glanced at a memorandum in hui band)— the enacu 
menta were in every reapect unaltered. (Loud 
cheering, followed by borate of laughter). The quea. 
tion waa— •< Read it, read it !" and a great uproar)— 
the qneetion — (**Juat ao, read it !^)— the queation 
waa— (Great cheering and laughter) — whether — 
(** That*a the queation*')— whether the Univeraitiea 
ahould be open to all, er be for ever under the con- 
trol of mere monopoUata — (** Where*a the man what 
erowa !** laughter and loud oriea of ** Ordei^ from 
the Speaker). Public opinion — Q*Oh, dear," and 
great uproar, during which the Speaker, evidently 
excited, waa loudly calling for order, and turning hia 
glaaa in every direction to note the delinquent mem. 
bera)^publie opinion waa decidedly in favor of thie 
bill. (The acene here waa indeaorlbable.) 

The Speaker rose, and with much indignation in 
hia tone and maimer aaid, '* I really think that eome 
one among thoae who are calling out in thia atrange 
and imparliamentary manner, would better aatiafy the 
Hod. membera w|ih whom he ia acting by moving at 
anee that the debate be adjourned, than by taking a 
eoiffae of oppoaition which ia ao greatly at vaiiance 
with the eetabliahed uaagea of the Houee." (Leud 
eheere.) 

Mr* G. W. Wood reanmed. 

There haye been tciii«a in our Houae of Repreaen- 
tadvea* but nothing like thia* 

By the Charlemagne we have the King of FraneCa 
a peee h en opening the Seeaion of the Chamber. It 
ia efwi oaore unmeaning than auch documenta uauaU 
ly are. 

The •• three daya" of Paria had been celebrated ; 
hat, aa we, infer, with diminiahing mtereat. There 
a hideed little left for rejoicing, to thoae who looked 
te the result of the reeolution achieved in tlioae daya 
for a more liberal form of government than that 
which they overthrew. The nation* however, at 
liigOf WM MT«r more proaperovs or more powt iful. 



Holland. 
Paeis, Slat July. — Important newa ia brought by 
the Helladd papera ol the 38;h Jalv. received by ex- 
preaa. We read in the Hendelablad— ** We are in- 
formed of good authority, that tathe S3d, the King 
had iaaued a decree by which all the membera of the 
cahntteiy (National Guard) have been aent home, 
with unlimited leave of abeence.^ 

Don CAnuoo^^h ia now agun cerleta— if there he 

any faith in telegraphic deapatchea— that this Pre 

tender ia withhi tlie bordera of Spain ; though from the 

annexed deacription of the place where we waa at 

the laieat datea — taken from the Journal dee Debata 

of the 30th July — he waa, it appears, ao near the 

French firontiera, that a abort run only would be requi 

aite, in caae of need, to aave him from the clutches 

of the Queen's troops: 

Lexacot where Don Carloa waa on the 98th July, 
la a little hamlet on the lefl bank of the Bfdassoa, 
one league aouth of Vera, upon the road from Bay- 
onne to Pampeluna, and a league and a half [about 
our of our milea] from Biriaton, the iirat \illage in 
France, which ia now occupied by a battalion of the 
4th Light In&ntry. 

PARia, July 30. — ^The Government Received yee- 
terday morning the following telegraphic deapatch of 
the doth instant from Bayonno : — ** D<m Carloa ar. 
rived yesterday at Leaaca, near our frontier. Zavala 
with the Biscayana ia near Oyarzem, and £1 Paator 
ia marching againat him. Rodil ia in the Borunda 
endeavoring to block up Zumalacarreguy, who ia 
near Lecumberg. Some reaalt ia expected to-mor- 
row." 

A second telegraphic despatch, dated Madrid, 34th 
July at five in the evening, announcea that the Re- 
gent bad opened the Cortea in peraon at one o'clock 
of the aame day, and that Madrid was perfectly 
tranquil. 

Paris, July 31. — No important news from Spain 
baa been received to-day. The Journal dot Debutes 
announces that bands of Carliata have appeared in 
Caledonia. 



From Jamaica. — The John W. Cuter from Kinga- 
ton« (Jamaica*) bringa papere of iSih alt., wlueh 
prove that in the large Colony where alavea were ae 
numeroua, the emancipation law had gone into effect 
without diaturbaacea of any aignificance. Thia ia 
intelligence ilia) muat gratify all right thinking men. 

The Deapatch one of the warmest Joumale in the 

Island in oppoaition to the plan, aaya : 

<* We have devoted a large portion of our columna 
to the accounta received from the country relative 
to the atate of the apprentices, from which our road, 
era will obaerve thinga is going on aa well as the most 
sanguine patriot could wish. We have aeen letters 
from every parish in the ialand on this all engroaaing 
aubject, and the writers are unanimous in declaring 
(hat the laborera went to thoir work on Monday with 
the utmoat alacrity, and were going on wi:h their 
work in the usual manner. No doubu were expreaa. 
ed of the new ayatem, and we congratulate the in. 
habitanta at large on the proapecta we have now be. 
fore ua. Let us, however, continue on the alert, aa 
we have dangeroua and disappointed characters 
among ua, whoae aole object ia agitation in the hope 
of being shle to create aa ill-feeling between the 
maatera and their aetvanta. In thia, however, from 
Hhat we have heard, they mnet fail in every instaaee 
where proper pains has been taken to explain the 
nature of the tie whioh at pieaeat binda them to each 
other. The lawe are eufficiemly atrong to coerce 
the unruly, and to protect the induatrioua from ill 
treatment ; and if thia fact ia atrongly impreaaed on 
the minda of the apprenticee, there ia no doubt they 
will patiently await the hour of their emanoipation, 
and by their seal and aaeiduity in the fulfilment of 
their pieaeribed dutiee ; and their respectful bearing 
towarda their superiors and employera, juatify the 
confidence which haa been repoaed in them. ^^^ . 

SUMMARY. 

The ateam packet David Brown left Charleston on 

the 3d inet , but put back in consequence of some 
damage to the machinery. Would leave again on 
the 6th, for thia pert, via Old Point Comfort* 

Lettera have been received at the Navy Depart, 
ment from D. Dsocen, E2aq., commanding the U. S. 
frigate HrendMtfie* announcing her aaie arrival at 
Rio Janeiro, after a run of fifky daya from the Capea 
of the Chesapeake. 



The Convention of the People of the State of Ten. 
neaaee, which haa been in conatant aeaaion in Naah- 
ville aince the 19th of May laat, cloaed ita labora on 
Saturday the 30th of Augnat. They have adopted 
a reviaed and amended Constitution^ which will he 
immediately submitted to the people, by the circula- 
tion of fifteen thouaand copiea of it, aide by aide with 
the old Conatitution, for their ratification or rejection 
at an election to be held for that purpose on the first 
Tuesday and Friday in March next. 

Battle wrru thx Pawnibc. — ^Tbe following high- 
ly intereating information ia fumiahed by the Arkan- 
sas Gaaette of the 19th ult. 

Deoperule Engagement bettreen the United Staiee 
Drugoone and Pawnee indtane.-^By a gentleman 
from Waahington county, we learn that the United 
Statea Dragoona have recemly had a bloody fight 
with the Pawnee Indiana, in which the latter loat 80 
killed and 150 priaonera. Our informant derived 
hia informaiion from a yoimg man who was at Fort 
Gibaon vrhen the prieenera were brought in under 
the eecort of a detachment of the Dragoona. The 
remainder of the United Statea foreee beloiying 
to the exploring party, were lefl in pnrauit of^the 
Indiana. The Pawneea are aaid to have fought doo- 
perately, and to have killed eight of the Dragoona. 
Several Gaage priaonere were retaken at the eame 
time, from whom it waa pretty aatiafaetorily aacer. 
tained, that the young man whom the Pawneea took 
from the Rangera laat aummer, had been killed. — 
Theae are the only paitieulara that our informant 
waa able to collect. Tcday'a mail, or that of Sat. 
orday next, we hope will furnish the detaila of thia 
affair. 

BaowN UNivBRarrr. — ^The Hon. Aaher Robbina de- 
livered an oration, and the Hon. Triatam Burgee, a 
poem, before the Phi Beta Kappa Society on Tuea- 
day. The Providence Journal aaya — 

Thoae who sat near enough to the pulpit to hear 
both the oration and the Poem, enjoyed a rare intel- 
lectual entertainments— and the large number to 
whom the learned orator failed to make himaelf audi- 
ble muat have been amply repaid for their patient at. 
tention by the beautifhl, dignified and pathetic poem 
of Mr. Burgee. 

The Hon Mr. Robbina exhibited, in the treatment 
of his subject, (the importance of a National Litera- 
ture) more than he haa done on any former occa. 
aion that we are aware of, the profundity of his clas- 
aical acquirements, for which he waa already die- 
tinguiahed. 

fJFLoaA MaoDomald^— All our readera know the 
romantic heroism with which this young woman. 
Flora MacDonald, conducted the eacape of Prince 
Charlea Edward from Scotland, after the fatal battle 
of Culloden. It ia not ao well known that ahe waa 
long afterwarda a reaident of North Carolina ; and — 
adhering to the principle of loyalty which in e^riy life 
taught her to hazard eyery thing in the cauae of the 
Royal Stuarts— ahe, on the breaking out of the 
American revolution, took aidea for the King. 

The true sentiment of honor and duty is well ex. 
preaaed in the laat linea of the aulqoined reflections of 
Ckateaubriund, Travelling in the wilda of this 
country,— 4hen a young man and a aoldier, and at. 
uched by aentioMnt and aocial poaition to the cauae 
of the monarchy,-*-he learned from a newspaper 
caaually thrown in hia way the flight of Louts XVI. 
from Paria, hia arreat at Varennea, and subsequent 
iropnaonment in the capitaL Inatantly abandoning 
all his plana, he returned to offer hia arma to 
hia Sovereign. He met with much hardahip and lit- 
tle gratitude ; whereupon he thua aoliloquixee : 

'*The Bourbona had not need, that a cadet 
of Brittany ahould return from beyond the aeaa to 
offer them hia obacure devotion: if I had lit 
the lamp of my hoateaa with the journal whieh 
changed the deatiniea of my life, and continiied 
my voyage, no one would have perceived my 
abeence, for none knew that I exiated. It was 
a aimple qneetion between me and my coaacienoe 
which brought me back to the theatre of the 
world. I SHght haye done aa I wiahed, aa I waa the 
only witneea of the debate. Bui of uU wiimoooo 
this io the one before whioh I ehould fear meet fe 
Umoh." 
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TikMD^ GAXETTii*— Nothing (rays ttn Gineinnati 

GaMtt»7 auika tnor* tCroDgly the current of popa. 

latioA and improvement setting North- weat, than 

the growing up of new towns, and the appearance of 

newipapere. A day or two ago wo received the first 

number of the Toledo Gazette, dated August 14. 

The eubfothsd extract informs where Toledo is, and 
what it baa been. 

•« Ov9k Placb.— ^This town, lately called by the 
two appellations of Port Lawrence and Vistula, is 
handsomely situated upon the north west bank of 
the Bfaumee RiTsr in Michigan. The interests of 
these two points, ss above described, are the same, 
inaamnch as they are dependent upon the same svc- 
tioo of the country for support, and possess in all re- 
apeeta -the same local advantages. The town is laid 
out upon a liberal and judicious scale, with wide and 
spaeL)us streets* cutting each other at right angles, 
with .intervening alleys two rods wide. It ia about 
four miles from the entrance of the river into Mau- 
mee Bay. From this point to the Lake, the naviga- 
tion has no obstruction to vessele and steamboats of 
the largest class, and the harbor is perhepa the best 
and easiest made of any on the Lake. There is no 
perceptible current in the river, as at this point it is 
on a level with the Lake, except suck as is prodnced 
by the wind, and of course the waters here are not 
aflected by freshets or rains. The depth and width 
of ths! river are such as to enable vessels to beat up, 
or down against a strong wind, it being about three- 
fourths of a mile wide, and of an average depth of 
twelve feet. The easterly part of the town, latterly 
called Vistula, became the property of the present 
proprietors in August, 1833 ; and a few lota were 
aold last fall. Early this spring, sales commenced, 
and have briskly continued. 

There ia no place in the western part of the Union 
that possesses greater advantages of location than 
thia. We are aware that h» 'making this assertion 
we are sayings great d^af; but for its truth we noed 
only refer thoiie who afe acquaintec with our posi. 
tion to a map of the country. On the north.west 
and south, we have the finest and most extensive 
agricnlural districts, much of which is already thick. 
ly populated, and great numbers of emigrants are 
daily removing to our town and neigl^orhood. A 
survey is now being made of a route for a Railroad 
from 'this place to Adrian, in Lenawee county, 32 
miles north-west. 

The section of the Road, which is chartered to 
extend to the navigable waters of Lake Michigan, 
will be put undbr contract this fall, or early next 
spring. 

[COMMDNlCA'reD.] 

In a very learned notice on ** Jlsaticres, W9igkU\ 

and AfsBsy,** by Col. Pasley, Royal Engineers, F. 

R. S. dLc.t just published in Londen* the author 

pays the following tribute to our countryman John Q. 

Adams. 

'* I cannot, however, pass over the labors of for- 
mer writers, without acknowledging^ in particular the 
benefit which I have derived, whilst investigating 
the historical part of my subject, from a book print. 
ed at Washington, in 1691, as an official Report upon 
Weights and Measures, made by a diatinguiahed 
American statesman, Mr. John Quincy Adams, to 
the Senate of the United States, of which he was af- 
terwards Ptesident. Thib author has thrown more 
li|ht into the hiittory of Our old English Weights and 
Bieesures, than all former writers upon the same 
subject, and his views of historical facts, even when 
oceasionally in opposition to the Reports of our own 
Parliamentary Committees, appear to me to be the 
most eorfeot. For my own part, I confess tliat I do 
not think I could have seen my way into the history 
of English Weights and Measures, in the feudal 
ages, without his guidance.*' 

Such men as J. Q. Adams are honors, not to their 
comtry only, but the empire of learning. How in- 
finitely above the knaves and dunces now most pro- 
roinent in governing the country — the counterpart of 
the gentry of whom Cicero said, " ad honores adipis- 
candoB, et ad rempublicam gerendam nud^ veniunt — 
nulla eogidtione rerum— nulla aclentia ornati.'* — 
They have to bo sore figured in the annala of Cabinet 
Literature, bnt it was only to show *' with how little 
wisdom the world is governed.** 

BoaToii.*^The ship Dover, arrived at this port 
last evoning from Calcutta, haveng on board a fine 
large elephant eighteen yeara old. A Rhinoceros 
waa aiaaaUppedtbm died on thopMsage. 



Prince Puckler Muskau. — This distinguished, 
spirited, and intelligent traveller, may be daily 
looked for upon our shores. A letter from Bavaria, 
from which we subjoin an extract, apprises us that 
he would embark fos i&is port in the Havre packet 
of the 8th uU. < 

He will find a cordial welcome, and, we fear, — 

seeing that it will all be put in a book, — a deference 

for his title, little in harmony with the repnblican 

professions of which he will hear and read so mnch. 

Extract of a letter from Bamberg, Bavaria^ tf 34(A 

July. 
L beg in advance your good officea for his Highness, 
Prinee Puekler Muskaut who has spent some weeks 
with me here, and intends making a tour through 
the United States, when he will spend some weeks 
in New York. Ho will embark in the Havre packet 
of 8(h August. 

[F^om the Alabama Adw>eate.} 
Wbstpoint Academy. — The report of the Visiters 
to this institution will be found in our paper to-day, 
and exhibits its past and probable benefits to our 
country in s very flattering aspect. We regret that 
the voice of clamor and prejudice should be raised 
against this national nursery of scholars and soldiers, 
which sppears to us, while it continues to be as jndi- 
ciously managed as it has been, capable of furnish, 
ing many bright and useful ornaments, not only to 
the scientific and military departments of our Go- 
vernment, but even to the social and intellectual cir- 
cles of life. There is no college in our country 
where mathematical science is more profoundly and 
accurately taught — ^none where discipline is more 
perfect — none where there is a more complete and 
vigorous development of the physical powers. If to 
blend the ssrmpatbies of young minds with the rising 
glory of the nation ; if to inspire noble, generous and 
elevated sentiments of honor ; if to be educated by 
the country for the country ; if to cherish a high ana 
chivalrous reliance upon the skill and valor nf our 
own ofiicers, are objects worthy of national care 
and consideration, surely this institution eminently 
merits the support and encouragement which it has 
hitherto received. It has been made a ground of ob- 
jection to this Academy, that its favors have been 
conferred too exclusively upon influential and weal, 
thy families. We apprehend that this spirit of im- 
puted favoritism has been very mnch exaggerated. 
Perhaps the error lies in wishing to make that a mo- 
nopoly which was never intended to be such. 

Was this institution established as a public chari- 
ty, where the jNior only were to be educated 7 Such, 
we presume, was not the eole and primary ofagect of 
its organization. It was to draw out and foster the 
common talent of the nation, come from what sphere 
it might, and arrsy it, when occasion required, in de- 
fence of Liberty and the Constitution. We should 
undoubtedly prefer that much the largest proportion 
of students should be taken from that class who are 
destitute of the means of obtaining a kberal educa- 
tion. Not that they should look upon it as a favor 
to which they are exclusively entitled ; but becauae 
the boundaries of knowledge are thereby widened, 
and the sympathtes of minds, thus nurtured at the 
public expense, will become more closely entwined 
with the institutions of our land — the sentiment of 
gratitude will be deeper and stronger towards a go- 
vernment which scatters, with a benignant hand, the 
lights of virtue and intelligence among its most ob- 
scure and unfriended citizens. 



enthusiastic devotion ^ r? ^^^«<«cterand welfoiooi 
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[ Prom the (Oetego) Coooeretown Republieam.] 
Tbhtliton Halim"-— This venerable mansion, 
once the residence of Judge Coopei^-the ** Judge 
Teropleton" of the ** Pioneers**— has lately been pur 
chased by his son, Jamee Femmore Cooper. For 
several years it has been almost wholly nnoccupied, 
and has sufiered much from the weather — the walls 
however are still good, and the whole building is to 
be thoroughly repaired and fitted up for the future 
residence of Mr* Cooper. We welcome him back 
to the home of hia youth, and hope he may apeod 
many pleaaant years amid the seenes which his pen 
has immortalized. 

[From the Philadtlpkia National Gazette.] 
It is with deep regret that we record the death of 
Don JvkH Bautista Brrnabcu, His Catholic Majes 
ty*s Consttl Genersl for the United Statea. This 
distinguished gemlemaa sunk, on the 3d inst., under a 
very painful malady, which he bore for a long time 
with exemplary fortitude. He was born at Alicant, 
in Spain on the 14th June 1772, and served his King, 
in honorable stations, upwards of forty years. A 
more loyal and zealous Spaniard never lived ; and if 



his country, and a thorouga Performance of official 
duties give title to f^voins from the Spanish govern- 
ment, his very respeetable family may claim mnch 
on his accoMit* from iu gntitude, justice, and liber- 
ality. 

The Blind Matfo BibU.^Wo have before us, in 
goodly quarto volame, the Goapel of St. Mark, 
printed, or rather embosaed, foe the aae of the 
blind. This is the first book that haa been prepared 
in this coiintry, on this plan. It is the huidy work 
of Mr. Snider, the gentleman who acts as secretary 
of the inatitution, and is a beautiful iUnatration, if 
not fulfilment, o( the prophecy, that the *' the blind 
shall see." This adouraUe specimen of the art 
of embossing letters, ia worthy the attention of the 
cuiioua. — [U, S. Gas.] 

The Norfolk Herald of Friday last, notices, with 
great satisfaction, the arrival there of a ioeomotive 
engine, long expected from Philadelphia, for the 
Portamouth and Roanoke rail-road, and talks of rid- 
ing in an hour to SuiTolk, which used to be deemed 
as much of an undertaking as a trip to Richmond 
now is. 

Wreck of the oMp New Jeroey of Prooidemee, — 
The ship Bashaw, Captain Blacklor, arrived at Boa- 
ton, last Thursday from Batavia, and haa comnuni. 
nieated to the editor of the Commercial Gazette the 
following particulars : 

«* The English brig Reliance has been lost on 
Louisa Shoal, while employed in saving the proper- 
ty of the American ship New Jersey, wrecked tnere 
in November last. The E2nglish ship Madeline ac- 
companied the Reliance in the wrecking expedition, 
had returned to Singapore with the crew and mer. ' 
chandizo saved by both vessels, which,.together with 
two boxes of dollars, amounted to about 40,000. — 
The property saved on a previous expeditiao amount- 
to aboat #9000. The remainder of the #peeie and 
some quicksilver were still left on the ahoal, and 
another expedition was about ready to proceed in 
March, with apparatus for blowing up the lower decl^ 
of the New Jersey, when it was expected there 
would be nothing to prevent their obtaining the reat 
of the property, the season of the year being fovora. 
ble. The property already saved had been eqi^ally 
divided among the persons respectively concerned 
in the expedition without recourse to law and eqai* 
ty, and in auch a manner aa to prevent any farther 
claim being made upon it." k*JB^B 

Capture at oea and muriier.-— Another piece of - 
information brought by Capt. Blacklor, is, that about 
the 16th of April, the English schooner Gem, of 
Leith, while on her way from Sourabaya, for New 
South Wales, waa captured in the Sraits of Bally, 
by sixteen prow boata, and all haiula murdered. 

Hint for a ** Cavalier iSPeai.** — ^In certain cities ol 
the south, where gentlemen having felt the icy chill 
of a refusal to an invitation to dance, where a lady 
who is declared to be engaging, declarea heraelf on» 
gaged, a form is used wmch preveiita any snch dis* 
appointment. At the door of the sofon d doiissr is a 
carbeille of artificial flowers, from which each visit- 
or selects one and preaenM it to the lady of hia 
choice. She wears the ornament in her aoininpe un- 
til she has danced her two acta, and then retune it 
to her parmer. Thua a lady who wean no booqnet 
is disengaged, and the ofier of the flower aavea the 
trouble of a speech and the pain of refhaal. — [Le 
Cameleon.] 

The Berlin State Gazette gives the following do- 
tails upon the monument about to be raised to the 
memory of Guttenberg : — One of the bas-reliefo of 
the pedestal will represent Guttenberg showing to 
Faust the movable types he had invented, with an in. 
scription underneath in Latin and in primitive-ahapad 
letters, of the sublime sentance from Genesis — *' Goo 
said let there be light, and there was light.** — 
Another bas-relief will have engraved on it a repre- 
sentation of the first printing-press established by 
Guttenberg and his two partners^ On a third baa.* 
relief will be represented the distribution of the 
Holy Scriptures to the people. 

QuiU above ieerd.— Samuel Terry, an English 
convict in New South Waleji» is in possession o! a 
clear income of sixty thousand pounds sterling. His 
sever^ estates, containing upwards of 100,000 acres, 
and hia property in the town of Sydney brina him 
in 10,000 ponnda per annum. He haa 17,000 naada 
of horned catde, and 400 brood marea. All this pro- 
perty he has acquired since his emancipation. 
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Mimmta Puf. — The wiiioDa hnibuid paoai 
•lowty Mion hii ttnif- He ii ■ i«ib«r, a man obild 
b boia unto him. MionteapMi — ths child baa be i 
Maaad bjr a pareai, whom ii caonoi reeagDias, and 
pran«l to ihat boaom, la whicli iutiDcl stooe gnidr- 
fn IMtBoaDoa — (he jroung wife too faaa fainilj a 
■w«rad u • baaband'a qaeitiona, and fell hii war 
kiaa tui boT Ibrahaad. 

MwrepM*. — The low moaiUDg from xh» cloaely 
•orerad cradle, talli of the firat waata of ita ocou- 
pant. The quiet iread nf the Ditra* apaaki of *uf. 
ferine arouDd har : while her glad oonnlenance **r> 
that the very •nBering which ahe ia trying lo alle- 
viate, i* a Muroa of joy ; and the uamsleia articlaa, 
which from liioa Is time nha arrangaa ao the heanh, 
tall of a new clatinaiil for the Eourieaiea aiid alten- 
t iona of thaae who have progreiaed furlher on the 
pathway of exiatanoe. 

Dtn/tfoM. — Viaiiera ate throning Ibe chamber, 
kDd the naiber, pale and imeieaung afietfber raoent 
aiekneEB, i* nceiTiag their congntu la liana, --' '- 
teninf proadly to Ibeir piaiaeB of the little ti 
which Ilea aaleep in ita rocking bed at her Test. — 
The aeena abifta, and ih« father ia ihata with har 
■Icats, «■ iba twilight deapena about ihacn, while 
iheyara pUnniogthe faiara deaiiny of their child. 

frwia paa*.— ^he ayea ef ibe yonog mother an 
qMrkling wiih health, and ihe roaa blooma again or 
hmt obaek, and lb« oarea of pleaaoie and home en. 
gaga lier atiaDlion, and the ftlher i* once more 
ningling with the woHd ; yet tlvy find many oppor- 
tnnitiet each day to Tiaii the young inhariior el 
life 1 M watoh aver bi* draamlaaa ilnmbar ; lo Iraea 
•aab Dther'i looka in hii counienaneei and lo ponder 
apon the felicity, of which be ia tba beater to ihem. 

Mmli* Pom.— Tba cradle ia daaarted. Bai the 
r floor i« ttrawed with play ibinge, and there 



. . I that the entrance into life ii oTet a pathway of] 
Bawera. The cradle la amply, bnt Iha laat prayara 
of tho parent* are nttwilA vrar iha amall erib, wbieh 
auitdaby iheirawnbedaide, and iheir lataat attention 
in firanto Ibe peacefol breaihing* of ila occupant. 

Ymn PaM. — Chililbood ha* glrengthened iw 
beybood and gamboled along into manhood- Old 
eonaeziona bi^eo— paranti are ileepinf in their 
gravaa — new inliniMiea are foiOMd — a new bomt 
■a about bim, new carai diairaat. Ha it abroad, 
aimwling amid the bfaiiMaB of life, or reeling from 
it wiiE ihoae whom be hu choaen from lua own 
M«*raiioD> TimKia beginmng to wrinkle bit fore. 
Caad, and thought has lobbed hi* toekaof (beirgaie- 
ly, and itndybaa dimmed hia ayea, Thoie who be- 
gan lib, ader ba had grown up, are bat arowding 
UmotKofii, ai»d thareara magy olaimantanpon bis 
udasiry and love for ptoieclion and support. 

Yaart aatt. — His own children bave become 



Bi* hand baa become familiar with bia 
wUob he is obliged to truai in bis walk*. He haa 
laA Iha bsstle which faiigned blra. He looka 
aauonaly in each day's paper among iha deaths — and 
Ibon ponder* over the naae of an old friend, and 
triaa lo peranade blmaelf) that he i« younger and 
atrOogar, and haa a better bold upon life than any_of 



»pat». — He gradually dimiDiabaa Ihe circle 
•f hia aotivity. He dtalike* to go abroad, where ■-- 
fada so many new faaea, and ho griave* lo neel 1 
Iwmer ooa>f«iueoa, after a abort absanea, they tei 
10 bare grown aa old and infirm. Quiet enjoymeula 
only are teliahed, aliltlaeonvaraation about old time 
— a aobar gama ai wbisl — a ralifioas iraaliae, — en 
eatly bed, form tor him the snm total ol hia pleaanrt 
WetttfMt. — Infirtmiy keepa him in hia ebawbei 
Hia walks are limited to the small apace between bis 
••ay rlmir and his bed. His awollad Ijmba are 
wr^ipad in flannala. Hia eight ia failiag— hia eaia 
rafnaa tbair doty, ud hia cup is bnt half filled, ainea 
atharwiae, bia shaking hauda cannot carry it lo hit 
abrwik lip*, wiihonl s[HMiug ita contents. Hia paw. 
aia are wetdtonad— hia faenltiea ara UnnMd— hii 
alnngtb ia lost. 

Daft pan. — The old man doea col leave hia bed 
— bia meawry ia (ailing — he ulka, bat cannot be nn. 
iaiaiood — be aaka quastioas, bat they relate lo the 
iimiantirins nf a format veneration— he apeaka of 
encea, but the recotlec^on of no one arround 
ean g* b&ck to their aoanes — he aeems to com- 
• iailbooMradei, tHitwbmbe aome* them, it is 
d that fht wateta of time and obllTien have 



Haara pmrt. — The taper grows dimmer and 

BWi^-tbe UBsfainery mansrtt more and more atei< 

ly — Ihe sands are fewer as they meaanre die allotled 

ui. The motion of 1hof« about him i* nnheeded, 

become* a vexation. Each fresh inquiry afler hia 

aUb ia « knell. The apriofs of life can no longer 

force on ita wheel* — Ibe *• silver cord" i* laat an. 

twisting — the pitcher i* broken at the fountain — and 

time " is a barihen." Hi* children are about him, 

but he beed* them not — bis frisads ate near, bat be 

doe* not recognize ihem. The circle ia completed' 

The couraa i* mn, and otter weakneaa bring* die 

damp, which ushers in the night of death. 

JHinafes patt. — His brsatLing grow* softer and 
lower — hia poise beata fainter and hiebler. Tboae 
id Dim ate listening, bat cannot tell when tliey 
I. The embera are burnt out — and tho flake 
flashes not before it expires. Hia "lhre«.acore 
yeara and ten" are numbered. Human Ufe 
Gnithed." 



EAITB'S WBAIY ONES.— Bi Nai. LocR. 

Ohd itia inn, tba vnlicd iran. 

FMUMWHTjaBHOl ttUt— 

Tbv ua rnataaiiB, aaa ilMlr imiBr bsavs 

P« tin mHB «r beaveair Httk : 
TbH an pnarii( «— In ibeiaeelMr 
ur >>]> aad of koiie— Uwy lM| to dkt ; 
llM ■ramMia(eD,litk*itnulior powir, 
And the fUtt at waalut— Ui^ wail iht boar, 
ra nay irac* Uinn ta Ita hall of MB|, 

By tU tauii's Uik OaalDf llgbt. 
Wbm pipe, and labusr tlwli nMia pnMof , 

Aad joweli are iiiuUlai brIfM, 
IntbeMwwof bnuly.Bilrili, and pifde, 
Ll|bi aawn Out aiM» itaet Uw) iLMe: 
By iM pallia tliaBk^iieaia iM ■*!• ib.. •••r. 
And lb* ■notlieral liib, jt may 
TlKyaT 




BNOINEEB BUILIilNO, MACHINERY, .. 

ENOINB WUBK, IRON roUNDINO. *c. kc ItaJpwl 
'~ ■ Hannlhcrann, and Opa- 



aiapbHHa.ClvllEatlaMif, ArcUueUifci 
■uaipH* worked tbioafh ihglrmUra — 
prinelpla, onaalaaUon, aid rt< '- 

satloaoriba Lawi < 




tl^L _ 

itna, and Dcoipr- 

■iralloplllci. Ib 

KD plila, In > vaifUUo. 



TO RAILROAD COMPANIZS. 

to- The nhicrlber taavtBi ertolad aileBrive BKkhwnr te 
i,.^ --It™ W«fc*«R»Um4 Uin,B»dk**^ 

■edit 

rbewiMrMtyurflie akove WImH* kM kwa tiOii 

the Balttoma and OMa Balliaad, whsre Hit liaTii L _ 

.-B«>BtaBt for •MMneaikapast. Hevlna Inui ar Wbeeh 
Ax lU banditti Cat*. tba MbMilbM Rauenltaaiirikai Iwr-- 
eieeule aidtn Ib the above line ta tbe latMhetlon of p«ffi 
lequlrlat •nob wvk. Tia locattoa or Tb* tbop bdM oi 

..I , .!_ #,1. ..^ ^^j^ ^)|, „„!,,, |S„ lo rtip ; 

parte, on e* raaeoiuM* toraw 

Biad. WlHalboeaaWlaft* 

Htaraa •!• M ka nmiUwd, « Ibe 

iBitba iBBw, BBd IT reqatred, 

llWbcAfamtibid sad Oned 

oflba 



lide-waunoribe 



'"■paaypaylbaa^ 

waW MBi wim tb« 




BTBPHEaaOKi 

KtabiTff a ntpetar ttfitafraamMtiT Cfiarmta 

No. SM Uliabethelreet, DeuBUacAeratraM, 

KewTDck. 

Ef-BAII-ROADrourAMES wovlUiIuwel) toei^ 



RAII.BOAD OAK WHKBLS AKD BOXBBi 

AND OTHER BAILROAS CABTINOB. 
tr AlH. AZLKB ramKbed and fluid to vbaeJe aoDBlBie 
ItneJefferesnCollOB and WoolHachhu racUrr aad t^as- 
rr. raiareoD, H.J. Allcrdersaddreeacdio tbe iBtHcibeca 
I Paienoo, »r M Wall Mreei, Itew.Yort, will ba proiBiiU t al 
indedio. Alto, CAR SPBINOB. 



■OTBLTT -VfOBXa, 

Near Dtt I>ock, Kew-Tecb. 
(9*THOUAB B. fl¥lLLKAIf. Uannlkcinrer of Stsam 
^nea, Botlere. Ballnul end Mill Wiirk, Lathee, PreeiHe, 
ad olhN Machinery. Aleo, Dr. Hou'iFaieai ToMIarBall 
r>. Bhif!har>_irr>ini>d,farail*i7a«tMoikABiT, to be lupe 
laklad beretafoie aacd. The falfut 
irork shell bedone 









HtlMVKTIHa AKD HACTIOAI. IMSTRITMBiBT 
MAHUVAOTOKT. 

_ XT- EWin k REARTTE, BI the elgn oT Ihe quadrant, 
ItrriaSoBitatiraei, one door aenhorihe Ubbui Hotel, BbIU 
anra, bet lean (o lotiitoiihelrlkleBde end the pabUc, tepe- 
cielly Enfieeen, ihei they continue tanaDBraciuTe W order 
lie ereiydeecrlptton or iBeituBienlslB lb* above 
>.h they cBJi noakh at the ibonaM BAibu. iBd aa 
■lUBioBie npalnd firlib eara and 
.... tihshifbeeilnalionoa which ihi 
iDBiruBieiiu are haki, they itspeetrBlly be( leivi 
JieuukllcperBeal,iberolTowinc eenltcius Iton 
[lltilntBlehcd eekBilftc aualonienu. 
To Eoln k Haanta. — A^taeablylo your laquset mad* toaa 
unLba since, i now oAar yea aiy oniiikHi of the Initriiwente 
ladeatyoBreeUhllabaiint, (btLheSBkinoraind OhloRsll- 
oBdCoBpao*. Tblaoplnkn would beie been (lien al a amch 
arUer peilod, bat VBi latenUDnalli Jalayed, In order to ellord 
. longer Une tor tba Iclsl ciT the Ljtnimeiu, lo tbal 1 conld 
■Mak with ihs araalM confldenca or tbaIr metlia, ireneh iho) 
MonM be (oend^ta poeeeea. 

' pIsaiDral caDnownuathunatarlihaiandliis 
1 the eerrlca erocuced Irani our norlheio ci- \ 

i. J—,.. -J Trarennearoflblye 

a BieDuraciaradlbr 



[be I>e£enaMBi ai Cosetncilui 
»f tt» Cowpaiiai, not oae kae 



requlrail eay rapain w 
n iha occulbHal Inperf 



ikBoiSduieB 



Ik* ef Conpaolee eBfBfed Ib Imeenal iDprnTeraenLi, *ho 

JAMES r, STABLER, 
■opeiinundeBtoC Coneiructlon of Ibe Balilewre and Ohle 

Mre, nertMvlu'lT Splrliletele, end earviy- 

■nd lake pleseiire la aipceaalof oiy ostolon 

lorkniuuhlp. Thepana ofiha levele 

n laclUiT In Bee, aad aeca- 



ranandparBH 

l^niienieBt of ooMtrBttion, oT which*^ a 

--Ufa Wilkin these fhwyearaj einl I hevi 

llglveeveiy - "^ * ' ■ 



HOWARD. U. S. Clill EBflnaai. 

ToHeasrsKwlDUd UeBrue-JitT'"' bireaiked meloflTa 

eliir* which I here alihei ui«l areiemlDed, Icheerrully euie 
IhiiairBrea mToppnnunlileiof mr bacamtni auBalued with 
- Iraiialhlte biTaione. 1 faa>e|rui reBeonlolblnk >ellol 
akllldliplattd In their coneunctloii. The naalneea oftbalr 
rkniinabin kae been tbe inbjeci ollVeqiieniKniirk'by my 
r. •ndoribaMceracyollheirperlorBiaBcal have recalvad 
IB akan, whoee sdIdIod I reeBeei, 
.r acooalderebtetrmelnuee. ^a 
:eyDaraM*bllihiDentln tblecItT, to 

.or eendlni eleevbeTa for what wa 

BHTWBnl Ib ODrllncdeeerTe thenaqaBliaedmpprobalhin lad 
™. _. . ... „ ,^|j^ 






lell meilu, I lemalB^i 



.. mlthlBa 
I ahonM be^hiM^ 
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The following Roquiom, from the pen of OrtmoilU 
MltOemf and Hymn, by Isaao McLolltn, Jr. wore 

rang at the La&yotte Colebnition in Boston. 

BBauiUf. 

Breathe mournftil muale round ! 
In cypreM wreathe your nielaiichoiy lyrea, 
And,aa yetweep them, yMd the qulTeriiig wtrei 

To lorrow** gufblng aound I 

Bliadow yonr browa, and weep ! 
A natitan'a Toiee peals ftom the houmlng oea, 
Orlera ter, faint requiaoit o*er the Great and Frae, 

Laid in hie HMrble elcepi 

He*e pMi'd within the veU ; 
And over him. In kwd and looglamMil, 
A worla*« wo orenke apon thefllrmament, 

In farew^l and In wail. 

We hear an empire** tread ; 
A land, mid ahade of banner and of pinme, 
Ponn, f roui one mighty heart above the lowb, 

Its tribute to the dead. 

One pulee le echoing there I 
The far-voieed clarion and the trump are atlU, 
And man*ri eniah'd eplrlt lo the cha ng eleee wiU. 

Bowe in rebuke and prayer! 

Ctather about hia pall, 
And let the sacred memory of years 
That he made glorious, call back your lean, 

Or light them as they fUl ! 

HYHN» 
His race Is run, his battle's o*er, 
He leads the armies A>rth no more, 
The blooming gun, the lolling bell 
Have paid to him the last farewelt ! 

lie vanished like the glorious sun 
When his appointed courM^ Is run ; 
Tel longa bnlllant track of light 
Marks where he meltiid from the sight. 

His name, as passing years shall roll, 
Shall brighter shine on gkiry's scroll. 
Old age shall love to tell bis fame. 
And youth with reverence speak his name. 

That name, shall like a beacon star, 
From the dim past, cast light afar ; 
And o*er the fhlure*8 rolling tide, 
The star of Lafayette shall guide. 



The two following dellghtftil poems, by Mlm Mary Ana 
Browne, are natural and touchii^ :— 

MAN*S LOVE. 
When woman's eye grows dull, 

And her cheek paleth, 
When fades the beautiful, 

Tb«>n man*s ktve f ulleth ; 
He sits not bevlde her chair, 

Clasps not her flngers, 
l*wlneB not the damp hair. 

That o*er her brow lingers. 

Ho comes but a moment In 

Though her eye lightens. 
Though hvr cheek, pale and thin. 

Feverishly brightens ; 
He stays but a moment near, 

When that flush faileth, 
Though true aflbctlon's te^r 

Her son eyelid ahadeth. 

He goes from her chamber straight 

lnlollfe*sJoetle, 
He m^els at the very gate 

Business and bustle ; 
He thinks not of liet within. 

Silently sighing, 
lie forgets In that noisy din 

That she Is dying ! 

And when her young heart Is still, 

What though hemourneth, 
Soon Crom his sorrow chill 

Wearied he tnrneth. 
Soon o*er her buried head 

Meniory*s light setleih. 
And the trua hearted dMd, 

Thus man foigeiteth ! 

WOMAN'S LOV£. 
When man Is waxing fVail, 

And hhi voice is thin and weak, 
And his llpa are parched and pale, 

And wan and white his cheek ; 
Oh« then doth woman prove 
Her constancy and love ! 

She stneth by his chair, 

And holds his (btMt band ; 
She watcheth ever there, 

H is wants to understand ; 
His yet unspoken will 
She hasteth to fulfill. 

She leada bim. when the noon 

Is bright, o'er dale nr hill. 
And all things, save the tune 

Of the honev bees are still. 
Into the garden bowers. 
To sit 'midst herbs and flowere. 

And when he goes not theie. 

To foast on breath and bloom, 
She brings the posy rare 

Into hia darkened room ; 
And 'noath his weary head 
Th6 pillow smooth doth spread. 

Until the hour when death 
His lamp of lilbdoih dim, 



Shaaevar leavath blm ; 
Still near him night and day. 
She menu his eye alway. 

And when his trial's o'er, 

And the turf Is on hw breast, 
Deep In her boeom's core 
' Lie sorrows nnezpresi; 
Her tears, her sigha, are wank, 
- " ■ ■ "10 



And though there may arise 
Balm for her spirit's pain, 

And though her qulM ey«s 
May sometimes smile again ; 

Still, still, she must regret, 

She never can forget ! 



T. 



RAILROAD AND CANAL MAP. 
HIS long promlflfd Map is now ready for those who wis 
It. Its tize ia4ttf40 inches. It Is put up In a convenient pecli 
ket form. In morocco covers, and accompanied by over 7U page» 
of kuer press, living a concise descriptfoii of, ur lefeience to, 
each Road and Canal delineated mi tlie map. Il will alwi be put 
up In MmrbU Pstper covers, m> as to be forwarded by mall to aiiv 
part of the country ; the postage of which, cannot exce«'d 44. 
and probaMy not » cents, to any imrt of the county. 
Published at 3S Wall street. N. Y , by 
Al«tf D. K. MIN OR fc J. R CHALLI8. 

BURVSYORB' IHBTR17MIBBITS. 

K;^ Compasses ot various sixes and oi supertor quality 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sixes, wlthhieh mag- 
nliyingpowerj with glasses made by Troughion, together with 
a large aasoriment of Rngineoring Instruuienis, manufactured 
and sold by £. k O. W. BLUNT, 1 54 Water etreet, 

Jaidt coraerof Malilenla e. 
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BHIP« BOAT* ABtD 



RAII«ROAI> BPIKBS. 

. Railroad Spikes of ev«ry descripiton required, made ai 

ths Albany Spike Factory. 

Spikes made at the above Factory are recommended to th* 
public as superior u> any thing of the kind nuw m use. 

Ship and Boat Spikes mam full six ■ uruiar the bead, so a> 
not to admk water. 

Onleis may be addressed to Messrs. £R ASTUS CORNING 
fc CO., Albany, or to THOMAS TURNER, *t the Faaory, 
Troy, N.y. sep?. lA-ly 

RAUiWAT IRON. 

1 Flat Ban Id 
Ninety .five tons of 1 inch by \ inch, | lengthsof 14iol6 



900 do. U do. 

40 do. 1| do. 

800 do. a do. 

800 do. S| do. 

soon expected. 



i do. 

I do. 

I do. 

I do. 



I feci counter sunk 
I holes, ends cut at 
fan angle or49de- 
I grees whh spli* 
I cing plates, nalla 
J 10 suit, 
with the requisite 



330 do. of Edjre Ralleof 86 lbs. per yard 
chairs, keys and nlns. 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33. and 36 Inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Can, and or 00 inches diameter for Loco- 
motive wheels. ^ « .. 

Axles of S4, 9|, a|, 3, 3i, 3i, and 3^ Inches diameter for Rail- 
w^Cars and Locomotives of patent iron. 

The above will be sold iVeeot duty, to State Governmenu 
and Incorporated Oovomments, ana ibe Drawback taken in 
part payment. A. fc O. RALSTON. 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Modela and samples ofall the different klndsolRails, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedgea, Spikes, and Splicinc Plates, in use, both In this 
country and Great Briuin, will be exhibited to those disposed to 
examine them. dTlmeowr 



LOCOMCmVE ENGINES. 

jttr THE AMERICAN STfiAM CA RRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, reepectAilly hiform the public, and m- 
pedally Ralhroad and Trausporutlon Companies, tliat they 
have become sole proprietors of certain Improvements in tlie 
eoostraction of Locomotive Engines, and other ralhray car 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United Staten 
Engineers, by letters patent from tlie United States, and that 
tliey are prepared to execute any orders for the construction ot 
Locomotive Engines, Tenden, Ac. wkh which they may be 
fbvored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagements they may make in refet.r.«^e to this Ibie ot 
business. 

They have already in their poasession the requisite appara- 
us for the construction of three classes of engines, via. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 

The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following rates of speed, via. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at a s|M!ed of 18 miles |ier 
h<iur ; a four ton engino at a speed of SS 1 3 miles prr hour. 
Their performance In other respects will be warranted to equal 
that of the best English engines ot the same class, with rrspect 
not only to their eineieney hi the conveyance of borthens, but 
to their durebility, and the cheapness and fmUity of their re- 
pairs. 

I'ne enplnes will be adapted to tlie use of anthracite coal- 
pine; wood, coke, or any other fbel hitherto used in locomollTi> 
engtues. "■ . 

The terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode 
rate, than those on which engines of the same ciaw can be 
procured fVom abroad. 

All ordera for engines, Ifec. and other oommunlraihms In re- 
ference to the suiyect, will be addrcased to the subscriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and sliall receive prompt attention. 
By order of the Company, 

WILLIAM NORRI8, Secretary. 
2DecemberSd,1833. 

Fr ftirther Information on this suhloct see No 49, 
772, Vol. 8, of Railroad Journal. 
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RAILROAD IRON, &c. 

(^ Sealed proposab will be received until the 15lh day of 
September next, for the Immediate delivery thereafter at Suf- 
folk. Va., orsSO tons of Railroad Iron in ban from 14 to 18 feet 
in length— 2 inches wide by half an inch thick— pierced with 
counivniunk holes fths of an inch In diameter, 1 fbot or 13 inch- 
es apart from centre to centre ; and for 10 tone of ^ pikes 4 
indies l»ng end Iths of an Inch In dimneter. Specimens of the 
latter, and drawings of the rail showing the sixe and shape of 
the hole, shape of the rail, and angle of the scarf, will accom- 
pany each bid. WALTER OWYNN, Civil Engineer. 

EiigUieer*s Oflice, Portsmouth k, R. R. R. l 
Suffolk, Va., August 18. ( a30 3t 
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RAII«ROADt SHIP AMD BOAT 
BPIBUB8. 



X3r The Troy |ron and Nail Factory keep constantiv fo 
sale every exteaslve assortment of Wrought Spikes and Nalls< 
from S to 10 Inches, manufactured by the subscriber's Paten' 
Machinery, which after five years successful operation and 
now almost nnivereal use in the United Stales (as well as En- 
gland, where the subscriber obtained a Patent,) are found su 
perlor to anv ever offered in market. 

Railroad Companies may be supplied with Spikes having 
countersinir heads sitluble to the holes In iron rails, to any 
amaaataad'on short notice. Almost aU the Railroads now in 
progress In the United States are fastened with Spikes made at 
the above named racto.*y— for which purpose they arc found in. 
valuable, as tneir adhesion is more than double any common 
spikes made by the hammer. 

£3^ AH onlen directed to the Agent, Troy, N. Y., will be 
punctually attended to. 
^ HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 

Tro N.Y. July, 18SI. 

gj^ Spikes are kept lor sale, at factory prices, by I. A J 
Townsend, Albany, and the principal Iron Merchants In Alba- 
ay and Troy : J. I. Brower, 9ia watet street, New-York ; A. 
M. Jones, Philadelphia J T. Janviers, Baltimore; Degrand A 
Smith, Boeton. 

P. S.— Railroad Companies would do well to forward their 
oiders as early as practical, as the subsArlber Is desirous of ex- 
tending the manufacturing so as to keep pace with the dally 
ncreasTnc demand for his Spikes. 

JS3 lain 0. BURDEN. 




ALBANY SEED 8TORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE 

posrroRY. 

The sobaerlber having resumed tha charge of tho 
above estabHslunent, Is now enabled to farnisfa ua- 
denand othan with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, 
upon very fhvoreble terms, and of the growth or 
1833, warrmilsdof the best quality. 
The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
growing and saving of Seeds, and none will be aoklntthls estab- 
Ushment ezceptii^ t hose raised ezpremly for It. and hy ezperl- 
ftacedseedamea; and those kinds Imported whicn cannot be rals- 
ed to perfection In this eountry; these are tnm the beat houses 
In Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine. 

It Is earnestly requested whenever there are any failureshere 
after, thay should he represented to the subscriber; not that It Is 
possible to obviate unfavorable eeasons and circumstances, but 
that satlsfocUon may be rendered and perfection approximated. 
ALsa— French Lncem, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
Seed, genuine MangalWurtxel, YeUow Loeust, Ruta Baga,aBd 
Field Turalp Beads, wcU worth the attention of ArsMrs. 

W. THORBURN. 
347 N. Market et. (opposite Post Ofliee. 
Kr Catalogues may be had at the Store; if sent for by mail, 
wfll be forwarded gratia. Orden aolleited early, as the better 
nsdceeanbedoneinthe execution. 

*«* Mr. Thorbnm Is also Agent for thefollowlng puMleatioas, 
to wit :-^ 
Naw Yoaa VhMunM, and American Oardaner*s Macarine. 
Mbobahios* MAOAZtKB and Ragisterof Inventions A In 



AnBaicAR RAtutoA* JovaiiAi. and Ad vaeala of Internal Im- 



ICr* TOIVMSBHD 4fe DURFBB* of Palmyra, lfa< m 
faeturM-a of Railroad Rope, havingrenioved their esublish 
mentto Hudson, under the name olDurfte^ May fc Cs. offer lo 
supphrRopeof any required length (without splice) tor ii - 
cllnedplaneaof RsJlnadaattbe shortest notice, and dellvtr 
them in any of the principal cidea In the United States. As i o 
the quality ot Rope, the public are referred to J. B, JervIs, Eng. 
M. fc H.R. R. Co., Albany ; or James Archibald. Engineer 
Hudson imd Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, CarbouS 
dale, Luxerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbia county, New- York, I 
January 90, 183S. $ 

SURVBTIMOf AMD BHOIMBUBRiaiO 
IMBTRVMRMTB. 

Ki^The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments in 
liir profession, warranted equal, if notr.uperlor, in principles of 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured in the United States ; several ol which an entirely nmox 
among which are an Improved Compass, with a Telescope au 
lacbed, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy— also, a Railroad GonkHU- 
etcr, with two Telescopaa— and a Levelling Inetrument, withn 
Goniometer auached, particularly adapted to Railroad purpo* 
see. WM.^. YOUNG, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No, Dock street, 

Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations are respeofnlly submitted 
lo Engineero, Surveyon, and othera interested.! 

Baltiroorr, 18S9. 

In replvtothy Inquiries respeotlna the instrumsnis manu- 
factured bv thee, now In use op the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee with the following Information. 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. Tha whole num- 
ber ofthe ** Improved Compass** Is eight. These are all ex- 
clusive ofthe number in the errvice o( tne Engineer and Ora- 
Juaiion Depanment. 

Both Levels and Compass e s are In good repair. They have 
in fact needed but little repain, except (han acc.denis to wluch 
all instruments ofthe kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any others 
in use, ami ihe Improved Compass Is superior to any other de* 
criptiou of Goniometer that we have yet oried in laying the rails 
on this Road. 

This instrument, more recently Improved with a raveruiaff 
telem ope, in place of tiie vane sights, leaves the enginaev 
^carreiy.iiny thins to devire in the furmation ur convenience of 
the CoiPi'Sss. It is indeed the ntoittcompfeielv adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and chaa:« insirument that I have yet 
seen, and I cannot but believe It will be preferred to all othera 
now In u»d^r laying ofralls— and in fact, when known, Ithittk 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 
Respectrully ihy^lrlend, 

JAMES P. STABLER, Superlniendant of Construetloa 

or Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Philsdeiphia, February, ISat. 
Having for (he last two yean made constant use of Mr. 
Young's'** Patent Improved Compass,** I can ealbly say I ba 
lieve It to be much superior to any other instrument of the khid, 
now in use, and as such most cheerfully recommend It to En- 
giueereaad Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 

Germantown, February. 18Si. 
For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. W.J. 
Voung, of fhiladelphia. in which he has combined the proper- 
liesof a Theodolite with the common Level. 

I conaider theee Instruments admirably calculated for layln 
out Raliroada, and can recommend them lo tha noCiae of Engi- 
neers as preferable to any others for that purpose. 

HENRY ft. CAMPBELL, Eng.Phllad., 
ml ly Oaraiaat. and Moirfat. EaUiaad 
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"A QiTERT.— What is the reason tbac ibi 
NeW'York Railroad Journal does nol publish 
an account of the coatinuous railroad between 
New-York and Washington? We pause 
reply. A journal devoted 10 a parliculi 
ence or art, aciB stiange to shut Its eyes lo the 
leading information in (hat art. It is like act- 
ine the tragedy of Hamlet with the charactei 
of Hamlet left out by particular desire." 

The above •'query" appeared in the Phila- 
delphia Enquirer and Daily Courier, during 
the absence of the editor of this Joarnal, and 
therefore the amiable editor of that paper has 
longer "paused for a reply" than, under other 
circumstances, would have been necessary. 

Our readers would doubtless generally h^ve 
made the latne "query," if such a railroad 
could be found, or heard of, in this country, as 
"the continuous railroad between New- York 
and Washington," and yet nol referred to or 
■pokeu of io "a journal devoted to a (that) 
particular science or art ;" and would probably 
hare come to the same wise conclusiooj that 
it " kcts strangely to shut its eyes to the lead, 
ing informatioD in that art." But as there ii 
no such railroad, and as we have, at different 
limes, and frequently, referred particularly 
ttid published reports and estimates of, the 
ieveralparti, which, when completed, and con- 
neciwl, will form a "continuous line of rail- 
road between New-York and Washington," 
we trust our readers, and the editor aforesaid, 
wiU exGuae us for not publishing an account 



of what has nerer been furnished us, as well 
what does not exist — although it may ap- 
pear " like acting the tragedy of Hamlet,' 
:s " Hamlet," — " 6y partieular detire." 
Seriously, however, we may say, we think, 
ithoui fear of contradiction, that there a 
few persons who can justly accuse us of omi 
(ing any thing likely lo promote the cause 
which the Journal ia devoted, that has fallen 

vay. Wehaveoot omitted the New-Jetsey, 
nor the Philadelphia and TreotoD, nor the Cam- 
den and Amboy, nor the Piladelphia and Colum- 
nur the Oxford, nor the Susquehannah, not 
the Baltimore and Ohio, nor the Baltimore and 
Washington, railroads, wbicb, when com^ 
pleied, will, tnost of them, if we are not mis' 
Laken, form parts of the road alluded to. If 
we have omitted to give any very important 
information relative to any one, or all of these 
railroads, we will thank the editor of the £i 
quirer to point it out to us: give usbook,chap- 
and verse, — and if we do not then publish 
it, a "query" may well be put. Till then, we 
be will, " by particular desire," attend as 
closely to bis own, as he seems inclined to keep 
our, duty. 



OswEOO, Utica, and Ai.babt Smif Cahai 

— We congratulate the friends of internal 

improvement in this Stale, upon the probabill 

ty of this important work being presented ir 

k a shape to out next Legislature, as must 

imand for it a proper share of attention. 

suanl to a call of a committee of the citi- 

) of Utica for a convention on the 11th ol 

September, to consult on measures for the fur- 

of the said object, a numerous and 

highly respectable meeting was held at Mil. 

er's Buildings cm that day. 

We regret that we did not receive the detailed 
repo!!^ of the proceedings of this meeting in time 
for the paper of this week. They will appear, 
however, in our next. 

We have extracted from the report the sub- 
joined proceedings : 

The meeting was organised by the appoint' 
inent of the following officers — 
James G. Kino, of New-York, Chairman,. 
John Towhsehd, of Albany; A. B. Johns- 
town, of Utica ; G. H. M'Whortb«, Oswego \ 
Amos Trion, I^ewistown— Vice Presidents. 



J. E. Bloomfield, Utica; James H. Bkll, 
New-York — Secretaries. 

Delegates from numerous towns and coun- 
ties, interested in the project, were admitted, 
and look their seats in the convention ; after 
which, the committee appointed for the pur- 
pose reported a memorial embracing the views 
of the convention, both on the "Ship Canal," 
and its sister project, the " Canal round Nia- 
gara Falls ;" and after some debate, it was on 
motion Resolved, That the memorial reported 
by the committee be adopted, subject (o the 
' in, that BO much of the memorial as re- 
- the ' Canal around the Falls of Niaga- 
addressed to Congress ; and so much of 

me as refers to the. Canal between Lake 

Ontario and the Hudson be addressed to the 
ate Legislature. 

Resolutions expressive of the sentiments of 

e convention were reported by the commit- 

e for that purpose, and unanimously carried. 

The meeting was addressed in support of the 

memorial and resolutions by Messrs. Stewar* 

and Miller, of Utica ; Bcbcelb, of Oswego ; 

and Bell, of New- York, 

The following gentlemen, residing in Utica, 

ere appointed as a " Central Executive Com- 

Hehkt Sevmour, J. E. Bloomfield, Chas. 

P. KlRKLAHD, AlVAN StEWART, C. E. SliEa- 

M*n, A. B. Johnson, A. Muhson, N. Deve- 
reaux, R. B. Miller. 

CorresMinding Committees were also ap- 
pointed for the several towns and counties, 
represented in the convention ; and, on motion, 
' was Resolved, That the several towns and 
IS interested Jti the proposed improve- 
whieh have not been furnished by this 
meeting with a corresponding committee, be 
requested to organize such a committee, and 
iiify the names thereof to the General Execu. 
re Committee at Ulica. 
The meeting was then ai^ourned sine die. 
J. E. Blooupield, 
James H. Bell, 

Secretaries. 

Providence Railhoad.— The Citizens' Line 
of coaches between this city and Providence 
is united with the train of cars on the Provi- 
dence Railroad, so that fourteen miles of the 
route, extending from Boston to Canton, are 
now travelled up«n the railroad- We learn 
that on Saturday last the passengcra from 
New- York, by this line, arrived in this city in 
three hours thirty-five minutes from the steam- 
boat at Providenca, and in ihiriy and a half 
minutes from Canton. At the same rate of 
travelling, the distance from Providence to Bos- 
ton will be traversed, when the railroad is 
completed, in an hour and a talf.— [Bos toll 
Daihr Adrertiser,] 
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The Ohio and CItesapeake and PtnmyLvaim 
Canals, with a few subsequent Remarks rela- 
tive to Canals and Railroads in general. 
To the Editor of the ifitulroad Imirnal : 

As an unfavorable impression may arise in 
regard to the above important improvements, 
by reading the remarks of " Civis," in the 
Journal of the 16th of August, I take the li- 
berty of giving some facts, and my views of 
the canals under consideration. 

The Pennsylvania canal and railroad from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburg, at the head of steam- 
boat navigation on the Ohio river, is about 
400 miles. The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 
from Washington city to the same place, is 
expected to be about 350 miles. These canals 
must and will form the great outlet to the 
western trade bordering upon the great rivers 
of the west. The steamboat navigation to 
which these canals are connected is not less in 
extent than twelve thousand miles, and the 
country exhibits a population of not less than 
three millions of inhabitants, residing in the 
States of Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania ; and from the 
great increase now taking place in this popula- 
tion, we may safely estimate the population in 
1840 to four millions of inhabitants. Three 
hundred pounds would be a low calculation to 
assume as the average available tonnage from 

each inhabitant annually ; but at this calcula- 
tion, four millions of inhabitants will give an 
annual tonnage to the canals and other chan- 
nels of commerce of 600,000 tons. Half of 
this tonnage must from indubitable circum- 
stances pass through these great canals. Alrea- 
dy have ^oods passe4 through the Pennsylva- 
nia CansLi for the different Slates before enu- 
merated, and circumstances indicate that, du- 
ring the year of 1835, Pennsylvania will re- 
ceive one million of dollars in toll from her 
canals ; besides, being rapidly on the increase, 
will, as a revenue matter, outstrip the New- 
York canals as much as the relative propor- 
tion of population to which these canals give 
vent. 

Already have I made it appear that [300,000 
tons would necessarily pass the Pennsylvania 
and Ohio and Chesapeake Canals, should they 
be completed by the year 1840. Suppose this 
tonnage be equally divided betwixt those ca- 
nals : 150,000 tons will pass through each, and 
at an average rate of S^JP^i' <on, for toll, will 
give a revenue of $l,20u,000 per annum to 
each, and this independent of that which will 
be derived from the inhabitants along those 
lines, which together will equal one million 
and a half as the revenue to each canal. 

I have no doubt but two or three more years 
of experience on the Pennsylvania Canal will 
fully justify my calculations; and the Chesa- 
peaRe and Ohio Canal will no longer linger 
for the want of funds, but capitalists will anx- 
iously seek an investment in the stock of this 
company. This canal is estimated to cost 
about ten millions of dollars, and from the 
foregoing calculation, will yield, clear of all 
expenses, about twelve per cent, on the invest- 
ment. 

Thus far I have said nothing as to the rela- 
tive advantages of canals and railroads. I 
have no disposition to disparage railroads as a 
means of communication ; on the contrary, I 
consider them a valuable kind of improve- 
ment, highly beneficial in their place, and next 
to canals as a means of communication for 
the surplus products of our country, but superior 
to canals where travelling or speed is the 
great end to be gained. 

I think it highly improper on the part of 
" Ciyis," who, it appears, does not understand 



the situation and probable effects of some of 
the canals of which he makes an unwarranU- 
ble assertion, that their stock will be unprofi- 
table, — thus to attempt to injure improvements 
of a highly important cast, for the mere pur- 
pose of advancing a favorite system. 

Let canals first be made from the Atlantic 
cities to the great western waters, and then 
railroads will follow in their train. The State 
of New-Yorlt has already arrived at the time 
when a railroad nearly parallel with her great 
canal is necessary in order to insure to her the 
paramount advantage which nature has placed 
at her disposal over the lake trade. 

The canal, in a comparative sense, is the 
draft horse, while the railroad is the horse for 
speed. These in conjunction form every facil- 
ity for an agricultural, manufacturing, and 
commercial community, of which they can be 
possessed as a means of artificial communica- 
tion. They are or ought to be co-laborers in 
the great cause of advancing the social iater- 
course, and extending more widely the bles- 
sings to be derived from a free interchange of 
sentiment. The advocates of canals and rail- 
roads should therefore unite their interests ; it 
is no longer problematical as to the relative 
advantages of the two kinds of improvement. 

Sufficient has already been done to satisfy 
every practical man wherein the great advan- 
tage of each improvement consists. 

Yours, &.C. L . 

August 26, 1884. 



Internal Improvements. [From the Savannah 

Geo^ian.] 
Messrs. Editors. — n is understood that our 
fellow-citizens of the interior of the State de- 
cidedly prefer railroads to canals, and it may 
be that this preference is founded in good rea- 
son. If it be intended to make the communi- 
cation from Savannah to Macon only, and the 
nature of the country and the command of 
water will admit, it would require but little ar 
gument however, to show that they were in 
error, inasmuch as canals are so much better 
adapted to the carriage of lumber, wood, &c. ; 
but if this communication to Macon be but the 
beginning of a line of internal improvement 
which, in its ramifications, is to be to the State 
what the veins are to the body, and finally to 
connect the waters of the Tennessee with tnose 
of the Savannah, then it may well be ques- 
tioned whether other parts of the State admit 
of canals, and whether, as railroads must then 
be adopted, it will not be proper to begin with 
that system which undouotedly will admit ot 
indefinite extension. To the citizens of Sa- 
vannah, the choice is of no importance. It is 
only important to ihem that this b^inning be 
made with due judgment, and that the commu- 
nication be speedy, safe, and cheap. 

Let, then, the question, whether of railroad 
or canal, rest. \Ve, of Savannah, will assent 
to either ; and we ask our fellow-citizens not 
to imbibe prepossessions or prejudices to either 
until a report be made. The probable course 
of the route will be up the Ogeechee Valley to 
some point near the shoals of that river, and 
thence across the country, through the coun- 
ties of Washington, Wilkinson, and Twiggs, 
givmi; to those counties, as also to the coun- 
ties oF Bulloch, Scriven, Emanuel, Burke, and 
Jefferson, an immediate access to a seaport 
market, not only for their cotton, grain, and 
other produce, but also for their immense 
forests of lumber, which are now comparative- 
ly valueless. From this main stem, branches 
to connect it -with the counties of Baldwin, 
Hancock, Putnam, Greene, Morgan, and the 
counties north, may be run at an inconsidera- 
ble expense, whilst an extension of the main 
stem westward will ensure to the wealthy 
counties of Monroe, Henry, and others, the 
same advantages of access to the seaboard. 

The supposed length of the route from Sa- 
vannah to Macon is about 300 miles, and the 
probable cost of the work will be ^1)500,000. 
The interest on this sum at 8 pier cent, will be 



J120,000 per annUiO, or at the rate of 5 per 
cent., at which mooey can be borrowed, will 
be ^75,000 per annum. The article of Cotton 
alone, brought from Macon, at a rate of trans- 
portage' very far less than is now paid, will 
more than pay this interest, and keep the road 
or canal in repair, and the freight on other ar- 
ticles will, in the course of a very few years, 
reimburse the capital expended. The freight 
and expenses on a bale of cotton from Macon 
to Savannah, by the river, is now more than 1} 
cents per lb. ; for the shipper has to pay freight, 
insurance, and ^interest, on the outlay during 
the tedious voyage, and it not unfrequently 
happens that damage is sustained to a very 
considerable extent, which is not paid by the' 
in^rer, and is a dead loss to the shipper. The 
consequence is, that the planter, when he brings 
his cotton to Macon, must be content to take 
7J cents for it, when it is actually worth on 
the seaboard 9 cents ; or, if he gets more, then 
the loss falls on the merchant who buys, and 
who, if imprudent enough to sustain, many 
such losses, is ruined, and. in his fall, affects 
the community in which ne resides, and the 
adjacent country. But with such a route as is 
now contemplated, the cost of transporting cot- 
ton, including insurance and all charges, cottld 
not at most exceed ^ cent per lb., and conse* 
quently enhance the value of cotton at Macon ; 
th<^ difference of 1 cent the pound and if the 
amount of cotton sent from Macon be 100,000 
bales per annum, the saving to the country, to 
the planter, to the citizens of Macon, would be 
equal to $300,000 per annum, besides paying 
to the road such a rate as would amply meet 
its expenses. 

The return-freight and other articles sent 
down the country would be also an important 
item of profit to the proprietors of the route, 
and of saving to the country : and corn, wheat, 
&c., which now rot in the hands of the pro- 
ducer, would find a ready market, and the sea- 
board of Georgia, instead of being dependent 
North Carolina and Bultimore for their 
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corn, bacon, &.C., would derive its supplies 

from its own fellow-citizens. 

Every planter and every citizen is therefore 
doubly interested in the accomplishment of 
the work. He who makes 10 bags of cotton 
per annum will gain every year $S0 in the 
sale of his cotton, and probably as much more 
in the purchase of his supplies : for, although 
some few of the lighter articles of dry goods 
may not be much lowered in price to him, yet 
in the articles of coffee, sugar, salt, &c., he will 
be a gainer exactly in the ratio of the difference 
of expense in transporting these articles to 
Macon, and his gain will consequently be 10 
per cent, on his sales, and nearly as much 
more on his purchases. 

The spirit of internal improvement is 
awakened, and a disposition to connect the in- 
terior with the seaboard is manifested. It is 
important that this disposition be so directed 
as that our State pride and our personal inter- 
ests be consulted, and every consideration of 
home, affection, and general interest, must 
lead our citizens to prefer Savannah as the 
emporium of its trade, and to induce them to 
foster our own seaport, rather than that of a 
sister State. I trust that' the subject will at- 
tract the attention of our citizens, and that they 
will not be so engrossed by political abstrac 
tions as to neglect that which is of so vital 
interest. A Gxohouk. 

Railroad to CoLtm bu. — ^The Edgefield^ S. 
C, Carolinian of the 30th ult. says, '< The en- 
gineers who have surveyed the route for the 
proposed railroad from Columbia to Branch- 
ville, have made a report, in which they state 
the distance between the two places to be 61 
miles. The estimated cost, including engines, 
cars, depositories, and an allowance for all 
contingencies, is put down at 9558,000. The 
route is stated to be favorable, except one part, 
at which it will be necessary to aaTe an in- 
clined plane with stationary power.'' ^ 
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Raix«koad Intelligence. — The following 
iaSmmanmm aritow g d to the Prmdent and 
Dir|90tprs of the Georgia Railroad Company, 
has been placed in our nands, (says the Athens 
So\ith^rn Whig of the SOth ult.) and will 
proVe interesting to the people of upper Geor- 
gia tind Alabama. It is from a genfieman be- 
fooling to a committee of the Atlantic and 
Ussttisippi Railroad Company, appointed to 
aiUceaathe people of Tennessee on the sub- 
ject of the. proposed railroad. 

" The bool^ of subscription will be opened 
on the 15th day of August, under the Atlantic 
and Mississippi Railroad charter, in Memphis 
anil other places, and we are sanguine that 
stock will be taken liberally. Col. Long, of 
the engineer department, has arrived, and will, 
in a-ahort time, commence his labors in making 
thie necessary sui'veys, &c. A survey had been 
pv^yipiisly made as far as Bolivar, by Mr. 
Thompson, with estimates exhibiting the cost 
not exceeding $6000 per mile." 

We are also informed that there is a good 
piro^pect of the Jackson, the Mississippi, and 
the Atlantic Railroad Companies all uniting 
and tfendih;^ their energies to the execution of 

the Misatosippi and AtUntic Railroad. 

I, .11 

CoimMa JKot/rM^.— The tolls collectsd on the 
Philadelphia and Colambia Railroad, from the 3d to 
the SOili of August, 1834, amounted to eiipht thou- 
•and^tgbc hundred and seventy. three doIUrs and 
tlvenly^fire centa^ At this rale the tolls i^ a year 
w^ld reach one hondred and ten thousand and nine. 
tjr^Mie dollara and fiftf .five cants ; equal lo the inte. 
rest upon two millions two hundred thousand doU 
lars. As it is believed that the whole cost of the 
paad will wn exceed three mUIions of dollars, this 
i^aait eaaaot fail to be highly gratifying to all who 
take an interest in the progress of our public works. 
It should be remembered that only one track of the 
r6ad istinished. and that is used but partially, owing 
to Ifia inierniptions consequent upon the prosecntion 
of the weak on the second track. It should also be 
renemberedt that the Western trade and the Susque. 
hannah trade have not yet been brought upon the 
railway ; from these facts it most be apparent, that 
that this completion of this great work, and its use 
for thaends for which it is deaigaed, wi'l amply 
o^miiansato the State for the exp<jndiiure upon it, 
and yield a large surplus revenue. — [Harrisburg Re- 
porter] 

[From the Albany Argus.] 
SuavKTS Aifn Maps of thb Canals. — ^The Canal 
Board was in session during the whole of last week, 
and prfflcipany occupied in revising and completing 
tkHimrmyB and mape of the several State Canals, 
wtiisb have been made by Houaaa Hutchinson, fisq. 
the eni^eer employed for the purpose* The map of 
thW £rie Canal makes ten volumes, embracing about 
fiftf sheets (3S by 14 inches) in each volume. That 
of -theOhBmptain Canal makes two volumes of the 
same aise. The Oswego Canal is in one volume, 
aad the Cayuga and Seneca and Crooked L^ke Ca- 
nals are in one volume. The map of the Chemung 
Canal, which if not entirely finished, will make one 
volume. There are in the whole, fifteen volumes, 
OBl^nwing about jSoe httndrtd and fifty milea of ca. 
aihl «|A fibers. There are field notes to all the 
anryeya,. which make seven volumes for all the ca- 
nals. 
'•Thes^ maps have been compiled from the moat mi. 
naU and carefol surveys, and embrace not only the 
caMla-BBd {sedtars, but all the lands and stroams con- 
nected therewith', and which have been appropriated 
to the use of the State. The maps have been appro* 
ved and authenticated in the manner required by ar. 
tide 1, title 9 of chapters of the first part of the Re- 
viaed fltatuMs, and hisve been filed in the Comptrol. 
lev'a^flica. Transcripts ^f thase maps are to be 
made, and filed in the ofiices of the County Clerks 
in those counties through which the Canal passes. 
The Canal Commissioners have also had asur- 
vay MMtdo and maps compiled, of the contemplated 
iinpffeveaiems of the eaaal nader the act of the last 
aaasion of the iegialaUire. A new stone aqueduct at 
Rochester, and a second set of locks from the Had- 
aon river to Syracuse, and a feeder at nine mile 
«I«Me'« are tbe principal improvements to which the 
attention of the Commissioners has been directed. 
Tfifa law requires that tbe damages to individuals 
altsJU be aplpraisftd before possession is taken of their 
ffopfirty, which will occasion some delay in the coitt. 
viajii^'frinent of th^ oontemplmted improvements. 



(Frooi the fofttaoomluf number of tbe Mvohanies' Ma^zlu-', 
and E^flalsr of tavaatkmfe and h»|iwniuiBul«.) 

On the AppUcation to the Arts of Sir H. 
DavyU Dueooerp, resulting from his EleC" 
trO'Chemieal Theory. 

To the Editor of the Mechanics' Magazine : 

SiR,^— It was supposed by Sir Humphry 
Davy, that instead of affinity being a dis 
tinct species of attraction, two substances 
had a tendency to unite only in consequence 
ot their being in opposite states of electri- 
city. This view of affinity suggested to Sir 
H. a matter of very great importance — ^a 
mode of preventing metals from being acted 
on by oxygen. The metals are electro- 
positive, and oxygen electro- negative, and 
this is the reason, according to Davy, of an 
affinity existing between them. Now, if by 
any means the metals can be retained in an 
electro -negative condition, they cannot suf- 
fer oxidation, or, in common language, they 
cannot rust. 

The importance of some mode of com- 
pletely p^eventlmg oxidation must be evident 
to all, since the evil effects of oxygen on ar- 
tides composed of metal are daily witnessed. 
The substance employed in rendering iron 
or steel electro-negative is zine. A very 
small quantity of this itietal applied to any 
article composed of iron or steel, will com- 
pletely prevent the action of oxygen upon 
it, whether exposed to air or water. All ar- 
ticles of cutlery whatever, all iron', steel, or 
copper instniments used by mechanics, (ex- 
cepting those which are exposed tb fire,) all 
farming utensils — axes, hoes, sickleSi 8<:ythes, 
plough-shares, chains, &c. d^c. can be ef- 
fectually prevented from ''rusting" by th^ 
application of a very small quantity of zint;; 
soldered to them in any place where it could 
be the most conveniently done. The ex- 
pense of the zinc for this parpose is exceed, 
mgly trifling. ** A piece of zinc," says Dr. , 
Turner, M as large as a pea^ or the head of 
a small round nail, was found fully adequate 
to preserve 40 or 50 square inches of cop- 
per*^and this wherever it was placed, whe- 
ther at the top, bottom, or middle of the 
sheet of copper, or under whatever form it 
was used."— [Turner's Chemistry, p. 90. 
American edition.] 

This brilliant discovery of Sir H. Davy's, 
the result of his Eleciro- Chemical Theory , 
was first applied to the copper sheathings of 
ships, which all know are veryexpensive, 
and last but a short period, in consequence 
of their being constantly acted on by oxy- 
gen, aiid the hydro-chloric acid of sea- wa- 
ter. The application of this discovery to 
the preservation of instruments composed 
of iron or steel was first suggested by Mr. 
Pepys ; and delicate surgical instruments, 
which would be rendered useless were their 
cutting parts in the slightest degree oxi- 
dized, are now kept perfectly bright by the 
application of zinc. 

One objection has been made to the ap- 
plication of this principle to the preserva- 
tion of the copper sheathings of ships, which 
IS) that the copper, whan effectually guard- 
ed by zinc against corrosion, becomes soon 
severed wiUi marine plants and aniRials, 
which the oxide and submuriate of copper, 
(formed on the surface of the sheathing pre- 
vious to the application of the zinc,) com- 
pletely prevented ; ^d that the copper, be- 
ing rendered electro-negative by.tliie zinc, 
attracts substances in the opposite state con- 



tained in the sea-water, such as lime an^ 
magnesia. But neither the marine plants 
aad animals, nor the lime and magnesia, are 
capable of injuring the copper ; they only 
form a coating on its surface. When we 
compare the endurance of these difficulties, 
admitting that the above objections are well 
feunded, with the short space of time that a 
copper bottom lasts, and the enormous ex- 
pense of renewing the copper, they appear 
as nothing. Besides, it is the opinion of men 
of science, that by a skilful adjustment of 
tbe proportions of copper and zinc, or iron, 
which can be used instead of zinc on cop- 
per, these objections can be completely re- 
moved. However weighty these difficulties 
may be, they are confined solely to the ap- 
plication of zinc or iron to the copper sheath- 
ings of ships ; they are not made to the ap- 
plication of zinc to metallic instruments. 

One more advantage, and perhaps the 
greatest of all, arising from this discovery 
of Davy's, is that iron can be used instead 
of copper on the bottoms of ships, thus vast- 
ly reducing the expense of sheathing. The 
zinc as effectually prevents any chemical 
action on the iron as on the copper, and 
hence one is as good for the purpose of 
sheathing as the other. 

The numerous experiments which have 
been made by men of science since this dis- 
covery of Sir H. Davy, have fully estab. 
lished its value and importance, and it now 
remains for men to apply it to some useful 
purpose. 

I am aware of no use having been made 
of this valuable discovery except in the pre- 
servation of ships' bottoms and surgical in- 
struments ; and why, I ask, do not mecha- 
nics avail themselves of its advantages ? It 
cannot, I think, be possible for any well in- 
formed mechanic to be ignorant. of any of 
the facts above stated, if any one is, it 
must be his own fault. Books are as " cheap 
as dirt," and if any mechanic will say he 
cannot buy a few books on science, and that 
he has no time to study books if he had them, 
lie is poor indeed, and loads a slave's life. 
Such a man I sincerely pity. But what shall 
I say to those who do understand this prin- 
ciple — this discovery of Davy's — who do 
not make some application of it ? Go into 
the workshop of the different mechanics, and 
see their tools undergoing constant corro- 
sion. Go to our wharves, and see all the iron 
work of ships covered with rust — their an- 
chors and chaifi cables covered with oxide. 
Go to the printing office, and see the press 
red with the oxide of iron — the chases and 
composing sticks also covered with the same. 
Look at the steam engine, the most inge- 
nious, useful, and probably the greatest of 
all inventions, and think whether Sir Hum- 
phry Davy's discovery could not be applied 
to that. 

Where*in is the world benefitted by any 
discovery, if no application be made of it ? 
To what purpose do we rack our brains in 
acquiring knowledge, if we make no use of 
it when obtained t People seem afraid to 
adopt any thing new.fC>Any new invention 
or discovery, if it be ingenious, they view 
with delight ; but the thought does not seem 
to occur to them whether it can be applied 
to any useful purpose ; and if any one at- 
tempts the application of a new principle, be 
it what it may, there are thousands ready to 

1 laugh at him, as they did at Fulton, in his ex- 
ertions to show to the world the use and 
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value of that machine of all machines — the 
Steam Engine. 

Ships are constantly building and being 
coppered, without the least regard to this 
invaluable discovery ; and why is it ? Are 
shipbuilders and shipowners ignorant of the 
existence of this cheap and effectual pre- 
ventive against the ravages of the elements, 
or have they tried it and found it ineftectual ? 
If they have, I am not aware of it. 

If any of the correspondents of the Maga- 
zme will point out any thing new on this sub. 
ject, many of whom probably can, I, for one, 
should be highly gratified. A. 

A Novelty, — Tho Schooner Sarah Ann, Captain 
Ayrea, 48 houra from Philadelphia, arrived Tuea- 
day afternoon, via the Delaware and Rariian Canal. 
She has a full cargo of merchandize, consigned to 
A. &> T. F. Cornell, and other merchants in this city. 



New Jersey Rail Road.— This Road, as ap- 
pears by an advertisement, is now open for public 
use, between Newark and Jersey City. We learn 
that a large number of passengers arc daily passing 
over it. 

[From the Long ItlanU Farmer .] 
Brooklyn and Jamaica Railroad. — We have 
great pleasure in being at last authorized to state 
that the Brooklyn and Jamaica Railroad Company 
have decided to break ground on the 1st of Novem. 
ber next. They have in furtherance of this object, 
directed their Engineer to advertise for contracts for 
grading and forming the bed of the road ; and have 
alsu instructed their Committee to give notice of this 
fact to the owners of land through which the road is 
located and with whom arrangements for tho purchase 
of the same have peen made. The delay which has 
occurred in the prosecution of this work arose from 
the inabiliry of the company to reach the East River, 

except upon terms deemed by them inadmissible 

A proposition however was finally made to the cor. 
poration of Brooklyn, in connection with the owners 
of lots on Atlantic street, to open that street to the 
width of 100 feet, from Patcben's Dock to Parmen- 
tiers', with permission to the Company to lay their 
rails along the middle of the «anie, upon condition 
of their grading, paving or Macadamizmg GO foot in 
width of the said road. This proposition, combining 
as it does the interest of the railroad company, the 
enhanced value of lots on so wide a street, and the 
noble improvement of that part of the city of Brook, 
lyn, by so spacious an avenue from the water edge 
10 the intersection of the Jamaica and Flaibusb 
road ; offered too many substantial inducements, not 
to find favor with all the parties in interest. It was 
accordingly adopted and confirmed with great unan- 
imity, and the immediate result is, that the work is 
to be eommenced withont delay. 

CoiiUMBiA AND TfiirNESSEE Railboad. — Iq a 

late report of a committee of the stockholders 
of the Columbia and Tennessee Railroad Com- 
pany, it b proposed that a general Interna] 
Improvement Convention be held at Columbia, 
on the third Monday in September, inst., to 
take into consideration the expediency of a 
united effort to develope the resources of the 
State. The committee think it expedient to 
extend the road at least as far as ihe.C umber- 
land Mountains eastwardly, and afford an op- 
portunity for intersecting by branches from 
the various counties along the line. Raising 
the funds appears to present the only serious 
difficult)r : two modes, however, for raising 
the requisite capital are suggested by the com- 
mittee, one by mducing the State to subscribe 
for a part of the stock, and the other by bor- 
rowing money either on the individual re- 
sponsibility of the company or through the 
agency and immediate responsibility of the 
State, the company giving a lien on individual 
property sufficient to secure the debt. 

To promote works of public improve- 
ment it may frequently be desirable thai a 
State shoiild put forth a proportion of its 
means to aid in the advancement of such en- 
terprise, and a State may, also, under peculiar! 



circumstances, be of important service t» such 
work by using its agency in procuring foreign 
capital to be thus expended ; but experience 
has abundantly proven that individual compa- 
nies are more efiicient when untrammelled by 
the interference of either the general or State 
governments. Let them but possess the means, 
and the work will be done with more energy, 
and at a great saving of expense. 

New Channel of Commerce. — Anthracite 
coal, from the mines of Pennsylvania, now 
finds its way to this city by the Owe^o Rail- 
road, Cayuga Lake and the Erie Canal. It is 
delivered here at $13 per ton. When more 
perfect arrangements for its conveyance to the 
Railroad are completed, we are told it will 
probably cost us but $8. The article is be- 
coming one of importance in our market. For 
blast furnaces it is unrivalled in excellence ; 
and many are introducing it, for family use, 
into their dwellings. Two hundred tons will 
probably be marketed here the present sea- 
son — much of it goes west — part of which 
will, as heretofore, come to us via Albany. — 
[Buffalo Whig.] 

Remarks on the Rived Claims to the Introduce 
tion of Steam Navigation, [From the 
Londou Mechanics' Magazine.] 

Sir, — It must be evident to every one, 
that not only England, but the whole of the 
civilized world, is under immense obligations 
to the individual who first rendered steam 
available to the purposes of navigation. Pub- 
lic opinion, however, seems still to vibrate 
between thtt conflicting claims to this honor 
put forward by the late William Symington, 
Mr. Miller, of Dalswinton, (or rather by his 
representatives on his behalf,) and Mr. Jas. 
Taylor. As to those of Fulton* and Bell, 
they seem, according to common consent, to 
be wholly untenable. 

We will, if you please, begin " wi' the 
laird" first. Mr. Miller was a man of pro- 
perty, possessed of an active mind, which 
was constantly requiring excitement. He 
was, therefore, always ready to enter into 
any experiments which promised to afford 
him that mental stimulus congenial to his 
feelings. He was, consequently, very rea- 
dy to assist with his patronage young men 
who possessed inventive genius, or supposed 
that they were so blessed, and, of course, 
was very commonly disappointed. As he 
was easily induced to begin experi mental iz- 
ing, he was just as apt to quit it without car- 
rying it on to a successful result. For, al. 
though not deficient in wealth, he lacked 
that spirit of perseverance from which alone 
success can emanate. 

Taylor was a tutor in this Mr. Miller's fa- 
mily. He had been on terms of intimacy 
with William Symington, when at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and had seen a model 
of an improvement which Symington (though 
then still a very young man) had ju.st per- 
fected in the steam engine. In consequence, 
it would seem, of some mention made to Mr. 
Miller of Symington, (very probably by Tay- 
lor,) Mr. Miller, early in 1786, called upon 
Symington, who was then in the employment 
of, and residing with, Mr. Gilbert Meason, 
the manager of the Wanlock-Head Mining 
Company, and afler conversing with him for 
some time, engaged him to make some expe- 
riments, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
practicability of propelling boats by steam. 
Miller himself had, previously to this, at* 



* We ihall shortly have aoniething more to ny on thia 
subject FultoQ moit certainly had aame eUnn : to what 
extent we shall examine shortly .•*^[Eo. Am. BL M.} 



tempted to move boato by means of wheels, 
set in action by treddles, a plan which he 
was compelled to abaodon from the ezces. 
sive fatigue it occasioned to the men em. 
ployed. This scheme, by the way, had not 
even the charm of novelty to recommend it, 
for it had been practised by the Romans, 
who used oxen to work machinery ; and also 
by Savary, who had, like Mr. Miller, exert- 
ed human force for that purpose.* 

The biographer of Taylor, in " Chambers' 
Journal," states that he *< attended the Uni. 
versity of Edinburgh for several years ;" that 
the classes selected by him were anatomy, 
surgery, and chemistry ; and that he *^ prose- 
cuted his studies with much assiduity and 
success, for at the end of his course he was 
prepared to enter either upon the profession 
of medicine or divinity" ! ! Now, if the 
College Album be an authority to be confi- 
dod in, Taylor matriculated for one season 
only, and attended the classes above men- 
tioned for one course each. **One swal- 
low," says the adage, "does not make a 
summer ;" but according to Taylor's biogra- 
pher, one course of lectures fully qualified 
him to be either a physician or a divine ? I 
make no doubt that he was just as well qual- 
ified for the one as the other — that is, not at 
all, I agree with the writer in " Chambers' 
Journal," that his genius was excursive^ and 
that to a very considerable extent ; but I 
have yef to learn, that its excursions were 
ever attended by any beneficial result. He 
is said to have had a predilection for mineral- 
^Sy* g®ol^^9 ^"d mechanics ; but if this 
were true, how comes it that Taylor, being 
at the University where those subjects were 
treated upon scientifically, never availed 
himself of so excellent an opportunity of at- 
tending the classes in which they were 
taught ? 

The improvement of the steam engine, de- 
vised by Mr. Symington, was accomplished 
in 1785-1786, and it was in the spring of 
1780 that Mr. Miller, as already mentioned, 
engaged him to carry on some experiments 
upon steam navigation. These were made 
upon the lake at Dalswinton, Mr. Miller's 
property, in 1788. It is asserted that Mr. 
Taylor remained in Edinburgh after Mr. 
Miller had left, to superintend castings of 
the parts of the engine intended to be em- 
ployed in moving the boat. But if this were 
necessary, why did not Taylor afterwards 
put the engine together ? If he were capa- 
ble of furnishing the drawings and models 
by which the various parts were to be con- 
structed, surely there could be no necessity 
for sending for Mr. Symington from the 
Lead hills, to put the different pieces proper- 
ly "tn situ.*' Mr. Miller would have been 
little less than mad to employ Symington in 
these experiments, when he had such a bril- 
liant and inventive genius as Taylor residing 
under bis own roof. If (as has been assert- 
ed) Taylor was the author of these experi- 
ments, where are the drawings and docu- 
ments to substantiate his claim ? Have they 
ever been seen by any person 1 Or, indeed, 
have they ever existed, except in the imagi- 
nation of his partisans ? 

There is an account of these experiments 



* Mr. Miller seems to have had a predilection or aporo- 
priating other pereons* inventions to oimaelf ; or, if Ae had 
not, his friends have endeavored to do so fbr him, as ^ej 
would willingly have us to believe that the piece of sea ont* 
nances known as the carronade, was thaihut of Mr. BGUor'a 
genius, when, in Act, it was invented by Mr. Gaseoicna, ooa 
of the proprietors end roanageit of the Garroo Iran Woriv, 
from which circumstance it derived its 
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to be found in the ** Scots Magazine" for 
17889 which it has been allowed was drawn 
up by Taylor himself. He acknowledges, 
in this statement, that the merit of the ex. 
pense of trying the experiment was due to 
Mr. Miller, but that the engine used upon the 
occasion was the sole invention of Mr. Sy. 
mington, and throughout the whole account 
he never introduces his own name, either di- 
rectly or by implication. The notice allu 
ded to is subjoined.* 

In 1789, Taylor is represented as being 
located at the Carron Iron Works, for the 
purpose of superintending the castings of an 
engine of increased size, the cylinders being 
18 inches in diameter. But in opposition to 
this, we have the affidavit of Mr. Stainton, 
one of the managers of these works, who 
states that — 

*' He (Taylor) was never considered ca- 
pable of superintending the work ; that he 
never furnished a single drawing or model 
by which the work might be forwarded ; but 
that, on the contrary, Mr. Symington was 
looked up to as being the person to whom all 
the necessary inquiries for the completion of 
the engine were to be addressed ; and that, 
so far from considering Taylor as a princi- 
pal, he was rather looked upon as a spy, ap- 
pointed by Miller to watch Symington's con- 
duct, that he did not waste too much of his 
time upon some experiments he was con 
ducting at the same moment for the Wanlock- 
Head Company.'* 

The experiments with the new engine 
succeeded entirely ; but when it had arrived 
at that point, that by a -little more exertion 
it might have been perfected, Mr. Miller's 
excitement was over. He had been bitten 
by an agricultural mania, dismantled the 
steamboat, and lefl steam navigation to be 
promoted by other hands. 

In 1801 and 1802 Mr. Symington renewed 
his experiments under the patronage of Lord 
Dundas, that nobleman having purposely 
gone down from London to engage him. 
He continued them until 1803, when he com- 
pleted a steam tug, which towed two mer- 
chant vessels 19^ miled upon the Forth and 
Clyde, canal, against the wind, in the pre 
sence of many spectators. Mr. Symington 
took out a patent in the usual way for the 
protection of his invention in 1801 ; and this 
fact must dispose of the charge of his hav 
ing practised any concealment or secrecy 
with regard to the matter. 

A letter has been published, from Mr. Sy- 
mington to Taylor, in which the former pro- 
mises to make over half the profits of the 
invention to the latter. This originated, I 
am told, in a representation made by Tay. 
lor, that he was possessed of considerable 
influence amongst noblemen and members 
of parliament, through whose intercession a 
parliamentary grant might be obtained. But 
even supposing Mr. Symington was not en* 



* *'0d October 14 a boat was put in motion by a steam 
«ngiiie, upon Mr. Bliller of Dalswinton's piece of water at 
that place. That gentleman** improvements in naval af- 
ftira are wdl known to the public. For some time past 
hia attention has been turned to the application of the steam 
engine to the purposes of navigation. He has now accom- 
pKahed, and evidently shown to the world, the practicid>il* 
ityof ttiiaby eiecutingituponasmpllscade. A vessel 25 
Iwt kiK ind 7 broad was on the abo\'e date driven with two 
wheab 07 a snaall eocme. It answered Mr. Miller's ez- 
pectatifms flilly, and aflbrded great pleasure to the spec^ 
tors. The success of this experiment is no small accession 
to the public. Its utility in cmala, and all inland naviga- 
tkn, pointo it out to be of the greatest advantage, not only 
iK^this iakikl, but to many other nations of the world. Th4 
0lgm$ lued it Mr, SfimingtinCs new mamU fMrtait'W 
jSoola MfliMiiM, Nov. 1789, p. 666.] _ ,._.^J 



titled to the honor of being the first applier 
of steam to the purposes of navigation, Tay- 
lor, from his own showing, and from that of 
his friend, must have still less claim ; for he 
states, that he (Taylor) called upon Mr. Mil- 
ler, and endeavored to persuade him to se- 
cure the right to the invention by a patent. 
If it was Miller's invention, Taylor's regret, 
ting his own incapability of securing the 
right by patent is an absurdity. 

Taylor's real friends cannot be much 
obliged to Mr. Chambers for his biography, 
for it certainly exhibits him in any thing but 
an amiable point of view. ' We find him, in 
the 6rst place, acting as a spy upon his inti- 
mate friend Symington, and afterwards en- 
gaging in a secret correspondence with his 
patron Mr. Miller's most intimate friends, 
for the purpose of robbing him of the fruits 
of his experiments, by taking them away to 
a foreign country ; and this he did afler hav. 
ing vainly endeavored to make Miller as dis. 
honeM as he wished to be, in taking out a 
patent to secure to himself the profits of ano- 
ther man's genius. 

If Mr. Symington had not expended his 
private fortune previously to 1615, and which 
he did in experimentalizing, there would not 
have been any occasion tor this letter, as 
there would have then been ample legal 
proof on record of the originality of his in- 
vention. I am, sir, yours obediently, 

Ch. 

London, May 26', 1634. 

[We have great pleasure in inserting the preceding com- 
munication, because, though it contains little that is new on 
the subject of Mr. Symingtcm's claims, and puts some points 
less forcibly than has been already done in our pages, (see 
particularly vol. six. p. 121,) it is the spontaneous broduc 
tion of a physicion who holds a hi^h place in public opi 
nion, ana serves to show these claims aregaimng ground 
among those enlightened and reflecting classes of the com- 
munity with whom the decision of lul such mattera must 
ultimately rest. We feel perswded that the time is now 
but little distant, when we shall have to congratulate the 
fkmily of Mr. Syminiton on the complete and triumphant 
recQgnitian of his tim to be recaided as the first person 
who practically demonstrated the immense benefits to be 
derived from the luppUcation of steam power to navigation. 
— Ed. Lond. M. M.J 

[Fnm the fRo9ton) Peopl^t Magazine] 
Tattooing. — How few nations there are who do 
not retain something of the savage custom of routi. 
lating or diafigurinc the human face, under the fri. 
volons idea of improving ite appearance, either for 
peace or war ! How small the number of individuals, 
even in a Christian country, who have come fully 
into the bolief — pnciically — that the ** face divine" 
beat unaware the purposes of Him who forms it, 
when it beat preaervea iu originality I 

That the American Indiana and other savage na- 
tiona — children in the universal fiimfly — that they 
whose animality has not yet been so far removed by 
intellectual and moral cultivation aa to change the 
darkened surface to a brighter hue, should paint and 
patch the face, or hang jewels in their lips or ears, 
or beads and eurle in other positions, is not so much 
to be wondered at. Nor is it anrprisiog that thoee 
who are conacioua of criminality in any of its more 
prominent format and yet retain a few straggling re. 
mains of conacientiouanesa, — ^for 

** The man who blushes is net quite a brute,*'~ 
should labor to hide their faces, in the hope of hiding 
their guilt or their shame. But why a mind and 
heart conacious of none but the most upright inten. 
tiona, and guilty of no wrong eonduot — we mean to 
a fellow being m«rely-*-ehouid aubmii to be thaa de 
formed and disgraced, is a question more diflicult of 
solution. 

The modea of tattooing difier among the diflferent 
tribes of North America ; but in all they are deem- 
ed a preparation for war. In some inatancea the ob. 
ject is to give them a more hideous appearance aa 
enemies, and that fashion and those forms which best 
accomplish this leading object, would of course be 
most likely to find favor. But in others, it is regar. 
ded as a mark of mourning ; ami in others, still, it 
is designed for neither purpose. The women even, 
in soma instanoei« have been knawn to lattoa them* 
•slvesi 



But the practice is by no means confined to the 
savages of America ; it prevails in other countries. 
It appears to have existed, also, in the ancient world. 
Moses, in the xix chapter of Leviticus, lorbids the 
practice among the Israelites, which indicates its 
prevalence among the surrounding nations. It pre. 
vailed, according to Herodotus,amongtheThraciana; 
and other authors mention it aa a common thin^^ 
among the Scythians, the Assynans, and even the 
ancient Britons. But nowhere, perhapa, has it been 
carried to a higher pitch of perfection than in New 
Zealand. 

A traveller who submitted to this singular and bar- 
barous rite, as practised by the people of New Zea- 
land, thus describes it. He omits to state one thing, 
however, which i« that before the cutting is begun, 
they trace, with a piece of burnt stick or red earth 
the intended figure. 

** The whole of the natives having seated them, 
selves on the ground m a ring, we were brought into 
the middle, and being stripped of our clothes, and 
laid on our backs, we were each of us held down by 
five or six men, while two others commenced the 
operation of tattooing us. Having taken a piece of 
charcoal, and rubbed it upon a stone with a little 
water until they had produced a thickish liquid, they 
then dipped into it an instrument made of bone, hav. 
ing a sharp edge like a chisel, and sharped in the 
fashion of a garden hoe, and immediately applied it 
to the skin, striking it twice or thrice with a small 
piece of wood. This made it cut into the flesh aa a 
knife would have done, and caused a good deal of 
blood to flow, which they kept wiping off with the 
side of the hand, in order to see if the impression 
was sufficiently clear. When it was not, they ap. 
plied the bone a second time to the same place. — 
They employed, however, various instruments in the 
course of the operation ; one which they some, 
times used being made of a shark's tooth, and anoth- 
er naving teeth like a saw. They bad them also of 
different sizes, to suit the different parts of the 
work. 

'* While I was undergoing this operation, al« 
though the pain was most acute, I never either mo- 
ved or uttered a sound ; but my comrades moaned 
dreadfully. Although the operators were very quick 
and dexterous. I was four hours under their hands ; 
and during the operation, the chief^s eldest daughter 
seversl times wiped ibebleod from off my face with 
sotne dressed flax. After it was over she led me 
to the river, that I might wash myself, (for it had 
made me completely blind,) and then conducted me 
to a great fire. They now returned us all our 
clothes, with the exception of our shirts, which they 
kept for themselves, wearing them, as we observed, 
with the fronts behind. 

We were now not only tattooed, but what they 
called tabooed, the meaning of which is, made sa- 
cred, or forbidden to touch any provisions of any 
kind with our hands. Thisstate of things lasted for 
three days, during which time we were fe4 by the 
daughters of the chiefs, with the same victuals, and of 
the same baskets, as the chiefs themselves, and the 
persons who had tattooed us. In three daya, the 
swelling which had been produced by tho operation 
had greatly subsided, and I began to recover my 
sight ; but it was six weeks before I was completely 
well. I had no medical assistance of any kind during 
my illness ; bat the Chief^s two daughters were very 
attentive to me." 

The New Zealandera appear to possess an art 
which comes very near the ancient Egyptian art of 
embalming. We have seen the embahned head of 
one of their chiefs, which, except that the brains 
were removed, was in a state of entire preservation ; 
and the features were leas shrunk and flattened than 
one would have presupposed. The face wae tattoo- 
ed, though not in exactly the samo style as that of 
TupaiCupa. Several of the embalmed heads have, 
within a few years, been exhibited in this country. 



*' I heard of an animal called ' Rass* by tho Kir. 
gizzies, and * Koosbgar* by the naiivos of the low 
countries ; which is described as peculiar to Pamere. 
It is larger than a cow, and less than a horse ; of a 
white color, with pendent hair under its chin, and 
crowned with horns of huge dimensions. These 
are described to be so large that no ono man can 
lift a pair of them ; and, when left on the ground, 
the small foxes of the country brincr forth their 
young inside them. The flesh of the ' Rass* is much 
prized by the Kirgizzies, who hunt and shoot it with 
arrows. This animal is said to delight in tho coldest 
climate ; and would appear, from its beard, to be of 
the goat epeciea, or, perhaps, the bison. A com. 
mon.sized * Rass* will require two horses to bear its 
flesh from tho field.**— {Bttrnea* Travela.] 
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iFrom the New York Farmer.] 
SfiLBCTiifo S«ED.— This is the seasoa for 
the farmer and gardener to select seed for the 
fall and spring crops. The fairest and the 
best seeds should be selected ; and to accom- 
plish this, the utmost pains should be taken. 
For sowing and planting, seeds should be well 
ripened. Joseph Cooper, Esq., of New-Bruns- 
wick, New-Jersey, gives the following direc- 
tions for corn. 

" When the first ears are ripe enough for 
seed, gather a sufficient quaniity for early corn 
or replanting ; and at the time you would wish 
your corn to be ripe generally, gather a suffi- 
cient quantity for planting the next year, hav- 
ing a particular care to take it from sialks 
which are large at bottom, of a regular taper, 
not over tall, the ears set low, and containing 
the greatest number of good sizable ears of 
the best quality ; let it dry speedily ; and from 
th^ corn gathered as last described, plant 
your main crop, and if any hills should be 
missing, replant from that which was first 
gathered, which will cause the crop to ripen 
more regularly than is common, which is a 
creat benefit. The above mentioned I have 
practised many years, and am satisfied it has 
increased thequantity and improved the quality 
of my crops beyond what any person would 
imagine who had not tried the experiment." 

Application of Plaster of Paris. — As 1 
find many opinions in your publication about 
the quantity of plaster to be used upon an 
acre of land, lot me say how I have used it. 
I have applied it every month in the yeat, 
varying the application from one to ten bushels 
per acre. Ten was injurious — one not 
enough. The best mode of using it is from 
one to two bushels in September or October, 
and the same in April or May. The whole 
amount at cither season will not do so well ; 
yet, in either way, a young farmer might be 
excused if he lost sight of his land marks, 
and became doubtful of being upon his own 
old naked farm — [Farmers' Register.] 



The use of gypsum in Connecticut and New- 
Jersey, near the salt water, is increasing. We 
fully believe that experience and science will 
make it a common manure on Long Island. 

To the Editor of the Farinere* Regtoter. 
~ Effects of Gypsum near Salt Water. — 
It has frequently been asserted and gene- 
rally believed, that plaster of Paris, or gypsum, 
would not answer as a fertilizer of soils situat- 
ed on salt water, or within the influence of 
saline atmosphere. From an experiment made 
by me this spring, with plaster on clover, I 
am convinced of its pmoerful effect as a 
manure on soil under the influence of salt 
water. 

r^ On the 5th of March last, I had plaster 
strewed on alternate lands, ten feet wide, lea. 
ving the intermediate lands unplastered. 
When the gypsum was applied, the clover 
had sprung, some of it three or four inches 
high. The plaster was directed to be strewed 
at the rate of a bushel to the acre, but from 
the appearance of it on the land immediately 
after, I thought it was less, and not sufficient 
in quantity to do any good, even if the soil 
were congenial to it. I have been, however, 
not only disappointed, but agreeably surprised, 
by the heavy growth of clover, where the 
plaster was applied : whereas in the lands not 
plastered, it was indifferent. 

From the deep verdant color on the lands 
which had been plastered, contrasted with the 
unplas'ered part, the ground had the appear- 
ance of having been mowe<l every other land.! 
These effects were only visible where the soil 
was well taken in clover. In some portions of 
th« ground, it had been eihauttcd, or tattn 



out by other grasses, it having been in clover 
three years. On the other grasses which the 
soilj had spontaneously thrown up, 1 saw no 
effect produced by the gypsum. 

A neighbor, who saw my clover, assures me 
he never saw so great effect produced by plaster 
in the county of Frederick, where he resided 
for some years, and where plaster acts as 
powerfully as in any part of Virginia. 

The land which was the subject of this ex- 
periment is distant about a mile from the 
Rappahannock, where the water is salt, and 
on the first rang^ of hills above the river low 
grounds. It is a fertile clay, well adapted to] 
wheat and corn, and capable of producing 
good crops of either. It has no appearance of 
beiag naturally calcareoust nor have calcareous 
manures been applied to it. I observed in 
some part of the land, where stable manure 
had many years ago been abundantly applied, 
and where the clover was very luxuriant, that 
the difference between the plastered and tin* 
plastered lands was slight ; though in these 
spots there was a difference in the color of the 
clover. This reminded me of the theory of 
Sir H. Davy, that probably plaster may be 
supplied to some soils in sufficient Quantities, 
in manures which contain it. I could upon no 
other principle account for its want of efficacy 
in these particular places, than by supposing 
the soil to have been sufficiently supplied with 
gypsum, chemically combined with stable 
manure. 

May it not be very questionable as to the 
effect which saline atmosphere has upon 
gypsum ? Has it any?* It is advantageously 
used in some parts of England very near the 
sea, as for instance in Kent ; whereas, it has 
been found of no service in some situations 
nv>re remote from the cost. If salt air had 
the effect of neutralising plaster, would it act 
any where in Kent? We should say not, 
when we remember it has been said that the 
spray of the ocean has been carried, in violent 
storms, fifty miles from the coast. 

Though Davy was not a practical agricul- 
turist, yet his oflinions in ail that belongs to 
chemistry, directly or indirectly, deserves 
weight. He says, " the reason why gypsum 
is not generally efficacious, is probably oecKxise 
most cultivated soils contain it in sufficient 
nuantities."' He found gypsum in the soil of 
Norfolk, Middlesex, and £ssex. Lord Dundas 



with uSf one of the most certain and profitable 
pursuits of life. R. W. C. 

Richmond county, June 17, 1834. 
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informed him, that having tried gypsum 
without any effect on his estates in Yorkshire, 
he had the soils examined, when it was found 
in both of them. 

It is not my present purpose to examine into 
the " cui," or " quo modo of the efficacy of 
plaster, but to assert the fact of its effect upon 
my own land on the Rappahannock. 

Should the attention of our landholders in 
this region of country be called to the use of 
plaster, and if it be igund to act as I am per- 
suaded it will, it may be added to- the long list 
of manures within the reach of almost every 
farmer in this section of country, such as 
marl, sea grass, &c. which, if judiciously and 
perseveringly used, would render agriculture, 



* Since thn above wan written I have occidentaUy 
turned to your ** Enray on CRlcareous Manures/ ' wh'^re 
you tay, page 143, *Mt w well known that gypwin has 
Jaiied entirenr, as a manure, on nearly all tne land on 
wliich it haa been tried in the tide-water diatrict, and we 
may learn from various publications, that as little general 
success has been met wiUi along the Atlantic coast as iar 
north as Long Island. To accotmt fiir this ffRneral iailure 
of a manure, some one offered a reason whicu was receiv- 
ed without examination^' and which is still considered by 
many as sufficient, viz. that the influence of salt vaporK 
destroyed the power of gypsum on and near the sea eoast." 
Who this ** foaie one'* was, I alunld like to know ; and 
whether he came to hia cooclosioo by actual experiment 
or by bold conjecture. 

[Tlie opinion referred to by our corrrspondent. cer- 
tainly was not founded on experiment, aTid probably hafi 
no better support tlian '* bold conjuncture.'* We believe 
rhafr'k will he fimnd staled (and with approbation) by Mr. 
LsriricsioA, in the appendix to tho article Affricutture, in 
the American edition of Uie Edinburffh Encyclopiddiar : 
bitt as we have not that volume at hand, it is possible that 
wt najr ba aiatalMB.] 



The following article deserves general ecm- 
sideration : 

Bavarian agriculture, previously to the firat 
French revolution, was, according to all. ao* 
counts, less advanced than that of any oihctr 
state in Germany, and, indeed, remained sta- 
lionary for ages. By far the greater part of 
the land in eukivation was the property of the 
religious establishments ; and the canitaU Mu- 
nich, was, as the German name (M uncbiii) 
implies, the city of monk?.- When^ however, 
the estates of the religious estahlishnients 
were sold, they were chiefly divided into lots 
so small, that almost every individual ,who 
was head of a family became a purchaser. 
These purchases were made at very tow prioes, 
on long credits ; and a vety great wunber of 
them, perhaps the greater number, were agreed 
to be paid for by the occupant in a terminable 
annuity : that is, he paid a lOixed. rent for a cer- 
tain number of years, afler which the land be- 
came his own freehold. The laborers who had 
thus become proprietors, had, for the most 
part, previously cultivated the same lauds for 
the religions establishments, and, therefore, the 
external change was at first hardly appaml. • 
Every estate, however, abounding in timber 
and stone for building, and a ^reat part of the 
country being on a basis of lime stone, rock, 
or limestone gravel, facilities were readily af- 
forded for a laborer to enlarge his cottave, and 
to add to it the necessary agpnauliural build- 
ings. Scarcely any outlay was required frcnn 
him but labor, and, as the produce was entirely 
for his own benefit and for that of his family* 
his exertions were extraordinary. By degrees, 
cottage-dwellings, of a somewhat improved de- 
scription, and small farm-houseS and farmeiries, 
appeared in those parts of the countrv where 
the soil was richest ; not, however, deiached, 
as in Britain, but chiefly congregated togeUier 
in small villag;es. The system of cultuire did 
not, at first, improve as a system ; but the 
common operations of the established practice 
being more carefully performed, better crops 
were produced. Ultimately, however, the sys- 
tem became improved, in consequence of the 
operation of the national education that was 
established when the monasteries were put 
down, and by the teaching of agriculture and 
gardening, both by books and examples, in 
these schools. One of the first consequences 
was an improved rotation of crops. . Afmost 
the whole of the details of agricultural improve- 
ment in Bavaria have originated with M« ffaz- 
zi, an agricultural writer, and editor of an agriv 
cultural journal in Mnnieh. The activity and 
patriotic benevolence of this |^entleman are be* 
yond all praise. It was chieflv through his 
exertions that a piece of ground was added to 
every parochial school in Bavaria, to be culti- 
vated by the scholars in their leisure hours, un- 
der the direction of the master. In theee 
schools, Hazzi*s Catechism of Gardening, of 
Agriculture, of Domestic Economy and Cooke* 
ry, of Forest Culture, of Orchard Cutare^ and 
others, all small 12mo volumes, with wood.ctiUb 
sold at about 4d. each, are taught to all the boys, 
and those of gardening, the management of 
silk worms, and domestic economy, to the 
girls. Since these schools have some into ac- 
tion, an entirely new generation of ctiltrvators 
has arisen, and the consequence is, that agri- 
culture in Bavaria, and especialiy whitL mwf 
be called cottage ngricultare and economy, f9, 
as Rir lis we are able to judge, carrM to 'a 
higher degree of perfection than it.is ai^y whe^e 
else in the central states of Germany ;.; at; aU 
ev«nia,.wt*'CMn affirm that we never sair.'fiiier 
crops of drilled Swedish an4 eomtnon^ltifitt 



or -liner surfaces of young cloyerfi, fl;iu|^' i 
served alongthe foaJsiiles in Odfober ahSl Nd- 
vember» iSSs* The fbnoe«f alsoi weri gent* 
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nrily in perfect order* and a degree of neatness 
Itppeared about the cottages which is far from 
P9llin^n either in France or Germany. These 
remarks are not the resalt of observations 
fDade»asis frequently the case, from the cabri- 
olet of a public diligence, but from deliberate 
u^spection, and from enlerinff many of the cot. 
tages and schools. To enable us to do this, 
we travelled, every where in Germany, in a 
private carriagOf and never in the dark. We 
bad also, as we have before stated, the advan- 
^1^, while in Munich, of constant intercourse 
lirilb M. Hassiv M. Sckell, and other members 
of: the atrrioultural society ; with the chief en. 
gineeF, Baader, who had been many years in 
ficotJaad; with Baron £ichtha1, the proprietor 
oJr a large estate, on which he has introduced 
the Scotch husbandry, and with whom we were 
acquainted in London ; and with his very in. 
telngent tenant, an East Lothian farmer. The 
re^t of the whole of the information procured 
and of the observations made, is, that we think 
that the inhabitants of Bavaria promise soon 
to be, if they are not alreadv, among the hap- 
piest people in Germany. The climate of the 
country will prevent its agriculture and gar- 
dening from advancing beyond a certain ppint, 
but to that point both will very soon be carried. 
80 desirous is the government of improving 
not only the agriculture, but even the face of 
the country, that they have a standing commis- 
sion, consisting of counsellors, engineers, 
firchltects, and uie landscape gardener Sckell, 
solely for the purpose of devising improve- 
ments in the direction of public roads, canals, 
bridges, public buildings, and gardens, national 
fbrests, but, above all, for lining the public 
roads with trees. These trees are, in some 
places, in the suburbs of towns, chiefly oma. 
mental ; in others they are fruit trees, or mul- 
berry trees cultivated for the silk worm, (a 
catechism on the management of which is also 
published by M. Hazzi ;) and, where nothing 
moire profitable or ornamental will grow, forest 
trees. An extraordinary degree ofatteution is 
jpaid to the mile-stones, and to the guide-posts, 
neither of which are wanting on any road. 
l*he guide-posts are generally painted ' black 
with the letters in white or red, the black con- 
trasting: better with the snow, which, in some 
parts of the country, covers the ground for six 
months in every year. Some of the mile-stones 
have a bench of stone, forming a plinth or base 
around them, as a seat ; others, where stone is 
not so plentiful, have a semi-circular area of 
turf around them, bounded by a bench of the 
same material, as a seat, and planted behind 
with poplars or other trees. The neatness 
with which these turf benches, and the ditches 
or other fences, and also the grass margins by 
the sides of the roads, are kept, far surpasses 
any thing of the kind which we have ever seen 
m Britain. With us, if any thing of this kind 
is met with in the public roads, it is chiefly the 
result of accident, either in the situation or cir- 
cumstances of the road ; or arises from the ap- 
g ointment of a road surveyor, who happens to 
ave at once some taste, and more than ordi- 
nary facilities for displaying it. In Bavaria the 
whole is the result of design and system, the 
entire management of the roads being in the 
hands of the government. The same ougiit 
certainly to be the case in this country ; f(fr, 
oth^erwise, it is utterly impossible to adopt 
one general system of improvement: — [Weekly 
Dispatch.} 

.Hogs — Mackat breed. — In commencing the 
business of a stock-breeding establishment, it 
was determined to spare neither pains nor ex- 

Sense, within the bounds of reason and sound 
iscretion, to make the establishment as com- 
plete as fSOold be done with the limited means 
•tour command. It is a decided aphorism in 
^tb^ breeding department, that different kinds 
*pj stocky 9.nd animals of the same kind, but 
possessing difierent qualities, forming varie- 
fits,' ar#best adapted to different locations, and 
different Yiews 01 farmers. 
it therefore becomes necessary, in order to 



answer all the {purposes intended by such an 
establishment as we are desirous of rearing 
up, to possess all the best and most approved 
varieties of the several breeds, with which the 
superior art of breeding has lately enriched 
Europe and^our own country. 

In the prosecution of this desirable end, we 
have added to our stock of improved breeds of 
tiogs another superb variety, called the Mackay 
Indeed, The history of these fine animals is 
given us by the gentleman from whom they 
were purchased. He says, *' I purchased the 
hogs of Capt. John Mackay, of^Boston — they 
are what is called the Juoekay hr^ed. The 
competition for. the premium on swine, at the 
Brighton and Concord shows, has been of late 

Sears chiefly between this breed and the 
iedfords. Capt. Mackay himself has taken 
on his breed over $200 at the sl^pws in the last 
six years. 

''When Capt. M. followed the sea, he made 
it a rule to purchase pigs, when he saw those 
of peculiar good quality, in whatever part of 
the world they might be, and brought them 
home to his farm m Weston, near Boston. 
After he left the sea, he became engaged in 
rural pursuits, and resolved to see what he 
could do by crossing his various races of 
swine, which he bad collected on his farm. 
By perseverance, directed h/u good judgment, 
he at length obtained what ne calls a aistinct 
breedy to which the public have affixed his 
name ; and which, for aptitude to fatten at 
any age, large size, Slc. are perhaps unrivalled. 
Capt. Mackay has now quit breeding swine, 
having sold out his stock. 

" The specific characteristics of this breed 
are, head short and small ; chest very broad ; 
back tolerably broad, rather falling below, 
than rising above a straight line; gammons 
large; legs very short and tolerably small; 
constitutions not so hardy as the Bedford, but 
dispositions more easy and peaceable." 



the two barrels, except that the one wrapped 
in blankets was colder than the other. The 
cellar of Mr, KimbaJl is of a dry sandy nature, 
and by the first of July generally gets warm, 
but he Is not sure that cider changes any 
sooner in such a cellar. Mr. Kimball re- 
marks, that although there may be a differ- 
ence in cellars in regard to keeping cider, 
yet his own experience has taught him that 
the grand essentials in making good cider are 
good fruit wel! assorted and in a proper state 
of ripeness, with clean sweet casks, and pro- 
per attention to the admission of air. 



MAHUFACTURiifG CiDSR. — The scarcity of 
apples makes it unnecessary for us to say 
much on the subject the present season ; still 
it is very important to have cider of the very 
best quality. The following^ from the Trans- 
actions of the Essex County Agricultural So- 
ciety, of Massachusetts, contains the impor- 
tant directions. 

The cider exhibited by Mr. Kimball was 
of a high order of excellence. It was clear, 
sprightly, of good color, and of excellent fla- 
vor. Mr.' Kimball furnished the committee 
with a particular statement of the manner of 
making and preserving the cider. By this 
statement it appears the cider was made about 
the 20th November, 1832, with eight or nine 
other barrels, all of which were much alike, 
and that it is the pure juice of the apple, with, 
out any other mixture or ingredient whatever. 
The fruit was well assorted, and consisted 
principally of the green sweeting, the baldwin 
cmd the pippin apples, and was ground the 
night before pressing. Particular care was 
taken in straming the cider, that the straw 
should be clean and closely packed. The ci- 
der remained out of the cellar three or four 
days after it was made, the weather not being 
very cold. It was put into new strong casks, 
and but little air admitted during the winter. 
It was drawn off the first of Apnl, and put in- 
to the same casks afler they had been cleansed 
with water, and a brimstone match. All the 
cider was sold, with the exception of two bar- 
rels, in June and July. The barrel presented 
for premium was wrapped in woollen blank- 
ets by the middle of June. About the middle 
of August Mr. Kimball sold the barrel of cid^r 
not ^rapped in blankets, and at this : time 
there was no perceptible difference between 



Marl in Maryland — Under the head of 
« Good News for the Lower Counties," the 
Editor of the Baltimore Farmer says, 

Dr. Ducatel visited our office a few days* 
ago, on his return from his geological survey 
of the Eastern Shore and Lower Counties of 
Maryland. He informs us that he has dis- 
covered marl in great abundance on the banks 
of rivers in Calvert and Charles counties, and 
on the Eastern Shore. If this discovery is 
turned to its proper use by the farmers, who 
have it in their neighborhood, it will be of 
much more value to the country than the 
gold mines of Georgia and other states, where 
that mineral has been found, will ever be. If 
this marl should turn out to be as beneficial to 
the soil as that with which we have been 
acquainted for the last fifleen years in the 
state of New -Jersey, it will, if properly ap- 
plied, quadruple the value of their land in five 
years. 

There is great variety in the quality of 
marl ; some abounds with undecomposed 
shell, so as to require burning, and will be 
little different in its effects from the hydrate 
of lime ; marl of other kinds is composed of 
disintegrated shells, which have been decom- 
posed by some acid supplied by the earth, 
and where this acid is the sulphurous, the 
marl is essentially the same as plaster of 
paris. 

We have known an experiment with the 
Jersey marl on potatoes — A piece of ground 
was selected for the purpose; one portion 
was planted without manure, another with 
the usual quantity of stable manure, and « 
third with marl — It is many years ago, and 
the quantity yielded is not now recollected, 
but the size of the potatoes in the different 
experiments is quite fresh in our recollection. 
Those without manure were little larger than 
hickory nuts; those with the manure were 
tolerably fair potatoes, about the usual size; 
those produced by the marl were very large, 
and one being weighed reached the weight of 
1 lb. 4 oz. 

The best way decidedly of using this marl 
is as a top-dressing on clover, and then turn- 
ing in the sward while the grass roots are still 
full of sap. 

We have known land that would produce 
nothing but the poorest pasture, afler a dress- 
ing with ten cart loads of marl to the acre, 
produce the following season one and an half 
tons of hay. 

Dr. Ducatel has promised us specimens of 
the different kinds of marl he has discovered, 
and wc have taken measures to obtain some 
specimens of the Jersey marl beds, that 
we may by comparison determine their 
similarity. 

Cattle. — Stalled oxen, as they grow fat, 
being naturally very hot, can scarcely be kept 
too cool, provided they are dry. Lean cattle 
can scarcely b« kept too wann«'*«[Lisle.] 
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Soap M akiko. — This is a process in 
which many of our good house- wives experi- 
ence much trouble and vexation. This arises 
from their not being sufficiently acquainted 
with the simple and compound substances 
which they employ. 

When a solution of potash or ley is deprived 
of carbonic acid, or rendered caustic, it readi- 
ly combines with animal fat, and ^rms the 
compound called soft soap. When both the 
ingredients are in proper condition, there is 
no difficulty in making soap. 

As soap for the use of farmers' families 
is more commonly prepared by leaching the 
ashes, which have been made during winter, 
we will give such short directions as will ena- 
ble all house-keepers to make a good article 
with little trouble. 

A barrel with one head is most commonly 
made use of as a leach ; into this, when placed 
at a suitable height on a board, should be put 
one peck of fresh burnt slacked lime, and the 
barrel filled with ashes. Water should be 
put upon the top, and allowed to filter through 
until the most of the potash contained in them 
has been separated. The object in putting 
the lime ait the bottom of the cask, is, that the 
ley may pass through it, and deprive it of any 
carbonic acid it may contain, and which 
would prevent it from combining with the 
grease and forming soap. When potash is 
saturated with carbonic acid, it forms pearl- 
ash or sal seratus, which will not combine 
with grease ; but as lime has a stronger af- 
finity for the carbonic acid than the potash 
has, it will retain it when leached through it, 
and allow the potash or ley to run off in its 
caustic state. 

Another cause of failures in soap making 
is the quantity of salt that is oflen mixed with 
the grease ; this should be carefully sepa- 
rated by boiling it in a kettle with a quantity 
of water, by which means the salt will unite 
with the water, and leave the grease in a pro- 
per condition for mixing with the ley. When 
there is care to free the ley from acid, and the 
grease irom salt, fine soap may be made at 
the rate of a barrel to every fifteen or twenty 
pounds of grease. 

The Btrehgth of th^ ley, to combine readily, 
should be such as to float a new. laid hen's 
egg ; and all that runs after it is of that 
strength, should either be reserved and put 
upon the next leach full of ashes, or boiled 
down until it acquires the specific gravity re- 
(quired. ^ 

In order to have soap as mild as possible, 
there should be as much grease added as the 
ley will dissolve, in which case the soap will 
be smooth and salve like, and sooner be con- 
venient for washing than when it is hard or 
liver like, which last is made by adding about 
an equal quantity of water to well made soap, 
and is what the soap-makers call sophisti- 
eating it. 

Those who would make hard or bar soap 
for family use, can do it by appropriating a 
suitable portion of clean made soft soap, into 
which, while boiling, they should add by de- 
grecs common salt, until it undergoes a 
change or curdles ; after which they should 
allow it to cool, when the hard soap will be 
upon the top ; this may be taken off, and 
the bottom cleaned from those impurities 
;which will be found adhering to it ; cut it into 
bars for drying, or it may be put into the ket- 
tle again with a very little water, and again 
heated and allowed to cool as before^ when 
it will have beeom« more uniferm* 



The Weather. — From the valuable table 
kept by Mr. McAllister, Optician, we have 
ascertained the following facts in relation 
to the heat in this city for the last ten years, 
during the months of June, July, and August. 
It may hereafter serve as a good table of re- 
ference. 

The same thermometer, placed in the same 
situation, and in the shade, has been used du- 
rinff the whole period of time. 

The day selected in each month has been 
that on which the thermometer stood high- 
est at noon, at which hour the record was 
made. 

June 7th 

July 2d 

August 9th . 

June 21st 
July 22d 
August 15th 

June dd 
July 13th . 
August 2d 

June 20th 
July 3d 
August 6tk 

June 28th 

July 24 & 25 each 

August 1st . 

June 20th . 
July 23d 
August 14th 

June 16th 
July 27th . 
August 16th . 

June 3d 
July 23d 
August 17th 

June 25 & 26 each 
July 7th 
August 7th . 

June 15th . 
July 22d 
August 14th 

fJune 7th 
June 10th . 
July 8th 
July 9th . 
July 16th 
July 24th . 
July 26th 



1824 



1825 



1826 



1827 



1828 



1829 



1830 



1831 



1832 



1833 



1834^ 



97 

95* 

90 

100 
100 
94^ 

94^ 
95| 
90| 

90 

964 

99 

96^ 
951 
96 

924 
962 
92^ 

93 
97 
94 

96 

96^ 

93J 

91J 

93 

98| 

90 

94 
89 

9U 

96 

98 

984 

98 

99 



August 5th 



974 
95| 



Average Heat of each month for ten years. 

June. July.' August. 

1824 . . . 81.3 . . . 86.2 .... 79.8 

1825 . . . 84.6 . . . 88.7 .... 81.7 

1826 . . . 82.5 . . . 85.4 .... 82.7 

1827 . . . 80.2 . . . 86.3 .... 84.5 

1828 . . . 87.0 . . . 87.1 .... 85.8 

1829 . . . 80.1 . . . 84.1 .... 83.3 

1830 . . . 80.3 . . . 87.9 .... 83.0 

1831 . . . 85.6 . . . 86.9 .... 85.4 

1832 . . . 80.3 . . . 84.9 .... 82.7 
1883 . . . 77.0 , . . 83.7 .... 81.1 
1834 . . . 81.4 . . . 09.5 

On Thursday, the 8th .of July, between one 
and two o'clock, the thermometer rose to 
100^. On Tuesday, August 5, at halt-past 
one o'clock, it stood 100^ degrees, bein^ the 
warmest day this season. — [Phil. Herald.] 

New Improvement in Washing Machines. 
— One would suppose that Yankee ingenuity 
had become well tiiffh exhausted upon washing 
machines : but wp. have lately examined a new 
invention, or rather a modification of an old 
system, by Mr. James Pullen, of China. His 

Elan is upoR the common fluted washboard, 
ut his flutings are made of sheets of copper, 
zinc, tin~-or they may be made of glass, earth- 
en, or similar durable and smooth substances. 
These sheets or substances arc fastened to 
boards, and used as such boards arc commonly 
used. Now where*s the improvement? — 1st, 
In durability. tM« In its smoothness. And8d, 
SMai^ln perfmrminf tlw opemiion of rqbblng. 



A common washboard does not last long — ^it 
soon gets rough t of course wears out the 
clothes and makes harder work; they set 
warped and split, are then patched up with 
shingle nails, wliich get rusty, and make a 
rickety, weak concern ; the women scold, and 
the poor husband has to march off and buy a 
new one. The metallic rubber will last a long 
life time, if a little care be taken in drying it 
after using ; for when worn a little on one side 
it may be turned and worn on the opposite side, 
and in the contrary direction. 

We like the simplicity of the concern. Oar 
washing machines have been too complicated. 
The inventors seem to have considered it ne- 
cessary to show their skill in combining the 
greatest number of mechanical modifications 
m one piece ; and the greater the array of cog- 
wheels, cranks and rofiers, the more ingenious 
has the machine been considered, and the 
more likely to do its duty without hands. Dis- 
appointment has of course followed. This im- 
provement is simple, and promises no more 
than it can perform. It does not promise to 
indulge idleness, and to do away tne labor of 
washmg ; but to lighten and facilitate that la- 
bor, and render it a pleasure, rather than a 
dreaded task. Mr. Puilen has lefl one of th«m 
at our office for the inspection of those who 
wish to examine it. — [Maine Farmer.] 

NoRCROss' DiviNo Apparatus. — Mr. L. Nor* 
cross, of Dixfield, gave us, last week, an, in- 
teresting exhibition of his apparatus, which 
enables one to go under water and remain as 
lonff as he pleases, in search of any articles at 
the bottom ; and then come up neither wet nor 
drowned. This is effected by means of a dress 
of cloth saturated with India rubber, which is 
put over the body, covering all parts. A large 
helmet of lead is put over the head, which rests 
upon the shoulders, and is made tight with the 
dress. Glass is put in front of the helmet to 
see through, and two tubes affixed to the top, 
through which the air circulates. These tubes 
are of India rubber cloth or hose, and must of 
course be long enough to reach from the bot- 
tom above the water. To one of them is at- 
tached a forcing pump through which air is 
propelled by some one at the surface ; the other 
lets the air escape, so that there is a constant 
circulation of fresh air. Mr. Norcross has 
adopted a peculiarly simple mode of obviating 
the great pressure of tha^water in preventing 
this circulation. A smairportion of tube for 
the escape or return of the air is made of lea- 
ther, ana the pressure of tiie water of course 
fiattens or shuts it together, and thus keeps 
the air in until the forcing pump throws m 
sufficient to overcome this pressture, when it 
passes out. This part then acts as a valve. 
The person therefore is enclosed in an atmos- 
phere, and can breathe, though covered over 
by the *' vasty deep," nearly as well as in the 
atmosphere. We are aware that many plans 
have been devised for descending into the wa. 
ter for the purpose of carrying on operations 
below the surface, but we think this plan an 
improvement. 

Mr. Norcross also invented the process of 
preparing the India rubber which he puts on : 
this may or may not be the same preparation 
\^ich has heretofore been used ; but as those 
\vho have used it keep it a secret, credit is not 
the less due to him for discovering the mode 
used. As he has spent much time and money 
in bringing his invention into practical use, 
and been subject to much trouble for want of 
suitable assistance, we hope that he will ulti- 
mately be well rewarded for his ingenuity.-— 
[Maine Farmer.] 

Launch. — At Centrtville, Barnstable, 9th iostaott 
h fine schooner of 88 tons was launched, called the 
"Banner,** iniendod for the Albany and Boston trade « 
comnianded by CapT. Edward Lewisf Jr. 8he was 
built by Mr. Jona. Kelly, and ia the fotirteernhvesssJ 
lauAObed from bis yard within a fsw yttfiJ 
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Tin- Im>iAN War. 
T0 ike EdiiOTM of the National Intdligencer. 

As every thing from the Dragoons sod the Far 
West is pecaliarljr iaierosting at this moment, I have 
taken the liberty to send some remarks, based on a 
letter I received yesterday from a gentleman at Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, in whose statements every reliance 
may be placed. The letter is dated the 8th uldmo, 
and states that a gentleman had reached Fort Smith, 
from Towson, the day before he wrote, who had been 
employed as a citizen-physician to accompany the 
Dragoons, and that he had been compelled to return 
on aooount of ill health* 

Gen. lisavenwonh was following on to overtake 
Col. Dodge, when he was taken sick, and died in the 
'* Cross Timbers.** He was brought back, and bu. 
ried at Capt, Bean's Camp, on Red River, about five 
miles above the Faase Washita. 

Sickness had spread, and was spreading to an 
alarming degree, amongst the Dragoons — more than 
fifty had been taken sick of a day, and also many of 
the officers. The disease is the bilious remittent 
fever of the country. 

Col. Dodge had lett all his sick at Capt. fiean's 
ounpt and pushed on with aboat one half of his com. 
mand; and had not been heard from since the day 
after be marched. 

The letter fiirther states, that the Pawnees are 
nM>st constantly in the vicinity of Bean's camp. One 
night the horses became frightened, and 150 weie 
lose, there not being men sufficient to pursue them ; 
in fact barely enough to nurse the sick. 

I feel very anxious for the company. I have had 
some little experience in the hardships of the wilder* 
ness of that country ; but with all our hardships and 
sufferings we enjoyed fine health. 

We may calculate very fairly, that the same cause 
inducing sickness in those first attacked will still 
continue, and extend to those under Colonel Dodge's 
command ; and every step be advances West will 
only increase his difficulties. It is impossible to 
keep their horses etaked up, ss the only dependence 
for a seamy support is found in the prairies ; and fre. 
quently grass is very scarce where Buffaloes are, or 
have recently been. I have seen extensive prairies 
looking like eaten ont pasture grounds. 

The Pawnees will not dare to attack, even fifty 
well appointed men in fair conflict. They play a 
surer game than that. The finest horsemen in the 
world, and mounted on their hardy steeds, the genu. 
ine descendants of the famous Andalusian raco. they 
hover on their flanks ; drive the game from your 
front ; cut off any stragglers in your rear ; and by 
some of their numerous, and adroit mancsuvres, 
alarm your horses st night, and scatter them over the 
prairies ; as was the case of Capt. Bean's camp. 

The ** Cross Timbers" above Alluded to, is a belt 
of timber, of irregular width, varying between ten 
and twenty miles ; streching Noith and South, be- 
tween the Arkansas and Red River. Fort Townson 
is nearly South of Fort Gibson ; and taking a Wester- 
ly course from that line, about one hundred miles 
will carry you to the Cross Timbers. From my ex- 
growth of Cotton-wood, lining the margin of the 
streams. 

At Fort Gibson there is also much sickness. Dr. 
perience, the name is rather fiinciful. In pursuing 
the West course as above, the country is variegated 
urith a suecessien of timber land and prairie — the 
former gradually lessening in quantity, and dimin?Bh- 
ing in size, until it dwindles to the stunted oak bush 
not more than one or two feet high but generally 
loaded with mast in the season. However, as you 
spproach the great Western Prairie, the timber in- 
creases s little in size ; and in many places it be. 
comes so thick and impervious, at to render it very 
difficult to get through on horseback. After that, 
the great Western prairie stretches to the Rocky 
Mountains ; and no timber is to be seen except a thin 
Welsh, who was ordered up from Fort Coffee to see 
Dr. Wright, who was very ill, was attacked himself, 
and fell a victim to the diseases of that country. — 
His loss is greatly regretted, as he was admired as 
a Physician, and beloved as a man. There is but 
one Surgeon at Fort Gibson to discharge the labori. 
•HI duties ot that post. 

The troops at Fort Coffee are remarkably heal, 
thy. H. 

^e/X. 9lA, 1834. 

[From the National Intelligencer.] | 
In Mbmost of Gen. Lkav en worth. — At a Meet- 
ing of the Officers of the 3d Infantry, stationed at 
Fort Jesup, La., on the 11th day of August, 1834, 
Afi^er William O. Belknap was called to the Chair, 
and Lieutemmt and Adjutant Q. Wright appointed 
8««r«Mrr*. 
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The Chairman having stated the object of the 
meeting, to be for the purpose of expressing public, 
ly a mark of respect for the memory of the late Co. 
lonol and Brevet Brigadier General Henry Leaven- 
worth, of the 3d Kegiment of United States In. 
fantry, who died on the Slat of July, 1834, at the 
•« Cross Timbers," 120 miles West of Fort Towsou, 
while commanding the Southwestern Frontier, and 
conducting an expedition against the Pawnee In- 
dians, 

On motion, it was Resolved, That Captain A. 
Lewis, Captain T, J. Harrison, Captain Benjamin 
Walker, Lieut. W. R. Montgomery, and Lieut. £ 
B. Babbitt, constitute the Committee to prepsre re. 
solutions expressive of the feelings of the- meeting, 
on this melancholy occasion. 

The Committee then presented the following re. 
solutions : 

Resolved, That we deeply deplore the death of 
our much lamented and highly respected Comman. 
der. Brevet Brigadier General Henry Leavenworth, 
whose brave and gallant conduct on the field of battle 
won for him the notice and high approbation of bis 
Government ; and that, by his death, the service of 
our country has lost a gallant and accomplished of* 
ficer, his Regiment an efficient and able Commander; 
his family its protector, a tender husband, a kind and 
affectionate father ; and bis officers, a most sincere 
and esteemed friend. 

Resolved, That the Commanding officer Brevet 
Major Belknap, be requested to address to the af. 
flicted family of the deceased, a communication, ex. 
pressive of the high esteem entensined by the of. 
ficers at this post for the character of their late 
Colonel, and that they sympathise most sincerely 
with bis family on this distressing sffliction. 

Resolved, That the officers of the Regiment, en. 
tertaining a grateful sense of the kindness and 
friendship manifested for then by their late Comman. 
der, and feeling themselves the liveliest interest in 
whatever shall concern the future harmless, welfare, 
and prosperity of bis orphan daughter and widow, 
would most affectionately tender them their friend, 
ship and protection. 

Resolved, That the officers of the Regiment now 
stationed at Fort Towson be requested to ccoperate 
with us in removing the remains of the deceased to 
Delhi, in the State of New York, for interment, and 
that a Monument, with suitable inscription, be inere 
erected to his memory. 

Resolvsd, That the officers at this post, in (esti. 
mony of their profound respect and esteem, for the 
character of the deceased, and regret for his loss, 
will wsar the usual badge of mourning on the left 
arm, and hilts of the sword* for sixty days. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above proceedings 
and resolutions accompany the letter of the Com- 
manding Officer to the fiimily of the deceased, and 
that a copy of them be likewise furnished for pnUi. 
cation to the Editors of the Military and Naval Maga- 
zine. National Intelligencr, New York Courier and 
Enquirer, Little Rock Gazette, and Missouri Repub. 
lican, afler having been signed by all the officers of 
the 3d Infantry at this post. 

W. G. Belknap, Major and Chairman, 

A. Lewis, Captain, 3d Infantry, 

T. J. Harrison. Captain, 3d Infantry, 

B. Walker, Captain, 3d Infantry, 

C. Wheeler, 1st Lieut. 3d Infantry, 
J. W. Cotton, 1st Lieut. 3d Infantry, 
E. B Birdsall, 1st Lieut, 3d Infantry, 
J. Bonnell, Ist Lieut. 3d Infantry, 

W. R. Montgomeij, 1st Lieut. 3d Infantry, 
E. B. Babbitt, 1st Lieut. 3d Infantry, 
N. C. Macrae, 2d Lieut 3d Infantry, 
T. Cults, 2d Lieut. 3d Infantry, 
A. G. Blanchard, 2d Lieut. 3d Infantry 
H. Swartwout, 2d Lieut. 3d Infantry. 
G. Wright, Adjutant 3d Infantry and Secretary. 

[From the National Gazette.] 
A Great Qubbn, or Kino Buo.a-Bi7o. — Through 
the kindness of Dr. M'Murtrie, we have had an op- 
portunity of examining one of the most singulsr ani- 
mali that ever issued from the plastic hand of Na 
ture, a queen of Termee^ or White Ant, which, with 
other rarities, such as the ske leton of the great Af 
ncan Ourang, the ChimpaneS, an entirely newg-emrs 
of the Naiades, (a description and plate of which, 
we understand, will be found in the next number of 
the JTonrnal of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
now in pre«sO s Snail with its egg, both of most gi* 
gantic dimensions for a snsil, ^c. have lately been 
sent to that gentleman from South Africa. Accord- 
ing to the Doctor, although Termites sre found in 
EuropCi Africa, Asisi and America, it is only in the 
tropisal portidiu of tb« old world that thsy are to bo 



found m their •• glory.'* There, their ravages aro 

truly fnshtful. The communities they form are lite- 
rally innumerable, and they consist of several sorts 
of individuals. The laborero, or the larvae, which 
are soft and white, do all the work and all the dam- 
age, and the soldiere^ about half an inch long and of 
m brown color, do nothing but fight or attend to' the 
defence of the colony, and mount guard over all the 
laborers. Having passed through the usual meta. 
morphosisofan Ant, the Termities, male and female* 
take wing together, but soon come to the ground, 
where the females are seized by the laborers, forcibly 
conducted to their habitation, and there immured in a 
cell which is then built up as not to allow the possibilt. 
ty o( egress. There the attendants of this now royal 
personage carefully supply sU her wants, and gradu. 
ally enlarge the dimensions of her (dsy) cell, to 
accommodate it to the increasing size of^ her abdo- 
men. Three hundrod ihoueand eggo are deposited 
by esch of these queens in a few days, being remov. 
ed as ihey are produced by numerous attendants 
(the larvae) to the adjoining nurseries or cells, where 
they are piled up and carefully attended to till hatch- 
ed. The enormous developement of the abdomen 
in this insect nuy be imagined from the following 
dimensions of the individusl now in the possession 
of Dr. M'Murtrie. Length of bead and thorax, foar 
eighthe of an inch ; breadth of ditto one eighth ; ah. 
domen, four inehee and a half Untg^ one inch thick^ 
and upwarde of one inch broad. The fl|>ecimen by 
being preserved in diluted alcohol has retained all 
its freshness, and is perfect even to the aatennn.— 
A memorandum accompanying this great Queen 
states that the Africans style her the •• King Bvg^ 
Bug.** The dwellings of these Termites are of clay, 
somewhst conical, are elevated from ten to thirteen 
feet above ground, and at a little distance resemble a 
village of Hottentots. 

Shitrt Sermon. — ^The following pithy sermon, 
from a pithy text, has been published in England, 
and has met with a very extensive circulation in that 
country. 
** Be oobeft graven temperate** — ^Titus ii. 2. 
1, There sre three companions with whom you 
should always keep on good terms : 
1st. Your Wife. 
2d. Your Stomach. 
3d. Your Conscience. 
11.^ If you wish to enjoy peace, long life, and 
happiness, preserve them by Temperance : Intem- 
perance produces, 

1st. Domestic Misery. 
2d. Premature Death. 
3d. Infidelity. 
To make these three points clear, I refer you, 
1st. To the Newgate Callendar, the Old Bailey 
Chronicle, and the Police Reports. 

2d. To the hospitals, lunatic asylums, and work- 
houses, and 

3d. To the past experience of what you have seen, 
resd, snd suffered, in mind, body, and estate. 

REAOBR nBOinB I 

Which will you cfteose-^Temperance, with hap. 
piness and long life, or Intemperance, with misery 
snd premature death ? 

When the Earl of Ripon's seat of Knockton Hall, 
in Eogland, was lately destroyed by fire, a chest 
marked ** To be saved first in case of fire," was les- 
cued, although the furniture, pictures and library 
were destroyed. 

Some Imagined it contained tiile deeds, others 
gold and silver, but upon its being opened, it was 
found to contain the play things of a deceased favor- 
ite and only child. This is a trait that honors human 
nature, and we cannot conceive a sweeper tribute 
thsn this, to the /hemory of a beloved child.— [Albany 
Daily Adv.] 

Napoleon said to his uncle. Cardinal Fesch, •• Go 
and select the place which you are to occupy herea^ 
ter in the Pantheon." ** Ne," replied the cardinal. 

you would not have me placed in the antichamber 
of hell."— [Simeon's Letters] 



St£am Carriaoes. — It is said that the ex- 
pcrimexit made by the Datch to test the use- 
fulness of steam carriages on common roads, 
has been completely successful. The roads of 
Holland are well calculated for this purpose. 
They are level, and during the reign of Louis 
Bonaparte they -were greatly improved, the 

Erincipal highways having lleen pared with 
ard burnt tiles placed edgeways, tbTii^ making 
pefhaps thgbeat highway in th« iinit^iiiii 
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LlTElAARY NOTICES. 

Works of Mxs. Sbkrwood. Vol. IV, Uniform 
EditioQ. New York : Hakpbr A BftOTHCM.^Thit 
Tohimo embodios Tftrions tales heretofore pvblished ; 
smoiig them the Indian PUgrim, eriginally design, 
ed by the author for circalatioD among the Hindoos 
themself ee, when she was resident in Calentca ; the 
Broken Hyacinth; the Little Woodman^ &e. Ac. 
The meohaaical execution of the work is perfectly 
•Qstained. 

Tbb PaiNoiPLES ov EitousH Grammae, Ac. Ac. 
By the Rot. Pbtbr Buujons, Professor of Lan- 
gaages in the Albany Academy. Albany : O. 
STBRLBd — The plan ol Murray's Grammmr is followed 
in this new one ; the aim of the author being, by judi. 
cious retrenching and condensing, and by bringing 
the whole up to the state of present iroprofements, 
to jNit in the hands of youth a less prolix and bulky 
grammar than that on which it is modelled. Anoth. 
er aim of the compiler is so to arrange the rules and 
principles of general grammar, as that they may ap. 
ply 10, or be in perfect harmony with, the grantmait 
of the dead languages. He is preparing a suite of 
grammars, Greek, Latin and English, all, as far as ge. 
neral principles are concerned, upon the same plan 
and arrangement ; and this will undoubtedly simplify 
the study of all three. 

Upon such eursory examination as we have found 
time to giTO this work, it seems to us well done. 

RiPBRTORIO GbNERAL DB CoNOClMIBNTOS UtILRS, 

Tom. 1, No. 1. Nue? a York. Joan de la Oranja* — 
In this polyglot city, it is only wonderful that a 
Spanish periodical has not before been established. 
We hail this one, howevtr, even now—and think well 
of the selections, and composition of its articles— in 
the hope always, that it will find readers in the isl- 
ands, and formsr dominions of Spain on the conti. 
nent. In this sense, the diatogtie between two Re- 
publicans, which treats of questions, that, as Sir 
Jamee Maekintoek said to Augueta de Stael^ **are here 
taken for granted," may be deemed apposite and in- 
structive among peoples, who, as yet, have no prac 
tice of liberty. On the other hand, the statistical 
notes, and information respecting the United Mexi* 
can States, is of interest to us here. 

If the number now issued shall succeed in attract. 
ing a sufficient support, this periodical will be conti. 
nued, and appear semi-monthly. We hope It will 
succeed. 

Lapatettb, a poem, by Tnos. Powbr. Boston, 

RueeeU 4* Odimme. — Either the variety, the brillian • 

cy and the muTatione in Lafayette's career, so far 

exceed the ordinary range of imagination as to leave 

no scope for poetry— or the Poet who is to sing them [ 

has not yet risen — for sooth to say, we have, as yet, 

read little poetry worthy of the theme, and we can- 

not make an exception in favor of Mr. Power's in- 
•pintioD. 

Thb Jbvbnilb Miscbllajit, Vol, I, No.l. Boston. 
—This is a resumption of a little monthly pabliealion 
jbr children, originally undertaken by Mrs. CAtWs, 
and abandoned Cor want of sufficient encouragement. 
It recommences with spirit, and is to furnish little 
stories in French as well as English, with occasion. 
al poetry. We eopy a neat little piece : 

THK 8UNMBE SHOWER. 
Hsre cooMM thttjummer sliower! 

TbSMrtlilsdry; 
Aad wtilMrcd scens each Uule flower, 

And 4liB lit aye. 

But see ! the threatening cloud 

Onqm ilowljr on, 
AhMg Ike tky tke haevy vapeis crowd— 

TliellflitfaifOM! 

Uark to tbe rUng breew ! 

ha wbloMring Mmnd 
Laeder and loudw nuhsB Ikrougia lbs irsfs 

And o*er the gnwDd ! 

tse bow the Ngktn|pg tiBgi 



It! wrcmthsof Are— 
Hoiv fhr the ■torm doudt, like an eagle*e wlngi, 

Tb Heaven aspire ! 
Now the deep thunder rolls ; 

And aweepa the blast ! 
•Huih*d be oar voloee— sitont ae our souls— 
1111 all be past. 

Bcwpoufs the rapM ratn ! 

A grateftil sight- 
Earth, and her darling flowers k>ok up agala 

With new delight! 



P. B. 



Tab Ambrican Libbabt; No. 1. Edited by Samu. 
BL L. Knapp. New York : CkarUe Lokman ^ Co. 
The idea of this publication strikes uf ver> favorably. 
A weekly quarto magazine of some fifteen or sixteen 
pages, handsomely printed, and to conMin — ^price six- 
pence — authentic American history. The cheapness, 
the frequent period of publication, and the mass of 
useful and instructive knowledge which, at the end 
of the year, the 52 numbers will embody, and above 
all, the subjects— all American— ahould recommend 
this new enterprize of Mr. Knapp to general en. 
couragement. 

Thb Ambbican Tirap Rboistbr for September. 
Baltimore : J. S, Skinner, 

Thb Unitbo Statbs Miutart and Naval Ma. 
OAZiNB for September. Washington : B. iiomane, 

Thb WBSTBaN Monthly Maqazinb for Septem* 
ber. Cincinnsti : Taylor ^ Tracy, 

There is a detailed notice of Ariel and her won- 
derful performances in this number of the Turf Re. 
gister ; and an account current of the Turl warfare — 
competition would have been a better word — between 
the North and the South, that will interest sporting 
men. 

The United States Militsry and Naval Magazine 
is not brilliant, though there is much that is useful in 
this number. The ** Rambling Notes'* are hasty, 
and therefore unjust, particularly in the remarks 
about Don Pedro, which are too much like mere 
boarding house gossip. 

The paper on Univeraal Education, by President 
Young, of Danville College, Kemocky, is the re. 
deeming article of the Western Monthly. 

Rbpobucation of tub London, Edinbubob, Fo. 
bbion ahd WBaTiiiNaTBB Rbviews, by Thbodobb 
FosTBB, N. Y. — At the price of $8 ji«r annum we are 
here presented with an opportunity of possessing four 
European Reviews : the cost of which, if imported, 
would be t33. This No. — 1— comprises the West, 
minster Review for January last. The size of the 
pamphlet is large 8vo. printed in double columns, 
and in good type. We extract from this, part of a 
curious paper on Jew's Harps. 

Abt V. — 1. A Sketch of the Life of C. Eulenstein, 
the celebrated Performer on the Jew's Harps. — 
London ; Welth. Small 8vo pp. 69. With a Por. 
trait. 1833. 

9. The Giuliantad, or Guitarist's Magazine. Nos. 
IV., v. and VL— London : Sherwood. 1833. 

Let no man despise the day of small things. There 
may be more mystery m a Jew's Harp than a hand, 
organ, notwithstanding their relative diuMnsions. — 
Think of a man's playing concertos on the engine 
which * Skinner in his Etymologicon Linguct Angli- 
c« calls ** Cythare Judeorum," and says that nei 
ther the creaking of hinges, nor the mewing of cats, 
can be more diasonant and harsh ;' on the insrament 
which 'the Germans call MaultrommeU* but of 
which the vernacular name is Brummeicen-^^ buzz- 
ing iron.' Nevertheless 

<* The performance of Mr. Eulenstein on the Jew's 
Harp is not only a great curiusity in the musical 
world, but is, in itself, eminently beautiful, fiy 
means of a series of instruments, properly tuned and 
adjusted, he commands a scale of four octaves and 
two or three notea,-*-k.'is a perfect mastery over all 
the diatonic and ehromati<* intervals, and modulate! 
with the most graceful facility and the nicest accn. 
racy into every variety of key. By dint of incessant 
practice, he has overcome a difficulty which at first 
seemed insuperable : he has acquired a power of| 
stopping the vibration the inatant the spring is struck, 
and yet leaving it free for the next note, so that he 
can perform the most rapid staccato passages with 
astonishing brilliancy and precision. But his great, 
eat triumph is the tone which he eftci^ from his 
humble and hitherto oontemptible iostnunent. We 



have all heard its ditc^Nitnt twang when touched by 
the rude finger of the ^hoolboy, and even enra nn- 
musical have turned away in aversion from its non^ 
lonous grumbling ; but in Eulenstein's handsy the 
tongue of iron speaks with most soft and silvery 
voice, and pours forth its sweet and tender Mte« 
with such delicacy and taste, that at the cloee mt 
some pathetic melody, the ear drinks in the dying 
sound with breathless attention, and eontinveetotie* 
ten after the enchanter hae ceased^ A great variety 
of eflfect is also produced ; a firm, thoagh fSHtlo, 
note reminds us of the violin, — in that «lear kanD«« 
nic sound a tiny bell is heard— «nd, whwn detd ai. 
fence is preeerved, (which ought always to be the 
case,) and all is quiet withont and within, lairy straimi 
creep abotit the room in undulating harmony, now 
nearer, now more distant, as if a moving chonis of 
airy little beinge, in their tenderest Bsood, were de. 
lighting themselves in song.' 

* The scene changes, and the trumpet sounds— 
the reader • miles incredulously— the trumpet I a 
Jew's Harp ! nevertheless, gentle reader, the toa#, 
though a minalure Kkeness, doee resemble that of 
the trumpet, and at the head of Lillipotians wonld 
lead them meet inspiringly to the onslaught. Theeo 
various results are effected by the performoB playioc 
somstimes only on one, but generally on two, and 
occasionally, on four instmnienio at a time : aixteea 
lie before him, and he takea them np, and puts them 
down in turn with the greatest ease, and without the 
slightest interruption to the melody.' 

* There is nothing peculiar in their constmetion ; 
some attention mav perhaps be paid to the elasticity 
of the spring, and they are brought into aoeuraio 
tune by loading the extremity of the tongue with a 
little sealing.wax ; but in other respects they are 
precisely the ** Cythare Judeorum of which Skin- 
ner speaks with such unmixed abhorrence.' 

* The reader who has any curiosity in such mat. 
ters, may now be dispoeed to inquire how Mr. 
Eulenstein came to make choice of eo unpromisiog 
an instrument; and as the circumstances under 
which he was driven to this are somewhat singular, 
as no little energy and decision of character are die. 
played, it is believed, that a brief memoir of his life 
will prove aceeptable to all thoee wiio take an in. 
tereet in the cultivation and developement of talent 
under opposing difficulties and occasional deep die- 
tress.' 

Charles Eulenstein was bom in the year 1803. at 
Heilbroun, in the kingdom of Wurtemburg. His 
history is the ancient round of genius, poverty, 
struggle, pertinacity, and success. His first musi. 
cal energies were displayed, in inaisting on having 
his father's violin to play on, when he was between 
four and five years old ; and because his father re- 
fused, he made a fiddle for himself. His mother, 
who was poor, disHked supplying him with strings ; 
and so the boy contrived, by pretending he had no 
appetite till the middle of the day, to get his penny 
loaf transmuted into a penny before he went to 
school, and then turned six breakfasts into a fiddle- 
string. And after all he did not succeed at that 
time in teaching himself to play ; in consequence, 
as is suggested, of his hand being too small. A 
well-timed grandfather got him leave to be taught 
the flute ; and he arrived at the dignity of being a 
chorus singer in the church. The violin also was 
continued ; and at the age of twelve, having far sur- 
passed all his companions, he was considered a very 
good performer. 

Hie mother, however, insisted that he should be 
put to business; and believing ihat music wss in 
books, and that to bind books would be to have 
them, to a book-binder he went. His master soon 
complained that he was busy with the inside of books 
and not the out ; and lie was translated to a shop of 
hardware. Here he might have been happy ; but 
his mistress hated muaic. Beaidea his violin, too* 
somebody had given him a French bom ; a perilous 
piece of^ hardware for the youthful dealer, "fhe 
horn was speedily forbidden ; and the violin, a guitar, 
and a tiny flageolet, were all successively discovered 
and put under the ban. But his destinies were not acr 
complished ; the Jew's harp had not yet appeared npM 
the scene. As a hardware man, he sold Jew's harps ; 
it was his limited service fo sell them for a penny 
each, to the schoolboys of the town. Like the starv. 
ing man that first tried oysters, he seized upon the 
chance, and commenced his experiments. . 

' In a few weeks, to use his own words, he di^te. 
vered that there were sounds residing in the Je^J 
harp, which he had never heard before. Be was ^ 
couraged to proceed ;. and one day havmg beard a 
gentleman, who came into the ih6p; perfbrm in a su. 
perior manner on two harps at once, he WbpS io al^ 
lighted) that be aoMlved to devoto hie wfaolo 
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twm to ihis bamblo Utilft UMtrumeot. For four yoars 
bo pTMSiited ineetMDtly at all opportanUiefl. The 
f roator jiart of every oight was coueiiiDed in this 
ooonpation ; and so fearfai was he of being detected 
by bis duenna in snob an enor mona san, that he ac. 
inally hid himself andor the bed-«lothea« (est the 
uoii ai|dli%nid note ahoald reach and offend her ear. 
One night he fell asleep, with tl^ Jow*s harp in his 
mooUi ; and was awakeood by a scratch in the face 
fa^m the point of the spnngf To remedy the in* 
convenienoe in future, be covered it with a little 
aealiog^wax. Thi^, he found, altered the pitch; 
and, with a jqakhness pf n^pt^eamon not a little 
sppMeirfiil in a mere boyt he instantly saw the ad van* 
Mge whioh might be taken of this eircnmstance*-^ 
3y .means oi loading the end of the tongue, more or 
toss heavily, be tuned a series of harps with the 
greatest moety;and was thus enabled, as before 
mentioned, not only to command a very exteneive 
ietlOt. but to modulate, with suipriaing truth and 
aecuraey, into every variety of key. He now la. 
bor^d with re(}ottbited 4iligence. At the ond of two 
yeareft bis eleai' and delioioiis tone was brought to 
porfi»ctii9n. He had acqiured tke remarkable power 
of exeoutifig yKaoeato paasages with extreme ra. 
pidity: — his shake was close, distinct, and beauti. 
fttUy in tune ; and ^11 the turns, slides, arpeggios, 
and varioiis other omaments and graces, (of which 
|ie wee the first to discover that the instrument was 
capable,) were under his command. In ^ort, he 
was not to be hidden forever under a counterpane. 
He now began to indulge in dreams of advancement, 
by^ displajringto the world his entirely new accom- 
plishment. He collected a few musical friends into 
a dark room, gave them a specimen of his skill, and 
Required them to name the instrument. They were 
in perfect raptures ; talked about faries and angels, 
and manifested the greatest impatience to see the 
(sause of all this novel harmony. Lights were 
brought ; and sixteen penny Jew*s harps lay on the 
uble.' 

. One year was expended in curing himself of mak- 
ing faees. He then ran away from ibe rest of the 
bacdware, with his Jew's Harp's in hie pocket ; and 
hie mother having withdrawn her fruitlees opoaition, 
be set eff with her blessing and twenty shillings^ — 
Ue arrived ac Heidelberg, but could not muster 
pottcage to commence operations, and so walked on 
to the next town. Here no inn.k«eper would le 
him have a room. In the next towni a room migb 
have been procured ; but a magistrate who had not 
notion of * buxsing^irons,' refased him permission 
10 perionn. It seems there are fools on the bench 
in Germany. With similar success he toiled through 
FranAilort, Hesse Cassel and Hanover ; and walked 
aix hundred miles without effecting in any degree 
the ol^ect of his tour. He sat under a tree for rest, 
find practised; and spent many a night in the 
open air. How the pound held out, is a manrel 
unexplained ; there must be humanities in Ger* 
many, a pilgrim may remember, but does not 
talk of. At last be arrived at Lunebergi where 
ho bad an uncle of many ca*lings,-^' having a large 
business in the way of letting public rooms,* and be- 
kig moreover * the proprietor of a small theatre,' a 
dealer in ^conlectionary,' and in * wine.' His uncle 
Moeived him kindly, and made him useful in his 
inaittfold employments. It was not dll the end of 
three sreare, that be obtained permission lo give a 
iieiicert in his unele'e theatre; It was attended with 
tolerable success ; and having saved a little money 
dtiring his sojourn, he once more set forth, and with 
precisely the same ill luck as before, walked all the 
way back to Heilbroua. Once more in bis native 
town, he bought new pantaloons,— for so the florid 
language of his biograrber feems interpretable, — and 
advartiaed a concert. But his * friends' set them, 
pelves to raise an outcry, declared he was mad and 
a vagabond to boot, and tried to force him to returu 
to hardware. To add to his minfortunes, he stitched 
bis last four pounds into a girdle, and left it on a tree 
iirhen he went into the water to bathe ; but whether 
ws^er-king or kelpie coveted it, was never known, 
iiir it was never heard of more. He concealed his 
loss from his mother, and set out again with, a few 
shillings in his pocket. His success was small ; .h^ 
was driven from the more considerable towns, and 
with great difficulty obtained emiugh to support life, 
by perfonning o9(faaionaUy before a few persona io 
IggafreiipeiltfA pUf^e. Ue peraevered iur swne 
m»nihs> andgra^uidly 4ell into deep distresp. His 
olotbest email a^d great* as usual, wore out; and 
mmiyi^iniU he. walked without shoes, that he might 
bti^ lalter^san to appear before his audieneps. His 
rants (rhe hole he had, as Mr. Hood would -fay) grew 
every day more perplexing and unmanageable i and 
with the fear of n^adMst before bis 0fB9t ha waa 



eompelled to turn bis steps towards Stuttgard. He 
fotmd a master, — in what employment is not said, 
but he had been used to many,—- who advanced him 
a little money with which to sacrtfiee to ibe graees. 
He was engaged to attend private partias ;. his fame 
began to spread ; and one day,'^-the change seems 
too brilliant for even a. German etoiy, — he received 
an order to attend the Queen of Wutlembera;. His 
presentation of himself was characteristic of a man 
who had just been living in sheep«akins and goau 
skins, or garments of less exceUem endurance. 

• When I received the summoiis, instead of delight, 
iog me, it made me tremble very much, for I bod 
never been in the preaonoo of a queen before ; and 1 
was afraid that my extreme awkwardness and timidi- 
ty would prevent me from playing welU When I en. 
tered a long room, in which the Queen was, her 
Majesty was sitting quite at the other isnd ; but, in- 
stead of walking on till I caaM suffieiently near, I 
inetantJy began to bow; and, all the way I went, 1 
kept making a great many bows towards her Majes- 
ty, none of which she saw. The Queen apoke to me 
repeatedly ; but I do not know what was said, I was 
so frightened. AH I remember is, that she was kind 
in her manner, plaased with my perforauinoe, and 
that a letter of reoommMidation waa offared to me, 
in case I ehould go to London. I was toorer happier 
in my life, than when I returned home at night to my 
oim room.'-— p. 33. 

After this viait, his circumstances, as may be sup- 
posed, improved. 

It msy be remembered by many of our readers that 
in noticing some time ago, in pur Weekly Review, 
the then recently published work of Mr. SckooUraftt 
on the discovery of the Sourceeof the Mississippi, 
occasion waa taken, on the strength of his own state 
ments and those of Lieut. Allen in his Report to the 
War Department, to cenaure Mr. Schoolcraft for 
what seemed an unneeessary and unjustifiable aban- 
donment of Mr. Allen and his command. Mr. S. 
thus replies, through the Detroit Journal, to this 
charge : 

[JPVom the Detrmt Joumai of 5tk Aunot,} 
MiOBiuMAOKiitAO, Aoouev 19th, 1634. 
Sir : It is not without reluctanee that I am indoeed 
to call the attention of your readers a few moments 
to a notice of my narrative of the ascent to the source 
of the Miasiss^pi in 1839, which is given in the 
New York American of the 19th of July. Satie^od 



fareouthof us, and thediauirbaneee.aeamad Qf,so 
local a character, that it waa only conyeraod of, aa 
something occurring at a distance. Ai>d whalovfur 
precautions might have been deemed necessary* bad 
we determined to descend oouih to Prairie du ChteOi 
none were required in going eaetiaordinto the territou 
ries of a friendly nation. Not only were the Cbippeif aa 
friendly, but they were, and orej^eparated from the 
territories of t^ Saues and Foxes by a large part 
of the Sioux nation. . The hostile Indiana noTer 
came nearer than about 500 miles. But thpre waa 
still a wider apace between us, at the time of our 
entering the St. Croix. The Plaek Hawk and hie 
adherents were then in the area between the. Rock 
river and Wiaconsin, and when this chiefti^n reached 
the banks of- the Mississippi, in his flight westwafd 
on the 7th of August, it was at a point more than two 
hundred miles below the mouth of the St. Croix. At 
that time, the last canoes of the expedition, in com- 
mand of Mr. Allen, had left the St. Croix altogether, 
and were, on their third day*9 march, descending the 
BruU, and within a short distance of the banks of 
Lake Superior. 

It ia Unneoeaaary to dwell on this aubjeot. Had 
there boon any apprebooaion of. danger from aa In* 
diaa foe, when at St. Fetera, it would have oviosad 
gross temerity to have pEocoeded on the jonmoy 
wUbont a competent escort. And if a leqineet to 
this afiect bad been niade to Capt. Jouett, the com* 
mandiog officer at Fort Snelling, there ia no doubt 
he vootd have promptly furnished it. As « proof 
that there was no apprehension on his part, it niay 
be mentioned that he, at the time of our visit, kep 
a canoe, with a subaltern and a few men, plying 
between the fort and Lake Pepin, to intercept, the 
illicit introduction of ardent spirits into the Indian 
country. My impression is, that Lieuu . Allpn left 
one, out of two kegs of balUcartridge at the fort.^— 
The inference is obvious, that ke entertained no. ap- 
prehenaiona, of the nature auggeated. There were 
no fire-arma in my party, except a couple of shot, 
gwis. 

1 have remarked that the sepaiiation from Miu AU 
len was uapi^OMditated. It aroa» from oifcnaii- 
stanees which eould not be oaloalatad or foreaaeni 
such as tboiioinia at which the Indiana oonld be piet 
in Qounail, bow long a time would be aeoessary to 
assemble them, dtc. After getting above the Adla 
of the St. Croix, I waited a onmberof hjoura A»r the 
ascent of the military at the place oalled the Two 
Rocks. I then procaeded up the river eevei^ 
leagues and encamped, and waited' here the next day 
that the public ehould eettle ita meaeures of literary M till evening. Some oonveraation then, took pUtoe ih 



approval or disapproval in its own way, I should 
deem it unbecoming to ofler any thing, in the nature 
of dissetit, or extenuation, were it not to shield my. 
self from the imputation of ha\ing injored a member 
of the party. • 

I am charged in the article referred to, with lapees 
of duty in regard to Lt. Allen, who accoippenied me 
in command of the eecort, and whose skill and assi- 
duity were alone relied on, for topograplncal obser- 
vations, delineations and maps. And I am, in con- 
sequence, visited with rebuke and reprobation. The 
circumstance of tliis offioei's falling behind the party, 
a few days, on the home route through the St. Croix, 
is imputed to no other cause than an intention on my 
part to desert him, and leave him to pursue his 
way, without adequate means ; and all this, as the 
writer asserts, while travelling ** through an one. 
my*s country, and liable to be cut off at every mo. 
ment.** 

To those who are acquainted with the geographi- 
cal features of the country, it will not be necessary 
to say a word about its being an enetitj^e eountry,^-^ 
It| is occupied exclusively by the Chippewas, who 
were quite friendly, received us every where with 
cordiality, and freely gave us every aid in their pow- 
er. It is true, Mr. Allen encamped at lower points 
in the valley for several of the ' last days of our 
ascent of the river, but be was as safe as I was, and 
neither he nor myself feb any apprehension from In- 
dian hostility. Our parting niras, in its nature, acci- 
dental, and arose from the difference of tho duties 
whieh devolved upon us. We had frequently been 
separated at other points of the route, whore there 
was more cause for apprehension. I supposed he 
would come up, during the delays caused bv official 
trs'nsacliotts wi^ the several bands, and had I fSiwihd 
any reason for apprehension among them, f should 
immediately have stopped and awaited his arrival, or 
gone back with him to 8c. Peters. But there WaO 
neither danger, nor iboogbt of danger, from Indian 
hoatihty* ajilhongh it was known that tho Sauc -Wk 
bad broken ou/t, in a> akirmish between a parjty 



the party aa to oar vicinity to Snake river, when 4t 
was considered better to proceed a .few miles f^r* 
tber ikat evemog, to taaore our artival Uiofe the 
next morning. We supposed Mr. All^ wo«ld cer- 
tainly come up, daring the oonnoil, and the delay 
caused by vaccinating the Indiana. I immediately, 
however, despatched three Indiana to aid him up, 
and to aorve as guides, for hiacaooee, to the head of 
the liver. There was no purpose of abandonment or 
the withdrawal of any aid wbatovf r. > There waa, 
however, a strong purpose,^ formed by 4ha double 
motives of friendehip and duty, -to make eyery ar. 
rangementto facilitate hie paasaf^e through the coqb. 
try, and to aid him in the oxecotion of his dntiee, aa 
I had alwajrs done at previoua etagea:of thojoufDoy. 
The Indiana of that qoarter, being within mj agon- 
ey, were personally known to me, and oonfided in« 
Most of them had received their medale and flaga 
from my hands, and all had motives of interest (if 
nothing beyond it) to jrield a compliance with my re- 
quests. I had every reason, therefore, to beUove 
that they would faithfully give Mr. Alien and him 
party the aid I wished. To put his mind at ease aa 
to the route, I directed a map to be forwarded to 
him from the Forks by tho hands of an Indiap, wbiqii 
might guide him safely to the spot of debarkaUon fit 
the he^ of (be river. New guides were provided 
for hie canoes on the Brul^ and provieiona depoait« 
ed at eeveral pointa to meet any extra damafeda, 
which the exigencies of the route might havie pro* 
Aaced. At Yellow River, at the iunotion of ibe Nv 
makagon, and at the Fish Dam on the main fiinrk of 
the St. Croix, these objeeta were distinctly attended 
tc^ and the Indiana prepared for bis airival, and iur- 
theranoe on the voyage. And again on the aeoand 
day'a deaeent of the BruU, and at the mosab of-ihat. 
river where Moagaaed andhis party faithfully aemain* 
ed totawait him with bin boat, and at Lapoint wfcera 
Pr. Uooi^n, the sorgoonk waa left to ao^ompaay 
hie party down the lake. It was- not ib natna tbal 
Mr. Alleoi had no interpreter on the 8ft,' <M*» b«l 
aa he.apoke ibOi J?renok langnaga^ and.<3 w w d6ine ire. 



miliiia under Migor Stillman and some Indians in thellslded in the capacity of trading derka at <6e princi- 
northern eUrti of Ullnoisi But the toaatry waa ao pal vlllages« it waa thmght that ha wMd ba ablg 
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through their instnimentallty aod some knowledgt 
of the Indians ezieting in his party, to get along veiy 
weli. The only point where doubt sroae as to the 
route, wae at the mouth of Oz creek, near the eonroe 
of the ri?er, and the question was which of the bran, 
chea should be taken. A referenee to the menu- 
seript map, might easily have djBcided this, as the 
le/t Amu! fork terminated in lake St. Croix, the ae> 
tual source and point of landing. Had Ox 
ereek been followed up, his progress would have 
been arrested in a very short distance by logs and 
obstTuetions peculiar to it. The whole length is not 
over half a day's march, but it is not navigable far. 
Not more than twelve hours detention oould have 
resulted, at any ratd, and such a delay was fraught 
with no serious consequences. 

I will now direct a moment's attention to the or- 
ganization of the party. This expedition was un. 
dertaken by me, not for the purpose of vaccinating 
the Indians, but of tracing the Mississippi to its 
source. This object was connected with an effort 
to restore peace among the Chippewas and Sieuz, 
and to induce them to adhere to the terms of the 

Seneral treaty of peace and limits concluded with 
le varioua tribes, under the auspices of General 
Clark and Gov. Cass at Prairie du Chien in 1835. — 
The summer of 1831 had been devoted to these ob- 
jeets among the bands south of St. Anthony's falls, 
and it was determined to go north of that point the 
next year, as far as we could get means to carry an 
exploring party. A project for this purpose was re- 
vived lato in the fall, but contingent altogether 
upon the legislation of Congress. In addition to 
the ordinary appropriations of the year, apilicable 
under the several heads of expenditure in the Indian 
Department, an act was passed granting a specific 
sum to arrest the prevalence of the small pox among 
the Western Indians, a small part of which was as. 
signed to the projected expedition. A surgeon and 
physician was also engaged who was also compe. 
tent to take observations in botany and geology. — 
Mr. Allen received the command of the miliury 
escort, but at so late a time that no instruments were 
provided for astronomical observations. There 
was no seztant or quadrant to be had in the conn. 
Vf t #d whatever was done to enable him to indi. 
cate and preserve facts important in the civil or mill. 
tary geography of the country, was the result of per. 
aonal arrangements between that gentleman and my. 
self. How well he has acquitted himself of the 
task, is only known to those who hsve examined his 
combined map, of which the sketch published at 
Wsshington, with his report, furnishes but an imper* 
foot conception. All the delineations, and the octavo 
maps in my narrative, were furnished by him, except 
the first, which vras copied from his delineations by 
Dr. Honghton. 

Two or three remarks may be added respecting 
the time applicable to this expedition. Having re. 
ceived inst motions to effect definite objects, with 
a definite sum of money, the first ^luesiion to be ar. 
ranged was a peenniary one. It was requisite to 
omploy men, and order ^yrery other expense with 
•trict reference to this result. It was therefore a 
qnestion of time, as well as money. And after ac 
oomplishing all that the government actually requir- 
ed, the following out the Mississippi to its sonree, 
was left very much to opportunity and personal in. 
elinatiott Much depended upon diligent travelling, 
and the state of the waters after reaching a compa. 
ratively high northern latitude. And not an hour 
was therefore eonsumed in useless delay. We were 
id motion, daring the greater part of the time, seven, 
teen to eighteen hours out of the twenty.four, and 
we averaged 40 miles per day, during the whole 
time out, including all stops and portages and days 
of eonncilling, and of rest — which amounted to a. 
bout two-sevenths of the time. We travelled 
•lower on the St. Croix than any other part of 
of die routOt owing to the depressed state of its 
channel. 

The area of the former explorationa under Gov. 
Case was passed over with rapidity. On getting 
to Caee Lake, the waters wore found in a good 
state for going higher. But the soldiers in com. 
mand of Mr. Allon conld be pushed no farther. It 
was no time to stand upon points. I procured each 
fentleman of the r^rty a hunting canoe and two men, 
and setting out early, reached the soairce the third 
day. The aeoomplishment or this end, was to me, 
i he attainment of the great object. Our return was 
very rapid. We were back at Cass lake in two days; 
This was the principal theatre of geographical discov. 



pi, we weut over an Indian trail, from Cass to Leech 
lake. Finding it was practicable from that point to 
follow a series of poruges and lakes, to Crew wing 
river— an unexplored main branch of the upper Mis. 
sissippi — we adopted that route,and safely descended 
that stream to its mouth, which we reached on the 
91st July. At this point my narrative closes. About 
350 milee below, the Mississippi has its greatest 
falls, (St. Anthony's) eight or nine miles south of 
which is the Post of St. Peters. Here the men 
all enjoyed about two days rest, and the main objects 
of the ezpedition here terinintited. The only object 
of interest now was the home route through the St. 
Croiz, for which the requisite arrangements were 
made. Lieut. Allen re-supplied his oommand, dis. 
carded all that conld be considered superfluous from 
his baggage, and took an additional soldier. I 
promised to supply him with provisions on lake 
Superior (which I punctutlly did) that he might 
be relieved from its transportation. He reques. 
ted no further aid, nor did be indieate that he ezpect. 
ed me to provide him gum, (an article in daily use on 
the voyage) or any other anicle essential in the man- 
agement of canoes. Indeed, in my opinion, (and I think 
also in hi*) he started from Fort Snelling nnder bet. 
tor auspices than I recollect to have observed at 
other points. His men had now been accustomed to 
paddling canoes, crossing poruges, and the peculiar 
labor ofascending and descending rapids, during the 
season. We had passed through the only portions 
of the route, where danger from Indian ' hostilities 
could have been at all apprehended, namely, the Hne 
of country between Leech lake and the numth of Crow 
Wing river, and perhaps, the trip to the eouree, and 
also, (he place oieroeeing the Sioux boundary. We 
were about to pass through a section of the Chippe- 
wa country, of a character decidedly friendly, and 
there were no associations connected with the ac 
complishment of the route, but those of an exhilarat. 
ing character. It was thought, by traders, that we| 
could accomplish the route in seven days. The par. 
ty were in reality nine. Lieut. Allen required ihir- 
teen, owing to the bad quality of one of bis eanoea, 
and the impediments which he has described. It is 
to be observed that we did not uniformly encamp to 
gether, during any stage of the route, ezcept at those 
points of it coanecting important positions, where 
the Indians were to be met. It was deemed suffi- 
cient to be present at those points, and at all others, 
to keep as much as possible within supporting dis. 
tance. His absence, therefore, at the first two or 
three encampments on the St. Croix was notimusual. 
And I attributed it to a desire to execute a perfect 
delineation of the river, as he had previously remark, 
ed to me the difficulty he found in making observe* 
tions either very early or very late, on account of the 
obscurity at those hours. The falls and rapids were 
not as formidable in number and velocity as those 
of the St. Louis, which he had previously mastered, 
and I had eiory reason to consider the Indian guides, 
which I had despatched from the first point where 
heir services could be obtained, as oompetent and 
faithful as I had found them at other points. I have 
since learned that their defection was caused by the 
amotut of labor the soldiers expected them to per- 
form, and to some difficulties reepecting the quantity 
of provisions they consumed. Mr. Allen was the 
disbursing officer of his command ; he provided his 
own supplies, (sometimes by request through me,) 
and made his own arrangements as to encampment, 
mode of travelling, Slq, If any of these arrange- 
ments were, therefore, defective, I hope they are not 
justly chargeable to me. And if I have failed at any 
point, to afford any and every aid, which my official 
relation to the party, rendered due to my integral 
part or member of it, it has been wholly oointention. 
al, and is the result of wants or wishes which were 
unknown to me. 

In the observations whteh 1 have made respecting 
the ssrvices and merits of Lieut. Allen, as an ad. 
junct in my recent tour, I have not been unmindful 
of the tone of his remarks in his journal. But as 
these remarks, first seen by me in his printed jour, 
nal (and the first indication to me, of his dissatisfac 
tion,) may have been considered by him necessarily 
explanatory of the cause of hie delay, and as I re- 
garded them rather as the record of first impressions, 
in moments of excitement under the difficulties and 
Hardships he was obliged to encounter, than as in. 
tended to be seriously accusatory, I do not deem it 
proper to make them the subject of comment. 

I should have been pleased if, in the relation ol 
friendship in which we lived, and travelled and part 



ery. All who were with roe, were actively and I ^^i* ^^ ^^^ though: proper to apprise me of the exisu 



aieritorionsly engaged in the objects constituting 
their depar U Bi nt e of labor and observation. 
To MVid Mtneing onr reme down the Miseissi p. 






once of feelings which the journal indicates. 

On the subject of the literary criticism in the Amer- 
ieaa, I have not m word to eayi I am tooseneible of 



deficiencies in tbo*^ ij^'^'colars, to doubt that moinr 
defects must present themselves to the reader. And 
1 can with candor say» that the reflection and expe- 
rience of later years, has impressed me with a renow* 
ed sense of the indulgence extended towards me bjr 
men of cultivated and ezalted minds. 

In these remakrs, names, dates and plaees have 
been introduced as necessary to precision. No per* 
son is designed to be injudicously referred to. Joe* 
tice is meant to be rendered to each of the members 
of the party, who are endeared to me by many as- 
sociations, and I should feel mortified, if on a re* 
view of what has been written, it is foimd to havo 
l>een withheld, in aught, from Mr. Allen, who per* 
formed an arduous and mentorioue service. So hr 
as localities are specified, their introduction is In. 
tended for those at a distance, who must often judgo 
of things of this nature, in the hurry of pemeing a 
newspaper notice. Bnt of this class of readers, it 
will not be deemed harsh to remsrk, that they are 
often compelled (in the imperfect state of north 
western geography) to rely on the dicta of sooli 
noticee, the writers of which are apt in the tratk 
of general and prominent eoneeptione, to annihilato 
whole areas of country, and bring together peopio 
and places the moot widely separated. Respect* 
fully. HsNar R. S<^ooLOftapr. 

SUMMARY. 

iFrom the Montreal Herald of Sevt, 8. 
Intklligbncs fsom Captain Back. — Mr. Duncan 
Finlsyson, partner of the Hudson's Bay (Company, ar* 
rived at Lachine on Saturday, the 6th instant, in a 
bark canoe, navigated by ten voyageurs of that con- 
cern. He left Fort Vancouver on the Cfolumbia Riv. 
er. North West coast of America, on the 90th March 
last, passed over land to York Factory, the Compa- 
ny's principal depot in Hudson Bay, which depot he 
departed from on the 94th July. Two other canoea, 
manned by sizteen additional voyageurs, are daily 
expected at Lachine, and the remaining voyageurs 
and passengers from the interior this ssason, will be 
down in the course of the next month, (October.) — 
Apart from the Company'e usual despatches and let* 
ters from their aervants in the interior, together wilh 
those from Red River Colony, Mr. Fiiuayeon has 
brought a packet from Capt. Back, adderessed to the 
Colonial Office London. We are happy to state 
that letters have been received from that gentleman, 
dated Fort Reliance, east end of Chreat Slave Lake^ 
up to the 4th May last, when he was preparing to be 
off to proeecttte the ulterior objectaof the expedition. 
The packet from London intimating Capt. Roev and 
party's safe return, which was forwarded from Mon- 
treal last November, reached Capt. Back on the ftStk 
April* 

[From the Baltimore American of Sept. 9.1 
The editorial connection of S. F. Wilson, Esqr. 
with this office having terminated yesterday, we have 
the pleasure to announce to our readers that we 
have engaged the valuable and efficient aid of 
GtoaoB Fl. Calvbxt, Esqr. in that department of the 
American. 

Savannah, Sbtt. 6th — Lo»§ of the Packet Ship 
StaUra. — The packet ship Statira, Captain BartUng, 
from New York to this port, with a vainable cargo oi 
merchandise, took a pilot on Wednesdsy evening, 
arrived off Tybee at about 10 o'clock, where she 
came to anchor between two and three miles east of 
the light. At 3 o'clock yesterday morning, it blow, 
ing a gale from the N. B., she parted her cables and 
went ashore on the South Breakers, and bilged, hav* 
ing 5 feet water in her hold. Captain B., passen. 
gers, and part of the crew, arrived in town laateven* 
ing for assistance. Hopes are entertained that most 
of the cargo will be saved in a damaged state. 

[From the JUUeigh Regieter^ Sept. 9.] 
TaiMENDotrs FaxsH.— We have just been visited 
by the most destructive Fresh that ever occurred m 
this section of country. Much rain had fiilUn pre* 
viouB to Thursday last, but on that night it ramed in 
torrents, without intermission, in consequence of 
which, the water courses rose to an imprecedented 
height. There is scarcely a mill or a bridge stand- 
ing within the distance we have heard from, and the 
injury done to the crop and stock, is immense. The 
long drouth had previously burnt up the highlands, 
and our main dependence ffbr bread was upon the 
low lands. This hope is now blasted, and we fear 
that we shall have pinching times next Summer. 

For several days, travelling was out of the quee* 
tion. Stages could neither go nor come, though the 
drivers mMe various attempts to foree their way. 

We fear that the flood has been general, and anx- 
iously await intelligenee from thoee seetioiif wilorod 
by large streamsi 
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flVpHi the Nmtimud InUUigrgneer.'j 
fiu>if THft FAR Wbst. — We menuooed in our pa- 
per of Saturday last, that the repon of a battle be- 
tween the Dragooue in the Weet and the Indians 
seemed ae likely to turn out hlae as true. The mail 
of yeeterday brought us the Arkansae Gazette of 
August 96th, <in which journal the report was pub- 
lished,) from which we are glad to learn that the 
story was false from begiimingto end. We express 
ed a hope, also, when we heard of the deat'i of Gen. 
Lbatbnwoath and the sickness of seTcral officers 
and many privates of the Dragoons, that the detach- 
nent marching westward would forthwith retora. It 
girea us pleasure to state, now, that they did return, 
ae we hoped they would, and arrived at Fort Gibson 
on the 15th of August. The following are the only 
particulars concerning their return which have 
reached ns : — 

[FVsm ike Arkansae Oazeiie^ Aug, 96. 
RnruaN of ths Dkaooons.— By a gentleman direct 
from Fort Gibson, wo are happy to learn that the do- 
tachment of U. 8. Dargoons, under Colonel Dodge, 
returned to that poet on the 15th inst. from their ex- 
pedition into the country of the Pawnee, Camancbe, 
and other Indians, inhabiting the vast expanse of 
territory, scFeral hundred miles sontfi and west of 
our frontier, without the occurrence of any unpleas- 
ant collision urith the rarious tribee with whom they 
opened an interoourse. They have brought in about 
twemy Indians, comprising delegations firom the 
Pawnee, Camancbe, Waco, and one or two other 
tribes, with all of whom, we underetand, treaties of 
amhy have been concluded by Col. Dodge. Some 
of theee delegations have come in with the intention 
of proceeding to Washington city. CoU Dodge, we 
understand, procured the release of a little ^y, a- 
boat 10 years of age, eon of the late Gabriel N. 
Martin, of Miller county, who was carried off by 
the lodiens some months ago, at the same time that 
his father wae murdered bv them. A negro man 
belonging to Mr. Martin, who was captured at the 
aame time, has aleo been restored. 

We regret to learn, says the Montreal Gazette, 
by prirate intelligence from Toronto, that the Hon. 
William Dummer'Powell, formerly Chief Justice of 
Upper Canada, died suddenly in that city on Satur. 
day last. 

The Memoire of Mrs. Himndh Mor$, about to ap- 
pear, will, it is stated, contain letters by Mrs. Monta- 

Bi, Sir William Pepys, Lord Orford, Dr. Langhome, 
r. Garrick, Mrs. Boscaweo, Bishop Porteus, Arch- 
bishop Magee, and other eminent public characters. 

Mr. Au^nhtm, — A letter, says the Boston Dai. 
ly, from this gentleman, dated London, states, 
that five subscribers for his great work have recent- 
ly presented themeelves, in that city, and one in 
Germany. One of the former aubcribers, Lord 
Kingsborougb, has subcribed for a second copy. — 
The Grand Duke of Tuscany is also a sobcriber, at 
the instance of Marquis Charles Torrigiana, of Flo- 
lence, who visited the United States last year, and 
is well remembered by many of our citizens, as an 
intelligent and accomplished traveller. It will bo 
romeinbered, that the coet of Mr. Audubon's work 
is of necessity rerj large, and it is gratifying to 
loam, that the subscription to it is advancing in 
Eorope. 

Mr, Xeaiitfr.— Mr. Moore, a medical gentleman, 
and one of the companions of poor Lander when he 
was so treacherously attackea and murdered, has 
returned to this country. His account of the fatal 
transaction only confirms our former sutements. — 
There were very great numbers of the natives, and 
they appealed to belong to several countries ; whe- 
ther slaves engaged on the side of their masters, or 
free agents, it is Impossible to say. It was evident 
that the assault had been fully preconcerted. The 
assailants were provided with fire-arms ; and after 
the first onset, five hundred of them, in about thirty 
canoes, pursued and fired upon their victims. One 
while man, a Swede, who had shrunk to the bottom 
of the boat from the beginning, was killed by nearly 
the last shot, which entered his head and csme out 
near his mouth. 

Lieutenant JUIea.— One of the gallant corapan. 
ions of Lander on the expedition, and who left the 
Niger previous to thie sad occurrence, has, we un. 
derstand, been sedulously employed since his re- 
turn homoi on a chart of the nver, so far as it wae 
anrveyed on their first ascent. This work, under 
the authority of the Admiralty, will esublish many 
geographical certainties of much importance. We 
have heard also, that this able officer has made a 
umber of accurate sketches of ecneery, and which 
%• tfvtt will aonnhow bo produced to gratify the 
paUia into reel. 



MiddUbury CoUege, — ^The annual commencement 
of this Institution was held on the 30th ult. Gradu- 
ates 35. The degree of D. D. was conferred on 
Rev. Henry Olin, President of Randolph Macon 
College, Virginia, and of LL. D. on Hon. Charies 
K. Williams, of Rutland, Chief Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Vermont. The new Freehman 
Class already consists of 16 members. A building 
committee has been appointed with instructions to 
proceed with all convenient despatch in the erection 
of new college buildings.-^Brattleborough Messen- 
ger.] 

The Disaster on board the steam boat Lady of the 
Lake, at Quebec, has been thoroughly investigated 
by a coroner's inquest. It appears that, at tbe time 
of the accident, the engineer was intoxicated ; and 
that the boiler had become weak from corrosion. It 
alao appears, that the six persons who lost their 
lives by the explosion, were William Ronaldson, 
aged 99, his wife Ellen, and two children ; Thos. 
Moffat, aged 4 months; Grace Pervis, a servant of 
Mr. R., aged 30 years. Mr. R. and his family re. 
cently arrived from Leith, Scotland, and have rela- 
tions in this country, and was possessed of considers, 
ble wealth. It was supposed their two surviving 
children would not recover. They were all asleep 
in the cabin, which they had locked at the time of the 
accident. The captain and engineer are both cen 
sured for negligence of duty. ' 

FiKB AT WoacESTxa. — The Woonsockat Falls 
Patriot statee that the large dwelling houee in Wor- 
cester near the Exchange Coffee House, occupied by 
Messrs. Andrew March and G. P. Rice, was destroy, 
ed by fire last Friday night, together with a bakery 
attached to it. The store, occupied by Messrs. Da; 
vis St, Famsworth, and Timothy Keith was saved, 
though in eome degree iiunred. A bam in the rear 
oi this store wue consumed. The house of Mr. Pool, 
in School street, also sustained some damage. 



of about nine or ten inches ; several pigs of iron bal- 
last had been taken up by fishermen, three of which 
were foimd by these gentlemen at Gratea* Cove, mea- 
suring 8 feet 4 inches by uve and a half inches. It 
is a most extraordinary circumstance that the ca- 
bles wer^not bent to the anchors ; it is therefore 
presumed that the vessel hod not made the land— 
she was found to have three anchors bemdes a hedge. 
Three ofihe crew had been buried decently at Grates 
Cove some time ago, attended to the grave by the 
inhabitants. 

The party afterwards proceeded to Grates* Cove, 
where two of the anchors which had been picked up 
from the wreck were lying— one anchor only was 
marked on the cro^n of it with the figures 855, which 
it was concluded was the number and not the weight; 
this was the best bower and appeared to be about ten 
cwt. ; they were both iron.8tocked. From the best 
informsjion that could be obtained at Gratefe' Cove, 
there cannot be a doubt but ISOOf. and upwards in 
Spanish dollass had been picked op in two kegs by 
ten persons belonging to that place, and divided a- 
mong them. From all the circumstances it. would 
appear that she must have been a Spanish vessel of 
about 160 tons. 

We have obtained this intelligence and publish^ 
the same at the particular request of several of our 
readers.^ — ^[Conception Bay Mercury, Aug. 1.] 

[Frem the Long lelmnd Farmer,'\ ' 
Bb w^aa. — Miss Martineau, the distinguished po- 
litical economist; is about visiting our country from 
England, as also the noted traveller Prince Puckler 
Muskau, from Germany. Both are cloae observers 
of manners, and will undoubtedly print a book when 
they go home. We take the liberty of advising our 
good countrymen, in showing them the ueual civili- 
tiee, to keep clear of tobacco, quick eating, and 
self-praise. 



The Unknown WaacK. — The following account 

from the New Brunswick papers, serves to confirm 

that the wreck alluded to was the Spanish brig Men. 

tanex^ Capt. Pardinas, which sailed from Havana in 

November last, for St. Johns, N. F. where she has 

never arrived. She had on board seven thousand 

Spanish dollars, and was formerly the brig Centu- 

rion, of this port. 

[From the St, John Time9,ofAug, 8.] 
WaacK AT Baccalibu. — On Saturday morning 
last, Wm. Stirling, Esq. a magistrate, James Bsy 
ly, Esq. sub-collector of his majesty's customs, John 
Stark, Esq. coroner, and Messrs. John and William 
Stirling, left this place in the pleasure boat of the 
first, named gentleman, for Baccalieu, in order, if 
poesible, to glean some further and more authentic 
particulars relative to the wreck diecovered at that 
place, (no certain information at the time having 
been made known.) and which has caused so much 
anxiety in the public mind. We are authorized by 
(hese gentlemen in stating, that they arrived at the 
spot, on the N. W. cod of the island of Baccalieu, 
at 1 o'clock, when the boat was anchored, and six of 
the party landed and remained on ahore for eeveral 
hours in prosecuting their researches ; the wreck 
was found wedged in, in a deep cavern of the rock, 
and the remains of four mangled bodies were seen 
among it, but without great labor and expense they 
could not be got out : indeed they were found to be 
in a state of quick decomposition. The gentlemen 
descended the cavern with lanterns at considerable 
personal risk. One leg was found near the mouth of 
the cavern with a boot upon it, which latter Dr. 
Stirling cut off. The leg was evidently that of s 
young man, and the boot ie what is denominated a 
Wellington boot ; the stocking found upon the leg 
was assuredly of the British manufacture — ^it was a 
fine white cotton stocking, with two red stripes 
round the top of it, and marked with a large C. in 
black ink. 

Among tbe wreck was also found some Manilla 
rope, and a cocoa nut in a perfect state, the husk be- 
ing removed. Copper was seen upon several pieces 
of the wreck : she was oak built, copper-fastened, 
and copper.bottomed, many of the copper bolts be- 
ing visible ; a sample of the rope and an oak stan. 
cheon, havioin a great curve in the lower part, were 
brought to thia town—the canvas was sewed with a 
flat seam ; part of a red striped fine gingham shirt 
was found. There was also seen the remains of s 
chocolate colored jacket, part of a woman's bomba.1 
set dreti, and apart of a hemp cabloi nearly new,| 



FOREIGN INTELUGENCE. 

Onx Dat LATsa raoM Fxakck. — We received last 
night by the ship Yazoo, Capt. Packard, Havre pa- 
pers to the 3d August, with the Paris dates to the 
1st of that month. 

The Chamber of Deputies, on the 3d day of its 
session, had transacted no business of importance. 
Some difliculty had occurred in relation to th« occu- 
pancy of the Chair, which of right belonged to the 
oldest member, bat he being a Carlist, hiS declined 
attending on the first day of the session — when the 
King delivered his address, and in consequence ano- 
\ ther was chosen to take his place. On the second 
day he presented himself and claimed the chair, 
which was refused him. 



LATxa raoM Spain.— By the ship WaekingUm Jr* 
ving, from Cadiz, Madrid accoimts to the 6th ult* 
have been received. They impart little news of mo- 
ment. The Cortes were deliberating on the answer 
to be made to the Queen's address. 

At Gibralur, Alicant, and elsewhere in Spain, the 
Cholera was prevailing still, but less destructively. 

MADaio. Aug. 5. — From the latest information it 
appears that the GeneraMn-Chief of the army of the 
North (Rodil,) had his head quarters on the 39th ult. 
at San Vincent de Arena ; the neighboring tonus be- 
ing occupied by the troope which he took with him, 
under command of Generals Lorenzo, Auza, and 
Espartero, On the following day he was to march 
with theee forces against the enemy, commanded by 
Zumalacarragui, who were not far dietant, in the 
vallies of Goni and in Amescua. 

According to intelligence received atVittoria, 
Gen. Figuera was in pursuit of some bonds of in. 
surgent Alavese. 

Lisbon, July 30. — On the 37th instant, their Ma- 
jesties arrived in this city from Oporto. His Impe- 
rial Majesty the Duke of Braganza, on the day he left 
that city, issued a proclamation, stating that although 
not entirely recovered from his illness, he had not 
been willing any longer to delay his visit to that ca- 
pital, accompanied by the Queent in order to congra- 
tulate the people, in person, on the honorable termi- 
nation of the civil war. He adds — 

** I could have wished to remain more than ten 
days among you ; but the near approach of the day 
on which the Cortee ia to be opened, renders it abao- 
lutely neceeeary that I ehould be at Lisbon for some 
time previous. Next year, if my health ehould per- 
mit, I depend upon going with the Queen, by land, 
to visit the provinces of the North, and on that occa- 
sion to have the pleasure of passing seveial daye in 
thie heroic city. 

'• Oporto, Julf 37» 1834. 

D. Pbmo, Duke of Brugmutu!* 
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^.^ijf.-^We Gopy from the Journal of Co 
Ae Speech of the Queen Ref ent of Spain, on open. 
log the Cortes, and other intelligence of some inter- 
•etfoom^pain. 

Bpenh of the Queen ef SfMn at the opening of the 
Cortee, July 34, 1834. 
Through the kindneae of a friend, wear* enabled 
to lay before our roedera Ala important docnment, 
whieh has not before been published in the United 
States. The fact of the opening of the Cortes on 
tho 2lih JaliTt w«8 kno«ra in Paris and London bj a 
telegraphic communication, prior to the sailing of 
tbo'lst of August packets ; but the Speeeh from the 
Throne had not been received; 

Trmuiated (ear the Journal of Commerce,] 
Madridf July 34.-— From the aceompanjring Ga- 
lette Extraordinary, and the Speech from the Throne 
ioaerted in it, vou will perceive that the birth.day of 
Her Maiesty the Queen Regent was solemnized, ac- 
eordmg to ireTioca arrangementat by the opening of 
the General Cortes of the Realm, attended by Her 
Mcjesty ia person, amid the entbusiastic acclama- 
tions of the faithful population of Madrid, and ihe 
gfmeral joy of all good Spaniards who wimessed this 
grand and impoaiog act, to the celebration of which 
the mosioas care of Her Majesty has been directed, 
e?er since she was pleased to decree the Estatuto 
Real. Her M^eatv has brought it to He oonsumnuu 
tion, by presenting herself before the Peers and De- 
puties of the Realm, surroanded by the loyal inhabit- 
ants of this Court, without suffering her mind to be 
iorilttehced by the sad anticipation of danger to which 
her precious life might be exposed in consequence 
0i the sickness which afBieted the eapiul. Her 
Blajestv will shortly return to the royal resldenoe at 
9$» Udefonso. 

On this ^ay, so memorable in the annals of the 
Spanish nation, all has been joy, satisfsction and re 
joieing. The same will be the case in all the towns 
of the Monarehyt as the cheering news is spread of 
the opemng of tha Oeno ral Coctea of the Realm un- 
der ao favorable auspices. 

Sfeech. 
Illustrious Peers and deputies of the Realm : 
On finding myself this day in the midst of you, the 
fijwt impulse of my heart, after taking the oath pre- 
aoribed by the fundamental laws of the Monarchy, 
as Queen Regent, is to manifest to you the semi, 
meota that animate me, and the gratitude which I 
render to Divine Providence for having granted my 
desires. 

Closely to unite the Throne of my illustrious daugh- 
tor with the rights of the nation, by giving to both as 
a common basis the ancient institutions of these 
realms, which are ao distinguished for prosperity and 
^ory,*-auch is the noble object which I have pro- 
posed myaolf, and of wMeh there eannot be a more 
public testimony than that of seeing you aasembled 

within these walls. , . . r t * . 

3oi notwithrtanding the satisfaction which I feel 
OB this aecovnt, it is grievous that thia august act is 
celebrated in the midat of the calamity which aflicta 
various Provincea of the Monarchy* and which has 
extended its ravages to this capita). Still more 
painful le it. if possible, that during the terror caused 
1^ the sudden appearance of this plague, which in 
other comitriea has likewise given rise to lamenta^ 
ble ^tnrbancer, crimes hare been committed of a 
aature so uncongenial to the noble and heroic char« 
actor of the Spantah people, that they cannot be call- 
10 mind without the deepest indignation. The laws 
wtR punfsfa these flagrant outrages ; yet could I be- 
lieve your co^operationnecesaary to prevent their re- 
petition under any pretext, I would confidently claim 
it : for it is a matter- which reepects the defeace of 
the tery baaisof socHety,— the maintenance of public 
order, and the protection of the lives and property of 
individuals. 

ft also causes me pain, that the first important sub- 
joot which is to be preeented for your deliberation 
diould be the course pursued by an ill.«dvised 
Prince, who even during the life of the King, his 
hrotber, began to give tokens of his ambitious de. 
signa, and who. aince the death of my august bus- 
band, has attempted by meana of civil war, to anatch 
the sceptre from its legitimate heir. 

Immemorial custom and the ancient fimdamental 
lawa of the Monarchy, the practice obaerved in si. 
nilar cases, impartiality, justice, everythmg imposed 
upon me the doty of submitting to you a subject of 
such momentous interest. But even were I able to 
wsive so sscred an obligation, as ffuardlsn of the 
rights of my illustrious daughter,— I could not and 
ought not to fbrget, that the present tranquillity and 
tetura desthiy of these retdma dependa perhaps upon 



(be 'dMsiott younm&e. It will be worthy of you ; 
and the nation a^aiti It cf Imly. 

Not content with promoting rebellion by operatihg 
within the kingdom to which he belonged* that 
Prince fanned the flame of civil war from a neigh- 
boring Sutte, and even attempted to enter with an 
armed force from that frontier. Under these circum. 
stances* the duty of self-defence dictated thoae ener. 
getie measures which w^re demanded alike by jus. 
tice, policy, and the honor of the nation. The 
Spanish troops entered Portugal, not to infringe the 
independeece of a foreign State, but to defend our 
own righta ; and in the course of a few days, ihe 
contest was brought to a termination, and the two 
Princea who disturbed by their presence the trsn. 
quillity of ihe Peninsula, found themselves banished 
irom im urritory : a freah iliuatration and warning, 
whieh points to the issue of every such mad attempt. 

Simultaneously with the termination of the Poriu. 
guese question, a solemn Treaty was ratified in Loo- 
don, which had for its object a result most important 
not only to the tranquiliQr of the two kingdome, but 
to the peace ot Europe. In this point of view, I have 
great pleasure in roanifestinc the friendly disposition 
of which repeated proofs have been given me by my 
auguat Allies, the Khig of the French and the King 
of the Unhed Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
as well as ihe goad undentanding which happily ox- 
ists between the government of Her Most Faithful 
Majesty Donna Maria II., and that of my illustrious 
Di|ughter; — the ties which unite the two kingdoms 
being so intimate and strong, that each, it nuiy truly 
be said* is engaged in its own cause, while laboring 
for the common defence. 

Various other Powers besides those above men- 
tioned, havo explicitly renewed their politieal re- 
lations with the Spsnisb government, since the ae- 
cessiott of my auguat Daughter to the Throne ; and 
on my own part, I halve recogniaed some now States, 
both because I believed it conformable to the rules 
Of a sound policy* and also to prevent interruption and 
injury to ihe commerce of the natives of these realms. 

It wore to be wished that all governments had in 
like manner reciproeated the benevolent disposition 
of the Spaniah Cabinet ; but although none of them 
have manifested an intention or desire to interfere 
with our domestic affairs, some have tieglt^cted hith- 
erto to aeknowiodge my anguat Daughter as Queen 
of Spain. The laws of the Monarchy have raiaed 
her to the throne ; the manifest will of the nation 
sustains her ; reason and time will cause due hom- 
sge to be rendered to the conservative principle of 
legitiuMcyk 

The aapect preaented by the interior aitoation of 
tlie kingdom, ia far from being ao flattering as your 
patriotism would desire; bm notwithstanding the 
obsiacUa which have arisen fVom a state of inaur- 
rection in some Provinces, a want of harmony in 
others, the exhsnsted condition of the Treasury, and 
the pestilence which is prevailing in a greet poirt of 
the kingdom, it has been found practicable to miti. 
gate ttnavotdable evils in so critical a situation, and at 
the ssme time to introduce saluurv reforms— to 
birtog about an early re-assemhiiog of the Cortes — 
to conquer in all directions the bands of rebels — to 
increase the strength of the army — to add new glory 
to our arms in a neighboring kingdom— and in effect, 
ing these great results, the decision and enthusiasm 
of the nation have rendered it unnecessary to require 
heavy aacri flees from the people. 

The fidelity of the army, its constancy and cour- 
age, which have entitled it to my special regard, lay 
a clsim tipon your co-operstion and counsel in aiding 
me to perfect this important arm of the State, by 
consulting the welfare of the brsve defenders of the 
ithrone and this cotmtry,'Bo fkr as the present state of 
the nation knd other demands upon the Tressury 
permir. 

To this end a statement will be laid before you, 
showing the various obligaiionn which the govern- 
ment has to meet, the resources which it is able to 
command, and the extraordinary means of credit to 
which it will have to resort for this once, both on ac- 
count of former losses and defialcations, and by reason 
of existing circumstances, aa well as to avoid incress- 
ing the burdens of ihe people. But aa frequent re- 
sorts to extraordinary loans are injurious, and would 
eventually be impossible, the greatest regularity in 
the sd ministration of the finances, a prudent and rigid 
economy, publicity, and the intervention of the Cortea 
in the estimate of expenses and the imposition of pub. 
lie taxes, (contribuciones,) would ere long have the 
desired effect of making the resources of the nation 
correspond with its necessities. This hope is the 
more to be relied on, as it will further be encouraged 
by the arrangement of the entire foreign debt ina 
manner eonaiatem with our actual reaources, sup 



ported by the fr'aok''^^ sad good faith which are 
the rule of my govorntDeot, and also by the improved 
condition of our doiB^ttic debt* and ita progressive 
e;KtinotiQii, aided by ffuch funds aa it ia foniid*. affear 
careful examination* can be spared for that pttrpoao* 

My SecMtarioa of: Despatch will likewise roafco- 
you acquainted with tbu practical lefonss wluc^ baio. 
been introduced in varioua brsnehes of the admiaia- 
1 ration. The diviaion of territory* the aeparation and 
distinction between the administrative and judicial 
departments* the auppreasioa of the oldOoaaeils, tho' 
new Audieoees created for the benefit of oertsin Pro* 
vinoee, the removal of many obstruoiions to tho do- 
velopement of tho public wealth* tho relief of the* 
people from sundry ooorous exactiotta, and other im*. 
provements which are in progreea* will show you ny. 
ardent wishes* while they hold out to tho uatioothA 
roost flatt ering proapeeta. NeTorthelaaa* your imolli*. 
gence and wisdom will readily porBeif# that it iaim* 
possible to remedy in a few days the evils whieh liavo 
been accumulating for ages* and that oftentimes tho 
very effort to aoooroptiah at once what ought to be tbe 
work of time, has prevented a happy reanlt, aildput* 
at hasard the deatiny of nationa. 

The Estatnto Real haa laid tho foundation; to you 
it belonga, illustrious Poors and Deputies of tho 
realm* to see that the work goes on with that regu* 
larity and concert whieh are pledgee of stability and* 
firmness. 

As it respects myself* you will at all times find mo- 
favorable to whatever can pronMto tho welfare and 
prosperity of Spain. In tho few daja that I have ex. 
oroised* ad interim^ the supreme power* sgreoably to 
the will of my august husbaud* I h«ve ahown wlwt 
were my intemiona and daairea* vix^ to bury in far. ^ 
getfulneaa the voetigea of past evils* to engraft upon 
the preaent state of thiaga auch reforms as arapraoti. 
cable, and to prepare the way for other improve. . 
ments ia time to come. Whatever obstacles I may 
encounter in thia diflleult ui^ertaking* I hope, widi 
the favor of Heaven to overcome them, auatained by 
your efforu^ and relying upon the anpportof thonsu 
tion. To regard ita felicity and ffiorf aa my own, I 
have only to remeflaber that I am the mother of jfanu 
bel II. and tho grand daughter of Charlea III. 

The President of the Chamber of Peers is the cele. 
brated Duke of Bailen* better known as General Cas- 
tanosf He received his title in consequence of tho 
splendid victory which he gained at Ballon in 1808 
over 30,000 French troops commanded by Gen. 4)u' 
pent, all' of whom were either killed or taken priaon 
ers. He i« between 80 and 90 years of age ! 

On the eveaing of the 24th, the city of Madrid 
was brilliantly illuminated, as a token of rejoicing 
for the memorable events of that day. 

The proceedings of the Cortes on the 35th were 
altogether preliminary. 

Another Vonenwacy dieeotered at Madrid, 
On the nighta of July 33d and 34th, a number of 
persona were arrested, among whom were hia Ex, 
the Duke of Saragosaa* Geo* Llanos, AlexandOf 
0*Donnel, Joee Garcia Villarta* Juan Van Helen, Ro. 
meco Alpuent e, Calvo de Rozaav Olavarria and Avi- 
laoeta. It is stated alao that an attempt was made to 
arrest Sr. Palarca* but ho waa not to be found at hia 
dwelling. These arrests were in consequence of iho: 
discovery of a conspiracy* '* the object of which, "^ 
says a Madrid handbill of the 34th, '• waa the amat 
atrocious whieh can be imagined.** Some partiou* 
lars of tliis affair are contaiimd in the following ex- 
iract of a Royal Order, dated Madrid, July 34th : 

** For some time past, the government of her Ma- 
jesty has watched the moyeroeots of certain indi- 
viduals, who being always dissatisfied with those 
systems wluch can give force to the laws and tranu 
quility lo the people, were resolved to keep society 
in a perpetual state uf oonvulsion. These men, uni* 
ling hypocrisy to perfidy, assumed as a mask for their 
machinations a false regard for the august object 
which forms the hope and joy of good Spaniards, 
while the true design of their disguised projects was 
to overturn the government of her Majesty and the 
Estatuto Real — ihus subverting the plans of the one* 
mies of the country, who desire to see it powerless* 
divided and despised. For the greater conftision of 
the conspirators, her Majesty chose to defer sui^ri- 
zing them until the evening before the day in which 
they designed to give the signal of revolution in tho 
Sanctuary of the laws; whieh her Majesty opened 
today, amid the rejoicing and acclamations of thO 
friends of true liberty. Some of the persons, when 
arrested yesterday, had about them evidences of 
their prefects, which were delivered to the Judges' 
for examination, in order that without delay condign 
punishment msy be inflicted upon the rillaina and 
their accomplices." 
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(dMpKAMlaoladtlaoMiurTltkwianrh — ' — " 

la,bnHM. *^ ttf bl a||cd um MfUUii 

liUrarncMlrreqnaBHlwhennrtfireUEBiiriiHiii 
wcTjIhcjr iboiilil to rtpnuMd lo Uk >utocrll»r; Ml i 



Au*— French t.llc«rn,WbiMl>ulchCkiTar,WtiluMDltorty 
goed. rBBulnB MtnielffDrUel, Tilkiw LocMl, RuU Bi(i — - 
VMd TiinlpSsedi, w«tl <racUi the uunllon of IFhnuri. 
W. TIIORBUKN. 

(DjiiHlla Po« OS I 



KVUBlafuei Dii he bm m fha 1 
1 temtriBt wnOm. Otd*n Klh 
■MluuBbadsneliiUis uecutloa. 



to fc™»fSea|iai.^Oniir-' --"-'•-■■ ---'- —■'■-'— 

iirortliefullowlu(pu 
ir y*a> PuHia ud AwHua OardnWi Uanalae. 
lafiriK rin*HiUoBi * iavnn 

m BiiLaaiB jMaai.i, aad Admcatc aTlBUrBal In 

a: aadtka 

r-T«wAiH«isii, />■(/■, TW.irHU*,aa4ABrf-)rMUf 
^raiaUarirbkllnaj toHaaaiid skulaad »; UioH w£o 
ifc^wa-arealllt'iMT "" 



TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

ar Tto iiabmUar havlMinci^ eiUHlva BtoMnn n 
-*- nDfteturaotUalna Watkrto tallroad Van, aadUi 



Kiwlih Ur. Pklaba* Daoli 



drtDodw 
, uoMar 

, tif afllw aJ . 

on Ito BahtauiH and Obki Railroad, wlirra itor ki 

U kaodnl Oaia, ilw ntocirttoi AMMBltaMtlfUu to em 




•aawaar par IM ufaaaa of aaklaa il 

vMto iwt wit* ito wtoata. AIIWL 

kr ^wtonttoi ■UlbaTaaautcacbain 
palaitrlilii. 

Biaiaiii 9t the itoM Wbaata, wUeta ton toan krakoi _ 
abmritolr mMlMUr. aiar to aaiB U ito iiAm of ito RaUnad 
Joaiaal; at ibaDnotof ito Boatoa and FrotUaMa Railroad, 
•aatoa ; aad al Jobs MuBttt Mu naai U* Broad areet 
Hoaaa, FfaUadalpliia. AU ovdata dtraaM to W. fc B. FAT 

TEiBOM,BalUmM,w B --^-- - .- - 

" -Mai-OAca, B 



UAli:.WAT IKON* 



CT-H1-JJ.Il«t-tootlincht 

•W do. 1 do. 

•N da. Jido. 

aaoB axpaciBd. 

•Hda.of Bdxa Ballaof M Iba.pgt raid, 
ctoira, kan aad pim. 

WM*t in* hi» af aa^ ML aad W II 
Wta* of Btflwa; Can, aad^ 60 i 

l» aadWiwiSTa'or 'patoi 1 



, fS"" 



I i^^"" •fi,»i>»tii.^,*j,aBa»|ioeMaaiaB0Mcior»i 
wnrCW* aadl^eouttra of patol baa. 
f la tbona will iM hM Itaa al dui». u> 8UU OOTarvma 

and Tbcoriiarated OoTtnuDanu, and ika Drawback ukan 



Ilia. 5hali 



lIodtlaasdaainBltiofallltodlireraDikladiofRalla.ChaIra, 
nna, Wadfaa, <p(kaa,and SpnclnfPlaui, In uh, baibln ibli 
a oa g naaJOraai BrlMlD, will to aihiblied lo ihoH dltpoaad lo 



9 KBIPa BOAT, AMD 
KAIIAOAD «nKSI. 

t^ ftallraad Splkaa oTartTr daacrlpUoD reqsktd, nada a 
■UAAanrBiiikaFaaarT. 

•alkaa mada at iba atore raeurj 
piblis aa aanrloc ui anj r" •-'--• 



Ordanaa; to 
ACOTAIbr— ■ 
Ttar.H.T. 



olDaaa. 



aaparloc m any (Mac ol ito kind 
ad]toai^|ilkaa mmC rail alu oi 

BBASTU* CORNING 
Uia raoari 



ACO_AlbaaT, or W THOHA* TURJfXB, al Uia raoarjr, 



U-THK ANBBICAK BTBAH CARJUAeBCOHPANV, 
OFPHII.AQKI'FHIA, nsmaoAilbt labm Uw paWIe, aad r- 
paclall]! laOioad aad TranapanallaB OmipaBln, Ibal lb 
ban toNB* aala praptMora of camdn bBovniBania In li 
uwdHllBa of Locoaoiin EaflMK and ottor ralhrar ci 
ilaiaa, aeeund id CoL Btepban U. Low, ot tto Untud Stai 
Bn|lD«in, bji Mun pHaM Itan tto Unttad Biaua, and Ik 
Itoy ara ptaparad lo anenie aar oidara llir tto (onainKdan 
IdconaUn BoflBe*, I'aadan, ko. wtUi wklek ■tor najr 
Ikvored, aad plsdce itooiaelvaa lo a punaiiul coapUaaca wlib 

Thar hava alicadr la ttoir poiaeiatoa lb*. ra^uUia amia* 
na for Ito aoBatmeUiw ot Ibreii rliaini of eaglBBa, via. aa- 
Inca aialilitai (Mr, Bn, and ali Una. 

Tto anflaaa made by ibemwlll to vamnledloti 

ItoBowlaimeBorapaed. na-a alx Wa aatlne at a apead of IS 
aillaa per tou : a fl>a us aatlDa al a wed of 18 allaa pet 
hoaii a tov loa eaflna aiaapead of 91 S aillgaper *-*— 
Tbelt peilbrraanceln otbiu raaiwtta will to varraaied to i 
Uiatof ttobaHEiHlkhei«lnaaolitoaaMClaa>.wltAn . 
aot ooly to itoli emalaaair ^ tto DoaTayaaea ot burttona, bui 
-- ''"'r duiabllltr, and ibt cbaapnaaa and rarllKy of ttoli ic- 



Toa aaftaia will to adapted la tto nae of althtadla ooal- 
plMiwaod,uika,DranratbecAHlfalibaitfiuaad la hjuBOIlR 

Tb* lenna ■hall b* quia aa fkvorabla, and even more awde 
Itaa tbjB CO wblcta eti|liiea of tbe aane claaa can I 
'ed from abaoad. "' 

iidaia fur aailnaa, Ac. and otber eoBununietilnna In r 
Dtolbaaukiact, will buaddreMed lo tbeaulKrIbet, Inll 
' PbUadelpila, and ihali receive ^mmpi aiteatlMi. 
By order of tbe Company, 

Wlia^lAM MORRIS. BaeielaiT. 
ember3d.1>a3. 
nirther Informallon on tUe nilijM:! aee No 'ft, pai 



proporiloD largar ■!»■, tnn to tplkaa for ahlaa. Tk* nail 
tiaiuiaered indcoaMa n'on iha macblna eoBplatalj haalml i 
u.tbaclu upachtfot bMiw clenchsdla nod and ear 

be applM wban neb pnwar foi drl*ln( laaetlaarT la Id 
eparailoa. Said Kaliaun will maka, tend and warraai mi 
cblnea aa aboia, to any penoni who na; apply Ibr Iban aaaoo 
' r Bay to Btada, andon ihB moairaaaonaMalarau. H 
nInaioaallDaa bailor blapaudi rlibifortba aaaotaal 
noa IbroBfkout iba Unkad Buiea. Any panoa dealrU 
r Iflrnrmaikin, or lo punhua, will pleaaa lo uir at iTi 

neibop ofUr. John RBDipbtay, la the villafa o< Lai 

■daglHirgh AagaatH, lat*. AMifRMfcy 

nrKVBTOKi) 

EJ* CoBpaaaaa ol varloBi 



-'-r(aaa>-.> 
ealdbjp 



luuiHr ol ataaaaliitr^nil iiau: dI M 
pui In DperaUon a Kacblne rw ii 



S WroLghl B 



wkb^aaaea mada bjr Troutblon, lofaiEi 

"I ol BnahHatlna Inauaaiaaia, maaaA 

X. kO. W. n.UNT, IM WBUealii 



iniTRUMBHTSi 



luitd In Ito United Suiaa i aavaral of wbich anantltaliriuaD; 

~ -loni wblch aia an iBpiond Coupaaa, wkb aTalaacopea- 
:had, b> whMi aj«claa can to lakaa wllb ot wlitont the n 
,. J,. -.'-'- jmrlaci acoaraaj — alao,aKaUniadO— '-- 



ipai — and a Lavalllna Inairiuoani, 
paniculailT aJaptadio Balltoad 
WM. J. THDMO, 



llowlni re 



1 DIBaralnlareated.' 



Inrapljloibr InqidilaB raapacllaf tto InnraBaal* Buna- 
Ikciond by that, i»w In uaa ai> iba laltlnDra and Ohki Rail, 
road, Ichearnilly hmlaliibee whh the rollawlo| lalormuloo. 

ikotaaamtororLavalaBowinpoaaaaalon oTtbadapan- 

•TaaMinKdlBAoCiby BUkala aaran. Tb* wtolanaB. 

baroflba "taipniTad Conpiaa" laaifbL Ttoaaaraall 
-'idraofiba nvnbar to lb* aarvtco of m< Bnflnotcand 

lathm DapaiUMDi. 

BoibLaTalaaad.C«a|aaBa*anto goadnpalr. Ttoyh 

fact naadad b«t Uula raBaln,aieapi(hHn accldania to wl 

I InairumahiaafthaklndaraltBbta. 



ba«a baaa Bta ft itid by nj laalatania (aoanlly, lo anr otban 
In uaa, aad ito Improved Compaaa It aoperbr u> aoj otbar dfr 
crtpUan of Oonieinuer ib ti v« hive yn tried lu la/lnf iba ralk 



. _ _...., ._ , _ .. ravaivlnc 

nlaaCDpa, In place of ilia vane alfhta, lea — •"■- — ' 

~ atcely anyinlBf lodadiein iha lormallon^. 

e Compaaa. Ilia lidaad tbe awal tomplaMiT adapted to later 
_. antlaa oranyriBplaandcbaaplattiamani tbat 1 hatayii 
■aan, inl 1 caonM bat tollara II will to pralamd to al] ottofi 
now In urAir laving oftalta-and In fact, when known, Ilhlnb 
'will toaahlchtr anpieclaiad Ibr common aarveylnf. 
Baapactniry Ai Irland , 
jAMUr. BTABtWB.anBiartBlnndantorConatnictiott 
otBalUnHn* and Ohio Railroad, 
rblladelphla, Pebroary, ISH. 
Having for Iha laat two yean nad* conetani iiae of U... 
'ounc<e"PatanlIniprovKl Compaaa," I canaaAljaar Ito 



Oamantown. Fabrauy, IM 
Mad Inatramanle mada by Ur. V 



now Inuae, and aa lucb mMlSeeiliiilv racamaMDd It loEn- 
(Ineera and Butieyora. E. H. OILL, Civil T ' 






Ralboada, 

Iff na eraftrabla to aa* oi 

Hcnr ■-< 



HCnr fe-CAMFBELL, Bni.rUUd., 



ETRAILftOAD 
BRai^TarkB?dF 



SOI 

,^^ ^*"^^^ 

tigli affatnifCT Carl for SaUn-aa 
Ltothalraal, neaTBIaackaraltaat, 
N aw -Talk. 



KAIIiKOAD CAM. ^VIUUEU AND BOXHWt 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CABTIN08. 
C^AIao.AXLEBfuri 

linaJaltaraoo Cotun •< 



Id Wool Uachlne Factory and Fob: 



K.J. AllordanM 



araon, orov vrau amet.naw-Tolk, will beprompUy at 
i to. Alao, CAR BFRInoS. 
>, Flanf a Ttrea laraad eouplala. 

ROOERB. KETCmfM A CROBYISOR. 



KOTKI.Ty WOKKSf 

K«u Div Sack, Ne* 
rTHOUAB B. BTILLMAN, I 



K]>THOUAB B. BTILLMAN, Hanafhctwar ol Bttam 
En|)naa,Ballara, Railraadand Mill Work.Latbee, Preaaaa, 
andottor Hacblnerv. Alao, Dr. Noti'aPaiaat TubalaiBoll 
era, wbKhaTawanaMad.raraaiatyaDdeanaoni*, to toeua 
rior to aay ihlBf oT Iba kind beraiofora aaad.^ The AiUtal 

la ttma. A ibata orpnblle pairona|a la'reapactfnllr 



mBTCUHEKTll. 

HVRVBTna ABD NAOnOAI. nlBTBIIHBN* 

MAN1IFAOTOB.T> 

t^ EWUt AllRARTTE,ai tto ilfnaf Ito Ojudraat, 
>. ai Bomb iliaat, ona door noiib ofibe Union Boial, BalU 
.. lie, bag leava (0 larorm itoli ftlandt anditopobllc, aapa- 
dally Enalnoart, that itoy contlaue to maBulhciBt* to oiiar 
aadkaeplbraalaaratydaacrtpllaaorinairaBKBtalnitoabaaa 
taaebaa, iriUUithareaa(tenUitUiaBboitaatnallsa.andaa 
driaroM. Inanutaala repaliad (with aan and proapilUMi*. 
For pRWTorjihiblghaaumalkmon whlcbthelr BnmTlnt 
■Btrnatama an told, thav raapactfallT bag laava la landa to 
i*UBbllcperaaal,ttofiiUDwlBg eiatlatai aaftom gafa H ia n al 
latlnfatabad aclaWlOc aualnmama. 

To Ewin A Haaiua— Afiaaibly lo yoar raqnaai auda aom* 
loattoalaea, 1 now offer yoa my oitnkin of the tnauameDU 
ladtalyoBtealabllahmenl, Ibr iha^aUnwtaanri ulilsBill. 
road Company. Tbia opinion won Id baia baen 
larllar period, bat waa latanibnallv jalayad, I 
iloua time raritoirlaloT (k~ ' " 

ibould to faabo u poiiiia. 
It la with DBch pleaaate I c 

I, I uavaa dasktad prelbnnea fbr' tii 

. J roa. Orito whole namtar maoDfactured (br 

ibaDaiianBWDiiM'CoDatrBCtlan, towlti live Level*, andln 
f Ito Cempaaiaa,BQt ona haa raonlred any repain wkbto Uia 
lattwelt* monito, cicaiii Avm tto occaalonal ImparlacUoB ol 
acrew, or from accManta. to which all InainiBHOU an llahla 
Tto]ipaaaeaallrmn*B*aMatablllIp, aodattbti 
_ naatnaaaanAtoanitof aiaeukin. which raiUci n 
on Ito anleta aancad In . 



can with coraioanc* noonnaad itom aa tolif wonhy iha 



mairn 



nal.Imi 



of jaur Maaafacium, naitlaalatlT Bplrltlatela, and Sarver- 
or** Compaaan i and tak* nlaaaiua in aipraaaiac my opIaMa 
BTttoaMdlaneaoftt^workmanBhlp. Ttopana ofttolavala 
qipaared wall proponlonatl loaecan faclUir In uaa, andacca. 
racy and pemananoy tn adlAiimasu. 
Tbeia laaanuMma aaamed to matopoaaaaBallthaatodan 



I, May I. 

<e aaked mala 



bava nlihei 



ibelraaalliiaa ha* 
" llaplaiMl 
work nana hip naa I 



ilaaBa 
my Dplalon at iba macka of thoaa Inairumanu of yoar nfiaa. 

"'" " "" BiaBilD»d,leh**rftillyainia 

ly bacominf aqiialntaa wRh 
real raaain to thinh wallol 
lOen. Tto naaiBaaaafitolr 

. . ol ftaquantrenaik'byBt 

aejr, andoftbaaeciiTacy ol tbeir perroraianca I hate reeeivad 
•atlalauory aaaarance nvmolbeia, whOH oalnton I raapaalt 
and wto bnta had tbant toe a conaUaraMatraia In uaa. Tba 
affotla yon bar* made einee your eatabllahaienl In Ihleclty.to 

'mbeDnqiialllledB|ipraiMiil*D and 

Wlihln(ya«BllitoiiHcaaawhlch 

ODreniarpclxeaowallaiarlu, Iiamala^voura, Ac. 

a.H LATROBE, 
CI*llEnflnaerlBitoaartlcaefthaBalilBore and Ohio Ball 

rdad Company. 
ABuBbaraTotharMUnaralnaBi poaaeaba andmlthiBB 
jiradaoad, bat ar* lao laofthy. W* atoald to hwyu 
anbaaliitom, apaaapii H cathia, i* Mjparan llalrnai of p*N|| 
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INDIAN SKETCHES. — NO. IV. 
Departure from the Orand Pawneee, 

The morning tl length arrived upon which we 
were to take our leave of the Grand Pawnees, end 
■hape our couree to the village of ihe Pawnee Re- 
poblicaii, which is situated upon the Loup fork ot 
the PUite Ri/er, about twenty milea distant from 
oar present abode. 

The couriers who had been appointed to carry the 
tidings of our appioach to the nation, had left the 
village the night before. We were now drawn out 
i n the area in front of the lodge, awaiting the movc- 
nenta of the soldiers who were scattered around, 
some driving in, and others searching for, the horses, 
on the small islands of the Platte. 

The Chief of the Pawnee Republican Village, af- 
ter lingering with us until the last moment, had 
started forward across the river, and now in ihe dim 
distance we could perceive ' his flakcwhite horse 
skimming like a bird over the crests of the hills, or 
disappearing in their deep undulating hollows, and 
then again flashing for an instant on the eye as he 
flew over the brow of some more distant ridge. He 
was pushing lor ward to reach his village and mar- 
shal his warriors. 

In about half an hour, the soldiers having returned 
ftom different quarters, driving in front of them the 
horses, now commenced saddling in preparation for 
oar departure. 

In the meantime, those of the Indians who had 
promised horses on the first day of our meeting, now 
bronght them up. A young Indian first came for- 
ward, and led up a bright, jet black mare — after him 
followed another, holding in his hand a long Buflalo 
tog, or halter, which restrained the wild motions of 
a two year old colt ; his color was a snowy white, 
bare and there broken with spots of brown. He had 
been caught wild from the prairies but a few weeks 
before. He was a slave, but he had never been 
moanted ; his back had never bent to a burden ; they 
led him up in his own native wildness — his tail stood 
out-— his ears were pricked up— his eyes starting — 
his nostrils expanded-^and every hair of his long 
maoe seemed almost erect with au undefiaable feel- 
ing of terror. At one moment he dashed swiftly 
around at the full stretch of the long tug which se- 
cured him^-then pausing and shaking his long mane 
over his head, he fixed Uie gaze of his almost bursu 
ing eyes upon his captor. Then raising his head, 
and casting a long, lingering, and almost despairing, 
gaae upon the hills of the prairie, which till then had 
been his home, he made a desperate leap forward, 
dragging to the gi'ound the Indian who held the end 
of his halter, but others rushed to his assistance and 
lield him in. The crowd then attempted to dose 
around him, but he reared upon his hind legs and 
kept them at bay with the rapid and powerful blows 
of his fore feet. 

At length a young Indian who was standing near, 
threw off his robe : he crept cautiously towards 
the animal from behind, and then with a sudden 
leap he bounded upon his back, and seized the tug 
which was secured in his mouth. Before this, the 
eflforts of the animal had been violent ; but when he 
felt the burden upon his back, when he felt the curb- 
ing hand of his rider, he sent up a shrill and almost 
irantic scream ; his form bounided in the air like 
thst of the active wild cat ; he reared, he plunged, 
but in vain, his rider was a master hand, and re- 
tained his seat as unmoved as if he had constituted 
part of the animal itself; he curbed him in, he lashed 
him with his heavy whip until he crouched like a 
dog upon the prairie ; his spirit was crushed ; and 
the last spark of freedom was extinguished. Shortly 
after, one of the hunters came up and tied a pack 
upon his back ; he made no resistance, and they led 
him oft* with the rest to finish his days in drudgery 
and toil. 

tn the meantime the other Indians hsd led up their 
horses. It was evident that maay of them had been 
urged to the commission of these acts of liberality 
by the excitement of the moment alone, and were 
now fulfilling them aa matters of conscience, not of 
inolinatioo ; and their horses were valuable in pro- 
portion : one was lame, another blind ; one led up a 
horse with large patches of skin galled from his 
back, and the ears of another were cropped close to 
his head. In fine, it was evident that they bad se- 
lected the very worst of all their animals for the ful- 
filment of their promises ; and|our eiud was a coUec 
tion of the maimed, the halt, and the blind. One af. 
tar another they had led up their horses, until one 
lodian alone lagged behind. The Chief inquired for 
liim, and was tald that he had gone out to search for 
Ins animal : tan minates elapsed ; and at ' last thefe 



was a movement in the crowd, and a sly-looking old 
white headed Indian made his way through them, 
holding in his hand the end of a long buffalo tug ; the 
other was secured to his horse ; — such a horse ! he 
was blind of both eyes ; his tsil had been cut off* 
short to his rump; his ribs stood out in bold relief ; and 
the very joints of his legs creaked, as he walked stifly 
after his leader. As for his age there was no mode 
of telling It, as his teeth had long since dropped out 
from sheer antiquity ; but it must have been incalcu. 
lable. 

There was a smothered giggling among the wo- 
men, and a downright squii|il of laughter among the 
children, as the steed stalked forward towards its 
future owner.. The old Indian moved towards Mr. 
B., and without raising liis head, he placed the end 
of the halter in the band of one of the soldiers^— 
There was a deal of mischief in his look, and I 
could hear a smothered chuckle rattling beneath the 
folds of his robe, as he drew it up over hi4 face, and 
disappeared among the crowd. 

When he had left, the party mounted and started 
at a rapid pace for the bankf* of the river. The 
heavy lumbering wagons followed more slowly after 
us, and a train of about half the village brought up 
the rear. 

Upon reaching the banks we found that a party of 
about twenty Otoe Indians, who had accompanied 
us, were already on their way through the river. 
Some were wading up to their arm-pits in water ; 
others, who had missed the ford, were seen floating 
down the stream, holding they blankets high over 
their heads to keep them from the water, and strug- 
gling across the rushing current which was sweeping 
them far down the river. Others, mounted on horses 
which they had trafficked for with the Pawnees, 
were dashing and spp.ltering through the shallow 
parts of the river, or clinging to the manes of their 
steeds, as they ploughed their way through (he deep 
parts of the muddy current. 

The river at this place was nearly two miles broad, 
here and there interspersed with small islands. At 
some places the depth was but a few inches, at others 
it must have been from ten to twenty feel, ever va- 
rying. At one moment you were in water scarce 
resching the feilucks of your horse — the next step 
sent him floundering up to the holsters in some deep 
hole in the bottom. 

After reaching the banks of the river, a abort con. 
sullation was held ; the heavy baggage wagons were 
then sent forward, with two Indians to guide them 
over the ford. After them followed two light dear- 
born wagons ; one was driven by an old soldier who 
kept steadily m the wake of the teams. Two iqules, 
who had acquired quite a character for obstinacy, 
drew the other. They were driven by a half-French 
half-devil boy, who was seated upon the dash board 
of the wagon, swearing in broken English, some- 
times at the animals, and at o.hers, at the slow pace 
of the oxen which dragged the wagons in front. — 
For some time he followed steadily in their train ; 
but at length his patience became exhausted, and he 
determined to drive forward at all hazards. He plied 
his whip upon the flanks of the mules. At the first 
application they stopped short — at the second they 
kicked up, but at the third they commenced moving 
forward — for they had learnt by long experience, 
that patience' and perseverance of their driver in the 
application of his lash, was sufficient to overcome 
even their own almost inexhaustible fund of obsti- 
nacy and ill-nature. Half a dozen steps brought the 
water up to the bottom of the wagon. The mules 
doubted, but the driver whipped on. Another half 
a dozen steps and the water gushed over the sides 
into the wsgon — ^still the lash was busy. The next 
moment the beasts were swimming with only the tips 
of their noses and ears visible above the aurface — 
the wagon had disappeared beneath the water, and 
the bead of the driver, shaded by a broud-brimmed 
hat, went skimming along the surface, pouring out 
a steady stream of French and English oaths, jum- 
bled into one common mass. Occasionally an arm 
was flourished above the water, inflicting a little 
chastisement upon the nose and ears of the anioBals, 
which caused them to dip under the water with a 
prodigious increase of snorting, but not much accele- 
ration of their speed, — but at length the deep water 
was passed, and after drifting about a hundred yards 
down the river, the wsgon gradually rose above the 
sarface, and travelled slowly up the opposite bank. 

The rest of the party then commenced their 
march in Indian file across the river, keeping in a 
line with a tall Indian, who led the way across the 
ford. Most of the psriy followed the guide ; but the 
horses of some of us grew restive, snd missing the 
fold, we drifted a short distance- down the stream. 
Here we reached a small island, and tcrambltng up 



its bank, we gallopp^^' across to the opposiie side. 
Here we found the yoQng wife of the lotan, Chief 
of the Otoe Indians, standing in the edge of the wa. 
ter. She was about twenty, tall and finely formed, 
add her face, next to that of the wife of the Kioway In- 
disn, wss the most beautiful of any of the Indian fe- 
males we had ever met with. Her hair waa parted a. 
cross her forehead, and hung down upon her shoul- 
ders ; a small jacket of blue cloth was fastened a- 
round her shoulders and breast, and a mantle of 
the same was wrapped around her body. They had 
been presented to her by the Commissioner but a 
few days Itefore. She was standing upon a small 
sand bar, and the water was gurgling around her 
feet ; a short distance in front of her the deep chan 
nel was rushing with a powerful current. She 
looked at the water and then at her dress with an 
expression of almost childish sorrow. To swim the 
river would ruin them ; the Indians had all reached 
the opposite bank, and wore waiting for the rest to 
come up, so that there was no assistance to be ex* 
pected from them. 

Just then the hunters dashed by her into the deep 
channel : they did not even notice her ; they were 
used to such sights. I was the last of the party, 
and she knew it ; for though we could not speak the 
same language, there was an imploring expression 
in her large dark eye as she fixed it upon me, that 
told every thing. Still I hesitated : I thought ot 
pushing on ; there was a powerful struggle between 
selfishness and a dosire to assist her ; sue saw it, 
and speaking a few words in her own silvery tongue, 
she at the same time pointed to her new dress. 

There was something oo sorrowful in the tone and 
gesture, that I could not resist it. I took my rifle 
in my left hand, and reaching out my right, she seized 
it ; she placed her foot upon mine, and with a sadden 
bound she was upon the back of my horse, stooping 
behind me with her arms aroimd my neck. The 
horse upon which we were mounted had so long 
been accustomed to have his own way in every thing, 
that he grew very indignant at this new imposition, 
no doubt looking upon it ss an infringement upon 
his prerogative-^ut a heavy lunge of the spurs 
subdued his wrath, and he bounded forward into the 
rushing river. . He was a powerfiil beast, and took 
to the water like a sea fowl ; the river rushed and 
roared around us with an almost dizzying velocity, 
and we could feel the atrong nervous quivering of 
his limbs as he bore up sgainst its violent impegis. 
But occasionally as he went snorting along, he cast 
back spiteful glances at his riders ; I expected mis. 
chief, and it came to pass. We felt his hoofs touch 
the botttom — three leaps— he was up. the bank — his 
heels flew in the air-^tho arms of the squaw were 
jerked violently from my neck, and I saw her form 
describing a somerset through the air ; she landed 
upon her feet, and received no injury. The Indiana 
raised a shout of laughter, and the relieved horse 
now being satisfied, commenced his journey towards 
the Republican village. 1. 



•fo « • » * « 

Go, ftiM one! qaaff the narkllng wine, 

Let bluahinc morn still And thee 
To llpa SMire u>vely preaiiiif thine,— 

Oaths were not uiade to wnA ttaen ! 
Thy brow witn gaudMst wreaths adorn ; 

But ere the revel doses, 
Reworeof manv a JarUng thora 

Amidst the withered roses. 

Go— moclnhese bwoing tears that Ikll 

For fond devotion slicoted ;— 
Exult, if memory recall 

Tby vow so fUsely plighted : 
Away— to otben pledge that vow 

To me thus idly spoken ; 
The heart so ligbiJy valued now 

ThouMt prize perchance— when broken. 



T RAILROAD AND CANAL MAP. 

HI6 long promised Map is now ready for those who wls- 
If. Its (Ize Is 94 by 40 Inches. It Is put up in a convenient pedi 
ket form, In morocco coven, and accompanted by over 70 pages 
of UUer press, giving a concise descripUon of, or reference to, 
each Road and Canal delineated on the Map. It will also be put 
up in Marble Paper covers, so as to be forwarded by mall to an v 
part of the country ; tlie postage of which, cannot exceed 44, 
and probably not 25 cents, to any oart of the county. 
PubUshed at 3S \Vall street, N. V , by 
aI2 tf D. K. MINOR It J. E. CHALLIS. 



CT" TO'WirSBlBnD 4k DURFBB, of Palmyra, Maim 
faeturers of Rtulroad Hope, having removed their esublish 
nii'*nt 10 Hudson, under iho name ot Dui^ee, May tk Co* offer to 
ouppi y Rope of an;^ required length (without splice) for In- 
clined planes of Railroads at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them in uny ofthe principal cities in the United Stales. As to 
the quality oi Rotte, ihe public are referred to J. B. Jervi8,Eng. 
M. k. H.R. R. Co., Albany ; or Jame» Archibald, Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbonl 
lair, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

HttsLion, Columbia county, New-Tork, I 
Jannarr 39, lOM. ) 
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To lb* Edkor of Iha Railnwd Journal. 

Sir, — Aa a director of a railrond [-ompRny, 
inlODding to oommfinoe operntiona in the en. 
•uingyrar, my atieotion, in common with thai 
of tboM uooniated with ute, hna naturally been 
directed towards the public works ihM Imtc 
alrewiy been conairuoted in thi« country. 

But while, throufch the ni«cliuni of their rear, 
ly reporta, au opportunity has been afTorcfed of 
beeoauDK acquainted with the forma and coat 
of the dilfrrent modes of construe lion that have 
be«n adopted, there ia no data by which tc 
judge either of their durability or the compn. 
rative faeility by which tranaportation is eSect- 
Bdontheia. 

We have seniibly felt the want ofinforma- 
lion on theae two biter pointi, and as the dif- 
ferent trentiaes on the aubjecl of railroads cou- 
tain but little on whit;h to form any opinion, 
there is no reaource left to ua to obtnin the 
knowledge we desire, but an appeal, through 
the columns of your Talnable paper, to the r.n- 
gioeers or agents who may be connected with 
woricB of a similar character. We do this in 
the sincere hopea that thoae who are possessed 
of the facts ttuit may serre to throw any light 
on the subject, may feel the inclination lo < 
munieate them. Believe me, truly yours, 

We havB cheerfully inserted the above letter 
in oar (would that it were) ■■ valuable Joi^rnal, ' 
with our equally ainoere hopes that some oi: 
of our readers may comply with the request. 
. Bmea the eatablishinent itf our paipft, it has 



been our constant aim to collect and diaaemi. 
nate evervrnformation connected with the sub- 
ject of railroada. But while, alas ! we have duly 
communicated to our readers the facts, 
learn them, of a company having organised 
and commenced their work, we have seldom 
power to furnish any thing nf Ihe 
details connected with their succeeding opera- 
tions. That this has not been our fault, we 
can conscientiously assert. Seldom does 
week pass by without some, as we intend 
be, stirring appeal to our readers for comm 
nicHtione. To be sure, their lack of zeal hna 
been productive of Iliis one ndvantagt 
that oil, when scarcely knowing how lo eke 
scanty paper, the " printer's devil" has 
cried out " copy," we have taken up our ofl- 
recorded " appeal," and after slightly altering 
for its subatance must ever be the same, 
handed it over to him, to supply the vacancy 
would fain have otherwise filled. Surely, 
" note," " acrap," and " common-place 
books," of our different engineers, are an am- 
ple Btare>houst;, from which, if they felt so dia. 
posed, they could dnw an abundant aupply of 
valuable matter connected with the different 
works they have had in charge. If each 
would contribHte a portion even of the informa- 
tion that he ^us collected, it might be the 
means of^ireulating a mass of facts productive 

if mutual advantage. 

Sincerely do we believe that, if thia informa- 
tion could be thus disseminated, many projects 
of internal improvement, in which the interests 
people are materially concerned, Irom an 
knowledge of the coat, and advantages 
of Ihoae already constructfid. receive that im- 
petus which, urging them lo an early compe- 
tion, would prove to be an additional aource ol 
honor and profit to the members of that pro. 
feasion to which we address the above remarks. 
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I with pleasure we state that Col. S. H. Long, 

f the United Stales Corp 
„t this place on the 36th 
Memphis. Col. Long has been engaged for 
nearty three weeks in the arduous and fadgninr 
duty of making out an experimeatat nirvey of 
the country IVom Memphis across CamberMnd 
imtain, for (be h>eatioii of: 



road to unite the waters of the Mississippi with 



the Atlantic, by the broad waters of Chesa- 
peake bay. From gentlemen who conversed 
with him, during hia short stay here, we have 
learned that ihe profile of the country is most 
fnvorablp for the undertaking, and that the 
altitude and ineq'ialiiies of the Cumberland 
' lin are much less that was calculated 
fact, that he has found a route over the 
mountain, where it does not exceed an eleva- 
tion of more than 500 feet, and otherwise forma 
no seriouB obstacle. We ansioualy look for 
the report of thia ■oientiDe engineer. — [Colum- 
bia Observer.] 

Col. LoNo'a Soavav. — The following para- 
graph, from the Jackson Trgthteller, ia at once 
encouraging to the friends of the railroad, and 
indicative of that laudable spirit of co-operation 
which we are pleased to see manifested in dif- 
ferent portions of the State, and which is alone 
calculated to give rapid and auccessful pro- 
gression to the great public enlerprize in which 
people are so wisely erabarkjng: 
The country from Jackson to the river was 
pronounced by him to possess facilities and ad- 
vantages for the construction of the road, un. 
rivalled by any portion of Ihe United States. 
The difficulty of passing over the Buffalo 
Ridge will be much less than was at first anti- 
' lated. So far, then, nothing, except the will 

an enterprising people, ia wanting to accom- 
plish thia great work. Middle TenncMee will 
offer no natural obstructions but what may ba 
easily removed ; and if — as Col. Long confi- 



way will be open, and a most favorable time of. 
fered, for (he accomplishment of a work 'of in- 
ternal improvement, the most ma^ificent in 
the Union, and one, too, which will advance 
Tennessee to the very climax of wealth, pros- 
perity, and happiness." — [Ibid.] 

Gkbat Castinos,— The Screw Dock Com- 
pany, in New.York, has just imported a pair of 
hydraulic pressoK, to be usfd in raising ships of 
o large class. The castings for theae pressea 
enormous. The cylinders weigh sixteen 

each, and meaaure about seventeen feet in 

length, and nearly three feet in diameter. The 

5' inal coat was jC15 or 950 a ton ; the freight 
le packet ship George Washington, £150 
Jterling, or tTOO ; the duly »800 ; and the ex- 
pense of landing Uiem from the ship (200. The 
gross coat ia but about five cents a pound. We 
presume that so large caatinga as these have 
never before been seen in ihis country. The 
founder in England stated that it had occupied 
forfy men two days to remove them from one 
' ■ of his shop to the other. — [Journal of Coai- 
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We cheerfully give place to-day to the ^fol- 
lowing letter, and shall continue, from time to 
time, the extracts from the pamphlet, that ac- 
companied it, for the consideration of our nu- 
merous readers. Although, as Mr. Mills ob- 
serves, it is somewhat opposed lolhe doctrines 
generally advocated in our columns, our paper 
of to-day will certainly give evidence to him, 
at any rate, that those doctrines are noi ex- 
clusively advocated. Whatever may be our 
individual opinion as to the comparative merits 
of the substitute he proposes, for our railroads 
and canals, we have never for a moment pre- 
tended to set up our opinion in opposition to, 
and neglect of, that of others. Our paper is in- 
tended to be a " neutral ground," on which 
opinions may be interchanged without fear ot 
being controlled by any thing like a censorship 
on the part of the editor. 

New. York, Sept. 7, 1834. 
To tho Editor of the American Railroad Journal : 

Sir,— Though the subject of the enclosed 
pamphlet may seem to oppose the object of your 
valuable Journal, yet as you have in view the 
public interest, and the forwarding the great 
subject of internal improvements, you may per- 
haps examine and give an abstract view of the 
contents of the pnmphlet. 

Our citizens have laid out so much capital 
and labor in the construction of turnpike roads, 
that It is important they should be render- 
ed rnore» useful and profitable, by which the 
public interest will be promoted, and the spirit 
of monopoly counteracted. The improvement 
of our turnpike roads, with a view to the ope- 
ration of steam carriages upon them, would 
open a new era in our country, and give an in- 
creased impetus to internal improvement, as 
the expenses of making such b road would be 
within the means of every part of our popu- 
lous country to effect, ana we may imagine the 
amount of business which our citizens would 
derive from such a state of things. 

Very respectfully. Sir, yours, 

Robert Mills. 



Substitute for Railroads and Canals, embra- 
' cing a New Plan of Roadway, combining, 
with the Operation of Steam Carriages, great 
Economy in carrying into effect a System of 
Internal Improvement. By Robert Mills, 
Engineer and Architect. 

TO THJB PUBLIC. 

The followinsc papers are now in a course of 

Sublication in the newspapers of this city ; but, 
'om the press of Congressional matter, some 
time may elapse before the series can be com- 
pleted ; and as many works of internal im. 
provement have been projected, to be early car- 
ried into execution, the writer deems it best to 
present them in this collected form, that the 
whole subject may be examined at one view. 

The success which has attended the in- 
troduction of steam carriages on the common 
road in England, promitifes for these vehicles, 
working upon an improved roadway, a com- 
plete victory over the same motive power ope- 
rating on railroads and canals, simply on the 
ground of economy ; as the main point of con- 
sideration with those who embark capital in 
works of this nature is, What plan will yield 
the best interest to the capital invested 7 

Every investigation on the subject of steam 
carriages running on common roads goes to 
prove their practical utility ; and that it only 
requires an improved state of roadwaj for 
their operation, to secure their general intro-, 
duction, in preference to every other plaFi'* olF 
transportation ; nay, some of the advocates* ^ 
steatn cariiages, working on even comifion 
roads, bavegone so far as to assert, on review- 
ing their efficiency and economy, that in com- 
parison, " railroads, excepting in very peculiar 
situations, are behind the age ; and that those 
who embark capital in constructing them» will 



be great losers.^' Thoufj^h the writer does not 
entertain this idea, yet his impression is, that 
a more profitable investment of capital may be 
made, in adopting the proposed improvement of 
Ihe common road, ana putting steam carriages 
to work on the same, tnan in constwicting ei- 
ther railways or canals. 
Washington City, May, 1834. 

NO. I. 

The great expense of constructing railroads 
and canals, and the limited speed which, with 
safety, is admissible upon them, make it a desi. 
deratum to devise the means by which both of 
these obstacles may be overcome, and especial- 
ly the first, which must eventually retard the 
spirit of internal improvement in every part of 
the workl. 

The immense benefit which has been realized 
by the introduction of steam for horse power, 
and the capaoitr of locomotive carriages to 
overcome oostacles of ascent and descent on 
common roads, which are not attainable on 
railroads or canals, promise for these vehicles 
a victory, on the ground of •conomy, working 
under favorable circumstances of roadway, far 
exceeding what has been achieved on railroads 
or canals. 

Before entering upon a description of the 
plan of the proposed substitute tor railroads 
and canals, let us examine into the practical 
results from the introduction of steam carriages 
upon common roads, which will enable us 
better to appreciate the value of the substitute 
proposed. 

According to a report of a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons of Great Britain, 
(which Committee entered into a very minute 
and critical examination of the evidence given 
before them, on every point cooiieeted with the 
operation of steam carriages on common roads, 
and their utility for public purposes,) the fol- 
lowing was the result of their conviction. We 
give it in the language of the report. 

*' The inquiries made have led the Commit- 
tee to believe that the substitution of inanimate 
for animaal power, in draught, on common 
roads, is one of the most important improve, 
ments in the means of internal communica- 
tion ever introduced. Its practicability they 
consider to have been fully established ; its ge- 
neral adoption will take place more or less ra. 
pidly , in proportion as the attention of scientific 
men shall be drawn, by public encouragement, 
to further improvement.^' 

Washington, January 1, 1884. 

NO. II. 

The very first extensive trial of steam coach- 
es, as agents in draught on common roads, 
was made fiwe years ago, by Mr. Gurney, who 
travelled from London to Bath, and back, in his 
steam carriage; and, thongh part of the ma- 
chinery was broken at the onset, yet he per- 
formed eighty-four miles in ten hours, includ- 
ing stoppages. 

When Mr. Gurney gave in his evidence be- 
fore the Committee, in 1831, he stated there 
were twenty to forty other steam coaches build- 
ing by different persons, all of whieh hate been 
occasioned by his decided )ourney of two hun- 
dred miles in 1829. 

Mr. Farey, a practical and scientific engineer, 
stated to the Committee, that he had no doubt 
whatever, but that a steady perseverance in 
the trials made will lead to the general adoption 
of steam carriages, and was satisfied that their 
speed might be eight or ten miles per hour. 

Mr. Gurney stated that he kept up steadily 
the rate of 12 miles per hour, — that the extreme 
rate at which he had run was between 20 and 
30 miles per hour.* 

Mr. Hancock reckoned that with his carriage 



* A voiy curioiH &ct waa mflntioned by Mr. Garoey, 
with reference to an accident which happened, namely, 
** that the carriage, when npaec bv Sir Chorlea Dance^ waa, 
at that time, going at eighteen milea an hour, but no inyiuy 
happened, either to the maehiiMiy or.the peraona npoo it ; 
itiu 1 am of opinion, aaya Mr. G., that thia speed might be 
maintained, with perfect aafiity, by little ezperienoe in 
practical mfnfgTtmifUl '* 



he could keep up a 'peed often miles per bout 
without injury to the machine ; and Mr. Ogle 
stated that his experimental carriage went 
from London to Southampton, in some plaees* 
^ the velocity of from thirty-two to thirty-five 
iles per hour — end further, they asccnc'cl a 
hill, rising one in six, at sixteen and a half miles 
per hour, and four miles of the London road at 
the rate of twentv-four and a half miles 
per hour, with a load of people. Also, that his 
engine was capable of carrying three tonb' 
weight in addition to its own. 

ilfr. RusselTs Steam Carriages, 

[From the Edinburgh Obaerver.] 
Through the medium of a letter received 
from Glasgow, we are happy to record the 
great and increasing success of these car- 
riages. Our friend writes, that having re* 
commenced their i^gular business-career on 
Wednesday morning, they ran throughout 
the day with the utmost punctuality. The 
rate of speed may be judged of from the foL 
lewiug statement sent us : Ist carriage, No. 
4, 30 minutes ; 2d, No. 4, 34 do. ; 3d, No. 8, 
45 do. ; 4th, No. 8, 46 do. ; 6th, No. 1, 2d 
do. ; 6th, No. 1, 25 do. The distance h^re 
taken is from Trodeston, Glaagow, to the 
Tontine Inn, Paisley ; for although the car- 
riages start from George's square, they are 
of course not put to their speed until they 
have got clear of the crowded streets; but 
as this distance is at least seven miles, tlie 
rate attained by the last mentioned vehicle, 
which we understand is the one containing 
the most recent improvements, is not much 
less than 17 miles per hour. Another cir- 
cumstance, we are glad to hear, was that so 
highly have the public in that quarter alrea. 
dy begun to appreciate this new mode of 
conveyance, that the carriages were over. 
loaded with passengers the whole day. We 
observe, however, that the trustees of tbe 
Glasgow and Paisley road are by no means 
favorable to the undertaking, and have been 
for this week past busying themselves in 
laying down immense heaps of stones on all 
the ascents and best portions of the road, for 
the apparent purpose of obstructing the pro- 
gress of the carriages, though hitherto with- 
out effect. This conduct, as mifht liav^ 
been expected, is meeting with the general 
indignation of the people in that quarter. 

[From the Glaagow Courittr of My 1.] 

We have much pleasure in noticing Ihe 
last two days' most successful performance 
of the Glasgow and Paisley steam car- 
riages. On Wednesday the carriages per- 
formed six trips, running every hour from 
ten till three o'clock, and yesterday an equal 
number. The carriages were crowded with 
passengers, and so great was the anxie^ to 
obtain seats, that although there is accom- 
modation for twenty-six, it was found impos- 
sible to prevent upwai'ds of thirty persons 
from taking seats upon them. The average 
velocity of the carriage is twelve miles an 
hour, and the only impediment to a high cate 
lies in the extraordinary state of the road, 
which should at this moment be in the best 
possible condition, but has just been deeply 
bedded with broken stones, laid on in large 
masses, for the purpose of injuring the car- 
riages. This is a line of illiberal policy, 
which it is hoped the trustees will not per- 
severe in, as it cannot possibly in any way 
affect the success of the carriages, which 
will assuredly be carried through with ad- 
vantage, while the road is thereby rendered 
unfit for the purposes of general traffic, at a 
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great expeiwe to a public trust. At tfae sixth 
trip upon WednoaiHy last, and as tha steam 
carria([o waa coming up to the new metal, it 
was found dtat eDormous heaps of stone had 
just been laid down ; and the tremeadoua 
power requisite to bear through it smashed 
one of the wheels, and detained the carrii 
till it was replaced. 

[Pnm ihe Glnigow Hermld.] 

On the evening of Friday last, a highly 
terestiiig experiment was made upon the 
Paisley road for the purpose of oscerlaining 
the comparative merits of two of the compa- 
ny's carriages upon different constructions, 
A little alicr six e'clock tho carriages lefl 
George's square, with a full supply of fuel 
and water adequate for eight miles. The 
carriages proceeded together through ihi 
crowded streets, as rapidly as safety wouli 
admit, and along the Paisley road to a point 
a tittle beyond the two. mile house, where 
they turned and started together. After 
keeping exactly together for about a quarter 
of a mite, the carriage on the improved coU' 
atnictioti began to show a manifest superior 
* ity, and rapidly distanced the other ; and on 
arriving at the Gorbals, Glasgow, had gained 
half a mile, having dune the whole distance 
in seven and a balf minulea, while the latter 
required ten minutes. The same carriage 
bad, on the previous Wednesday, done the 
distance from the Tontine at Paisley to the 
Gorbals of Glasgow, being s<;ven miles, in 
thirty-three minutes, including stoppages. 
[From ibe Glugow Cuuri« of July 4.1 

On Wedr.esday the steam carriages com- 
menced running every hour, with passen- 
gers and luggage ; and they have since been 
plying with the moat iHumphanj 
The carriugea start from George's 
little before the hour, and proceeding down 
Queen street, take up passengers at the fool 
of it, and slarling from the head of Maxwell 
street they pass through Tradeston, where 
ihey again take up passengers. This gi 
Tally occupies about twelve or fitleeti 
nutea ; and the seven miles to Paisley 
then done in thirty or thirty. five minutes, 
fi few minutes are thus lelY to lake 
ply of water and fuel, with the complement 
of passengers, at Paisley ; and at the 
ceediug hour the same carriage agair 
luras to Glasgow. 

We also noticed in our publicatio 
Tuesday the kindness with which the road 
trustees, at the Glasgow end, ha^ accommo- 
dated Mr. Ruwell's carriages at their own 
Mpease (or drat of the public), with a suffi- 
<tiMit qaantity of new metal, to try their pow- 
Afs ; but we have since discovered that this 
kmdiy disposition has been carried a little 
too br, and that having fount) the carriages 
more than competent to the task of plough, 
ing through the stratum of broken stones, 
previously laid down, they employed a large 
number of men on the following day, to lay 
down another stratum of equal thickness on 
the top of the former, rendering the rasd 
aoarcely passable to any heavy load. Find- 
ing this expedieat also iueffisctaal, we learnt 
yesterday that borsee and carta and a num. 
bar of men had been engaged during the 
whole of the night in laying down loads of 
bitten stooea, to such a depUi that tbey were 
ebtig«d'ta cot awmy the bottom of the UM- 
gile in order to allow it to close over the 



uled in bringing 
thMo vohidea to tlw peifeetion hero inSca- 



llM difficultieB ■ 



ted, aud the qualifications of the inventor, 
are what scientific persons alone can duly 
appreciate; and we certainly cannot fur- 
nish our readers with a more striking esti- 
mate of both than by quoting the following 
observations from a very able paper on " thi 
relation between a machine and its model,' 
by Mr. Edward Sang, teacher of mathema 
tics in Edinburgh, and which we lind in tho 
Mechanics' Magazine for January last : 

At the surface of Jupiter, a steamboat of 
20 horses power would be unable to move 
the surface of our earth, one of per. 
haps lOOU horses power might perform pret. 
ty well ^ul at the surface of the moon, 
they mignt be made of perhaps 20,000 






[ the 



atmospheres in the three cases to 
alike. On Jupiter, a steam carriage would 
be an abeohile chimera ; on the earth, it 



barely po^ndte ,-Qbut on the moon, nothing 
would be more usual. An intensity of gra- 
vitation, slightly greater than that which the 
earth exerts, would altogether preclude the 
hope of obtaining a locomotive engine. As 

flat railroads they perform well ; as 
the road becomes inclined, they become less 
practicable ; and on common rood*, nothing 
bui the most eontvmtaate skUH in the sdection 

hevse of the mtOerial, at aeU as in 
the corUrivance of the parts, eon eoer be sue- 
sftd in ihtir construction. Security de- 
mands strength, strength requirea weight, 
weight increases the friction, friction calls 
for additional power, and power can be pro- 
id only by an increase of weight. To re' 
conciie these ctmfiieting daimt is nU the task 
for a beginner in mechanical corUrivanee, but 
for one mil versed alike in the theory and in 
the practice of the arts." 



1V> \ha Editor of tha Macbuiici' MmuiiM : ■ 

Be it known, that I, Ami Clark, of 
Berlin, in the county of Hartford, and Slate 
of Connecticut, have invented a steam en. 
gine, and that the following is a description 
thereof, a a a a is a circular cavity, formed 
principally by two concentric cylinders, of 
bich the parallelogram a, fig. 3, is a sec- 
tional view ; c c are standing blocks in the 
ity, secured to the inner surface of the 
ir cylinder. Fig. 2, a side view of one 
sf the four valves, marked d d d d,'\Q fig. 1, 
which are secured to the outer surface of 
the inner cylinder, and form, when closed 
by tfae rollers g g, ^ part of the outer aur- 
foce of tha inner cylinder, as shown at the 
standing blo^s, for the purpose of passing 
them with facility ; eee e e, figs. 1 and 2, 
the apanneia, or keys, which, by coming in 
contact with the rollers, //, will turn tho 
valves, radiating trMn the ceMie, to receive 
mire which will piepel them from 
the atmding blocks, and canae then to nm 
their circuft. Two of the valves are acted 
Upon while two an passing tfae Uocks, and 
Ittuis twice the snr&ce meisure of a sec 



tion of the cavity is acted upon CMitinually 

hile steam is applied. 

As the steam is admitted on opposite aides 
at the same time, it mil be seen that Uie 
pressure, however great, will not geae.rate 
friction. This engine gives no motion but 
circular ; the advantage in this respect over 
the reciprocating 1 need not mention. It is 
obvious to every mechanic, that in conimu. 
ally changing or rrvnrsing the motion of 
heavy bodies there is great loss of power. 
It will be necessary to have two valves to 
one block, that the pressure may not gene- 
rate friction; the more standing blocks and 
valves there are, the leas the weight of the 
engine in proportion to the power. "Hio 
circular cavity ought to he small in diame. 
ter, and tho cylinders which form it can be 
made with sufficient length to acquire the 
surface measure requisite. Tlie blocks may 
be secured to the outer surface of the inner 
cylinder, and the valves to the inner surface 
of the outer cylinder, if preferred, which will 
CBuae the outer cylinder to revoWe- 

Au Clak. 
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, [Fnm ike Uiiea Obtener,] 

9HIP AND STEAMBOAT NAVIGATIUN. 

We have much pteaeure in topening uf ibe Con 
tention held on the 11th instant in this ciiy, to uko 
into eeneideration the truly grand internal improve, 
ment, of making a ship canai. round the Niagara 
FaUtt and from Oswego to the Hudson, that a large 
number of delegates from various sections on the 
route met at the City Hall, when the meeting was 
dtganixed by calling C. J. Burckle to the ohair, and 
tppointing Joseph £. Hleomfieldt Secretary, pro 
tini. On motion it waa Resolved, that a committee 
of seven be appointed to select officers for the meet, 
ing, draft resolutions and prepare a metnorial to the 
legislature. Adjourned to 3 P. M. when the com. 
mittee reported the name of James G. King, (of the 
chamber of commerce New. York,) President; John 
Townsend, of Albany, A. B. Johnson, of Uiica, G. 
A. M'Whorter, of Oswego^ and Amos S. Fryon, ot 
Lewtetoni Vice Presidents ; James E. Bloomfield, 
of Utica, and James H. Bell, of New- York, Sec 
eretaries. 

The meetingwas addressed by Messrs. Burckle, 
Stewart, Gen. Smith, (of Oswego,) J. H. Bell, and 
J. E. Bloomfield, presenting the great importance of 
immediate action on this subject, asking the general 
governmen t to commence, as a national work, a 
Skip Canal for the eight miles required round the 
Niagara Fall8,|and that our State should execute the 
work of an enlarged canal for Steamboats thence 
from Oawego to IFtica) and from there to the Hud. 
son, ealcuia^'ed on the largest scale proportioned to 
the supply of water. 

J. E Bloomfield read a memorial containing much 
valuable information, which was adopted with several 
spirited resolutions. A central State corresponding 
committee, consisting of Henry Seymour. J. E. 
Bloomfield, A. B. Johnson, C. P. KirKland, Alvan 
Stewart, A. Munson, E. B. Sherman, R. B. Miller, 
and N. Devereux, were appointed to receive and an. 
Bwer communications, with full power to take steps 
to advance the project. In New York a correspond, 
ing committee, consisting of James G. King, Isaac 
Hone, John L. Graham, Abraham Varick, F. C. C\lu 
ting and James H. Bell, was appointed. In Albany, 
Erastas Corning, C. E. Dudley, and L. Beiiedict. — 
Schenectady, John I. DegrafT, Alonzo C. Paige, I. 
Rigga. Oswego, C. J. Burckle, G. A. M'Whorter 
aad Henry Fitzbargh ; with other committees on the 
route and adjacent counties. 



We have great pleasure in presenting to our 
readers the above detailed siccount of the Ca- 
nal Convention at Utica, as well as the follow- 
ing spirited resolutions, passed unanimously. 

Resolved, That experience teaches us that 
the Erie Canal must, at some future period, 
(which period is near at hand,) become inade- 
quate to transport all the products that will 
be furnished ev^n by our own State, without 
reference to other sections of country that will 
naturally desive a market in the city of New- 
York ; and that an enlightened forecast should 
induce our Legislature to adopt the proposed 
improTement, before it shall become indispen* 
sable, as the State will gain by this anticipa- 
tion a new and enlarged commerce, that will 
otherwise be driven to seek a foreign market. 

Resolved, That the great efforts of the Ca- 
nadian government, to improve the navigation 
of the St. Lawrence, and, by means of the Wel- 
land canal, to furnish an uninterrupted ship 
navigation from the great lakes to the Ocean, 
and the equally great efforts of some of our sis- 
ter states to divert from New- York the carry- 
ing trade and products of the west, admonish 
us to lose no time in counteracting these formi- 
dable, but noble rivalries. 

Resolved, That a counteraction can be effec- 
tually accomplished by providing a navigable 
communication from the^reat western lakes to 
the Hudson, for vessels of a construction 
adapted to the navigation of the lakes. 

Resolved, That this great improvement can 
be accomplished by constructing; slack water 
and canal navigation from Lake Ontario, 
through and along the Oswego river, the Onei- 
da Lake, Wood Creek, and the Mohawk, to the 
Hudson. 

Resolved, That the natural facilities for the 
undertaking are so great, that it may be com- 
pleted at an almost trifling expense in compari-l 
son with the great objects in view. | 



Resolved, That in the construction of this 
great improvement, vessels from Lake Erie may 
reach a market some weeks earlier in the spring, 
than tnrough the Erie canal ; and by means 
of the magnitude oi such vessels, theexpense of 
freight will at all times be less than by canal 
boats. These two advantages over the pre- 
sent mode of transportation will essentially 
counteract the difficulties that will otherwise 
induce shipments to Montreal, Quebec, and 
other markets— especially as the railroad from 
Utica may, if the state shall please, be used to 
complete the intercourse with the Hudson at 
seasons of the year when the Erie canal shall 
be closed. 

Resolved, That in connexion with these im- 
provements, the above navigation for lake ves- 
sels may, with but little additional expense, be 
extended to the Salt Springs at Salina, to Itha- 
c{(, at the south-western extremity of Cayuga 
Lake, and to Seneca Lake. 

Resolved, That a memorial be presented to 
the next legislature «n the subject of these re- 
solutions, praying that an examination and 
survey be made of the proposed improvement, 
to embrace its practicability, importance, and 
probable cost. 

Resolved, That the Central Executive Com- 
mittee appointed at this meeting give efficacy 
to the foregoing resolutions by corresponding 
with New- York, Albany, Oswego, Geneva, and 
other places peculiarly interested, and pursue 
vigorously all other measures which they shall 
deem serviceable to the great enterprise con- 
templated by this meeting. 

Resolved, That the several towns and coun- 
ties interested in the proposed improvements, 
which have not been furnished by this meeting 
with a corresponding committee, be rec^uested 
to organize such a committee, and notify the 
names thereof to the General Executive Com 
mittee at Utica. 

The meeting was then adjourned sine die. 

J. jS, Bloomfield, 
James H. Bell, 

Secretaries. 

Utica, September 11, 18.S4. 



Sandt and Beaver Canal. — There is now 
a fair prospect that this canal will soon be 
commenced. Nearly 9200,000 of the stock has 
now been subscribed, and the charter is a very 
favorable one to the company : it will be per- 
ceived by an advertisement in this paper that 
our Pittsburg friends have taken up the pro 
ject. — [Steul^nville Herald.] 

Miami Canal-^The locks, eleven in namber, 
which connect the main canal with the Ohio River, 
sre now completed. 



Safety op Lead Pipes protkctbd bt 
I'lN.— Extract of a letter from Mr, 6. Chil- 
ton, dated New-York, June 29, 1634. 

Dear Sir, — Observing, in a late number, a 
notice of Ewbank's patent tiimed lead pipes, 
and having had many applications for infor- 
mation concerning the danger attending ihe 
use of metal pipes for conveying water, beer, 
cider, dec, I have been induced to subject 
the pipes of Ewbank to a few trials, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether, from the 
occasional contact of acids, any deleterious 
solution of lead would attend their ordinary 
use. It is well known, that the common 
beer pump, with a leaden pipe, has frequent- 
ly given to the liquor a dangerous impreg- 
nation, especially after remaining stagnant 
for a time, and the beer in a sour state. 
The substitution of block tin would remove 
the apprehensioa of danger, but its greater 
price offers a strong temptation to the ase of 
lead. It appears to me that the lead tube 
lined with tin wUl answer the ends of cheap, 
ness, safety, and durability. I would there- 
fore invite your attentioii to the following 



experiments, which, if you think them of 
any importance to the public, you may in* 
serl in your Journah 

Experiments. — Various portions of lead 
tube, coated, some with pure tin, and others 
with different alloys of tin and lead, were 
bent into the form of a semi-circle, and filled 
with vinegar of different degrees of strength* 
After standing, some a month, and others six 
weeks, with occasional disturbance, the clear 
solutions were tested, first with sulphate of 
soda, and afterwards with bi-hydro-sulphuret 
ef ammonia. The application of the first of 
these tests, namely sal. soda, produced no 
alteration in any of the solutions, from which 
it must be inferred that they contained no 
lead. 

The application of the second test pro- 
duced, as was anticipated, a brown precipi- 
tate of sulphuret of tin. In the same man- 
ner, two fresh pieces of tube were filled with 
a strong solution of common salt, which re- 
mained in contact for some time. The solu- 
Hons, when assayed with the same tests, 
showed that nothing but a little tin was dis- 
solved. 

It appears that in all these cases, which I 
regard as galvanic effects, the tin was the 
mest oxidable metal, although, when not un- 
der the influence of polar arrangement and 
in the open air, lead appears to oxidate soon- 
er than tin. I^ is scarcely necessary to re- 
nind you that results similar to these were 
obtained thirty years ago by the celebrated 
Professor Proust, at Madrid, who undertook 
for the Spanish government an extensive se- 
ries of experiments on the different alloys 
of lead and tin, with the express view of de- 
termining whether the popular prejudices 
against the coating of copper vessels with 
an alloy of tin and lead, which is the com- 
mon practice, was ill or well founded. No- 
thing can be more satisfactory than the con- 
clusions he drew from his labors, namely, 
that as, in all his numerous experiments, nei- 
ther lead nor copper were dissolved, there is 
little reason to fear the solution of lead from 
the tinning of our kitchen utensils. I may 
just mention here, that I am in the habit of 
cleaning out my soda fountain every spring 
with dilute muriatic acid, which uniformly 
dissolves the oxide of tin without totiching 
the copper, which* I am persuaded will re- 
main as securely as the sheathing copper in 
Sir Humphry Davy's great experiment, and 
fbr the same reason. — {American Journal of 
Science and Arts.] 



dkchamet — The AdUms and Pasturet of 
AnimaU, and parHeuUtriy of Jfon, t/lut- 
trate beautifvUy the ohsemaions with re* 
spect to the centre of gravOif. 

A body, we have seen, is tottering in 
proportion as it has great altitude and narrow 
base— but it is the noble prerogative of man 
to be able to support his towering figure with 
great firmness, on a very narrow base, and 
under constant change of attitude. This fa- 
culty is acquired slowly because of the diffi- 
culty. A child does well who walks at the 
end often or twelve months ; while the young 
of quadrupeds, which have a broad support- 
ing base, are able to stand and even to move 
about almost immediately. 

The supporting base of a man is the space 
occupied by and included between the feet* 
The advantage of turning out the toes is, that 
without tailing much fiom the length of the 
base, it adds coosidenbly to the hfeadth« 
If there be much ait in walking oa tirp 
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perfect feet, there is still more in walking on 
two slender legs, with rounded extremities ; 
which, however, we oflen see done, by mu- 
tiiated soldiers and sailors. 

All the ladies of the empire of China haye 
to acquire nearly the same talent as these 
victims of war; for barbarous custom has 
crippled them, by confining their feet for life 
in the shoes which fitted them in infancy. 

But surpassing in difiicult^ any of these 
instances is the practice, which is general 
aoKHig the inhabitants of the sandy plains 
called the Landes^ in the south-west of 
France, of walking on stilts. The Landes 
afibrd tolerable pasture for sheep ; but 
during one portion of the year they are half 
covered with water, and during the remain- 
der they are still very unfit walking-ground, 
by reaiKm of their deep loose sand and thick 
iurze. The natives meet the inconveniences 
of all seasons by doubling the length of their 
natural legs, through the addition to them of 
the stilts mentioned, which they call des 
ed^asses. Mounted on these, which are 
wooden poles, put on and off as regularly as 
the other parts of dress, they appear to 
slrangers a new and extraordinary race of 
longTegged beings, marching readily over 
the loose sand, or through the water, with 
stops of eight or ten feet in length, and with 
speed equalling that of a trotting horse : their 
moderate journeys being of thirty or forty 
miles io a day. While watching their flocks, 
they fix themselves in convenient stations, by 
means of a long stafi* supporting them be 
hind, and with their rough sheep-skin cloaks 
and caps, which cover them above, like 
thatched roofs, they appear like little watch- 
towers, or singular lolly tripods, scattered 
over the face of the country. 

Still beyond the art of walking on stilts is 
thai which some persons attain of walking 
and dancing on a single rope or wire ; 
or even of keeping the centre of gravity 
above the base, while standing on the move 
able support of a galloping horse. A rope 
dancer usually carries a long pole in his 
hand, to balance him : it is loaded at each 
end, and when he inclines, he throws it a 
little towards the aide required, that the re- 
action may restore his body to perpendicu- 
larity. 

Much art of the same sort is shown in the 
attitudes and evolutions of the skater ; in 
the amusements of supporting a stick upright 
on the end of the finger ; and in many other 
feats of a like kind. 

AUUudes generally depend on the necessity 
of keeping the centre of gravity of the body 
over the base under variety of circumstan- 
ces, as in — the straight or upright port of a 
man who carries a load on his head— -the 
leaning forward of one who carries it on his 
back— the hanging backwards of one who 
bean it between his arms — the leaning to 
one side of him who is carrying a weight on 
the other side— the habitual carriage of very 
fat people, whose head and shoulders are 
thrown back, giving a certain air of self-sa- 
tisikction, — an air which belongs also to the 
state of pregnancy, and even to that of the 
dropsical patient, although producing in it 
so sad an incongruity. 

When a man wiUks or runs, he inclines 
forward, that the centre of gravity may over- 
hang the base; and he must then be con- 
stantly advancins his feet to prevent his fall- 
ing. He makes his body incline just enough 
to pfodttce the velocity|whioh he.desires* 



A man, in pulling horizontally at a load, 
is merely causing his body to overhang its 
base, so that its tendency to fall may become 
a force or power applicable to the work. 

When a man rises from a chair, he is seen 
first bending the body forward, so as to bring 
the centre of gravity ovier the feet or base, 
and then he ItAs the body up. If he lifl too 
soon, that is, before the body be sufiiciently 
advanced, he falls back again. 

A man standing with his heels close to a 
perpendicular wall, cannot, without himself 
falling forward, bend sufficiently to pick up 
any object that lies before him on the ground ; 
because the wall prevents him from throw, 
ing part of his body backward, to counter- 
balance the head and arms, that must project 
forward. A man, little versed in such mat. 
ters, agreed to give ten guineas for permis- 
sion to try to possess himself of a purse of 
twenty, thus laid before him : he of course 
lost his money. 

When a man walks at a moderate rate, 
his centre of gravity comes alternately over 
the right and over the left foot. This is the 
reason why the body advances in a waving 
line, and why persons walking arm in arm 
shake each other, unless they make the move- 
ments of their feet to correspond, as soldiers 
do in marching. 

Sea sickness is a subject closely related 
to the present. Man requiring, as now ex- 
plained, so strictly to maintain his perpendi- 
cularity, that is, to keep the centre o£ gra- 
vity always over the supporting part of his 
body, ascertains the required position in va- 
rious ways, but chiefly by the observed per- 
pendicularity, or other known position of 
things about him. Vertigo and sickness are 
the consequences of depriving him of his 
standards of comparison or of ' disturbing 
them. 

Hence, on shipboard, where the lines of 
the masts, windows, fiimiture, dec. are con- 
stantly changing, sickness, vertigo, and other 
aflfections of the same class, are common to 
persons unaccustomed to ships. Many per- 
sons experience similar effects in carriages, 
and in swings ; or on looking from a lody 
precipice, where known objects being dis.| 
tant, and viewed under a new aspect, are not 
so readily recognized ; also in walking on a 
wall or roof; in looking directly up to a roof, 
or to the stars in the zenith, because then all 
standards disappear ; on entering a round 
room, where there are no perpendicular lines 
of light and shade, as when the walls and 
roof are covered with a paper which has no 
regular arrangement of spot; on turning 
round as in waltzing, or if placed on a wheel ; 
because the eye is not then allowed to rest 
long enough on any standard, dec. 

People when in the dark, and therefore 
blind people always, use standards belong, 
ing to the sense of touch ; and it is because, 
on board of ships, the standards both of sight 
and of touch are lost, thai the effect on per 
sons is so very remarkable. 

But sea sickness also partly depends on 
the irregular pressure of the bowels among 
themselves and against the containing parts, 
when the influence of their inertia and weight 
varies with the rising and falling of the ship. 

From the nature of sea sickness, as dis- 
covered in these facts, it is seen why persons 
unaccustomed to the motion of a ship often 
find relief by keeping their eyes directed to 



eyes ; or by taking such a dose of exhilara- 
ting drink as shall diminish their sensibility 
to all objects of external sense. 

As no condition or form of matter escapes 
from the great laws of nature, we find the 
attitudes and general condition of vegetable, 
as well as of animal bodies, characterized by 
the necessity of having the centre of gravi- 
ty supported over the base. Thus, with what 
admiration do we contemplate the pine and 
other trees in the forests or nature, springing 
up to heaven as perpendicularly as if the 
plummet had been at work to direct them ; 
and on the brows of precipitous hills no less 
than in the level plains ! On a smaller scale, 
we see the grasses and corn-stalks of our 
cultivated fields illustrating the same truth. 
And whenever, in tree or shrub, accident or 
peculiar nature causes a deviation from the 
laws of perpendicularity, additional strength 
and support are provided. — [Dr. Arpott.] 



Flies, — It is well known that flies will 
deposite their eggs on any surface which 
affords a suitable nidus for them. 1 remem- 
ber a gentleman's son who suffered severely 
from the larvae (maggots) of a fly, which 
proceeded from eggs that had been laid in 
the ear ; but the most extraordinary case of 
this sort which has come to my knowledge 
occurred in a negro man at Keliitt's estate, in 
Jamaica. He was a tradesman, and a very 
intelligent fdlow. When I first saw him, 
his nose and his cheeks were very much 
swollen,- rendering bis fiice hideous; and he 
suffered much severe pain, I immediately 
suspected the cause, and soon succeeded in 
making the residence of the maggots so un- 
comfortable to them, by application of tur- 
pentine and olive oil, with green tobacco juice, 
up the nostrils, that they came away gra- 
dually ; but it occupied at least a fortnight 
before the whole were removed, so deeply 
lodged were they in the usual passages. I 
desired a man to keep a tally of the numbers 
of his torpnentors ; and he did so, 1 have no 
doubt, faithfolly '; afler which he handed it to 
me, and it is still in my possession. It con- 
tains 23 crosses (X) for ten each, and V for 
five, amounting to 235 larvoe of, 1 believe, 
the bluebottle fly. Almost all of them were 
full grown, and forming, perhaps, such a 
brood of maggots as never proceeded from 
any man's head before. Flies abound upon 
sugar estates ; and, when we recollect how 
oflen negroes go to sleep in the open air, the 
wonder is that similar incidents do not occur 
more frequently. — [Magazine of Natural 
History.] 



How to make a hotdl of Punch, — On the 36ih 
Oct. 1694. a bowl of punch was made at the Right 
Hon. Edward Rossel's boose, when he was Captain 
General and Commander-in-Chief of hie Majesty's 
forces in the Mediterranean. 

It was made in a fountain in the garden, in the 
middle of four walks, all covered over head with 
lemon and orange trees ; end in every walk was a 
uble, the whole length of it covered with cold col- 
lations, dDc. In the aaid fountain were the follow- 
ing ingredients, viz : four hogsheads of brandy, 
eight hogsheads of water, twemy-five thousand lem. 
ons, twenty gallons of lime juice, thirteen hundred 
weight of fine Lisbon sugar, flve pounds of grated 
nutmegs, three hundred toasted biscuits, and lastly 
a pipe of dry mountain malaga. Over the fountain 
was a large canopy to keep off the rain, and there 
was built on purpose a little boat, wherein was a boy. 






...... , jbelonging to the fleet, who rowed round the fountain 

. the fixed shore, where it is visible ; or by Lnd filled the cups of the company, and in all proba- 
Ulying down on their baeks and shutting (heir IhiUty more than six thousiwid men drank thereof* 
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^ronautie Steam Car. 
1^ tha Editor of the Mschinia' Higaziiw : 

Sir,-'— Herewith 1 sand you a proposed 
plan for an ^ronautic Steam Car, which, if 
you deem worthy of jour atlention.you may 
record ia your Register of laveatioDa and 
loiprovemeoli. Of the expediency of the 
project, your readers and yourself must be 
the judges. For my own part I should not 
h«ve thrust it upon your attention had I tbo 
eUghteat thought of its inexpediency. I am 
of the opinion that, if properly constructed, 
it will succeed beyond a doubt in calm wea. 
ther. Of the eSbct that would be produced, 
ahould JEo\wt unpack his chariot during one 
of its tcriat flightH, I am unable to ppeak ; 
but I presume the tempest -loased voyager 
would be able to conduct his frail bark with 
ma much skill certainly as our modem : 
nauts, who are limited in their operations lo 
a discharge of gas and ballast. The plan 
heroin proposed occurred to me Home yean 
since, but I have not availed myself of the 
advantages that arise from an actual experi- 
menl, because of the expense which must 
necessarily be incurred in the construction 
of such a machine. 

The sketch represents a side view of the 
car. A is a balloon ; B, the car attached 
thereto ; C, a helm In govern its course ; D, 
spiral vanes ; E, supports for the car wher 
at rest. Let two balloons, of the form re 
presented in the drawing, be made of silk, 
prepared in the usual manner, both of the 
same size. A silk netting is thrown ove^ 
each one, but is collected into a few cordi 
at a short distance from each extremity of 
the balloon. The balloons being placed he^ 
rizontally and parallel with each other, s 
ear is suspended a few feet below, in the 
manner represented In the sketch, being al. 
tached atfourpoints. The car may be made 
of any desirable form, of some material 
combining in an eminent degree strength and 
lightness. A light frame of wicker-work 
covered with oiled silk might answer the 
purpose. The car contains, 

1. A simple apparatus for generating hy- 
drogen gas, suitably connected with the bal. 
loons by pipes. Valves ore also provided 
for the intromission and eduction of the 
at the disposal of the n^ronaut. If it is 
quired lo ascend, a greater quantity of gas 
is introduced, the balloons buing construct- 
cd so as to admit of it. A contrary process 
causes a descent. The usual way of effect- 
ing a rise by throwing out ballast is there- 
fore wholly avoided, and the car is not nn- 
cumbered by unnecessary baggage. 

2. \ small steam engine of the simplest 
construction, with gearing to move the silken 
-vnncH or wings, of a spiral form, which are 
placed on both aid** of ih« aar. Tha b«il< 



er may be heated by the ciHnbustion of wa- 
ter in combination with bituminous or olea- 
ginous substances, on the principle of " Mo- 
rey's American Waicr-Burner." 

9. A helm of silk stretched on rods placed 
in the stem, to govern the motions of the 
whole. This may be made ader the man- 
ner represented in the drawing, where two 
faaa are joined together at right angles with 
each other, (its action on the air will rea- 
dily be perceived,) or by two distinct fans, 
placed 80 as to act vertically or laterally. 

4. A barometer, thermometer, compass, 
and the whole el cetera necessary for an ae- 
rial voyage. 

Let us now suppose the balloons lo be in- 
flated, and the whole with one person buoy- 
ant in the air, the balloons hei^g of sufficient 
capacity to sustain the whole. Gas is 
introduced till it rises. When a sufficient 
height is attained let the silken vanes be 
caused to revolve with rapidity. A rapid 
progTMStoeraoHon is the result. Should any 
of your readers think differently, or should 
they discover any difficulty, theoretical 
practical, they will please make it known 
through your columns, that I may avail my- 
self of the same mediom (with your permis- 
sion) to correct, acknowledge, or explain, as 
the case may be, as I hold myself in readi- 
ness lo answer all queries respecting the 
above, if possible ; and 1 am equally rea- 
dy to confess my error, if il shall be clearly 
shown. Its practicability rests upon thi 
truth of Wo points : 1. Can balloons he 
instructed of sufficient buoyancy lo support 
car Containing the above described appa- 
lusT 'Z. If supported, will a progressive 
motion be caused by the action of the spiral 
vanes on the air? When we reflect that bal 
loons have been made capable of raisiiif] 
four persons, and that the apparatus cannui 
exceed the weight of two pursons, the trutb 
of the first iif these propositions becomes 
sufBciently apparent. That the air is a suffi- 
cient abutment to cause progressive motion, 
if acted upon properly, is exemplitied in the 
flight of birds, where muscular action is ex- 
erted to acquire and maintain a height, as well 
8 to move forwards. The words of poetry 
s quoted in your last will bo strictly verif 

" Soon ■hall Ihy am, nnconqiiered cteara 1 oiu 
Drag ttwiluH barge, urdiivsthenipid carj 
Or, uii wide moving »ing«, BipandBl, b«ir 
Theflyiincluiriowi'ironghlhifieldiof air." 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, I would beg 
ou to overlook the many errors that mus 
ccur in this article. " I am no orator, oi 
Irutus is," and nni equally unskilled ir 
chiiining winged ihougiils to the parch 
leni." At some future lime I pin-pose u 
irniMh you with drawings of ,i newtv invent- 
ed I>ortablu Horaa Towar which 1 possuss, 
' hftva othtr t^warn in view bMidt ■ a tlMira 



contribute to iho ^"Vaocemeat of mecha- 
nic arts. I consider that yours is indeed a 
Register of Inventions and Improvements," 
id, therefore, a person unable to avail him. 
self of the usual protection by patent may in 
a great measure secure lo himself tlie cre- 
dit, al least, of his invention by publication. 
The world may then judge of the original!, 
ty of a project, mid a fair copy be present for 
the aeeommodation of those who would avail 
themselves of the adoantfige» of re-invaUum, 
•Fi-lt^i Respecttiilly, yours, 

B. G. N. 
Dexter, Mich. Ter., August, 1834. 



Apparatiit for extracting Calorie by Com- 
predion for heating Jtaom*. 

To the Editor of the Mpchuiin' Uagailnc : 

Sir, — It appears to roe most prohablo 
that some plan has heretofore been adopted, 

proposed, for extracting caloric by com. 
presaion for healing rooms, &e. I can only 
say that I have no knowledge of any in- 
stance of the kind, nor have I made any ex. 
periments on the subject, except on a very 
small scale, which however have been very 
satisfactory. I intend, soon as convenient, 
to construct an apparatus of the folktwing 
description : 

A cylinder six feet long and six inches in 
diameter, with a permanent partition er cy> 
linder-head in the middle, dividing the inte- 
rior into two equal parts. In each part of 
the cylinder is a piston with packing and 
piston rod, with cross-head and guides, as is 
usual in steam en gin OS. The two cross-heads 
are connected with each other by two rods, 
which extend from the two ends of one cross, 
head to those of the other, and of such a 
length that when one piston approaches the 
centre-head, the other recedes to the oppo- 
site end of the cylinder. On one side of 
the cylinder, and near the centre-head, is a 
branch, and within the branch a puppet 
valve, which admits the induction of air, but 
prevents its escape. On the other side, op- 
posite the first, is a second branch and valve, 
which permits the air lo escape from the 
first section of the cylinder, but prevents its 
rotum. These valves are drawn to their re- 
spective scats by spiral springs. Near the 
second branch, but communicating with the 
other section of the cylinder, is a third 
branch, with a cock-valve. From the head 
of this valve a crank or lever projects hori- 
zontally about three inches towards the cy. 
Under. To the end of this lever is attached, 
by a revit or moveable joint, a rod, which 
extends lo the end of the cylinder, having a 
hook or catch near tho end, which takes to 
the second cross-head, whenever the second 
piston is brought forward to the centre-head ; 
and is thereby, when the piston recedes, car- 
ried about three inches, thus opening tiw 
valve, and is then detached from the croaa- 
head by means of an inclined projection on 
the lower side of the rod coming in contact 
with a pin, which for this purpose projects 
from the end of the cylinder, and the valve 
is then instantly closed by a spring. Op- 
posite the third branch is a fourth, widi cock- 
valve, lever, and rod ; this rod also extends 

the end of^ the cylinder, and the end being 
bent backward comes within ; so that when 
the second piston approaches the end of the 

"ider, it comes in contact with the bent 
end of the rod, moves it two or three inrbM, 

id thus opens the valve : tha rod is ^un 
brought back to its first oosittea, thui «loaing . 
tba rain by the nppnweii of ilam K — ' *""'* 
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To the first branch » ^VV«.cb^*: * P^pe; 
which conducts air to the ftrst sec*-'^" of the 
cylinder from without : to the seoOM is at. 
ttLched a pipe, which receives the compressed 
air from the cylinder. This pipe communi- 
cates with another, being connected by a 
flanch or other joint, and having a valve 
near the joint, which admits the com 
pressed air to the second pipe, but prevents 
its return.' In the same manner the second 
pipe communicates- with a third, and that 
With a fourth, the order thus extending 
through any number of pipes, of any conve 
ilient dimensions, and any variety of posi 
tions, with joints and valves. These are 
called heating pipes, the last of which com. 
municates with the second section of the cy- 
linder by the third branch. Another pipe is 
attached to the fourth branch, which con- 
ducts the liberated air out of the room. 

These pistons are put in motion by wind, 
water, or other power, the third valve being 
kept closedy and the fourth being kept open, 
(which may be done by raising the two rods 
connected with these valves a Kttle out of 
their usual positions,) till the air within the 
heating pipes becomes compressed equal to 
iCbout twelve atmospheres, when the two 
rods, being returned to their places, are put 
ib operation. By this arrangement it will be 
understood that the pistons, being connected, 
aind the expansive force of a portion of the 
<5ompre88ed air being applied to the piston, 
t€ contributes much, if not most, of the 
power required for compressing it. Note — 
Id the foregoing description, the cylinder is 
Aipposed to be fixed in a horizontal position, 
but may be either horizontal or vertical, as 
nfiay be most convenient. 

I have not yet had opportunity of ascer- 
taining by experiment what quantity of heat 
may be thus obtained ; but I think I may 
safely calculate, that about three-fourths of 
the caloric contained in the air thus com- 
pressed will be evolved during its progrest> 
through the heating pipes; and that the at- 
mosphere contains at least one hundred de- 
grees of caloric when at the temperature ot 
zerof therefore, if the piston makes one 
hundred vibrations per minute, and compress- 
es al each one cubic foot of air, it follows 
that the temperature of the air contained in 
' a room ten feet square may be raised seven 
"* Ijr-five degrees in ten minutes; or twenty 
four rooms may be kept comfortably warm 
in the coldest weather. The liberated air 
must not be permitted to escape within the 
room, as it will be intensely cold, and might 
be employed to advantage in the preparation 
of ices, or in cooling apartments in warm 
weather. Yours, very respectfully, 

RUFUS POHTKR. 

Billerica, Mass., Aug. 16, 1834. 
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NoHee of a Hai»Water Apparaiug, ivnented by 
Mr. John Darkinj Engineer, Normick. 

Having observed a paragraph respecting 
this apparatus in a Norwi<ih newspaper, we 
WTot6 lo Mr« I>arkio, who, with commenda. 
U^'liberality and promptitude, sent us the 
MUttfxed letter and sketch. The system 
adopted appears to, be similar to that of Mr. 
P^xUlws liut al a temperature not exceeding 
that of boiling water. 

<^iM reply to your inquiry^ I cannot tell 
wketber my hot water apparatus differs from 
alLjSlbeM in Ui0 or ttol» never having eeen 
a aiflgl* de«CK ofitlia kind until aflartt ha* 



constructed my own ; and since that time I 
have only read the accounts of those, which 
are described in the Gardener's Magazine. 
I have derived much amusement from these, 
from observing that other attempts have been 
attended with similar difficulties to those 
which I had to encounter, before I could 
get this apparatus to act to my wishes. I 
have great pleasure in sending you a de- 
scription of it, in order that you may judge 
of its merits ; and if you think it likely to 
afibrd additional hints, and to be deserving 
of a place in either the Gardener's Maga 
zine, or in the Architectural Magazine, it is 
very much at your service. 

"The apparatus consista of a furnace, 
a boiler, cast-iron tubes of any diame- 
ter, an expansion tube, ^c. as shown 
in the accompanying sketch. The tubes 
may be connected with the boiler, in any 
way which circumstances require, and car- 
ried in any direction, so that they do not de- 
scend below the level of the bottom of the 
boiler. It being understood that a given 
number of superficial feet of tube will throw 
off a certain quantity of cubic feet of hot 
air per minute, it can easily be ascertained 
by the admeasurement of the house, and the 
quantity of glass in it, what quantity of tub- 
ing is required for it. 

*'I need not enlarge upon the efficiency 
and economy of my own plan of warming, 
ap you will be a competent judge of its qual- 
ities by my description of it. It certainly 
has a decided superiority, in every respect, 
over the common mode of heating by fines, 
and particularly in retaining the required tem- 
perature with a small consumption of fuel, 
and very trifiing attention. Boiling water is 
much to be preferred to steam beat. My 
own green-houae, in which the apparatus is 
constructed, loses but a few degrees of heat 
by allowing the fire to go out for six or eight 
hours in the night. A short time is suffi- 
cient to make the water boil acain, when it 
expands and displaces the cold water in the 
tubes, which are immediately supplied with 
hot water from the boiler, the cold water re- 
tiring through the expansion tube down the 
returning tube, whence it is heated and again 
projected forward ; thus keeping up a conti- 
nued circulation of hot water through the 
tubes for a considerable time, even after the 
fire has been allowed to die out. 

" This apparatus can be applied with the 
best efifect to horticultural and public build- 
ings of every description, mansions, offices, 
warehouses, dr3ang rooms, dec. dsc. ; and, 
as the tubes have no eonnection with the 
firai not a particle of Kurned air ia oommtt* 



nicated by them to the room in which they 
act." — [Loudon's Magazine.] w^8Jki.*i? -^* 
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Wheat. — Extract of a letter from Maine 
to the Secretary of the H. F. & H. Agricul- 
tural Society : 

" My winter wheat is sown between the 
1st and 7th of September, (but in the Con- 
necticut Valley may be sown as late as the 
middle of September.) With the wheat I sow 
1 J bushels of oats to the acre — ^the oats will 
be a protection to the wheat during the winter 
and a manure in the spring — sometimes I 
sow one to two bhds. lime to the acre, and 
one bushel of plaster of Paris the spring foU 
lowing. 

" Last year I made the experiment in my 
garden of sowing some winter wheat in the 
spring and cutting it frequently until 1st 
September, my usual time of sowing wheat ; 
it has succeeded so well that I intend next 
Spring to sow an acie with winter wheal and 
feed with calves, say 3 yearlings,, or animals 
that will not tread too hard or feed tpo close 
until September. 

'* The advantage looked for is that it wiR 
stand the winter better, and be fit to reap 
earlier than if sown in autumn. 

" Have you any of th Black Sea wheat ? 
The heads are large and will be fit to reap 
some days earlier than our common wheat, 
and out of the way of rust. Can send you 
i bushel. Have you any of the Skinless Oats 1 
If not, can send you one bushel." — [Hamp- 
shire Gazette.] 

Pitting Tukjtips. — As the turnip harvest is 
approaching, avc take the liberty or suggesting 
to those who cultivate the Swedes, our method 
of pitting them for winter. These pits are 
limited to two feet in width, and of an indefi- 
nite length, and are dug in a dry situation, 
seldom more than two feet deep. When the 
pit or hole is filled with roots as high as the 
surface of the ground, the turnips are laid by 
hand, the tops out, and sloping to tlie centre, 
until they terminate in a ndge which is gene- 
rally about two feet above the gound. The 
whole are then covered with straw and then 
with earth. The important point follows: 
The crown of the ridge is then pierced with 
an iron bar at intervals of a yard, and the 
earth passed out, so as to leave an entire aper- 
ture into the turnips, and into each of these ap- 
ertures a wisp of twisted straw is loosely in- 
serted. The rooth will heat, and unless the ra- 
refied air is permitted to escape, the turnips 
are apt to rot. The openings permit its es- 
cape, without danger of the frost dome injury. 
With this precaution we have not lost one 
bttihal in a thnutand. Tha lamt courta would 
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Lakoe Crops of Rye. — ^The Editor 

the New.England Farmer, alVer collecting 

much testimony in favor of early sowing, 

concludes with the following : 

Ephraim Wood, Esq. of Camden, Me. 
sowed 5 bushels and 3 pecks of rye in Sep- 
tember, 1822, on about 5 acres of gix>und 
newly cleared of the wood, which produced 
240 bushels — over 40 bushels to the bushel 
sown, and about 48 to the acre. Its being 
spwn early and in good ground occasioned a 
large number of shoots to spring from one 
root. In the yoar 1827, according to the 
Hampshire Gazette, Linus and Dorus Graves, 
of Hadley, Mass. had 40 acres of rye in one 
field, which was so stout and thick that the 
reaping of one fourth of an acre was con- 
sidered a day's work. It was estimated that 
the average product woukl be about 35 
bushels to the acre. The Newburyport 
Herald stated that Capt. John Sanborn, of 
East-Kingston, Rockingham county, N. H. 
raised, in 1830, 357 bushels of winter rye 
from 7 bushels sown, on 9^ acres of ground ; 
being 51 bushels to the bushel sown, and 
about 37i bushels per acre. Mr. Richard 
Adams, jr. received a premium of 820 from 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, for 
having raised, in 1830, 38 bushels and 3 
pecks of rye from an acre. Mr. Adams 
Knight, of Newbury, Mass. received a pre- 
mium of $20 from the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Society for having raised, in 1832, 
45| bushels of rye on an acre of ground. 
This rye was sown in August. Mr. Gideon 
Foster, of Charlestown, Mass. obtained, in 
1832, 38 bushels and 2 quarts of winter rye 
to the acre. Mr. Tristram Little, of New- 
bury, Mass. raised, in 1832, 45 busheb and 
20 quarts to the acre. Mr. N. Smith, of 
Roxbury, Mass. raised, in 1833, 72i bushels 
of rye on 1 acre and 264 rods. Mr. John 
Keely, of Haverhill, Mass. in 1832, raised 
from 1 acre and 13 rods, 46 bushels and 3 
pecks. Mr. Richard Jaques, of Newbury, 
Mass. in 1833, raised 35J bushels on an 
acre. 



fere with the leader ; no wound, thus or other- 
wise made, to be larger than an inch in diame- 
ter ; and no pruning in autumn. — [Gardener's 
Magazine.] 



Dky Yeast. — The usual method of mak 
ing good yeast, with strong hop water and 
flour, is in the first place followed. When 
this is thoroughly fermented, it is mixed with 
Indian meal until thick enough to roll out and 
cut into cakes. It is then exposed to the sun, 
and while drying undergoes a fermentation in 
the cakes. When perfectly dried, it is kept 
for use in a bag, hung up in a dry place. It 
ferments dough extremely well. A small 
piece, say H inches square, is sufficient for 
six pounds of flour. Yeast thus prepared is 
good for two or three months, but gradually 
^oses its virtue; the fermentation becoming 
tame as it grows old, and of course less 
favorable to the quantity of the bread. But 
there is no trouble in renewing it at any lime 
from the dry cakes. I have myself tried the 
experiment with entire success, and renewed 
nny yeast from cakes six months old. A 
method of making dry yeast very similar to 

this, has been practised by some distillers, 

and is alsoi n use in different parts of New- 
England, and called Turnpike yeast. W. 

[New.England Farmer.] 

Th« Forbst Prvnbr'8 Goldbn Rulks... 
No branche* lo be cat ofl!* which do not inter- 



(Froin the ronhcomlDg number of Uie Mvelianici* Mafasloi'i 
and Regiiter of InventlofU and Improvements.) 

STATE PRISON LABOR. 

In << America," the asylum of the op- 
pressed of all countries, the nation that has 
dared to declare itself *< free and independ- 
ent " of the whole world, where equal rights 
are advocated, and those who gain an ho- 
nest livelihood by their industry are as much 
respected as the man of the greatest wealth, 
it is a most extraordinary fact, that the sys- 
tem of our criminal jurisprudence has been 
for many years, and gtiU is, calculated, to 
make many an honest and well-meaning me 
chanic feel shame and disgust in conse- 
quence of the society with which he has 
been unconsciously brought into competi- 
tion and association — associated with felons ! 
with men who have committed some of the 
greatest outrages on society, and who have 
been nominally punished^ but who, in fact, 
derive more advantage to tJtenuelves from 
that nominal punishment, than they ever 
gained before in the same space of time. 
They are taught trades of various descrip- 
tions, they are well fed, — and many cases 
are known where the criminal has entered 
the prison in a weak and debilitated state, 
and leil it, in consequence of the excellent 
medical aid there afibrded, in good health, 
and apparently possessing a robust consti- 
tution, only to mingle with our mechanics ; 
and many instances could be stated where 
they have been placed in a situation to be 
the guide and overseer of the apprentices, 
and even of the children of mechanics. 

It is high time that such a state of things 
should cease to exist, and a system adopted 
which shall protect honest industry from a 
competition with the labor of felons, whe- 
ther carried on for the benefit of the State, 
or individual contractors ; and we feel con- 
fident that it is only necessary for the me- 
chanics, in every section of the Union, to 
second the exertions of the Utica Convention, 
and it will be done, and that speedily. We 
have official documents that will make it 
clear that the present system of puniskTnent 
has not that salutary effect upon those who 
have been convicted which many have sup 
posed ; and can state several instances where 
men have been inmates of the same or other 
prisons, three, four, and five times ; this we 
shall do in this, our present number of the 
Mechanics' Magazine, a work which, al 
though only known comparatively to a few, 
has been patronized far beyond any work of 
a similar nature ever issued from the press 
in this country, and which will ever be found 
advocating the interests of the working men, 
and its columns always open for their com- 
munications on any subject (except poliiics). 
Wo shall be gratified to be made the medi- 
um of communication between mechanics 
m different parts of th.e Union, and pledge 
them that ^e are devoted to their best 
interests ; and shall do all that men with our 
limited means can do, to disseminate such 



mechanics admitted to a full participation, in 
proportion to their numbers and intelUgencCy 
of the duties, stations, honors, and emolu- 
ments, of the country. 

It has been well remarked by the eloquent 
and learned Burks', that '< no government 
ought to own that it exists for the purpose 
of checking the prosperity of its people, or 
that there is such a principle involved in its 
policy," That such a principle does exist 
in this and other States, by allowing convicts 
to be employed in the various branches of 
mechanic arts, will, we think, be readily ad- 
mitted — a system calculated in every way to 
deteriorate and oppress the most numerous 
and useful of our citizens, the artizans — to 
injure the industrious tradesman — to promote 
and encourage immorality — and to throw the 
great mass of our trade into the hands of 
large capitalists, who have the means of em- 
ploying an unlimited number of hands, and 
are thus enabled to undersell the fair indus* 
trious man who is toiling only for a living. 

'< We the people" profess to govern our- 
selves, by deputing those to be our repre- 
sentatives who we believe will act in accord- , 
ance with our wishes on subjects of vital im- 
portance to the community, and therefore it 
has been chiefly owing to our supineness on 
this question, that this odious system has 
not long since been abolished. The recent 
proceedings at the Utica Convention, insert, 
ed in this number, at page 133, will show 
that the great mass of the working-men, and 
the friends of working-men, are aroused on 
the subject. They have suffered by its con- 
tinuance, in a pecuniary view, which, to- 
gether with the disgraceful associations into 
which they have unknowingly been intro- 
duced, by working with discharged crimi-. 
nals, has determined them to use all lawful 
means to put an end to a practice which is a 
disgrace to our country. If the practice of 
teaching the convicts some means of obtain- 
ing useful employment had the desired ef- 
fect of reforming them, there might be some 
excuse for the continuance of such a prac- 
tice ; but we know the contrary is the case. 
In a conversation, a few days since, with 
the Hon. Richard Riker, the Recorder of 
New-York, before whom many of these men. 
have been tried, he stated that not more 
than two out of every hundred that had been 
tried before him, and imprisoned, had re- 
turned to honest pursuits ; and on referring 
to Mr. Humphrey's report, made to the Le- 
gislature in March, 1834, we find he has 
stated to the Committee that fact. We can- 
not do better than insert his letter — it is as 
follows : ' 

"New-York, 27th March, 1834. 

" Gentlemen — ^It is not in my power to 
reply to your several questions at as early a 
period as you could have wished. A press 
of official duties prevents it. I answer a 
part of them. 

•* To your first question, to wit : * What 
portion of offenders sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary or to the state prison, as far as your 
experience enables you to say, reform?' 

" Answer. — I regret to say, very few. My 
opinion is, as far as my experience enables 
me to give an opinion, that there are not 
more than iu» out of an hundred of well at- 



informution as will elevate the character, and 

improve the condition, of the mechanics of| tested instances of durable reform, 
the United States; and to one measure es 
pccially do we stand pledged — never to aban- 
don the cause untU tbe see the present odious 
Stats Prison Mtmopoly done aWayi and the 



To your second question, to wit : * What 
portion of ofllsnders sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary or to tbe state prison, are again 
tried for a second offence 7' . 
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** Answer. — ^This question cailnot, without 
much examination, be answered with accu- 
racy, I can at present only say, that at 
every court of the general and special ses- 
sions held in our city, with few exceptions, 
several old offenders, who have been before 
sent to our penitentiary or state prison, or to 
the state prison of some other State, are 
again tried and convicted. 

'* To your third question, to wit : * Can 
the present penitentiary and state prison 
^system be improved ?' 

** Answer. — It can. On this subject there 
is no doubt ; the manner and details may 
be given so as to convince every judicious 
man. 

** To your further question, to wit : * Can 
the penitentiary and state prison system be 
so improved as to protect the virtuous and 
industrious mechanic and artizan against its 
influence and monopoly ; and, above all, 
against bringing felons in competition with 
good, dutiful, and upright citizens V 

''Answer. This question. is perhaps one 
which ought to be addressed to the Legisla- 
ture rather than to judges. My opinion is, 
that means can be adopted to mitigate the 
evil, and that means ought to be adopted to 
remow the evil altogether. The virtuous 
citizen should not, in any event, be reduced 
to the necessity of competing with a crimi- 
nal. The law must be unjust that leads to 
such results. 

'<^ These, and the other subjects of inquiry, 
I will, gentlemen, if you require it, answer 
at a future time, fully and in detail. 

*' I have the honor to be, gentlemen, your 
obedient servant, R. Rikeb. 

'' To Mr. Austin Baldwin, and the other 

Gentlemen of the Committee relative to 

the State Prison Monopoly." 

The above letter, coming from a source 
better able to judge of the effect produced by 
attempting to reform criminals by state pri- 
son labor than any one else in the eommu 
nity, should have its due weight ; and we do 
not doubt that it will. 

We will now produce a few documents to 
show the great benefit derived by the great 
capitalists in contracting for prison labor, to 
the detriment of the working-man. We will 
begin with — 

COOPERS. 

Contract for Coo^ring, by Abel We^herby, of Auburn— 
for 3 years, firom 1832— to employ 50 convicts, viz. : 

- AT STATE PRISON. 

3 at SOcenlB per day 91 00 

9at30.** " 8 70 

50«t88 " " 14 00 

3atl2^** " 37* 



From the above statement, taken from of-l 
ficial documents, it will be perceived that 
the profit of Mr. Wetberby, over the regular 
employing cooper, is 961 92} per day. 
What kind of competition is this ? It must 
be borne in mind that this is the loss of jour- 
neymen coopers. The master coopers' in- 
come, to cover shop rent, family support, and 
other incidental expenses, are not included ; 
besides, interest for three months, being the 
credit for labor in the state prison, is also to 
be added. 

Mr. Chichester, of Troy, has also a con- 
tract for 150 convicts at the coopering bu- 
siness ; thus, 256 hands are employed in 
one branch of business, robbing the journey- 
men coopers of 9248 32 per day, or 9*74,. 
496 per year. All other trades are robbed 
of their rights in the same proportion. We 
will give the number of each trade, and beg 
our readers to consider the statement re 
specting Mr. Wetberby as a fair criterion. 

At the Auburn prison the employment of 
convicts on the 1st of September, 1838, was 
as follows : 

TO WORK ON CONTRACT. 

Bedtick weavers and spoolers S6 

Shoemakers 44 

Coopers 61 

Heme makers. 50 

Tailors. . ; 38 

Cabinet makers 49 

Tool makers 40 

Machinists 45 

Comb makers 38 

Ck)ck makers...?. 22 

Coverlet weavers « 85 



ing mechanics, notwithstanding we have the 
authority of the Recorder of the greatest 
city in the Union for stating, that not more 
than two out of each hundred ever come out 
without returning to their vicious propensi. 
ties sooner or later * It appears, on refer- 
ence to Mr. Humphrey's report, that there 
were discharged from Sing-Sing during t)ie 
six months previous to September, 1883, 
ninety-nine. 

Of this number, worked at some meehaoMal 
branch ia prisoD.. 51 

Twenty-nine bad worked at mechanical business 
before they came to prison. Two of the dis- 
chai^^ mechanics have retumed to prison; 
and one pardoned on conation of foing to sea. 38 



TO WORK TOR STATE. 

Stonecutters ,. 

Weavers and spoolers 6 

Blacksmiths 6 

Carpenters 7 

Tailors and barbers 10 

Shoemakers. 5 

Wood sawyers and laborers IS 

Soap boilers and hostler 3 

Attendants in Wings 10 

Cooks and washers. 88 

Coopers 2 

Hpqjital nurses. 8 

ido. siek. • 6 

Invalids not employed 4 

Masons 8 

Laborers and tenders. 80 

Stocking weavers 3 

Females 84 



498 



18 



64 918 07i 

AT RitGULAR SHOPS. 

Average at rMular sliops, 64 hands at 

•l^perday 980 00 

18 07* 



' fialanoe ui Avor of contractor f61 98* per day 

Of the 64 hands, 9 only were coopers 
when sent there: of course, 55 are there 
learning the trade. From the above state 
ment we see that the contract was made for 
50, and that the contractor obtained the pri- 
vilege of 14 saorethan were contracted for. 
Now, then, let us see the advantage accru- 
ing to the contractor by this privilege alone^ 
granted, no doubt^ by favor : 

14 journeymen, at 91 86 per day 917 50 

14conYicts,at38oent8per day .3 98 

Profit OD 14 hands, per day, who were not 
eontracled ibr..**. «*...!.*. 914 dS 



Total. 



163 

"679 

Convicts confined in this prison were em- 
ployed on the 30th Sept., 1833, on work us 
follows : 

AT WORK FOR SALE. 

Locksmith shop 40 

Blacksmith shop 37 

Coopers' shop 168 

Shoemakers* shop.. 90 

Weavers and tailors' shop 18 

Hatters' shop 11 

Stone shops 174 

Lahorers m coopers' yard 88 

Do. frcMit yara 15 

North and senth qinurries 76 



645 



UmEMPLOTSD OR AT WORK rOR STATE. 

Blacksmith shop 19* 

Shoemakers' shop 9 

Weavers and tailors* shop 38 

Cooks, bakers, and washers, in kitchen 18 

Masonsj stone cutters, and laborers at prison 

buildinfli , 45 

Waiten, &c. in prison hall 15 

Sick and lame in hospittd 80 

Waiters in hospital 8 



166 



Total 811 

So that on Sept. 1--30, 1838, there were 
1490 coavicts being initiated into some me- 
thod of mixing with our honest hard-work- 



* At work in other shops. 



Leaving the aetoal number added to the whole 
number of mechanics... 19 

And at Auburn, during the same period, one 
hundred and eight, namely : 

Coopers 7 

Tool makers 4 

Shoemakers 10 

Weavers ■ * 15 

Tsikm 4 

Clock makers 8 

Blachinisis 1 

Smiths 3 

Comb- makers. 4 

Ibme and saddle4ree makers 8 

Cabinet and chair makers 7 

Scone cutlers 5 

Spoolers 3 

linman and bmss founder 8 

Carpenters 1 

Laborers 13 . 

Invalids 7 

Females 6 

Waiters, washers, and cooks 10 

Barber and gardener ^ 8 

~m 

Among those who have been re*committed 
we select the following — ^hundreds of others 
might be added. 

" Charles W. Zeiss — ^FirstUme sentenced 
to city prison, 1826 ; second time, August, 
1831, state prison ; third time, January, 1834, 
acquitted and arraigned for false pretences* 

<< James Gallagher — ^Three times peniten. 
tiary ; three times state prison. 

** Peter Bowerhom — ^i'our times penitaa- 
tiary ; twice in stale prison in New. York, 
besides having been in southern prisons ; is 
32 years of age, and been 17 years in pri- 
son. 

" Patrick M'Gill— Three times in the st«te 
prison for grand larceny. 

I* William Tryon — Once state prison ; 
twice penitentiary. 

** William Simmons — Once state prison ; 
twice penitentiary. 

" Etyler Jacox — ^Three times state prison. 

'< Brickbat, alias Owen — Once peniten-. 
tiary ; once state prison. 

** Henry Griffin-^Three times state pri- 
son, twice for forgery. 

''Josiah Hagar — ^Three times state pri- 
son ; died there — an aggravated case." 

Is such a state of things to be borne ? Is 
it not time that a most decided stand should 
be made against this worst of all monopo. 
lies? Are we to remain passive spectatf»rs, 
while our children, our brothers, and our 
sisters, are liable to be made the dupes and 
assistants in crime, of such a set of scoun- 
drels ? No, no ! We are persuaded that the 
mechanics, and the friends of mechanics, 
in America, will now ronse themselves ; they 
will feel it a duty upon them to give the 
most determined opposition to such a sys- 
tem-— to petition, to remonstrate ; and never 
to cease their exertions until they obtain ||b|» 
abolition of a custom so obnoxious and Jliy 
fraught with evil to the best interests of^ Qvi 
community. J* K^ 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Nbccssitt or PokilarEduoatioii as aNatiohal 
Objmt* ^. ^c. By Jambs Simmon. 1 vol. New 
York : Lbatitt, Lord d& Co.— Wiih all that we 
hoar end hare heard about the march ofmindt it is 
eertain thai the march of popular edncation has not 
been progressive ; and although most liberal sums 
are annually applied — ^in the Northern and Eastern 
portion of our RepabHo espeeially^to this object, it 
is yet in need of great amelioration. 

The political impnlse of the age renders this more 
and more ini|terative. Every where, privileges and 
castes are giving way befove the assertion of the 
equal right -of all to participate in the duties and 
powers of govemiDent,aiid it ta only throng adneatioa 
and early and general.ttaining and cuHnre, that this 
wholesome impnlse can be prevented from leading 
to misrule and anarchy. 

The work now before us is a republication. It 
is written and is adapted to the meridian of England, 
bat it discusses with much ability and force, qoes. 
tioQS common lo all countries, as to the necessity and 
tha best means of educating the whole people ; and aa 
such, it may be read with great advantage here. We 
haTo not room to-day for various sztracta we have 
marked, in which some sound and valuable augges. 
tions sre made : but feeling as we do the deepest 
conviction, that* even among us, the result of com- 
nxm Utehocl education falls far short of what, with 
the same means, might be acoomplishod, we shall 
find occasion to recur to this volume. 

We will not here take leave of the subject of po. 
pttlar aducation, without adding, that a volume under 
the title of *' The District School," will be published 
here in the course of a week or two, from the gene- 
fal ciranlatioo of which, having read a portion of it 
in MS. we anticipate much benefit to the cause. It 
dUouases, in a familiar stjrie, the wants, and the ac- 
tual fruila, of onr common sohool system, and aug- 
geaia alterationB and improvements, of, in our judg. 
ment, the greatest importance. As soon as It is pub. 
liabad, we shall take care to bring It more immedi. 
aialy under tho notice of our readers. 

Thx Oral System of Tkaching Living Langua- 
ges,' iLLITSTRAtKn BV A PrACT/OAL CoITRSB OF LrS- 

soNs IN THE French, through the Medivm op the 
Encush. By Jein Manbsca ; 3 voU; 8vo. New 
York : E. B. Clayton. 

The dile of this book almost explains its object ; 
which is, discarding grammars, syatenns, and arbi. 
trary rules, to habituate the ear and the attention of 
the learner to the language he desires to acquire, 
by hearing its terms repeated again and again from 
the lips of the master, after writing them down under 
bis direction, with the English synonym in a corres. 
ponding column. The plan adopted by Jtf. Manetea 
is the result of twenty years experience as a tescher; 
and every year added to his conviction, — and he is 
manifestly a man of a philosophical and reflective 
mind, — that in this way only can living languages be 
advantageously taught. As a proof of the value 
put by the most competent judgqs upon this hook of 
M. itfanesea, and as superseding any conunendation 
on our partf we may mention,^ that the head of a die. 
tinguished school in this city, himself a wdUin- 
structed and intelligent Frenchman, after examining 
•* The Oral System** so far as published, — for as yet 
we have only one volvme,— baa adopted it in hia 
achool. 

We know, too» that M. Mavuem has been eminom. 
ly successful in imparting instmetion according to 
his plan, and ihua have piaotieal evidence af its ex. 
cellence. 



QUEST OF thb Common Council, Aug. 19, 1834, IN 

COMMEMORATION OF THE LiFE AND SERVICES OF GbN. 

Lapayertb, by Ja$» A, HiUhou$€ ; New Haven, H. 
Howe dL Co. — ^The tone, manner, aentiments, and 
inibrmation, displayed in this address, are worthy ot 
an American who deeply feels the obligations of his 
country to Lafayette in her hour of seed, and who 
justly considers U part of an American's duty to vin 
dicate from European calumny, a name again«4 which 
in the long and turbulent annals of successive bloody 
revolutions, no crime nor inconsistency can be, with 
tiuih, recbrded. We are grateful for such a manly, 
elaborate, and eloquent testimonial to the life and 
services of Laftyette — and hope it maybe extensive, 
ly circulated. 

It will not be forgotten that Scotr, in his life of 
Napoleon, imputes want of vigitance to Lafayette on 
the occasion of the assault by the Parisian mob on 
tUe palace of Versailles. On that head, Mr. Hill, 
house thus speaks : 

His most essential service, however, to his fellow 
citizens of that day, was the preservation of order in 
;the capital. The Assembly, finding requisite some 
military counterpoise to the royal troops, chose him, 
with the King's approbation, commander of the civic 
guard. He was soon afterwards made Commander 
of the Parisian division of the Naiionml Onardt a 
force (some what like a militia) regularly instituted 
and armed throughout the kingdom pursuant to Ids 
advice. The old white, joined to blue and red, the 
colours of the city, were adopted as their symbol.— 
Addressing the Assembly on the subject of- this new 
establishment* he uttered these remarkable words. — 
** Gentlemen, I bring you a cockade which shall 
make the tour of the world ; and an instKOtioo, at 
once civic and military, which shall change the sys. 
tem of European tactics, and reduce all absolute go. 
vemments to the alternative of being beaten if they 
do not adopt it, or of being overthrown if they do.** 

Idolized by this nation^ military composed chief- 
ly of respectable and substantial citizens zealous to 
repress liceiitiouflness, he waa for two years the ab. 
solute master of Paris. His influence alose made 
her streets safe at noonday, and secured each return, 
ing night from the perpetration of frightful tragedies. 
During this period of frightful fermentation when all 
the ancient insiitttttons of the monarchy, crown,! 
mitre, and coronet, rooted prejudices, and reverenc- 
ed customs, w^i^e cast into the crucible of the As. 
sembly to undergo a transformation into forms of the. 
orotic beauty; Lafayette succeeded in oraservingtllie 
domestic sanctuary from violence, and more than 
once snatched his uuhappy sovereign, andthe ill.starr 
ed quean from impending butchery. 

That indescribable crusaile from Paris to Versail. 

les, composed of beings 

'* AbnailDsUe, unutterable, and woiie 
TbanfaMes yet have feigned," 

haa occaaioned a writer, not often censurable, to 
oil the candor of his own pure page by leaving 
there a surmise to the prejudice of one whose whole 
life refutes it, and whose interposition on this critical 
occasion unquestionably preserved the Queen. Sir 
Walter Scott had no rigkt to hint at disloyalty, or 
even negligence, on the part of Lafayete, after the 
unwearied exertions, and the known lacts of thai 
day. The interior posts of the palace were not in his 
charge. To the Swiss and the body guard, they were 
esclusively entrusted ; sad through a priTate paa- 
sage in teharge of, and overlooked by the latter, the 
assaasins entered. Lafayette soKcired of the King 
for himself and hia National Guard, the protection of 
the interiot posts also ; but the txterior only ware 
Igned him. Thia is expressly stated by the 
daughter of Neckor, who waa on the spot — in the 
palace — ^participated in the terrors of the nights 
knew all the movements; Communications, and in- 
structions of Lafayette, and would naturally remem. 
bcr them while memory continued to perform her 
office. ** It ia therefore absurd," says Madame de 
StaeU ** to cenanre M. Ladyetto for an event so 
unlikely to happen. Nosooner was he apprised ol 
it than he ruahed forward to tha assistance of those 
who were threatened, with an ardor which was ac 
knowledged at the moment — before calumny had 
prepared her poison." — But, however generous, or 
impartial, (and Sir Walter Scott is both,) a British 



court to Paria. But Lafayette apprehensive o^ 
danger to the Queen from the armed and infuriated 
rabble who wore yet liowliiif every blaaphemooa and 
obaeene eiecration uader the windowa of the pal- 
iace» proposed to her to appear with him on tha bal- 
cony. With calm dignity she presented herself.— 
Not being able to make himself heard, he conceived, 
says Sarrana, the happy idea of kissing the hand of 
Marie Antoinette. VHm Ut Asinf /— Five Lm Ay. 
eiU / resounded from tha multitude. He then led 
out, and embraced one of the Body Guardi whom he 
had just saved from assassination. Vive Us 0ardiB9 
de Corp§ .' echoed Irom the mouths of those tenais. 
tent remrmers. On his return to the rojrat closet, 
Madame Adelaide the aunt of Loma^embcalBedfaiaif 
and called him the aaviour of the King and his fsmi- 
ly. To the t|me of t'heir deaths the King, Queen, 
and Madame Elizabeth, publicly acknowledged that 
to Lafayette they were indebted, on this memofabta 
occaaion, for their lives. — These are the statenuuMs, 
of an intimate friend and aifl-de-eamp ef General La- 
fayette, who collected the facts from his own lips, 
and hia written mamoranda. By an Afneriean au- 
dience, therefore, they mil be esteemed of some 
vaiidity. 

Thia teatimony is concluaive. 

Complete Woeks of Sir WaLTCE Soott. Parte 
XXXV dk VL New Yorii, Connee Bt CooE.-^Tbia 
cheap and excellent aeriea is carried on as rapidly 
to the dose, aa the arrival of the copy from England 
H ill permit. The two numbers now issued comprize 
a large portion of the poetry of Scott — the h^der 
Minstrelsy, the Lay, the Lady of the Lake, &e. 

t 

Review of Professor Palfrey's S^mon on '* the 
Claims of Harrard College upon its Sons. — This 
truly eloquent and scholarlfke paper appeared ori. 
ginally in •• The Cbrietian Examiner** for this month, 
but is now republished in a separate form. There ia 
no graduate of Old Harvard who will not feel hia 
heart moved by the appeal and memories of thia 
pamphlet. 

It is, however, less in reference to this single Col* 

lege then to the general cause of collegiate educa- 

tion in the country, that we make the following long 
and seiisiblo eztcact. 

We suppose we should not be excused, if, having 
in another aspect brought the College tluia largely 
to the view of our readers, we should shrink fram 
adverting to notorious circumstsnces of its leceni 
position before the public. We would gladly be ex- 
euaed irom this reference, if we might. In the ex. 
isting poitnre of things, we have perbapaa difleiem 
view of its expediency, in the abatract, frptn iboee 
Irresponsible and uninformed persons, who lis ve not 
^riMled to discuss very delicate qneetiona louckmg 
the feelings of parents^ the prospecu of sons* and 
the honor of a roost venerable and meritorious in- 
stitution.* We shall not follow them in that dir. 
cnssioft. The case of the govermnent is not jrer Be- 
fore the public. Very probably it will ba« be^e 

a ^ 



timeat towards Lsfkyette* as of eemplaceney in the 
laurels of Decatur. 

^The King in compliance with the demands of tbv 
lb gave orders for the immedhite removal Of the 



so occasioned. But what aaid this editor, wheo better 
fTory writer is, perhaps, as incapable of a hearty sen.]|lntormation speediry reached himT Referring to hia 



* The wiintonness of the periodical press hae per. 
haps rarely' been more strikingly, manifested, than in 
the course of this business. We have taken nn 
paina to remember the iikstancss, but one happens to 
be before us. One o( the Boston prints, late in Julie, 
or early in July, had announced that " all the Senior 
class of Harvard College, who acknowledgied hav. 
ing approved of thecirdttlar,'had been dismisaed, snd 
that there would be no Commencement.** Nut a 
word of thia waa true. The Facility were holding 
meetinga ; but, as was fit under such circumstancest 
they kept their own counsel, to that degree that their 
own neighbors cottldnot term so much as a probable 
conjecture, how things were going on. When their 
deciaion» soma two or three, weaka after, ^Moame 
known, (t proved to be adismission^ not of the whole 
class, but a smaH portion of it. And that there will 
be no Commencement, is an aasertlon that eoold not 
be safely madot as late aa the time when weare wri- 
ting, towards the middle of August. 

Now fair men very often make Kistskes ; and they 
have a very simple way of procedure when they disco* 
ver that they have done so. Tliey say that they bad 
been miaiiiforaied,addingtor not adding, an expreasiett 
of their regret for any misol^ef whiekm^yluiTe beeft 



t>revf ens insertion, he naid, ^W^ wei^a igh rty : hu 
fortned in fsrt se/y. Vp WtMB fiuMligfWmimU^ 
had-noti>een p fuoe tftcedj hmt it i»M9 .€$fiff94^mm 
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long, by means of a report to the Overseers, or oth- 
•rwise ; and then, if occasion be, we, perchance, 
•hall he foond as ready as others to enter into its 
nariu. What wa oare to aay here, and what is here 
to our purpose to say, ia, that we have no belief that 
wny thiag has ooourrad« which ought, or will, with, 
draw public confidence from the insiituiien. A preu 
ty atroaf proof to the contrary is already furnished, 
by the ftigt, that, at the and of the last term, in which 
the diaeonianta occurred, so great a number of stu. 
denta waa offered tor admission into the Fraahman 
olassi that, if a like proportion as in past years should 
be hopt up at the ezaanaation in Commeocement 
weak<»HUid we know no reason why this should not 
be axpacted-— a larger «laaa will be formed than has 
ever entered. 

We are not, than, going to discuss the character 
of the poliee la we oi the College, or ol their admi. 
niatrition in any instance. They who coodoct the 
. latter are itnown, and the former are on record, and 
•fa alwaya on the trial of experience. Both are sub. 
ject to a control, — by a large foreign body, that oi 
the Board of Oreraeera,— which the wiadom of the 
GonuDonwealth haa judged to be sufficient; and 
when the College authority, ia the several depart. 
■Mata, haa entertained an iaqwrtant question, the 
public does net commonly have to wait long, to be 
acquainted, in detail, with facta and reaaons. But 
it is to our point to expreaa the confident opinion, 
that any possible disadvantage, greater or less, to 
which the College may seem exposed, by occurren. 
oea Hke those of recent date, is not to be o/len or 
long incurred through their repetition. We believe 
k impeeaible that the evil, whatever it be of such 
combined resistance to authority, should he perma- 
ii«Bt» because of our persuaaion that it stands upon 
iNfeces altogether insuffioiettt to sustain it. We are 
aatisfied that its grounds only need to be looked at 
with that careful attention, which interesting conse. 
qmeuces like those lately witnessed will secure for 
tbcm, to melt away beneath the view. And, apart 
from thia, we know the young gentlemen to be such 
good reasoaers, that the strength or frailty ot 
principles, on which they may have acted, will not 
eventually remain concealed from their perception. 
One of the grounda, on which combmed resiatance 
to authority in such an institution appears to proceed. 
ia a vague idea, that, in the relation implied in ita 
lawa, the governora constitute one party, and the 
students for the time being, the other; so that, ii 
there be supposed fault to find in such laws or iheir 
exeeution, the latter, being the sole party fai mterest, 
are the party to find it, and to insist, if need be, on 
a remedy. Now tbeatudents for the time being are 
not the other part in that relation, but a very email 
•portion of it ; a portion so small, as to be, numert. 
cally«— «lmost insignificant, we would say, if the 
word did not seem to imply disrespect, a thing which, 
above all others, we mean to be careful to avoid.— 
No doubt they are so situated, in some respectr, as 
.to have advantages, other things being equal, for an 
exact acquaintance with the operation of the laws, 
and peculiarly to fiael the present pressaie, ii the 
Jaws work ill. But they do not make up the party, 
for whose improvement and satisfaction the laws are 
ordained and administered ; no, nor are they so 
much as the legal, nor so much as the rightful, nor 
oo much aa the apparent repreaentativea of that party. 
The laws are made for the benefit of all the eduea. 
hie youth of the country, alike of those who may 
come, as ot those who have come under them,-*-a 
mimber, oi which that of the resident students at 
any given time is but a fraction ; and they are made 
lor the good and use of others yet, of the friends of 
those youth, and of the literary community at large, 
and of the body politic. It is not then for A, B, and 
C, whose names this year are on the College cata. 
logae, to understand a supposed mai-sdministration 
aa a summons to themselves to pot lance in rest.— 
They «*take too much upon them," those •'sons of 
Levi." Before they can modestly assume that cham. 
pioBshtp, they must get authority horn the youth of 
the country, «rith names beginning with all the let. 
ters of the alphabet ; and this done, they most get 
authority from the many others, who have a stake in 
the issue aa well aa they, and who, when they should 
be consulted, might or might not, be found to hold 
different views, and decline their interposition. 

What then is a person, so situated, to do, when 
he feels hiaMelf aggrieved, and they, with whom 
lies the discretion, will not right him 7 Is he to sob. 
aiit to bo oppresaed 7 There is not a question eaai. 
•r to be answered. He is not to submit to oppres. 
aioB. He ia to go away, out of oppraeaioa's reach*; 
He haa hie own discretion ia thia mattoTt Md -eoa 
amply eufficient for Ua own protection. The CoK 
iiito doti net iMiit ta keep Urn to opptfM»aftara 



difference of opinion unhappily arises, if he is not 
inclined to stay. Unless he be chargeable with one 
ot the higher offences, excluding him, by academic 
courtesy, from reception elsewhere, — a case which 
stands on its own grounds, and is very different from 
what we are now supposing, — the arm of College 
authority cannot touch him, an hour after he wills 
that it shall cease to do so. There is his remedy. — 
If there be mal-administration, it follows not at all 
that the coercive correction is for him. He is con. 
ccrned for it, true, and so are very many others. He, 
like others, under the obligations and with the advan- 
tages of the place which he fills, may use his influ- 
ence and information to have it corrected in a legal 
way. But that correc*ion is no more entrusted, 
either in law or m common aense, to him and his 
two hundred and fifty associates, than to any other 
two hundred and fifty citisons of the Commonwealth, 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty. When 
effected, it is to be through the action of a body, 
which the cocstitotion and laws recognize as the 
true representatives of the whole party actually con. 
cemed, the repreaentativea of the interest of stu. 
dents in Cambridge and out of it, and of their 
friends, and of the friends of the College, of learn- 1 
ing, and of good order. 

Another impreasion, which seems to be implied 
in Yecent college movements, is, that the relatioi)roi 
classmate, or collegcmate, imposes an obligation 
to maks common cause ; so that a man is concerned 
in honor to bring himself into trouble, by illegal 
measures, when legal do not avail, either to obtain 
redress f.)r Ms aasociate who has in his judgment 
suffered wrong, or, failing of this, to express bis in. 
dignation at the injustice. We speak under correc. 
cion, when we say. that we suppose this to be, at 
Cambridge, a modem refinement. In old times, as 
far aa we remember, general movements were oc 
casioned by some sense of general grievance. So it 
was in the great commotion of 17^ So it waa in 
that of 1807. Nor can we, — though it may, we 
grant, be through defect of memory or knowledge 
— recall an instance, earlier than within a score of 
years, in which resentment of supposed individual 
hardahip led to a considerable combination in illegal 
acts. Bat, now or old, this principle of action, we 
have no idea is going to stand for ever, inasmuch as 
it stands on no tolerable grounds. If I take my seat 
in a stage-coach with a stranger, I presently perceive 
chat we have one point of sympathy together, in the 
journey on which both are bound. If I have com- 
mon benevolence, I intend that his journey shall be a 
pleasant one, as far as depends on me ; and littlo ci. 
vilities begin forthwith to pass between us. If he 
prove to be an intelligent and well-diapoeed peraoo, 
( am of course pleased with the opportimity of such 
a familiar and unceremonious enjoyment of bis socie- 
ly. And after we have parted, ahould we ever meet. 
again, I ahall be gratified in recalling with him the 
igreeable cireuiustancee of ouraocideaial interview, 
and renewing the aa^isfactory communications 
which had occurred. If I have had auch a com. 
panion in a long voyage, all relations of this descrip- 
tion will have been multiplied, and all interest 
heightened that grows out of them. But, certainly, 
I cannot think of giving to every person with whom 
I may have chanced to whirl in an omnibus, or to 
pace a quarter-deck, auch a control over my agency 
and standing, that his honor b to be my honor; his 
quarrel, niy quarrel ; his discredit or loss, a thing 
that he must be relieved from, or else ehare it with 
roe. If begets Into trouble, I shall wish him, and do 
what I can to bring him, out of it. So much is due to 
charity. If I thinx he suffers wrong, I shall rsmon. 
strata and otherwiae intereat myself with the wrong, 
doer for his indemnification, in such a manner as my 
relation to the latter may make fit. So much is due to 
justice. If the ease seems to me flagrant* I shall be 
willing to put myself to much expense and incon- 
venlftice to have him righted. But it can hardly be 
so flagrant, that I shall find it my duty to acknowl. 
odge claims (on the ground of any accidental fellow- 
ship, independent of ihe claima of humanity,) which 
shall involve dissppoinmient and distreas lo other 
friends, to whom 1 am attached in obligations of the 
earlieat date and of the oloaeat intimacy ; and it ab» 
solutely connot be ao flagrant, that I shall be willing 
to disregard auch obligationa aa the latter, when the 
disreganl of them can be attained with ao. benefit to 
him whom I would aerve. Certainly I shall not, be* 
cause a man is my feliow-traveller, allow that he haa 
a right to expect me to take counsel in his behalf* on 
all occasions, of my feelings, which may be hasty, 
and of my first judgment, which miy be duU. II 
be looks to me for good ofileee on the common 
grounds of justice and geaerosiiy, as they bear on 
|tha relatiena between nuui and maO| thaae I under* 



stand, and there is no danger of their creating inter. 
ference with any of my duties ; but if on thoigiouad 
of a particular relation, then there are other relatieiiak 
which I ought to consider much mere ; ralatiooe; 
which will righteously call upon me, aa aooa aa thera 
is conflict, or danger of conflict, to give -them prao. 
tical precedence. 

Now a college, as far as the question before u« 
IS concerned, is a public conveyance, oarryiog ite 
burden four yeara from childhood into life« Nor ia 
it only, nor mainly, the length of the opportaaity 
afforded by it, to those whom it conveys, to aiatiftre 
a mutual intereat, which cauaea it to give a 
peculiar relish to the feeling thus inspired, xke ia. 
tercourse, Un which it afforda occaaioB, ia eonoeet. 
ed with common occupation in engaging atudiea, and 
with the rapid, and happy, and intense experience of 
youth. The college jonrney, in a word, is a journey 
towards fairy .land, over a region attract! re enough 
to deserve to He in such a line of way:; a jearney 
made by a party in high spirits, of quick perceptions, 
full of wit, unoccupied hearts, of like age, and with 
many other points ot sympathy. And no wonder, 
that the travellers should find it pleasant,and from the 
very beginning feel wery kindly tewarda ooe anotb. 
er. But after all that can be aaid on that side» still 
we cannot get so far as to say on the other, that a 
man is to feel himself bound, ior better for worse, 
for richer for poorer, for well-behaved er t^iguish, 
to whosoever, uoeeen by him till then, faaahanpaned 
to vault or blunder into college on the aame Midaiim. 
mer day with himself. We cannot find so much as 
a goodly seeming pedestal of mooo-ehine to uphold 
the fancy, thatanobligation created by that accident, 
— an aecident, it may well be, and often is, which 
neither the panics particularly rejoices in, — is to bin 
percede obligations which devoted years of a moth. 
er*s love have been eatabiiahing, and anxious years 
of a father's sturdy toil. Wa aubaiit, that that nocioa 
will not stand the looking at. It trembles and awaya 
under a beam of light, like a balanced needle in an 
exhausted receiver. It is soon gone to be in the 
limbo of «• things lost on earth." At all evenia, it 
I will not do for our "climate and mannera." It la 
quite too sublimated; too exquisite: too German, 
we would say, but that national reflections are illib- 
eral ; at least, too German after the manner of Pro. 
feasor PottiBgen*s daughter in Cannii<g*s play in the 
Antijacobin, who accoats another fair iravoller,whom 
she encounters in the common room of aii ion, with 
the proposal ; ** A sudden thought strikes me ; let ua 
swear eternal friendship.** — And then to go on, and 
in this summary offensive and defensive alliance, do 
battle, aa soon as the uncertain trumpet sounds, at the 
hazard of much that is interesting to one's hopes, 
and important in the view of one's food aoaeey^why, 
this does seem to us a moat incohereni oeiMauf .eoa* 
position of excessive amenity and exaggerated man. 
liness. It is Captain Mac Turk grouped with Oa 
mon and Pythias. Rather, it is the bravery of Hiac 
worthy, engrafted on the devotion of Araminta Vava- 
sour, and her gentle boardlng.achool friend : 

We walked ImsJ In hand to the road, love, 
Ws looked arai in arm to the sky ; 

And 1 said, when a forelgc postillion 

Shall hurry mc olf to Uie Pn, 
Don*t foff et yoor Mt.'dora TrevlHan,**lbc. 

We do not mean to leave any body at liberty her e 
to misapprehend us. We are not of those. If any 
such there be, who think lightly of the interest of 
the relation of classmate at college. Pertihance 
we know about its Interest, as well as younger men. 
Perchance we have bad, in our day, as much of the 
good of that relation as others and have aa much rea. 
son as others to know the worth of permanent friend- 
ships, there forir.ed and nurtured. But we hope we 
never saw the time, when we looked upon it as the 
great dispensing relation of life; if we ever did, 
that time is so distant, though we are not oCtogana. 
rians, as to have quite faded from our memory. And 
in these few words we have not designeJIy said one, 
to wound the feelings of any, who have been impUca. 
ted in recent transactions Quite a different sent!- 
ment from any which would dictate this, ia excited 
in every observer of tolerable rectitude of mind and 
heart. Those youth are our sens, or sona of our 
kindred, neighbors, and friends. Tliey are bom of 
the community's best bone, and fiesh of its dearest 
flesh. We love every man and boy of them. We 
could not spare so much as ono from the good pub- 
lic service, which we hope they are destined to ren- 
der. We woulil trust them to-morrow with any thing, 
in which uprighinesfl of mind and heart was alone 
concerned ; and with many things which called for 
clear judgment, provided the caae was one, in which 
the college idiopathy, we have been commontmg on, 
was out of the way* Ther is sensa and excellence 
among themi whiah ansuraa that their arrcfrci'if ihay 
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err, ihall be viewed mnoh more** in eorrow then 
ki anger.** We do not eipect Alcibia«Jee to have 
Socrates' gray kairai though ae often as he barms 
Mmaelf, he makva ns wish that he had, for hta pro. 
teotkui moreofthe philoaophy he ia atndying. In* 
dead, they nmat be nraeh more than eomraonly wise 
MMOy if, at twioe their present age, they never make 
great mistakea. And they must be very mnch more 
than commonly good ones, if their mistakes have 
never a worse source, tlian an ill- defined and ex. 
aggeraled feeling of honor. And they muat be very 
much more then commonly fortunate ones, if they 
are always told of their mistakes as good-naturedly, 
aa we have desired to comment on what we account 
such now. 

Lira op Mas. Siddons. By Thos. Cahpsbi^l. 1 vol. 
Now York : IlAapaa & BaoTHsas. — Siddons and 
Campbell — ^Lady Macbeth — and the Poet of Hohen. 
liiiden— of the Pleasures of Hope—of Wyoming — 
is there not in this association enough to attract all 
readers T and when thus attracted) they will abun. 
dantly have their reward ; tor the volume in which 
these namea are united is rich in interest and in. 
atruction. The criticisms by Campbell — the leiters 
and Jonrnal of Mrs. Siddons— the anecdotes— the fa- 
miliar hiatory and atage adventnree— here brought 
together, make up a delightful book. No one, 
moreover, can rise from the perusal of it, without as 
much reepect for the character, as admiration of the 
abilitieaand eminent professional akill, ol Mrs. Sid. 
dons. 

The last No. of the Ameriemn Qumrterly Review, 
TmUefrmn the Omrden of Koeeiiflf, SiewarVe 
Sketeke$ of Society in England and Ireland, The 
Doomed, The Token, and other now publications 
ehall receive early attention. 

New Worke. — Mesere. Key & Biddle will next 
week publish, Beckford*s celebrated work on Italy, 
Spain and Portugal. Mr. Beckford, as a gentleman 
of|^ taate. etands pre-eminent in England, and his 
Work, which baa resulted from a combination of the 
meet favorable circumatances, is justly esteemed a 
ekej ^mnwe of its kind. 

The same publishers have in press, a volume ol 
poeme by Mrs. Sigoumey, a lady who has always in- 
sf ructed while she pleaaed. 



Ltuttu.— We pttbliah to day an extract from the 

jonrnal of one of our navy officers, which present 

a moet gratifying view of the condition of that 

Colony. 

MONROVIA. 

Extract from the Journal of an Ojficer of the United 

Stateo Navy, 

DBCBMaaa 11, 1833. 
The town of Monrovia is on the south side of the 
Jonk or Meeurado River, and containa about 1000 
inhabitants. The bank upon which the town is built 
is so high, that they have the full benefit of the land 
•nd ses breezes — a very important consideration in 
Ibis hot climate. There are several good stone 
wharves upon the river, and large well nlled store- 
houses. Immediately upon landing we were met 
by a party of well dreased gentlemen, o( varioi] a 
hues, from coal black to bright yellow, by whom we 
were conducted to the house of Mr. M'Gill. the pre. 
sent Vice. Agent for the Colonization Society. Here 
we met most of the dignitaries of the Colony, Judge 
Johnson, Col. Barbour, Mr. Warner, Mr. Ijcwia, 
and othera. After partaking of refreshmants that 
were liberally provided, we visited the houses of 
the diflferent gentlemen, and were treated with uni. 
vereal politeness. Our arrival appears to have given 
^riae to general rejoicing. We found among the co. 
lonists many intelligent and respectable men, who 
answered all our questions politely and satisfacto. 
rily. Our intercom se was somewhat conatrained at 
first : we felt rather awkward, and there was some 
diffidence on the part of the colored gentry ; hot in 
a abort time, all this was thrown aside, and we con. 
vereed and aaaociated with the utmost ireedom. My 
name attracted the attention of Judge Johnson, who 
was originally from New Jersey, where the name 
ia common. Although I could not clairar the honor 
of a previous acquaintance with the Judge, we soon 
became intimate ; and with another of the party, I re. 
ceived an inviution to dine with him. The rest of the 
officers were distributed among the other gentle- 
men;' I found the house of the Judge a comforta. 



ble, well furnished two story frame one,and the dinner 
such aa you would get at the house of any of our 
most opulent farmere. Besides ourselves, the com. 
pany consisted of the Judge and hie two aona, a 
captain and lieutenant of artillery. Judge Johnson 
is a native of Trenton, New Jeraey, about fifty years 
old, and if I may judge from the color of his skin, not 
a drop of white blood lurks in his veins : a man of 
good sound sense, not much asaisted by education, 
the inconvenience of which he feels sensibly : and 
that his aona may not labor under the aame disad. 
vantage, every possible attention has been paid to 
the cultivation of their minds. They were so young 
when they left the United States, that they have but 
little recollection of their relative standing with the 
whites, and of consequence, are in a groat measure 
divested of that awkwardness still observable among 
the older men, and those who have emigrated more 
recently. We were much pleased with the conver- 
sation of these gentlemen. They gave ua a deal of 
information relative to the colony, of the many diffi. 
cullies they had oncotmtered, and of the its present 
state and prospects. There was one remark made by 
the Judge, ao replete with good sense,that it deserves 
to be remembered. Speaking of the United States, 
he said, that when there, hie greatest ambition was 
to secure the reputation of a good servant, in which 
he believed he bad succeeded ; aiul had he remained 
there, his life might have been dragged out com 
fortably enough ; but he was induced to leave purely 
on account of his eons. They were now,^ he was 
proud to aay, young men of the first consideration 
in the colony ; and in the United Statea he would 
have been deemed fortunate in procuring them good 
situations as houae- waiters or coachmen. The Judge 
does not confine himself to the bench ; he sometimes 
officiatee in the pulpit, and displayed great akill and 
courage at the head of the colonial troops, in some 
Ol their wars with the natives. The reputation ho 
there earned haa given him the name of the Wash- 
ington of West Africa. 

There are several shades of society here, but no 
distinct intermediate grades: all are divided into 
two, the good and the worihleoe. This laat cisasare 
by DO means numerous. Nino.tenths of those who 
fall victims to the fever are the lasy and diFsipated ; 
and those whom I found discontented and willing to 
return to their former state of bondage, were inva- 
riably among this class of people. 

After visiting two-thirds of the houses in Monro- 
via, rich and poor, we embarked for the ship just 
before sunset. 

DBCBMBsa 13.— In my remarka of yesterday, J was 
imgallant enough to aay nothing of the ladies---(/str 
«e« would be a palpable mienomer;) and however 
disagreeable 1 may find the duty, yet I am compelled 
to say, that the manners of the sofler sex did not 
excite my admiration in an unbounded degree : the 
cook and chambermaid turned lady, waa too evi. 
dent. However, there were some exceptions. It 
is a fact, attributable perhaps to the irregular habits 
of the men, that in the sickly seasons, the mortality 
prevails to a mnch greater extent among them than 
the women. In consequence, it ie eupposed, at the 
present time, the proportion of men to women is 
as one to three. Thie superabundance of women is 
the cauae of great inconvenience to the men, and 
diacontent among themaelvea. 

There is a considerable trade carrie4 on here — 
ivory, cam wood, and gold duet, are obtained from 
the nativea, in exchange for rum, tobacco, trinkets, 
dtc. Many of the coloniate are engaged in this traf. 
fie. Some have made fortunes : this has been so 
tempting a bait, that too many have embarked in the 
bueineae ; much time and money have been lost that 
would have been better employed in cultivating the 
aoil. Although a luxuriant eoil, ita productions fall 
far abort of being eufficient for the consumption of 
the colony. Recently, eome fine farms have^ieen 
opened, and they are beginning to turn their atten. 
tton to them. One of the principal merchants, 
Mr. Daily, a mulatto, and hie chief clerk, Mr. Hicka, 
an ebony.colored gentleman, hreakfaated with ua. 
No one, however censorious, eould have diacover- 
ed anything in the deportment of those men, that 
ahowed a want of good-breeding. 
' Mr. Minor, the colonial printer, dined with us. He 
is a little black gentleman, intelligent, but rather 



Dbcbmbbb 13. — We 'Applied the colony with acme 
powder and ahot, a boat, and other neceeaaries. 

" Dbobmbbe 14« — ^Tbe ship was under way before. 
daybreak, and by 8 o'clock we had loat eight of the 
coast of Africa, all well pleaaed with our visit to 
Liberia. J. F. S. 



diffidenu It waa evident he felt a. little abashed, 
seated by one of our lieutenanta, who had known 
htm when a alave in Virginia. Several of the offi 
cers have met with acquaiatances, and have taken 
peine to convince them that circumstancea of thie 
kind have no weight with us. We have had a, good 
many visitera to-day, who have been treated with 
marked ettention. Indeed, it ie due them, If it were 
merely in return for their civility te us. 



CHILOHOUD 
He muet be incorrigibly nnamiable, who is not a 
little improved by becoming a father. Some there 
are, however, who know not how to appreciate the 
bleeaings with which Providence has filled their 
quiver; who receive with coldness a eon's greeting 
or a daughter'a kiss ; who have principle enough 
properly to feed, and clothe, and educate their chil- 
dren, to labor for their support and proviaion, but 
possess not the affection wfiioh tnme duly into do- 
light ; who are aurrounded with bloaaoma, but know 
not the art of extracting their exquiaiie eweete.— • 
How difiPerent ie the effect of true parental love, 
where nature, duty, habit, and feeling, combine to 
constitute an affection the purest, the dee|test and the 
strongeet, the most enduring, the least exacting of 
any of which the human heart is capable ! 

The aelfiah bachelor may ahudder when he thinke 
of the conaequences of a family ; he may picture to 
himsilf littered rooms and injured furniture, imagine 
the iioiae and confiieion, the expenee and carea, 
from which he ia luckily free ; hug himself in bia 
solitude, and pity his unfortunate neighbor, who haa 
half a dozen aqualling children to torment and tm- 
poverieh him. 

The unfortunate neighbor, however, retnme the 
compliment urith iniareet, eighe over the hmelineae 
of the wealthy bachelor, and can never aee, with, 
out feelinge of regret, rooma where no atray play- 
thing telle of the occasional preeence of a child, 
gardens where no tiny footmark reminda him of bia 
treasuree at home. He has listened to hie heart, 
and learned from it a precious secret ; he knows 
how to convert noise into harmony, expenee into 
self-gratification, and trouble into amusement ; and 
he reape enough to repay yeara of toil and care.— - 
He listens eagerly on hie threshold for the boieter- 
ous greeting he is sure to receive, feele refreehed 
by the mere pattering aound of the darlinge* feet, ae 
they hurry to receive his kiss, and curee, bv a noiev 
i^ame at romps, the wearineae and headache which 
he gained in hie intercourse with men. 

But it ie not only to their parente and near con- 
nexions that children are intereeting and delightlvl ; 
they are general favoritee, and their careeees are 
slighted by nog0 but the strange, the affected, or the 
moroee. I have, indeed, heard a fine lady declare 
that ahe preferred a puppy or a kitten to a child ; and 
I wondered ahe had not eenee enough to conceal her 
want of womanly feeling ; and I know another Mr 
simpleton, who considers it beneath bar to notice 
thoae from whom no intellectual improvement can 
be derived, forgetting that we have hearts to cuhi. 
vate aa well as heads. But these are extraordinary 
exceptione to general rulea, as uncommon and dte- 
guating aa a beard on a lady's chin, oi a pipe in her 
mouth* 

Even men may condeacend to aport with children 
without fear of contempt ; and for thoae who like to 
shelter themselvee imder authority, and cannot van. 
tare to be wiae and happy their own way, we have 
plenty of aplenhid examples, ancient and modem, 
living and dead, to adduce, which may aanction a 
love for theae pigmy playthinga. Statesmen have 
romped with them, orators told them etories, con- 
querors submitted to their Mows, judgee, divinee, 
and phtloaophera, liatened to their prattle, and 
in their sports. 

Notwithstanding the infinite peine taken to 
nature'a lovely worits, there is a principle of reeia. 
tanoe, which allowa of only partial anceeae ; and 
numbers of sweet children exist, to delight and 
eoothe, and divert ua, when we are weary or fretted 
by grown-up people, and to justify all that haa been 
aaid or written of the charma of childfaood. Per- 
hape only women, their natural nuraee and faithfhl 
proteotressee, can thoroughly appreciate the attrae* 
tions of the first few months of human existence.-— 
The recumbent position, the fragile limbs, the leth- 
argic taates, and ungrateful indifference to notice, 
of a very young infant, render it unintereating to 
most gentlemen, except its fsther ; and he ia gene- 
rally afraid to touch it, for fear of breaking ita 
neck. But even in this stste, mothere, grandiiioth- 
era, aunta, and nuraee, aaaure you that atrong indi- 
cationa of senee and genius may be diecemed in the 
little animal ; and I have known a clatter of aor* 
prize aad jov excited through a whole Csmily, and 
matter afforded for twen|y ling iettora and innnagtf. 
able animated eonveraaitionat by aome marvellona 
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denoMtrftitoii of inceUect in e cre«tQro ^ l<mg 
ijlotbet, who could not hold iu hetd tttaigbtt 

Bat u soon •• the htby hat acquired firnmou tnd 
livolineis ; at aoon as it emilofl at a familiar face, 
and stares at a strange one ; as soon as it employs 
Its hands and eyes in constant expeditions of dis. 
eovery, and crows and leaps from the excess of ani- 
mal contentment — ^it becomes an object of undefina- 
ble and powerful interest to which all the sympathies 
of oar nature attach us — ^an object at once ol curiosi- 
ly and tenderness, interesting as it is in its helpless. 
ness and innocence. 

Who has not occasionally, when fondling an in. 
iant, felt oppressed by the weight of mystery which 
bangs over its fate 7 Perhaps we hold In our arms, 
an an^el, keptbnt for a few months from the heaven 
in which it is to spend the rest of an immortal ex- 
istonco ; perhaps we see the germ of all that is 
hideons and hate Ail in our nature. Thus looked and 
thus sported, thus calmly slumbered and sweetly 
smiled, the monsters of our race in their days of in- 
fimcy. Where are the marks to distinguish a Nero 
from a Trajan, an Abel from a Cain t But it is not 
In this spirit that it is either wise or happy to con- 
template any thing. Better is it — when we behold 
the energy and animation of young children, their 
warm afleotions, their ready, unsuspicious confi- 
dence, iheir wild, unwearied glee, their mirth so 
•asily ezciud, their love so easily won — to enjoy un* 
fostrained the pleasantness of life's morning ; that 
mominif so bright and joyous, and to teach us that 
nature mtended us to be happy, and usually gains 
her end till wc are old enough to discoTor how we 
may defeat it. 

Little girls are my fiivorites. Boys, though suffi. 
ciently interesting and amusing, are apt to he infect, 
•d, as soon as they assume the manly garbt with 
SI little of that masculine violence and obetinacy, 
which, when they grow up, they will call spirit 
and firnmess ; and the^r lose, earlier in life, that do. 
bility, tendemess« and ignorance of evil, which are 
ftheir sisters' peculiar charms. In all the range of 
wisible cioation, there is no ol^et to mo so attrac 
•ive and dellghtfal ae a lovely, mtelligont, gentle lit. 
firl of eight or nine years oU. This is the point at 
wrhich may be witnessed the greatest improvement 
mf intellect compatible with that lily-Uke purity of 
mind, to which taint is inooroprehensible, danger nn- 
■uspected, and which wants not only the vocabulary, 
but the idea of sin. Even the best and purest of wo. 
men would shrink from displaying her heart to our 
f axe, while lovely childhood allows us to read its 
very tliiHigbt and fancy. 

Children may teach us one blessed, one enviable 
nrt— 4he art of being easily happy. Kind nature has 
given them that useful power of accommodation to 
oireumstiBncee, which compensates for so many ex- 
ternal disadvantages : and it is only by injudicious 
management that it is lost. Give him but a moderate 
portion of food and kindness, and the peasant's child 
is happier than the duke's ; free from artificial wants, 
nnaseisted by indulgence, all nature ministers to his 
pleasures ; he can carve out felicity from a bit of 
haxel twig, or can fish for it successfully in n puddle. 

He who feels thus, cannot contemplate, unmoved, 
the joys and sports of childhood ; and he gases, per- 
haps, on the care-free brow and rapture-beaming 
countenance, with the melancholy and awo which 
the lovely victims of consnmption inspire, when, un. 
conecious of danger, they talk cheerfully oi the fu- 
tare. He feels that he is in possession of a myste- 
rious secret, of which happy children have no sus- 
picion. He knowf what the life is, on which they 
are about to enter ; and he is sure that, whether it 
smiles or frowns upon them, its brightest glances 
will be cold and dull, compared with those under 
which they are now basking. 

SUMMARY. 

For the Leites, an importation is expected by the 
•hip Washington, from Canton, which will have the 
charm of novelty, at least-.-e Ckinewe lady, with liu 
tU feet ! It is oven so — ^Yankee enterprise never 
lags behind any demand, and as little feet are all the 
rage — though not within the reach of a 11-— juat new 
it haa oecurred to one of our Eastern brethren, to 
•how bow little, feet really can bo. The lady will 
have n Chinese ationdant with her, and receive com. 
pony IB a parlor fnnUshed d U Ckhmse. She wilt 
Modt we are anro, a tpoeions apartment. 

A bear was killed last week in the village of Bel. 
loibiite, Pa. which he visited, by the inhabiunte, who 
turned ont, armed and equipped with their toots of 
&rado» withoat rsconrse to fire arms. 






The race boat Whitehall, owing to delays in pass- 
ing the looks on the Delaware and Rariian Canal, 
did not reach Philadelphia till 8 o'clock on the eve- 
ning of the day it left here. 

V> S, Mp NateheXf Rio Janeiro, Aug, 7. 
I have nothing new to communicate, except the 
arrival of the bark Madagascar, yesterday, from Bos. 
ton, with a cargo of ice, which being the first that 
has ever been seen here, excites great curiosity. — 
The Brandywine sails shortly for the Pacific. The 
Natchex and Ontario are here, and the Erie and En. 
terprixe expected. — [Gaxette.] 

Veuel 5oM.-*The brig Talmadge, 140 tons bur- 
then, built of the best materials, but one year old, a 
fast sailer, and well found in sails and rigging, with 
two chain cables, dec. was sold at Boston on Wednes 
day for the amall sum of 9^1550 cash. — [Gaxette.] 

Mr. George Jaekaon, sheriff of Opelonsas, Loui- 
siana, recently commiued suicide, in a temporary fit 
of derangement. He was a gentleman mudi respect- 
ed for his virtues, and beloved for his social and 
manly qualifications. 

A DiLXMicA. — ^The Missouri Legislature is liberal 
in granting divorces. At a late session 36 were 
lumped in a single bill ; and many of the parties di. 
vorced have since contracted new marriages. Mean- 
while the legality of thus granting divorces having 
been brought before the Supreme Court of the State, 
that tribunal has decided against the act under which 
proceedings were instituted, as ** unconstitutional, 
and therefore null and void.t 

What, under this decision, will be the position 
of the parties who have contracted other marriages 7 
We give the notice of the deoision from the Salt 
River Journal : 

Imfortant Decioiom, — In the case of the State of 
Missouri, for the use of David Gentry and wife, 
against Jacob Fry and others, the Hon. M. M'Girk 
delivered the opinion of the Court. The case was 
this : Gentry and his wife were divorced by an act 
of the last Legislsture, in the same act in which 
tliirty-six other persons were also divorced. Gentry 
sued Fry as the Guardian of his wife, after the 
paasage of the act, and Fry plead the act in bar of 
Gentry's right to recover. The question involved 
waa the constitutionality of that act. The opinion 
of the Court, declaring tke act unconoiiiutional and 
void, was delivered at great length- After the opi. 
nion had been read, the counsel for the defendants, 
being dissatisfied with the opinion, prayed for a re- 
hearing of the oanse ; which the Court, from the 
great importance to the public of the question in. 
volved in the decision, granted, and set the cause 
for argument at the next April term of the Court. 

From this intimation of the Court, of the light in 
which they now view this question, would it not 
be well for the Legislature to refrain at their next 
session from passing acts of this character, until 
the question shall have been judicially determined t 
If these acts shall finally be held to be unconstitu- 
tional, the effect of the number of such acts passed 
by the Legislature of this State, must be disadvan. 
tageously felt in the community. 

Last Satoiday's Gloucester Telegraph states, that 
while some workmen were engaged in digging a cet 
lar for a house about to be erected near Mr. Hough's 
rope walk, they discovered an Indian, in a sitting 
posture, facing the east, and surrounded with clem 
shells. 

Explooion — The Powder Mills, situate at the west 
end of Fifth street, near Mill Creek, exploded yester- 
day morning, for the third time. We understand 
there was one man killed, and another wounded. Is 
it not high time that these Mills be removed farther 
from the city, to a more retired place. — [Cincinnati 
Gaxette.] 

[From the Mobiie Regieter of 4ih inH.] 
Steamboat Expix>sion. — Painful Oeeurrenee. — 
We have just learned that the boiler of the steamboat 
Tom, while stopping at Blakeley on Monday even, 
ing last for the exchange of the mail at that place, 
burst, by which accident three persons loot their 
Kves. Fears were entertained that others who have 
not been found are also dead, and that one or two who 
are badly injured, will not recover. The boat ws 
understmid was broke about midships, and almost in. 
•taotly sank in about 35 or 40 tbet water. Soi^e of 



the mails on board it is feared are loet, though it is 
said one bag waa picked up, afloat. The porsoos 
dead are, James C. Cook, first engiaeeri a earpontar 
by the name of Wilaoo, and a fireman belonging to 
Mr. William Kitchen. A paaaenger, an elderly ffon. 
tleman, wearing hia hair in a ooe, name unknown, is 
also supposed to be among the Itilled. 

Since writing the above we have learned from the 
captain of the boat, that the elderly peraon who waa 
suppoeod to be among the missing, is safe, and that 
all of the mails have been recovered — all of which 
we hope may turn out true. 

Earthquake, — A slight shock of an earthquake 
was felt at Savannah, between 13 and 1 o'clock on 
the 13th instant. For some daya previous, the wea- 
ther had been unusually cool for this season of the 

year. 

Moot dootruetive Fire at SoreL-^Oa Sunday after- 
noon, about one o^clock, a fire broke out in the house 
of Mr. Oeerge Oorge, Sorel, situated next to one of 
the eteamboat wharves, and ere the progress of the 
flames could be arrested, twelve houses and the mar- 
ket building, it appears, were destroyed by fire, and 
another houee pulled down to intetpoee a barrier to 
the violence of the conflagration. 

Grbat Fiai At Utica. 
From the Oneida Demo6rat, ThurodauS^eloek A, M. 

At about 1 O'clock this mominc a nre broke out in 
the rear of a house owned by Mr. Dupree, On the 
west side of Catharine atreet, which was sui rounded 
by wooden buildings, and before it could be got un- 
der had burned to the ground 31 buildings, and un- 
roofed two more. The fnmiture and property, in 
nearly all, was saved. We can form no eatimate of 
the loss which can be relied on, but think it cannot 
exceed 9^0,000 principally in buildings. As near 
aa we can now learn, the buildings burned are as 
follows : 

3 Brick dwellings oo Catherine etreot. 

3 Wooden buildings on Catherine street. 

4 Wood dwellings in rear of the above. 

4 Wood dwellings on Catherine street, east from 
the eomer of Franklin street. 

3 Wood dwellings on Franklin street. 

1 Barn on Franklin utreet. 

1 Wood building in rear. 

3 Brick buildinga on Genesee street, owned wd 
occupied by William Clark, Eeq. aa the Oneida 
Temperance House ; in one of which, adjoining the 
Temperance House, the Post Office was kept. 

3 Wood dwellings on Catherine street, wesl of 
Franklin ; unroofed. Here the fire waa extinguish, 
ed in that quarter, saving the Theatre, which stande 
next. 

3 Wood dwellings next west of the Theatre wero 
nearly torn down, to stop its progrese when it should 
arrive there. But the exertiona of the Firemen ren. 
dered the precaution unneceseary. By the prompt, 
ness of the Poet Master, Mr. A. G. Dauby, aided by 
several citisens, all thb mopnTv or thr Posrr Or. 
rioB WAS SAVED. At half ;)a8t 4, by the most strenu. 
otts exertions, the ^ro waa mastered. 

P. 8. Nine o*clock. At half pact 8 o^dock . the 
engines were anin ealled out, by the rlsiuf of tfao 
fire in the Post Office building, and are still at work, 
but no further progress of the fire is anticipated. 

ProUfie, — Mr. Robert Mitchell of Bovine, in thie 
county, has raiaed the preeent season, three calves 
from one cow. It is seldom that an instance of this 
kind oceum, particularly where the calves all liva 
and do well, as in this caee.^Delhi Gaz.] 

We know not where more appropriately than at 

Booina such an occurrence could take plaee. 

Charleston, (S. C.) Sept. 18. — Singular Occur, 
renee, — A large Alligator, about 7 feet long, was shot 
in tho dock at Fitzsiroons* wharf, yesterday after- 
noon, by a Captain of a vesael. The whole charge 
was lodged in the head of the motuter, and he died 
immediately. 

Peacheo. — Beat thie who can. — Jeremiah Daucby, 
of this city, presented us this morning urith a peacb, 
the product of his own garden, which for weight and 
dimenaions surpasses any fruit of this description we 
have ever seen ; iu circumference is 9 1.3 inches, 
and the weight 8 ouncec-^Troy Whig.l * 

FOREIGN INTELUGENCE. 

Lai BR FROM EuoofR. — By the ship Mohamk, from 

Havre. Paris dates of the 9th ond Londoo of the 5ih 

alt. are received. On tho 5th, in tho House of Lords, 

Lord Londonderry made his promised motion on tho 
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loMigoreUlions of England, finding iauU with every 
thiag. L«nl Melboarne treated the apeech of the 
neble Lord as one ao light and negligent in inannef 
and matter, as to render reply needleas, and an 
awers to hia various desultory questions improper. 

The aecounts from the north of Spain are later a 
little than those receivad yesterday by the way ot 
Cadis, and repreaaat the ease of the Pretender aa 
alflM>at hopelesa* Hia escape by sea will be pre- 
vented by the French and English vessels of war 
erviaiiicfor that purpose off the coast of Spain, and 
Gen. HarUfe is stationed oa the line of the French 
frontier to receive him, if he should seek lefuge in 
France. 

The pspers speak of the readiness both of Prance 
and Enffland to interpose if required a main armies in 
iMiorinc tnuivullity to Spain. It is ev#n said that 
France has been called upon by ihe Queen Regent 
lor oo-oparation. 



Lats raoM EuaopB.^Many ships from Europe 
arrived laat week* The latest dates however, to 
theiftb, alt: from London, are by the Champlain, 
packet ship, which sailed from Liverpool on the 
17th nil. 

Pkrltament w&s prorogued on the I5th. The two 
Hdttaea appear to have been thoroughly|pitted againat 
each other- for some days previous to the prorogation. 

In the House of Lords, Aug. 11th, after an aui. 
mated debate, tiie Iriab tithes bill was rejuaed a se- 
cqimI: readings by a vote of 189 to 123, Majority 
agatnal the aecond reading, and of consequence a* 
gainat Ministers, 67. 

The Poor Laws Amendment ^Bill passed the 
House of Commons on the 8th, after some amend. 
majBta. 

The King gave his royal aseent to the Church 
Temiioralities (Ireland) Bill, tho Court of Chancery 
(Ireland) Bill, the Registration of Voters (Scotland) 
BUI, the South Australian Colonization Bill, the Sale 
of Beer Bill, and to several other bills. 

Accounts from Napoli to July 8, state that Mains 
had sabmitted, and that Greece was just returning to 
GOiaplate tranquility. 

The news from Spain is decidedly favorable to 
the Queen. 

The Cholera had broken out at Gottenburg. — 
Thirty persona died in one of the suburbs in the 
eouHe of a few day, and seven or eight in the city. 
The same disease was quite prevalent in Dublin. 

Dgm Miguel was at Genoa on the 529th of July, and 
waa said to be watching with intense interest the 
movements in Spain. The Gazette de France con. 
tains what purports to be a formal protest of his Ex 
Maj^ply againat the renunciation of tho crown ot 
Portugal. The Paris oorreapondent of the London 
Cotirier aays* it is not believed to be authentic ; not 
that any doubt is entertained of the bad faith of 
that personage, but thar his jC12,000 a year would 
be.put in jeopardy by any little hallucination of this 
deaariptioDy which would be particularly tnconveni. 
ent for a ipsntleman of hia convivial and expenaive 
hahita. 

Kinff'Sfulu^'Pfngntwii of ParlUunenl. 

Hia Majesty went to the House of Lords this day 
(August 15) and prorogued the Parliament in the fol- 
lowing apeech : 

**Mjf Lords and Gentlemen — The numerous and 
imporunt questions which have in the present, as 
in the two preceding years, been submitted to your 
consideration, have imposed upon you the necessity 
of axtraordinary exertiona; and it is with a deep 
aansa of the care and labor which you have beatow* 
ad upon the public business, that I at length close 
thia protracted aeaaion, and release you n from your 
attendance. 

** I continue to receive from all foreign powera as. 
aarancea of their friendly disposition. 

** The negotiations on account of which the Con 
fei:ances in London upon the aflairs of the Low Coun- 
triao were suspended, have not yet been brought to a 
el oaa; and I have atil! to lament a continued posu 
Moaoiant of a final aettlemant between Holland and 
Inalgiam. 
. ' '* On the other hand 1 have derived the most sin. 



cere and lively satisfaction from the termination of 
the civil war which had so long distracted the king, 
dom of Portugal ; and I rejoice to think that the trea. 
ty which the atate of aflairs in Spain and Portugal in* 
duced mo to conclude with the King of the French, 
the Queen Regent of Spain and the Regent of Por. 
tugal, and which has been alieady laid before you, 
contributed materially to produce this happy result. 

«• Events have aince occurred in Spain to disap- 
point for a time, the hopes of tranquillity in that 
country, which the pacification of Portugal had in. 
spired. 

«* To these events, so important to Great Britain, 
lahsAlgiva my most serious attention, in concert 
with France and the other powers who are parties to 
the treaty of 93d April ; and the good understanding 
which prevails between me and my Allies, encou. 
rages me to expect that our united endeavors will be 
attended with success. 

•*The peace of Turkey remains undisturbed, and 
I truat that no event will happen in that quarter to 
interrupt.the tranquillity of Europe. 

** I have not failed to observe with approbation, 
that you have directed your attention to those do. 
mestic questions which more immediately affect the 
general welfare of the community, and I have had 
much saiisfaction in sanctioning your wise and bene, 
volent intentiuns by giving my assenn to the act for 
the amendment and better adrainiatration of the laws 
relating to the poor in England and Wales. It will 
be ray duty to provide that the authority necessarily 
invested in Commissioners nominated by the Crown, 
be exercised with temperance and caution ; and I en. 
tertain a confident expectation that ita prudent and 
jttdicioua application, as well aa the discreet eiiforce. 
me nt of the other provisions of the act, will, by de. 
grees, remedy the evils which at present pre vail; and 
whilst they elevate the character, will increase the 
comforts and improve the condition of my people. 

** The amendment of the law is one of your first 
and most important duties, and I rejoice to perceive 
that it has occupied so much of your attention. The 
establishment of a Central Court for the trial of of- 
fences in the metropolis and its neighborhood, will, 
[ .rust, improve the administration of justice within 
the populous sphere of its jarisdiciion, and afford a 
useful example to every other part of the kingdom. 
" To the important subjects of our jurisprudence 
and of our municipal corporations, your attention will 
naturally be directed early in the next session. You 
may always rest assured of my disposition to co-ope. 
rate with you in such useful reformations. 
•« Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
" I thank you for the readiness with which you 
have granted the supplies. The estimates laid before 
you are somewhat lower than those of former years, 
although they included several extraordinary charges, 
which will not again occur. The same course of 
economy will still be steadily pursued. The continu. 
cd increase of the revenue, notwitlistandiug the re- 
peal of 80 many taxes, affords the surest proof that 
the resources of the country are unimpaired, and jus. 
titles the expectation that a perseverance injudicious 
and well considered measures will still further pro. 
mote the industry and augment the wealth of my 
people. 
** My Lords and Gentlemen, 
*' It gives me great gratification to believe, that in 
returning to your several counties, you will find a 
prevalence of general tranquility and of active in. 
dustry amongst all classes, of society. I humbly 
hope that Divine Providence will vouchsafe a con. 
linuance and increase of these blessings, and, in any 
circumstancea that may arise, I shall rely with con. 
fidence upon your seal and fidelity. And I rest 
satisfied that you will inculcate and incourage that 
obedience to the laws and that observance of the du. 
(ics of religion and morality, which are the only se. 
cure foundations of the power and happiness of Em. 
pires.'* 

The Lord Chancellor then declaired the Parliament 
prorogued to the 35th of September next. 



disagreeable. The Mahominedans seemed to think 
that they had gained the day, and even referred it for 
my decision ; but I excused myself from the difficult 
task, on the ground o( being no moollah (priest). — 
As these reverend doctors, however, appeared to 
found their creed upon reason, I thought the oppor- 
tunity too favorable to let them escape, if the argu. 
ment I Intended to use did not boast of being original. 
I asked them to state their time of prayers ; and, 
among others, they named before sunrise, and after 
sunset. * Such are the hourir,* said I, * rigidly en. 
joined by the Koran 7* « Yes,* replied the priest ; 
' and every one is an infidel who neglects tbem.* — 
These premises being given, I begged the doctor tol 
inform me how these prayers could be performed i*' 
the, Arctic circle, where the sun neither rose nor set 
for five or six months in the year. The divine had 
not before heard the argument : he stammered out 
various confused sentences ; and at last asserted 
that prayers were not required in those cotmtries, 
where it was sufficient to repeat the * Caluma,' or 
creed of the Mahommedans. I immediately re- 
quired the divine to name the chapter of the Koran 
on which he founded his doctrine, since I did not 
remember to have seen it in the book. He could 
not, for the Koran does not contain it. A sharp dis- 
pute now arose among the Afghans ; nor waa the 
subject renewed, but changed to more intelligible 
matters.'* 



[From the Baltimore American.] 
The well known misery of Madame de Staelin 
her exile from Paris and France ts finely pictured 
in the following extract of a letter written by her 
to Talleyrand : This letter, dated Vienni April 3d, 
1808, is given in the Courier dee Etate Unit as one 
hitherto unpublished. \ 

*•* You wrote to me thirteen years ngo from 

America : if I remain here one year longer I ehall 
die : I can say the same of a residence in a foreign 
country : I sink under it : but the time for pity has 
passed: necessity has- taken its place. See, how. 
ever, if >ou cannot serve my children. I believe 
you can ; and if you can, you will. I have no meana 
of overcoming the prejudices of the Emperor sgainst 
me. If he does not think that six years of exile and 
six years more in age, are a century in respect of 
thought ; if he does not think that I am another per. 
son. or at least that the half of my life is extin. 
guished, and that the quiet of my native country 
would seem to me the Elysian fields. I have no means 
of proving it to him; but you who probably recol. 
iect me still; could you not say to him what kind of 
a person I must be at present, what kind of person 
gratitude towards htm would make me. in abort all 
that you know as well as I do 7 

Adieu : Shall I then not have one more talk with 
you before the valley of Josaphat 7 I have a design 
to go to America : I must have a country for* my 
children. 1 will ask in New York where you lodged. 
There are momenta when, in spite of my deep dia. 
gust with life, I am tolerably agreeable : then I re- 
flect that I have learnt this language with you : but 
with whom to speak it 7 Adieu. Are you happy? 
With a mind so stiperior — do yor not go sometimes to 
the bottom of oTery thing-that ia to aay, aa far aa pain 7 
For myself, I wish to divert my mind, but I cannot. 
What grieves me beyond all else, is, not to be able to 
give to my children, neither their country, nor the 
inheritance of my father. If you give me relief for 
all this, I will join this present moment to our laat 
meeting and annihilate the interval. Adieu, onee 
more : It is only thus I ean^conclude with yon." 

The inheritance referred to waa two millions of 
francs of his private fortune left in the French treas. 
ury by Mr. Necker ; which was restored to Ma- 
dame de Stael at the Restoration. 



Religioue Controteroy : Lieutenant Burnee and 
Uhe Missionary, Wolff, at CabooL--** Do9t Mahom- 
med Khan turned to Mr. Wolff for an explanation of 
hia hiatory ; and, aa he waa aware of the gentleman's 
vocations, he bad assembled among the party several 
Mahommedan doctora, who were prepared to dispute 
on matters of religion. Since I stood as Mr. WolfTs 
islarpreter, I might proceed to make mention of the 
various arguments which were adduced on either 
side ; but I do not anticipate what the reverend geii. 
deman will, no doubt, give to the world. As is 
nsnal on aucb aubiects, the one party failed to con. 
vinoe the other ; and, but for the admirable tact of 
the chief himself, the consequence might have been 



Tlie cun Is in ibe wat. 

The stars are on the sea,— 
Each kindly band Tve pressed, 

And now— ftirewell to Uiee! 
Our cup of parting done, 

*Tls tlie darkest I can sip, 
And Tve pledfed ttaeu every one. 

With Biy heart and with my Up ; 
Bat I came lo ihee the last 

That In sadness we might throw 
One look lipoa the past 

Tog»:ther-^re I go. 

I met ihee In my spring, 

When my heart was Hke the fly 
That on Its airy wing 

Sports the live- lung summer by ; 
i loved Ihee with the leva 

Of a wnd and burning boy, 
Thv beiag was iawove 

With my grief and with my joy 
ThoQ wert to me a star 

la the allenoe of the night,— 
A thing to sea fiom fac. 
r— and aae 
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Wknttmumi null ilBpMt, 
tlMdnp wnraf Inni alBM 
,. Hw UJI tba utnbta'd burl ; 
NoHUMxtalBtlHefe, 

AbJ ilKir pwiJH look Biat ba 
Uke Iks nilliw^ Uh aky, 



LaatiJavaBlr ud bruli, 
ThM Um iiMwki af M* riEnuld «w 

TiiHMmlb MIfbi: 
I M'uM dmU ■ IblBf afwt, 

rtrDtrwfiihtatrtn,— 
AbtM£«Dnan'b«n, 

A ibadow oa rUneBjrg. 
WlHa ibe wlM uip cIrelM roodd , 
_ I vlil 4W7H wSa Uh nil, 
Bui nni Mmr win MnrMMOd 

At tlH lent or iba ftait : 
Bal trith Mm who Hum m* Iwin 

Wfeu Ms buqUH hill iTfoiH, 

VrB.wW plnl|cUwe, lonly oat! 
n* Buna I'll imirmiir Uwa 

Willi Bpranri II' litami 111 iw, 
TaHnkntatbaeauctnialii 

Batond oiw— rarawtll [ 

And Monib » ban he ilvaa, 
IV BtM d^ ba ■ ■paH, 

Ai arn ny ibo^bu n hewna ; 



To JIf hi— UkHiili kBI a'ilooB. 
Wlm Iba di^ la oa Itv dir.li).«, 

AndUuminBiirlatbiBCHr, 
Wbaa Um bnaM li muBd tlwaiw«1llBC, 

AadiketeadacapadukBndilraKr: 
Wba^otorar labaMa Itaca 

Wbui iJian be amt :n aalda lb**, 

AM III ■■U*^'-< •-' —- - 
Wlib ■ rbim on 



LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

crTHE AMERICAN BTB AH CAKBIAQECOMPAM 

'PHILADELPHIA, tmpectOilly iBfticm Uh puMIc, and * 

telly BslUiMd Bad TnaapoiUUM dHapaoln, ibai ibi 

I* kasSBB aolt pivpilMan of earula iDproraBicnu In U 

■InadDd otIiMilaKHlva EDflnM. wd odHr lallway ca 

- -^1^ Mcand W a*. ateplnB U. Lobb, of Uw UnHed Slat 

Eiifliwon, br lauen paUMi ma Uh tTnticd Buiaa, awl lb 

bey annnparcdlAancaiaBBr^nlan Ar Uw Mnmuetlon > 

Itaeoaman biflnia. Tudsn, fee. wllb wbkb ibey aiay be 

■^vornl, awl plM|e IhrntKlTea to « punclud (wrpllaiio '"- 

Tbey bin already In UwU poMaalDa Uw lequUte anan- 
-I ftir the connrucilon of tbrea claaMi of eB|lD«i, vfit en- 
llnia ireltfthii four, five, and ili iobl 

Tb« enjlaea aaO* by Una will be wananced m irarcl at tba 



hour; ■ (Mr loo *i., 

rbeir perlbrmaBcalB «ba 

D/thebaMEHlWieii 



arSTs m1l»H 



Tfle eoiliHa wll) be lu 
]lBe;waod, coke, or any c 
"*"•■■ 

Tba tnu ihall be qmi 

jrocuFHj ftota abroad. 
Allordinforenilreg, 
erenee tnlhs luble^i, witi 

Miy or PbUaridpEta. and _ , . 

ByordeioribeCampuy, 

WlLLIAH NORRIR.BecTi 
DHKinberSd, Itn. 
Fr fhrther tnlbmailoa on Ikhi luhject aee No 4B, paia 
TTS, Vol. g. of Raiir— ■ '- ■ "^ 



oropontoB lirgir •!»■. shb id aplkaa furdiln. Tba Ball !■ 
buimerad and coaiaa froiB Iba BiBchliM enuMuly baaud to 
redB>M,ibai lu uimoKt for betac claocbadla nwdandaur*. 
Oneborw. pooerlaiunckaliodrln oBeBiachliM, aad mat 

iBMIybaap^adMbsmauchpowarrordrli'lntDiBCbinary kin 
IHrulDD. toald r'alrman WIN maka. Tend and watranLnu- 

iIudaiirailaaallang'bairorblHpaieniMihilbribBuua'ruli 
nuhineaibrouihoui the Unlied Biaiei. Any psnoadaainni 
unbar In ratmatton, or ui|.urchaae, will please lo call attbi 

Idnfburch— Au«unii, li3a. ' A»» if B Mli F " 



ni HECHAH 

1 UEtblidVulanwIan 

wwid, a>lrii3ly ewculad, and a luil Imcib ponndi ?I^ 




Tie ibaoreile^ and rraoDul UwbantcwIH Owl 
■hAiI bUoriBaUoB la ibaae |>atea.~-lll(reaBille dc 

TWaparlodtolwBlly imt'itt ctadu lot tb* ablliir aad M- 
■Milwi.wllbwbkblikaetapMawHhibanecbaDkanaBnm- 
MMsf Iba ate. )i U^aaee, adiiad by Mr. Kalffci. lata at 
Um l-oitoB M ea b »»ki^ BaiartM.a woA wbididu Bior* w 
•Mania riM Mjuaartawwladia UHU Uh wuktaifduna. Itaa 
^k HOMd wkb (epraamilaUaCB anddwrlHloM 



laa^^bilad.] 

rkk aa th a B h i a. and a refkMr of laie^ 
•«ala.-CH>>Bi«l fiaaette.] 
It k a irbA wall wonby Ike aUentlon of 
b to naln a cbanca of i 
I.AA) 

, , .-.Icattob of B 

■lariiy,— {AlMay Arru.] 

rnnidn eireakiicn. Hear 
I and iMirBl In ilw ini 



aMkTuBi 



IlkpuTleulHvdEai^ed.— fpBlaraoBlBlBUlMcar.l 

Eniy meebaale wbo wUbea lo keeu paaa wlib Jie 
awnl of tbe ue—u a*atl blmaair ofUw aid wKId i 
r«unMli'bifiidBftaa>i,iboBM anbaeribe (bt Sgldi 
MapalBb.— tWnItiff o* apy .1 

Wa wlib wa eouB poaaade oot youtu aperatli>ea_uDoa 
wboae tateUttnice and rtnHa h Bmeb imtSi-u raM» 
U.,nbMiiUal IU< wbkb ibia wort adS^ (b, iba ^ 
wbl^ awny of ibem an too eaier to devour.— [N. J. Jo«r. 

■MkMaMWHWaayHBvactaowla^BMiiL • ^> • • 



ilBBfflew-Tork, baalnvenl 



BWDW,]ar|a aodBinallaliia, wbhblft) 

hbulai m made by Troughion, logMbai 

u of EtuinwtB* lawUBHnia, manBfaeiiited 
E. fcO. W. BLUKT, 1*4 Waiar waai. 



BUKvxYuicuAiiD mauiKBaiaie 

. IKBVAUBUeaTB. 

C^Tba anbacribtr manurnciureu all kindaoriniduDitnu I 
ikprokaahH, wamotadMiiuMfiiMtuiiwliir, InyrliKipleec 
maD-Bcoon aod wnrtmaoablp u any iaipiH'Ud or Bianulw 
undtaUwUaiiedAuuaiieireralni which an eoUraiy nnc 
UDMi* wbkh an an linpcoTad Contpaia, with a Taleacppe au 
ackad, by wbkh aofka can be lakaa wlib or wkhaui ibe una 
>ribe nHdkt wllh psrracl ■c£uncy-4lK,a Kallrsad Oaiilooi 

>oniaBW[arauacbad,pardcularlT K^apuJ to Railroad nurpo- 

«■. WM. 1. YnVVO, *^ 

UailiaDuucatlnMruoieni Hahei, Nu. g Dock amei, 

^_ Pnlladilpbla. 

^e (ollowliii; rKODiio<ndail»ni eg nipealully •ubDiUsC 

Inroplyiolhy Inqulrka reipecUni tbe liuuuoitnu Biao'u. 
raoured by ihea. now in uh op iba BalUmore and Ohio Ball- 
- '■■ ■ [Intonnaiion. 



l:^ Alio. l^LEB ruinliheU and Sued to wbaala cobbIbm 

allbaJaffer»nCou»n and Wool Macblne ^aclory sad F^n- 
-'^""mon°orM Wall*'' "'' s' '''t'T''' " "" """<="'«'■ 

I, Fkofa TIraa luraad ooB^eu. 

aOOEEa.KETCHimfcQBOaVCWOK. 



HOVKLTT WORKS I 

Kur Drr Dock, I 

t:rTHOMAB B. STILLMAH, Manorat .. . 

Enllnaa, Boiler., Kallroad and Mfll Work, Lalhu, pi 



1:^ KAILROAD rOHFANIEB woi 
• new-Tork and H.rliein"Rwlro",'n 






Hou'iFakni Tubalat Boll' 
ore a^L' Th. Tulfilt 



A ahara of public patrnnite : 



-ci»i.i"fuiry"ruraiahlbaiwirii 

Tba whole BBinbar«rL«*alsnowtii 



Bo(h Lenia and CoapaaaaaaiB In >0Bd repair. Tbev 

hcl oaadad bui l|iilanHirB.eiM|>ilhnn acadanu lo whicb 
all InnraMBtaeriba klbSin Uabk. 

I ka*a roand thai thy paoafBa Tor tin larakand rniBPti 
ba*a baanjnkfTwl by my airiataola (ttiaiBlty, to ani oib 

in Baa, and tba Mitaiad CoBsan k iiniailor is aay oihar < 

cripUon of 0«nioDaurihai wa bay* y*t ukd In laylnf ib« ralk 



Hn»-a Wall nretl Ho, folk : la Mtti^ rtaMaof IB »» 
jd^«W««B,tBriolbboar*a,al'irS-orai«3paraaB™, 



ikscopa, in plaet of ihe TBne ilihia, Itavei iba enfineui 

u CoBipaaa. Iiklndaedihe nioitcamplHalTadapwIlalaur 
laoslei oCanyilsipIeaadcbn^iDKrninani ibu I hata yai 
sen, ainilcBnuoibuibellaieli will beprelerrod u alloihin 
ow In uiMiir laying ofraili^ind lofaei, wben known, llhlnk 
will b> at bl|hli appieclaled for comown .orTeyloj. 

RMpeclTuliy lb* trlend, 
JAMES P. HTABLtR, Suparlnkndani of Cannructton 

of BalUmora and Obio Railroad, 
„ ^ , . PblladetoUa, Fabtoaiy, tBU. 
BailBf foe ihe laal two yean made cokMau mmt Hi. 
oafia'i"PaMBilBipiated CempBas," I eaa aalaly aay I ba 
aia li to be mucb auparior lo auy aUiatlnainiBHDIortha kind, 
kow In net, and h aucb laoatchaatldlly ncafBdMHililaEa- 
fUHeraaadSuiieyoti. E. H. UILL, Clrll BbtlBeM. 
Oaawiuawn, Pebrian, I 
■"— lebyMr. 



INeTRUMEimi, 
HVRTBTJKO AMD KAVTXOAX. IH. 

n A.in;F A c tob, t . 

'^.'^''l^ * HEARTTt, Bi Uit lifii of Iba HiMdrani, 
o. It Boulh ilrtel, oiiD Joor norih oflbe Union Hoiel, BeU 
lorg, lie( ieaie lo larorai their (tienda snd Ibe public, tept- 
alT^giMeil, ibaiitaeyoonUanelenaoulbetnn lo order 
'mcM? wM^h V"^ '•«rtpiton of loeiruBiHtB k the above 
Irietma. lasruBienli reuired l»-|ih care and promplilude. 
For proof ol|ifl.ljl«b..jB)al,on on whichlbeir SoTnylnc 
(nKTunienla are bald, ibey rB.p«:trully beg JeiTe 1= imder.lS 
ihe|j4il(licptru«l,ihe(bl!nwlni "fUncaiea from f iBillenion ol 
ditllniulahed ■clenilllc aualnmeme. 

at yoNt eataUiihBiant, Ibr the's^Un^'and Oli"'^" 
nadCoapaoy. Tbkoplnfon would baie been alran ait much 
Barlkrpeilad,biiiwaalot*nUanalli Jelaicd, In ordet lo allotd 
(lan|ertlmelbrltulr]alarib*l.jtrumeiU,ioihBi I could 
trnak wHbtbaaraalarcoRfdancaaribelr ntrlu, irauehihai 
■houhl be Ibiuf la paaaaaa. 

liai are coa^riid (oed, I hi 



lAciuradbyyuB. Ofihawboli 



decided preference Ibr thota 



Ibe Depanmeaiof Comuuetkn, lo win lin Letek, aadBta 
H. .iS'Ji;?!!!^' ""' ""• "i;* '«i'"«d •"/ "palfa wiibln the 
iaaiiwel*aaoBiht,exeeptlVaaibeMca^arimperlecllano( 
a Bctew, or thin aocldaMe, u which all laiiruiBenu are IkUa 

TbaypuaHBaaflrmneeBaadeiabiliiy, and a"'- •' — 

a niaineu and beauii of aieciukn. which red 
gnibetnlitaannnd in their cooiirucdon. 

I caii with conMuica raeamiBaKl ihaa aa b< 



lUceof Coanpankaaacacediu Iniamal 



•M redect macb credli 



abalBf wonby the 



I hare uaoiliiad wlib eara aevMaJ Eu 



"Asa's 



Biulewkhln Ihaaa lem yean i and 1 ban u> d^bi bal the* 
will give ciary •atlaltcilon whin ui.d In ibe Bald. ' 

WJLLUU UUWAUD. V. 8. Qrll Eii|inaar. 
_ .. _ _ Balllmoto, May lit, IBta. 

To HeanaEwIn and Heanie-.at>au bari naked meu>i» 
Bty nplnkB ol tbe oitrlla of ibeaa IbwruinaDU of yt«r mbb: 
lactun wbkh I haxf alibar «aedoreMmlBed,lchaarlbll»«iata 
Ibaiaifara. mTopponunhkaofmybecomlnfawulMadwIili 
S* ii'm i'l"^' '■.VJ'ES' ' *■•" •"" '•"" " *Wnb well of 
Lba^illdkpiayadhitbalrcoiieiniclkn. The minaei aftbeir 
■MbmapaMB&aBbaaDtbeaBVauolfraqksaiTaBark-bymT 
tain and oi iba accutaci ol their perlbnianca 1 ban raMirai 
•Btklacury aaaurance firoD oibera, who'a opinion I reapau 
aivd who ban had ibem foe a conaUerabla ibw in ute. ^K 
•(Inru yoB ban msda tlaca yoar eetabUabmanl in ihk dty. id 
vlknuaoftbeuecaaaliyaraeDdloi ekewhsn Ibr what wa 
nay want Id antlina.deaerTetheuBquailnadaivrobailoB aid 

__ 'ur warn encourage men I. Wkblnf youalltheaucceitwhieb 

Forayear MatlhaTtaaedlnalnineBUmadebyUr. W.J. F""»'«I»««'»*«"a>anu, I remain, Touri, ke. 

?"'i''TL™*^«I '»**'•'' ''■'^^"''Inw'llkprQpar. ci.liEnrf >, < „y. . ,?■ «■ LATROEE, 

iltaaraneodollta with tbe oamnMBLaiel. ^^ CHIlEnfineartBibeierricaoflheBalUinorBaBdOhlo Rail 

.: L._...„.^.. .. . -re^Biu^ft,^^ foadCompaoy. 

_.. , .. tb'be notice of iBfi. A BumbBroTMberleuan aialn out poeaatloB aad mkhita 

MJiaTt^!K:™r'i''^'^V., - i*iroJu»d. b« ar. OK. knphy. wJIESd EThSffi*^ 

Si?S5?iiiK«SkL''!i&a.d |5j7,li';iS:;.'*"'W-'~""'-'««y»«..d.alro»«(?Si,, 



#M 



AM^ICAN RAHiROAB JOIJI»r AIi« 



CHMiTonnui Gou.«*Tbe followinf notice of the 
and eheraoter of tlie late Mr. Gore, is from a 
iiol« to the Ibeiigaral Diaeouree of Mr. Greenleaf, 
juat pnhliahed. 

The Honorable Chriatopher Gore, aon of a highly 
reapectable mechanic, waa bom in Boston in the year 
17518, and reaeiTe4 hia primary education in the pub. 
lie achoola of that town. He waa graduated at Har- 
vard Univeraitr, with great honor, in 1776 ; and eoon 
afUr commenced the atudy of law in the office of the 
late Judge Lowell, in whose family he resided during 
the whole period of his profeaaional studiea, and 
whote entire confidence and friendship he always 
•ni«>yed. He entered upon the practice of law in his 
■atiTo town, depending on himself aa the artificer of 
his own fortune ; and by his strict attention to buei* 
neoa, diligent atudy, and faithful discharge of every 
trust, and by his manly eloquence, and gemlemanly 
bearing, he soon rose in the public eateem to an emi. 
■e nc e aeldom attained at ao early an age. Before he 
arriTed at the age of thirty he waa sent, with Hancock 
and Samuel Adama, to the Convention of Masaachu. 
aeita, aaaembled to conaider the National Constitn. 
tioD. In 1789 he waa appointed by President Wash- 
ington to the responsible office of United States 
Attorney lor the District of Maaaachaaetts. In the 
critical period of our hiatory which ensned, when the 
whole cemitry was deeply agitated by the shock 
which the French revolution gave to all civilized com. 
monitiea, and our citizens, impelled by blind yet ar- 
dent attachment, were committing the moat alarming 
breaches of profeaaed neutrality, the duties of this 
olliee Were of the most embarrassing and laborious 
nalnro ; but delicate and difficult as they were, he 
n^t and diacharged them with a degree of firmness, 
prudence, and decision, which few could equal, and 
none aurpass. The intrepidity and talent which dis. 
tingttiahed his conduct in this office, probably led to 
hia appointment in 1796, with the late William Pink- 
neyand Col. Tmmbnll, aa one of the Commiaaionera 
under Jay'a treaty, to aettle the claims of our citizena 
for Britieh apoliationa on our commerce. It ia to hia 
powerful and convincing argument and exertions, in 
favor of that class of claims which was founded on 
captnrea made ander the rule of 1756, that our citi- 
sens are indebted for their allowance, to the amount 
of many hundreda of thouaands of dollars. He re 
nained in England eight years, during part of which 
ctBM he had charge of the diplomatic relations be 
tween the United Statea and that country, which had 
been confided to him by our minister, Rufns King, on 
his own return home in 1803, and which he sustained 
•with great ability and honor. 

In 1604, on hia return to Boston, he resumed the 
practice of law, which he followed with his custom 
ary zeal, activity, and sncceas, occaaionally being a 
conapicttoua member of the legislature, till 1809, 
when he was elected Governor of the Commonwealth. 
To this call of the people he moat reluctantly yielded 
obedience, earrendering his private feelings, his pro- 
feaaiODal proepecta and emoluments, and his love of 
lettered retirement and repose. But having become 
convinced of the duty of making the aacrifice, he 
formed the reaolution, which he firmly maintained, of 
giving himaelf wholly to the faithful discharge of the 
otBoe« and of being the chief magistrate of the Com 
aMowealtb, and not the head of a party. In 1814 he 
waa appointed a member of the Senate of the United 
States, in which office he cloeed hia political career. 
Of variona religious, literary, and benevolent societies 
is hb Slate and county he waa an active and uaeful 
member. He was for some years a most efficient 
and vigilant Fellow of Harvard College, to which he 
Inetitntion his attachment waa ardent, and ita proofs 
aabstanlial. Hia name is inscribed bi^h among the 
most munificent of the benefactors of his Almm Mater. 
During his life, he gave his ample law library to the 
Law Department of this University; and by his will, 
after the provision made for his lady, nnd certain le. 
facias, among which were two thouaand dollara to 
the Maaaachuaetts Historical Society, and one thou, 
aand to the American Academy of Arts and Sciencea, 
of both which he waa a member, he devised all the 
reaidoe of hia eatate, not devised to his lady, and re* 
mainittg alter her deceaae, **to the Preeident and 
Fellowa of Harvard College and their successors, to 
and for the use of the University in Cambridge, and 
for the Promotion of Virtue, Science, and Literature, 
in aaid Univeraity." The property thua accruing, 
aince the deceaae of Mra. Gere, is valued at $91,868 ; 
which, however, ia atill aubgect to the payment of le. 

C»ee, eetimated at the preaent value of ten thooaand 
lara ; and to aome annuities. He died March 1, 
1887, at tlie age of aixiy-nine ; leaving to his country, 
beyond hia peemiiary benefoctiona, the legacy of hia 
character and hia esanple. 



T RAILROAD AND CANAL MAP. 
HI8 long promised Map ii now ready for those wbf» wis 
it. Its ftise Ism by 40 inches. Itlsputuplnaconvenlentpech 
ket fonn, In morocco coven, and accompanied by over 70 (Migee 
of letter prew, flvlnf a eonciae deacrlotlon oT, or reference to, 
each Road and Canal dellneatedun the Map. It wlUalso be pvi 
up In MarU* Paper cover*, so aa to be forwarded by mall to any 
paKof the country; the postage of which, cannot exceed 44« 
aad probably not & cents, to any nart of the county. 
Published at 35 Wall Mieet, If. Y , by 
Al«lf D. K. MIN OR fc J. R. CHALLI8. 

TCHOICEWINES, tte, 
HEsabaerlber olRra for aatr, a large aasortment of Wlnea 
conalatingof 

MAnaimji— In pipes, hhds. and quarter casks, of different qua- 
lltlea and brands, part received direct, ani part via East Indies. 
Kupertor old L. P. In hhds. quarter casks, and half quarters. 

Also— in cases of 1, S and 3 doxen each, old and choice. 

BusaaT Wim— Pale and brown, m wood and glass, of dif- 
ferent qualities, flrom lis to 38b part of It Isiportedby order. 

Post Wikb— In hhds. and quarter casks. Also, in cases of 1 
and 3 doxen each. 

IIocK Wins— A laige assortment, of various brands, quali- 
ties and vintages, in eases aad hampers, some very old. 

FasifCB WiMBS.— Sparkling Chani|iaign, of all the l^vorite 
brands, quarU and pints, with and without wax on the corks. 
Also, Pink Champaign. 

Sauterne, Vln die Grave, and Burgundy. 

Bordeaux Claret, Lallae, Cheaieax Margeaux, Leoville, m. 
Etrphe. 

Low priced. In boxes and casks. 

Huseat, m boxes and small casks. Old Malaga Sherry, a fine 
light wine, in casks of 18 and 30 gallons each. MaiselUes Ma- 
deira, in quarter casks and Indian barrels. Canary, Malmsey, 
and TencrUTe, &c. Ike. 

BoTTLBs.— Wine, Porter and Claret, in hampers, one gross 
each. DemtJohna. 

HnncmT's FoaTSm.— London Porter, Brown Stout, and 
Pale Al«, In casks uf 7 doxen quarts, and 8 do. pints. 

Scotch Alb.— Younger Ac (Ju's Pale Ale, qls. and pints, Itc. 
4bc. 

Ballad Oil— Bordeaux and Marseilles, In boxes and baskeu. 
Olives, Capers and Anchovies. 

FsuiT— Bunch and Muscatel Raisins, Almonds, E. I. Pre- 
serves and Canton Qii^rr. 

CorrsB, Ice.— Old Java and Manilla, Souchong Tea, Refine 
White Sugars, dec. 

Pan of the above are entitled to debenture, and will be sold 
In lou to suit purchasers. Orders received, and forwarded as 
directed. ROBERT 6RACIB, 

s87 90 Broad sreet. 



PTHE CIVIL BNClAr£ER AND MACHINIST. 
RACTICAL TREATISES OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
ENGINEER BUILDlNCi MACHINERY. MILL WORK. 
ENGINE WORK. IRON FOUNDING. Ac. I(c Dedned 
for the use of Engineers, Imn Ma^terf , Mauufhcturers, and Ope- 
rative Medianlcs. By Charles John Blunt and R. Macdonald 
Stephenson, Civil Engineers, A rchitecis. Ire. dte. Consisting of 
examples worked through their entire aetall of Amdamentml 
principle, organisation, and pioeess of execution: aad being In 
uverv ease the known great works of British and Foreign Elgl- 
neerlng complete at length. Exemplifying the prsctlcal appU- 
cation of the Laws of Statics, Dviiamics, Hydravlics, Hydras, 
tatics, Pneumatics, and General Mechanics ; accompanied by 
full reports, speclflcailons, estimaisB, and Journal of progress ; 
Lnd Illustrated by the formate, calcQiations, tables, «c. In use 
by the first aulhcrlUes. The worfclna plans aad general views 
of these important eubjects are laid down In original drawlnp 
of great practical accuracy and careful execution, and occupv- 
ing upwards of five hundred folio and Impenal folio plates. In 
divisions, oonulnlnc fh>m ten to fourteen pistes, ia s portfolio. 
Price one guinea. Division I. is received. For sale, aad sub- 
subscrlptlooB areaollci*e4i by 

WM. A. COLMAN, No. ISt Broadway, 
set 3ti Bngikh PubllcathM Wsreboase. 



rmCA AND SCHENECTADY RAILROAD COMPANY. 

PROPOSALS win be received until the last Monday of Oc- 
tober next, at 13 o'clock at noon— 

For grading about sIxQr-five miles of the Utlca and Schenec- 
tady Railroad, between the Sand Ridge on Sanders* Flats in 
Schenectady, and the western boundary line of the town of 
Herkimer ; 

Fur the masonry within those limits, embracing the culverts, 
and the abutmenu and piers of the repeetlve bridges ; and 

For ths wooden superstructure of hridgra across the Cava^ 
dutt« Cr«ek at Caughnawaga, the Garoa a Creek at Palatine 
Church, the East Cacnda Creek atManhelm, theGulpb at Lit- 
tle Falls, and the West Canada Creek at Herkimer. 

The line will be divhied Into aectlonsof about one mile each, 
and prepared for examination, and maps, profiles and plans 
depoaitui for iaspecllon with W. C. Young, the chief engineer, 
at Schenectady, ten days previous to the time above mrationed. 

Blank forms of proposals will be AimUhed at an early day at 
ihe company's ofiices at SchenL-ciady, Palatine, Little Falls and 
Utlca. 

The nsmes of persons to whom contrscts are awarded (who 
will not be permttted to sub-contract the same) will be made 
kndwn at Schenecudy on|the 29th day of October, when it will 
be required that the grading proceed without delay, wherever, 
and soon as titles to the lands are acquired by the company ; 
that the cnlveru and small bridges be completed by the first ot 
August next ; that the residue of the masonry and the large 
bridges be finished by the 1st of Octolier thereafter; and that 
the grading be completed during the year 1835. Contractors to 
Aimish security fhr the Ihlth^lpeiformanceof their contracts. 

The use of ardent aplrlts to be prohibited hi construaing the 
road. 

Proposals, post paid, to be endorsed ** Proposals,** aad coa- 
talnlog the names of the persons ofifered as securities, to be ad- 
dressed to the undei«lgned at Schenectady, or deposited at the 
company's ofilce at that place. September 4, 1831. 

O. M. DAVISON, CommUsJoner 

s-17 tofiT Utka and Schenectady Railroad Company. 



ALBANY SEED STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE-| 

^^HB^ POSITORY' 

^BHm The SQbserlber having resumed theebsfgsof tho 

^^^^K above esublishment, is now enabled to furnish tra- 

4P0MP dors and oUieis with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 

M upon very favorable terms, and of the growth or 

^gMBRi^-. 1833, varran<«d of the best quality. 

"Aie greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
growing and savlngof Seods,and none will be sold at this estab- 
lishment excepting those raised expressly for it. and by expert- 
encedseedsmen; and those kinds imported which cannot be rals- 
ed to perfection In this country: these are from the best houses 
in Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine. 

It is earnestly requested whenever there an. any fUloreshere 
after, they should be represented to the subscriber; not that it la 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circumstances., but 
that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection approximated. 

Also— French Lucern, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
Seed, genuine Mangel Wurtsei, Yellow Locust, Ruta Bags, and 
Field Turnip Seeds, well wortli the attention of fkrmtrt. 

W. THORBURN. 
347 N. Market st. (opposite Post Office. 

1^ Caukigues may lie had at the Store; if sent for by mail, 
will be forwarded gratis. Orders solicited early, as the better 
iistice can be done la the execution. 

*^* Mr. Thorbum is also Agent foxthefollowlagpubltcatioiis, 
to wit:— 

Nbw Yoax FAaaaa and American Gardener*e Mas axine. 

MnoBAiiics* MAOAusa and R«giotsroflBv«ntk>nsdt Improve, 
ments. 

AMsaicAH RAiutoAD JovaaAL and Advocate of Internal Im- 
provemente; and ths 

Nsw-Yoaa AMBaiCAK,Z>«Alf,7W- iresUy,aad Sami-WaeUfs 
•itka- oral of which may beseenand obtained by thoae who 
wish them* ay calling at 347 JVsri* JUarkei sirsst, AUanf. 



iCr* TO WMSKMD 4l DURFBBf of Palmyra, Manv 
facturart of Railroad JZspe, having ramoveti their establish 
ueniio Hudson, nmler ih« rame oi Dur/ee^ May It Co, oKtr u 
supply Rope of aov reoulrad length (without splice) lor in- 
ellned planes of Rallroaas at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them la any of the principal cities In the United fitates. As to 
the quality ol Rone, tho public are referred to J. B. JervIs, Eng. 
M. It M.ll,. R. Co., Albany ; or James Archibakt, Engineei 
Hudson and Delaware Caaal and Railroad Company, Carbon; 
dale, Luxarne county, Pennsylvania. 
Huilson, tk>lumbia county, New. York, I 
January 2», issa. \ 



PATBMT KAIl^ROADt flUlP AND BOAT 



)t^ The Troy Iron and Kail Factory keep constantly fo 
sale a very extensive assortment of Wrought Spikes and Nailst 
(t<nn 8 to 10 inches, manufactured by the subecnber's Paten 
Machinery, which after five years successful operation and 
now almost universal use in the United States (as well as En* 
glaad, where the subscriber obtained a Patent,} are found su 
parlor to any ever offered In market. 

Railroad Companies may be supplied with Spikes having 
countersink heads anttable to the holes In Iron rails, to any 
amoaat aadSpa short notice. Almost all the Railroads now in 
progress In thsUnltsd States are faaiened with Spikes made at 
tho above named faolory— for which purpose they are found in* 
valuable, as their adhesion Is more than double any common 
spikes made by the hammer. 

17* AH orders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. Y., will be 
punctually attaadsdto. 

13* Spikes ars kept for sale, at factory pricea, by I. ft J 
Townsend, Albany, and the principal Iron Merchants in Alba- 
ny and Troy : J. I. Brower, 3ia water sueet, New.York ; A. 
M. Jones, rhlfaulslphla ; T. Jaaviers, Baltimore ; Degraad k, 
Smith, Boston. 

URNEY BURDEN, Afsat. 

Tro N.Y.Jttly.iaai. 



To RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

HCr The subscriber having erected extensive aiachhMiy ftr 
the manufacture of the Iron Work for Railroad Cars, and hav- 
ing made arrangements with Mr. Pblneas Davis, patentee of 
the celebrated wire chilled wheels, will enable him to fit up at 
short notice any number of cars which may be wanted. 

The superiority of the above Wheels has been fully tested 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, where they have been la 
constant use for some months past. Haviu flttod up Wheels 
for six hundred Cats, the subscriber flatters himself that he caa 
execute orders in the above line to the satisAustion of perrons 
f squiring such work. The ktcatlon of the shop being on the 
tide-waters of the Chesapeake Bay, will enable him to ship the 
work to any of the Atlantic ports, on as reasonable terms as 
can be offisred by any perron. All orders will be executed with 
despatch, and the work warranted. When thero nra but a few 
«us wanted, the chills and patterna are to be furnished, or the 
company pay the expense of making the same, and If ivqoired, 
will be sent with the wheels. All Whi^els furnished and fitted 
by the subscriber will have no extra charge on account of the 
patent right. 

Samples of the above Wlieels, which have been broken to 
«how tnelr superiority, may be seen at the office of the RaihxMd 
Journal ; at the Depot of the Boslon and Providence Railroad, 
Beaton ; and at John ArnoM's shop, near the Broad strset 
House, Phlladdphta. All oiden directed to 4. W. A B. PAT 
TBRSON, Baltimore, or to the subscriber, Joppa Mills. Littis 
Gunpowder Posi-Oflice, Baltlaiore countv, ilsrylsnd, will 
be attended to. DRAN WALKBR. a 30 

PATSHT HAMMBRKD SHIP9 BOAT9 ABlD 
RAII.ROAI> SPIKJSB. 

C^ Railroad Spikes of every descriptlcm required, made at 
the Albany Spike Factory. 

Spikes made at the above Factory are recommended 10 the 
public as supsrior to any thing ol the khid now in uae. 

Ship and Boat Spikes mans full sixe under the head, so as 
not to admh water. 

Orders may be addressed to Messrs. ERA8TUS CORNING 
ft CO., Albany, or to THOMAS TURNER, at the Factory, 
Troy. N.Y. sepLia ly 

RAIIiWAT IRON. 

1 Flat Bars lu 

1^ Ninety .five tons Of I inch by \ Inch, | lengihsolUtoia 

300 do. U do. h do. I feetconntersunk 

40 do. l| do. i do. 1 holes, ends cut St 

800 do. % do. I do. (anaagleof4Ade- 

800 do. 9^ do. I do. ] grees with spll- 

ason expected. I clng plates, nails 

J to suit. 
950 do. of Edge Ralls of 86 lbs. per yard, with the requisite 
chairs, keys and pins. 

Wnmght Iron Rins of 30, 33. snd 36 fanches dlahwter fyt 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and or 00 laches diameter for Loco- 
motive wheelst 

Axles of U, 1|, Si, 3, 3i, U, and 3| Inches dlsmeter for Ratt- 
wayCars and Locomotlvca or patent iron. 

The above will be sold fVee of duty, to SUts Qoveraaiaats 
and Incorporated Oovenmenu, and tbe Drawback taken In 
part payment. A. It O. RALSTON. 

8 South Front street, Philadelphia. 
Models and aamples of all the different kinds of Rails, Chairs, 
Plaa, Wedgee, Spikes, and SpHclag Plates, In use, both In this 
country and Great Britain, will be exhibited 10 those disposed fo 
examine theai. dTlaisowr . 
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9 to-day our extracU from llie 
pamphlet of Mr. Robert Mills, on hie proposed 
sutMtilnte for Tnilron^la and canals ; and would 
invite the attention of our rendt-rs to hu invrs 
ligRtion ofthe facts and argutueDla he adducnaj 
in support of his proposilion. It is n subject, 
■n our opinion, well worthy of diaeuBaion, and 
one upon which comniunicBtionH, both pro and: 
eon, will ever fiiid a plane in our columns. Our 
own opinion is, that the "substitute" is, 
ftet, DO mibftitute ; and that the capacity 
locomotive carriages for tlie transport at ion 
ft«igbt on the common roads of our country, 
so limited in its nature, as will ever prevr 
Ibsir BueeoM-ful competition niiJi the vario 
worlca of inlernal improvement already ec 
Btnicled. Justice to our opponent, we n 
aware, calls upon us to support that opinion 
AMts. That this is in our power to do, we r< 
eonMent enough to assert, and unless some 
more able advocate than ourselves will i 
tlie lists on behalf of that opinion, we shall 
take some opportiuity before the oomplet 
of hta pamphlet of replying t6 the contrary. 



projects of internal improvement, whether 
our euuntry or abroad, we have nxtracted the 
fallowing general factR in relntion to ihe iibove 
Iniporlnnt undertaking. 

This work having reci-ivpci the 

the King ofthe Nelherlande, and the King of 
Prussia, will be immediately commenced under 
the superintend^^nca of Lieutenant Colonel 
Bake, 'i'hci total estimate for the construction 
of the road, purchnse of pro pert if , and locomo- 
tive engines, warehouses, &c., IS ealimalcd hI 
1 J,000,7hH) tlorini, or about 5,(100.1)00 of dollars. 
This road is intended to facilitste the intrr- 
course between the great continental empnri- 
uni, tlie port of Amsterdam, and the important 
towa of Cologne ; from which latter :ity there 
existH a good stcambont navigation up the 
Rhine to Basle. The pnssnge betwe<in Am- 
Isterdarn and Cologne is expected to beper- 
jforraeil by the trains of passenger cars in from 
ilO to II hours. Tha nnnnnl trade at present 
between the two places is 168,000 tons of nier.i 

handise, 3U0,O0U tons of cosl, and 22,000 pas-. 

lengers, — the iransportstion of the whole of 
which, the directors think, nmy safely be dc. 
pended upon as being diverted to the railway. 



We have received by the packet Napoh 
oommnnication from a friend relative to the 
proposed railway from Amsterdam to Cologne. 
Aiming, as we do, to make our Journal a me 
diom of transmission for information on al 



above or below some Rxed mark, ane to be ob- 
served every day acd night during the above 
mentioned period. The observations thus 
made, and the results of the comparison of 
these with others, will be published along with 
names of the officers by whom they have 
been superintended. — [Prom instructions is- 
sued by the Admiralty.] 



According to the report read at the half- 
yearly meeting ofthe Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway Company, behl ni Liverpool on Wed- 
nesday, it appeared ihat the increase of the 
number of passengers, in the half-year ending 
SQth June, was 29,355, and of merchandise 
7727 tons, conveyed to and from Manchester. 
The amount of receipts for passengers was 
50,770/. 6». lid. : for merchandise, 44,014/. 6*. 
4d. ; total receipts, »4,7B4/. 12«. Sd. ; total 
amount of expenses, 60,092/. 15*. lid. ; net 
irofil, 36,691/. 16a. 4d. ; added to this was 
332/. 2*. 2d., the surplus profit of the half-year 
ending 30th June, 1683, making 88,023/. 18s. 
6d., from which sum the committee were ena- 
bled to recommend a dividend of 4/. 10a. per 

Tides. — It is intended to make a series of tidal 
observations round the coasf,of Great Britain 
and Ireland, on the same days, for 16 days to. 
gether, from June 7th'to June 22d next. The ob- 
— ' -a, to asccrtam by howjnuch the time of high 
low water at each place is baforc or aftei 
those times at the neighboring places ; and 
also to determine, w^rever it can be done 
conveniently, the comparative rise and fall of| 
the tides at the different intervals between thr 
morning end evening tides, or any other differ, 
ences which regularly affect their height. For 
this purpose the exact time of high and low 
water, especially ofthe former, and the height 



Gsoi-ooiCAL SuKTKYB. — The Qeologicat So- 
ciety of. Pennsylvanin has employed Mr. 8. 
Clenison lo visit and report on tne gold region 
recently discovered in York county, in that 
State. This gentleman has recently returned 
from Pari?, where he has served a long and 
faiiliful apprenticeship in the school of mines. 
The Legislature of Tennessee has recently ap- 
pointed Dr. U. Troost to make a similar sur- 
vey of the State. Professor Hitchcock has 
completed his geological survey ofthe Slate of 
Massachusetts. Professor Ducatel is appointed 
by the Legislature of Maryland to make a geo. 
logical and topographical survey of that Slate; 
Mr. G. W. Feethcrslonhaugh ia engaged under 
the authority ofthe United Stales in n geologi- 
cal and mineralogical investigation of the terri- 
tory of the Arkansas ; his report is expected 
to be made to Congresa in February next. 
These various and simultaneous appointments 
evince a determination to develops the mineral 
resources of the country in good earnest. — 
[New-York Enquirer.] 

We are gratHied to learn, says the Baltimore 
American, that the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Company have effected the loan of two hundred 
thousand dollars from the United Steles Bank, 
in reference to which a meeting was held in that 
city last week. This sum will enable the Ca- 
nal Company to complete their works lo a point 
eight miles above Williamsport, during the 
present season, and will put ont of jeopardy 
two costly dams across the Potomac, which 
would probably hnvc been swept away by the 
next winter lorrents, if they had been left in an 
unfinished state. ' 



Boston imd PaovlDiHcl Riilsoad. — Ws are ds. 
aired to stale ihai all [laasengAra hence in the Rliode 
laland ateam boats, who prafer Ihia route, wilt liare- 
afti r on ihair arrival al Providanos be eonveyed by the 
Trenont line of Stage Coaekit to Canton al ihe re- 
dueidfan offwo do//«r«, and at lhat place lake the 
Railroad Cars lo Boalon, 18 milsa dialanL 

The valua of rtal and jMrKiiu/ eaiais in the city 
id oounly of Naw.York, by the ealimite of ibis 

year's aaaeaamsnl, atnounu lo m« Amidnd and 

nghly-tigU milliaM o] datiart .'.'! 
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Tuscumbia, Courtland^ and Decatur Railroad. 

Tuscumbia, Ala., August 19, 1834. 
To the Editor of the American Railroad Journal ; 

Sir, — ^In your list of railroads, contained in 
your Journal of Sdlh ult., (No. 29,) I note 
several material errors, in the description of 
ihe Tuscumbia, Couriland, and Decatur Rail- 
road, and have therefore concluded to furnish 
you the following short history and description 
of the said work, from its beginning. 

The first charter for a railway, obtained in 
the stale of Alabama, was granted in January, 
1830, for the incorporation of the Tuscumbia 
Railroad Company, with a capital of $20,000. 
The object of this road was to connect the town 
of Tuscumbia with the Tennessee river ; the 

distance being a fraction over two miles. The 
stock was immediately subscribed, and the 
company organized ; but, in consequence of 
difficulties in obtaining the right of way along 
the route, nothing was done towards inc exe- 
cution of the work till in June, 1831, at which 
time it was commenced, and was completed 
about the 1st day of June, 183-2. A good i)or- 
tion of the line is curved, and some of the 
curves are on radii of 400 feet. The maximum 
inclination in the grade is 20 feet per mile. 
The construction is of cedar sleepers laid 
transversely of the road, 5 feet from centre to 
centre. Oak string pieces, 5 by 7 inches; capped 
with an iron rail, 2 inches by ^ an inch ; 
width of track, 4 feet 9;^ inches, between the 
inner edges of the iron rails. One truss bridge 
274 feet long, 36 feet high, (over a ravine,) and 
several embankments of 15 feet in lieight, had 
to be built. This cost of the road is something 
under 9^)^00 per mije. 

The charter for the Tuscumbia, Courtland, 
and Decatur Railroad, was obtained in Janu- 
ary, 1832, with a capital of <f 1, 000,000. A 
sufficiency of stock was immodiatcly subscrib- 
ed, and the company organized. Tne surveys 
,were commenced in February, (same year,) 
and, in May, a portion of the line was put un 
der contract, and the work of graduation com- 
menced since which time ; the work has been 
steadily progressing ; and, on the 4rh of July, 
1934, tne road was completed into the town of 
Courtland, a distance of 23^ miles from Tus- 
cumbia. The balance of the line, between 
Courtland and Decatur, (a distance of 19| 
miles,) is now rapidly progressing, and will be 
entirely completed in the month of October 
next. The whole length of the Tuscumbia, 
Courtland, and Decatur Railroad is 43yV 
miles ; of which distance 36j^,ff, miles is 
straight line, and G^fp^ is curved line. There 
is but one curve, on a radius of less than 1512 
feet, which is 1390 feet. The profile is undu- 
. luting, under a maximum grade of 25 feet to 
the mile. 

The construction is in all respects the same 
as the Tuscumbia Railroad, excepting that the 
sleepers on this are only 4 feet apart from cen- 
tre to centre, and that about one-third of the 
distance is, and will be, lined with cedar, (in- 
stead of oak,) string prices. The cost of this 
road will average a little under (^4,000 per 
mile. The whole length of the railroad, be- 
tween its termini, upon the Tennessee river, 
(inclusive of the Tuscumbia section,) will be 
45^^^ miles ; single track, with turn-outs and 
side-lines about every two miles. And by an 
amendment obtained to their charter, the com- 
pany is authorised to extend their road, both 
eastwardly and westwardly, to the state line, 
so soon as the said road shall have been com- 
pleted to Decatur. 

The motive power used has been horses, up to 
about 1st June last, when the company receiv- 
ed a locomotive engine made by E. 6ury, of Li- 
verpool. Tlie engine weighs about 4^ tons, 
works cylinders 9 inches diameter, with a 
stroke of 16 inches. Her performance is such 
as has determined the Board of Directory to 
dispense with horses altogether, so soon as a 



sufficient number of engines for their business 
can be procured. With a light load this en- 
gine has at divers times attained a velocity of 
40 miles an hour. Pine and ash wood has 
been used as fuel ; but so soon as the road is 
finished to Decatur, it is contemplated coal 
will be used exclusively, as that can be ob- 
tained cheap, and is entirely safe from sparks. 
The principal object with the projectors of 
this work, at its beginning, was to obviate the 
great difficulties and obstructions presented to 
commerce by the Muscle shoals in the Tennes- 
see river. The feasibility and utility of con- 
tinuing it westward to Memphis was also much 
spoken of; but within about one year, the 
project of the great " Atlantic and Mississippi 
kailroad" has excited an entire new interest, 
to wit, that of this road becoming a link in the 



great chain of railway communication horn 
Charleston, South Carolina, to Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. 

A charter has been obtained, by a company, 
in January, 1934, authorising the construction 
of a railroad from the town of Moulton, to in- 
tersect the Tuscumbia, Courtland, and Deca- 
tur railroad, at or about Courtland, with a ca- 
pital of 8100,000. The town of Moulton is si- 
tuated about 15 miles due south from Court- 
land. The stock was taken, and the surveys 
are now in progress. A company Wi^s also in- 
corporated m January last, with a capital of 
975,000, to construct a railroad from Athens, 
(situated about 15 miles north of Decatur,) to 
the Tennessee river. The stock was subscribed, 
and some surveys made, but the results and 
final determination of the company are not 
known to me. A charter was granted in Janu- 
ary last to a company styled the " Alabama 
and Tennessee Railroad Company," with a 
capital of $300,000. This road is to be con- 
structed between Florence, Ala., and Pulaski, 
Tennessee, a distance of abojat 60 miles. The 
stock is taken and some surveys have been 
made, but the work not yet commenced. The 
citizens of Elkton, in Tennessee, are very 
anxious to connect themselves with the Tus- 
cumbia, Courtland, and Decatur Railroad, by 
way of Athens, Alabama. Elkton is situated 
about 20 miles north of Athens. The ground 
is generally favorable for a railroad. Charters 
for this object will, without doubt, be obtained 
from the legislatures of Alabama and Tennes- 
see, at their next session. 
I am very respectfully your obedient servant, 

David Deshler, 
Chief Engineer Tuscumbia, Courtland, 

and Decatur Railroad. 



stage coaches ; ^^^^^ this saving would in. 
crease in the ratio ot the increased speed." 

Nor are the advantages of steam power coiir 
fined to the greater velocity obtained, or to it|i 
greater cheapnes, than horse draught. la toe 
latter, danger is increased in as large a pro- 
portion as expense, by greater speed. In steam 
power, on the contrary, " there is no danger 
of being run away with, and that of being over- 
turned is greatly diminished. It is difficult to 
control four such horses as can draw a heavy 
carriage ten miles per hour, in case thev are 
frightened, or choose to run away ; and, for 
quick travelling, they must be kept in that 
state of courage that they are always inclined 
for running away, particularly down hills and 
at sharp turns in the road. In steam power 
there is little corresponding danger, being per- 
fectly controllable, and capable of exerting its 
power in revertej in going down hills. 

Every witness examined gave the fullest and 
most satisfactory evidence of the perfeet con- 
trol which the conductor has over the move- 
ment of the carriage. With the slightest exer- 
tion it can be stopped, or turned, under circum- 
stances where horses would be totally un. 
manageable. 

NO. IT. 
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uffstitute for RaUroads and Canals f embra- 
cine a New Plan of Roadway 9 combining^ 
with the Operation of Steam Carriages, great 
Economy in carrying into effect a System of 
Internal Improvement. By Robbrt Mills, 
Engineer and Architect. 

(Continiwd from page 594.) 



NO. III. 

In confirmation of the evidence given before 
the committee, on the operation of locomotive 
engines on common roads, Mr. Summers 
stated, *' that they have travelled in Mr. Han- 
cock's carriage at the rate of fifteen miles per 
Jiour, with nineteen persouK on the carriage, up 
! a hill rising one in twelve ; that ho has contin. 
ucd, for four and a half hours, to travel at the 
rate of thirty miles per hour ; and that he has 
found no difiUcuIty of travelling over the worst 
and most hillyroads.*' 

Mr. James Stone stated, " that thirty-six per- 
sons have been carried on one steam carriage, 
and that the engine drew five times its own 
weight, nearly, at the rate of from £vie to six 
miles per hour, partly up an inclination.*' 

These several witnesses estimated the pro 
bablc saving of expense to the public, by the 
substitution of steam power for that of horses, 
at from one.half to two-thirds ; and Mr. Parey 
gave it as his opinion, " that steam coaches 
will, very soon after theur first establishment, be 
run for one-third of the cost of the present 



Steam has been applied, as a power in 
draught, in two ways : in the one, both pas- 
sengers and engines are placed on the same 
carriage ; in the other, the engine carnajge i» 
merely used to draw the carriage in which the 
load IS conveyed. In either case, from the 
judicious construction of boilers, which has 
been adopted, the probable danger from explo- 
sion has been rendered infinitely small. Mr. 
Farey stated, that "the danger of exploding is 
less than the danger attendant on the use of 
horses in draught; that the danger in tliese 
boilers is less than those employed on the rail- 
way, although there, even, the instances of ex- 
plosion have been very rare." 

The boilers in these steam carriages expose 
a considerable surface to the fire, aiid steam i» 
generated with the greatest rapidity. From 
their peculiar form, the reijuisite supply of 
steam depends on its contmued and rapid 
formation; no large and dangerous quantity 
can at any time be collected. Should the safe- 
ty valve be stopped, and the supply of steam be 
kept up, in greater abundance than the engines 
require, explosion may take place, but the dan- 
ger would be comparatively trifling, from the 
small quantity of steam which could acton any 
one portion of the boilers. The eommiUee 
mention an engine invented by Mr. Trevithick, 
which, should it in practice be found to an- 
swer his expectation, will remove entirely all 
danger from explosion. All cause of {annoy- 
ance, from these cmgines, has been done away 
with : the use of coke has destroyed the issue 
of smoke, and the waste steam is made to dis- 
charge into the fire, or is applied to aid the 
draught, and more rapid combustion of the 
fuel. In! Mr. Trevithick's engine it will be 
returned into the boiler. 



NO. V. 

The Committee went into an examination 
of the comparative injury which these steam 
coaches would do to the roads, and were sa- 
tisfied that the deterioration of the road wiUbe 
much less by a steam carriage than by a coaeh 
and horses. One important fact was proved, 
that roads receive grater injury from me 
horses* Jeei, than the wheels of the carriage 
drawn. The roads in England have, at pre. 
sent, to sustain waggons, weighing, at times, 
with their horses, nearly ten tons. Steam 
carriages, including engine, fuel, water, and 
other attendants, need not exceed three tons. 
The last carriages built by Mr. Gurney were 
stated to weigh not more than thirty-five cwt., 
with the same power attached to a carriage 
weighing four tons. Mr. G. was at this time 
(1881) building a earriaffe to weigh b«4 about 
five hundred pounds, which he expected to do 
the work of one horse, and carry two or three 
people. The weight of an ordinary stage 
coach is between eighteen and twenty-fbnr 
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ewt.y which carries about eighteen passengers. 
The weight of the propelling steam carritige is 
about the weight of the four horses. The 
weight of the carriage drawn would be precise. 
\y thaC of a earriage drawn by horses. 

At the ordinary rate of traTelling, the average 
preBsare on the boiler of Mr. Gumey*8 engine, 
per square inch, was about seventy pounds ; 
and he proved the tubes of his boiler to eight 
hundrea, and thought they would bear two 
thousand pounds."^ 

The perfect command in ffuiding these car- 
riages and the stopping of them, are singular. 
In case of emergency, says Mr. 6., we might 
•instantly throw the steam on the reverse side of 
the pifltons, and stop within a few yards : it 
wonld be possible, he observes, to stop the car- 
riage within six or seven yards, going at the 
rate of eifffat miles per hour. 

The iacility of turning these carriages is 
also remarkable ; they have been turn^ in a 
circle of ten feet, the inner diameter. 

NO. VI. 

The degree of safety to which the boilers of 
these steam carriaj^es is brought does away 
all idea of danger from explosion. To one of 
ihe questions of the committee, referring to 
tiiis subject, Mr. Hancock makes the following 
answer : " I was travelling about nine miles an 
hour, at the time the boi^r was the twenty, 
fourth part of an inch thick; I was working 
then at one hundred pounds on the square inch, 
with thirteen persons on the present vehicle 
that I have now in use ; and all of a sudden 
the earriage stopped, and for what reason I 
was at a loss to know. I got from my stage 
seat, and went to the engineer, to ask him what 
was the reason he had stopped the steam 1 He 
tdd me he had not stopped the carriage, and 
he immediately appUed his hand to the gauge 
cocks. I found there was neither steam nor 
water in *the boiler. I immediately knew that 
the boiler was burst : the passengers said that 
they did not know it, as tney heard no noise ; 
and I told them that I did not mean they should 
know it. I said I would show them that it was 
so ; and I took the boiler from the carriage and 
unscrewed it, and there were four large holes 
that I could put my hand into. This occurred 
from the chambers being too thin, and they 
drove all the water out of the boiler, and yet 
there was no injury to any person ; there was 
not one person that heard any report ; there 
was no steam, and there were no symptoms in 
anv way that the machine itself had burst." 

Sir. Ogle, in describing his carriage, ob- 
serves : '* No accident from explosion can take 
place. We have had whole families of ladies 
day< after day, out with us in all directions, and 
who have the most perfect confidence." 

The machinery of all these carriages is sus- 
pended on springs. The engines work, there. 
nm, as smoothly as if they were -fixed on the 
fimiest foundation. Indeed it is stated in this 
evidence, that. " the vibration or jar is much 
less in these vehicles on common roads than 
on a maway." 

HO. VII. ^ 

With a few more remarks upon the operation 
of steam carriages on common roads, we will 
proceed to explain the plan of way which it is 
proposed to substitute for that of railways and 
canals. 

The capacity of steam carriages to ascend 
hills of considerable inclination is a very im- 
portant point of usefulness of these vehicles. 
To inquiries made by the committee on this 
subject, we find the following answers return- 
ed : Mr. Gurney remarks, " It was at first a 



* Mr. Hancock has worked Ub boiler under a preMnxre 
of four hundred pouode on a square inch ; hit average is 
finm sixty to one hundred. Mr. IL mentioned an instance 
of the litUe noiss which was made in working his engine. 
He watched near an hour in London ibra friend of his, 
tittrimr which time the machinery was at work; and 
thoopi there were hundreds of people walking round it, 
riMf appeaved not to know it was working ; thore was no 
Itoiiaat aU in the madiinery, ** and you could not,*' so 
«qni Mr. H., **uolesa you had gone to the back, known 
that it was working.'* 



very prevalent opinion, that the bite or friction 
of the power on the ground was not sufficient 
to propel the carriage along a common road, 
especially up hill; it was thought that the 
wheel would turn round and the carriage not 
proceed" — but his carriage went up Higbgate 
Uill and to Edgeware, also to Stanmore, and 
against all those hills the wheels never turned ; 
and the bite of one of the hind wheels was 
sufficient for all common purposes, — the car- 
riage ran to Barnet, and went up all the hills 
to that place with one wheel only attached to 
the axle, and was run for 18 months experi- 
mentally, in the neighborhood of London. 

From these trials, showing that one wheel 
was sufficient to propel the carriage, and the 
carriage being at the same time reduced two- 
thirds in Weight, it was thought desirable to 
draw another carriage, instead of to carry on 
the same. This carriage went to Bath, and 
over all the hills between Cranford bridge and 
Bath, and returned, with only one wheel at- 
tached to the axle, and ran from Melksham to 
Cranford bridge, a distance of 84 miles, in ten 
hours, including stoppages. 

Mr. Hancock repeatedly tried his carriage 
up hill on an inclination, and never found any 
difficulty, except once, when the frost was on 
the ground, when he attempted to run up the 
Pentonville hill witli one wheel only, and he 
did it, but with some difficulty towards the 
top. " If I had propelled by the two wheels," 
says Mr. H., "inere would have been none." 
Mr. H. further remarked, " I think there are no 
hills to be found upon which horses travel, but 
what a coach would propel itself up*" 

Mr. Trevithick testified, " There is no ascent 
that any common carriages go over, where 
the steam carriage will not go down the hill 
with one wheel chained ; no road in the .neighs 
borhood of London that they would not run 
down with one wheel chained. If youj&re 
drawing up hill with two or four wheels driven 
by an eno;ine, by their all turning round, they 
are as likely to go up hill. One wheel ought 
to put it up hill. It will go up a hill of dou- 
ble that as^nt without slipping." 

UNNisL uNDEK THE Ouio. — ^A wHtcr in 
the Cincinnati Journal recommends the con- 
struction of a railroad under tho Ohio . river, 
opposite that city. The following is an out- 
line of the plan : 

The railway is to consist of two semi- 
ellipses, one above and the othar under- 
neath. The height of the upper arch to be 
10 feet, and the lower 3 feet, and 24 feet 
in width inside, making the ellipse 13 feet 
high and 24 feet wide in the clear. The 
arch to be composed of cut stone masonry 
two feel thick. This arch is to be buried in 
the ground just sufficient to protect it from 
the action of tho river. A floor composed 
of timbers laid lengthwise, on the bottom of 
the arch, and covered with planks, forms the 
carriage-ways and side-walks. The car- 
riage-ways to be each 8 feet wide, and the 
side- walks each 4 feet wide. The side- 
walks are a little raised above the carriage- 
ways. The stones composing the arch are 
to be cut so as to form segments of the ellipses^ 
and laid in hydraulic cement> and oftade as 
near water-tight as practicable. Notwith- 
standing all the care that may be taken in 
the construction, yet with a pressure, in time 
of high water, of 4375 pounds upon each 
square foot of the arch, the water will perco. 
late through in wuch quantities as to require 
an engine to keep the road dry. It will of 
course be .necessary to light the interior 
when opened for travel. 



below low water in the bed of the river, and 
placing the bottom of the arch at each end, 
at high water mark, will make the total de. 
scent 83 feet. It is thought that one foot 
ascent in twelve feet horizontal distance is 
the greatest inclination the road will admit ; 
consequently, the length of the inclined arch, 
from high water mark to the bed of the river, 
will be about 1000 feet ; and allowing also 
that the bed of the river at low water is about 
1000 feet wide, will make the total length 
of the road 3000 feet. 

The only difficult point in executing the 
work will be in excavating the ear^ and rock 
below low water. It is quite practicable, 
however, in a dry season, at comparatively 
small expense, to enclose a space with a 
frame of timber and plank, made water-tight 
by placing bags of earth around the outside, 
and pump out the water with an engine 
placed upon a fiat boat, until the excavation 
is compleled and tho arch formed within the 
space enclosed. Then by moving the same 
cofifer-dam its length farther along, another 
space can be enclosed, and the work com- 
pleted in the same manner, and repeated un. 
til the bed of the river is crossed. This part 
of the work will depend i|p»n.so many con- 
tingenciits that no accurate estimate can be 
made of the expense attending it. The ma- 
sonry of the arch and the flooring can be es- 
timated with tolerable accuracy. The stone 
for the work can be obtained one hundred 
miles up the nver, where extensive quarries 
are already opened* The cost of the ma- 
sonry will be as follows : 

Quarryii^ the 11000 per perch of 161 cubic ftet 
Delrvering do. do. do. 

Cuttirig the same with three ftoee, db. 

Mortar of water, Ihne. and nnd, do. 

Laying the alons, inoroding centering, do. 



ei 00 
. 3 50 
. 2 85 
. 50 
75 



Coat per perch...... 97 00 

Every 10 feet in length of the sreh will oeiHain 
78 perchea of maaunry, which, at 97 per perch, 
win be 9546 00 

Every 10 feet in length of the floor will oontain 
100 feet of timber, at 12i cents per foot, 918 50 
— 820 feet of phnk at 31 cents, 97 70 20 80 

Total coat of 10 feet of the road- way 9566 80 

Which being multiplied by 300, for the length, 
will gire •169,860 for the total cost of the 
arch and flooring. If to the above we add 
the probable cost of pumping the water and 
excavating tho earth and rock for the road* 
way, and of covering the avch over again 3 
feet deep, it will make 'the total expense not 
less than 9210,000. To which should be 
added 920,000 for superintendence and ex. 
penses of the afiairs of the Gompany, ^c. 
There can be no doubt that the stock in such 
an undertaking will yield a handsome' profit. 
It will be observed that a road-way, con. 
structed upon the above plan, leaves the 
river entirely unobstructed ; that the arch is 
completely out of the reach of injury from 
the river; that it is permanent, solid, and 
will last for ever ; and that it involves but a 
trifling expense to keep it in order for con- 
sttuit use. 



DiSCOVBRT OF SlLVSK OrB IN THK OlTRAL 

MovHTAiHS. — The Oural chain has been for 
several years well known to Europe for its 
rich gola and platina ores. A discovery has 
now been made of rich silver ore in two 
places. The first is seventy wersu from the 
foundry of Nischneitagilak, near to the con- 
fluence of the little River Graesnoy with the 
Between high and low water marke, there Tagil, where gold also occurs ; the oAer is 
is a difference at this place of about 63 feet, tw«nty-two wersts frjwr the t«indry of Nisch- 
and allowing the top of the arch to be 7 feetft-eicagask, on the httle River Ulka. 
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[Fon THB New-York Amsrican.] 

The opinion is now generally prevalent, that some 

change must be made in the employment of the in. 

mates of our State Prisons, to relieve the mechani. 

cal classes from the effect of their competition, and 

this opinion will doubtless be confirmed by the re 

port of the committee to the nejLt Legislature. The 

qaestion will then arise — in wlial way can the change 

be best effected 7 

In reflecting upon the subject, the following plan 

has occurred to me, and I offer it as a teU^-gesiion. 

Good roads are among the most important public 

conveniences, diffusing their benefits universally, 

and they are also one of best investments of public 

wealth' Their construction will interfere with none 

of the general avocations of society, but on the ron. 

trary, will directly or indirectly promote the iniercsi 

of all pursuits. Can the labor of the convicts be ap. 

plied to this object 7 I think, it can, without incon- 

venience or difficulty, and at the same time the pre* 

sent prisons be useful auxiliaries to the plan, which 

1 will concisely describe. 

The convicts to be divided into companies of ten, 

twenty, or thirty, or as many as one individnal can 

manage, each company to be provided with a strong 

moveable, prison, composed of apartments, say four 

by seven feet, equal to the number of the company. 

for security at night, with moveable accummodations 

for cooking, &c. &c. all of which is entirely practi 

cable. A corps of engineers for the survey and di. 

nction of the construction of roads on a great and 

pennanent scale to be established, who shall direct 

the operations. When a continuous line of road is 

decided npon, these companies to be placed upon it 

at proper distances, and employed upon it till it is 
finished in the best manner possible. When this is 
completed, they move to another, until the whole 
State is traversed by good roads, if we are so un- 
happy as to have convicts to construct them. 

if the Prison at Sing-Sing could be made as it was, 
there is not the least difficulty, by the adoption oi 
m similar system of management, of applying the 
same labor to the object proposed. 

The operations to commence on the lat of April, 
and be continued until the lat of December — eight 
nonths : the convicts then to return to their respec 
tive prisons, and spend the winter in the acquisition 
of knowledge, and in the duties of religion, with 
the exception of such labor only as would be useful 
to tneir winter establishments, and in preparation for 
their summer campaign at road-making, rendering it 
a aeason of rest and moral improvement, to which 
they might look forward during their months of toil, 
with hope and pleasure, and which, by being conti. 
nnous, would be more efficient, as constant applica- 
tion to any given subject, is more efficient than the 
same efforts if desultory. 

These are mere hints, to induce reflection in those 
to whom is intrusted the direction of thcde import- 
ant matters, and I feel satisfied they are practicable, 
and deaerving of at least a trial, the best mode of 
testing any project of improvement. 

Hancock. 

[From the Lexington Oazette, of 20th inwt.} 

THE DRAGOON£i. 

The Camanchet — Kiaways-^and Wacos, 

Fort Gibson, Aug. I9ib, 1834. 

My Dear Sir : It is with great pleasure fhai I em. 
brace the earliest opportunity of giving you a few of 
the particulars of the dangerous, honorable and sue 
ceaafnl campaign from which we have just returned ; 
but am sorry to have to relate to y«u tho raelancho. 
ly intelligence of the death of Gen. If. Leavenworth, 
who died like a man in the service of his country, 
on the SOth ultimo^ at his awn encampment about 80 
miles in our rear on the very day we reached the 
Pawnee Pick village, three days after we had lelt 
that of the Camanohes. He had with him provisions 
for Col. Dodgc*s command, one or two companies of 
infantry, and one field piece. 

On our arrival at a new post which had been estab. 
hsbed by order of Gen. Leaven woith, near the con- 
floenee of the False Washita with the Red River, si 
which we expected to have found a sufficient supply 
Of proviston to enable the whole regiment to march 
in porauit of the Pawnees and Camanchea, we learn- 
ed tbat the Pawnee Picks had lately visited that 



neighborhood and murdered a Judge Martin, of Ar. 
kansaw, and his servant, whoso bodies had been 
found, and carried off his son, a lad of seven years 
of age. Here Gen. Leavenworth issaed an order to 
Col. Dodge, to select 250 of his most efficient men 
and horses, snd take with him 10 day's rations to 
Isst 20 days, about which time he promised to meet 
us with a further supply ; and most faithfully would 
he have performed his promise had he not been call, 
ed upon to pay the great debt of nature. His com 
plaint was a raging tisver, and it is said that he was 
80 sensible of his approaching dissolution that he 
made arrangements about his luneral and settled the 
affairs of his estate before his death. His body is, I 
understand, still near the Cross Timbers, from which 
it cannot be removed till a change of weather. 

We hod with us two young squaws, one of which 
was a Kioway, and the other was a Pawnee Pick, 
whom Gen. Leavenworth had purchased from the 
Odages, by whom they had been taken prisoners, the 
former about one year ago, the latter about five 
years sgo, and whom we expected to make inter, 
preiers to their respective tribes. Not long after 
our departure from. our camp Washita, we were so 
fortunate as to encounter a considerable party ot 
Camanches, who, after much manoeuvring, were in. 
duccd to come up to us, and as neither ol our cap- 
tive girls could speak their language, we were at 
some loss ; but one of them understood Spanish, and 
through him and one of the De law ares who uader- 
stood the same language, Col. Dodge was able to 
soothe the whole party, and procure among them ai 
pilot to their village, which we found rich in horses, 
with which the plains were literally covered, but in 
most defenceleaa condition, as the warriors were 
mostly absent upon a buffalo hunt. This village con. 
tained 340 lodges made by stretching buffalo skins 
upon light poles in bell fashion, which are moved by 
tymg them to the saddles of their horses, wherever 
It suits the convenience of the tribe. The Caman* 
ches do not culiivste the earth, but prooure their 
corn, beans, pumpkins and melons from their neigh, 
bora, the Pawnee Picks, so called on account oi 
their picking themselves with powder or some blue 
substance on their arma and breasts — but who call 
themselves Taweiuh — for which they pay their jerk, 
ed buffalo meat. The Camanche children are less 
in the way of their Amazonian mothers, who arm 
themselves with bows and arrows, and ride and 
dress after the same fashion of the warriors. In in. 
fancy they are tied to a board and handled with 
great roughness — at three years old they manage 
a horse themselves, and at four or five engsge m 
driving about five thousand horaes. They were when 
we reached their village, located eaat of a cluster ot 
lowering Rocky Mountains, of prodigious height and 
grandeur which are supposed by some of our most in. 
lellfgent officers to be spurs of the great Rocky 
Mountains. Col. Dodge laid two days at this village 
with the expectation of meeting their principal 
chiefs, for whom a messenger bad been despatched ; 
but as we were now scarce of provisions and greatly 
incumbered with sick, a pilot waa procured, and we 
commenced our march for the village of the Pawnee 
Picks. On the evening of the fijst day that we left 
the Camanche village, we made a fortification where 
we left our sick, with a detachment to defend them, 
and with our reduced force marched upwards of two 
days to the Pawnee Pick or Toweash village, over 
and through the passes of those mountains: — upon 
our march we reached a lofty cleft which overlooked 
a valley of considerable extent, where our Kioway 
girl raised herself in her saddle, and addressed the 
Osages in the most animated manner. She told them 
that she was in her own country — that she had often 
rode, hunted and played in the valley beneath us, 
and pointing to the north-west, observed, that her 
village lay in that direction, and that one day's tra. 
vel would enable us to sleep at it ; but when our 
guide, a Pawnee Mabawk and a dull fellow bore off 
to the south* west, her countenance fell. 

This fellow took us a serpentine route and greatly 
out of our way, but I have no doubt of his honeaty ; 
but went through the peases of the mountains where 
he had been in the habit of travelling. As we ap. 
preached the village of the Pawnee Picks, they met 
us with considerable diaplay and evident distrust, 
and when we arrived, the old chief implored Col. 
Dodge not to fire on the village. 

Here a negro follow who had run away' from this 
neighborhood and taken up by the Camanches, con- 
firmed the information whieb we had previously re- 
ceived from that tribe, of there being a white boy 
who could speak English at the village of the Paw. 
nee Picks. On the second day after our arrival, Col. 
Dodge, with all the officers wider his command, with 
the exception of myself, who as officer of the day. 



remained in command of our encampment, and Lt. 
Northrop, who was officer o( the guard, repaired to 
tbe Council House in the village for the purpose of 
holding a Council with this tribe. 

The accidental firing of a pistol in the handa oi 
one of the Cherokee Indians, who accompanied us 
on this campaign, created great confuaion at this 
Council, and was near having a serious termination. 
The warriora fled precipitately from the Council 
House to their lodges for their arma, and the women 
and children to the rocky mountains, under which 
their village is built, for safety ; but the brave Col. 
Dodge, with his usual firmness and good manage, 
ment, aoon restored peace and order. After assu- 
ring them of his disposition to be at peace with ihem, 
he told them what he had heard about the white boy, 
and informed them that he would aay nothing more 
in Council until that boy was produced. Confusion 
marked the countenances of the Chiefs, but as there 
was no alternative, the boy waa sent for and given 
up to Col. Dodge in exchange for the Pawnee Pick 
girl. This little naked urchin, whom we have still 
with us, and who proved to be the son of Judge 
Martin, who was killed hear Fort Washington, waa 
delighted and astonished at hearing his own Isngnago 
spoken, and asked emphatically if these were all 
white people around him ; and when aaked by Col. 
Dodge his name, he answered without hesitation, 
'* Matthew Wright Martin ;" he told the Colonel that 
his father was still alive — that he saw the Indians 
shoot him in the back with their arrows, but that he 
run off and left them, sud that they had drawn their 
gigs (spears) upon him, but that his life had been sa- 
ved by the warriors with whom he then lived. On 
the next dsy after this Council the Chiefs of the Ca- 
manches, Kioways and Wocos, arrived at our en. 
campment, with whom a Council was appointed toba 
held on the day following. This Council waa held 
in our encampment, and waa attended by near three 
thousand warriors. So great was tbe conconrse tbat 
I could scarcely see beyond the limits of my own 
company, who stood by their arms in readiness to 
act at a moment's warning ; and I know it will bo 
gratifying to your feelings to hear that this band of 
brave Kentuckians would have done (heir duty if 
fighting had become necessary. But the excellent 
management of Col. Dodge upon this occasion so* 
perseded the necessity and terminated the affair 
honorably to himself and to his command, as well 
as advantageous to his country. Ths gratitude of 
the Kioways was unbounded when Col. Dodge gave 
up to her nation our Kioway prisoner. Her nnelOt 
who was a chief, made a most animated address to 
his people on the occasion ; he told them that the 
man who had travelled so far to restore to them their 
lost daughter rouat be a very great and a very good 
man ; and that he longed to embrace him with tho 
arms of friendship and love. Twenty men of tho 
different tribes, most of whom are great men among 
their nations, are now with us. They are astonished 
and delighted at all they see and bear, and are much 
gratified at the presents we have given them. Cot. 
Dodge is, 1 believe, anxious to send them to tho 
Hermitage to see peneral Jackson, but the Indiana 
themselves would rather return home at present to 
display the presents they have already received, and 
visit us upon another occasion with more of thoir 
people. Although there has been no blood shed up- 
on thia campaign, I look upon its termination aa ad- 
ding in a high degree to the military fame of Col. 
Dodge, who displayed a degree of perseverance in 
marching us without food in an enemy*a country lo 
their very villages, and obtaining from them a supply 
of provisions to laat us to the buffalo country ; form- 
ing with them treattca of peace and friendship, and 
obtaining from them one of our people, whom thoy 
had in bondage, and supporting that part of his re- 
giment which was under his immediate coflMsand 
without any provisions from Government for near 
sixty days, and that too in an enemy's country, upod 
their own resources and her hunters. 

In addition to all this, he has visited tribes of Indt 
ans who have never before been overtaken by any 
armed force whatever, although often puraued, and 
has brought their principal men with him to observo 
6 vilized society, and explored a country within ov 
own limits possessing a great many advantages, 
which has not been laid down on our maps, and abont 
which very little has been hitherto known ; and all 
this haa been done with less than two himdred and 
fifty troopa. If ever I felt like a aoldier, it was whoa 
I saw thia band undismayed ae it was, surrounded hf ' 
such a prodigious armed force aa that which sor- 
rounded it on the dey Col. Dodge held the conneil 
with the Kioways, Camanches, and the Wacos. Tho 
stream upon which tho village is situated is a ItifO 
branch of Rod River, tho water ot which is as awl 
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Cii tb« 80a, and the cliff near its banks coniains 
iDOiintaiDs of salt rock which can be used v^ithout 
any preparation whatever. 

Excuse this hasty and imperfect scrawl, and be. 
liore me to be with creat respect ^ours truly, 

To Col. M. M, Joknwn. - 



[From i^e Courier and Enquirer.] 
PoucE EiAMiNATioN OF Matthias. — The exami. 
nation of this pretended prophet took place yesterdav, 
and concluded in a short time. He strenuously de 
niad the truth of Mr. Folger's allegations, thai the 
nmey he obtained from that gentleman was got 
Qoder false pretences, or that he was ever actuated 
i n his conduct towards him by unjustifiable motives. 
He stated that he was born in the town of Cambridge, 
Wasbiogton Co., in this State, that he is 49 yeatt 
old, and that hit real name is Mauhias. On being 
■aked where his residence was, and what was his oc- 
cupation, he replied : 

I am a traveller, and my legal residence is Zion 
Hill, Weatehester county ; I am a Jewish teacher 
and priest of the Most High, saying and doing all 
that I do, under oath by virtue of my having subscri- 
bed to all the covenants that God hath made with 
man from the beginning up to this lime. I am chief 
higb.priest of the Jews uf the order of Melchisedeck, 
being the last chosen of the 12 Apostles, and the first 
in the resurrection which is at the end of 2,300 years 
after the building of Jerusalem by Cyrus, and 1260 
years from the birth of Mahomet, which terminated 
in 1890, that being the summit of the power of the 
false prophet ; I am iiow denouncing judgment on 
the Gentiles, and that judgment is to be executed in 
this age. All the blood from Zaocharias till the death 
of the last witness, is required of this generation. 
That before this generation passeth away, this judg. 
ment shall be executed and declared. The hour of 
God's judgment is come ! 

Upon being asked whether he over attempted to 
impress the mind of Folger with the truth of what 
he had just stated ? — he answered : 

In my general character as preacher, I endeavor. 
ed to impress all men with the import of what I have 
here stated, but not more so in relation to Mr. Fol- 
gar than any other person. 

He was then asked whether he had ever told Fol- 
ger that he possessed the power of life and death, 
the remission of sin, and the salvation ot the sjol, 
and that if he, Folger, believed in him he would be 
saved, and if not, that lie would be damned 7 to 
which he responded : — In my character of preacher 
I say, that my person is as a trumpet, for the spirit 
of truth to speak by ; and that this spirit the trumpet 
declared, that every person must believe in the said 
spirit of truth, and practice obedience thereto, as 
did Jesus of Naxareth ; and that this obedience will 
secure eternal life. My general declaration was, 
that if they believed in the spirit of truth, they would 
be saved ; if not, eternal damnation awaited them; 
and that the spirit ol wuih, which actuates them, 
must be directed from themselves and by themselves. 
To the question whether he had ever received mo. 
ney or property from Folger, and if so, what amount 
of money or description of property, he answered : 
In my general character of prekober. I declare to 
all men, that I will not accept any thing from them 
as of their property ; but if they have ooy property 
in their possession which they believe to be God's 
property, then they are at liberty to give to me 
whatever they please of that property, and this is 
the only way in which I reeeive donations from any 
peraon whatever. 

On being questioned if he recollected having re-, 
eeived from Folger, or any o( his family, sums of 
money in gold, and if so, to what amount, and in 
what description of coin, he replied :-<*• Mr. Folger 
and Mr. Pierson repeatedly declared to me, that they 

5?. JT^^L^" **** ^a«l»ef. and fully qualified to esta- 
blisb God's kingdom upon earth, and in conjunction 
with them I erected the establishment on Zion-Hill, 
for which ihirpose they furnished money from time 
to time. As the Father, I had contr9l over the funds, 
and in the progress of the establishment various mo. 
aied transactions took place between us, in which we 
natually accommodated each other. Mr. Folger on 
several oecaatona furnished me with sums of money 
in exchange for bank notes ef his own. I have no 
particular recollection of the five twenty dollar billa 
nentioned in Folger's affidavit, and believe it to be a 
niiCake of his. 1 once received bank notes from him 
to the amount of $9700, and at various times other 
•noMt which I cannot remember. The general fund 
Mr the eaublishment of Mount Zien, and for the 
honae No. 8 Third street, wherein Mr. Folger re. 
tides, amounted to ten thousand dollars, including a 
Mongage on that house to secure to Mrs. Folger 



about five thouaand dollars, her separate estate.— 
This sum is exclusive of about a thousand dollars, 
ojcperuled in furnishing those two establishments, 
t f i^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^'■- ^^^or has in his possession. 
After Mount Zion had been establiahed, and after the 
transfer of the property to me aa the Father, some 
difficulty arose and a bill in chancery was filed against 
me, and I was required to give security for ten thou- 
sand dollars ; but, to avoid further trouble, I rccon- 
voyed the properly. The house and lot in Third st. 
were to have been conveyed to me in the same man- 
ner, and Mr. Piecson had actually given orders for 
the conveyance to be made out, but he died before it 
could be executed. I have nothing further to say at 
present. Whereupon the magistrate committed him 
for trial. 

9Cr See page 9 3 
Since the above waa in type, we have received 
the following caution : 

. .. ^ a . ... "^ '^'^^ FUBMC. 

I had iotanded, by the advice of several Judicious iViends, not 
to bsv« iMHiced any of tbe suiteneoto of the laipoptor Mat. 
tiiiBi, or ihc wild rumon (rowinf oat of the delusion I liave 
Seen under in reterence to film : *Hit as tlie ■tatementdnMuie by 
him in bis examluation before tbe Peliee yesterday, aa publifh 
• . . I . ™<»''"*«>r P«Pftw» are calculated to Injura me ■erieusly, 
1 tbink It beat to deny tboae stalemanta, the object of tbem with 
M attbiaa being, no doubt, to eniah me U poaaible. 1 have no 
objection that Matthias, i»r any one elae, aliould aute the whoU 
trutM in refereuco to any traiMaction of mine, bui that ^ bleb Is 
^S^t^* "^^^ proteat agaioal, and when necuaaary, meet and 

Maithiaa auted In bla examination yertsrdav, that on ona oc- 
caalon he received from me «2,700: thia ia'true.aa far aa It 

r>«»-but the whole truth la ihi«~that early In the present year 
sow a property, for which the party paid me about three 
o clock—too late to be dipoeltpd in the Bank that afternoon. I 
waa (oinff to Hartford that afternoon in the at«tambaai, and fear 
tug to take it in my pocket, I left it in hi* charge for aafe keep- 
inr until my return, whkh waa In about forty- eight hours; ao 
that ne did in ftct racatee 92.700 IVom roe, and hept It nntil 1 
returned, when I received it again from lilm. 

The autement about a mortgage of gS.OOO eltfaerno my place 
at tsitig Bing, or any other pniperty to aacure that sura to thai 
OHtatr of Hia. Folger, la totally untrue. No auch mortgage v/aa 
ever||lven 

As It regarda Mr. Pieraon having directed that a deed of Third 
street property ahould bo given, It la entirely new to me— and 
he ia not [Iviug to auie what he did aay to Matthlaa. I know 
nothing about it, but I do not think he ever directed \U for tbe 
Kimplo reaaon thai when he la aaid to have done It, I waa 
largely in adyaiiee to him ia Joint apc-cttlxtiona, and be kn<9W 
that 1 felt no diapoaltion lo be any more ao. All I ask of ray 

I in . ***^ ^ eautioaa in reviving the aUtemanta of thia de- 
cellfVil creature, and leave me to manage all my concerns with 
him. To all who are latereated, I can exhibit a perfectly clear 
statement of my eonoerna, and aatialV them thai I have and 
shall act uprightly with ail men. 

,^^ „ ^ BBNJAMTN fl. FOLGER. 

ST' ^vch papera aa pnbHthed the police report, will obliige 
me by pubilahing thb. 



Married, lately, by the Right Rev. Bishop Lus. 
combe, at the English Embaasy, and subsequently by 
the Abb^ Le Cointre (under a dispensation from the 
Archbishop of Paris,) Prince Louis Stanislas Rotska 
de la Tr^mouille, to Augusta, the eldest daughter of 
the Hon. Col. Alexander Murray, (of Frimley, near 
Bagshoi, England,) and grand-daughier of John, late 
Earl of Dunmor«>. The bride is descended in a direct 
line from that Countess of Derby, whose defence ol 
Latham Castle rendered her so conspicuous during 
the time of the Commonwealth, which Countess was 
the daughter of Claude, Duke de la Tr^mouille, and 
the Princess Brabantia, the youngest daughter of Wil. 
liam, of Nassau ; whoae eldeat daughter had married 
Frederick the Fourth, Elector Palatine, the grand, 
daughter of whom intermarried with Emost.Augus. 
tns. Elector of Hanover; from whom the present 
Reigning Family in England are descended ; conse- 
quently the bride and bridegroom stand in the same 
degree of consanguinity with the illustrious House of 
Orange, as does his Britannic Majesty, WiMiam the 
Fourth. The bride'a aunt, (the Lady Virginia Mur- 
ray,) together with her father, and her younger aister, 
Virginia, were present at the ceremony. 

I Pi om the London Christian Obaerver.l 
THE MORAL OF FLOWERS. 

THE WILD WALL-FLOWSa. 

^ hat various turns of chance aid ftte 
This munlderimr pile has blown ! 

^ hat wide magnificence and state 
WlAm its halls were shown, 

When crowds of knights and ladies gav 

111 weeds of peace kept holiday ! 

Thpse walls, where now with softening grace 

The ivy-wreath ia flung, 
With trophies once of war and chace 

Were thick and proikily hung ; 
But hehnet, apeiu', and horn, are gone 
To augment the dun we tread upon. 

Full oft this celt m weary thraU 

Hath lonely captive held ; 
And these proud towers the whiiziqg ball 

Like granite rock repelled : 
Bm, ahl they fall and animbie now, 
Benaath a strongsr, mightier ibe. 



Time, Time, hia withering hand hath laid 

On battlement, and tower. 
And where rich banners were disphtjred 

Now only waves a flower. 
List, and 'twill fitting comment read 
On revel gay and martial deed. 

Mute is the warden's challenge, mute 

The warrior's haaty tread ; 
And tnneleaa ia the lady's lute. 

For ahe is with the dead ; 
And but a flower now mourns the doom 
Of prostrate strength and fiided bloom. 

Read, stranger, in thia ruin's fate, 

An emblem true of life ; 
Conflicting passions— h>ve and hate,^| 

Joy, sorrow, fear, and strife— | 
Combine, alas ! in one dark plan 
To storm the citadel of man. 

And should they fiiQ, a ibe is near 
Wlio ne'er defeat hath known,— 

Time ever follows in the rear : 
He wills — the work is done ; 

For Where's the beauty, atrength, or pride. 

Hath e'er his withering touch defied.? 

Wear'at thou to-day the wreath of fame ? 

Oh heed it, heed it not ; 
A few bri<>f years, thy place and name 

May be alike iorsot, 
And but a lowly floweret wave 
Upon thy imremembered grave. 

Here ends the aemblance. Never more 

This ruined pile shall rise. 
But man a seraph blest shall soar. 

When what la mortid dies. 
If while earth's changing path he trod. 
His heart and hopes were nzed on God. 

THl FRIMROSE. 

Fairest of all that's fhir 
In nature's worka, are ye, ye wilding flowers, 

W hen thus at Spring'^s first beck ye blithely rear 
Your shining heads to herald her bright houra. 

But that your bloom is brief, 
And here and there, on aome slight stem a thorn. 

Half hid perchance, beneath a ahrivehed lea( 
Tells onto what sad destiny ye are bom. 

I could have thousht the doom 
Which gave to ruin earth, to storms the sky. 

And man, God'a last beat work, tmto the tomb, • 
Your primal beauty hod unharmed passed by. 

Bursre ye loved the less. 
Than for our aakea these earth-bom traits ye wear '/ 

Oh, no ! the very blight that mars your grace. 
And speaks your frailty, makes ye but more dear. 

Nor thia your only claim 
On man's regard ; meekly from glade and bower 

Ye warn and coimsel him, as 'twere your aim 
To win him back to Paradise once more. 

Yes, each of ye in turn' 
Psints somepur^moral to the human heart : 

One hending 'neath the storm, to those who mourn 
Lessons of meek endurance may impart. 

Others that breathe at eve 
Sweet incense, urge to watchftdness and prayer. 

And with luiitea voice aU bid ua leave 
The morrow to our common Father's care. 

And thou, so fair and pale. 
That lovest midst grass and-shadowing leaves to hide 
Thy modest charmR, aweet Primroee, — thee I hail. 
Reprover meek of vanity and pride. 

Alas that pride, which wrought 
Man's woe in Paradise, shouM haiuit him still ; 

No hated inmate, but with every thought 
Twined, closely twined, and pnmipling aye to ill. 

Oh, when within my breast 
Such thoughts are stirring, do thou gently chide. 

And timely whiaper from thy leafy nest — • 

" Shall man be proud, to sin and death allied 7" 

THE PASSION FLOWEB. 

Oh, ne'er with cold and careieaa glance gaze I on thee, aweet 

flower ; 
Nor careleaa pluclc thee, aa Tra wont thy aistera of the bower ; 
No ; fancy gif^ th«e with a spell unknown to all bealde, 
Which checks the hand thy beauty woos, and quells the glance 

of pride. 

Each flower rome fairy legend owna, to Joy or aorrow dear. 
Or simply betuittful, Jutt auch aa wina gay chidhciod*8 ear : 
But both to afed and to youns, from cot to lordly hall, I thrall. 
Thou, thou ha«t tha: to tell ahouldat hold each buman'heait in 

Bach flowor aome choaen emblem is : one la for beauty'a btoom 
Another frtendahip claims ; a third aheds fl-agrance o'er the 

lomb ; 
But linked with holy memories, to penitenee how dear ! 
Thy ahrine ia aye the broken heart— thy dew, contrition's tear. 

Would I such shrine could ofier thee, and on thy palf* leavea slied 
Those aadly aorrowing teara which fall bat when the heart has 

bled! 
But ah ! like aealed font, that hrart wlthholda the tribute due. 
Though lesaer aorrowa find it atill to gentle pity true. 

Yet dear I hold thy sacred lore, and oft with curious eye 
Do trace the myatic characters which in thy boaom lie ; 
Typea of Uiose fearful instruments of agony and acorur* 
The croas which bore the Lord of life-rthe nail, the twisted 

thorn. 
And now of many a cultured flower, and aiany a wildlna spray, 
I've aung, but thou the fittest aeem'at to grace my eloatng lay : 
Then come, and round my aimple harp tl^ wreaths symbolic 

iUng, 
Lest meaner tbeme again should wake tia soteacrated atring^ 
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Atnmdl M&:hamc8, or Ptvofs of Design ini 
the Animal Frame. Part //., showing the 
ApplicaHon of the- Living Forces, [From 
the Library of Useful Knoyvledge.] 

(CoQlkuiad from p«ge 567.) 
CHAFTBR II. 

On the Illustrations from Mechanics. 
—-The iUtntratioiis from- Mechanics may be 
carried too far. Peculiar properties of life 
in the body. They diflfer in quality. They 
have an adjustment to each other more ad- 
mirable than the meohanical connection. 

We are the more desirous of entering 
upon this subject, tfa^twe may prevent the 
reader from founding a false conclusion upon 
the very mode in which we have hitherto 
proceeded^ thatH)£ showing design in every 
part of the animal structure by taking our 
illustrations from the mechanism of the 
body. 

When we have admired the connections 
of the several parts, or organs, thus made 
manifest, by comparison with machinery, we 
may go too far, and say that the material 
structure and mechanical relation are to be 
found in still greater miiMiteness and perfec- 
tion in the imer textures of the body — ^pro- 
ceed to call this oiganization, and erroneous- 
ly conclude that, out of organisation, comes 
life. • The very tena organization misleads, 
yet it implies something constructed in which 
one part, co-operates with another, but no. 
thing more. . Taking the body as a whole, 
there are undoubtedly instances of such co- 
operation,* but it is in vain to seek the expla- 
nation of life from this, since life exists in 
simple and uniforoi substances, where there 
is neither constructiottiidr rekuion* 

Now, although there are mechanical con- 
struction and. relation, as we have seen in 
bones, muscles, and tendons, the phenome- 
na of the body result from a dependence 
established among the living properties, not 
the mechanical. ?he highest medical au- 
thorities have seen reason to conclude, that 
life is an endowment not resulting from orga- 
nization or construction, but, on the contrary, 
producing it ; in other words, that the living 
principle attracts the new matter, arranges it, 
and, in order to its continuance and perfec- 
tion, alters it, and effects a continual revolu- 
tion in it. For there is nothing more curi- 
ous than the uninterrupted and rapid change 
of the material of the animal body, from the 
first pulse of life to the last breath that is 
drawn, of which we shall give abundant 
proofs before we close this inquiry. 
^ In first approaching the subject we are 
•blinded by familiar occurrences, and cannot 
comprehend all the links by which the visi- 
ble phenomena of the living body are pro- 
duced. Probably most of our readers be- 
lieve motion to be a necessary consequence 
of life, and the very proof of its presence. 
The peasant stirs up an animal witli his staff, 
and if it does not move he is satisfied that it 
is dead ; and such is the experience of man. 
kind. We do not reflect that many differ- 
ent qualities of the living powers must be ex- 
ercised before sensibility is shown in its visi- 
ble sign, the motion of the creature. It is 
not necesswry that the parts shall lock into 
each other like the cogs of wheels ; the con- 
nections established are of a difierent kind 
altogether. Each part possesses a proper- 
ty of life entirely distinct from the other, 
and this property of life may exist in the in- 
dividual part (for a time at least) without 
that co-operation of the whole which is ne 
cessary for the motions of the animal* 



' This quality of Kfe is, in one respect, like 
gravitation in matter ; that is, when the mass 
is broken into parts, each division has its pro- 
portion of the endowment, and so the sepa- 
rated parts of a living creature possi^ss life. 
But here the resemblance ceases : gravita- 
lion is the same quality in every part, and 
uniform in its efiects, whilst the life is exhi- 
bited by qualities difl^ering in every part of 
the animal body. Did these 'parts possess 
qualities exactly similar, they would remain 
at rest, and, though combined, they would not 
influence each other. U is the different 
powers brought into combination that pro 
duce the motion of the whole animal. 

If a man fall into the water, and is dragged 
out motionless, and has ceased to breathe, 
each part of his body may still possess its 
property of life. Although the combina- 
tions have been destroyed, he may be re 
vived by exciting action in some part of his 
system. Life still remains in his brain, and 
nerves, and heart, and arteries, and in the 
muscles, which should enable him to breathe ; 
but the mutual infhience, the bond of their 
united operations, is broken. We may take 
the analogy of a machine, and say that the 
wheels are stopped ; but this is, in fact, a 
very different tiling ; it is the operation oi 
the living influence that is stopped, for we 
repeat tkat nature, (by which, of course, is 
always to be understood the Author of Na 
ture,) has combined the organs not mechani- 
cally, but by properties of life. 

Artificial respiration draws afler it the ac 
tion of the heart, because the seubibilitv of 
the heart is rnade respondent to the lungs 
Pulsation of the heart, excited by the mo 
tion of the lungs, is followed by the action 
of the arteries ; these organs, in operation, 
drive the blood through the frame, and, by 
the circulation, the susceptibility of each 
part to impression, which had been weak 
ened, is restored. Action and re-action are 
re-established ; but these actions are not like 
those of a machine, they are living proper- 
ties ; sensibility in one part, contractility in 
another ; and afler a variety of these inter, 
nal sensibilities have been for some time in 
operation, the man gives outward token ot 
recovery. 

So a person recovering from fainting, af 
ter sobbing and irregular breathing, has the 
respiration renewed ; in succession other 
parts recover their sensibility, and resume 
Iheir places in the circle of relations ; the 
skin is capable of being stimulated, and the 
limbs are capoble of motion ; the eyelids are 
opened ; by and by the nerve of the eye is 
sensible to light, and the nerve of the ear to 
sound ; and finally, the faculties of the mind 
are roused, and its control over the body re- 
established. The whole separate endow- 
ments of Hfe in the different parts resume 
their offices ; the last in the train ; only the 
property of. the muscle to contract is alone 
observed by the uninformed, and voluntary 
motion is the token of entire restoration. 

We can imagine a half-learned person to 
act very foolishly in the attempt to restore 
the apparently drowned. He has been told 
that we{draw in vital air, and breathe out whaj 
is unfit to support life ; he imagines that it 
can be of no use to distend the lungs of the 
drowning person with bin own breath, and 
precious time is lost. Whereas, the mere 
distension of the chest, that is, of the lungs, 
followed by the compression of tho chest, 
and again by the distensibn^ and so on alter- 
nately, is U^e play of ike lungs, which by 



sympathy draws the heart into action, and in 
succession all the vital organs. This is not 
what chemistry teaches : chemistry shows 
us that the vital air influences the blood ; and 
it is true that the blood, being refreshed or 
impregnated with the vital air, renews the 
properties of life. But this effect on the 
blood could never take place unless there 
were some previous consent or sympathy, 
putting the organs into operation. We re- 
peat, that the consent of organs is not the 
eflTect of mechanical adaptation, or of cbe- . 
mical action, but of relation established 
among the vital properties. 

If a man be struck by lightning, he has 
not merely the vital operation of respiration 
stopped, as in the case of the drowning man, 
in whom every organ continues to possess its 
property of life ; he is not like a man struck 
on the head, where one vital organ is so dis- 
turbed that the circle of vital actions is bro- 
ken ; in this instance the electric fire passes 
through every fibre and every organ — all 
the qualities of life, whether residing in the 
brain, nerve, or muscle, are instantaneously 
destroyed, and tho moment of death is the 
commencement of dissolution. 

Mr. John Hunter illustrated this some- 
what familiarly. If you bruise the head of 
an eel, its body writhes ; but if it be taken 
by die tail, and struck on the flag-stone, so 
that every part of its body receives the 
shock, then all the parts arc killed, and it 
remains motionless. When an animal is 
killed by that violence which injures one 
important organ, the property of life remains 
for a certain time in every part ; those parts 
have no correspondence, and there is no out- 
ward token of life ; but the vital principle is 
still capable of exhibiting one of its most 
important properties — it arrests the opera- 
tion of those chemical affinities which be- 
long to dead matter. 

Thus the reader perceives, that, although 
he be led on lo comprehend the design or 
intention manifested in the structure of the 
body by mechanical instances or compari- 
sons, it is when we contemplate the influence 
of the living principle, that we have a higher 
conviction of the Omnipotence, which has 
formed every creature, and every part of 
each creature, with that appropriate endow, 
ment ox lifb which suits it to act its part in 
the general system. 

We must learn to distinguish between the 
death of the animal, and the death of the 
parts of the animal — ^between apparent death 
and dissolution, or the separation of that qual- 
ity which distinguishes living matter. 

Viewing the subject generally, as Mr. 
Hunter said, there are not two kinds of mat- 
ter, but two conditions of matter. It is al 
one moment forming beautiful combinations, 
as in the flower, through the principle of life, 
and, at another, it is cast away as noxious, 
undergoing changes by decomposition, fcom 
chemical processes solely. The- want of 
combination in the whole animal body exhr^' 
bits apparent death. The loss of life in all' 
the parts of an animal body is absolutely 
death, and the material becomes subjectedlo. 
the influence of the chemical affinities, in-- 
stead of being urged into motion by life. 

The jackstone produces motion in o|ie, 
part of a machine ; that, varied by mechani- 
cal influence, is comniuiiicatod to a second f 
from the teeth of one wheel it is cotnmuni.' 
cated to the corresponding leaves of the pi, 
nions, and from the pioionii to, th^.-futeesn 
But what a base notion it is to suppose tbi^ 
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the mere property of weight in the Jack§tone 
is like (he influence of life ! 

The weight is the power, in the luiguage 
of mechftniciajis ; bat It does not reside in 
the parts of a machine, nor does it exhibit dif- 
ferent qualifications in these parte. Separate 
them, and ihey are nothing. Oa the contra- 
ry, no one part of an animal body is in this 
matter dependent on another for its proper- 
ly of life. The property is inherent in the 
part itself, and the wonderful thing is that 
each property in the several organs corres- 
ponds with the others so as to form a circle 
of vital operations. There is no transinis. 
sioo of power, in all this, from part to part — 
no train of connection to be traced as from 
the jackstone, or the spring, along the parti 
of the machine. .There is therefore, in truth. 
DO resemblance between machinery and the 
influences in operation in a living body. 
What is to be admired in a living body is not 
merely the adaptation of bones, muscles, and 
tendons, forming a mechanical apparatus, but 
rather the different qualities which life be. 
slows upon different psits; these qualities 
put the parts into relation, each according 
to its place in the circle of the economy; 
and among innumerable properties of life 
in tbe individual parts, produce that perfect 
co-operation as if one principle only actua- 
ted the whole. 

When a person moves under the direction 
of the will, nothing can be more simple to 
our understanding, because we do not at- 
tempt to trace the hnks, far less to estimate 
the powers in the several parts influenced 
during this familiar action. But if there be 
the slightest diminution of sensibility of one 
nerve, so that it shall not transmit sensation, 
or if there be any disturbance which retards 
in the least degree the transmission of the 
will along another appropriate nerve — if the 
muscle be benumbed, or have lost its irrita- 
bility — if the action of the blood vessels has 
been either diminished or increased beyond 
(heir ordinary course, either in the organs of 
sense, (he brain, or nerves, — we are appalled 
by the consequences. The impressions of 
things are not felt ; the senses are unexer- 
cis^; the limbs remain inactive; one half* 
or the whole, of the body rs a toad, as ij 
there were a living being in a dead body — a 
body whose parts refuse their oflice — appear- 
ing dead, though they are not so. The cor- 
respondence of their living qualities has 
alone been disturbed ; tbe movement which 
results from the whole is stopped, and there 
is apparent death. 

What ooofiision then must be engendered 
in (he minds of those who would confound 
the phenomena of life, as presented 
Um entire frame-work of the bodyt with 
those separate qualities of life, which, re. 
siding in the several parts, must enter into 
cMBbbaatina for the motion of the whole! 

The next step of this u a philosophical man- 
ner of treating tbe subject is to make the 
or^nization the source of tbe living proper- 
ly,— «s if any combinuion of organs could 
produce life,— -es if those organs could have 
■nMioo without the distinct endowments of 
lif* in their separate parts, — as if they co- 
operated mechanically, and not from the 
correspan<lenee among their living proper. 
Iie& Those who thus reason mean to say. 
titti parts are made so finely as to move of 
themselves, one part propelling another, and 
the motion of the whole producing life. Il 
is tfiile clear, thM this confusion of ideas 
ariMi 'ftonr oontemptating the iriieoomena oT 



the perfect animal, in which all intermediate 
influcncea are confounded- On the other 
hand we present this proposition. 

The several nmjile substances of a living 
body have each an endowment of life be. 
stowed upon them. Let us take the obvious 
qualities, of sensibility — the power of trans. 
mission — and the power of motion ; each of 
'hich is appropriate to a particular sub- 
tance. When these qualities are put in re- 
LtioD, impressions may produce motion, and 
thus there nro three distinct properties of 
life brought into operation. Where is the 
organization or construction here 1 With' 
those living endowments, these parts 
would be inoperative, in whatever Jiixla-pO' 
placed. The mechanical construclior 
of the body ia one thing, — and we are able to 
lire it, because it can be illustrated by 
iparison with our own contrivances ; the 
combination of living properties is another 
d an entirely difierent thing. 
We here reach the limit of philosophical 
inquiry. Hitherto all has been flattering to 
the pride of the creature, but we must now 
humbly acknowledge the inscrutable wajs of 
the Creator ; and ceasing to trace the origin 
of life more than we do that of gravitation, 
e should be occupied In observing 
3t in exploring its source. 
We shall take an instance to illustrate the 
ifferencc betwixt the mechanical connec. 
lion of parts and their relations through the 
living properties ; and it will, at the same 
time, show how curiously the living proper- 
ties and the mechanical properties are made 
to correspond with ench other. 

A stream of water is converted into 
chanical power : it fills a cistern, which is 
attached to a lever ; the cistern descends by 
the weight of water ; by its descent a valve 
is pushed open ; the water escapes, and the 
cistern ascends, and remains so (ill the 
stream flowing into it again depresses it. 
Thus the regularity of tbe supply of water 
gives regularity of motion to the machine. 
Compare this with the heart. 

Fig. 33. 



We may describe the heart as consisting 
of two cavities, the one called the Aurtck, 
and the other the Yenlride. The sinus A, 
(fig. 2S,) receives tho blood returning by 
eins; and gradually filling, like a cis. 
it becomes so distended that its muscu. 
lar power ia excited ; it contracts, and deli- 
vers tbe blood with a sudden impetus into 
tho second cavity, or tho ventricle B, which, 
in its turn, excited by tbe distension, con- 
tracts, and propels the blood into the artery 
C. Here the action of the heart is ac- 
counted for, by its mechanical distension 
with the blood ; and the regularity of its mo. 
tiQDs necessarily correspond with the regu- 



larity of the supply. The distension produ- 
ces action, and the propulsion of the blood 
from the cavity allows a momentary state of 
rest, until another volume of the blood ex. 
cites another pulse. 

But we have now to observe, that when this 
irritability or muscular power was bestowed 
upon the heart, it was directed by a law entire- 
ly diflcrent from the irritability as possessed 
by other muscles. A property of alternate ac- 
tivity and rest was given to it, quite unlike 
'le contractility of other parts ; and accord- 
igly, when the heart is empty, when there 

no distension of blood at all, the two ca- 
vities will continue their alternate action. 
Nay, if the heart bo taken from the animal 
recently dead, it will continue to act in regu- 
lar successive pulses, first the one cavity, 
and then the other, and so on successively 
for a long time, until the life be quite ex- 
hausted. The two cavities will thus conti- 
nllemale action, as if they were em- 
ployed in the oflice of propelling the blood, 
when there is no blood contained within them. 
It is superfluous to observe that no such 
thing could happen in the case of the cis. 
tern and lever, were the stream of water to 

lase running. 

Thus we distinguish two things quite dif. 
ferent : a mechanical or hydrauhc provision, 
by which those little cisterns, the auricle and 
ventricle, shall be regularly supplied, and 
atlernalely filled and emptied — and the pro- 
perty of contraction in the heart, not a mere 
property of contraction from irritation, as 
in the other muscles, but a property far more 
admirable, since the irritability or power of 
on of the part is ordered with a re. 
ference to its nfllce — that it shall contract 

.d relax in regulor and rapid succession, 
.d continue ils office unweariedly through 
a long life. The living property of the 
heart exhibits a variety adapted to its oflice, 
and a correspondence still more admirable 
than the mechanical relation. We arc thus 
particular in distinguishing the mechanical 
adaptation of parts from tbe co-operation of 
the vital influences residing in the several 
parts ; for there are many who will take the 
illustration from mechanics, and stop their 
inquiry there, and who entertain a confused 
notion of the dependence of tho lilb of the 
body on its mechanism. 

Another mistake which some philosophi- 
cal inquirers entertain, is to fancy that the 
principle of life is of a galvanic nature. 
There is, indeed, an unwillingness in men to 
acknowledge that (heir powers of reason are 
exhausted, and that they have arrived at an 
ultimate siugo; they would fain set up some 
iice to hide the humiliating truth. 
Whatever notions have prevailed in the 
schools at difierent epochs, of heat, electri- 
)r galvanism, we find an attempt to ex- 
plain the phenomena of life by an applica. 
lion of the powera with which they have 
been successful iu their physical inquiries. 
Bxporimenls without reason arc equally de. 
lusive with hypotheses; those who will not 
nselves the labor of thought, desire 
88 striking phenomena; wonder- 
struck, they believe that they are engaged 
in experimental investigation, when their 
state of mind is little better than idle amazc- 
A calPa head is made to yawn, or 
;ut down from the gallows to move, 
like a figure of cards pulled with strings ; 
tbe jaws move, and the eyes roll, and this 
is done by conveying the galvanic shock to 
ths nerres ; here it is gupposM that nothing 
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less than the principle of hfe itself can work 
such wonders, and that galvanism is this 

principle. 

Putting aside the circumstance already 
stated, of life exhibiting totally different phe- 
nomena in union with different parts, is 
there any point of resemblance between gal- 
vanism and life ? Does tying the nerve stop 
the influence of galvanism as it does the in- 
fluence of life? Does galvanism course 
along a cord when it is surrounded by mat- 
ter in contact with it of the same nature ? 
can life pass out of one body into another, 
like heat, or electricity, or galvanism ? Can 
they be contained by a thin membrane? 
Does life pass equally through all the parts 
of a moist animal body as one uniform influ- 
ence, like galvanism ? 

In no circumstance is there a resemblance, 
and the whole phenomena resulting from 
galvanism transmitted through an animal ap- 
parently dead, are fairly to be attributed to 
its being a high stimulus conveyed through 
the moist animal body, and exciting the pow- 
ers which remain insulated in the several 
parts ; and in exciting those forces, far from 
renewing them, it exhausts them altogether. 

The uses made of galvanism, in the expla- 
nation of the living phenomena, should make 
sensible men very cautious how they carry 
the legitimate inductions of chemical science 
into another department. They will not 
submit to call the irritability or contractility 
of a muscle an \endowment of life, but seek 
to explain it by organization. They employ 
the microscope ; they find the ultimate fibre 
to be some thousandth part of an inch in 
breadth ; they see plicie or folds ; they ima- 
gine them to be cells into which the fibres 
are divided ; they furnish these cells with 
two different gases, and explode them by 
some galvanic influence of the nerves ; and 
the explosion, by dilating the cells in one di- 
rection, causes the contraction in another. 
This is the theory of muscular action at the 
period of the discovery of the gases ; and 
some such idle hypothesis, supposed appli- 
cable to the laws of life, accompanies eve- 
ry considerable improvement in chemistry. 

In the most modern and the most popular 
French work on Physiology, by M. Riche- 
rand, he says, **What appears to mc by 
much the most ingenious opinion, and which 
carries with it the greatest probability, is 
that which supposes the contraction of the 
muscle to depend on the combination of hy- 
drogen, carbon, and azote, and other com- 
bustible substances which exist in the fleshy 
fibre, with the oxygen conveyed to them 
through the arteries." But he adds, ' as if 
he had perfected the theory,' ** it is also ne- 
cessary to suppose, that a nervous fluid is 
directed through the muscle to determine the 
decomposition, as the electric spark forms 
water out of two gases." 

Such is the chemical theory of muscular 
motion ; it betrays an entire misunderstand- 
ing of the phenomena of muscular motion, 
and of the beautiful provision in every mus- 
cle for its appropriate oflice. The muscles, 
which are subservient to the organs of sense, 
differ in their operations altogether from the 
voluntary muscles of the limbs. The hol- 
low muscles, as they are termed, those which 
carry down the food, and which carry round 
the blood in circulation, vary in their time 
and manner of acting according to their of- 
fices ; but what conception can he have of 
such adjustment of powers, who is entertain* 
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sudden explosion to take"* place in the fibres 
of the mubcle at their time of action ? In- 
ductive reasoning, which has carried men to 
the highest acquirements in physical sci- 
ence, is here laid aside ; conjectures totally 
inconsistent with the phenomena of life are 
employed in its stead, and the useful philo- 
sopher becomes a very indifferent physiolo- 
gist. 



FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
Latest from Euaorc. — The Napoleon packet of 
24th, from Liverpool, arrived yesterday. The Lon- 
don dates are to the 33d. Tiiere is little of interest 
by this packet. The Spanish question remains, to 
all appearance* i'a statu quo, though, in such a case, 
the fact that no enthusiasm is displayed, and no pro- 
gross made, in the cause of the Pretender, is cer 
lainly indicative of his ultimate defeat. 

In France the Chamber of Deputies had been pro- 
rogued till December, without, we are sorry to say, 
having made any provision to carry into effect the 
treaty of indemnity with the United States. Con. 
sidering the decisive majority which the King's 
government has in the Chamber, the urgency of the 
claim, and the circumstance of the rejection by the 
late Chamber of the requisite appropriation for the 
indemnity, we cannot but think, that although the 
Chamber was not convened for the despatch of gene, 
ral business, this subject should have been submitted 
to it by the King's Ministers. This does not appear 
to have been done. As the Chamber will not meet 
again before the newyear, it seems too probable, at 
the next session of Congress, beginning on 1st De. 
cember, and terminating on 4ib March, that as no 
satisfactory information can be given them respect- 
ing the state of this question, they may feel bound 
to resort to some retaliatory measures of a commer- 
cial nature. 

In England the proroguing of Parliament has in. 
duced a pause in political discussions. 

The Cholera has re-appeared in Dublin with great 
virulence. 

From Portugal there is nothing of interest. 

The Bordeaux papers of the 18th inst, contam 
little that is interesting from Spain, the accounts 
relating principally to the movement of the adverse 
parties at a period snterior to the intelligence recei- 
ved by telegraph. The following are the only para- 
graphs worth extracting : — The war continues to be 
marked by deplorible ferocity, not to speak of the 
fusillades of the people by order of Zumalacarregui. 
This chief, for the purpose of punishing the lictle 
lown of Valcarlos, for ifs refusal ro aid his party, 
has ordered the authorities to pay him the sum of 
34,600f., or four muskets for each male inhabitant. 
Determine i not to comply with either of these con- 
ditions, and dreading tliat the town should be set on 
fire, as bad been threatened, they have adopted the 
plan of tranporting all their valuable property to the 
frontier, even to ihe doors and windows of their 
houses. After having token this precaution, the AU 
cade wrote to the chief of the rebels, that he might 
come, adding, thot he would not only be received by 
musket- balls, but that the convent of Roncesvaux 
would bo burnt in retaliation. Within these few 
days Zumalacarregui hos caused three of his officers 
to be shot for having attemped to seduce his soldiers 
in favour of Rodil. It is said that the young men of 
Roiical are well disposed to the Queen, and offer to 
enter into her service. To complete the measnres 
of Bunteillanee, the object of which is to prevent ihe 
supply of arms or ammunition to the Spanish Car- 
lists, although English and French cruisers are es- 
tablished on the coast of Biscay, orders have been 
given for the march of two companies of the 44tfa to 
La Teste and to Royan." 

\From the Jourval dee Debate of Thuredoy, 33^.] 
CoNSTANTiNOPLK, JuLY 38. — The iiisurrectioo in 
Syria assumes a very serious character. Ibrahim 
Pacha will find it dilAcnlt to maintain himself in that 
province ; almost the entire of the population, but 
particularly the inhabitants of Mount Lebanon, have 
joined in the revoit. Ibrahim is concentrating his 
forces with a view to pnt an end to it at one blow, 



reaistance than that opposed to him by the Tnrks in 
Anatolia. The Porte, though well informed, re- 
mains inactive, and appears determined to await tbo 
result. Ibrahim has applied to his father for imme. 
diate relief; the latter has consequently embarked 
several regiments for Syria, whither be intends to 
repair in person. This intelligence has produced 
here a very great sensation— the whole of the suburb 
of Pera is in movement, and couriers are despatched 
in every direction. 

The occupation of Syria is a vital question for Me* 
he met Ali ; if he loses that province he will have to 
relinquish all his future plans of aggrandizement, and, 
perhaps, forfeit his independence. ' It must, never, 
theless, be confessed that he disposes of powerful 
means to maintain himself in that possession. But 
let him be successful or pot, he mast abandon the 
system he has heretofore followed, and cease to treat 
his new subjects like slaves. It is ssid that ihose» 
events have been brought about by European in-- 
trigues. The Minis*.ers of England and France are 
alive to them, and follow them with interest : they 
sent off couriers this evening. 

The Sultan has recovered a certain degree of con- 
fidence, and the intrigues afloat in the Divan for the 
purpose of detaching him from Russia have now less 
chance of success than ever The Sultan often re. 
peats bis favorite saying — *« I know what I now have, 
but I know not what I should have were I to listen 
to those who wish to make me fall out with Russia. 
I prefer a certainty to an uncertainty ; I found a friend 
in Nicholas, and am not aware of what benefit I 
should derive from the friendship of those who offer 
me theirs." 

Letters from Constantinople state that the British 
fleet on the SOth July was cruising oflf the Darda- 
nelles, and that the plague was roging with great 
violence at Constantinople. 

Mr. O'Connell and America. — On the 1st ult , ■ 

great public dinner was given in London in honor 

of the abolition of Negro Slavery. The Eail of 

Mulgrave, late Governor of Jamaica, was in the 

Chair, and among the numerous company were many 

members of Parliament. Several speeches were 

made, from the newspaper notice of which, we copy 

the following : 

** Mr. O'Connell waa loudly applauded. He con* 
gratulated the meeting in eloquent terms on the glo- 
rious event they were met to celebrate, and the 
pledge given them by a liberal and enlightened Ad- 
ministration that the good work should be perfected. 
Yesterday slavery was a fact ; to-day a memory.*- 
(cheers.) He certainly had net been one of thoso 
who approved of the twenty millions grant (hear !) ; 
but his objection arose from no feeling of stinginesv* 
but from a feeling that man was not an <* article" to 
be bought with money ; but he waa glad the act had 
been done, the price was nothing compared with the 
principle (cheers.) The Honorable and Learned 
Gentleman took occasion to exclaim against the 
Americans for keeping up the system of slavery ; it 
was mere hypocrisy for them to boast of liberty and 
the rights of men, while they kept their fellewmen 
as slaves (cheers.) He again congratulated the 
meeting on the glorious revolution which had this 
day turned 800,000 slaves into men. He concluded 
by proposing as a toast— ^ The total extinction of 
slavery all over the world.* " 

[From the London Timee*} 
The funeral of the poet Coleridge took plaee on 
Saturday^ in the most piivate manner. Several of 
his admirers and literary friends wished to attend, 
but his immediate connections, aware of the opinions 
of the deceased against ostentation and display of any 
kind, declined the offer. The following notiee of 
this remarkable writer appears in the Athenaeum of 
Saturday : — ** We have to record the depaitnre of 
another mighty spirit from among us — ^the quenching 
in the darkness of the grave of another of the few 
bright stars which yet remained to us. We have it 
not in our power to offer any detailed biographical 
notice of Mr. Coleridge. That he was born at Bris- 
tol, educated at Christ's Hospital, studied at Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and accompanied the late Sir A. 
Ball to Malta as eecretaty,are facts which ate already 
public. His tour to Germany (accomplished through 
the liberality of the Messrs. Wedgwood), his resi- 
dence at Nether Stowiy and at the Lakea, his mar- 
risge, and the birth of his children-— bis labors hithe 
Friend, the Watchman, and the Morning Poet— hit 
residence during the latter years of his iUo at High- 
gato*<aro things ao well known to thojrMttr njuii* 
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ber of our readers, that they call for no particular 
mention on this occasion. His life was one of pre- 
carious fortnnesi the consequence of those singulari- 
ties of character* temperament, and habiu, which 
grew out of his original and peculiar genius. Those 
who have read his Biograpbia Literaria will not for- 
get hid account of his journey to solicit subcriptioos 
tor his Watchman, nor his extraordinary harangue 
against periodical literatnM in the house of one for 
whose patronage he was then soliciting. It was a 
type of the man — a sure token that in the hard busi- 
ness of life — its strivings, and its amassings, he 
eonld not be successful. Another anecdote of him, 
no less characteristic, may not be so generally known. 
We have reason to beleive, that during the early 
part of his life he enlisted as a common soldier in 
the Dragoons ; of course he did not remain long in 
the service. Perhaps his then democratical princi- 
ples made bis officers willing to get rid of him — 
perhaps (which is a fact) because he could not be 
taught to ride.** 

The balloon which was to start on Sunday from 
the Champ de Mars for London, to set dom n no less 
than 17 passengers in Hyde-park, after an serial voy. 
age of three or four hours, met with an accident 
which prevented its ascension, to the great disap- 
pointment of several thousand persons, who had col- 
lected to the spot to witness its departure ; but more 
especially of the seventeen passengers, who had]be- 
spoken and paid for places to perform the voyage. 

The balloon burst soen af^er it had begun to fill ; 
but it is said that its constructors will lose no time 
in preparing a new one, upon the most improved 
principle, in which they hope to efTect their original 
purpose of landing a cargo of passengers in the very 
centre of our Hyde-park. We confess we are some- 
what incredulous. 



ThB LlVB AND CoEaBSPONDSMGB OF HaNNAH MoEB, 

which it is said the Harpers have in press, cannot 
fail to be one of the most attractive books of the day. 
Her talents, the beauty of her <iharacter, and her in- 
terconrse in earlier life, about 1780, with the most 
distinguished society of London, literary and politi- 
cal, furnish rare and precious materials. 

With Garrick and his wife she was most intimate, 
he was indeed one of her kindest, roost cherished, 
and most valuable friends— and her grief at his death 
was proportiooably great and aineere. His splendid 
funeral in Westminster Abbey, and the effect of it, 
are thus described by her : — 

** We were no sooner recovered from the fresh 
burst of grief, than I cast my eyes, the- first thing, 
en Huidel's monument, and read the scroll in his 
hand, *I know that my Redeemer liveth.' Just at 
three the great doora burst open with a noise that 
shook the roof; the organ struck up, and the whole 
choir in strains only less solemn than the * archan- 
gel'a trump,' began Handel's fine anthem. The 
whole choir advanced to the grave in hoods and sur- 
plices, singing all the way : then Sheridan, as chief 
movmer ; then the body, (alas ! whose body 7) with 
ten noblemen and gentlemen palUbearers ; then the 
rest of the friends and mourners ; hardly a dry eye, — 
the very players, bred to the trade of counterfeiting, 
shed genuine tears. As soon as the body was let 
down, the bishop began the service, which he read 
in a low but solemn and devout manner. Such an 
awful stillness reigned that every word was audible. 
How I felt it ! Judge if* my heart did not assent to 
the wish that the soul of our dear brother now de- 
parted was in peace. And this is all of Garrick ! 
Yet a very livtle while and he shall * ray to the worm, 
iboQ art my brother ; and to corruption, thou art my 
mother and my sister.* So passes away the fashion 
of this world. And the very night he was buried the 
playhouses were as full, and the Pantheon was as 
crowded, as if no such thing had happened : nay, the 
very mourners of iho day partook of the revelries of 
the night;— the same night too !" 

In another place she says, ** I can truly bear this 
testimony to his (Garrick's) memory, that I never 
witnessed in any family more decorum, propriety, 
and regularity, than in his ; where I never saw a 
card nor even met (except in one instance) a person 
of his own profession at his table." 

The delight she derivedTrom the performances of 
this great aeter, may be judged by the following no- 
iio9 o( hitr Hawdei ,' 

In every part h« filled the whole soul of the qieota. 



tor, and transcended the most finished idea of the 
poet. The requisites for Hamlet si e not only varl- 
ous, but opposed. In him they are all united, and 
as it were concentrated. One thing 1 must particu- 
larly remark, that, whether in the simulation ot mad- 
ness, in the sinkings of despair, in the familiarity of 
friendship, in the whirlwind of pasfcion, or in the 
meltings of tenderness, he never once forgot he was 
a prince ; and in every variety of situation and tran- 
sition of feeling, you discovered the highest polish 
of fine breeding and courtly manners. Hamlet ex- 
periences the conflict of many passions and affec- 
tions, Init filial love ever takes the lead ; that is the 
great point from which he seta out, and to which he 
returns ; the others are all contingent and subordi- 
nate to it, and are cherished or renounced, as they 
promote or obstruct the operation of this leading 
principle. Had you seen with what exquisite art and 
skill Garrick maintained the subservieney of the less 
to the greater interests, you would agree with me, 
of what importance to the perfection of acting, is that 
consummate good sense which always pervades eve- 
ry part of hie perforroaneee. To the meet eloquent 
expression of the eye, to the hand-writing of the pas. 
sions on his features, to a sensibility which tears t4> 
pieces the hearts of his auditors, to powers so unpa- 
ralleled, he adds a judgment of the most exquisite 
accuracy, the fruit of long experience and etose ob- 
servation, by which he preserves every gradation 
and transition of the passions, keeping all under the 
control of a just dependence and natural consistency. 
So naturally, indeed, do the ideas of the poet seem 
to mix with his own, that he aeemed himself to be 
engaged in a successiDn of affecting situations, not 
giving utterance to a speech, but to the expression o( 
his feelings, delivered in the most affecting tones of 
voice, and with gestures that belong only to nature. 
It was a fiction as delightful as fancy, and as teuoh- 
ing as truth. A few nights before I saw him in 
'* Abel Drogger ;** and had I not seen him in both, 1 
should have thought it as possible for Milton to have 
written «• HudiltrM,** and Butler •* Pmradi$e Lott^** 
as for one man to have played ** Hamlet" bimI ** Drug- 
gcr" with such excellence. 

Of Sir Joshua MUynMa she thus speaks : 

I wish you could see a picture Sir Jeahua has jus 
finished, of the prophet Samuel, on his being called. 
'The gaze of young astonishment* was never so 
beautifully expressed. Sir Joshua tells me that he 
ia exceedingly mortified when he shows this picture 
to some of the great — they ask him who Samuel 
was ? I told him he must get somebody to make an 
Oratorio of Samuel, and then it would not be vulgar 
to confess they knew something of him. He said 
he was glad to find that 1 was intimately acquainted 
with that devoted prophet. He has also done a St. 
John that bids fair for immortality. I tell him that 
I hope the poets and painters will at last bring the 
Bible into fashion, and that people will get to like it 
from taste, though they are insensible to iu spirit, 
and afraid of ita doctrines. I love thia great genius 
for not being ashamed to take his subjects from the 
most unfashionable of all books. Keeping bad com- 
pany leada to all other bad things. I have got the 
headache to-day, by raking ont so late with that gay 
libertine Johnson. Do you know—-/ did not — that 
be wrote a quarter of the Adventurer? I made him 
teli roe all that he wrote in the * Fugitive pieces.' 

OfJohneon and Monboddo, the moralist and the 

metaphysician, we have these two glimpses. — 

Speaking of Johnson, she writes : 

" You would have eiuoyed seeing him take me by 
the hand in the middle of dinner and repeat, with no 
small enthusiasm, many passages from the Fair Ptni 
tent, Slc, I urged him to take a little wine ; he re- 
plied, ** I can't drink a little, child, therefore I never 
touch it. Abstinence is as easy to me as temperance 
would be difficult." He was very good-humored and 
gay. Odc of the company happened to say a word 
about poetry. * Hush, hush,' said ho, * it is danger- 
ous to say a word of poetry before her ; it is talking 
of th« art of war before Hannibal.' He continued 
his jokes, and lamented that I had not married Chat, 
terton, that posterity might have seen a propagation 
of poeta. The metaphysical and philological Lord 
Monboddo breakfasted with us yesterday : he is such 
extravagant adoror of the ancients, that he 
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scarcely allows the English langusge lo be capable 
of any excellence, atill leas the French — he has a 
hearty contempt for that people and their language ; 
he said we moderns are entirely degenerated. I 
asked in what T * In every thing,' was his answer. 
Men sre not so tall as they were, women are not so 
handsome as they were ; nobody can now write e 
long period ; every thing dwindles. I vemnffd to 



say, that though long periods were fine in oritory 
and doelamation, yet that such waa not the language 
of paasion. He insisted that it was. I defended my 
opinion by many passages frum Shakspeare, among 
others, those broken bursts of passion in Consteace, 

* Gone to be married !* *Gone to swear a troce !' 

* False blood with false blood joined V Again, * My 
name is Constance. I am Geoffrey's wife — young 
Arthur is my son, and he is slain T We then reau- 
med our old quarrel about the slave tr^de : he loves 
slavery upon principle. I aaked him how he could 
vindicate such an enormity ? He owned it waa be- 
cauae Plutarch justified it. Among much just think- 
ing and some taste, especially in his valuable third 
volume on the Origin and Progreee e/ Language, 
he entertains some opinions so absurd that they 
would be hardly credible. If he did not deliver them 
himself, both in writing and oonveraation, with a 
gravity which shows that he is in earnest; but which 
makes the hearer feel that to he grave exceeds all 
power of face. He is ao wedded to system that, ae 
Lord Ba rington said to me the other day, rather 
than sacrifice his favorite opinion that men were 
born with tails, he would be contented to wear one 
himself. 

A more affecting incident of fidelity imto death, 

than that related by her in the following letter, we 

have never met with. Yet the hero waa a negro and 

a slave ! 

«• Hamtan, 1789. 
** The other morning, the captain of one of Com- 
modore Johnson's Dutch prixea breakfiMted at Sir 
Charlea Middleton's, and related the following little 
anecdote. One day he went out of his own ship to 
dine on board another ; while be waa there a storm 
arose, which in a short time made an entire wreek 
of hia own ship to which it waa impossible for him to 
return. He had left on board two little boys, one 
four, the other five years old, under the care of a 
poor black servanL The people straggled to get out 
of the ainkiiig ship into a large boat; and ibe poor 
black took hia two little children, tied them into a 
bag, and put in a little pot of sweetmeats for them, 
slung them acroas his shoulder, and put them into 
the boat : the boat by this time waa quite full ; the 
black was stepping into it himself, but wae told by 
the master there wae no room for him, that either he 
or the children must periah, for the weight of both 
would aink the boat . The exalted heroic negro did 
not heeitate a moment. Very well, said he, give my 
duty te my niaater, and tell him I beg pardon for all 
my faults. And then— f uesa the rest-^pliinged to 
the bottom, never to rise again till the sea shall give 
up her dead. I told it the other day to Lord Men. 
boddo, who fairly bunt into tears. The greateet 
lady in this land wants me to make an elegy of it ; 
but it ia above poetry* 

We conclude with some touches at the times that 
are full of spirit : 

** Did I tell you that the Biahop of Cheater's Ser- 
mons were out of print in eight daya? I hope the 
age is not so bad aa we took it to be ; and yet it can- 
not be very good neither, when the strawberriee at 
Lady Stormont's breakfaat last Saturday moroing 
cost one hundred and fifty pounds." 

" As I do not go to Ranelagh, nor the play, nor 
the opera, nor sup at Charles Fox's, nor play at 
Brooke's, ner bet at Newmarket, I have not seen that 
worthy branch of the house of Bourbon, the duke de 
Chartres. I never heard of such a low, vulgar, vi- 
cioua fellow. His character is— 

Poltroo Mir mer, 
EtcroG sar terre, 
Et vaut rlen panout.** 

• • • • • 

'* 1 have been in town some days, but had n<lt time 
to write before, because, as the Ducheaa of Gordon 
told the queen, * 'tis nothing but frus, frua all day, 
and rap, rap all neet.* " 

1785. 
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** Talking of politics the other night, Soame Jenyns 
said it sounded mighty pretty in an essay to talk of 
(he governor of a free people ; but when put into 
English, it only signified the governor of a pec^le 
who would not be governed, which was the definition 
of the king of England." 

** Boawell tells me he is printing aneedate9 of John- 
son, not his life; but, as he has the vanity to call it, 
his pyramid. I besought nis tenderness for oar vir- 
tuous and most revered departed frioad, and begiped 
he would mitigate some of his asperities. He said, 
roughly, * He would not cut off his daws, nor make 
a tiger a cat, to please any body.' It will, I deobc 
not, be a very amuaing book, but I hope not an indis- 
creet one ; he has great enthnaiaeni, and eene fire*** 
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UTfiRARY NOTICES. 

SkBTCUM of SocKTT tM.Gl,«AT BUTAIN ANP IttM 

LAND ; by Gbarlbb 8. SrcwAmT, author or a Visit to 
the South Seas, Ac. Ae., 3 vote. Philadelphia, Ca. 
KKT Lka & BLANCHAan. — The author of these 
Sketches is a Chaplain in the United States Navy, 
whose ** Visit to the South Seas^ made him favora. 
bljr known to the reading public, — especially to thff 
more religious portion of it. The volumes now be- 
fore us are of slighter character ; and sooth to say, 
might hava been unpublished, and the world not 
have missed them. They are composed of letters 
lightly and pleasantly written from day to day; 
which, though interesting enough to friends and as- 
sociates, are hardly of the dignity or value, or nov- 
city, to invite public attention : they are, too, in our 
eyes, liable to a greater objection, that of Masoning 
forth at full length the names of all the kind fa mi. 
lies, and all the members, male and female thereof, 
who entertained the writer. This we consider a posi- 
tive t)reach of the laws of hospitality, and not at all the 
less.a breach because Mr. Stewart only finds occa. 
aion to apeak well of all. If praise may be award- 
ed, so may censure: besides, it is positively 
disagreeable to privaia families to have their interior 
«and domestic privacy exposed to all eyes. 

As a specimen of the stylo of the work, we annex 
two sketches of eminent individoals, as they were 
seen at the Queen's drawing-room: 

We were in good time, and among the first to ar- 
rive. The Duke of Wellington, h^^ever, was al- 
ready in the mom, and of coome arrested almost ex. 
clusively our first attention. Time has laid his hand 
with distinctive marks unpon him ; and he has lost 
much, in face and form, of tho^ imposing air and 
strongly marked character diatingttishable in busts 
and portraits taken, at an earlier and more flattering 
period of his life and history. He ie only of middling 
height, or very little above it, is not stout, stoops a 
little, and appears to be, what is, perhaps, best ex- 
pressed by the familiar phrase, *« old and broken.** 

ThnikiDg of him onlf , as aasooiated in my minds ' 
eye with the image formed by hearing and reading 
of him when a school and college boy, fifteen or 
twenty years ago— kept up by representations since 
seen on canvaas and in marble^-the involuntary in- 
qniry on a first glance was, ** Can this be the hero of 
Waterloo, and the conqueror of Bonaparte V* Still 
it is evident that he has i)ossessed a fine, command. 
ing fiice, though, I ahould think, one neyer equal in 
Its traits of genius to that which distinguishes the 
head* of a Waahington and a Napoleon. 

He was in conversation, at the time, with Prince 
Leiven, the Russian ambasssdor ; and so slight was 
the impression made by his personal appearance, 
that, to my own surprize, I soon found myself stand- 
ing with my back towards him, forgetful alike of his 
presence and his glory. 

This may perhapa be accounted for, however, by 
the entranee, in the mean time, of Talleyrand from 
a private audience in the king's closet. We have 
just saved a sight of this prince of politicians and 
diplomatists. He is taking leave, the 'present week, 
of their majesties, for a visit to the continent during 
the summer ; and, had we not now have met him, 
we probably never should. Hie looks are by far 
more indicative of the character he sustains in the 
world, than are those of Wellington ; and, were we 
living in an age of aoperstition, he is just the face 
and figure to which, insailor'a phrase, «* I would give 
a wide berth." A disfigured foot, a natural mal. 
formation, or an effect of the gout, would, in a darker 
period of the worid* have confirmed the suspicion 
wliich a glance at hia countenance might excite, that 
he had received aid, in the political game played by 
him through the last half centnry, from s quarter 
where few are fond of being on very familiar terms. 

Hie countenance is eallow, deeply wrinkled, snd 
iiabedded in a large quantity of widely friszled gray 
hair. As he moved slowly along, supporting his 
slonder and feeble frame by a cane in one hand, in 
addition to the arm of a friend held by the othet, and 
sank into a seat, as if exhausted by the interview of 
courtesy just had with the king, I could but think 
of his. celebrated remark qpon bearing of the retreat 
of Bonaparte Ifb^ Riision,'»-p*« Qut.U e^mmeneemeni 



dufin /** and mentally exclaim of himaelft ao far as 
this life and world are concerned, ** QeH U fin,dMk 
fin J 

Trk Life ano Votagbs or CnisrorHBR Colum- 
Bt7s ; ST Washington laviNo. Abridged by himself, 
for the Use of School. 1 vol.lSmo. New York: 
N. Sl J. Whitb. — We congratulate the schools and 
the scholars of our country, that this little volume 
has appeared. In about 300 pages 13mo. it com- 
prises the substance of Irving's great work— great in 
every sense. It has heen^ we may say, rewritten 
by him, no as to adapt it to the capacity of chil- 
dren. It is divided into short and complete sentences, 
which are numbered in each chapter ; and to these, 
questions are suitably framed. Mr. Irving's object 
in thie abridgement is, while diminishing the vo. 
lume, to retain the spirit, the substance, and, as 
far as possible, the phraseology, o( the larger work. 
He has, in our judgment, a ucceeded admirably, and 
furnished a book that will scarcely be read as a task, 
by any child. It is a model of style, as well as re- 
plete with instruction^ which it should discredit an 
American to be without. 

TnR DisrarcT School ; sv J. O. Taylor. 1 vol. 
New York : HAarsx Sl BaoTnaas. — We took occa- 
sion last week, when noticing Mr. Simpson's book 
on popular education, to refer to the work, of which 
the title is prefixed, ss forthcoming. It is still un- 
published, though we .learn, that- in the course of next 
week it will be ready.. Meantime, having received 
a copy in sheete, we hasten to commend it to our 
readers by extracts, which will, we think, warrant us 
in clainiing their approbation for it, as a volume ot 
great v«Iue,both in its design and in its execution. The 
deaign is to show to parents the defscts in the present 
system of common school education, and the mode of 
removing tbem-^to impress upon teachers the high 
reaponaibilitiea of their profeasion, the qualifications 
it requires, and the immeasurable evils of ignorance, 
passion, and presumption^ or either of them, on their 
part i and finally, to lay before the public a plain 
and unvarnished aceount of how lamentably defi- 
cient in all these respects, teachers, as now employ, 
ed, considered, and paid—are, and iiecesaarily must 
be — together with the suggestions of a sagacious 
and practical mind, aa to the amelioration of the 
system in all its paru. The volume, consisting of 
nearly 300 pages, in a fine clear type, is divided into 
sections, each treating, under a aeparate head, of a 
particular branch of the subject. Sec. 1, for in. 
stance, is addressed to parents, and dwells u|H>n 
the part which duty requires from them in the edu- 
cation of their children. It is a natural and able 
introduction to the whole subject. We can only, 
however, afford room for a short extract, where, 
after appealing to them as parects, and as Christians, 
to care for the proper education of their children, 
the author addresses them as patriots : 

The education of your children, likewise, is a duty 
to your country. You are under the strongest obli. 
gations to prepare your'offspring for becoming intel- 
ligent, useful citizens. A freeman must be an roteU 
ligent man ; and this government, wise as it is, cannot 
make your children tree, unless you first make them 
intelligent. You had better place your chUdren in 
another land, where others will govern them, imless 
you prepare them for governing themselves. But^ as 
you intend them to be members of this republic,which 
is based on intelligence, sustained by intelligence, 
and looks to intelligence for its protection and safe, 
guard, yon are under the most solemn obligations, if 
you love your country and value its blesfings, to 
make your children intelligent. To permit a sou 
unable to read to go to the polls, is as great an injury 
as you can do your country. It is, in fact, as far as 
his vote and influence go, as great a crime as yon 
could commit towards these free institutions. In a 
despotic government ignorance is ^e best quality in 
the people, but a free government demands virtue 
and intelligence ; it cannot prosper, it cannot exitU 
without them. Then, if you desire the perpetuity of 

your liberties, the equal r '^ • • •. 

free institutions, and the nonor and glory of your 



happy country, educate your children ; fit them for 
enacting, administering, and obeying their own laws. 
Unleaa you do this you are not yoi^r countH^*s friend. 

The. next three sections are devoted to the quaU« 

fieatiens of teaehers, add are eapiially conceived and 

executed. Then follow sections oh the importance 

of Common Schools — on teaching aa a profession— 

on the goveinment and dieeipline of a-achool— on 

the respooeibilitf of teachers— «nd en the teaeher*s 

Compensation. From this last mentioned secfion we 

make a long extract, because herein* after all, liea 

much of the, diffiouity of the whole ease. Umil 

common school teachers are elevated in public esii. 

mation, by being better paid, and treated with more 

distinction, there ia little hope of improving the 

Si'holars. On this head our author tbne erophalically 

speaks: 

If parents would give teaekero a higher eompentn- 
tieUf it tcmUdeneoiurage uonng men lo qualify them- 
telree for instructing, m the United States men 
pnisue science and literature for a livelihood. There 
arc but very few whose circumstances are such as to 
permit them to seek knowledge merely to graiily a 
love iff letters. The most are obliged to make use of 
the attainments they have made as a means ■ to give 
tliem a support. No one will improve his education 
beyond what is required by the oonunon business of 
life, ixiileaa he knows that these ext^ acquisitions 
will be the means, hereafierY of giving him higher 
wages for his services. He cannot afford it. If he 
prepares himself to teach. atheia,the taught muat be 
willing to pay him for that preparation ; for these 
previous expenses will not be incurred unless there 
is a certainty of a future return. If the wages of 
teachers were higher, the candidates for this profes- 
sion could afiford to make a proportionate preparation 
for thia ofllee. And hence, if parents %veuldMsprove 
the character and neefutness of their schoolnk thoy 
must be willing to indenmify teachers for the extra 
expenses necessarily incurred by making suitable 
attainments. Young men will never quaTify them, 
aelves to leach uutuihey tee thia diofoaitmn in /w- 
reui$. But aa seen as a good edneation is henered 
and rewarded in a teacher, acquisitions extensive 
and suitable will be made. Reward the profession 
of teaching as liberally aa we do the profession of 
law or physic, and the teacher will be as liberal in 
hia preimmtion aa the lawyer or the.phyaieian. If 
we have puor teachers, it ia hecanse we gjlve poor 
pay ; and if we would have better teachers^ we must 
pay better. Parents have it in their own power, as 
we trust has been clearly shown, to raise the charac 
ter and qualificatiotta of teaehera; aid> we ahaU now 
sliow that it would be for the parent'a advantage to 
do ao. 

In the first place, it would be the pareot'e intereat 
to empley qualified teachers, beeauat it wmM sees 
tuition money. Parents pay more money for the 
education ol tiieir children by emplpylng incompetent 
teachers, th m they would do» by employing teachers 
who aro competent. In the aflhsra of liie parents 
generally perceive that the oheapast article is com* 
monly the dearest ; and thoee of more reflection per* 
ceive that this ia always tim oaos in the- article* of 
teachera. A child, to obtain the aame amount of 
knowledge, muat attend to the instrociione ef a poor 
teacher throe times as long aa won Id be neeeaaarjr 
with a good teacher. Thna, if pu^nts do give but 
little to the t9aehtr, they pay dearly for their chil. 
dren*s mscrirrfisa. If ihey vfould seeura the ser- 
vices of a qualified teacher, by giving him doable the 
price of present wages, their school tax would be 
one.third ie^s than -it now Is. We think it is clear, 
that even in a mero pecuiiiaiy point, it would-be for 
the interost of parents to give a suitable cempensa- 
tion to competent instrueters. 

In the second place, qualified teaehers would pro* 
mote the parent*s interest hf aaviwg thtir ekOdroiifo 
time. Schelara nnder a good teaoher, will be «a fhr 
advanced ai fourteen years of age, aa ihey will be at 
twenty und ^r a poor teacher* The time between 
feurteen and twenty conid be epeoc in learnui««>nae«. 
fttl trade, or in assisting the parent in the maintenance 
of the family. When children arrive at fourteen 
years of age, they should begin to acquire habits of 
iodastry t and at thia age their services begin to-be 
of conaideraUe value to the- parent. If the otM >« 
sent to school at ar pcDper agCt n faithful, opglified 
teacher will have given it a good English education 
at fourteen. The child is then prepated to engage 
in sense useful empli>ymeot. But under the piwsem- 
state of things, children must be sem Jletafebonlimoitt 
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At foarteaii if prop«rly iMtnictad. Pareott do not 
petceive tlie time wbieh it lost by employing iocapa. 
bla ioBtrihrters. The tinw which the ebiidren weald 
gain, if sent to a proper teacher while young, would 
be worth inooh more than the Utile extra expense of 
a good school. Thns it woatd be mneh the cheap. 
esi for pareme to engage the senrieea of teachers 
who haTe prepared themaeWes for their profeeenm. 
In the third place, qualified teachers, who would be 
able to govern correctly, and facilitate the progress 
of children, would mi)« the parent much expente in 
bookst pafer, mapt, elatest &c. The school station. 
ary of a' large family amounts to a considerable item 
in the course of a year. Parents know that these 
incidental expenses are quite a tax ; and every one 
would be glad te have them less. Now, the more 
rapid the improvement in writing, the smaller the 
quantity of paper, pens, and ink, which the child will 
require ;. the faster the scholar learns to read, the 
fewer the books which will be necessary ; and the 
quicker the pupils learn their geography and arithme- 
tic, the less the expense of maps, slates, Ae, Thus 
teachers, who could facilitate the progress of the 
scholars, would save the parent muchetpense in the 
stitiohnry of the schooUroom ; and hence the parent's 
interest would be promoted by employing teachers 
whose wages must be higher indeed, but whose qua- 
lifiicati«ins would be such, that they would always be 
found the oheapett. 

Lastly (and this evisry one will think a very im- 
portant consideration,) teachers who have prepared 
themselves for their profession are the most profiu 
able lor parents to employ, hecauie they wUl then 
kw9w that their children wiU be well eduealed. This 
cerifidenee in the instructor will prevent much care 
and anxiety on the part of the parent. Children are 
forming a character every moment ; aftd their eduea 
tion, Bf some kind or other, is constantly going on; 
this parents know, and it gives them great pleasure 
to reflect, that their oflTsprteg are directed by the skil- 
fdl, moral influence of a good teacher. It likewise 
gives the parents pleasure to reflect that their ehil. 
drenPs progress in knowledge is thortmgh and ute/mL 

With a cheap, unqualified teacher« the pupils spend 
most of their valuable time in learning what, they 
must some day or other unlearn, if they ever make 
atvdious, correct scholars. Parents firequently pay 
cheap instmetera more for teaching their ohHdren 
what is wrong or useless, or must be forgotten, than 
would be necessary to give them a good Knowledge 
of elementary studios, under a suitable teacher.— 
This useless expense, bad instruction, and slow 
progress, would never occur to give the parent die- 
t^esfl and anxiety, if a faithful, confidential teacher 
was always engaged. But all these evils the parent 
must expect, if he is penurious and short-sighted 
enqiigh to hire a cheap, worthless teacher. 
, Again it is common for parenta to have not a lit. 
xtle trouble in rooJting their children go to school. — 
Now this unwillingness to attend school, manifested 
by the child, does not arise from its dislike to learn* 
ing, biit from the parents having placed an ignorant, 
repulsive man in the school.house. The whole ex- 
ercises of the school are made so unpleasant and die 
agreeable, that the pupil heartily hates knowledge, 
and every place where it is taught. It would, save 
children much unhappiness, ancTparents much labor, 
if an engaging, accomplished teacher was employed ^ 
one who would make the school room the most de- 
liglitful and profitable one they ever could enter.— 
fliut before men can understand the operations of the 
ybnthfol mind, and impart useful knowledge m an 
attractive, simple manner, they must be well educa- 
ted, and well instructed in the art of teaching ; and 
this will not be until parents reflect, and perceive 
that it is for their interest to pay wages which will in- 
dnce men |o make the necessary preparations. 

if parents would increase the teacher's wages, they 
wwU raiee the churmeter ef the prt/eeeian^ The 
ciMiipensatieo for teaching is so smaU« that accom. 
pbeb«d> well-edueated men can find other enploy- 
niente much more profitable than teaching. Tbus^ 
thiiie who would become useful instructers, and an 
honor to the profession, are excluded, unlesjs some 
ettheuie.tnon are willing to make a sacrifice ; and 
our school houses are left to be supplied by the ne- 
cessitous and unqualified. Indolen^ immoral, and 
ignorant men Are often employed to 'ieach our com- 
men sdioole: these disgrace the calling, and have 
i|Mde th^aaying ** as lazy and conceited as a school* 
mister** lamtljar everywhere. Now,, what is it that 
diaws into eur schools the worthless, and excludes 
the worthy. Whal is W that preventi men from be. 
coning eapable teachers f What ii it that makes 
laachmg. diaEt|»ulabie >.-Pare)>ts, itia yonr sordid 
avenoe, your own shoit-ajghtejneastv and. your cxvu 
flty to your own ^dien) B7 (Offering an adequate 



cumpensalion to teachers, you could eommand learn- 
ing, talent, and elegance. By a high-minded, gener* 
o«is attention to your children's education, you may 
make the profession of teaching take an equal rank 
in usefulness and lespectability with the lawyer's and 
tlie diyine'a. You mat maxb ouaursaAar nan wbwl 

n TBBia BIGHKST AMBITION TO BBOOMB OOOD SCHOOI*. 

M4STBBS. The honor of the profession of teaching 
rosts with you ; you can continue its low condition, 
or you may raise it to honor and respectability. 

Perenie emmwt reeewe tha ^dimntagee ef the 
school syetemf unleee they employ qualified teachers. 
Legislation in many of the states has done much 
for the education of children. Large school funds 
have been raised to assist the parents, and a wise 
and liberal system has been organized to give union 
of action and instruction to the inhabitants of every 
district. Through the vigilance of the public 
ofiicers, t'jose princely funde hate an equiuble die. 
tribution ; and the school system is everywhere in 
active operation. The wisdom ot legislation, and 
the watchfulness and counsel of learning and talent 
are ready to assist and protect our acbool^. The 
great thing that is wanting is the eo.operation ef 
parents* Unices parents are willing to unite their 
eflbrts with legislation and official counsel, they 
will receive but little aid from the government. — 
Great aasistance, indeed, may be had from the school 
funds, and the school system, if parents will make 
active, liberal cOi4>peration ; but withon; this obli- 
ligatory exertion on the part of the parents, the State 
can do but little goodJ It is to be regretted that so 
great a part of the school fund is lost by being squan* 
dered on nnqualifid teachers. Parents, by hiring such 
teachere, pervert the benevolence of the State, and 
exclude themselves from those advantages which the 
government wishes to give them. If the funds wei e 
bestowed on worthy, well-qoalified teaobers, the in- 
habitants of the district would be greatly assisted, 
and the spirit and intsntion of the school law would 
be fully answered. But the public funds are lost 
when they support men who are rather an it^ury 
to the sehoola than a benefit ; and the parenta volm 
tarily deprive theBsselvea of that aid which is so 

generously ofiered to all. We do hope that parents 
oreafter will feel unwilling to pervert the public 
school funds by squandering them on unworthy, in. 
competent teachers ; and that they will be disposed 
to receive the advantagee of these funds by engag 
ing such teachers as the law intended the funds 
should support. 

And finally, to empHoy welLqualified teachers is the 
only way for parentoto iucreaoe the us^fnimees 
and raise the eharaeter of district o eh oo ls . Parents 
may employ men to recommend the best systems 
of government, and the best method of teaching ; 
and they may purchase the most improved school 
books for their children ; and they may be attentive 
to their ehildteif s edneation at home ; and they nuiy 
do all that can be done ; and after all, if there is an 
unfaithful, unqualified teacher in the school-house, 
all that is done is lost, worse than lost ; for they have 
given their children the means of perverting prive* 
ileges, of learning error, and of confirming bad 
habits. Let me, then, again say to paroms, if you 
would act according to your own interest, even in a 
pecuniary point ; if you would encourage young men 
to quali^ themselves for teaching ; if yoti would 
have your children well educated ; if y<Ai would have 
your children love knotvlodge ; if you would raise the 
character of the teacher'tfpn>fesion;if you would ihake 
it the highest ambition of literary men to become a 
good schoolmaeter ; if you would receive the advan. 
tages of the school system, and obey the spirit of the 
school act, be willing to give. such wages as will 
secure the service of /eiM/iii, well qualified teachers. 

We have only referred to the subjects of eight or 
nine sections ; but there are two or three and 
twenty of them, and all treated wi'h calmness, 
clearness, and much thought, evidently the ofiepring 
of much observation on the practical working of 
tho system a9 it exists. The style is striking and 
vigorous, though occasionally careless and collo- 
quial* We are not sure, however, that that is an 
objection for such a book, which to produce the ef. 
feet that may be hoped from it, should pase into 
the hands of farmers and others who in fact regu- 
late the district schools: and who are more likely 
to be taken with plain strong talk, than ny flourishing 
periods. We conclude, as wo began, by sincerely 
commending this volume to alt who desire that na- 
tional education should with us be a truth, and not a 
teere statutory provision, rendered nugatory, if not 
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mischievous, by the manner in which it is executed. 

Thb Amebioan Quabtxblt Review, No. XXX> 
Philadelphia : Ket dt Biddlb. — Politics, literature^ 
and criticism, are most agreeably combined in thia 
number. The leadiqg paper, on the life and apeooh- 
es of Mr. Canning, is written with grant eloquence, 
and with an enthusiastic admiration of that highTy 
gifted individual, that in our judgment overrates, not 
his talenta, but his qualities, as a statesman. We 
extract, for the sake of recalling to many of our roa* 
ders, that fine illustration in Mr. Canning's Pfymouth 
speech, derived from the line of battle ships laid up 
in that port. 

Speaking of the preparation of England to embark 

in the war against France; he says : 

'*Our present lepose is no more a proof of inabili- 
ty to act, than the sute of inertness and inactivity in 
which I have seen those mighty masses that float in 
the waters above your town, is a proof that they are 
devoid of strength, and incapable of being fitted out 
for action. You well know, gentlemen, how soon 
one of those stupendous masses, now reposing on 
their shadows in perfect stillness — how soon, upon 
any call of patriotism, or of necessity, it would aa. 
sums the likeness of an animated thing, instinct 
with life and motion — how soon it would ruflle, as 
it were, its swelling plumage — how quickly it would 
put forth all its beauty and its bravery, cotteet its- 
scattered elementa of strength, and awaken its dor* 
mant thunder. Such as is one of these magnificent 
machines vvhen springing from inaction into a display 
of its might— eoeh is England herself, ubile appar- 
rently paesive and motionless she silently concen- 
trates the power to be put forth on an adequate oc- 
casion." 

This, as the Reviewer justly says, ** is not merely 
eloquenco:— it is poetry in the beauty of its concep- 
tioo— it is painting in tho completo deliooation of ita 
images— it is music in the harmony of ita language.*' 

A capital article follows on the Italian lyric poets, 
in which some of the English versions of Italian 
poems are truly good. 

^The long paper on Shirle^s Dramatic Works, 
which is a sort of sequel to the admirable article on 
the same subject in a recent number ef the London 
Quarterly, will aUract many roadera. We paas from 
that to an interesting notice— with some moat ihte* 
resting extracts ~«f another series of the Diploihatic 
Correspondence t>f the United Stales, published w^ 
der the direetioB of tho Secretary of States^ It em. 
braces the period between the peaee of 1783 and4he 
adoption of the Conaiitution in 1789, and eoabodiea 
much of the greatest attraction to all studeats of our 
early annala. Our limiu forbid long qnotatioos^ We 
confine onraelvea to twOi The first thus stafea a hei 
interesting to Episcopalians : 

Mr. Adams was sent minieier to Holland» prior to 
his embassy to England, which we shall presently 
notice. While at the Hague, in the year. 1784 
an application wae made to him by an Aroeriean gen. 
tlenum tbea in London, a candidate for orders mthn 
Episcopal Church, desiring to know if Anmricila 
candidates might have ordere from Protestant biah* 
ops 00 the continent, and complaining that ho had 
been refused by the bishop of London, and the aveh* 
bishop of Canterbury, unless he would take tho 
oaths of allegiance, dbc. Mr. Adanw inquired o 
the Daniab Mimater for intbnnation upon the point^f 
and it was laid formally before his Danish Mjuosty, 
What Mr. Adams intended merely to be onrrent 
conversation, was made the eul^ieot of delihsmtioB 
by the goveraroent of Denmark, and their teidty 01" 
theology. He received the following estract oim 
letter eomnMinicated by M. de St. Saphorin^ Dnnish-. 
Envoy to the Statee General : 

Sia : — " The opinion of the theological flwiilty 
having been taken on the q neet ton made to your fix- 
cellency, by Mr. Adams ; if AuMriean Mhiftatera of 
the Church of England, can be ceneecraMi hate by 
a biabop of the Danish Church? I am ofderad by 
the Ktng to authoriie you to answer, that audi an 
act can take place accordhig to thh Danish rights, 
but for the convenience of Amoricina» who are sup. 
posed n«t to know tho Danish language, the Latin 
language will be made uae of en the ooeaiion^r— 
For the rest, nothing will be exacted from the oan« 
didate but a profession conformable to the articles 
of the English Chute b,. omiting the oith called 
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t4«e, which preveniB their batng ordained hy th« 
Eiwliah bishops.*' 

Mr. Adams felt himseir called upon to communi 
eate this to Congress, when the following proceedings 
were had thereupon : 

** BxtructJTom the Secret Journal of Foreign Af. 
fmiro, March 31, 1785. 

** Ob the report of a committee, consisting of Mr. 
Helton, Mr. W. C. Houston, Mr. Read, Mr. Bed- 
ford, and Mr. Hardy, to whom were referred sundry 
letters from the ministers of the United States at 
Foreign Courts, 

^•Roooioed^ That the Minister Plenipotentiary 
from the United States to the States General of the 
United Netherlands, be instructed to communicate 
to Monsieur De St. Saphorin, Envoy Extraordinary 
from hia Danish Msjesty to the States General, the 
high sense the Uaited States, in Congress assembled, 
entertain of the liberal decision made by his Majesty, 
on the question proposed to his Majeaty's Minister 
at the Hague, by Mr. Adama, Minister from the 
United States, respecting the ordination of Ameri 
ean candidates for holy orders in the Episcopal 
Church, commonly called the Church of England. 

** Ordered, That the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
transmit to the Ezecutivcf of the several Statea 
copies of Mr. Adam's letter of the 32d day of April, 
1784, as well as of the papers therein enclosed, rela. 
live to Episcopal ordination.** 

The other records a capital letter from a tailor 

Alderman of New York, who, through mistake, bad 

issaed a writ against a aervant of the Dutch Minis- 

ter, M. Von Berckle* Being requested by Mr. Du- 

•ne, the Mayor, to explain the circumstances, he 
w rote thia letter : 

•« JVeio York January 19, 1788. 

**Sia — In answer to your letter of the 7tb instant, 
on the subject of a complaint exhibited against me 
by the Minister of the United Netherlaudr, I beg 
leave to inform yon substantially of my whole con. 
duct in the bosiness, from which you will be ens. 
bled to judge whether I have, in the leaat, been 
guilty of the violation of the privilege of an am- 
bassador. 

'* On Tuesday, the 18th December last, I issued 
a warrant against a certain James Van Antwerp, at 
the suit of John Van Geldert for a debt ; which war- 
rant by mistake I dated the 14ih, instead of the 13tb. 
That on .Tuesday fullowing I reeeived two messages 
from his Excellency, Mr. Van Berckel, desiring me 
to wait on him immediately ; I aecordingly left my 
business, and went to his Excellency's residence, 
when, after waiting in a cold room for a quarter of 
an hour, his Excellency appeared, and asked me my 
name, I answered John Wylley ; he charged me 
with liaving issued a writ against his servant, which 
I denied ; 1 then asked him the name of his servant, 
and on his answering Van Antwerp, I said I had 
issued a warrant against a young man of that 
name, not knowing him to be an ambaasador's 
servanti but suppoaing him to be in the sbrvice of Mr. 
Stevens, aa I was informed by Mr. Van Gelder, tbe 
plaintiff, at the time of issuing the warrant. His 
Excellency then said I should be made to know his 
servsnts ; I replied that I did not know that I was 
obliged to know him or his servants, but in the way that 
waa rigHt. He then directed me to go home, and 
mini my tailoring, that I had no bosiness to be an 
alderraam. I replied that I had supported myself 
and family many years by the tailor's business, and 
hoped for tbe continuance of the favoura of many 
good friends who had employed me in that way I that 
as to the ofRce of alderman, the people had been 
pleased to elect me, and I pl&ced my hope in a higher 
power than that of hia Excellency for support, in the 
execution of my office. He then aaid 1 ahouhl be 
p«niahed, aa failing under hia notice. I replied, I 
naked no favour of him ; he then aaked me if I did 
not know that his person waa sacred; I replied I did, 
and bad done him no injury. He then repeated the 
threat, that he would punish me ; and I again an- 
swered, I atked no favour, then, aetUng himaelf in 
the window, he aaked me if I thought him a fool. I 
anawered, that the people of the Statea of Holland 
would be wanting in their daty, if they should send a 
fool on so important an embasay. I then asked him 
if he had any fnrther eomaand, and on receiving no 
answer, I wished hia Excellency a good morning. — 
On my leaving the room, he repeated the threat of 
punishment, and 1 repeated the answer that I asked 
no fiivour. I have the honor to be, d&c, 

««JOHN WlKLBY." 



Executive Power, which even af^er the admirable 

expositltons of theWebsters, the Calhouns, the Clays, 

and other hardly inferior minds, is yet striking by 

the vigor and juatness of its argomenta. 

This number of the Review ie of great general 
exoeUence.J 

Thb Doombd; 2 vols. Philadelphia : Caebt, Lra 

& Blanohari». — We find in the Baltimore American 

a notice of this work, which so aptly coincides with 

our own opinion of it, that we make no scrapie of 

adopting it : 

There is a caricature of the famous French comic 
actor Potior, pursued by a dream : the expression 
given to his countenance, represents well the feeling 
produced on the mind bv reading this book. One 
feels as if pursued by a dream. It is the old tradi- 
tion of Ahasuerus, condemned to wander on tbe 
earth to the last day of time, which has frequently 
before been unwisely made the subject of a ficti- 
tious narrative. The reader aoon partakes of the 
weariness of tbe wanderer, and with his imagina- 
tion fatigued by the vagueness and extravagance in- 
separable from the subject, sympathises with him 
from being made a sharer of his misery. The pre- 
face is in good keeping with the book itself, having 
the empty mysteriousnessof a dream." 

WoEKS OF Mas. SnsRwooD ; vol. V., Uniform Edi- 
tion. New York: HAarsa Sl Brotrees. — ^This 
handsome stereotype edition of the well-renowned 
writings of Mrs. Sherwood is hastening on. This 
volume comprises ** The Infant'a Progrees," ** The 
Flowers of the Forest," Julianna Oakley," ** Er 
mina," and ** Emancipation." 

Waldib's Sblbct CiaciTLATiNo LtsEAEY ; Pan 1, 
vol 3. — We have received from the agents here, P, 
Hill, jr C^* of the Philadelphia publishers, bound 
in a compreheneive volume, the weekly sheets of 
this Library from January to June of the preaent 
year ; and certainly in cheapness of price, and 
good taste in selection, this work cannot, we im- 
agine, be surpassed. 

Tub OEiB.*fTAL LiBEAET ; No. 1. Edited by A. D. 
Pattbeson. New York : J. Swineoenb Sl Co. — 
This is the first number of a new periodical devoted 
to illuatrate Eastern literature and fable. It com- 
mences, therefore, sppropriately enough, with the 
Arabian Nights, which are to be repnbliahed from 
the beat edition, with original notes, critical and ex- 
planatory. The publication is to be weekly, and the 
price sixpence per number, or #3 per annum. We 
like the notion and hope others will . 

Mbcmanics MAOAZiMB, vol. IV. No. 3 ; New York : 
Mtnor ^ ChaUio, — The latest number of this valua- 
ble and improving miscellany, is before us— and we 
have only to repeat of it, what we have had frequent 
occasion to say before, that no work seems to us 
better caleulaled than thia to elevate the character 
and increase the just influence, by increasing the 
knowledge, of Mechanics. 

We are again obliged to omit aome notices of new 
works ; but cannot cloae the Review to-day without 
announcing that Mr, Dunlajfe History of the Rice 
and Progress oj the Arts of Design in tke U. States, 
is 'm\ state of great forwardness, and will soon be 
published. We run no risk, we are sure, in predict- 
ing that this will be a work eagerly aoaght for. 



Bamarafts admirable firat volume of the history ol 
the United States, ie commended in terma of befitting 
praise ; and the number winds «p^with a paper on the 



SUMMARY. 

The Abingdon (Va.) Statesman of Saturday, 30th 
ioat. eays : — ^The President of the U. Statea arrived 
in this place yesterday, on his return to Washington 
City. He left here the same evening. He aeemed 
to be in good spirits ; and we were gratified to find 
that his health baa been much improved, by his visit 
to ihe Hermitage. 

Wii. H. AariicwALL, of thia city, haa been reeog 
nixed by the President as Vice Consul for Tuscany 
in the city of New York. 

Mr. Wyer, the bearer of the ratification by the 
President and Senate, of the Treaty, lately ooneluded 



by Gov. Van Neea, with the Spaniah Governmeat, 
for the satia&ction of the claims of American mer- 
chants, arrived in Madrid on dSM July. The ex* 
change of the ralifieations, which, by the terms of 
ehe treaty, waa to take place in that city, would be 
cdmpleted, it waa auppoaed, without delay, when 
Gov. Van Neas, aa is generally understood, will re- 
turn to this country* 

[From the National Intelligencer,] 
Ma. McDuFFiB. — The Charleston Mercury con 
tains a letter from Mr. McDuflie to Governor Hajme, 
resigning his seat in the present Congress. He 
states, that although he haa devoted himself exclu- 
sively to the restoration of his health for the laet four 
or five months, it has experienced no material im. 
provement. 

Another is thus added to the number of those 
Members of tbe House of Repreaeatativea, who, 
either irom the severity of the service in that body, 
or from other reasons, have withdrawn from it or de- 
clined being candidates for re-election, since the 
termination of the last session of Congress. The 
House and Nation will feel the loss of such men as 
Mr. Binney, Mr. McDuffie, Mr. ESdward Everett, 
Mr. Gorham, Mr. Choate, Mr. Bates, Mr. Ellsworth, 
Mr. Huntington, and othera, who are voluntarily re- 
tiring from the National Councils. 

Wm. H. Ceawioed.— This distinguished individu 
al ia no mote. He died recently in Georgia while 
on the Circuit aa one of the Judges. 

Another Revolutionary Worthy gone. — A letter to 
a friend, dated Norfolk, Virginia, Sept. S6th, says, 
**The old revolutionary worthy, the Rev. JasaB 
NioROLSoN, Postmaster at Portamouth, is no more I 
He died last evening, in the 75th year of his age.^ 
He fought in many of the battlea of the revolution, 
and has been since the esubliahment of eur mde- 
pendence as faithful and zealous a 'f«>ldier of the 
Cross, aa he bad been in early life, in the cause of 
liberty." 

Died on Sunday the 14th inst. at White Sulphur 
Springe (Va.) where had he gone for the benefit of 
his health, in an advanced stage of a pulmonary dis- 
ease, Capt. SiLAc E. DuncAN, of the U. S. Navy, an 
ofliecr of acknoiviadged merit— a gentleman of de. 
cided worth and purity. He waa a native of New 
Jeraey.— [Baltimore Patriot.] 

James Hopkins, Esq., the oldest and one of the 
most eminent members of the bar at Lancaster, Pa^, 
died on Sunday, the 13th instant, at his residence in 
that city. The Union has the following account of 
the event : 

** A trial of great interest and importance had been 
progreesing for nearly two weeka, in which Mr. 
Hopkins waa the leading counsel for the plaintiffs. 
On Thursday afternoon, just as Mr. Buchanan, who 
was one of the counsel for the defendant, had risen 
to aJdreas the jury, he waa interrupted by Mr. llop- 
kins, who expressed a desire to read to tlie court and 
jury certain authoritiea upon which, among others, 
he said he intended to rely. Mr. Buchanan gaie 
way; but Mr. Hopkins, after a few incoherent re- 
marks, was unable to find the authorities, and le- 
sumed his seat. There can be no doubt that the ia- 
tal inroads of disease were then commencing, fer a 
short time after he was discovered to be apparently 
asleep in his chair. There was nothing extraordina- 
ry in this this ; and the first alarm which communi. 
coted itaelf, was on the part of one of hie colleagues, 
who, after having made several attempts to rouse 
him from his supposed slumber, expressed his appre- 
hension of something serious to the court, when, 
upon examination, it waa discovered that hie feara 
were but too well founded. He was immediately 
carried home in a chair, medical aid called in, and 
bleeding promptly reaorted to— but in vain— the ra. 
vages of diseaae baffled the energies of science ami 
skill, and he lingered on, in nearly unbroken lethat- 
gy, until about nine o'clook of the snedeeding Sunday 
morning." 

Joseph Blundin haa been convicted at Doylestown, 
Pa. of ** murder in the first degree," for kilKng Aaron 
Cutlehon with a scythe, on the 97th July ; on which 
day, being Sunday, they were engaged with five 
other men in cradling oata. 

CouitTBEFBrr Dbtbctoe- — ^We have received from 
Mr. Seixas, 1G3 Broadway, one of **Moore*a Pateut 
Eagle Balance," which are lor aale by Mr. Seixaa — 
and which are so conatrneted that any couoterfeii of 
the half or quarter Eagle must be instantly dotecMd* 
The Balance is alike ingentoua and simple, and oan- 
oot err. 
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IFrwm UU PkiUd€lfkU GaxeiU.] 

Pbitnsyltamia Stats dbit. 

Tbo State d«bt it sboat . . i33,0e0,000 



TIm imeraat is 
R«p«in aboQC 
The Canal officer*, &c. 



Tolla this yaar, 



1,150,000 
350,000 
130,000 

1,630,000 
350,000 



•1,370,000 
This one MitUon two hMndred and wt^eniy Thau^ 
§and doUart^-T^mmrkB tha Harriabor^ IntaUigenccr 
-*i8 what will be left tbia year, after deducting the 
toll*, Ac. to be paid in taxea by tbe people, in aome 
way or otber. 

At tbe Sapreme Gonrt, held at Greenfield, Ma. last 
week, Benjamin Perry warf maloted in tbe anni of 
#1350, in an action for elander, bronght by Laura 
Howe, a widow lady, 33 years of age, and of repu* 
uble character. No juatifieation waa attempted on 
the part of the defendant. 

5fieio. — ^We learn, says the Boston Gasette, by a 
gentleman from the White Mountaina, ihat there 
waa a heavy fall of snow in that vicinity a week^ago 
last Thursday night ; and for several mornings af. 
terwards ice was of the thicknees of a dollar at 
Crawford*8. 

The aplendid ship Echo, of about 800 tone bur- 
then, bnilt by Mesara. C. Bergh A Co. for Russell 
Glover, Esq., and to be commanded by Capt. MaUett, 
waa launched on Thuraday morning, from Bergh's 
ship-jrard, foot of Scammel atreet. 

Albxandma* Monday Mobnino. — Ship Launch, — 
The fine ship Metamora waa launched from Hunter'a 
ship yard on Saturday last, at 3 o'clock, P. M. She 
went off in beautiful style, gaily decorated with flags 
and atreamera, amidst the cheers of numbers who 
had assembled to wimess her ** taking to the water.** 
This ship, of the largest class of merchants, built of 
the fincfrt materiala, and in every reapect first rate, 
reflects much credit upon the builder, Mr. Robert 
Hunter, one of tbe most experienced and skilful ship 
bnildera in the United States. She is owned by 
Edward Dangerfield and others. — [PhoBniz.] 

The Steamboat Edgefield, with a valuable cargo, 
for Cbarleaton, aunk on |the 18ih in the Savannah 
river jnat below Hamburg. 

Tbe steamboat Waierwitch, Captain Vanderbllt, 
while on her paaaage down ftrom Hartford on Wed- 
nesday morning, ran upon a anag or rock, near Mid 
dletown, and aunk in about nine feet of water. Her 
upper deck remains out of water, and it is expected 
that the boat can be raised. The passengers were 
all got off without Injury. — [Daily Adv.] 

Dreadfal Shipwrtek-^mare than 300 lives hat.— 
Extract of a letter from Pictou, dated 11th Sept. 
** We have juat received accounts of the lose of the 
ahip Sybelle, of Liverpool, from Cromatry, for Que. 
bee, with 316 emigranta, all of whom perished ; six 
of the crew saved themaelvea in the boat, four of 
whom arrived here thia morning. Can nothing be 
done to erect a Light Honae on that fotal laland 1 — 
Surely meanaahoold be taken, if possible, to prevent 
euch fatal ahipwrecka^ — [Halifax paper.] 

We may say without fear of contradiction, that 
sier« iham a thouaamd of the emigranta who have left 
Great Britain and Ireland the preaent year for Que- 
bec, have periaked &y akwwraek an ike paaeage,-^ 
This is s 90th part of the whole number of emi. 
grants. Of a atill areater number who have left the 
same comlries for New York, not one kaa periaked 
ky akipwreek. These are facts worthy of being 
taken into consideration by emigrants and their 
friends.— (Journal of Commerce.] 

Skipmreaka^ — Berarndapapera to Sept. 16th bring 
OS intelligence that on the 3rd, the hull of a veaseU 
koel np, wss discovered some distance from the Is- 
lands, and waa towed nearljr to shore, when an at* 
tempt was made to right her, but without aucceaa.— 
On the 6th, she was scuttled, and it was asceruined 
that aha waa the «* Helen of Bath.** Her foreroaat 
floiAed up, and appeared to be much worm-eaten^— 
Herforeyard waa still across. Subsequently, up- 
wards of 13,000 staves, (red oak,) were recovered 
ftom the wrecks. 

About midnight on the 13th September, the sehr. 
Jamas A. Stewart, Kellam, from Baltimore, bound to 
St. Thomaa, ran on the reef off the N. W. end of Ber* 
■nda, and inunediately bilged and eoon filled wfth 
waiar. The crew taking to the boats hmdsd at 
SooMitat on the foUowiog moning abont 4 o'doek 



The whole of the cargo and materials were landed, 
and exertioiis were making to get the hull of the ver. 
sol into port. — [Jour, of Com.] 

FaoM BcRMUDA. — Bf the Br. sloop Experiment, 
Captain Tynes, we have received Bermuda papers to 
Sept. 16th. 

Thev contain intelligence from many of the Britiah 
Weat India Islands in regard to the operation of the 
Emancipation Law which went into operation on the 
1st of August ; and, we are hsppy to say, it is in gene, 
ral of a favorable character. At St. Chhstopher's, 
where some discord had oecnrred, tranquility was 
again restored. In several other Colonies the ne- 
groes at first refuaed to work, but in one way or an- 
ther their insubordination was speedily subdued.--> 
[Jeur. Com.] 



Whew !\ what have we here ! 

Ta all ^tionot Languages and PeapUt Greeting. 

Know te^ that I, Nmaon MuamaBB, of the city 
of NaahvUie^ and atate oi Tenneseee, have discover. 
ed perpetual motion, N. MuaraasB. 

NaakailU, \4«g. 37, 1834.— We clip tbe above 
Irom tbe last humber of the Nashvt|le (Tenn.) Ban- 
ner, where it ippeara aa an advertisement, without 
note or comoieiit. Probably Mr. Murphree has 
succeeded in handing himself over the Cumberland 
river, or a barn yard fence, by the strape of hia boots. 
We adviae him to aend hia pretensione on the next 
Congress bv Col. Crockett himself, whose motto is 
"jTsaAesd.'*'— [Mobile Adv.] 

A Walk in the Watbs. — A Mr. Norcross, of 
Maine, has invented a contrivance which promises 
to be of importance to sub-marine interests. Ii con. 
sists of a complete dresa of gum elastic or India 
rubber cloth, with an extra skull of lead, ao 
made aa to enclose the whole person. From the 
the skull proceed two tubes, through one of which 
air is forced down by a pump, which, paasing off 
through the other, maintains a healthful atmosphere 
for respiration. The eyes are provided with windows 
in the form of goggles. Caparisoned in one of these 
dressee, with a companion in a small boat upon the 
aurfiice to work the air-pump and afford other assist, 
ance, a man may examine the bottom of the ocean at 
hia pleaanre, enter aunken vessels, fasten grapplings, 
and do whatever else may lawfully be done. He 
may labor in a manner which requires a good deal 
of motion. A saw can be used with so much effect 
that it is supposed the snaga of our Western rivers 
may be eaaily cut off. By loading his pockets with 
stones, a man may sink himself to any depth ; and 
it has been ascertained that at the depth of 100 feet, 
the preesure is not so great aa to be painful, or to 
prevent activity. In water more tarbid than in our 
harbors, vision is quite distinct for the distance of 10 
or 13 foot The contrivance baa been patented. 

The stud of Horace belonging to the eatate of Jobn 
RANDOLni of Roanoke, deeeaaed^-more than 100 
head, consisting of Stalliona, Marea, Colts Fillies, 
and a few Geldings — ^will be eold at auction, at the 
atable of Wyatt Cardwell, at Charlotte Court Honae, 
Virginia : the aale to commence on Thuraday, the 9th 
of October, 1834, and continue from day to day until 
completed. 

It givea us pleaanre to be able to atate, for the in- 
formation of bis many anxious friends, that the cur- 
rent report of the death of Capt. Munbob, (son of 
T. MuxBOB, Esq. of this city,) now oi the Imperial 
Army of Ruaaia, and Aid-de-camp to the Elmperor, 
has been authoritatively oontradicted by a letter to 
tbe family from J. Ranoolth Clat, Esq. Charg^ 
d'Affaires at St. Petersburg.^[National Intell.] 

The Rev. Stephen Olin, President of the Randolph 
Macon College in Virginia, has received the degree 
of D. D., from the Wesleyan University, Middle, 
town. Con., and from the College at Middlebury, Vi . 

We learn from the Gospel Messenger that the 
degree of D. D. |wea conferred at the late Com. 
mencement of the Geneva College, upon tbe Rev. 
H. J. Whitehonse, Roctor of St. Luke's Church, 
Rochester. — iChurchman.] 

Laconic and Libbbal.— Copy of a lefter received 
by the American Board Commiaaioners of Foreign 
Miaaions, endoaing a draft for Two Thoueand five 
hnndred dollars : 

Painsvillb, (Ohio) Aug. 39, 1834. 
Mf.O.M. Traey: 

Dbab Sib : — I send the foregoing draft for $3,500 
to tbe American Board Commiaaionere of Foreign 
Miaaions, to be used in the distributing of Bibles and 
Traeis in China. Yonra truly, dto. 

A Fbiwa to Ckima. 



Commbnobmbmt at PBfNcnrroN Colbob. — Tha 

uaual anniversary exerciaes of the College of New 
Jersey occurred on I'uesday and Wodnesday oi 
week. The declamations by the Junior dsss before 
the Societies took place on Tuesday evening. On 
Wednesday the degreea were conferred in preseDse 
of anumerooa aaaembly. We aulgein a liat, togeth- 
er with the exercises of tbe Senior class. The com- 
mencement ball in the evening we learn was &sh. 
ionably attended. 

The degree of A. B waa conferred upon the 37 
members of the Senior daas. 

The Trustees of the college have conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity upon 
' The Rev. John Johns, of Baltimore. 

The Rev, William S. Raid, of Lynchburg, Va. 

The Rev, William Nevins, of Baltimore, 

The Rev. Alfred Ely, of Munaon, Maes., 

The honory degree oi Master of Arts baa been 
conferrd on. 

Mr. Samuel U. Berrien, of New York, 

Rev. Clarkson Dunn, of Newton N. J. 

Edward Courtney Professor of Mathematics in the 
university of Penn. 

Charles Dobulson, Professor of Language in Jef- 
ferson College, Louisiana. 

Charles J. Hadderroann, Teacher of Mathematica 
in Jefferson College, Penn. 

Hon. John Milligan Delaware. 

[For the New Yobk Ambbican.] 
Conaeeraiion, — The neat and commodious Churah 
which haa been erected by a few Episcopalians in 
the borough of Princeton, was consecrated to the 
service of Almighty God, on Tuesday last, by the 
Right Rev. Bishop Doane, aaaisted by the venerable 
Patriarch of the American Church, the Right Rev. 
Biahop White, and the Right Rev. Bishop Ivea, Oi 
North Carolina. Morning Prayer was read by the 
Rev. Dr. Ducacliet, of Virginia ; the Lessons by the 
Rev. Dr. Abercrombie, of Philadelphia; and the Ser- 
mon by the veteran Presiding Bishop. The Holy 
Communion wae also adminiaiered, in which holy 
ordinance it wss interesting to observe at the altar 
at once the eldest and the youngest Bishop probably 
in Christendom, dispensing the emblems and pledgee 
of perdon to their brethren in the ministry, of whom 
the number preeent waa aeventeen. 

Although the weather waa unfavorable, the Churoh 
was filled to overflowing, and an attentive and intol- 
ligent audience listened with apparent delight and 
admiration to the eolemn and impreesive aervices. 

The writer of this notice cannot refrain from ex. 
preeeing the opinion, aa an Alumnua of Naasau 
Hall, that the establishment of the Church in her 
purity, near thia aeat of learning, will exert a moat 
propitioua influence in favor of that justly celebrated 
Institution, and that the good feeling with which thie 
work has thus far been condueted may be perpetnal. 

An OaaBBVBB. 

TUK WATER LILY. 

BT rSUClA BBMAlfl. 

Uh ! beautlAil Uhni an, 
Thou ■ealptaic-U«e ana stateljr river qvecn ! 
Crowolng the deMhs, mm with tbe light lerene 

or a pure heon. 

Briaht Illy of the wavr ! 
KMiiK Id fearlen grsee with every iwell. 
Thou BMai'tft as If a spirit BMekly brave 

Dwelt In thy celf: 

Liainf alike thy head 
Of pIncU beauty, Amlnine yet free, 
1%twih«r with foam or pktvred aseiv apread 

The waters be. 

What la like thee, fkir flower, 
The gentle and the Ami 1 thus bearing up 
To tbe bhie sky that alabaster cop, 

Aalothaahowerl 

Oh! Love Is moat Hke thee, 
The love of woman ; quivering lo the blast 
Throoirh every nerve, yet rooted deep and Ibsl, 

Mid lire*s dark sea. 

And rkUh— O, Is not fblth 
Like ihee, too. Illy, spfeadinc Into Mgbt, s 

StlU bttoyanUy, above ihe billows* might, 

Through the storm's breath 1 

Yes, linked with sueh high thought, 
Flower, kl thine Image In my bosum he ! 
Till aooMlhlttg there of its own parity 

And peace be wrooght ; 

Bomething vet more divine 
Than the clear, pearly, virgin sited 
Forth -ftom thy breast upon the river's bed. 

As ihwi a shrinob 






AMSRICAN INSTITUTE, 
d^ Mechanica and others, who intend to exhibit niodsle 
of their inventions at the ibnhcoming exhibition st JVafe** 
Oarden^ are respectfully requested to forward to the Edi- 
tor of the Mechanics* Maoazinb, at 35 Wall street, de- 
scriptive acoounts of the sanM, wkh dnwinga or ennavnga, 
(shonld they wish them mttodneed into his Animal Eeport 

Hof the lUttbitiMi,) as earW as possible, as the report wiU 
1 m\m up jmnwiliarriT aftnrthci fcir It -vH 
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UoiioA TO WHOM nonoA n mtm. — We have received 
fVoin the French Consul General, the annexed com' 
municatton apprieing the gallant individual, whose 
courageotts benevolence it records, of the honorable 
token of respect and eommemoratioa that has called 
forth from the King of the French, and inviting him 
to present himself to receive it: 

Cemmuaica/ion. 

The Fveoch brig L'EtperaiteB of Paimpol, on the 
17th of May Isst was in the greatest danger, and 
ttpioo the point of iSMiiadering. The boat in which the 
crew hoped to escape, had just been crashed by a 
heavy eea, imd a fearful death seemed inevitable for 
lilt when Capt. Nathanibl Roakas,, of the American 
afaip Cfr^cimm of Portland, then in sjghtr— 'in despite 
of the tempest which threatened to engnlph him — 
Ignnehed his boat, and boldly adventuiiiig in it him- 
self, succeeded, after unheard of efToris and sur. 
monnting'dangers the most threatening, in taking off 
the shipwrecked crew, and almost at the same mo- 
nMnt (heir vessel, X*JSfperanc«, disappeared beneath 
the waves. 

Net content with this act of courage and humanity, 
the captain treated the unfortunate crew with the 
most sedoloits kindiyees until he landed them at Ha 
vre. 

Such fine conduct, such noble devotedness, and 
which does so much honor to the American charac. 
ter, could not be suflered to sink into oblivion. The 
filets just stated were submitted by the Minister of 
Marine to the King of the French, and H. M. desired 
that a gold medal should be struck to commemorate 
the act, and be presented in his name to Captain 
Kogers. 

The Consul General for the United States, resid- 
ing in New York, has received this medal, and will 
hold it subject to the order of Captain Rogers, in case 
he cannot himself receive it from the hands of the 
Consul. (Signed) 

The Consul General of France in the U. S. 

L. DK LA For ST. 

New Ywk, 95ih Sept. 1834. 

The Consul was good enough to show us the me. 
del, which is about the size of a doubloon, though 
much thicker and more massive. On the one side is 
the bead of the King, with the legend Louit Phil', 
lifpe. Rot Jee Francaie — on the other a civic wreath, 
within which are the worded AelAanie/ifogers, Cap- 
iimin/t de naveir Amerieaittf pour awoir Hmt6 des ma 
rins Francait en danger de perir dant letjlotf, 1834* 
(To Nathl. Rogers, Captain of an American ship, for 
having saved some French eailors in danger of per- 
ishtng in the waves.) 

This is a mode of commemorating the courage and 
the disinterestedness of Capt. Rogers, alike honora. 
ble and enduring, for the duplicates of the medal 
will take their place in the seriee of medals which 
are preserved to illustrate French history, of which, 
Ihei efore, his noble act will thus become an Imper. 
ishable part. 

It is gratifying to his own countrymen too, in every 
sense, and none the less, because the period when 
the die for the medal must hsve been ordered, was 
shortly aOer the unfortunate occurrence at Toulon^ 
where some French sailors were unhappily killed by 
neglected balls from one of oor ships of wsr. The 
compliment at such a lime to an American seaman, 
allbrds the best evidence that no unkind feeling was 
prodneed by that g&ehio. 

The schooner Dash, Keating, of Boston, got on a 
-reef at the Carolina Islands, about 16th March, and 
while trying to heave her off, the natives msde an at. 
tack on her, and killed three men and wounded 
Capuin K. who, with the remainder of the crew. es. 
caped in the echooner's boats, and made for the Pe. 
lew Islands, where part of the crew left Cspiain K. 
From thence Capt. K. and his two »fficers resched 
Buriat, a Spanish province, in April last, and was 
expected at Manilla 15th or S20th May, but Jiad not 
anrived there 17th May.— [Boetoo Atlas.] 

The National Intelligencer eaye — We understand 
that all the members of the Committee of the House 
of Representatives on tne Post Office business hsve 
reached this city. The Cuminitiee consists of Mr. 
Gonnar ol North Carolina, Mr. Whittlesey of Ohio, 
Mr. flverett of VeraMmt, Mr. Beardsley of N. York, 
Mr. Watmongh of Pennsylvania, Mr. Hawesol Ken. 
tiieky,a»d Mr. Stoddert of Mary lead. 



Tub KAEca or IiriBi4«BCT.-^In the Albany Jour 
nal of last week, we find the following statement 
oi most extraordinary occurrences— involving, it 
would seem, on the one side crimes of the deepest 
die, on the other, credulity that surpasses all con. 
ception : 

**Maiikiaa the Pf^Ae/."— This notorious individ- 
uiil, whose iHToper name is Robert Mathiee, was ar- 
rested in this city en Monday afternoon, upon the au. 
thority of an advertisement issued by Mr. Benjamin 
H. Fjolger, of the city of New York. The expreoeed 
charge against him was, that he had left New York 
having in his possession a Urge amount of Mr. Fol- 
ger's property | but he. has been guilty, it is asserted, 
of many other nwUpraciices, some of them of the 
blackest character, and worthy of the most severe 
punishment. 

Mathies commenced his career of fanaticism some 
two or three yeare since, in this* city, when he pro* 
claimed himsell *• The Prophet of the God of the 
Jews,** and asserted divine power. He shortly sf. 
terwards went to New York, where he cominued to 
proclaim his doctrines, but with little succeesat first. 
He soon, however, secured the fovor, among a few 
others of less consequence, o( three of the most 
wealthy and respected merchants of Pearl etreet — 
Messrs. Pierson, Mills and Folger. These gentle- 
men received hie doctrines in the fullest confidence, 
and believed him to be all that he declared himself. 
Their treasures were thrown open to the impostor, 
and he lavished them upon himself moot profusely. 
He purchased the most costly wardrobe. His robes 
of oiEce were richly trimmed witli gold and silver. 
He wore a sword of the finest workmanship, and his 
gold watch and establishment, equalled the lustre of 
the most costly. 

The bondage of these gentlemen was complete ; 
and the fact that three intelligent citizens of N. York 
were thus deluded, will form one of the darkest pa- 
gee in the whole chapter of modem fanaticism ; but 
the chain with which they were boimd is broken. 

Desili liberated Mr. Pierson. He died in West. 
Chester county, at his coimtry seat, near Sing-Sing, 
and the event was clothed in mystery. A short time 
previous to his death, and while in health, as wo un 
derstand, Mathies prevailed upon Mr* P. to assign to 
him his whole estate. He was shortly after taken 
sick, and, although his friends who were with him 
insisted upon calling medical aid, they were deter, 
red bv Mathies, who told them that ** he had power 
of life and death, and Mr. Pierwon would not die /*' 
But he did die ; and a subsequent examination of the 
body by three able physicians, resulted in the con 
viction that he had been poiooned, and certificates to 
this effect were drawn up and signed by these phy. 
sicians, and are now in New York. Who poisoned 
Mr. Pierson is to be determined by the proper tri- 
bunal. 

The mysterious death of Mr. Pierson and the ac- 
companying circumstances, shook the confidence of 
Mr. Folger and his fsmily, and they resolved to 
abandon Mathiee and his principles. After his re- 
turn to Now York, they announced this determina- 
lion to the " Prophet,** who then declared to them, 
that if they did, **eickness, and perhaps death, 
would follow !** This threat was not sufiicient to 
overthrow their resolution, and a ^My was fixed up. 
on when Mathiee should leave the house. Upon the 
morning of that day, Mathies partook of very little 
breakfast,'and scarcely tasted the coffee, saying as an 
excufe, that he was unwell. Immediately after break, 
fast, Mr. Folger, his wife, and children, were taken 
violently sick. Mr. Folger did not suspect the cause 
of his sickness untit after the villain had left the 
city ; when, upon examination, he learned that the 
black woman who did the cooking for the family, 
had also abstained from the use of sny coffee upon 
that morning, and, from other circumstances, he 
became C4innrined, that the woman toes bribed by 
Mathiee to poison the family. From some cause, 
the effort was not saecessful. To none of the fa- 
mily did it prove fatal, ahhough all of ihem have not 
yet recovered from its effects. This transaction in- 
duced Mr. F. to procure his arrest, for which pur- 
pose he despstched the notice before mentioned. 

Mathies did not expect thus suddenly ti> be stop 
ped in his mad career, and expressed a good deal of 
surprise when arrested. He had in his posseesion 
two large trimka, which he acknowledged contained 
articles which didbeloag to Mr. Folger, but which, 
he said, Mr. F. gave to him when he left New York. 
Among the ariicies were sundry rich dresses, about 
#500 in gold, a gold watch worth about (|160, a 
sword of great value, and a rod with which he was 
going to measure the bounds of his paradise, ** the 
gates thereof and the walls thereof." He was taken 
to New York this morning. 



His trial will unfold strange deeds of crime and 
fanaticism. 

The Journal of Commerce gives this accoimt of 

the same impostor and villain : 

For a considerable period prior to the year 183SI, 
Mr. Benjamin Folger, of this city, was on ternls of 
the most intimate friendship with a Mr. Elijah Pier- 
son, also of this city, whose piety and good sense he 
higlily respected and esteemed. A short time pre* 
vious to the period adverted to, Matthews had an- 
nounced to Mr. Pierson that he (Matthews) **wasthe 
spirit of truth, that the spirit of truth had disappear, 
ed from the earth at the death of the Matthiaf men- 
tioned in the New Testament, that the spirit of Je- 
sus Christ had entered into that Matthias, and that 
he (the fellow now in Albany Prison) was the same 
Matthiaa, the apostle of the New Tests ment, who 
had riaen from the dead and possessed the spittt of 
Jesus of Nazareth. That he (Jesus Christ) at this 
second appearance, was God the Father, and had 
power to do all thinge— to forgive sins, and commu. 
nicate the Holy Ghost to such as believed in him.** 

The above tissue of blasphemy and absurdity was, 
strange to say, believed by Mr. Pierson, and regard- 
ing Matthews as the character he represented him. 
self, he respected him accordingly, and took him into 
his house to reside with him. 

In the month of September, 1633, Mr. Pierson in. 
troduced Mr. Folger to Mr. M<^thews, and at the 
same time informed him, who and what Matthewe 
announced himself to he, and also of his (PiArson*8) 
implicit belief in the truth of Matthews* divine atlri. 
butes. Matthews having thus become acquainted 
with Mr. Folger, lost no time in endeavoring to in. 
crease the numfier of his dupes, and repeatedly called 
at Mr. Folger's counting-house to announce his di. 
vine mission, and strove to convert Mr. Folger to a 
belief of it. On one occasion he said to Mr. Folger, 
** I know the end of all things,** and then made use of 
the following mode of illustrating his assertion.— 
Taking up a piece of paper he placed it in a drawer, 
so that one end of the paper remained outaide the 
drawer, and then said to Mr. Folger, *■ You ctM see 
but one end of the paper, which is outside the draw, 
er, and so the world sees ; but I see the whole length 
of it — I see the end.** 

He succeeded in impressing Mr. Folger and a few 
others with a firm belief that he was the prophet he 
pretended to be, and having gained thia point, he 
then began to execute the true mission he came 
upon, and informed Mr. Folger that *< he was poor 
and in want of money ; that the world peraecated 
him, and it was instigated to do so by the devil, be. 
csuse there was no truth now in the world except in 
him (Matthews.)** 

Puerile and absurd as were these representations, 
they nevertheless induced Mr. Folger to give Ma- 
thews different sums of iiK>ney, — and the latter, en. 
couraged by his success thus far, determined to spare 
neither promises nor threats to make the best of the 
advaittage he had gained. In addition to what he 
bad already told Mr. Folger, he therefore informed 
hhn that he (Mathews) had commenced the reign of 
God on earth ; that Milla and Pierson bad been call, 
ed into the kingdom, aitd although the devil had auc 
ceeded in suspending for a time its permanent estab. 
lishment, he (Mathewe) would now go on to over- 
oome the devil and to establish the kingdom of God. 
Under iheso circomstancea he called on Mr. Folger 
to contribute of his substance for his (Mathews*) 
support and the promotion of the kingdom, and threa- 
tened that in ease he should refuse to provide him 
whatever money he wanted, he would vieit upon him 
(which he was empowered to do) the wrath of the 
Almighty ; bnt that if he (Folger) woald believe in 
him and obey him in all things, he should be called 
into the kingdom, and he (Mathewe) would forgive 
him all his sins, and he would enjoy eternal happi- 
ness. 

In this style Mathews continued preaching, until 
by dint of downright impiidenee be cooverted^ or ra. 
ther )ierverted, Mr. Folger to the firm belief that he 
was the personage he represented himself to be. 

In the month of August 1833, Matihews went to 
Sing Sing, West (tester county, where Mr. Folger 
bad a fumiabed house, and where his family at ffaat 
time resided. As Matthews brought his baggaga 
along with him, his intention of a long vieit to Sing 
Sing was pretty obvious, and Mr. Folger invited him 
to take up his residenee at hie house. Having- re. 
mained there a week, he got tired ef such »arrow 
accommodations, and told Mr. Folger that he and 
Pierson ought to hirs a house for his own special Use. 
Mr. Folger consulted Mr. Piereon on the sufajeet, 
and they agreed to comply with the very tsnn ena b le 
request of Matthews, and so informed him. Iw the 
meantime the ambition of Matthews had so ia e wa ied 
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tlMi % hind botise would do longer content him, wad 
he intimated to hia two friende that it would be im. 
proper for a peraon of his character to reside in « 
hired booae, and that they ought to pnrchaae a house 
for him. lliia alao Meaera. Polger and Pieradn a- 
greod to ; hut before they oould aocompliah thetr 
pnipofe*. Matihewa imparted anQtii9r xevelatioa to 
Mr* JF'olger, and informed him that the houao whichl 
Mr. Folger purehaaed aometime previoua at Siqg 
Singf and in which he then reaidedt bad been pur. 
chaaed for him, Macthowa, and that the apirtt of 
truth had directed Mr. Folger in making the aaid 
purchase.** 

Am the houae had been thua miraculously pur. 
ehaaed for Mathewsi he had of courae a clear nght 
to renmin in it, and he did remain in it - without-for- 
ther ceremony until October, 1893, when he requir- 
ed that Meaara: Folger and Fieraon, who then re- 
aided with him, should gtre up the house to his own 
charge, which they accordingly did. 

In the latter part of October, 1833, he required 
them to give an account of their property, and hav- 
ing attained iu he demanded that they should both 
enter into an agreement to support him, whieh would 
inaure iheon the continued l»leaaing of God. They 
accordingly entered into the required agreement, 
and supported himt. fmd supplied him with what> 
ever money ho demanded, until the month of An- 
gast, wh^n Mr. Pierson died. On the' death of Mr. 
riersoo, Matihews oam^ to reside at Mr. Folger's 
house in this city, and continued to be aupplied 
wirii Bitoney by hum« until last March, when Mr. 
Folger unfortunately became banitrupt. l^otwith. 
standing this occurrence, MatUiewa continued to re. 
side with Mr. Folger, uatit last September, when 
the latter intimated to him that be could no longer 
continue to support him, and that they must then 
part. Matthews by-no n»aote liked the proposed 
arrangement, but being determined to make the most 
he could of thoiilMtar, and Renewing 4bat Mr. Fol- 
ge^ badioAna monay belonging to tho- estate of his 
wife, he told him very peremptorily, that " he must 
not throw him destitute on the world, that if he did 
so the blessing of God would depart from him, but 
that if he gave him money to support him, the bless- 
ing of God should cootinne to him." Mr. Folger 
then gave him one hundred dollars in bills of the 
Bank of the United Statea. Matthews received this 
money a few days prior to the 18th of September, 
and on that day he told Mr. Folger that he was 
about to leave bis house, but insisted on being sup. 
plied wHh more money before he took bis departure. 
In order to obtain it, he had recourse to his old ea- 
•edient of threatening and promising the wrath or 
blessing of God, according as his demand was re 
fused or complied with, and so wrought on Sir. 
Folger, that in addition to the hundred dollars ho had 
already given .to him in bills, he now gave Mai- 
thews live hundred and thirty dollara in gold coin-^ 
on rooeiving which, he leh Mr. Folger*s honse, and 
immediately after departed from this city. Besides 
the above mentioned sums of money, and thoaie 
whieh ho obtainod at diffisrSot other perioda, from 
Moeors. Polgerand Pierson, bealao obtained a watch 
from the latter gentleman, and in the month of Janu 
sry laat, he iniormed Mr. Folger tliat aome porson 
bad taken the watch from him, imd that •* it was Mr. 
Folger's duty to provide him with snofher, and that 
the blessing of God would rest upon him if he did 
so.*' Mr. Folger immediately purchased a fine gold 
wafteh, wilka eham and eeal, for which he gave one 
iHmdred and fifteen dollara, and gave it to Mat. 
thews. 
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Fbhalb Diri^MACY. — ^The first question usually 
demanded in Franco* on the appointment of a now 
ambassador to any foreign Court, is—* Whom his 
ho engaged, ts eook 7 — Has ha secured a Cordom 
Bleu V In England, on the contrary, no sooner has 
a lordship of any kiad kissed hands and received his 
credentials upon- his promotion to be an Excellency, 
than the nowapapers begin to Inform the world at what 
warehotiae in the " Acre* his state^sarriage is'to be 
seen ;— the description of his patent axles and ham- 
merolotb alone is sors to occupy half a column of the 
Mm^nf Post The German corps diplomatique, 
jn|aAwbite, would appear to be a squadron of poets. 
A High Dntoh Envoy is often chosen in honor of his 
epic ;-^and not an attaehi of them all but has been 
guilty of a small matter of a lyric I 

But if the oipsi necessary appendage to the dignity 
of the ropteaentatiye of the Tuileries be a white night 
cap, and of those of St. James* a body coachman in a 
white wig, other eoumriea of modern Europe, which 
it would bo nngmcioua to name, insist that the am 
bassadevs who reprssent them shall be married men. 
A wife is, m certain instances, the one thing needful; 



and Her excellency's Excellence in diplomacy, is at 
leaat twice aa important as Hie. He plays his lan- 
caatae Iricke in Downing street, or the Rue das Ga. 
pucioefi, before high ministers, who are on their 
guard against every stop he advances : — She^ in 
balUrooms and at banqnota, where no one mistrusts 
her machinationa, aiul where every flirt of her fan 
is worth a protocol ! A Prince rosy turn aside from 
the expostulations of the most courteous and courtier* 
like diplematisi who ever bowed his way with re* 
trogreasiiie dignity, without offending the eye of 
Majesty by the spectacle of the tail of his embroider* 
ed suit i but we defy either King or Kaiaer, ay I 
even those autocratic Majesties whose norther i 
breeding *eent kgoudrou,* to be ungracious towards 
a fatr diplomatist, who wears her train and lappeta 
meekly, and distributes her curtseys and courtesies 
with proper tact. The female moiety of a mission 
cannot but be well received : and it is its own fitult 
if if fafi to make the most of its opportunities. One 
of the most eminent prime-ministers of the last 
retgnis:s«idto have owed his elevation to the in- 
flueneeof a foreign ambassadress, who knew that 
she was serving her own government by exercising 
in hia £avor the influence secufed to her over the 
mind of the King, by her elegance and higb-breed. 
ing — the wbitoness of her white satin, and the aixe 
and lustre of her strings of Orient pearls. Her 
Lovd although a stUBeienily great man in his little 
way, would acarcely have cared to direct his Ma. 
jesty's choice of a talet de ekambre ; while She 
(honor to her diplomacy !} contrived to direct the 
formation of a Cabinet, and to nominato the sovereign 
legs to he successively honored with every vacant 
Gartor ! It wae her excellency who decided, for a 
year or two, whether we ahould up to Ramoth 
Gilead to battle, or whether we should forbear I ■ | 
Nothing can be clearer, therefore, than that the 
matrimonial tendencies of the dipolmatic class are 
of the highest importance to the governments of their 
respective countries. Princess Lieven, Princess 
Esterbasy, and the Duchess of Dino, have severally 
done their pane of conciliation for their royal and 
imperial masters } and propitiated mure votoa both 
in the Upper and Lower House by their graces and 
ingration, than even the/nesseofa Talleyrand, or the 
high-breeding of an Esterbasy ; and we would wager 
a five sous pieee <the largest sum likely to be hazard- 
ed by a Roi-CHoyen of fhigal habito,) that on the re« 
tirement of the latter of these three diplomatic 
graces, Louie Philippe might achieve a miyerity iii 
our high court of parliament in the course of sia 
months, by confiding his lettre de eriance to the briU 
liant Madame de Caimman. Certain public prints, 
we observe, are much addicted to bringing forward 
the Coontoes Flahault aa future French ambassadress 
to the court of Lcndon ; on the score that, being an 
English Peeress, her pretensions would be doubly 
supported; whereas this very circumstance eata« 
blisbes her disqualification. One of the pecnliar 
obligations incurred by a French Ambsssador to Great 
Britain ia, that he shall bring with him a wife, 
daugiiter, or niece, to teach the Engliah ladies how 
to put on their hats, and by what standard to aborten 
or lengthen their petticoats ; and thtoe are lessons 
which an English exclusive would never deign to re- 
ceive from a eoumry woman of her own^— a sistor of 
her own eaete! The French Ambassadress muot be 
Pariaian to the finger tips;— 'p2ats Arahe qu*en 
JarMef'^*di9timguU^ in shert» aa Madame de Ditto ! 

A few years ago, Yankeeland sent us as her rep* 
resentaiive a plain, sturdy, sensible gentleman^ 
whom we * guessed 'to be a ■ tarnation ' good sort 
of minister. And yet it waa found impossible to fton* 
tmue him at his post. His Exoellency*e lady was 
considered such an ' almighty ' vatgar woman amoo^ 
the belles of Almack's ! She was a genuine speci. 
men of the half-horse, half-alligator ; only that (to 
borrow a Nigger boll) one might have fancied each 
half to be the largest ! Well do we remenber the 
bolster-caae twtstod round her head, one night at 
Carlton Houoe, and mie^alled a turban ! 

Thia accendancy of Female DiplonuUa, by the 
way, is iw new thing, either in this or any other eoun- 
try. In Madame de Sevigtie'a Letters, we find that 
wittieat satirest of the Court of Louis XIV announo- 
Ing the arrival, as Ambassadress from St. James*s, of 
the Duchess of Shrewsbury ; whom the Due de Sf . 
Simon agrees with her in describing as a half-crazy 
humourist, at war with all the forma and conventions 
of society. Yet in the course of a few montha, 
* Madame de Sbrewsburi ' became ao furiously the 
fashion in Paris, that the ladies both of the Court and 
the City, with one accord, altered the national form 
of their head-dreas to do her honor, by adopting a 
style of coiffure, which JVofre dame de Liery had 
previondy deacribed as Ueemkle de la vulgdAte!^^ 



The first of modem female diplomatiata, therefore, 
has effected nothing more remarkable in England 
than the noitaination of a Premier; while an English 
Ambasssdress boasts the far more extraordinary 
Isttr deforce of having persuaded the ladies of Paris 
to assume a hideous costume ; — making frights of 
themselves to the griorification of Fbhalb Diri.o. 

MACY ! 



MBUUEi 



ALBANY SEED BTOltB AND HORTICULTURAL BB- 

POSITOEY. 
The tulMerllMr havl ng renmed the chaif e of iho 
sbo?e ettabllshment, if now ensMf d lu furutolura' 
den and othen with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, 
aimi very fkvorahle termii, .and of the growth or 
lass, »arr«iitedof the beM quality. 
The grealeat care and stteiuion hsa been bestowed upon the 
crowing and saving of Seeds, and none will be sold aithia estab* 
nsbnieni excepting t boee raised expressly fiir it. and by expert- 
encedseedsmen; and those kinds Imported which cannot be rais- 
ed to perfection In this country; Uiese are fh>m the best houses 
In Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine. 

It is earnestly requested whenever there art any failures bore 
after, they should be represented to the subscriber; not that it Is 
possible to ohvlate unfavorable seasons and circumsranees but 
that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection approximated. 
Aue— French Lucern, White Dutch Clover, iVblte Mulberry 
Seed, genuine Mangel Wurtzel, Yellow Locust, Euta Baca,aBd 
Field Turnip Seeds, well worth the attention of Fkrmirg. 

W. THORBURN. 
347 N. Market at. (opposite Poet OOlce. 
97- Catalogues may be had at the Store; if sent for by mall, 
will be forwarded gratis. Orders solicited early, as the bener 
n^ce can he done In the execution. 

%* Mr. Thorburn Is also Agent for thefollowlng publications, 
to wit :— 
Nkw Yoas Fabhkb and American Gardener's Matsxine. 
Mkousics* Maoasimb and Reglsterof Inventions Ic Improve- 
ments. 

Ahssioah Railboad JooasAL sad Advocate of fntemal Im- 
prwtVrments; and the 

Nbw- Yobk AxBBicAii, DmUy, Tri- WetUft and Semi- ffuktf: 
eitker or mil of Which may be seen and obtained by those who 
wish them* by calling at 347 JWrU Jterlul strut, Jlikenp. 



TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

{^ Tlie subscriber having erected extensive machinery for 
the aiaaafaeture of the Iros Work for Railroad Cars, and hav- 
ing made arrangemento with Mr. Phineas Davis, patealee of 
the eslshralsd wire ehlllsd wheels, wlU uiable hhn to fit up at 
shoit nolics any number of can which may be wanted. 

TheMperlorftyofthe above Wheels has been fully tested 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, where they have been in 
eoBsiant use for some monihe past. iJaving fiitod up Wheehi 
for flia huodrad Cm e, the sobssrlher flsiters himself thnt he ean 
^zssutKofdars In the above Use to the satisftwtion of pemons 
lequirlng such work. The h>c8tioa of the shop being on the 
tidfr-wstsis of the Chesapeake Bay, will enable him to ship tlie 
work to any of the Atlantic ports, on as reasonable btrms as 
CBB he oflered by any person. All orders will be executed wlili 
despatch, and the work warranted. When there are hut a few 
sens waiKcd, the chills and pausnis am to be Aimtshed, or tlie 
cosipsny pay the szpsnse of making the same, and If required, 
wlU be sent with the wheels All Wheels furnished and fitted 
by the subscriber will have no extra chaige on account of the 
patent right. 

Samples of the above Wheels, which have been broken to 
show thrlr superiority, may he seen at the <ifflce of the Railroad 
Juuituil ; at the Depot of the Boston and Providence Railroad, 
BtfSloo ; and at John Arnold's shop, near the Broad street 
Uoaae, PhttadHphla. AH orders directed to 4. W. * B. PAT 
TBRSON, BalUmore, or to the subscriber, Joppa Mills. Little 
Guaaowder PosirOtlce, Bahlmors eountv, liatylaBd, will 
be attended 10. DEAN WALKER. »3S 



SH- TOMTMEKKD *. ]>CB.FBS« ul Palmyra, Mohu 
facture.r4 of Railroad RopCt liavmg removeil their esublwh 
•lient 10 Hu<i«oa, unU«r the name ol Ihufee^ May li Co.oflcr to 
•upiHy Rope of an^ required leogih (ariihout splice) lor in- 
cUasd planes of Railroads at the ehoitesi noiice, and deliver 
tbem ta any of the principal cities in the United States. As to 
ibe.:quallty ol Viope, the public are referred to J . B. Jervis, Eng. 
3d.|blL&.K. Co., Albany i or James ArchlbaM, Engiaeer 
HmlsoA and Delaware Canal and Rsihroad Comfiany, Carboiijl 
<laJe« iHiserne county, Pennsyl vania . 

Hudson, Columbia county » New. York, f 
January 90, ISSS. ( 

PAtrKMfT HABIlIBiiKD SHIP. BOAT9 AMD 
RAIIiROAD SPIKK8. 

13* Esllroad Splkee of every description required, made at 
Vbe Albany Spike Factory. 

Suikee made at the above Factory are reeommendedioihe 
public as saperior to any thing ol the kind now In use. 

Ship and Boat Spikes main full sise under the head, so ae 
nor to admit water. 

Oitlers may be addressed to Messrs. ERA8TUS COR NINO 
liCO., Albany, or to THOMAS TURNER, at ibe Factory, 
Troy, N.Y. sept. 18- ly 



KAII«1¥AT IROM. 

1 Flat Ban in 

Nlasty'llve tone of 1 inch by \ inch, ) Icngibsoi 14 to 16 

m do. U do. I do. I feet counter sunk 

40 do. l( do. I do. I holes, ends cut at 

81X1 do. % do. I do. fan angle of 4ode. 

800 do. %^ do. f do. 1 grees wliB spll* 

soon expected. J clng plates, nails 

J to suit. 
SSOdo.of Edge Rails of 88 lbs. per yard, with the requisite 
chairs, keys and pins. 

Wrought Iran EIbm of 98, 33, and 36 inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter for Loeo • 
Motive wheels 

Akles (rfttT t|, S|, 3, 3|, 84, and S| faiebes diameter for Raib 
wayCars and Locomotives of patent iron. 

The above will be sold fVee of duty, to State Oove^amenu 
and Incorporated Oovemments, and the Drawback uken In 
part payment. A. li O. RALSTON. 

South Front street, Philadelphia. 
Models and samples of allthe dilferent kinds ef Ralls, Chairs, 
Plus, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use, both in this 
country anoOreat Britain, will be exhibited to those disposed to 
eratakias these. ftHlmoamx 



AMBRICAN RAIUtOAD JOUHNAI- 



HACIIING, ikwwlllwi 






KAILBOAD AND CANAL MAP. 

BI8lon(p«inl«lM.P b «>w it*dy fflJ IbioM 
II. |«,l«taSbrWl"Ch«. IMipWupi«i>™n; 
kMl^m UaionKi»conn,«>d>cconipuMbyaTi 

uirtatUKcnulliyilfacVWUO of nWch, cmnot e.cBii «, 
Md v«AaMf iiM * Mnt., lo »nyBoi1 nni« tminlT- 

IIUm kBd btirrfll pi 
(upiriw Dill L. P- li 



CHUICE WINED. * 



Dd JdmncMb.oliI and choke. 
nd Im*!!, in ww>4 *m1 elaa, nl 
10 »a» p»n of li i«pon«lhr or* 



Al», PLuk Chinipaiin. 
Bnulerna VIn del^rsTe, uBi] BuiMHndr. 
Bordtiui Clwtl, L»flue.Cli«M(f«i"»'l«'"i 



BCffrti A....-Y0..11J"* Wi P»fe Alt, 
BiLUD Oil— Bordwui ind NamiriM. Ii 
Ollta, Ciixn and Ancliavla. 
FnuiT— buncU and Uumlcl Salaln*, A 

White Surara, *a:- ,. , 

Pun nr Lbe r'- '-' -■'■>"-'" 



LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

Kr THE AMERICAN STEAM CAERIAGECOMPANY, 
OPPHILADBLPHIA, rei[>«3Aill* Inform tbg public lad •• 
DeelaUy RBltniid ud TriupofUtioB Uonpaak*. UiM u«l' 
hivi bscomt ook pm-rituin of uruin Imuoviniaiii Id tlie 
oHMnuilmi DflMnmoti™ Ei.g1»«. md oitan '«U*«!' '"• 

' --"^.HupkonU. Losdof thF UnlWdeum 

pueni fhn tba Dalud fllMw, i 

iiden Ita tJie aatm 

fcc. with wtalch <li«) 
. „ » mnciiwl emnplliiBoe witli 
■ ke Id nr<r<.« to lUi Ii» ot 

'rJiey"l'»'« alre-dy In Ilulr po-mion ihe rcquliite ^1*JJ 

ln« wdililng four, Ave, and ill 
The rnilnea niults by llieui will 



STBPHEMSONt 

BaildtT'^a tttptrier ttfle tf FmtnglT C. 
" I. »e« Ellnbeihalresi, iwaTBlMC 

Naw-rotk. 
rOMPAMEB woulJdi 



?«:: 






at a BiKcd of IS 

of 18 uillea t 

mllapw Iwi 



lElors Dl ibe lame claa, with iiMpeci 

,„, ■,.,., „ /in iJia mnveyiuce of bunbeii*, litii 

D their durablliiy, and liiecbeapnHi uid [^Dity of Itaclr re- 

ilue.woul.coke, or any otner fuel hlihtrlQ olid In loeomolt™ 

TM tenu ahall ba quite ai I^TotaMe, and erai mora mode 
-ate, (ban Ituae on which pnf Inea of tbe aune claia can bf 
irncured from abroad. 

All ordin for eoglnea, to., and othrr oommiinteallnM In re 
'eteneeiollieaulijecl, wlllbeaddreMeduiiheaubHsilber, IntlK 
:lly of PliUadel|>lila, and ahaU rctclvr imnpt auentkin. 
Dy Older of Ibc Company. 

Wll.LIAM NOIRlH.BeercUrf. 



HOTICB TO MAHUFAOTUHBRIfc 

rr SIMON F*IRMAM,oUli«>llla!»nl l-'nBinjbor, 
lecouiKT ot RenaHlaer,*nd«wteofIf««-Tork. Iiaalnv 
Dd nui In oparailoB a Hachlno tai mtklnt Wraufht 

lihaquara point*. Thlanachlae will mala aboai li; 
alia, and abnui tnny lulnallalB a iuln'jte,anil<n_ilw 

EanimeredandconiHlVoni ihe machine coinpWl 



pBiipoeAL) 

Po( indliif Bbnui alny-flire 
lariy iallmaJ. bet- "- " 



I, embrMlai ihB culKi 

Bani* Cmk at Paladne 
anbcTm.lbeOulpbMLII- 



oB, and nai^ praUM^aBdplBM 
I W. C. VoaiM!. ibe ehUf •«&•«■, 
iTkHu in ibgniwabuvenr^OBad. 



TbB Una WUI be dkUad InW "dtiiMOf^boiU i 
•nd prepared foe 
uSttnOMtt, un ilayB preekHu in ibelin* 

Blank (briiii of propoeaii wilt baflnnlib«4 -.„.i.j 

iba eompaiiT'i ofllcn al SclKOMUdy, Palallne, LMIo rmiaH^ 

k^j^a^i'Ehc^e^y'^he^Tay of 0?»iu, wlMnt^*!' 
b« mguliNl Ibal Uic aradlni )«ic«d "'f™".*''^' 7!}!!^^ 
rad •»> *■ lUlea lo tlie I«n4. are «?"""* ^''" S?KKi 
ibUUMtealnnaaiidanallbiMiMba coaplelal bT Utaa* o« 
AhiU BUI ' iMt Ike leildiM of tba aiaaoaiy and tba laf|c 

m££ K o«w«d w ibe 1.1 of »=^« "«r*Jl!L;^ *•; 

StiS*hwh«««pl«Brt*arla|1b<ir«ariaas. S«™f«""> 
(kmleh HUirltr l-rtbe tklibOilpeiflirBiBBOeof their eonmae. 
ThTn^f »/dem7l*nta m bipmhibHod Ib eoi«raoUni tba 

UlBlne Ibe nanM of ihn pcisuna oftred aiiKcari4a,10 bo a 
113(1 lolkeSi3et.te™^u eci™ecl«ly, or de^uiked at I 
«-p.Bf.offlce...l,..pl.«. »r^^' /^^.^ 



laall; be 



nirwSTmkB 



na^htBC, V 



boTtitoanr p«r«in>who»iayapp1yfoi 



a-ITloa? 



Utlca and Bclwneeladif Ball 



PATKUT RAlIiROAD. SKIP AMU BOAT 
tPIKKS> , , 

rf-The Troy Iron atHt Kail Facwry keap coBalanilr fc 

»^«rx«»teiiil»aa.aonni.niofW™i.ihi»plk*.i-- 

(mnluiH liwlMB, manulkciared by ■'■ >— ">" 

Haehlnarr, whkhalletfir- 



jn^hTrthr-Augii..ili."iW»r ' " A»ifRMfcF 

BVRVKVOKS* IHBTBUBIBNTB. 

C^ CooipuMM o1 .ariuui iliaa aail ol auperlor qualit] 

'Le«''Mng'ln«runi«nr., large aniI.mall.liM, wllhhlghma«; 
ilfylni|Bwar.wilhftlaaaeiii»OcbyTrBugh^on,io(elft«^wkl 

m"»ldby""°°'" E. kl»? W. I&.UNT, l»t Waier •lt«ei. 
Ill fit ' oorierofMaMenlaiie. 



jltoad, now Inopeial 



KAIIiROAD OAI 

g:^AIia.AXLEefu 



'""""uTiii'. A akara o[ public patronage le'reepeoifvlly 



n'.lnyrlnci 



IKSTRUMI 

C^Tba aubecrlbar aianaQicuin.. _. 

ipprofeaahM, wan^otoil eiiu»l, Ifnoirupetk.....^ ...-,-- - 
gneiriictlon ami worknusablp lo •nj' ripnaKdor manurac- 
irsd In iha (Inhtd Slatea i oafenlol wblc^ araanliraly 
mODC which an an Impiorad Caai|it**. witk aTele*co| 
icbod, by which aiiflea can ba taken wlih or vjlihoui th. 
rthe needle, with perfecl aecurafy-alau,a Kallroad Ooi 
ler.wllb twoTelelcoiw— aDdaLeTalllng lnairiiinel>l, ■ 

'—Ir aJapled to Railroad ni 

Vm. J. yiiuiio, 



IN6TEUMENT8. 

UUaVBTIHO AUD HAHTIOAIi imTRSMMKT 

M AN UF ACTOBT. 

Sry EWINkUEAKTTK, at the algo of iha Quadrant, 
ITu South itreet. one door norih ofibe Uhlon Hoiel, Balii 
ore, beg leBTe 10 Inronn thair (Maiida and iba public. t'P'' 
ally Engiaeeta, ibaiih*]> conilpae to nanulkciure to order 
Hi keep lar •■!« ereri deau-iiiihin of iDairuaienta In ihe above 
anchea. whloh they can ftinilah al the ihonaai notice, and on 
Irterna. InairaBiani* ignited Iwlth care and pTompiltkde. 
Fur proof ofJilnBlgteaamatlon on whlehihclr Surterinr 
laimawnu an held, they TeepMinilly bet l*«i>« >a mdeito 

iha uubllc peruaal, the followlni certlBcatee fieni ^nilenun nl 

aiitlngalahHl adendlc aitalnnenia. 
To Ewln k Heanie.— Agroeabl/ lo your requeai ma.la ■on* 

JSa at yoBi'embliihmanl, for the BaUlmote and Olilo Rail- 
road CODptDT. Tbiaoplolon would bare baen flfen at a ■WKh 
--■■-I pel^; hot waf inienttonall. Jeiayed, In orier to afford 






all nil 






apcaiollj lubnitteil 



n'o^lhe'^ialUmore and Ohio Ral 



rU'elanc 
Dfihy ma- 
tin ihaae 



iTen. The ' 
le "improiod Compaae" belghl. T 
of iba nambai In ih> Mrrlco ol iha Ei 
Depanmem- 



Nitln 



made by the 

i:rAiio-— ■■■ 

Tn n.r.July.lNl 

D»IndTn!T': J.'i''Browar.i-n *aui 
U. Jonta.Philadelpbla ; T. Jamien, 

P. B.— Ballroail Companiai wnuld da wait to forward tbi 
aidanaa^arlyaapraciful, aethaaubarjibirladsalnueai e| 
undluf ibaaanulkctnrlnfao ai lo keep pace wiib the dal 
■creulDgdeuwirorkleBplk**. „„-r,ifB 

K9 lui U- BUEDEN. 



ndiraclad to the Ageni, Troy.H. T., wlllbi 

HEHRV BUKDEN, Ageni. 

„. ^le, al factory prkM, bf I. k 
d Ibe princlpallnii rtBtBhanl. In Alba 
iwar.i-n Water anat, Kew- York :i 



an coiuldend good, Ihana decided cnfetence for Ihoee 
nulkciutedby yuu. Of(h« wboMnuDbarnanoleaoiedior 

Dtpanuantol'Conetrnctlvn, to wit: flte Leiela. andflya 
he Compiiaca, not one baa itqulnd any npalra within ibe 
itwelre tnoniha, except rrom ibe occatlonal Iniperlectlun ol 
■nw, or from aeddenia, to whkh all Inelranianu an llebit 
:hey pOMeaaaarmneaeaBdalabtllly, and allheiMie una 

I can with coiifidinca [ecommeDd them aa beikg wonby the 
jrConipanieaanga^odlu Intalnal linpronnHnla. wbo 



Lnala and Compaaaee an In good npalr. Thi 
uailedbut IMUarepiln.eiGepirtDm accdenteto 
runaDtn of the kind «■ lUbla. 

ha« b(*onp"f«r">d by my aaalatania generally, lo any 
In iiae, and Iha ImjroTad t^mpaaa !■ .upertot 10 any 01 
'jlpllpn ol Oooiometer (bu wa haye yuuled In laying tl 
'"xiila Imlriinienl, mora recently Improidd wkh a reyening 
ileeom, in place of tna vme alghta, leave* th* engKieer 
Banclr any tUngtodealnlntbe Rirmallaa urcuntenmnce ol 
"^^i«^ Ilia Indeed the motlcompleielT adapted to l,uer 
ilanilei ofeiiialmpk and ehea:<ln>itiimcni that I have yei 
laon end I cannot but ballaye It will bernltrredioalloihen 
tow In u.d*)il*ylngotr^l»-*nd tnfact, when known, 1 think 
>t win b* aa highly .ppteclaied for common .ut. eying, 
ReiaeetTully thy Irtend, 
JAMEB r. BTABLllE, *''f'''^^°^^\^i%^^^lntonA 
Pklladelphla, febtoary, KM. 
YounV'?' Patent 1 in proieJ Compaai," I can aofe^y iiaH^be 

""'■ ! uaa, aiid°*a*lloch mo>lcheerrulty recommend It to Eo- 
iaij Bgrreyor-. E. II. «1L1.. C|y|t Engineer. 

For* year pael Ih»*e oaed Inairnmonla raadeby rfr. W.J. 
Young.of PhlladelphU, In which be Uaa combined the proper- 
ileiof aTheodolliawnhlhecomiqonLenl. , layin 

ut ttailriSi)a.™d""''"»mmend ihem ro the noBca ofEngi 
een aa r'«'«r»^|,'^5"{('J,j^p^^LL,''Eni. Phllad., 
„l ly OariDaat. kod HortW. Railroad 






JAMEB P. STABLER, 



TthieicellencaDftliewotkmanBhlp. xEepana of the level* 
ipfaaroil well preponloned toiaeurB faclliiT in uic, and ancv. 

Theae Inetrumenie aeemed to me to poaaeai all ihe modern 
mprovomeni of connrucllon, of "ti'th *0 many here been 

' * '*" WILLIAM HOWARD, U. B. Cirll Eiigloeir. 



optnloa 01 th* i 

tun wbkh 1 hai 

thuaifata* my o 
thelraiialklee ba* 
tkeakllldlH 



I gone. I bare gteit n 



■blphub 

ilacioty aeanrance ftvmoil 
who baye bad them for ■ 

nBTOtihk*«mada*liK*y«Drs«.__.. .._ .. 

■veuB of ihc n*c**aliT Df ••odiDf ■Ia*i>h*r* Ibrwhat w* 
I want In a.iirlln*,deieryeih*unqualllledappnl)atlona*< 

renlamrlieiowellaieili*, I remain. Hum, he. 



ii^nlon I raaiject, 
' Ihlacltjr.to 



y"°"'wETb™ld,b. h: 



! 
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dlilorBl Nolice ; American Journal ot Science nnd 
An j Richnwnd and PoConiBC Railroai) j New Jersey 
AallciMdi Smmboua on Iha Clyda; Steam Car- 

rian Accident, dtc pago 6 

SohaiitulH Gw Kailrooda and Canab, embrnring aNew 
Plan of itaadway,combining with the Opf-taliun <if 
Soam Carriagn great Econumy in carrying inbi 
eflTacIaSydem 01 Internal Improvenieni, continiHl 6 
On the Location uf Roiliaad Cunalunw ; beii^ an In- 
veMi^on of all the Principal Fomiulai wliith are 
reqiuiHl fiir Pteld Uperatiuni, in [(tying Curve* and 

Tangsnt Ijn«, U paai ihrougli Given Tuinti C 
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Ii W)U with the greatest pleasur 
■erted in our paper of last week the 
tion from the Chier Engineer of the Tuecumbin> 
Courthind and Decatur RailniBd. In our pre. 
»bus descriploQ of this important work, to 
which he refers as being incorrrct, we had ni- 
deavored to embody the little information re- 
garding it that wc were enabled to procure 
from hearaay and from the newspapers of the 
Ticinity. Such inrormatinn cannol, of course, 
b« so accurate or detailed as is our wish to 
maka it ; but was given for want of better. 

We are grateful for communications thni 
furnish authentic dptnilx, anil sinceri'ly Imjic 
that llie example thus airunlvd may be gene 
tally followed by others possessing similar op. 
portuDities. 

Ambbioan Joorhal or Scibmck AND Abtb, 
lOB JvLv, Adoust, and SBmKBBB. — The 
number before us is in no wise calculated to di 
minisli the well-earned reputation for ability 
which this journal has so long possessed. Amid 
its varied contents, we bavr read with the great- 
eat pleasure the Report on the projected Geo- 
logicBl and Topograpliical Survey of the Stale 
of Maryland. This report is intended only ai 
an iutroduclory account of the geology and by. 



drology of the State, with a view of inducing 
the Legislature, in its coming session, to au. 
ihorize their more thorough investigation. 
There is bat little doubt, we learn, but what a 
liberal appropriation will be made, to bring to a 
completion what the authors of this report 
have so sucressfuUy commenced. Btit why 
we would here tisk, that while such Stales 
Massachusetts, Maryland, Virginia, and 
Tennessee, have either completed or are now 
carrying on surveys of ii like character, oui 
State has done nothing towards a deve- 
lopcnieut of 'her physical geography! As re. 
garda its " mineral constitulion," we may safe, 
ly say, that with the exception of the iron HI 
Ramapo, and the salt iit Satina, there is scarce- 
ly any thing known. That our State is emi. 
nently rich in wealth of this nature, from 
which might be drawn a fruitQil sourc 
revetme, there is no reaaoii to doubt. Our 
public as well as individual interest require 
thnt that scientific information on the subjeci 
agricultural and manufacturing re. 
which can only be obtained by meaui 
of surveys like the above, should be furnished 
without delay. 

RtCBHOND AND PoTOMAC RaILBOAD. We 

have conversed with Mr. Hunter, one of the 
iginecrs who have been, fur some time past, 
igaged in experimental surveys for the route 
of the railroad from Richmond to Fredericks- 
burg, and leurn that the face of the country 
uresents no serious obstacle, and thst the 
Western Line has proved less difficult than 
was anticipated. Wn Itrarn also that, on the 
western route, there hiis been a relinquishment 
uf hind in all inatancfs except two or ihrce, 
where the property belongs to or]>hBii chililruii, 
and that the dis|)oKition uf the i>i'Oi>le, towards 
the work, as might be inferred from what we 
have stated, is exceedingly favorable. It is 
thought to have an advantage ovsr the other 
route in a greater abundance of timt>er and 
stone, but very little in distance. 

Engineers are now engaged in locating IT 
miles of the road from Richmond to the ridge 
south of the Pamunkey — a portion common to 
the rival routes, which will be prepared for let- 
ting forthwith. The Board of Directors will 
decide very soon which course the road will 
take thence, and the expectation is that by 
February next a location of the road will be 
made to within 15 miles of this place. Every 
Ihiag indicates that the work will be proae- 
cated with rigor. — [Fradericksbnrg paper] 



[Prom tht yeuiark Aiverliter.] 
New JaasEY Rail Road — It is now two wseka 
tiaca ihii work waa opened for public uac, atul we 
learn ilial iia aucceea in lurniahing facililiea for trav- 
elling has exceeded ihc moat aanguino asiicipationa. 
Some evidence uf tliia may be inferred Irom ihe 
faci, ihsl durinK ilie firat week 3096 paaaenicers were 
carried belweea Newatk and Naw York ; and that 
laatweek. (being the tecond) thcr Ware 3546.— 
Thia number we ate told inclndea only ibe actual 
pasaenijereaB alanding on the booka of ths Co. and 
ig eicluiive orolTicerB, contractora and others, aome 
ol whom cunaiinlly iravorae i he Road, with a view 
io daiecl and rppnir any lilllo imperrecliana or inju- 
rioa in iho work ; which are inmetimca incident lo 
tlie firat ojM rail on of Rail Roada, and ihui to secure 
ilie eniirp aateiy of ihe trnvellRr. No accident aa we 
are informed, haa taken place, which has in ihe 
•lightesl deitreo rcaidred in the injnry of Buy person. 
The crackiueortwacaai iron wheels, and the break. 
■ni^orapair ofaliofiatl-e liiat week, ire ihe onlycaau- 
alliea wurili meiilioning and the iaaue of Uiesa rstli- 
I to eelabliah Ihe aecurily of thia mode of con- 
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'■ The aieamhoBts, on the Clyde, are the beat mo. 
dala in Ihe kingdom, and much celebrated. 1 be- 
lieve Mt. Wood, of Port Glasgow, is sntillad to ihe 
mosi credit on ihia account ; indeed, the modela of 
ifac canal bona are hia. The faatoat boata and linen 
modeU are ol ahcei iroiL Thia material ia romiag 
it:tO very general uae, buih for ireaniboalB and canal 
boa's,aiid il ia probable lliat, in a few yajrs, it will 

buoymil, and. Tor ihe same lonnage, are made amall- 

nf great adTsniage in canal boats, where the size ia 
limited by Ihe locka; and I cannol help thinking ihat 
ihe gemlamiin infjageil In trading upon our canali, 
woAld find it mucli to iheir advaulage, to turn their 
I boBia at ihia deacriplioa. Ths cost will 
icced the eipenaa of wooden boala, while 
additional burtliea of iron 
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I uddiii 



l<,cks, will n 
il expense." 



N CARaiAos Accident.— One of the 
arriagrs plying from Glasgow to Pais- 
ley WHS ngiset on Tuesday, from the breaking 
of'^a wheel. The boiler burst, and the eoncus- 
inost dreadful; thirteen paKSengers 

" pi. E. 

1 Mr. 

Morrison, a merchant, of (ialluwgate, and Mr. 
:kwood, a eointnercial traveller, are not ex- 
pected to survive. Mr. Serjeant, of Leicester, 
had hia leg amputated- Several persons were 
aided. A great sensation was produced in 
Palaley and Ulasgow, and hundreds set out lo 
view Ihe scene of (he disaster.— [English pa- 
per-1 , _ _ 
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Substitute for Railroads and Canals, emf/ra- 
cine a New Plan of Roadway, combining, 
with the Operation of Steam Carriag^es, great 
Economy in carrying into effect a System of 
Internal Improvement- By Robbrt Mills, 
Engineer and Architect. 

[Continued from poge (S\\.] 

NO. VIII. 

After what has been advanced, we must he 



Making up the large sum per 
mile, of $53,640 00 

Upon an examination of the above state- 
ments, we shall find that the grading consti- 
satisfied that steam carriaj^es will fVfntually/ltales a material item of ex|>ense in railroads; 



The bridges, culvert, and other ma- 
sonry, per mile, 9,083 00 

Laying a double track of rails per 
mile, 15,000 00 



under an improved slate of roadway, supersede 
every other mode of conveyance ; and we are 
now prepared to show the practicabilily of 
forming such an improved way as will secure 
efficiency to these vehicles, and give to this 
new plan, from its economy, the right to be 
considered a proper "substitute for railroads 
and canals." 

Let us briefly look at the cost of execming 
the present plans of internal improvement, and 
compare them with the cost of executing ilie 
plan of the '< substitute" proposed. 

Under the most favorable character of coun- 
try, the expense of constructing a railroad, or 
a canal, is very considerable. The averagre 
cost for a mile of the Newcanle and French- 
town railroad, of one track, is $22,000. The 
cost of the Baltimore and Ohio railro id, as far 
as it is completed, and including two sets ol 
tracks, is stated to be 827,128 per mile. The 
Washington and Baltimore railroad, also of 
two tracks, is estimated to cost $50,000 a mile, 
besides contingencies. The Philadelphia and 
Columbia railroad, of two tracks, cost per 
mile $28,173. The railroad from Albany to 
Schenectady, of two tracks, cost upwards of 
$30,000 a mile. The Charleston (South Caro- 
lina) and Hamburgh railroad, with two tracks, 
Will cost per mile about $100,000.* Taking 
the average expense of all these roads, and 
we have the startling result of upwards of 
$28,000 cost per mile. This is a serious ex- 
penditure for works of this nature, and which 
must operate to check the spirit of internal 
improvement in our country, unless remedied 
by the introduction of a more economical plan 
for constructing works of inter-ccmmunica- 
tion. 

If we refer to the cost of canals, we shall 
find but little difference in expense of construc- 
tion, compared with railroads, under the same 
circumstances of country. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal has cost, as far as completed, per 
ile, about $30,000. The Erie canal, (New- 
ark,) $21,000 per mile. The canals of Penn- 



and in this particular, the new plan of road 
proposed *will have a decided advantage, as 
the expense of grading may be greatly les. 
soned. 

Taking the Baltimore and Washington rail- 
road as a ground work, to institute an inquiry 
as to the comparative expense of the two plans 
of road, we shall have the following results : 

1st. Cost of grading, bridging, and other 
masonry, and laying a double track of rails on 
the present plan, per mile, . . $53,640 00 
Cost of grading, bridging,,&c. and * 

jl^forming a double wheel track 

upon :he new plan, per mile, . 13,600 00 



Difference of cost of the two 
plans, per mile, $40,040 00 

2d. 29 miles of railway upon the present 
plan, will cost, as per estimate oftheengi 

neers, $1,555,529 00 

38 miles of roadway upon the 

new plan proposed, will cost . 546,800 00 



ver 

s 



rai 

York 

i^lvania, $25,000 per mile. The James r'i 

canal, $20,000 per mile ; and the Ohio canah 

$11,000 per mile. The canals of Great Bri. 

tain cost, on an averasfe, about $35,000 a 

mile. 

NO. IX. 

Let us for a few minutes examine into some 
of the details of cost of constructing a railroad. 
Upon the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th divisions of 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, the expense 
of graduation and masonry, preparatory to 
laying the rails, averaged per uiile, J55.s,540 00 
The cost upon the 1st division per 

mile, exceeded 30,000 00 

The average cost per mile, layinsr a 

double set of tracks, . . . . . 1 1 ,6i.s 00 

Upon the Newcastle and Frenrhtown rail- 

» road, the graduation and masonry of bridtjes, 

&c., cost per mile, .... ,$12,000^00 

Laying the rails, including horse '■ 

path, per mile, f 5,370 00 

Purchase of land and other inci- 
dental expenses, per mile, . . 4,630 00 
Upon the Washington and Baltimore railway, 
the graduation alone is estimated at per 
ra»l<?» $29,557 00 



* The great disparity between'ihn rcwt of thia railroad, 
compared with the othoni nani?d, may be accoimted fi>r 
from Its running through an aliuwU and level region, and 
bemff constructed upon a new and more economical plan • 
peculiarly adopt^nl lo an alluvial and swamp diKiricl oi 
wmntpr. 1 hw plan of rood waa designed by Mr. Mills. 
late £iigmeer of tlmt^State, and now of this citv 



Difference in favor of new plan, $1,008,729 00 

For the railroad, I have assumed only the 
distance from the Patapsco, where it would 
branch off from the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
way ; but for the new plan, I have taken the 
whole distance from crty to city, so that the 
economy of the latter plan may be made more 
manifest. Were we to draw the comparison 
of cost between equal distances, the difference 
in favor of the new plan, instead of being 
$1,008,729, would be $1,691,489, calculating 
upon commencing and ending both roads at 
each city. 

The saving of a million of dollars in this 
work, is certainly a matter of importance to 
the company that has undertaken it, and to the 
community at large, as it would necessarily 
reduce the expenses of travelling on the line, 
in the ratio of Mluction of the cost of road. 

NO. X. 

The geological structure of the country be 
tween Washington and Baltimore necessarily 
subjects any line of road or canal laid out upon 
it to great expense in construction. If a mil- 
lion of dollars can be saved in the building of 
such a road, it ought certainly to be saved, as 
this sum could be better applied to other ob. 
jects more important. I have shown in the 
preceding numoer, that were the new plan of 
road substituted for a railroad between these 
two cities, there would be a saving equal to 
$1,008,729. 

Upon the new plan of road proposed, there 
would be such an improvement made upon the 
I'ommon or turnpike road, as would render it 
little inferior for the work of steamTcarriages 
to r^iilroads ; and we have seen, from the prac- 
tical operation of these enguies upon common 
roads, detailed in the former numbers, their 
capacity to ascend and descend inclinations of 
several degrees, which renders their working 
superior on these, than on railroads. Between 
Washington and Baltimore, it is not probable 
that the greatest inclination need exceed 
three degrees, and this confined to few points. 
Now, by referring to the working of the steam 
carriages on the English roads, we find that 
Mr. Ogle's carriage, weighing three tons, as- 
:*ended a hill rising one in six, (nine degrees,) 
at sixteen and a half miles per hour, and four 
miles of the London road, a continued elevation, 
at the rate of twenty-four and a half miles per 
hour, loaded with people ; and that his engine 
was capable of carrying tbjee tons' weigk in 
addition to its size. ^ 



Mr. Summers added, that they have travelled 
in this carriage at the rate of fifteen miles per 
hour, with nineteen persons, up a hill, one in 
twelve, (four and a half degrees,) and that he 
has continued for four hours and a half to travel 
la this carriage at the rate of thirty miles per 
hour. 

Mr. J. Stone staled, that he knew a steam 
carriage to draw five times its own weight 
nearly, partly up an inclination. 

Mr. Telford ascended the hill of Shirley, 
(six hundred feet long,) (nine degrees pitch,) in 
a steam carriage, at a velocity of nearly five 
miles per hour, with fourteen persons on the 
carriage, the engine working with perfect 
freedom. 

NO. XI. 

From what has been advanced, we perceive 
that locomotive engines are better adapted to 
common than to railroads, where considerable 
ascents have to be overcome. The useful ope- 
ration of a steam engine on a railroad ceases 
when the ascent equals 3 deg. 18 min., or 311 
feet in the mile. Whereas, upon a common 
road of this inclination, the same engine would 
not only draw a load equal to itself, but run 
with a velocity of sixteen miles an hour. With 
half this elevation of plane, a ten-horse engine, 
on a railroad, will draw thirty tons without 
the wheels slipping. Upon a common road, 
this power would draw up the same elevation, 
nearly sixty tons. In a hilly country, there- 
fore, the superiority of this motive power 
would be best manifested on common roads. 
And when these roads are improved upon the 
plan proposed, these engines, working on the 
same, in their general effect, would be found 
equal, if not superior, to the operation of the 
same power on railroads ; and if we take into 
calculation the difference of expense of the two 
roads, there is no question but that the plan of 
road proposed ought to be adopted in prefer- 
ence to railway, whether for the internal com- 
merce of a country, or the transportation of 
passengers. 

The great difference of expense between the 
labor of horses and that of a steam engine,even 
on common roads, shows the importance of the 
speedy application of this power in place of 
animal power.* In order to estimate the com- 
parative expense between horse and steam 
power, for drawing carriages on common 
roads, Mr. Gurney took the relative expense on 
one hundred miles of ground, for working a 
common stage coach by steam and horses, and 
ascertained that the carriage may be worked 
by steam at one-Jifth the expense of horses. 

NO. XII. 

It will be satisfactory to many, to iee the 
data by which Mr. Gurney determined the 
important fact, that the difference between 
horse and steam power on common roads is 
one-fifth in favor of the latter. 

Mr. G. calculates the first cost, wear and 
tear of the coach drawn, in every respect .the 
same in both cases. The expense oi men to 
manage is about the same also. In one case 
there is a coachman and guard ; in the other, 
an engineer and director. The difference of 
expense of power, therefore, only remains to 
be determined. To work a coach well with 
horses, one hundred miles up and one hundred 
miles down, once a day, will require one bun- 
dred horses. A horse a mile is the present 
calculation for doing the work. 
Averaging each horse at $111 00 amounts 

to $11,100 00 

Three steam carriages will do the 

same work ; and the expense of 

each will be $3,230, or for the 

three, 6,660 00 



A saving consequently in the first 
outlay in capital, of $4,440 00 



* Recent intelligence from Belghim ttatet that tteua 
carnages have been introdueed with greilt mrt$m wpm 
die common roads of iliat country ; and thaie was hitb 
doubt of their superior econony and utility to aianal 
power. 



AIWrOCATiB Of' llWB1te!(rA]L tBtPltolrEJiNrENTS. 



The wear siid tear of horses may be esiimated 
at $MM each per annum — ^^nd on the one 
hundred horses, ff^ ^^ 00 

The wear and tear of three steam 
carriages will not exceed $444 
per annum — and for the three 
per annum, |>1,332 00 



mi 



Skring in wear and tear, . . . |(888 00 
The expense of shoeing, keeping, provision, 
attendance, harness, &c. per day, of one 
tendwd horses, about .... |(66 67 
The expense of fuel for two carriages, one up, 
the other down, doing the same work, will be 
that of one hundred bushels of coke at ele- 
ven and. a half cents per bushel, say $11 50 
Or, if we take twentjr-three cents per mile, 
per horse power, it will be about the same. 
The expense of fuel for the steam carriages 
Will be on an average about six cents. In some 
coal districts it will not exceed two cents per 
mile, while in other situations, it will amount 
to twelve cents. No expense of stables is taken 
into this estimate, which is considerable when 
compared with sheds for coke and water. 

ABSTRACT^ 

Horse power, 

^tlay for horses »n,10000 

Wear and tear of horses per ann. 1,220 00 
Shoeing, keeping, attendance, pro- 
vision, harness, &c., per day, for 
100 horses, ........ 66 60 



On the Location of Railroad Curvatures; be^ 
mff an Investigation of aU the Principal 
Formulas which are required for Field Ope^ 
rations, in laying Curves and Tangent Lines, 
to pass through Given Points. By J. S. 
Van De Graaff. Continued from page 548. 
[For the American Railroad Jounial.] 

In a long curve it cannot be expected, in 
consequence of little inaccuracies which are 
unavoidable in chaining, deflecting* &c., that 
the stations will be found, when they come to 
be actnalljr traced, to agree exactly with the 
pomt obtamed for an integer chain, by the sys- 
tem of co-ordinate axes ; but the diiierence 
will not be such as to produce any sensible 
derangement in subsequent parte of the 
curve. And it may be observed that the point 



Steam power. - 
Outlay for steam carriages . . , 
Wear and tear of steam towing car- 
riages, 

ftiet for steam carriages, half a 
bushel per mile travelled, at \^ 
cents per bushel, ...... 



•13,386 60 

•6,660 00 
1 ,632 00 

11 50 



r, . •a,008 50 

Balance, saving in favor of steam 

power, ^5,323 10 



( y=zd-h e-i-f-i- h i' ^^^"^ was selected 
only for the sake of convenience in having the 
chanye of curvature to occur at the extremity 
of K full chain, when the whole line comes to 
be ultimately traced with the proper curvatures, 
wUl be situated within the nearest full chain of 

the given PoinC j J^jJ J+^ j ; and the 

same curve which meets the former point will 
also pass through tlie latter, if n be the near- 
est mteger number greater than N. 

The following example will more fully ex- 
plain the principles contained in the present 
article. Let AX be a given tangent line, and 
A the given origin of a certain curve which is 
required to be laid in such a manner as to pass 
through the two poinU F and G, whose posi 
tions are given. 



^ • 13,386 60 

NO. XIII. 

From the preceding calculations we find that 
the saving between the use of steam aod 
horse power is nearly two-thirds in favor of 
the steam — and this under all the disadvanta- 
ges of common roads ; what may we estimate 
tiien to be the difference under an improved 
state of road ? 

Mr. Gurney stated that passengers could be 
carried at one-half the rate by steam carriages 
that they are by the common carriage, and if 
there were properly paved roads the expense 
would be reduced one half again ; or, in other! 
WOrd», the stage-fore in a carriage propelled b 
tt^m would be only one-fourth of the stag y 
fare in a carriage drawn by horses. — "im 

To illustrate this, we will suppose a road to 
be constructed between Washington and Bal- 
timore upon the improved plan proposed, then 
the present stagefare between these two cities 
being three dollars for each passenger, mighi 
be reduced to seventy-five cents for each, and 
all expenses of transportation paid.* Now, 
upon the railroad it is judged not expedient to 
ehavge less than 92 a passenger, for the sim* 
pte interest per annum on the cost of the 
road, independent of the cost of repairs, super- 
intendence, steam carriages, &c., will amount 
to f 100,000— and 60,000 passengers a year, at 
||2,will be only $120,000; whereas the simple 
interest on the cost of the new plan proposed 
as a substitute, will be but #33,000 per annum 
— and 60,000 passengers a year at $2, would be 
tl2%000. 
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therefore, does not correspond to an integer 
number of chains in the curve ; and a new 
point. A', must in consequence be found, which 
will coincide with the extremity of the 25tli 
chain in the same curve. We then have ns= 
25, T=l^ 16' ; or, 2«T=^63° 20' ; and by (VII.) 

_ Sin. 63° aO' .89363 
'~2 Sin. m6'^;04^= 20.21 chains, y = 

1^— Cos. 6 3^20' .65120 
2 Sin. I^ie^—jOft^ =12.47 chains. Hence 

J = ar^X = -f 0.21,nnd k = y — Y = + 0.47. 
Liet, therefore, the two rectangular lines FQ, 
and QA be traced in a manner similar to the 
former, and equal to .47 and .21 of a chain re- 
spectively, taking care to preserve their direc- 
tions by references more remote ; and a new 
station A' will be thus obtained, coinciding 
with the extremity of the 25th chain hi the 
same curve, which passes from the primitive 
origin at A through the first given point F. 
The instrument may now be placed at A', and 
directed into the line A'B, parallel to the primi. 
tive tangent AX ; and because 2nT =63° 20', 
therefore, agreeably to (IV.), deflect the angle 
BA'X'= 63*^20', and the instrument will then 
indicate the true direction A'X', which is tan- 
gent at the station A', to the curve subse. 
Iquently to be traced from the primitive origin 
ai ^L. 

Now, take A'X' and A'Y', for a new system 
of rectangular co-ordinate axes, agreeably to 
which let a second system of rectangular iines 
be traced from the new origin at A', and ter- 
minating in the second given point G,and indi- 
cated in chains by the figures 4, 8, 6, 9, re- 
spectively, as before. The equations for the 

point G will then be j J= J + ^ j ; that is, 
X = 17, and Y = 10; and therefore by (XV.) 
Cot. iD"=jj= 1.70000 ; or, iD"=«>«» 28' ; or, 

D"==60« 56'. And again by (XV.), Sin. T= 
Sin. 60° 66' .87406 

=-^^.02571; or T=l° 28', 



34 



^Bfr. Hancock efltimated the expeiues ofliii strain car- 
nf^^ sCioat f 15 a day. including all expensea attached to 
WMctk,iPragtM Ibr engineer, •teeraman, fnel, oil, Ac., and 
mmaDCa knveUed 100 milea. His carriage accommo- 
#M 15 piMilengMa, wbieh mala the enJeuM of each pas- 
^Mir owc8Dt par nile^ar f 1 Ibr 100 nilee. 



Take the lines indicated by the figures 5, 6, 
7, and 14, to represent a systetn of rectangular 
lines, traced from the primitive origin at A, to 
the Jirst designated point P ; and let those 
figures indicate the length of each line respec- 
tively in chains, aa determined by measurement 
in the field. The equations for the point F 

will then be. | y^® ;|; ^^ | ; that is, X -= 20 

and Y = 12 ; and therefore by (XV.) Cot. ID" 
20 ^ V / 1 

=1^=1.66607 ; or, ^D " =80^ 58' ; or, D"=61^ 

Sin. 01° 56' 



56'. And again by (XV.) Sin. T = 
.88240 



40 



40 



=.02206 ; or, T= 1^ 16', wWch ia the 

modulus of curvature necessary to trace a 
curve from the origin at A, passing through 
the first given point F. And now to determine 
whether the point F will coincide with an into- 
ger number of chains, in the curve, from the 
origin A. we htve by (XVI.), 

-.61^56'_6L^ 

^~ 2°82'"""2;S'=^-^» 

which 18 not an integer number. The point F, 



which is the modulus of curvature necessa^ 
to trace a curve from the new origin at A', 
passing through the second given point G. 
And now to determine whether the point G 
will coincide with an integer number of chains' 
in the curve, from the new origin at A', we 

I K /vvi N 1^ 60^' 56' 60.93 ^^ ^^ 

have by (XVI.), N =-20-557 =-553 =20.80; 

which is not an integer number. The point 6, 
therefore, does not correspond to an integer 
number of chains in the curve ; and a new 
point. A", must' in consequence be found, which 
will coincide with the extreraitv of the 21st 
chain, in the same curve . We then have, 
a=21,T=r28': or, 2nT=61° 36' ; and by 

Sin. 61° 36' .87966 
(VII.), «=2S]ii.T^l8^"=:06120==^''^-^®^***™' 

— 1— COS. 61° 86' .52438 
y ~ 2 sin. 1° 36' "* 755120 ""^^'^ chains. 

Hence,/i=a: — X =-f 0.18, andit=y — Y= + 
0.24. Let, therefore, the two rectangular lines 
GP and PA" be traced in a manner similar to 
the former, and equal to .24 and .18 of a chain 
respectively ; and a new station, A", will be 
thus obtained, coinciding with the extremity of 
the 2l8t chain in the same curve which passen 
from the now origin A', through tl»B second 
given point G. The instrument msy now be 
phiced at A", and directed into the line A"D, 
parallel to the first new tangent A'X' ; and be- 
cause 2»T = 61° ;«', therefore, agreeably to 
(IV.^, deflect the angle DA"X" = 61° 36', and 
the instrument will then indicate the true di- 
rection A"X", which is tangent at the station 
A", to the curve subsequently to be traced from 
its proper origin at A'. 

The calculations of the two cases in this ex- 
ample have been made out in full, and ex- 
pressed verbatim, with the exception only of 
such words as were peculiar to each ease, in 
brder that the principle might be at once com- 
■prehended by all ,* for it constitutes one of the 
|most important systems of operatians connected 
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with the subject of curvatures, vfhoii properly 
understood and skilfully managed. 

18. It is proposed to determine the modulus 
of curvature which will trace a curve from a 
given tangent line, and from a given point 
therein, in such a manner as to touch another 
right line given in position. 




Let AX represent that tangent line in which 
the origin ot the required curve 18 unknown, 
and A'X' that in which the origin of the curve 
is given at the point A'. Select any arbitrary 
point K, in the former tangent line AX, for the 
origin of a system of rectangular co-ordinate 
axes KX, KY: and parallel respectively to 
those axes let a system of rectangular lines be 
traced from the origin of the co-ordinates at K, 
and terminating atthatort^t?iq/'/Ae curve which 
is given in the other tangent line A'X' at the 

I»oint A' ; and by means of those rectangular 
tnes let the angle BA'X' be measured, and de- 
noted by D, and which will express th(* inclina- 
tion of the two given tangents AX and A'X' to 
each other. Take the equations 

5 X = a+6+c+&c. ) 
}Y = d + e + f+6c.c.\* 
Via given by means of those rectangular lines, 
and expIaincMl in the preceding articles. It is 
then very evident that the value of the ordinate 
Y, as thus determined, will not, in any manner 
whatever, depend upon the point which was 
selected in the tangent line AX, for the origin 
of the co-ordinates; and consequently that 
value of Y will express the true ordinate 
which corresponds with the given point A' in 
the required curve, as estimated from that ori- 
gin of the curvCf which is required to be situ- 
ated somewhere in the given tangent line AX. 
And it hence follows from (VII.), that, Y = 
1 — Cos. 2nT „ ^ „ ^ 
— 2Sin~T * ^^ 2«T, as appears from 

(IV.) ; and this value being substituted in the 

expression for Y, the following formula will 

result : 

1— Cos. D 
Sin.T = ^Y (XVII.) 

And thus the modulus of curvature of the re. 
quired curve may be easily computed after 
tracing a system of rectangular lines 
KX~a + b + c+&Lc.) 
\Y = d+e+f + 6^c.\ • 
But that origin of the required curve, which is 
situated somewhere in the given tangent line 
AX, will also in some cases be- wanted. Lpt 
that^origin be at A, and put cc —AK ; and then 
X= oc, and Y will evidently br the cu-ordi 
nates of the point A', as estininted from the 
origin A, and axes AX, AY. Hence, by 

(XIII.) Cot. JD = ^_5 ; or, eliminating a 

the result is, 

oc = Y X Cot. p.— X. (XVIII.) 

Which makes the required origin known ; but 
in using this fornmla, it must be observed, that 
the hypothesis here assumed is, that oc is con- 
sidered positive when it is measured immedi 
ately opposite to the direction of X from the se- 
lected origin of the given co-ordinates X and 
Y; and consequently, when oc comes] out 
negative from [(XVIII.), it must be taken in a 
direction coinciding with X. 



Example. Let a system of rectangular lines 
be traced in a manner similar to those repre- 
sented upon the figure by the figures 10, 4, 3f 
&LC. ; and let those figures denote the lenrth of 
each line hi chains. The angle BA'X' oeing 
measured, let it be found = 60 . 

In this case, then, )y = 10 3 + 8\ ' *^*^ 
is, X = 16, and Y = 16. And, 

Sin.T=Izi^®.l?21 = :5f?9?^=. 01390; 

36 86 

from which is found T = 0^ 48' = modulus of 
curvature of the required curve. To find tlie 
position of the origin A, we have oc = 18 X 
Cot. 30° — 16 = 18 X lTd2 — 16 = 31.18 — 
16 = -t- 15.18. Hence measure 15.18 chains 
from the selected point K, and backwisrd as re- 
gards the axis KX, of X. The required point 
A will be then obtained ; from which a curve 
being traced by means of the modulus of curva- 
ture 0° 48,' it will meet the given point A', and 
come into the given tangent line A'X.' Or, vice 
versa, being traced from the ffiven point A' and 
from the given tangent line A'X', it will touch 
the other given right line AX at the point A. 



On (he Arrangement of Cylindric Steam 

Boilers, 

To the Editor of the Mechanics* Magazine : 

Siu, — It is well known that a cylindric 
steam boiler, thirty inches in diameter, made 
(if wrought iron plates ene fourth of an inch 
thick, will sustain a pressure of more than 
ono hundred pounds te the square inch. Oi 
course, a cylinder of the same material, 
three inches in diameter, will sustain an 
equal pressure, although the iron of which 
it is made be but one fortieth of an inch thick ; 
the thickness and strength of the iron being 
in the same proportion to the diameter as 
those oC the thirty inch cylinder. A thirty 
inch boiler, eighteen feet long, and present- 
ing one third part of its surface to the ac- 
tion of the fire, will produce about six horse 
power of steam : from which it may be in- 
fei*red, that thirty-six cylinders, each being 
thirty inches long and three inches in dia- 
meter, and presenting two thirds of their sur- 
face to the action of fire, will also give a six 
horse power of steam ; yet the weight of 
the thirty-six cylinders may be less than one 
sixtieth part of that of one large cylinder of 
the dimensions above specified. Several in- 
ventors have endeavored to avail themselves 
of this principle, but I know of no instance 
in which they have fairly succeeded in eva- 
ding the difiiculties attending; the construc- 
tion of a boiler consisting of many cylinders 
•r pipes. In one instance, the pipes were 
so small that they soon became smoked ; in 
another, th«y were arranged horizontally, 
consequently the steam could not readily 
escape ; and in both, the pipes have been 
connected with cross-pipes by brazing, whieh 
rendered it diflicult to keep them clean from 
the .sediment which always accumulates in 
boilers ; or to remove one without disturb, 
iiig the arrangement of the rest. With this 
view of the subject, I have lately construct 
ed a boiler on tliis principle, which appears 
likely to be useful for locomotives at least. 
It produces rather more than one horse power 
of steam, will sustain a pressure of three 
hundred pounds to an inch, weighs less than 
eighty pobnds, and cost, (made of copper,) 
less than sixty dollars ; yet so constructed, 
that the steam rises freely, and that either 
of the cylinders may be removed occasion, 
ally and replaced again in five minutes. The 
following is the specification of a boiler of 
the same construction, but of larger dimen 
sions, and calculated for three korae power* 



Twenty-four cylinders, made of sheet 
iron or copper, each being thirteen inches in 
length, and two and a half inches in diarae- 
ter, are arranged vertically in two rows, par- 
allel to each other, the cylinders in each row- 
being half an inch apart, and the space be- 
tween the two rows being eight inches. 
Each cylinder has a cast metal head at each 
end, se.cured by revits, or by brazing ; and 
from the centre of which projects a tube an 
inch and a half long and one inch in diame- 
ter ; each tube having ears projectinff half an 
inch from two opposite sides, by which the 
tubes are secured by screws to the sides of 
four pipes, which are placed horizontally* 
parallel to each other, one at the top and 
another at the bottom of each row of cylin- 
ders. These tubes may otherwise be se- 
cured to the pipes, by having an iron strap 
bent over each tube, and a screw passing 
through each end of each strap into the 
side of the pipe. One side of each tube is 
nicely fitted to the side of the pipe to which 
it is attached ; and the pipe and tube having 
each a corresponding orifice at the point of 
contact, an internal communication is eflTect- 
ed between each cylinder and each pipe 
connected with each row. These parallel 
pipes, which are about one inch and a half 
in diameter, are also connected by cross- 
pipes at each end. The cross-pipes are 
cast with a cube at each end, or at the point 
of connection with the side-pipes ; and in- 
stead of being open at the ends, have an open- 
ing on the side of each. cube of a size to ad- 
mit the end of the side-pipe ; and a small 
iron rod, passing through the length of the 
side-pipe, and through the cube at each end, 
has a square head at one end, and a screw 
and nut at the other, by which the opposite 
cubes are drawn up to the ends of the pipe. 
Note — The length and size of the cylinders, 
the number of cylinders in a row, or the 
number of rows, may be varied as occasion 
may require. 

The lower part of the cylinders are in- 
closed in a sheet iron furnace or stove, the 
height of which is equal to two thirds of 
that of the cylinders. The top of the stove 
being fitted to the several rows of cylinders^ 
and the cylinders being filled two thirds full 
of water, the fire within the stove cannot ap- 
proach them above the surface of the water. 
Between the two rows (or each two rows) of 
cylinders, at the bottom, is a grate, which 
rests on the bottom pipes; and at the top 
of the stove a horizontal door, by which the 
stove is supplied with fuel. Through one 
side of the stove are several small apertures 
for the induction of air ; and attached to the 
opposite side is a funnel for the eduction of 
smoke. Steam-pipes, gauge-cocks, dsc. may 
be attached to either of the pipes or cylin- 
ders, as may be most convenient. 

I claim as original the arrangement of the 
cylinders, the method of attaching them to 
the) pipes, and that of connecting the side. 
pipes with the cross-pipes. 

Yours, respectfully, 

RUFVS PORTEB. 

Billerica, Mass., Aug. 22, 1834. 

{From the BuffaU Whig,] 
8tatb*8 Prison Monopoly. — Since the Mechanic*! 
Convention, upon the subject of our Statei* Prison 
labor, some notice of the facts, it seems, is deesMd 
advisable, by ** the powers that be.** Printed circu- 
lars have been despatched by the keeper of tke An. 
burn Prison, of which a copy follows, below. Seve- 
ral have been received in this city, and thsy have 
probably gone to all parts uf the State. The mUks 
of ;his movement is left to be inferred. Ws a»i« 
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than suspect it to be none of the best. The circular 
follows : 

State Pruon, Auburn t Augustt 1834. 

Dbae Sik : Yoa are doubtless aware that latterly 
considerable excitement has existed in many parts of 
the State, relative to the employment of convicts in 
mechanical labor in the State Prisons. Feeling deep. 
\f the tmportaace of the subject, as comiected with 
our penitentiary institutions, and anxious to learn, 
as far as possible, the effect which that labor has 
upon the citizen mechanics* interests, as well as the 
eflfectf of our prison system upon our discharged 
convtcia, allow me to solicit your answers to the fol- 
lowinif interrogatories : 

1st. Are you acquainted with any persons who 
have been discharged from either of the Siaio Pri- 
sons 7 and if so, what are their names, places of re. 
•idence, and what has been their conduct, habits, 
and character, since their discharge ; also before 
conviction, if knowp 7 

3d« What branches of mechanical or other business 
do they prosecute, and to what extent 7 

3d. Are there any articles manufactured in the 
prisons of the State sold in your place 7 and if so, 
what kinds, and to what amount per annum 7 

4tk. Does the mechanical business of the prisons 
injuriously affect the interests of the mechanics of 
your place 7 and if so, is it in the price or the quan. 
tity brought into your market, or any other couse 7 
- The information above sought, is not merely im 
portani to the State, but to the United States, as well 
as to European nations, inasmuch as it involves the 
permanency of a system of prison discipline, which 
has been considered the best extant, and which, in 
truth, has constituted a ne^ era in the punishment 
and reformation of criminals in this country, and is 
now receiving the attention of the governmenitf of 
Europe. 

I therefore trust the subject will be considered of 
sufficient importance to claim your early and serious 
attention. 

I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 
Levi Lbwis, Agent and Keeper. 

To , Buffalo, Erie Co. 

The following answers to the third and fourth 
interrogatories, wore prepared by one of our me. 
chantcB, to be forwarded to the keeper of the Prison : 

Answer to third interrogatory. 

There are a number of articles sold in Buffalo, 
which are manufactured in the prisons of this State, 
to wit : joiners* tools, saddlery of all kinds, both 
brass and plated, hames, saddle trees ; copper ware, 
•ueh aa furniture for cook stoves, dec); blacksmith 
work, of various kinds, such as iron doors, gratea, 
bars, bolts, locks, ebaina, and hinges ; wooden ware, 
sueh aa tubs, pails, churns, dec. ;' ready made cloth, 
ing, and it is believed boots and sboes ; combs, and 
several other articles, some of which are purchased 
in New-York, at second hand, without the pur- 
chaser's being aware of the articles being manufac- 
tured in the prisons. 

The amount of articles sold in this city the last 
year, from the beat data that can be obtained, ex« 
ceeds fifteen thonsand dollars— one house disposing 
of about one fourth part of this amount. 

Answer to the fourth interrogatory. 

The several mechanical branches with which the 
prison wares have come into competition, arS seri. 
usiy injured, and it is said some esrabtishments 
have been broken np in consequence, and' that others 
nust follow. 

It is believed that the low price at which the pri. 
son warea are sold, is the principal cause of com. 
plaint, it being on some articles but little abovr Uie 
price of the raw material. 

The manufocture of aome articles which are car. 
ried on pretty extensively, have, in consequence of 
the introduction of the same kind of articles manu. 
factored in the prisons, been entirely discontmued — 
an establishment for mannCacturing Hamee, employ- 
ing from 10 to 12 workmen in 1830, has been entire. 
ly abandoned. 

Copper furniture, for cooking stoves, manufactur. 
ed til the prisons, was introduced into this city in 
1833, and oflTered at prices considerably below what 
it cost to manufacture it. The consequence has 
been, that the prison ware is now extensively sold, 
and will, if this is persisted in, sup»sede all other. 
There are about 6 or 8 esiablishments now in Buffa- 
lo for the maaufocture of copper, tin and sheet iron 
ware, employing about 50 workmen. The conduct- 
ors of these establishments say it is impossible -for 
them to compete with prison prices. The iron work 
for the new county prison erected in 1833 and 3, was 
wionght at the Aubnm Prison, consisting of doors, 
grates, locks, &c. 4^c. amounting to more than two 
ibottswid dollars. 



Whether any answers or queries one and two have 
been returned, we are not informed. We were re 
cently acquainted with a very worthy mechanic, in 
this city, now deceased, who, previously to his resi- 
dence here, waa employed, in superintending the 
blacksmiths, in the Auburn prison. That trade he 
followed here ; and from his knowledge of the disci, 
pline of the prison, and the signs by which the priso. 
ners, (not being allowed to apeak) call for what they 
need, he often detected those he had employed, as 
graduates of the Auburn lnstitutio«i. He informed 
us that ha detected, in this way, from fifteen to twenty 
of these, in the course of two years. Several of 
them proved most arrant knaves ; and no one so dc' 
moaned himself as to retain his place longer than a 
few days. Some of them pilfered his small tools, 
and one broke open his shop at night and robbed it. 
A chair-maker, also at work here, plundered his 
employer and decamped, who was from the same 
school. 

In short, reformation, we believe, can seldom be 
found to have resulted from our prison system. 

SURVEY OP THB COAST OF THE UNITED STAT£6^ 

No. I. 
It is, perhaps, known to some of onr readerr, that 
a systematic survey of the Coast of the United States 
is at proaont going on. This undertaking, of so 
much importance to our mercantile marine 
and to our navy, has been recently recall- 
ed to our recollection by a converaation with one 
who has had an opportunity of examining its detaila, 
and of assisting at one of its roost important opera. 
tions,and from him we have the following state menta: 
**The director of the surveys is a gentleman well 
known to the scientific world, Mr. F» R. HasBler, 
and whose high attainments in astronomy, and the 
application of Mathematics to useful purposes, are 
most folly appreciated by those who are best quali- 
fied to judge of such acquirements. While still a 
young man and a atranger, he was chosen by Jeffer- 
son and Gallatin to perform this task, and the unani- 
mous voice of the sctentifio men of both hemispheres 
has sanctioned their judgment. 

It is not our present purpose to explain how it hap. 
pened that the survey ordered by a law of 1807, 
was not commenced until 1816, nor why its progress 
waa interrupted after the lapse of no more than a 
single summer. It is sufficient to say, that in spite 
of circumstances the most unfavorable, in the ab- 
scnce of any practical assistants, and defiance of 
an opposition which we shall in charity call ignorant, 
more was done by Hassler in that single campaign, 
than had ever been before effected in an equal space 
of time, in the surveys of either France or England. 
The operations of this summer have since served as 
a model to more than one European nation in works 
of a similar character. 

The survey of 1816 was commenced in the vi- 
cinity of New York, and in its operations included 
the whole the neighbourhood of our city ; and it ia 
perhaps remarkable, that an examination of the figure 
of our coast in reference to a scientific operation, 
should have pointed to that very spot aa most im- 
portant, which the subsequent increase of its com. 
merce has made the mart of the Western hemi- 
sphere. 

Surveys of the character of which we speak, are 
necessarily performed by the united aids of astro, 
nomic observation and terrestrial measures. The 
first part of the process consists in forming upon the 
ground a network of great triangles, whose sides may 
be as large aa the eye, when aided by the teUscope, 
can scan. Every angle of those triangles must be mea- 
aured,and the inclination of many of their sides to the 
Meridian exactly ascertained. The length of one 
side of a single triangle m'uat bo known, in order that 
the rest may be computed ; and it will be obvious 
that upon the truth with which the accuracy of this 
base is determmed, the certainty with which the po- 
aition of diatant pointa can be defined will wholly de- 
pend. The attention of Mr. Hassler himself hAs for 
the present summer been principally diracted to the 



measurement of such a baae. For this purpose he 
has selected a line upon the southern beach of Long 
Island, near Fire Island Inlet. Here, at the very' 
level of the scs, he has found a base exceeding in 
length any ever before measured, and which requires 
neither correction nor reduction. To ensure the ne- 
cessary aocuiacy in this important task, he has 
brought in aid methods of his own invention, supe- 
rior to any hitherto (urnished by scientific research. 
We have the pleasure to be able to say that it is some 
weeks tflnce this important part of his work has been 
completed, and the data furnished for defining in 
itinerary measure the great outlines of the Coast and 
Harbors of New Jersey, New York and Connecticut; 
a large portion of the respective seaboards of which 
States bad been pre viouslyjenve loped in his triangles. 
Pending this operation, two parties, directed by civil 
engineers in the employ of the government, have 
been busy in forming a series of secondary triangles, 
embracing pointa not seen from the summits of 
those of the greater series ; another under the com. 
mand of a naval officer, and a fourth led by a civil 
Engineer, are now organizing, the one to take sound- 
ings, the other to fill up the topographical details. — 
The work in fact, which has hitherto been confined 
to preliminary scientific observations, of which ^iily 
the initiated could see the value, is now in that stale 
in which it will speedily develope its practical and 
useful bearings. Every new step in the scientific 
part of the survey will hereafter give increaaed space 
for the services of civil, military and naval engineers, 
and the extent to which they may be employed will 
depend upon the liberality of the appropriations. 

Compared with similar works in Europe, the 
writer wss struck with the economy and strict at- 
tention to husband the resources furnished by the go- 
vernment, manifested by Mr. Haasler ; in spite of 
this he could not help observing thst the usefulness 
of Mr. II. and the progress of the work were cheer 
ked by the inadequacy of the allowances made fo_ 
his personal expenses, and by the neceasity of cor 
responding with Washington in relation to petty ex' 
penditures, of which none but the director of the 
work itself is competent to judge. Of the precise a- 
mount of those difficulties we are unable to judge, 
but as we know that Mr. Hassler sacrificed a compo 
tence in his exertions to organize the survey of the 
coast ai the beginning, we are not without our fears 
that the same species of bureaucratic influence which 
caused the interruption of the work in 1816, and thus 
deprived the country of the benefit of much of its 
earlier expenditures, may again be efficient in delay- 
ing, if not in wholly frustrating the hopes now justly 
entertained of important national benefita. We wit- 
uessed on that occasion, under the pretence of econ- 
omy, the fruits of several years of preparation en- 
tirely lost ; instruments, unequalled in structure, de- 
stroyed by the unskilful hands to which they were 
entrusted for keeping, or worn out in operationa for ' 
which thoy were never intended ; and a library, both 
public and private, that money can never agsin col- 
lect, dispersed to the winds ; not to mention the loss 
of property and life which the unexplored portions 
of our coast hive witnessed in the interim. These 
enormous public and private losses were caused by 
an attempt to save less than a thousand dollars of 
salary and travelling expenses. 

It haa luckily happened that when the groas error 
which had been committed waa made manifest, Mr. 
Hassler was still alive, and in the enjoyment of his 
faculties ; otherwise, we should have been compel- 
led to have had recourse to Europe for a substitute, 
or to have sent a person there to acquire the prac- 
tice of observation, for our coimtry as yet possesses 
none of those establishments, and carries on none ot 
those great operations, in which alone the compe- 
tent skill can be attained. The survey of the coast 
may, and probably will, in ita progress, form persona 
qualified to continue it, but the physical and moral 
qualities, necessary to execute such a task success- 
fully, are rare in all countries, and would probably 
in ours bo directed to more lucrative pursuitsr A 
thorough and complete mathematical education, an 
intimate and accurate knowledge of all the physical 
sciences, a love of them for their own sake, 
a constitution to bear unshaken, conatant exposure to 
our climate, the activity and energy of the partiaan, 
viih the coup d'ml of the general, do not form a 
combination of usual occurrence, and yet the want 
of any one of these requisites, would probably unfit 
a person for conducting such a worft. If to this we 
add that the person thus nobly endowed, by nature 
and education, must work for a bare aubsistence, 
under every probability of a premature old age, we 
can see how rare must be those who will engage 
in such an occnpation.** 
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On f/^ Comparative Value and Importance of 
Mathematical Seience^ and on the PreUn- 
sums of its Professors, 

[From the London Mechanfcs* Magasine.] 
Sib, — Whilst occupied in writing a re- 
ply to Kinclaven, I was led to indulge in 
some observations on the intellectual grade 
and practical value which ought to be as- 
signed to mathematical acquirements, and 
on the overweening pretensions of some of 
the mathematicians ; but these remarks be- 
came so much extended ui^der my hand, 
that I have thought it best to give them to 
you under another form. 

I am sir, yours respectfully, 

Bknj. Ciieverton. 

Men's minds appear to be differently con- 
stituted in regard to the investigation of 
things. Whilst the generality take a view 
of a subject merely as a particular case, and 
reason upon and examine it only as con- 
nected with its more immediate causes and 
consequences, the profound inquirer ana- 
lyses it, to discover the law or principle 
which pervades it in c(»mmon with many 
others ; to trace and connect it with those 
of dissimilar aspect ; to show that in the ab- 
stract they belong to one common truth, 
though in the concrete, or in their actual 
existence, produced by the modifying agen- 
cies of their peculiar circumstances, they 
present appearaiices which apparently have 
no relation to each other. Such arc the 
minds who have for their high aim the ex- 
tension of the principles of knowledge ; but 
though peculiarly fitted for discovery, they 
are not tho best qualified to bring science 
down to practical application, or even to 
make it literally accord with matter of fact. 
In disentangling the complications resulting 
from concomitant agencies, they are so in- 
tent on arriving at the most general truths, 
so systematically disregardful of the sepa- 
rate consideration of those agencies, and so 
much in the habit of keeping the analysis 
disencumbered of all ideas not comprised in 
the upward leading train, that ^'when, by a 
course of synthetical reasoning, they would 
turn their discovered principles to account, 
and build up a system on their foundation, 
they too much exclude the operation of the 
subordinate laws which concur in influenc- 
ing, and more immediately regulate, the ul. 
timate result, and which give to things the 
form and appearance which they present. 
Their conclusions, though correctly drawn, 
are true only in part, and by assumption and 
limitation, true mentally, but not materially, 
or as found in actual existence. 

But there is another class of minds of 
nearly the same stamp and mould as the for. 
mer, who, though not taking the like grand 
and original views, are yet of a kindred spi- 
rit. The former act tho part of pioneers, 
but these take to the circumstantials, and 
brin£: into subjection what the others merely 
pass by. They fill up that outline of a aci- 
ence or system which the former, in the dis. 
covery of its most general law, was content 
'merely to trace ; they bring the analysis to 
bear on all the relations implicated ; weigh, 
balance, and proportion the conflicting agen- 
cies ; and are thus enabled to perfect the 
Sfubsequent synthesis in all its details, to 
take a complete view of the subject in all 
its parts, and a comprehensive one in all its 
bearings, and to bring forth to view the mo- 
dified results, the exceptions and the ano- 
malies, as illustrations of, and confirming at- 



testations to, the fraudulent truths which at 
first sight they may appear to invalidate. 

Both these classes of men are philoso- 
phers, the distinction between them having 
reference to a tendency to generalize, ra- 
ther than to the usefulness of their labors, 
or the rank in which they ought to stand ; 
but they may not be matliematicians, that de- 
pending on the circumstance whether the 
science of quantity is required in their in- 
vestig4itions. These last, therefore, form a 
third class, whose object is less the exten- 
sion and perfection of science or system^ 
than the cultivation of the means thereof, so 
far as the relafions of quantity are concerned. 

The mathematicians — I mean mere ma- 
thematicians — are doubtless valuable mem« 
hers of the body scientific, but some among 
them, (the least generally informed,) are 
sadly inclined to over-estimate the honor of 
their station, and the comparative value and 
importance of their labors. In the great 
field of science, to say nothing of the greater 
field of knowledge, they occupy merely one 
of its sections, they facilitate and abridge 
the work of some, and co-operate in the 
work of others; but they are neither the 
pioneers nor the finishers of the operations 
going on around. Subsidiary and assistant 
to original investigation, the science of quan- 
tity is of important service, but if put for- 
ward and esteemed as the science of things, 
K is worse than useless, and many who might 
have made good philosophers, have been 
spoiled by the false glare reflected from 
their own doings being taken for the true 
light thrown on Nature's works. The lines 
and characters with which mathematical ope- 
rations are conducted, and whose resuhs, 
though only abstractions, are too oilen con- 
founded and identified with realities, are not 
only the mere symbols of things, but the sym- 
bols merely of one or two qualities in things ; 
and therefore, though the conclusions are 
true, rigorously true, as to the signs, they 
are false as to the things themselves, when 
regarded in their ultimate modified results, 
from the influence of those qualities or ac- 
cidents which the mathematician does not or 
cannot symbolise — which he does not, be 
cause the complication arising from their re 
ciprocal actions exceeds and defies his means 
— which he cannot, because in regard to 
some of them there is not sufficient analogy 
in the types to warrant the deductions they 
afford being transferred to the archetypes. 
Even as to those said qualities (extension 
and individuality) which form the subject 
matter of mathematics, the investigation is 
often limited, and therefore imperfect, from 
the impossibility of extending the analysis to 
all the ramifications which branch forth from 
it. The mathematician arrives at the truth, 
and nothing but the truth, but not at the 
whole truth — not even at the whole of the 
only kind of truth which symbols give. 
When, however, the case is so simple that 
the investigation comprehends all the possi- 
ble relations belonging to those qualities, 
and the only result sought for in things is a 
knowledge of those relations, then it may be 
said, and only then, that the conclusions of 
the science are not only indubitable, but 
identical with realities — ^but what does not 
this limitation exclude ? 

The finathematici in has a little, a vciy lit- 
tle, world of his own, in which every thing is 
in the utmost order, subject to known laws, 
involving definite and foreseen action, liable 



to no interference not calculated on and pro* 
vided for, and the whole capable of coming 
within his own powers to regulate and go- 
vern according to assigned rules ; for things 
which cannot be made amenable to his juris- 
diction are ejected from his dominion. He 
therefore admits nothing of unknown power, 
or which may exert an influence which he 
cannot see, and introduce uncertainty and 
casualty within his precincts. Hence, also, 
many agencies, though well understood, are 
rejected by him, lest they should prove too 
numerous for his perfect cognisance, and 
lest more subordinate laws should obtain 
than he can see and understand their bear- 
ings ; or else b^ accepts only tlie first modi- 
fications which they may produce, and then 
casts them out altogether, whereby he avoids 
the many puzzling anomalies and exceptions 
which would proceed from their mutual ac- 
tions. Hence, also, he ejects, as they arise, 
whatever among the collateral effects may 
complicate and embarrass the more direct 
train of results. Thus ho sees and compre- 
heuds every thing, the whole is within bis 
grasp, demonstration attends him at every 
step, aberrations are impossible, contingen- 
cies are out of the question, all results are 
naked to his sight, and his prescience em- 
braces all, because his knowledge is certain 
and perfect, and extends to all. But, on the 
other hand, this is a world of curtailment 
and exclusion, in which nature is deprived 
of her just proportions, and of many of her 
endowments-— -it is a world of meagre forms 
and distorted shapes ; and thus feeble man, 
failing to stretch his powers to a comprehen- 
sion of the full length and breadth and depth 
of things, makes the things themselves con- 
form to the extent of his own puny facul- 
ties, and then, in all the self-sufficiency of 
pride, exclaims — ^behold ! this is nature !* 

When the mathematician comes forth 
from this tiny world of his into the world 
of realities, he is bewildered with the multi- 
plicity of its objects, he is confounded with 
the immensity of their relations and mutual 
aspects. He looks for certainty, and can 
scarcely find probability. Accustomed to 
demonstrate, he is unqualified to estimate ; 
and in the habit of concentrating his atten- 
tion to a single, unbroken, unerring, and ne- 
cessary chain of inferences, and having the 
power permanently to record its every link, 
and fix the otherwise fleeting convictions of 
certainty, he is unfitted to retain a steady 
and expansive view of several collaterid 
lines of action, to balance conflicting infla- 
ences, to adjust their proportiens, and from 
the whole to educe the nearest to the true 
conclusion which only actual results can 
HMike to appear. Emerging from his world 
of abstract ideas, if indeed it be so much as 
this, he finds the real world, and the things 
thereof, to be a perfect enigma. He can 
follow, it may be, in the track of those who 
have unravelled it a little ; but he has no 
powers of himself to unravel it further. De- 
sirous, however, of doing something, though 
it may bo only afler his own method, suiting, 
therefore, the subject to his means and habt. 
its, he seizes a few of the most manageablfi 
facts ; and if they are not to him already i^'- 
lated, by his ignorance of the ties by which 



* The nrrojgfuice of some of thfi naturaUilB in t 
Tbey tit in jmigmeiit on nai4ir^, oriiieiM htr fvotte, nil 
talk tff th»allcinpli in wliieh liivn hm iiiJed to.p«i1bcC her 

Klan. After all that has benn said of tlie inductive pliil^- 
[>phy, and cf our being Uie humble diad^lea of natwe, 
the race of the king of Caatile i« not yet aztiact. . _ 
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they with all things are bound together, he 
takes care to sever their connection with 
disturbing causes, and to rid himself of all 
embarrassing extraneous influences. If his 
facts are not sufficiently fruitful of princi- 
ples, he can eke out his case with a few 
postulates ; and if they are untractable, he 
can frame an hypothesis which shiill present 
as nearly as possible the same appearances. 

He then proceeds in the most lucid and mas- 
terly manner, to build his system scientifi- 
cally. All its parts are in harmony, all its 
conclusions are demonstrable. His penchant 
for clearness, order, and certainty, is grati- 
fied, and he fondly flatters himself that the 
results which he brings forth are conforma- 
ble to nature* He does not consider that the 
barnM>ny and clearness which he so much 
admires, gives every reason to suspect that he 
is entirely wrong ; for the one may arise from 
every element of discord being rejected, and 
the other from those narrow and contracted 
views, which, by reason of our limited facnl- 
ties, we are only able to take when absolute 
certainty is to be the result. Professor Sedg- 
wick, whose scientific pursuits tend to en- 
large and expanNi the mind, has a just obser- 
vation in a recent publication of his, which, 
though having an immediate application to 
one particular subject, is by no means fo- 
reign to the tenor of the present remarks : 

" To suppose that we can reason up to a 
First Cause in moral questions — that we can 
reach some simple principle, whence we 
can descend with logical precision to all the 
complicated duties of a social being, is to 
misapprehend the nature of our faculties, 
and utterly mistake the relation we bear both 
to God and man. Such a system may de- 
light by its clearness, and flatter our pride, 
because it appears to bring all our duties 
within our narrow grasp ; but it is clear only 
because U is shallow^ while a better system 
may seem darker only be-cause it is more pro- 
found." Thus, the mere mathematician is 
disqualified by his prejudices, his habits, and 
the tutored bias of his mind, to look at the 
world of nature as it is. For, however pa- 
radoxical it may appear, views may be taken 
of it, which, though less exact than his, may 
be more complete, and though less certain, 
may be more probable. He is really better 
qttalified to comprehend an entire system of 
worMs, so far as it may be explored by 
others possessed of a superior j>rder of in. 
tellectual gifts — for the only point of view 
in which he can regard them, is merely as 
individual entities, whose dependence on 
each other is governed by one universal law 
of influence, and whose aberrations and dis- 
turb^nces, therefore, are not in the main be- 
yond his scope. But in respect to mundane 
afi^iirs, he has not the coup d^asily the tacl, or 
the iniuiUve perception, as it appears to be 
'-ttiQUgh it.ia not that, nor is it innate, ex- 
eept 00 iiir as natural aptitude is concerned ; 
bat it is a deliberate process, and an acquire- 
ment derived from long habituated reaches 
of comprehensive thought, and faculties well 
linciplined by suitable practice — he has not, 
I 'say, that fine eventual perception, as it 
f^y ^ith ' more propriety be called, which 
iipfcludes the whole implication of things, 
Ihieir mutual actions, and their final issue, 
wliereby others are enabled to combine vast- 
ly, if hpt 'minutely, to establish something 
uke order and gradation in the gross, if not 
in the detail ; to foresee with a degree of 
r, though it may be with some ob 



scurity ; and to catch the shadows, if not 
the lineaments, of unknown forms. Such 
powers in any perfection are not oflen com- 
bined with high mathematical attributes, for 
they are of diverse tendency ; but when they 
are united and directed with a combined ef- 
fort to connect systematically the wide sur- 
vey with first principles, they mark not only 
the true but the pre-eminent philosopher. 
Such was Newton. In his profound inqui- 
ries itito the phenomena of nature, rcquir- 
ing new methods of mathematical investiga- 
tion, his merits iu that respect are, no doubt, 
eminently conspicuous; but yet, as the 
founder of a system, it is not so much the 
mathematician as the philosopher which 
shines forth in him. What a contrast there 
is between him and Descartes. With what 
sagacity he brought to light flight and hid- 
den analogies, and what wisdom is displayed 
even in his scholia and his queries. His 
very conjectures partake of the nature of 



that they are, for the most part, but little ac- 
quainted with other branches of knowledge. 
Even such as are alleged to have excelled 
in their own profession, and to have dis- 
covered themselves perfect masters of the 
art of reasoning, have not always been hap. 
py iu treating upon other subjects ; but 
rather fallen short, not only of what might 
naturally have been expected from them, 
but of many writers much less exercised in 
the rules of argumentation. Because, how. 
ever perfect they may be in the art of rea- 
soning, yet wanting here those intermediate 
ideas, which arc necessary to furnish out a 
due trail) of propositions, all their skill and 
ability fails them, for a bare knowledge of 
the rules arc not sufficient — we must further 
have materials whereunto to apply them." 
Barbeyrac, in the preface to his transla- 
tion of Grotius, ** De Jure Belli et Pacis," 
informs us, says Kirwan, that a mathemati- 
cian undertook to refute it ; but of this refu. 



science. How extraordinary was that con. tatioii he says, *' on n'a jamais rien vu de 



cerning the diamond ; and who can say that 
his idea concerning the cause of gravitation 
may not yet be verified, or at least rendered 
highly probable ? 

llie tendency of mathematical studies to 
unfit the mathematician for the general study 
of nature, and for investigation into the com- 
plex structure of human affairs, has now 
been stated'-:-in very general terms confess, 
ediy, but that of course was unavoidable, 
unless there was an intention to write a com- 
plete dissertation on the subject. . There is, 
however, another cause which lies at the 
root of that unfitness, peculiar to the mere 
mathematician. It consists in the very struc- 
ture of the mind, that is, in the incqual- 
ity of his faculties. '* In almost all the in- 
stances of mental superiority," says Dr. 
Chalmers, ** it will be found that it is a superi- 
ority above the average level of the species 
in but one thing—- or that arises from the 
predominance of one faculty over all the 
rest." We may extend this remark, and 
say that nature is seldom perfect in op. 
posite directions in the same individual, and 
that if her bounty flows strongly in any par- 
ticular channel, it is generally at the ex- 
pense of the diverging streams. This is so 
remarkably the case in regard to the mathe- 
matician, that deficiency in judgment is pro- 
verbially ascribed to him. Now judgment, 
in a popular sense, is a collective word for 
the several faculties which concern not the 
abstract ideas, but the realities of things in 
their actual forms. Thus both the conge, 
nital deficiency and the predisposition mu- 
tually concur with the habit which they pro. 
duce to make the mere mathematician what 
he is — utterly unqualified to investigate any 
thing out of his own province. But proper- 
ly to establish the point of his natural inap- 
titude would lead me too far into metaphysi- 
cal, and, as some would think, into phreno- 
logical disquisitions. 

Nature may, in some instances, bestow her 
gif\s with as balanced as a bounteous hand ; 
but then the study of mathematics, in all its 
fullness, is so engrossing, demanding so 
large a portion of time, as to preclude the 
generality of its students from the acquire- 
ment of that extensive knowledge of things 
and their relations which is necessary to 
furnish the philosophic mind. ** Mathema- 
tics," says Duncan in his Logic, " is an en- 

gaging study; and men who apply them- »^^ y^^^ j^^ Babbage'a authority in regard to Dr. 
selves that way so wholly plunge into it, IfWollaston. 



plus pitoyabic, ct on seroit surpris qu'un 
mathematicien put si mal raisonner, si Ton 
n'avoit d'autrcs c.xemples bien plus illustres, 
qui montrent clairment que I'etude des ma- 
thcmatiqucs, ue rend pas toujours I'esprit 
plus juste en matiere des choses qui sent 
hors de la sphere de ces sciences." And 
Condillac, according to the same author, 
says, '< nous avons quatre metaphysiciens 
celebres, Descartes, Malbranche, Leibnitz, 
et Locke ; le dernier et le scul qui ne fut 
pas gcometrc, ct de combien n'esC il pas su. 
perieur aux trois autres ?" 

It cannot, however, be denied that a few 
mathematicians have been philosophers ; or, 
rather, that some philosophers have also 
been mathematicians. Men possessed of an 
equilibrium of the faculties, and endowed 
with sufficient energy to sustain and invigo. 
rate them all — men of panoramic as well as 
of microscopic vision — men who extend their 
views beyond the mere rules, the elegant 
abridgments, and the ingenious artifices of 
the science, and who, valuing them only as 
means to a nobler end, merge the powers of 
the analyst in subservience to the grand ob. 
jects of philosophy. It is from men like 
these that tho mere mathematician has re. 
ceived a reflected lustre, and a consideration 
which is not his due. But the far greater 
number of philosophers, and the most useful 
ones too, have not been mathematicians. 
To instance only in our own time, and with- 
out adverting to living characters — having 
regard only to one branch of physical sci- 
ence, that which concerns the intimate na- 
ture and constitution of bodies, and passing 
by the various other departments of philoso. 
phy, such as morals, economics, physiology, 
geology, and the like, we may mention the 
names of Priestley, Franklin, Davy, and Wol- 
laston.'*' It is probable that most of our emi- 
nent philosophers may have had some slight 
general knowledge of the mathematics, such 
as even our practical men commonly possess, 
and such as becomes a liberal education. 
They may have run through Euclid just as 
they may have run through Homer ; nay, 
they may have done more than this, without 
being mathematicians any more than they 
were Grecians. This, in particular, may be 
said of the last-mentioned philosopher, though 
I believe so much even cannot be affirmed of 
the others. Even among our engineers. 
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whose pursuils would seem lo make malhe- 
xnatical acquirements more requisite, the 
most eminent, such as Sraeaton, Watt, Ren- 
nie, and Telford, have not been distinguished 
by any beyond the merest common-place. 
Many of thei? compeers have advanced much 
farther in these routine attainments, and yet 
wanted that tact, that fine superior sense, 
which is far more indispensable to the man 
who has to take and deal with things as they 
are, enveloped in all their circumstances, 
and subject to all their qualities and contin- 
gencies. Sir John Herschell observes, that 
" almost all the great combinations of modern 
mechanism, and many of its refinements, 
are creations of pure intellect, grounding its 
exertions upon a very moderate number of 
elementary propositions in theoretical me- 
chanics and geometry.'* In what have the 
pupils of the Ecole Polytechnique, who are 
all mathematicians* excelled our own en- 
gineers ? Let the fate of the first suspension- 
bridge at Paris tell. We have yet to avail 
ourselves of the eminent services which the 
high mathematical attainments of the pupils 
of our own school of naval architecture were 
to render to the science — if science yet it 
be. What has been the result ? Does even 
the Surveyor of the Navy put forward any 
scientific pretensions ? Has he not been se- 
lected out of another profession 1 Has the 
professor of the school himself succeeded 
better, or so well, as the unpretending ship- 
wright who built the Pearl ? Let it not, how- 
ever, be understood, that the school has not 
sent forth able and useful men, or that they 
have received rewards equivalent to their 
merits. But it is maintained that in this, as 
in many other cases, the tentative method 
has been, and perhaps ever will be, of more 
value than science, and that those qualities 
of the mind for which I have contended, and 
which science cannot give, are superior to 
and more' indispensable than mathematical 
attainments ; and this may be said without 
condemning the application of analysis, as 
far as may be, to the successful results which 
experiments on a large scale may have pro- 
duced. In such analysis, indeed, if saga- 
ciously and not too rigidly and scientifically 
conducted, those superior qualities will ap- 
pear, just as they do. appear, in the rough 
empirical sort of analysis which the suc- 
cessful though unpretending shipwright calls 
to his aid. Those among the students who 
are in possession of these natural giAs, will 
break through the prejudices aud pedantry 
which a too engrossing attention to mere sci- 
ence creates, and keeping it in its proper 
place will make 'it secondary or subservient 
to a comprehensive view of their peculiar 
and very complicated subject, satisfied, if 
they cannot mark and estimate all the con- 
comitant influences, in a manner so precise 
and determinate a< they could wish, that 
they at least form their conceptions and 
draw their conclusions in conformity to the 
truth of things.* 

(To be continued,) 

*■ Let this be exemplified by an able article which ap- 
peaitid within these fpw months in the " United Service 
Journal," written, I believe, by a pupil of the school above 
mentioned. 



upoa all thinga and persons within it. This we think 
is effectually attained ; a draught is created which 
completely carries off this duet ; so that stir the fire 
as you may, and rako out the ashes however violent- 
ly, there come forth no floating particles into the 
room. 

Any chimney mayjbe altered at slight expense, in 
eomformity with this plan. We recommend it tu 
the notice of all neat housewives. 



From Jamaica. — The schooner Joseph Y. Tomkins, 
Taylor, arrived at this port yesterday from Port Roy. 
al. Capt. T. has politely favored us with a file of 
the Jamaica Herald, to the 30th September, from 
which we glean the following items. 

On the night of the 7th September, several severe 
shocks of an earthquake were experienced at Port 
Royal. The Herald says : — 

** There were, indeed, /our distinct shocks within 
the space of about two minutes — but the first was 
truly awful and alarming. Many persons were 
awakened by it and found themselves rocking in their 
beds, while the roofs, shingling of the bouses, and 
furniture were rattling-^the glass on the sideboards 
ringing, and lamps swinging to and fro. It was both 
preceded and followed by a sudden gust of wind, ac- 
companied by rain and a peculiar noise, resembling 
the rumbling of heavy carriages at a distance. The 
indulations were from east to west, and the duration 
of the fiist shock, from 10 to 15 seconds — the other 
three shocks followed in quick succession, but were 
gradually fainter to the lasu It is but Jtoo probable 
that this was but a slight effect of a more dreadful 
and disastrous conruiaion that may have occnred at 
the same moment on the continent ; and we shall 
ook with much anxiety for intelligence from thence.** 

The paper of the 11th says : 

The Earthquake appears from our country IcUers 
to have been severely felt from one end of the Island 
to the other, and to have caused great consternation. 
We have not heard that it occasioned any serious 
damage. Houses, however, have been more or less 
injured ir> almost every parish. 

It is stated in the paper of the 9;h that a serious 
mutiny occured on board the schr. J. Y. Tomkins, 
which sailed from Port Royal on the 9th September, 
during which an attempt was made on the life of the 
master. The captain of a British vessel of war 
observing the schooner's flag hoisted Union doton^ 
sent a boat to her and secured the mutineers. They 
were subsequently taken before the magistrates 
of Port Royal* for examination, the result of which 
was that the full particulars of the case should be sub- 
mitted to the Attomey-General, the men, in the mean, 
lime, remaining, in prison. Col. Harrison, the United 
States Consul, being anxions to enable the vessel to 
proceed on her voyage, was desirous of having the 
offenders delivered over to him, in irons, that he 
might send them homo for trial— but he was informed, 
that, as they had already been given into the custody 
of the authorities there, nothing could be decided 
upon until the Attorney General's opinion was abcer- 
tained. 

The papers are full of complaints of the conduct of 
the ** apprentices,** or negroes, since their emanci 
pation, but make no mention of distarbancos of mo< 
ment. Apprehensions are entertained that owing to 
their refusing to work more than eight hours a day, 
the raising of sugar will cease to be profitable to the 
proprietors. Neither offers of money nor of extra 
allowances by exchange of time, nor reasonings as 
to the mischief which most result in the estates, will 
induce the negroes to work at night. 

The accounts from Dcmarard also represent that 
Island to be in every distracted state. Martial Law 
had peen pooclaimed at St. Kitts, and it was supposed 
the other colonies would require a resort to it. It is 
stated that the negroes had sot all authority st defl. 
ancc. — [Baltimore American. 1 



Mitchell's improved mode of setting grates, oi 
rather conetructing the lower part of chimnies ii 
which grates are used, may be seeh nt 216 Fulton st. 
a few doors above Greenwich st* 

The object of the inventor is to do away with the 
great objection to the use of Coali the Heating dust 
4'rom it, which settles all rcAnd the apartment and 



Latba from Europe. — By the Britanniat Captain 
Sketehleyt from Liverpool, papers to the 2d ult. are 
received. 

Accounts from Spain appear to be in the usual 
state of uncertainty, neither party making any deci 
sive movement. 

In Portugal the Cortez had met, and Don Pedro 
had addressed them in a long speech, for which we 
have not rootn todny. One of the questions pro 
pounded for their consideration is, whether the Re- 
gency now exercised by him should be continued 7 

According to the letters f^om Cvustantinople war 



false rumor had reached and rejoiced the Sultan^ 

appears to have subdued Syria. 

Constantinople, August 5. — A Tartar, arrived a 
few days ago from Sivas, brought despatches from 
Reschid Mehemet Pasha, announcing the death of 
Ibrahim Pasha. According to the statement, this 
Comroander.in-Chiel of the Egyptian army, after be. 
ing defeated by the insurgents from Naplooz, was 
obliged to take refuge with a detachment consisting 
of a few hundred men in a small fortress, whicb, 
after a desperate resistance, was taken by atom.-— > 
Ibrahim was taken alive by the enemy, and put t« 
death in the most barbarous manner. After cutting 
off his hands and feet, the arabs tied him over the* 
mouth of a loaded cannon, and by firing it pot a ler^ 
mination to his sufferings and existence. This infor- 
mation produced the greatest satisfaction to the SuU 
tan, and excited at Court, as well as at the Porte, • 
joy which they could not be controlled. Numeroos 
addresses forwarded to Reschid from Syria, and 
signed by the moot influential men in the country 
were at the same time transmitted to the Porto. 

After an enumeration of the vexations to which 
Ibrahim has subjected them, they implore the assis- 
tance of the Sultan's troops, declaring it their deter- 
mination to rise in mass against their oppressert, as 
soon as the providential interference they selicil 
shall arrive. 

Another letter derected from Syria confirming th* 
death of Ibrahim was sent three days ago to the PaU 
ace. This concurrence of testimony left no douba 
in the Sultan's mind that the information was cor> 
roct, and induced him to issue the most pressing or- 
ders for the departure of the regiment appointed to* 
the reinforcement of the army under the command of 
Redschid Pasha. Yestereay morning a regiment of 
the Imperial Guard was embarked for Kara Miaaal.. 
It is to proceed thence to Iconia where the troops* 
marched from Constantinople, and to establish their 
head-quarters. 

The following circular, addressed by Boghoz 
Bey to the different Consuls at Alexandria, and of 
which a copy arrived in town yesterday, proves that 
the insurrection in Syria has been quelled, and thai 
the Sultan, on reckoning on the dreaded Ibrahim** 
death, has been reckoning without his host : 

«> Sir — I hasten to forward you the translation of 
a letter from His Highness Ibraliim Pasha, dated 
Jesser, the 17th, 1250, (June the 2^) the original of 
which has been sent to Jaffa, and the copy of wliicb 
haa arrived to-day to His Highness, the Viceroy's 
representative, by a dromedary courier. 

" The sheiks and inhabitants of the mountains of 
Naplooz, Jerusalem, and Yebel Kalil, have present, 
ed themselves to solicit pardon. The favor they 
asked has been granted to them, and their act of 
submission has been accepted aa for the past. Every 
one of them returned after warda to bia heme. 

** As there is no reason to doubt that this success 
has been the result of the superiority of arnM •f 
His Highness the Commander-in-Chief, as well as 
ef the kindness and paternal solicitude of His High- 
ness Mehemet Ali, it behoves me to communicat* 
this information to the Consuls of the different En. 
ropean powers in Egypt. " Booiioz Youssouf.** 
•• Alexandria, July 2." 

The latest letters from Syria, arrived in town,4ire 
in date of July the Isi. Ibrahim Pasha was then at 
Jerusalem. The insurrection in Syria was com- 
pletely quelled. Mehomet Ali was at Jaffa, where 
his son was now expected. 

Constantinople, Aug. 4. — The important facts I 
have had in my late communications occasion to re* 
cord were of a nature to lead you to anticipate a 
fresh rupture between tlie Sultan and Mehemet Ali ; 
to. day 1 have to inform you that this event has takea 
place. With one aceord both parties have ** cried 
havoc, and let slip the dogs of war.** At the bead of 
all his disposable troops, the Governor of Egypt, un- 
der pretence of quelling the insurrection in Syria, and 
rescuing his son from the critical position to which, 
as he gave it out, the victorious insurgents had re. 
duccd him, 'has landed in that country and completed 
bis preparations for a new campaign. Upon re- 
ceiving information of the explosion of events it had 
for some time been intent in preparing, the Ports 
greedily seixos this opportunity, which the exag. 
gerated reports transmitted has induced it to con- 
sider as highly favourable to the furtherance of its 
designs, to vindicate its injured rights, and harries 
on as many regiments of the guard and of tlie line 
as the safety ol' Consianiiiiople allows her to spare, 
to reinforce the army Kcdschid Mehemet Pasha has 
collected at Sivas. Tlio fleet is to sail in two days 
hence. A circular, it is 5atd, has been forwarded by 
the Rels Elfendi to the different Embassies st Con. 
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the Porte has adopted of taking coercive measures 
Sgaipst Mehemet Ali, and with the motiTcs on which 
this determination is founded. The principal of these 
are, — the refusal on his part to pay, according to 
the stipulations agreed upon at Kioutayah, the tribute ; 
to evacuate the districts of Oursa and Rana, which 
he has taken possession of without the Sultan's coo. 
•eftt ; and thirdly, the imperious obligation under 
which the Sultan is placed, as the father of his peo- 
ple, to lend a favorable ear to the incessant entrea- 
ties of the population of Syria, which reduced, 
throngh Ibrahim's tyrannical conduct, to the utmost 
despair and misery, implores the intervening pro. 
tection of their legitimate sovereign. A few weeks 
yet, and hostilities will have commenced. 

Still Latbk from Europk. — ^The Pacific, from 
Ijiverpool, the packet of the 8th, is below. We arc 
indebted to *' the mate of the Pacific,'* and he will 
be good enough to accept our thanks therefor, for 
Liverpool, London and Dublin papers of the 6th. — 
We can to-day give but very short extracts, which 
is however the less . material as there is nothing of 
much interest. 

The accounts from Spain are still of a perfectly 
undecided character. Don Carlos seems to keep his 
antagonist busy at the game of hide and seek. The 
following is the latest news from the Spanish frontier: 

Bayonmb, Sbft. 3. — •*We are assured that the 
' two battalions of Gutpuzscoa are dissolved, and that 
the men composing them have returned to their 
homes in the neighborhood of Su Sebastian. 

** Don Ckirlos passed Araiz on the 30th ult." 

Our Bayonno letter, dated the 90th ult., mentions 
that reports were prevalent in that town that the Car. 
lists had been successful in various encounters with 
the troops of the Queen ; but adds, however, thai 
little or no reliance is to be placed in them. Fifty 
mounted Carlist lancers, and a number of wounded 
ami sick, driven from Elisondo by £1 Pastor, had ta- 
ken refuge on the French Territory. 

His consort, whom he left behind in England, is 
dead. 

Portsmouth, Sept. 4th, 1834. 
■ Death of Dan Carlot^M Wife. — ^At noon to-day this 
illustrious Princess, the Donna Franoisca Teresa 
OP Spain, departed this life, in the 36th year of her 
age. She died of internal mortification. She will 
be buried, pro tern,, in the churchyard of Alver- 
stoke, for subsequent removal to Valencia. 

Conspiracies in the Spanish cspital are still spo. 
kon of. Atttempts at insurrection had been made in 
various parts of Spain, but thus far appear to have 
been immediately suppressed. 

A Liverpool paper of the 5th has tlie following 
from Portugal : 

Falmouth, Aug. 31.^This afternoon his Majes- 
ty's brig Royalist, arrived here from Oporto, whence 
she sailed on Wednesday last. Information had 
been received there from Lisbon, announcing the 
election of Don Pedro as Regent, by the Cortes, 
with scarcely a dissentient voice. The choice of 
the Emperor had given much satisfaction at Oporto ; 
it was ORpectedthat the'Queen*s marriage would 
be the next subject for discussion. 

From France the only intelligence of any inter. 
est is that Marshal Gerard, the President of the 
Council, is seriously indisposed. 

VARIETIES. 
Demth hy the hwreting of a Soda Water Bottle. — 
Judge Jrbb, of Rostrevor, Ireland, died suddenly — 
and, as was at first supposed, of Cholera. Late ac 
counts,' however, attribute his death to the explosion 
of a soda water bottle, which he was shaking pre- 
paratory to opening. A fragment of the glass entered 
his thumb, and some efibrts were made to extract it. 
This brought on a serious nervous excitement, to 
whioh the judge was habitually subject, and in the 
course of a few hours became so violent as to ter. 
minate his existence. It is not decidedly stated 
whether the attack partook more of tetanus or para- 
lysis, or whether both series of symptoms were ob. 
servable in the short progress of his fatal malady. 

The Ex^King rf Portugal, — Don Miguel arrrived 
at Milan on the dOth o( August. He took up his 
abode at the hotel called Albergo Reale. In the 
evening he went to the theatre at La Seala, where 
be became an object of great and not very civil cu. 
riosity. The Viceroy has exchanged visits with him, 
but without any formality. Thm Milan CfanUe of xhm 



22d, in its list of arrivals and departures, speaks thus 
about Don Miguel : — " Arrivals — II Signore D. Mi- 
guel da Braganza, from Genoa,** See. 

The Queen Begent of Spain, and her Chamberlain, 
Munox.'^The present position of the Spanish court 
proves the profound observation of Napoleon, " Que 
lee femmee font dee mau9aiee9 poHtiquee, ee laieeant 
toujoure gouvemerpar le easur.'* Heedless of every 
consequence, the Regent has not only publicly ap. 
peared in the Prado with Munos by her side, but she 
has openly insulted the nobility in the person of the 
Duke St. Ildefonso, who on that occasion actually 
rode behind them en ehaeeeur. The nation have 
beheld with indignation her treasures lavished in the 
purchase of houses and equipages for the happy fa- 
voriie, who, to crown the whole, has been appointed 
chamberlain to the queen, an office which gives him 
the entree to her chamber at all hours. A queen- 
mother without a cortejo would be quite a povelty in 
the Spanish annals. The mother of Philip IV. had 
her Valenauela, the mother of Ferdinand her Godoy. 
Christins, the mother of Isabella, is not singular, 
therefore, in this respect.— [Monthly Mag. for Sept.] 

Admiral de Rigny, Minister for Foreign Afifairs, 
is said to bo on the point of marriage with an Ame- 
rican lady possessed of an income of 16,000/. a year, 
but who has two daughters by her former husband, 
each of whom, on attaining her majdrity, will take 
one fourth of this fortune. — [Paris Journal.] 

The speculating ladies, excluded from the upper 
galleries of the Exchange by the President of the 
Tribunal of Commerce, have appointed a committee 
to direct their afiairs ; and an office has been hired 
opposite the Exchange, in Rue Notre Dame des Vic- 
toires, where the ladies will assemble during 'Change 
hours. — [Paris paper.] 

The British revenue cutter Cameleon, lying too in 
the channel oflf Dovert was run down in open day 
light by the British frigate Castor. The cutter fonn. 
dered immediately, and with all her officers and 
crow except (bur, who caught by the bobstays of the 
frigate, or were picked up by her boats. 

The Pope has just promulgated throughout his 
states regulations concerning public executioners, 
their assistants, and their wives. They prescribe 
the cut of their clothes, the hours at which they are 
allowed to appear in public, and the places and 
churches they are permitted to frequent. Among 
other characteristic marks of this fraternity, they 
are required to carry a black stick, wherewith to 
point out the objects they are desirous of purchasing. 
—[French paper.] 

The ancient and formidable fortress of Montgatx, 
in Hungary, was destroyed by fire on the nigbt of 
the 37th July. The flames burst out about eleven 
o'clock, at the northern angle, and spread with such 
rapidity, that in a Yory few hours every part which 
was combustible was consumed. All assistance from 
without was impossible, from the situation ot the cas* 
tie, which was seated on a steep isolated rock. A 
great number of valuable works of art have perished ; 
but fortunately no lives were lost. 

Finder. — Splendor was the passion of his soul : 
splendor of achievement, splendor of renown, splen- 
dor of station and outward circumstances. His very 
pride seems to to have suggested to him that noth- 
ing but splendor was worthy of his muse. His gen- 
ius, to use a figure of his own, was the eagle of 
Jove, that would not be severed from the sceptre 
and the god. These arictrocratic predilections, 
this enthusiastic attachment to munificent monarchs 
and chiefs of ancient fame, were in perfect unison 
with the whole tenor of his destiny ; born, as he 
was, in the iftidst of the PythiaA festival, living sur- 
rounded by shows of solemn pomp, and dying, as he 
had lived, in the foil blaze of public ceremony, in 
the center of a theatre, and while rapt in those emo 
tions ol rejoicing sympathy, wich such scenes were 
sure to awaken in his bosom. — [From an Article on 
Literature, by Sir D. K. Sandford, in "Popular En. 
cyclopedia."] 

The Maoati, or sea-cow, from ten to sixteen feet 
in length, has a head something like a bull-dog, nos- 
irils semi-lnnar, and eyes very spiall and near the 
snout ; it is without ears in outward sppearancot but 
has two small spiracula situated at the back part of 
ihe bead ; mouth large, with sola and protracted 
lips, fitted for laying hold of the grass or herbage 
growing near the piiore; neck short, and body cov. 
orcd with a rough blackish skin, thinly sprinkled 
with bristly hair ; the belly and sides near the uil, 
white. From the shoulders protrude two peatorsl 



fins (the only fins on the animal) resembling arms, 
with which it supports iisell in the water, and whleh 
enables the female to give suck to iu young, who 
receives it from several porous openings or manimn 
in the breast of the animal. The tail is formed like 
that of the whale. It is an amphibious aniiiud« ne- 
ver leaving the water, but leeding upon the aqoatic 
plants and shrubs growing on the borders of the ri- 
vers and lakes, sometimes elevating its head to 
munch at the bushes which overhang them. Its flesh 
is^white and delicate, resembling veal, in appear, 
ance and taste, and particularly when dressed, and 
it will keep good severs! weeks, even in the hot cli- 
mate of which it is a native, when other meat will 
not resist putrefoction for as many days. — ^[Martin's 
West Indies.] 

The Penguin. — At a recent meeting of the Zoolo 
gtcal Society, Mr. G. Bennett read a note on the ha- 
bits of the King Penguin, Aptenodytee Patackmiea^ 
Gmel., as observed by him on various occasioM 
when in high southern latitudes. He described par- 
ticularly a colony of these birds, which covers an 
extent of thirty or forty acres, at the north end of 
Macquarrie Island, in the South Pacific Oeean. The 
number of penguins collected together in this spot 
is immense, but it would be almost impossible to 
guess at it with any near approach to truth, as dur- 
ing the whole of the day and night, 30.000 or 40,000 
of them are continually landing, and an equal nunsber 
going to sea. They are arranged, when on shore, in 
as compact manner, and in ss regular ranks as an 
army of soldiers ; and are classed with the greatest 
order, the young birds being in one situation, the 
moulting birds in another, the sitting hens in a third, 
the clean birds in a fourth, dtc. ; imd so strictly do 
birds in similar condition congregate, that should a . 
bird that is moulting intrude itself among those which 
are clean, it is immediately ejected from among 
them. The females hatch the eggs by keeping them 
close between their thighs ; and if approached dur- 
ing the time of incubation, move away, carrying the 
eggs with them. At this time the male birds go to 
sea, and bring home food for it ; it soon becomes so 
fat as scarcely to be able to walk, the old birds get. 
ting very thin. They sit quite upright in their roost- 
ing places, and walk in the erect position until they 
arrive at the beach, when they throw themselves on 
their breasts^ in order to encounter the very heavy 
sea met with at their landing place. Although the 
appearance of the penguins generally indicates the 
neighborhood, Mr. G. Bennett cited several instances 
of their occurrence at a considerable distance from 
any known land. 

Compreesion. — No one who has not attempted the 
task can fully appreciate the difficulty of compressing 
within prescribed limits the remarks suggested by a 
subject afibrding superabundant materials of interest 
and excitement. When some one asked Sir Walter 
Scett why he did not write his life of Napoleon in 
three volumes, instead of nine, his answer was, *• I 
had not time.'* A reply which will appear by no 
means paradoxical to any who have had the least 
literary experience ; as it is a truism among all siich, 
that it is much easier to amplify than to condense ; 
to be verbose on the roost barren, than concise on the 
most fertile theme. — [Literary Gazette.] 

Daye of the Crea^'oa. ^-Supposing that there are 
inhabitants at the poles of the earth, how must they 
understand the days of the creation ? To them a 
day of light is six months long, and a night of dark- 
ness six months long, and the day made up of night 
and day covers a year, and it is a day, too, limited 
by morning and evening. Such persons, therefore, 
must suppose, upon the literal understanding of the 
days of the creation, that at least six years were 
employed upon the work. So also at the polar cir- 
cles, there is every year one day that is one con. 
titiued vision of the sun for 34 hours, and one con- 
tinued night of 94 hours ; while everywhere within 
the polar circles the dsy and the nights respectively 
arc for six months more than 34 hours, extending 
even as we advance towards the poles through the 
time of many of our days and nights. How ate the 
inhabitants of these regions to understand the week 
of the creation, if limited to the literal interpretation 
of the inspired record ? — [Professor Silliman.] 

The following picture of matrimoaiftl felicity of 
firora the •• King's Own." 

** Mr. and Mrs. Reinsconrt were joined, but they 
were not one. Like many others in this world is 
errjr, the marriage might be typified by a vial« of 
which one half has been filled with oil, and the other 
with water, having a cork in its mouth, which con- 
fined them, and forced them to remain in coritactt al- 
though they refnaed to unite*" 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

ThB LlTUAftT ANB ThBOLOOIOAI* RbvIBW, NoS. I, 

II ud III ; oonducted by Lbonard Wck)D0, Jr. ; N. 
York, D. ArPLBTON & Co.— This well priniod and 
ably conducted ** Review" bad reached its third num. 
ber before it was our fortune either to see or hear of 
ft. We shall not, judging from what has appeared, 
be willing that its future progress should bo as un. 
marked by us as its commencement. 

It is a quaiterly publication, to which the name of 
-** Review** is affixed, rather, it would seem, in com- 
pliance with some notion of the popularity or general 
acceptation of such a designation, than because it 
is, or is intended lo bo, literally a critical Review. 
It is rather a collection of essays periodically issued 
on topics of interest — chiefly religious — but not by 
any maans excluding those purely literary. 

One established rule connected with this work is, 
that each article shall be given under the name of 
the writer. Thus the potitive evils — and, we muat 
aay, the, in some cases, positive benefits — uf anoiiy. 
mous writings are avoided. How it will work re- 
mains to be seen. 

The Editor writer well — appears to bo much con. 
versantwiUi modem languages, and particularly with 
the rich mines of German theology and literature. 
Hts correspondents, lay and clerical, seem to enter 
zealously upon their portions of the labor and re- 
search — greater far tlian is inuginod by those who 
read currently and rapidly what it requires months 
adequately to prepare — requisite for the success of 
vucb a periodical ; and wo caimot but believe that the 
causA of religion and of good letters will derive im- 
portant aid from it. From No. If, we make an ex- 
tract from a paper by the Rev- Mr, Gallandet, on the 
assistance which the language of sii;ns may alford to 
roisfliunarioB among foreign tribes or peoples, while 
the language of each is unknown. We were ninch 
•truck with the results stated by this ingenious and 
indefatigable philanthropirt. 

It is a curious fact, taken in connexion with what 
has just been stated, to show the power of nntwrml 
»ign-langtuigWf that the late Principal of the Ameri 
can Asylum for the deaf and dumb, while engsged in 
their instruction, was able to convey to an intelligent 
pupil whom he had taught for some time, and who 
had become very familiar with the expressions uf his 
countenance, kuiorieal facts, without spelling any 
Vfordw OR hi9jinger$, or usin^ kU arm* at alt in ma 
king gettvref. He would taae, at the suggestion of 
a by-»tander, any event in history, which could bo 
portrayed on canvass, so as to make a graphical pic 
tnre ot it, — and which the pupil had read, perhaps 
some two or three years previous, — but selected at 
random* aud without the most remote allusion to it, 
so that the pupil could even conjecture what it might 
be, — ^and bv the mere expressions of his countenance, 
accompanied with a few motions ol the head, aud at- 
titudes of the body, so distinctly convey the facts, 
that the pupil would immediately write them down, 
in his own Language, on his slate. As an illustration 
of this, the request was made, one day, by an eminent 
painter of our country, that the hiMimieal faei of the 
oenteneing of his tons to deolh bjf the elder Brutnti, 
might be communicated. This was attempted in the 
.mode that has been mentioned, and with entire suc- 
cess. The pupil hod, indeed, road the account, it 
may be, some two or three years previous, but no at. 
luBion whatever was made to it, by any other com- 
munication than that of certain expressions of ihe 
countenance, motions of the head, and attitudes of 
the body. 

Keeping these things in mind, let us proceed to 
the examination of our subject. Let us suppose a 
missionary to be landed on one of the islands af the 
Faciiie Oeaao, for the purpose of conveying to the 
minds of its inhabitants the interesting truths ot the 
GoepeL 'Fbey are entirely ignorant of the English 
^9*MV^ *i><^ <he missfomiry is supposed to be as 
tgnorant of theirs. It is in vain for him to begin with 
patting a grammar or dictionary of his 



first be learned, before they can advance a single 
step in their intercourse with each other. Unoer 
these circumstances the missionary's first attempt 
will naturally be, to learn the language of the island* 
How is be to do tlna 7 He points to the most oom- 
mea objects, and inquires their names ; thus he may 
eftsiiy learn the names of every thing which immedi- 
ately addresses itself to some one of the senses. — 
In all this he learns nothing by the eer, excepting 
indeed the names of the mere sounds of animals, or 
of nature, or of music : besides these, all his know, 
ledge of this part of the vocabulary of the island is 
obtained through the medium of the eye* True, the 
name or ordinary sign for these various objects is 
an oral one ; but thia is quite a different thing from 
the import o{ this sign, which might as well have 
been expressed by an appropriate gesture, or by the 
manual alphabet of the deaf and dumb, or by written 
characters. 

But let us advance s step farther. These objects 
which are addressed to the senses, are not always 
accessible. The missionary may have forgotten the 
name of an animal, a tree, or a nteneil, and may 
wiah lo have it repeated. The object most be found, 
before its name can bo revived. But were the mia. 
sionary familiar with the language of signs, and a 
little practice would make the native equally so, 
without stirring from the shade of the tree under 
which they were conversing, they can, inimagina- 
tion, gather round them all the objects of the visible 
world, and fix their names in i he memory. These 
signs, too, being actuol portraits ot the objects, serve 
more easily to recall them when the arbitrary sound 
which denotes them may have eacaped from the re 
collection. 

But this is comparatively the least important part 
of the labor of the missionary. He now wishes to 
learn the terms which denote liie most etmraion ae 
tions and affections of the body ; for instance, to eat, 
to drink, to walk, to run, lo ride, to sleep. Must 
he wait till he and the native see some person en 
gaged in these actions ; or aball be make a sign de 
scriptive of tbem 7 The sign would be easily un 
derstood, and the name settled. In this respect he 
gsins no new knowledge by the ear; whatever ho 
learns is acquired by tho eye. Ho and his compan 
ion are as it were dbaf and dums. lie next is anx- 
ious to lesrn the words which denote some of the 
familiar occupations of life, perhaps to boil, to bake, 
to cut, to kindle a fire, to build a hut. Must he go 
where these processes are actually in progreas 1^- 
He needs not, if ho is familiar with the language of 
signs and gestures' lie describes a kettle by signs; 
he places the wood beneath it ; he filla it with wa- 
ter ; he kindle* the fire ; he portrays the bubbling o 
the water $ he dips his finger into it, and draws it 
out suddenly, as if it were scalded. He has before 
learned the name of water ** and what do you call 
thtebubbting water.** he inquires; ** this water which 
burns ray finger? The reply furnishes him with the 
name ho sought, and a sign is also established for 
ihe art of boiling, which may be profitably used in 
various other instances. And in a similsr way he may 
acquire the meaning of all other terms, descriptive 
of common transactions, still it is his eye which 
teaches him, and not his ear. He is still, aa well 
as his companion, practically dbap and dum s. 

The various emotions of the heart, the founda- 
tion, let it be remembered, of all moral and religi- 
ous instruction, perhaps next demand the attention 
of our missionary. He may uuer the worda ferr 
and Aele ten thousand times, and aak as often the isl 
ander what are the corresponding terms in his Ian 
guage, but to no purpose. A mother passes wbo is 
caressing her infant with parental tenderness, and 
two friends soon follow her, who are exhibiting, by 
tbei r looks and conversationr the emotion of love. — > 
Now he has something upon which to ^n the atten 
tion of the native, and inquires by whst term he de- 
notes this feeling. The eswt not the ear, is still the 
medium of intercourse. But ho might have portray- 
ed a womaa by appropriate signs, and the infant 
whom she cat esses, and the friends who were con 
versing together, without waiting to have these scensi* 
actually uke place ; and« in addition to this, ex- 
hibit the emotion of love strongly in his own counie- 
tenance. The islander at once comprehends him ; 
and thus a new word, and a new symboltcal siitn arc 
settled for future use. hy similar processes oi 
description, he msy speedily add the names of all the 
passions and emotions of his vocabulary. 

He advances to the operations oi the intellect ; 
and what an herculean taak is before him ! By what 
process shall he prereut to the observation of the isl 
ander, such operations of the mind, as to think, to 
remomher, to forget, to underetand, to contemplate 






tongue into 
ilmir hands, and they cannot furnish him with one ofj 
theirs. Words either of his or their language nrustllto imagine. He sees at a distance a man bnUding 



hialiMt;. the man finds a difli^cttlty in the construe* 
tion of the door ; he stope and Msiimiis the attitude 
of thought. The moment is a bfipjr <uie«. etni \h^ 
missionary inquires by what term tnat visible ejihiln. 
tion of the internal werkil^ of the mind is denoteily 
and receives a satisfuc^ery reply. But this ilTuJstra. 
live example might not.have o^cnrred for hours^ or 
even for days. By the language of •igos, however, 
he can portray thia ver^ example, and a hundred 
others equally pertinent ( and thus» on the spot, ac' 
quire the new word which be seeks. 

He rises from the ground : he describes by signs 
the setting of the sun, &nd the appearing of the 
stars, covering the whole concave of the sky ; be 
puts himself in the attitude of contemplation : his 
eyes leisurly survey the immense asseniblsge of the 
heavenly hosts, his eountenaaee exhihils the ac- 
tings of his soul. The islander wiio has already 
caught with enthusiastic ardour this hew and fescin. 
ating language, immediately utters.in his own tongue, 
the word which denotes «* to eontemplete." Stindie 
eye claims the honor of being the teacher ; the eat 
serves only the hninble purpose of furnishing en 
arbitrary name, by which the imagination msy a- 
gain form, and the memory revives the associated 
thought. 

Our fellow students need a few adjeetivee to add 
lo their nomenobture; eticli ashifhena low, hard 
and Boft, long and short, round and sqimre, hold and 
cowardly, alive and tiead. They are quickly learn- 
ed : for the various objects to wlueh tlieee epitfaets 
belong can easily be presented to the imagination 
by aigns, and also the qualities whieh are denoted 
by the above-meptiorted terms. And ail this is done 
while onr missionary and his friend are calmly re- 
posing beneath their liread-firuit tree. 

And now pronouns must be learped* and the caaes 
of nouns, aaid the oompnrison of adjectives, and the 
moods and tenses of vdrbs. ** J give you a fish,** 
says the missionary : «* what ie that in your Isn- 
guage 7*' He- speaks an unknown tongue ; Init he 
makes the sign for a lisb: he pelms to himself aa 
possessing it ; he haiMls it to his coaipenion, and 
signifies that he will not take it back, that it is to 
belong to his companion. He is immediatfly fur- 
nished with the appropriate phrase. He multiplies 
examplee. and he soon luts a little steek of .phrases, 
by comparing of whieh together he begins to 
elicit the structure and idioms of the language.— 
Were he not to pursue this course, he must 
wait day after day till the suitable occasions oe. 
cur. illustrative of the phraaee, the import mS which 
heeeeka. **How manyteneee hfkve your, verbs?** 
The qiiestion ie useless. He must alludjs to some 
known past, and some anticipated future eventt in or- 
der to obtain knowledge on tbi^ |K>int ; and what 
carefiUness is necessary, if he depends on the com- 
mon occurreiices of lifc, As they transpire during 
his intercourse with the nativef^ in order to atquire 
an af^uraite knowledge of this vttf qlflleuU part of 
fill langUagfes T But if he has Well sett ted, by sp. 
propriate signs, the diurnal motion of the great lu. 
minary of heaven, the suecessidnof daya and nights, 
of weeks and months, nay of houVs and minutes, all 
of which is quite practicable ; and if' he is expert in 
describing motions snd actions, he can easily pour- 
tray a variety of events in such an drder and connex- 
ion, as to mark all the varieties of time, and thus 
ascertain how this order and succession sre denoted 
in all the various tenses of language which it is his 
aim to acquire. 

Lbttbbs to THB YoDHo, by Mabt Jamb jBweavar» 
i vol. ; N« York, D. AwrunQH ^ Co.-^Thene let. 
ten have not, that «e ard awivet htfen prei««««d he- 
lore in an Ameriean edUien%.UMUch;jth9y Imve gone 
through several editionajn Gnginoft 

They are, we are esanred by the writer 10 her pre* 
fatory remarksi a real and fiot a fictMious corr0S|>on. 
dence — though namea are of eonrae suppressed. 
They are the letters of a pure, hwvble and enlight- 
ened Christian, who has stndied the human heei 1,110 
temputions and its weakneaaes, and has found one 
only safe reliance for strength— and who earnestly 
atmes to impart to hK young friend a een^e .of the 
jwceeaity and vnlue of ^arly acquiring the aanie re- 

ance. 

We extract letter XVU. on the dangers of emula- 
tion and ambition, ae worthy to be4e«p4y eonflidered. 

My Dear — «- : Prom what I have obeerved and 
heard of you, and from what I rocolleet' of myself 
at your age, I think I utiderstend yotff Vrei^iit suwe 
df feeling, your tastes^ desires, Oj^qibni, and Mnd- 
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Mrats. From having drawn thorn out into action, 
ami from having eiQoyod and anffored thoir oonao. 
qnencea, I know too whence they come* and whi. 
tber they tend. To thia you will attribute my affec- 
ti onate anxiety on yoar acconnt. 

My lovOf you are ambitioua ;— vague, reatleas, 
ever-changing desirea occupy your mind, and your 
heart is full of those fair ehadowa with which ro- 
ma:ice dtaguises reality. What kind of diatinciion 
ia beet worth having you have not yet decided ; but, 
as least unattainable in the preaent state of society, 
perhaps your thoughts fix most frequently on intel- 
lectual celebrity. I say celebrity, for I do not be. 
lieve that intellectual acquirements would fulfil your 
vision. Your judgment is convinced of the neces- 
sity of spiritual religion ; oceaaionally you are touch- 
ed with a sense of its worth and sweetness, bufyou 
do not believe that it is in itself all-suflicient to make 
you happy, and your heart rebels frequently against 
its requirements. You are well aware that you can- 
not compromise with God ; ** that you are not your 
own ; that, as ** bought with a price," you are bound 
to surrender ail you are, and all you possess, to his 
•ervioe; to account your talents a delegated trust, 
for the use of which you ane responsible, and tlie 
glory of which appertains to him ! Now this loving 
Uod. with ** all the understanding," if a stumbling 
block at which thousands have stumbled, and tens ol 
thousands have fallen to rise no more. To toil, de- 
serve, and acquire, without the stimulus supplied by 
personal ambition, or an exulting consciousness of 
superiority ; to receive praise and render it to God 
untouched : to strive for victory and inscribe the tro- 
phy with the name of another^4his you feel is a **hard 
tayiiig.*' Yet, herein lies true happinea* and true 
distinction. Personal aggrandisement is the stately 
phantom, of which desire to glorify God was once 
the warm and living substance. It expired in Para- 
dise with Adam's innocence, but divine grace can 
revive it even here ; and it starts into full life and 
beauty, in that region whor'e each glorified spirit 
casts his crown at the foot of Him who gave it. — 
* Was not David, making magnificent preparations 
for the temple which another was to build, and re- 
nouncing even the glory of those preparations, no- 
bier and more distinguished than the same David 
numbering his people from vaia-glorious pride ? My 
love, you are dazzled with the dew-drops of earth, 
because you do mit raise your eyes to the sun in hea- 
ven. The queen of Sheba thought no m>re of the 
glory of her own court, when she had seen the ear. 
passing excellence of Solonum's ; and Paul, after 
he knew him who alone ** hath life and immortali- 
ty,** could cheerfully ** account all thinga but loss** 
for the excellency of that knowledge. Love, the 
oooetraming love of Chxiat, can alone render this 
self-renunciation easy and delightful — but it can do 
so ; can enable a aoal really to like, and rest eon- 
tented with, tife*8 most secluded path, and most un* 
obtrusive occupations. But • do not misunderstand 
me, and suppose that this renders the cultivation 
of oar talents unlawful, or unnecessary. Never let 
indolonce, as an excuse for-eupineness, say to vv 
nity, as Balak did to Balaam, •« Thy God hath kept 
thee back from honor.** Had you the mind of an an. 
gel, religion would not circumscribe ita exercise — 
it would allow you to know, and desire to know ; to 
learn, and deterinine to learn— all that art, imagina- 
tion, and science have placed within human reach. 
One thing religion certainly does — it claims a right 
to preacribe the motive by which we shaH be actua- 
ted, and the ofaieot at which we shall aim ; bot sore- 
ly, the gloiy of ** Uim who fiUeth all things,** ie no 
mean motive, and the everlasting welfare of our feU 
low-creatures, no imworthy otiject. Besides, with 
this apparent eubieetioB, it entwinea oar happiness ; 
and in oJBchaiige for the wild liberty of living to our- 
selves, it ofTers a joy which the world cannot gtre, 
a peace which it cannot uke away. 

Bot I have overlooked one material point in the 
argument. Distinction is not, as David says, of our- 
selves : *' It eometli neither from the east, nor from 
the west, nor from the south, but God is the judge : 
He putteth down one and setteth op another.'* Anxi. 
ety, therefore, on this point, is vain even on the 
ground of probabilities, which, in regard to woman, 
are as one to ten thousand against her attaining it. 
Agam, if an early desire of distinction has often 
been the pledge and concomitant of genius, it has yet 
ofteneif beenaesodated %pithr presumptuous medioc- 
rity. I ant; ^wevtfr, *1frbtf ' of^^'tirgument ; so, I 
doubt not, are you ; let .us therefore forget this pre- 
sent world^-md Mftlrte ilhtt coming day when Qod 
shall manifest that all which has been •• highly e»- 
teenied 'among men,** hsa, in hia sight, been ** abo. 
miiia^ien." Wotikl you then be some sparkling wit, 
•radmifod poet, or erudite scholar, who, having 



wbcrlly sought his own glory, and wholly received 
hie reward in this life, has nodiing further to expect ; 
or the Chriatian, who, with one ulem or with five, 
has ** occupied for his Lord f* What you would 
wish to be then, resolve to be now. F^ine*8 trum- 
pet will be silent in that day, and the approbation of 
God seen to be what it is even now— all that con- 
fers distinction. Read the first four chapters of the 
first ot (Corinthians as often as you are tempted to 
covet the pride of life, or ** the honor that cometh 
from men." 1 do not expect that your bean will 
agree with my present statements ; but I hope for 
the future ; I hope for a blessing on the privileges 
which you are now enjoying ; I hope, too, that you 
are not indiaposed to ask, ** W'lat is truth 7" at a 
higher tribtmal than that of human reason, and with 
a more teachable spirit than that of him who first 
asked the question. One thing you can do ; you 
can, by a painful efibrt, bot one well worthy of 
being made, resolve to read neither poetry nor fie- 
tion till your mind ia steadied. Dr. Johnson says, 
" It ia easier to be abstemious than to be temperate;** 
I think you will find it easier to abstain altogether, 
than to taste moderately. If, however, you cannot 
make thia resolution, at least read neither poetry 
nor fiction that will kindle and increaae the faneiee 
and desires of which your heart is already too full ; 
at least let it be the fiction fulleat of truth, and 
the poetry fullest of thought. I now bid you fare- 
well, assuring you of my affectionate interest in your 
welfare. 

Tales or trb Garden or Kosciusko, by Saml. L 
KMArr ; N. York, Wjut & Taow.— This fanciful 
title — derived from the circumstance that it was on 
the little spot amid the rocks of Westpoint which 
bears this name, that the idea of relaxing his mind 
from severer labor by a series of light tales, first 
struck the author — ^ushera forth several atoriea un- 
connected with each other, but each possessing a 
due share of intereat. The Exile is particularly 
well told. 

The New Eholand Maoazinb, for October. Bo^ 
ton : J. T. Buokinoham. 

Tub KNtcKERsocKBa, for October. New York : 

J. DlSTUaNBl.L. 

Thb Pookbt Annual ; New York : J. Dutubmbll. 

The first named of these pertodioala is, aa usu 
al, varied, original, and spirited. We copy a 
paper on Moitni Auburttt because, we do hope New 
York will one day have auch a cen»etery, and be. 
cause there are spots on our island, not much far- 
ther from the City Hall than Mount Auburn is from 
Boston, where nature offers every attraction of hill 
and dale, and woods, rocks, and water, for such a 
final resting-place. [For the extract referred'to, ? ee 
page 638.] 

The Knickerbocker is good this month ; but we 
have no room for extracts. 

The Pocket Annual, is at once an almanac, pock- 
ct and memorandum book, with a list of public offi- 
cers ; and finally, some good literary extracts and 
various engravings. It is convenient, portable and 
pretty. 

Tub Wbstminstbr Review por April, being No. 
U of the republication of the Foreign Reviews ; N. 
York, Thbodobe Foster. — We notioed the first 
number of this republication when it appeared. The 
numbers of each Reytow — and the enterprise em- 
braces four, the London, Foreign, Edinburg and the 
Westminster — will commence with a new volume. 
The type, paper, and general execution of this re- 
publication are very good. 

Bernardo del Carpio, a Ilistoiical Novel of the 
Eighth Century : from the Spanish of Don Jorge 
Montgomery. New York: Harper A; Brotrbrs. — 
This tale is rather curious as an aniiquot than inter- 
esting, either by its incidents, or any particular fide- 
lity in ite narrative. It goes back to the period of 
the PaUdins and the fieldfjof Roncenseltes — but it 
fails to present them vividly to our modern eyes. 

Gathrrino Potatoes.— Recollect tbat potn- 
tof 8 shonld not be exposed to the sun vihen 
(lig^in^ them, any longer than can be possibly 
avoided. 



SUMMARY. N 

The President of the United States returned to 
Washington, on Tuesday week, in health. 

A letter from Dr. Isaac Hulse, of the U. S. Navs| 
Hospital at Pensaeola, stales that up to the 8th inot. 
forty cases o(yeWno fever had occurred on board the 
U. S. schr. Grampus. ' Four of the crew bed died, 
three of whom with black vomit. He atA-ibutes the 
oriffin of the disease to the decayed condition of the 
ceiling of the Grampus. 

Early lee, — The Germantown Telegraph of Wed 
nesday says: ** On Tuesday morning, ice was formed 
iu that vicinity, to the thickness of ntsrly the eighth 
of an inch.** 

Destructive Oale. — A heavy rain commenced on 
the Miasissippi, in the region of Natchez, on Ttieo- 
day, the 2d ult., and continued till the Sunday fol- 
lowing. On the intervening Friday and Sunday a 
violent gale was experienced, which *' prostrated 
every thing,** and caused an immense destruction of 
crops for -a great distance along the Mississippi. 

AecidemL — At the latroch of the EScho yesterday 
rooming, a small boat, containing two men and one 
woman, being near her stem, was drawn into • posi- 
tion where it was capsized in the whirl occasioned 
by recoil o( the surges in the wake of the vessel — 
by which means one of the men waa unfortunately 
drowned. 

Troy, Monday. — Stage Accident. — We learn that 
one of Walbridge*^ line of stages for the north, yes. 
terday morning upset near the Washington Hail, in 
this city, in consequence of a wheel running off. — 
Nine passengers were in the stage, two of whom 
were severely injured. Mr. J. M. M*Alieter, of Al- 
bany, bad his arm badly fractured, and another gen- 
tleman is now at Washington Hall, considerably in- 
jured. Six out of the nine passengers were unable to 
proceed on their journey. 

[fVom the Journal of Cowunerce.] 
Wau« Strbbt Church. — We understand that the 
Trustees of the Wall Street Church have, with the 
boat legal advice, determined that the eondttione of 
the gift of the land upon which the church atanda, 
are such that it cannot be sold and the proceeds in* 
vested in other propony for the use of the church. — 
It has been determined therefore to rebuild the pre- 
sent edifice without delay. Besides the difiknity 
above mentioned, the tomba are private property. 

This difllcuhy did not stand in the way of build- 
ing large stores, for the sake of the profit to be de- 
rived from them, on part of the church yard ; to make 
room for which the sacred asbee of the dead were 
tosaed about with horrid indifference. The orgai 
of veneration — for the dead at least — ^thougfa strongly 
developed in the oavage American, belonga not we 
fear to his civilized destroyers. 

Anniversary Celebration. — On Thursday evening 
three of our diocesan societies held their annual 
meeting in St. John's Chapel. The celebratioo was 
preceded by appropriate religious services conducted 
by the Bishop, who presided on the occasion. The 
congregation was numerous, and a great proportion 
of the clergy was present. The report of the Tract 
Society was first read, by the Rev. Aldert Smedes, 
jun., of Christ Church. Resolutions expressive of 
the sstisfaetion with which it had been heard, and of 
the importance of the cause, were then offered b^ 
Rev. T. S. Brittan. Next followed the report of 
Aux. N. Y. Bible and Common Prayer book Society, 
which waa read by William Betts, fieq. Similar 
resolutions were then submitted by the Kev. J. F*. 
Schroeder, who, by a reference to the early hiatory 
of the Church of England, illustrated the imporiant a. 
gency of B^iacopaliansin the dissemination and expo- 
sition of the Scripture. The Report of the Education 
and Missionary Society was then read by the Rev. 
Hugh Smith, Rector of the Mission Church of the 
Holy Evangelists. It was longer than the other re- 
ports, but was a clear and well written document, 
and presented several views of much imerest and im- 
portance. This was followed by an animated effusion 
from the Rev. Lot Jones, of the Misfjon Church of 
the Epiphany, on the paina and pleasures of the Mis* 
eionary life. The ceremonies of the evening wet4 
thei^ closed with appropriate devotional exerdsee.— 
[Churchman.] 

Fort Adame.—ldoTo than five hundred mennre 
employed on the great Fort, at theentrance of New- 
port Harbor. The woekly disbursemente are abottt 
t welf e tfaoueand dollars. ^ 
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AMERICAN RAIIJIOAD JOURNAL, AND 



Fa IE or THE Ambrioan Ijvstitotb at Niblo*s. — 

The goDeul renult of our examination of the vari- 

oaa articlea presontcd at this exhibition is, that at. 

though it seems to us lees varied, and, as a whole, 

less attractive, than preceding ones, there is mani- 

fast improvement in the quality and workmanship of 

the articles exhibited ; and that we take to be the 

best evide*nce of the value of such annual shows. 

It would be quite impossible for us to enumerate, 

after a single visit,-i-(we have not been able to find 

time for a second,) all, or even any considerable por. 

tiou, of the goods, wares, and varieties exhibited. 
In noticing, iherotbre, as we shall now proceed to 
do, some specimens, it must not be taken as a slight 
of others. 

The first objects that arrested our attention, were 
three carriages of diflferent oonstruction, in the co 

vered walk. 

183, is a dbublo-scated phaeton, leather top ex- 
tending over the whole, with a coachman's seat, re- 
movable at pleasure, and the front seat of the phsB. 
ton so arranged, as to be turned round, and become 
faced to the horses. The makers aie J. Cooke ^ 
Son, and in this sample they have turned out a very 
finished piece of work. 

No. 54 — a four-wheeled Stanhope, with two seats 
and small rumble behind, which, when not needed, 
is shoved in, so as not to be seen at all. Makers, 
loaac Muc 4* Son. This is also an extremely well 
flni sued carriage, and witiial, light and tasty. 

No. 405 — a one-horse Stanhope wagon, with turn, 
over scat — some makers. 

Entering the saloon, the eye hardly knows where 
to rest. Looking, however, to the left, we found 
McDonald Clark, or a bust that is his fac simile, 
watching ail who entered. We went up to it at 
itnce, and have rarely seen a better likeness, better 
executed. The materiel is a composition, whic 
ukes all the polish, and seems to have almost the 
solidity of marble. Beside the poet, is the head 
of a dead infant, where the calm repose of death is 
admirably typified. The sculptor of both is Jameo 
V' 8t9ut^ of 566 Broome street. These busts stand 
on two SeaglioU columns, imitating marble admire, 
bly, and at a price greatly below that of marble. 
These imitations, in all varieties, are executed by 
Clark 4* Dogherty, 40 Hamersley street. 

Passmg theace along the north side of the saloon 
there is a great variety of shell-work, ingeniously 
and laboriously put together. In a frame by itself, 
there is a ladies* cape and hat in feathers, made by 
Mrs. Liltle, 440 Washington street. At the extre- 
miiy of this walk, are some sculptured marbles, ox- 
eeuted with a good deal of delicacy and skill — a 
part by Wm- Emgleoon, 150 Broadway, and others 
by R. J. Brown, of Greenwich street. A centre ta. 
ble of dark and variegated Egyptian maiblr, with 
pedestal of the same, the whole of great beauty 
and finish, which we afterwards saw in another 
part of the saloon, is also, of the manufaciore 
of H* I. Brown. A case of Shears, part of them 
of what was described to us as German silver — 
the cutting part of the best steel — aeemed to 
attract much notice. Near them, Flutes finished 
with great nicety, and with stops more, one would 
think, than ton fingers could govern ; and Guiurs, 
from J. H. AtwiU^s, Broadway, that Spaniards even 
might covet, tempted musical amateurs ; while other 
persons more on household goods intent, were exam- 
ining and admiring some Spermaceti Candles of the 
manufacture of Samuel Judd — hard, polished and di. 
aphanous as finest alabaster. Close by were some 
loaves of refined Sugar from R, S, ^ A, Stwtrt^ 
Greenwich street, white and close grained as Parian 
marble. Turning irom which, the Perfumes, Soaps 
and toilet accessories in every variety, of Johnson ^ 
Co. of 35 Cedar street, agreeably arrest the senses 
both of sight and smell. Hard by is a fine display of 
Broadcloths, soft and glossy to the toach^-of the co 
lor, seeing them by gas light, we could not judge. 
Among them were the ** Denny cloths," irom Ox 
ford, Maes.; cloths manufactured from Aixterican 
wool at Marlborough, Ulster co., by Jno. Buckley. 
Farther on, some pieces of Nankeen, made by the 
LonodaU Co., Rhode Island, from nankeen cotton 
grown in Georgia, might welt pass for Chinese goods ; 
pext some American calicoes oi the fashiouvble pat 
terns of the day, manufactured by A. Rohinoon, Fall 
River, Mass., and aold by Brown, Brothers £ Co. 
here, would, aa it seemed to ua, bear coroparia«in, 
both aa to texture and colors, with the best imported 
fahrics. India Rubber too, put to strange uaes, may 
here be aeen : garments light and well finished, and 
withal impervious to the rain, from the Moxburyfae- 



tery, Maas. ; life preservers of the same material, 
and cushions, to be inflated as required. These ate 
all for sale here at Winolow^o, 66 Maiden lane. 

At the extremity of the Saloon there were Carpet 
rugs of substantial fabric and bright colore froqn Low- 
ellt Mass., alao good Oil Cloths from Lansingburg, 
in this State. Many articles of cabinet furniture 
were here exhibited. A centre table inlaid with 
diflferent woods, by Wm. PUeker, cabinet maker, 38 
Eiiu atreoi, very handsome : a secretary, of the finest 
grained and most highly polished mahogany, with 
every convenience, by B. Booek, cabinet maker, 196 
Broadway ; a counting hoUse desk and table, perfect 
in its arrangement — alao two highly finiabed muaic 
stools, by Samuel Carter, cabinet maker, 51 Beek- 
man street ; sofa bedp, by Briekleo, that might pasa 
for handsome sofas in the best furnished apanmeuts ; 
the same by WoolUy, 578 Broadway, and so con. 
structed aa that the sacking bottom can always be 
drawn tight. Mr. Woolley has also some very in. 
geniouR cots for sick persons, whereby the pe ition 
may be varied without eflfort on their part. Among 
many imitations of marble on wood, we were struck 
with those by Geo. Birdt grainer, 148 Sullivan street. 
A case of composition ornaments, such as capitals 
of colunms. friezes, d&c. by John Tallier, manufae. 
turer, 185 Spring street, introduced lis to a new and 
valuable invention. 

Returning towards the entrance and hastily glanc- 
ing at aome handaome ailver from Marquan^o, 
Broadway, and from Tkomoote$, 129 William street, 
among the latter two particularly pretty fruit baskets, 
at the famous display of the various articles of sta- 
tionary from D, FeWe, and at two Indians carved 
to the life, though in a little, out of a solid block 
of mahogany, by J. Dod^e ^ Son, 75 Columbia at., 
and intended as a front stauchion of fire engine No. 
4 — a rapid turn In the gallery brought under our 
notice aeveral highly finished pianos — some cspital 
specimens of writing, by loaae F. Bragg — the beau- 
tiful head of a beautiful child, painted in oil, by H. /. 
Uubard, now of Baltimore, and known formerly 
ivhen Master Hubard, for hia akill in cutting paper 
likenesses — a spirited sea piece, in water colors, by 
J. W. Hill, and the portrait, in oil color, of a boy— 
well done-*by Marekant — and here, for today, we 
must stop our fairing. 

Tin Fair. — We hope to be able to continue our 

notice of this interesting exhibition ; meantime we are 

informed, and ao state, that instead of fewer articles 

than heretofore being in exhibition, there were laat 

evening fifty-three more contributora than on any 

previous occasioi, and the number was still in. 
creasing. The greater extent of the saloon and gal- 
leriea has the efi*ect of apparently diminishing the 
extent of the shew. 

The CoMMCifCBMKNT OF Columbia Coixbor took 
place yesterday. 

The Procession moved from the College at half 

past 9 A. M. passing through Park Place, Broadway, 

Walker and Varick streets, to St. John's Chapel, in 

he following order : — 
Janitor of the College. 
Studeiila or Arts. 

Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
p......^. (Bachelor of Ann. 

rirJ!f.»tL < CamildaiKs for the XKifree of Blaster of Arts. 
Oraduatea. ^Il„j,„ of Arta. 

Honorarv Members of the Phllolcxian aiid reiiholiigian 8o- 
cIcUas. 

Teachers ofthe Grammar School of Col«imMa Cellcfa 

Priiicipala of Public Schools and Acadcmlea. 

Faculty ol Arts of Columbia College. 

The Preaident. 

Trustees ofthe College. 

Alumni of Klng*s Collegx . 

Governor and Lieutenant Governor of the State. 

Members ofthe Legislature from tlie Chy and County of New 
York. 

Mayor ofthe City. 

Regents of the Uolveislty. 

Foreign Mlnisiers. 

Jndges of the United States. Bute, an<l City Courts. 

MembeiB of Congress. ' 

Suangers of distinction. 

Foreign Consuls. ^ . ,. . ^ 

Commandbig Ofllcers ofthe Army and Navy of the United 
States. 

Civil Oflccrs of the United Sutea. 

Corporation of the t^ty. 

Clergy and Profwsors of Th«mloglcal Seminaries. 

Officers of the State Medical Sticleiy and of the Medical So 
clciy ofthe City and County of New York. 

Presldeat and Professors ol Uie College ol Physicians and 
Surgeons. _ „ ^ 

Officers of the University of the City of New-Yerk. 

Chy and Oonnty Officers. 

Trustees of the PnMIe Schools. 

TriMees of the High School Society. 

Officers and Members of Literary Societies. 

iHScersand Menibera of the Academy of Fine Arts. 

Officers and Membeiaof the NailoiMl Academy of Dealgn. 

When the procession arrived at the Church, the 



exercises of the day were opened with prayer by th« 

President, after which the Candidalea for the Da- 

greo of Bachelor of Arte delivered their Oraiione 

in the following 

OxDBa. 

I. Latin Salutatory Addreas, with an oration, *' Ne- 
que majua aliud neque preatabillQs humani generis 
tiatura Invenias.** — ^laaae C. Delaplaine. 

Mutie. 
9. English Salutatory Address, with an Oration on 
*' The comparative efiecta of Geniua and Induatry." 
^William H. Hyde. 

JfttStC. 

3. An Oration on «* The Mooriah Character." — 
Samuel E. Johnson. 

4. An Oration on ** The Dignity of Human Na- 
ture." — Henry Heyward.* 

5. An Oration on <* The difficulty of formhig a 
Correct Eetimate of Cbaraoter." — Edward K. Ilry. 
er.* 

6. An Oration on " The Geoiua and Influence of 
Women." — William M. Allen. 

ilficsie. 

7. An Oration on ** The Causes of the Progress 
of Society in Modem Burope." — John Conger. 

8. An Oration on ** the influence of imagination 
upon intellect, conatdered particularly with re- 
ference to Fictitioud Writings.*'— Richard E. 
Mount, Jr.* 

9. An oration on ** The excellence of ComnHm 
Sense, considered particuhirly in ite application to 
Philosophy." — William Demarest. 

MuMie. 

10. An Oration on "Education" — ^William Dennia.* 

II. An Oration on ** Memory ."-^^ Alexander 
Major.* 

13 An Oration on ** The Power of Superatition." — 
Robert S. Swords. 

13. An Oration on *' The Characteristics of the 
Mathematician." — William M. GiUepsie.* 

14. An oration on *• The Importance of Political 
CSconomy aa a Branch of Education." — John S. 
Heard. 

Muoie. 

15. An Oration on«* The Inetitutiona of Chivalry.' 
— William B. Casey. 

16. An Oration on *• The Republican Form of Go. 
venma^nt."— James M. Cockrofk. 

18. An Oration on ** The Pleasures and Advanta- 
ges of a Cultivated Taste."-^ James M. Beekman. 

18. An Oration on *« The Pursuit of Happineaa." 
— Philip Rhinelander.* 

Muoie. 

19. An Oration on **The Insufficiency of the 
Light of Natural Reason." — Lloyd Windsor. 

30. An Oration on •* English Poetry."— WiUiam 
G. King.* 

31. An Oration on •* The benefite derived from 
Intellectual Pursuits." — William fyockeroft.* 

33. An Oration on «<The Troubadoura."— -Wil. 
liam Dodge. 

S3. An Oration on ** The Evidences afforded to 
the Truth of Christianity by ita contrast with the 
Sy Wms of Ancient Philosophy." — Benjamin S. Hun- 
tington.* 

Haste. 

The Honorary Teatimontals were then announced 

and presented by the President, after the following 

explanatory remarks : 

By a atatute of this College, it ia ordained, that 
at the concluding examination, ther^ ahall be award- 
ed in each Class, a Gold Medal to the student of the 
beet general staiiding ; and also to the student of the 
beat standing in each particular department of study, 
a Silver Medal ; and to the second beet student, a 
Medal of Bronxe ; which honora are directed to be 
awarded and conferred at the Annual Commenee* 
ments. We now proceed to the performance of that 
gratelul duty. Those students, therefore, to whom 
Medals were adjudged at the late concluding exa. 
mination of the several clasaea, will preaent them- 
aelvea upon the stage, in the order in whicfi their 
names are called. 

I* Sentor Class* 

The Gold Medal for the Student ofthe best gene- 
ral standing in the claaa, to Isaac C. DELAFLArNn. 
I. In the Department of Conetitutional Jnriapru- 
deuce— 

1. The Silver Medal, to Edwako K. Beyam ; 
3. The Bronxe Medal, to William M. Gil* 

LISPIH. 

11. In Moral and PoUtioal Philoaophy — : 



* Students having an aateriak affixed to their 
namea, are abeent by permiaaion* or Mcuaed from 
delivering their Orationa. 
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1. The Silver Medel, IoIbaao C. Dslaplaikh ; 
9. The Bronse Medal, to John S. Hbaeo* 

III. la Greek and Roman Literaliure — 

1. The Silver Medal, to Isaac C. DnLArLAiNs; 
9. The Bronse Medal, to Wiluam DaitAaarr. 

IV. In Natural, Experimental, and Mechanieal 
Philosophy--- 

1. The Silver Medal, to Wm« M» Giixtsna ; 
9. The Bronae Medal, to Ibaao C. Dblaplawb* 
' V. In Mathematiea and Astronomy— 

1. The Silver Medal, to Isaac C. DBLArLAmB , 
9. The Bronxe Medal, to Wiluam Dbnuis. 

The Gold Medal for the Student of the best gene, 
ral standing u hie Class, to Oblando Habbiman, jr. 

I. In the department of the Rhetoriek and the 
Belles Lettres— 

I. The Silver Medal, to Oblando Habbiman, jr ; 
' 9. The Bronce Medal, to £vBBT A. DufCKiMoc. 

II. In Greek ind Roman Literature— 

1 . The Silver Medal, to OaiJUfDo Habbiman, Jb ; 
9. The Bronse Medal, to Cbbistian Zabbisbib, 
Jb. 

III. In Chemistnr applied to the Arts-— 

1. The Silver Medal, to Oblando Habbiman, Jb ; 
9. The Bronse Medal, to Ludlow Thomas. 

IV. In Mineralogy and Geology— 

I. The Silver Medal, to Jbdbduh B, Auld ; 
9. The Bronae Medal, to John H. Rikbb. 

V. In Mathematics and Astronomy — 

I. The Silver Medal, to Jbdbdiah B. Auld ; 
9. The Bronse Medal to Oblando Habbiman, Jb. 

8* ••plft^na^re GIsms. 

The Gold Medal, for the Student of the best gene 
ral exeellenee in his class, to Gilbs M . Hilltbb. 

I. In the Department of History — 

1. The Silver Medal, to Hbnby MoViceab ; 
9. The Bronse Medal, to Gilbs M. Hilltbb. 

II. In Greek and Roman Literature — 

I . The Silver Medal, to Gbo. Habbison Lvnca ; 
9. The Bronse Medal, to Gilbs M. Hilltbb. 

III. In Elemenfary Chemistry— 
1. The Silver Medal, to Gilbs M. Hilltbb ; 
9. The Bronse Medal, to Jambs Rbnwick, Jb* 

IV. In Geometry and Spherical Trigonometry. 
1. The Silver Medal, to Habvbt A. Wbbd. 
9. The Bronse Medal, in Geometnr, to G. W. 

Hilltbb. In Physics, to H. McViokab. 



4. VnaihmwLM €1 

The GoM Medal for the Student of the best ge- 
neral standing in the class, to Sahubl Blatob. 

VOBD. 

I. In the department of Rhetoric, dus. 

1. The ^Iver Medal, to Samubl Blatchpobd. 
9. The Bionse Medal, to John MoMullbn« 

II. In Greek and Latin Classics. 

1. The Silver Medal, to Samubl Blatchpobd. 
9. The Bronse Medal, to John MoVicbab. 

III. In Roman Antiquities. 

1. The Silver Medal, to Thomas G. Talcott. 
9. Tha Bronse Medal, to Samubl Blatchpobd. 

IV. In Ancient Geography. 

1. The Silver Medal, to Thomas G. Talooic; 
9. The Bronse Medal, to Gbobob S. Van Clbbf. 

V. In Geometry and Algebra. 

I. The Silver Medal, to Samubl Blatchpobd. 
9. The Bronse Medal, to Chablbs B. Sbba. 

When this most Interesting ceremonial was con- 
cluded, the young gentlemen who had won the honors 
remeinittg on the stage,were thus feelini^y addressed 
by the President : 

Young Gentlemen : Beudes pnblidy announcing 
your namee and delivering the testipMNuals awarded 
to you as directed on thiif occasion, it if due to you 
to present yon personally to the Government of the 
Goilege in the fiiee of thte assemblsge of your pa. 
rents, friends, and fellow-ctttsene, as those sons 
who, during tlie last Collegiate y«*ar, have deserved 
best of their Almm MaUr^ and whom consequently 
ehe delights to honor. To have earned this distino. 
tion when the claims of others were so nearly equal 
to yonr own, must be a source of lasting gratifica. 
tton to yourielvee, as well as of just exultation to 
those with whom you are most nearly and dearly 
connected; whilst the rewards bestowed on you 
may incite your fellow students to greater diligence, 
and awaken within the breast of all who remain 
within our walls an ardem spirit of persevering ex 
ertioB and generoue emntation. To those of you 
who contione wiUius, I cannot but express a confi 
deuce that you will pursue to the end rhe course 
thus auspiciously begun ^ ;aiid that the evidence now 
given of the approbation of your instructors, will 
Mid you to consistency, from re|prd both to your 
own characters, and their estimation oi them. 

Te thoea of yon who have finished your 



ntieal career, and are about to enter upon new 
and untried paths, to you who are now to leave 
the peaceful retreats of Science for the allure- 
ments, cares and duties of Society, who are to 
exchange the discipline of the Collegefor that of the 
world-"4o you my young friends, from whom we are 
this day to part, I hope and crust that your success 
in youth may prove an earnest of your prosperity in 
manhood, and that the honors you have obtained as 
■cbolars will be pledges of your future renown as 
wise end good, as intelligent and useful, citizens. — 
Thus may your example operate beneficially upon 
the companions you leave behind you and its influ. 
ence be extended to your remotest successors. — 
Cherish this reflection in your hearts, for it will not 
onlv impart consolation amidst the disappointments 
and aflbrd you satisfaction amidst the enjoyments 
of this life, but it will survive your present exist- 
ence and increase your happiness in that which is to 
come." 



The Degree oiBuehelor of ArU was then confer. 

red on the foUovifing named Students of the Senior 

Class, vis : 

William M. Allen, James W. Beekman, Edward 
K. Bryar, William B. Casey, James M. Cockcroft, 
William Cockcroft, John Conger, Isaac C. Dela- 
plaine, William Demarest, Wilham Dodge, John S. 
Heard, Henry Heyward, William H. Hyde, Samuel 
E. Johnson, William G. King, Alexander Major, 
Richard E. Mount, Jr., Philip Rhinelander, Robert 
8. Swords, Anthony Ten Broeck» Lloyd Windsor.— 
Also on William Dennis, William M. Gillespie, and 
Benjamin S. Huntington, absent by permission. 

The Degree of Ma9ter of Arts on the following 

gentlemen. Alumni of the College, vis. : — 

John W. Mulligan, Michael Floy, Jr. Hamilton 
Morton, M. D. Samuel S. St. John, Robert Emory, 
Timothy R. Green, William W. Van Wagenen, P. 
Stuy vesant Fish, John B. Purroy, Robert Watts, Jr. 
M. D. Abraham B. Conger. 

Honorary Degrees were conferred as follows :•«- 

That of L. L. D. on Dob Thomas Gbnbb. late Pre- 
sideat of the Spanish Cortes ; that of D. D. on the 
Rev. Thomas W. Corr, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
and the Rev. Wiluam A. Muhlbnsubo, principal of 
he Flushing Institute. 

The Honorary Degree of A. M. was conferred on 
Wiluam Sbbbwood, Principal of a Classical School 
in the city of New. York ; and on Robbbt J. Habvby, 
an Assistant Teacher in the Grammar School of the 
College ; also, on Rev.O. Clabk, of Lockport, N.IT. 

Mune, 

94. Valedictory Address, with an Oration on 
** Moral Sensibility.''r-Anthony Ten Broeck. 

The Exercises of the day concluded with prayer 
by the President. 

Altogether the celebration was one of great lute- 
rest: — the beauty of the weather, the numerous 
audience, the prosence of many citisens distinguished 
by sution, by learning, lUid by public services — and 
especially the general good taste, good sense, and 
good style of the orations, were calculated to gratify 
all who look to this College as one of those few in- 
stitutions of our country preeminently fitted to raise 
up a race of thoroughly educated young men. Among 
the honorary degrees conferred was one, it will be 
perceived, of L. L, D. on Don Thomas Gbnbb. This 
affords us the opportunity of stating, what howevei 
is probably already known to many of our city read- 
ers — that this distinguished foreigner, who, since the 
restoration of the beloved Ferdinand, has been a pro. 
scribed exile in this country, is now about to return 
to his oWn. A native of Old Spain, he went at an early 
age to Cuba, where he subsequently reeided, and 
whence, together with M. Suarex, now engaged in 
commerce in this city, and the Rev. Mr. Varela, the 
truly spiritual and exemplary pastor of the Catholic 
Church in Ann street, he was sent as a deputy to 
the Cortes of Spain, when in 1893 Spain made an 
effort to be free. His manly eloquence, his enlighu 
eiied mind, his energetic character, soon marked him 
as a leader, and raised him, for a portion of the time 
when the Cortes were held at Seville, to the presi- 
dency of that body. It was there they pronounced 
the downfall of Ferdinand — ^in which judgment Don 
Thomas Gbnbb concurred — and for which he wss 
condemned to death with confiecatioo of bis propertT- 



Under these circumstances America held out to him 
her protecting arms. He came among us an exile — 
he has lived among us as a valued friend ; and now, 
when the political condition of his native land allows 
him to return to Cuba, with rights reinstated, and an 
unsullied name — he leaves behind him the memory of 
many benefits conferred, friends who will not forget 
him, and an unsurpassed reputation for probity, high 
honor, and high intellectual attainments. 

We rejoice that Columbia College should have ad 
ded his name to the — not long, but most honorable 
catalogue of those who have heretofore received her 
honorary degrees ; and are gratified too, by publish- 
ing the annexed correspondence, to show, that private 
friends were not less sensible than this public insti- « 
tution, to the merits of such a man : 

New York^ Ut October^ 1834. 
SiB — Apprised of your intended return after so 
many years absence to your own coumry, we are de- 
sirous in connection with other of your friends, in 
whose name as well as in our own wo speak, to have 
the pleasure of your company at a parting dinner on 
any day that may be convenient to you. 

In the long period, since as a proscribed Exile iu 
the cause of Liberty, you firat sought theae shores, 
during all which you have been a resident of this 
city, we have had too many opportunitiei of obser- 
ving and appreciating the high qualities, social, mo- 
ral and intellectual, vt hich had secured to you the 
confidence of the liberal portion of your own country- 
men, uot to feel, now you are about to return among 
them, that what is our loss is their gain. While, 
therefore, we may not regret, what both to them and 
to you cannot be other than a matter of congratula- 
tion, we yet desire the opportmdty of marking, by 
something more than a mere private manifestation, 
the esteem and respect with which you have inspired 
the strangers among whom you have worn out yeare 
of banishment. Hence the inritation we have the 
honor to communicate. 

We are. Sir, with great respect, your ob't humble 
servants, James G. King, G. C. Verplanck, 
Geo. Griswold, Jno. Duer, 
Arch. Gracie, Wm. H. Aspinwall, 
Jon. Goodhue, Ch. Aug. Davis, 
Chas. King, John A. Stevens, 

James Kent, Augustus Fleming, 

L. Peugnet, H. P^ugnet,| 

Mariano Velasquez de la Cadena, 
F. Lacoste. 
To Don Thomas Gbnbb, 

Ex'Deputyfram Cuba to the SpanUk CorteZt 
and Ex.Prooident thereof 

New^Yark, 3d Oetobor. 1834. 

Gbntlembn — I hsve received with inexpressible 
gratitude,, the friendly invitation to a parting diimer, 
with which you have Aivored me. I am sorry to say 
the time which is left me is so short, and the calls 
upon that little so numerous, as to place it out of my 
power to accept of your Jiindness, although my heart 
is sensibly touched at saying so. Besides, I have 
been so very happy in this city, and have received so 
many testimonials of your esteem, that I have not 
l>een able to suppress the emotions of my tenderness 
every time I have met with either of you during theae 
last days. What, then, would be the effect of seeing 
you all gathered together with no other object but to 
do me honor? 

I am likewise indebted to you for the favorable 
opinion you express of my moral qualities, which 
would be the delight of my alter days, if I could be 
persuaded it originated in any merit on my part and 
not in mere generosity on yours. But, perhaps, the 
debt of most importance 1 have contracted in this 
country consists in the excellent lessois and good 
examples I have received in it. What recourse have 
I for the extinction of so many debts 7 None other 
occurs to me but to avail myself of nil opportunities 
honorably to serve such creditors, and to pray to God 
continually for their prosperity, and for the preserva- 
tion of all those social guarantees on which repose 
public order, and the liberty and prosperity of tndi. 
viduals ; that is to say, for tho preservation of your 
admirable institutions in that perfection which ap- 
pals the despot, and is the polar star of all friends of 
the people. 

With these sentiments snd desires which proceed 
from the inmost recesses of my heart, I bid farewell 
CO you, and the other friends whom you represent. 

Trusting you will accept of my excuses, I am, 
Gentlemen, with great respect, your obedient ssr- 
vant, Thomas Gbnbb^ 

To Jas. G. Kino, Esq. and others, dtc. ' 
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[Fr0m the New England Magazine J\ 

MwuHt Auburn,-^** Let ui go out to Mount Au. 
burn,** fays some one of a gay party, jast stepping 
iato their vehicles or mounting their horses ; and 
sway they dash, full of life, and health, and beauty, 
to visit the mansions of Death, where he seems to 
reign in his most elaborate and yet solemn magnifi- 
cence, reminding us, as they sweep by, to mako a 
sober jest with the line of the poet — 

"The pstiM of glory lend but lo iIm gr^ve.'* 
H Let us ride to Bf^m Auburn,** says the ennuyi, 
nmn§ from dinner, with the prospect of a long after. 
noon before him ; and forth they go, to rid themselves 
of Time, among the final homes of those who have 
exchanged it for Eternity. *« Let us go out to the 
Cemetery,** whispers the wife to the hosband, as some 
liBgorinf sonset is softening into twilight* half doubt, 
ing lest he should check the wish, h btcb he knows 
to spring from a mother's heart ; but he yields to the 
re(|uest, and they visit the grave of their child, to 
strew a few flowers upon its new enclosure. ** You 
must go out to Mount Auburn with us, this after 
Biion," says the citizen to tlie stranger ; and thither 
lliey go, too, to talk learnedly of obelisks snd menu- 
niisms, national taste, Westminster Abbey, and Pere 
La Chaise. Reader, let vs go. too ; but let us walk, 
nor drive up in dusty splendor to the crowded gate- 
n^ay, toAsing our reins to the keeper as we would to 
the oecler or a tavern. 

And yet, notwithstanding all that sometimes of- 

fmda the taste before you enter, in spite of the in. 

ecmgfttity of ideas, which the crowd of vehicles and 

the looks of the riders will excite, when you are 

once within the enclosure. Fashion and the World, 

and Oaiety, and Splendor, are soon forgotten. — 

Scanding in the dark groves, where the broken 

light falls down through the opening of the trees, 

gnd sini{ularly possessed by the wonderful stillness 

6f the place, the most distinguished air and the mos 

fkehionable toumure will pass unnoticed, when you 

would have fumed to gaze, had you met them in the 

alteet. The visiters, too, one and all, no matter 

wlialtlMir mood when they reached the gateway, are 

at once sobered and subdued, as soon as they have 

biased under thoee gathering shades. You shall 

sao a young lady leap from the carriage, laughing in 

all the luiury of youth and health, and revelling in 

•ome jeat which has been started ; and when you pass 

hof in an avonne, or meet her on the hill* she will 

be loat in contemplation, and forget to return your ci 

viKliea, if you should not yourself be too abstracted 

lo offer them. Still, the mfluence of the place is not 

a melancholy or a saddening influence ; it is better 

— ii is expansive and soothing, filling the mind with 

the besttiies of nature, and thus breaking the force 

of any passionate expressions of affliction, which 

may be ready lu burst forth, and uniting the great 

ideal of deeiii in general, with images and objects 

which are not shadowy and hard to grasp« but before 

MS, around ns» and familiar. We never go in there, 

wttbout feeling the deep philosophy of the sentiment 

which Shakapeare has put into the month of Timon, 

when he makes him aay, that he will maae 

bis •verla«|ing Bisnaiiui 
Upoa iIms bseclif 4 wrge of Ui«t mh flowl ; 
Wbkli uoce • day wltb Uhn eiaitMMsod Tntih 
Ttif tarbuktnt suvf e vhalt cover ; 

thus expanding an individual feeling into the vastness 
and extent of the ocean itself, and depriving it of its 
bitterness by connecting it with the moet magnificent 
image in nature. We think, indeed, that no one can go 
in there and give himself up to the spirit of the place, 
without feeling aomething of this expansion — this 
breaking away from the narroiv localities of the dis. 
mal ehurch.yard, and diffusing the thoughts over a 
apade that admits and embraces greater sympathies 
with the creation. The moment the feelings are con 
cenlrated, if the subject be ourselves or our own 
griefs, that moment they are cramped ; and when we 
dwell tH\ ihe confined and ordinary habitations of the 
debd, with no images of beauty ur magnificence to 
lead away the thoughts from decay and corruption, 
we are borne down by our feelings of grief, and dis. 
gust, and harrowing sorrow for the dead. But in 
these beautiful pleasure-grounds of Death, there is 
every thing needful to rob it of its terrors, while the 
place oi* the deposited remains is aufliciently indi> 
eated and exact, to give the feelings a spot on which 
to dwell. We never lose a certain sort of sympathy 
for the dead, which arises from placing ourselves in 
their situation and imagining — strange solecism ! but 
actually one which we commit — ^imagining hoit the^ 
feel. If they are sunk beneath the ocean's wave, we 
follow them down into those all unvisiied depths, 
where living man never has approached and never 
aan. If, as with the ancients, their bodies are con 
aumadi we etrtve to go in thought with each atom to 



the elements into which it is resolved ; and when, at 11 consecrated, sitting down with a friend, and remark- 
last, the resulting dust is gathered up, we would fain U ing, that the proprietors seemed in great haste to lay 
flatter ourselves that all is concentrated there. If lout the grounds, as it would probaWy be long befibro 
they are placed in the common grave, we think, pain. < many iatermeats would begin to be made. Bat the 



fully, indeed, and with averted eyes, on the work of 
dissolution. Wherever they go, whatever disposition 
is made, thither we go with them, in waking hours 
and in dreams ; and if any thing can be done to 
beautify the spot, it is so much taken from the cold, 
repulsive, cheerless condition, in which our feelings 
are ever presenting them to us. The history of 
sepulchral architecture and funeral customs has here 
a deep foundation in the necessities of our nature and 
condition. Wa cannot bear that the transition should 
be so sudden and complete, as it is in its original, im 
adorned, and simple state. We would make the dead 
to ** stay a little longer,*' by surrounding them with 
things which really belong to this world, but which 
we have thereby consecrated to uses on the passage 
to the next. Why did the Indian lay the bow and ar 
row, and slay the dog, hy the side of the dead 7 — 
Why did the Egyptian embalm and emblazon 7 Why 
do the natives of Southern Africa carry food and rai- 
ment to their eemoteriss 1 Why do we busy our 
grief about the marble and the shroud, deaming it 
a sacrilege that the dead should be more meanly 
served than was their wont in life 7 Not solely in 
any of these cases, from a regard to decency and 
custom ; but because we would feel, if haply we can 
persuade ourselves to do so, that they are not wholly 
beyond the consciousness of pomp and ceremony, 
and have not ceased to be within the sphere of cir. 
cumstanee. We would connect them back, if we 
could, by some of the things of sense, ** the appus- 
tenances of affectionate superstition ;** and knowing 
that we cannot pass over the great gulf, really to mi. 
nister to their wants, we solace ourselves by crea. 
ting imaginary wants for that only part of them that 
is stUl withiA our reach. 

But we are at the gate, and must drop our speciy. 
latione. Reader, you may not have been therb, if 
not a dweller in the neighborhood; or, if you have, 
it cannot be unwelcome to stroll with us again thro* 
the grounds. Aa fou go in, there is the beautiful 
sarcojphagiia, ohiseM in Italy, erected to the iiame 
of Spnrxheim, who died among us, as if without a 
country, but as a citizen of the world, and a member 
of the hmaan family, — meeting the visiter first, on 
his entrance, as if to remind him how completely 
all the members of this great family, whether of the 
fiast or the West, are mingled and united at the 
grave. A little farther on, lies all that was monal 
oi him, who ministered in the temple of Law, and 
whose spirit still lingers in the University, shining in 
the labors of his successor. Where is his learning 
now 7 Where his clear reasoning, his refined acute, 
ness, his grasping intellect? They are active in 
that other sphere, for which the discipline of earth 
was meant to prepare them. And where is the gra. 
titude of his pupils ? Does the marble still sleep in 
the quarry, or has the chisel begun its work 7 As 
you turn to the right, in one of the larger dells, she 
who traced the recorded History of Religious Secu, 
lies buried ; •' First Tenant*' of the Cemetery, who 
led the way, in her fuUuess of hope and usefulness, 
down Into the new valley oi death, at the head oi 
that long train, which every day is gathering in. — 
Many oHier name* meet the eye, of fathers and pa- 
rents, who have here prepared the last resting.place 
for themselves and their families, even as in the city 
they have buiU fair, costly homes for their sojourn 
of life. And now we have wound our way up to the 
hill.top, let us pause, and look around, and think. 

We are but beggarly at description, even with rich 
autumn woode and fair towns at our feet. But we 
cannot forbear to remind you of the river on the one 
hand, and the lake on the oiher, and the long stretch 
of martheti, with the Univeraity, and then, the ciiy 
beyond. The city — with its thousand pulses of life, 
beating warm and quick, through the heart of soci- 
ety — how many eager hopes, vast plans, idle fancier, 
useful purposes, are there ; how do they toil, and 
enjoy, and pull down, and build up, and then — here .' 
here, where sleep cannot be disturbed, though the 
roar of twenty Babels wore rising up into the peace- 
ful groves, and where the uabroken goings on of na. 
ture seem to mock the fitful, feverish courses of man. 
Here the hand will fall, and the eye sink, and they 
be brought out, one after another, to lie here and 
take their rest. And still the world will go on, na* 
ture and society, nor be stirred in its heavy current 
by the falling of their biricken leaves. Do their 
thoughts ever come 4ip here, to contemplate that fi- 
nal rest ? Does the image of this spot ever rise up 
before them, in the haunts of business, or the throng 
of pleasure 7 

We remember, on the day when this place waa 



seal has long been fully set to that ceremony of worda, 
by the consecrating presenee of Death itself. Some, 
who were of the multitude here assembled on that 
day, now lie in the recesses, which they then ad- 
mired, and, perehaace, seleoted t and many, more 
come daily to wander ov^r the gro«uide,Mitici^tiiigB 
perhaps even longing, for the time, wben they; too» 
shall set op here their everlasting horaea. The mo- 
ral influence of such aa establishment, in the imme. 
diate vicinity of a large city, cannot be too higkly 
measured* or too often dwelt upon. , It is hare, that 
the prospect of death to ourselves, or that of friends, 
may become familiarised to the degree, and in the 
manner, that it ought to be ; familiarized, by being 
divested of the old aceompanimente, which have made 
it revolting, and, by being connected with much that 
is lov<4ly, and tasteful, and new. Whoever thinks of 
visiting the common grave-yards in a city, to stamUe 
over crowded mounds and old sunken montmental 
stones 7 Who can do so, but at the call of duty 7 — 
And who does not feel the inestimable blessing ot 
going to the grave of btiried friends, amid scenaa 
and objects that do not reader it an utterly repulatve 
task 7 ** When the fimeral pyre was out," says the 
quaint Sir Thomas Browne, ** and the last valediction 
over, men took a Utting adieu of their interred 
friends.*' Now, indeed, the lasting adieii is taken, 
both of that which dies, and thgt which cannot die. 
But the place of rest can be visited with holy joy ; 
the sorrowful is steeped in the beautiful ; the darik, 
deep waters of afllictioncan flow on, imaging in their 
bosom the loveliness that can be caught on earth. — 
We have no fears that the fine effect should be lost, 
through pnblicity and the debasing purpoae of a meie 
lounge for idle pleasure. The novelty will wear off, 
in a few yeara, both to the immediate neighborhood 
and to the more distant parts of the community ; and, 
ao long as the place retains its features of stillness 
and beauty, it will be impossible for levity often to 
invade its precincts, without sinking to the lone, 
which they inspirs. There have been aome few in- 
dications of a different spirit ; but we have too much 
confidence in the natural influence of ** whatsoever 
things are lovely and of good repute," to amicipate 
thai it should be wholly lost on the public feeling. 

We would say something of decorations and mo- 
numents, did we feel sure that our individual opinions 
are consonant to the intrinaic dictates of good taste 
and reason. Variety there must be, in these things, 
and ought to be ; for the ornaments set up here, are 
but typea and expressions in the variety of hliman 
feelihg and aflSiction, now taking the for^n of hope 
and aapiration, now breaking forth in paaaionate ex. 
prestfion, that cannot rise from under the weight of 
griei, and, sometimes, in fantastic conceits of sor. 
row, mingling images and thoughts that even verge 
upoa the grotesque. But, in considering this sub- 
ject, though there are, doubtless, in the sepulcktal, 
tor.well as all other arte of decoration, eeruin priii« 
oiples of taste to be violated or to be followed, yet 
we have need, before we condenm, to eultivate a 
catholic and tolerant spirit. Whatever haa been or 
shall be erected under the dietatea of feeling and pi- 
ous sorrow, will be sure to fall withm the eompaift of 
the natural and the true ; what is expressed in words, 
or figured in symbols, will be consistent with the 
heart and mind from which it emanated, and will em. 
brace some of the forms and some of the ideas, in 
which the boundless variety of human grief and pas- 
sion seeks its natural expreseion. We ahouUl go in 
there to admire or disapprove^ preoaaely as we would 
go into the great field of human character itself. — 
Some are nearer to, some more remote from, the 
standard of perfection ; but all were not made to be 
alike, and in all, we reverence the likeness of the 
Maker. So the grief and the piety of all men will 
not find its expression under the same forms, and by 
the same attempts at external and fixed ideas ; and, 
therefore, one element of correct judgment, on such 
a point, must be a regard for that metaphyaical and 
moral principle of variety, which runs through ail 
nature, and all claases of ideaa. We do not mean, 
however, to deny the cultivation of the public taste, 
by good models and long attention to the subject ; 
onr argument only is, that whatever is done from 
feeling, will be, in this high and universal sense, na- 
tural and tasteful. 

The son is gone down, and the moon ie upt-r-tbe 
Autumn moon, — with i:s flooding light, filling the 
air with its cold, silvery shower, and struggling 
down through the thick fblisge into the dark groveei 
far below. What Elegies would not Gray have writ 
ten here I if, from a common church^yard, ha «Qoltl 
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•oiUika ar(l>enLilwthaaHiude4llbToqKli liu world. 
Wbit H\tfii Thauglni irould h«ra bsTc awepi ihro' 
ilia mind of ilie malueholy, but pioUB Young ! "" ~ 
buriil-plMoi of a oitr't dsad ! Wben ■ h&li cei 
hw p«w«d, and wbao, uf ifaal aoiiT* ihroaf, ih< elo- 
quaDi tongua, itie akilfut hand, tbo rubuai form o( 
Manly beauty, and (he charm of famale lovelineaa, 
•ball all baT»o»Batu meuldarhera, how will your 
bordeia b« hallmnd to tbal gAnaralian ! How will 
thm load ia|(«u,.ilie daep taoMiidiraiicaa. lh« ewiB. 
roua ptida vf ilwaamdi, oaura Iwr* ! Lei tbam lira 
Ml, wbila yat ihey nay, aikl butyioi eager life in all 
the waya which duly and pleunre hare wronsht oul. 
Lei (faain It*e on, — for ihe Iraaa are now growinf, 
ihal ihatl flouriah over ihair gravaa, and Ihe marbJa* 
•re in praparaiioD Ihai ahall record their aimpli ~'~ 
ry. Of their elaborate aulogium. Lei thani live 
and bay and aatl, and laugh mmi w««p. and love and 
be iIiMptKiiniad, and |«F«aonaiid be eheeked ia their 
aagatOBu. Lei them li*e on, — he " there ii a lir 
for all Ihingi" G. T. C. 



A Chioeee miniaier pretaoted thi* 
OtM of Ihe Mupefoia of hie day, who waa ihen about 
•ifhtaen ye'era or ags. ft may be conaideied «■ an 
eiHiome on the art of goTaming : — " Fear Heaven ; 
loTa yow nbJeoM ; employ eaen of merit ; be alwayi 
ready to Ual^n 10 good advice ; leeien laiea : miti- 
gate puniahnuiad jlianiih prodigality ; avoid luxury ) 
and girr good aiunple." 



T» Ikt Kdilor tf tke Neu Ytrk Jmneaa ; 

In looking over Mnae of the leltara of your lata 
mvelling correapondani H , 1 wae atruck with 
qoaal that aonae friend would throw Ilia beni 
irenalatiai) ef an Indian Serenade into a difierant 
dfea*. Not aware that any one hai done ii, ani 
iritalingibat he will pardon the liberty in a atrangei 
who baa read the pnbliahed letleta with avidity am 
iaier«ali ud impatiently awatta Ihe pramllcd Tolume 
ibet ia to contaiB (be renwiiKler, I aend you the fol- 
io wisg varaiM. - 

Aa 1 daam the nauoa aiuplieily of Ihe oiiginal 
iraoalatiiNi iia chief urnamenl, I have endeavored ae 
bmA m poeaibla to preaerre it, but fear it haa loat 
much of ita beauty by bsing cramped into rhyme. — 
If, however, yoa find it to poieeea any merit 
are at' IHwrty to eorreeii and do what yoa p 



prudf, awake ibH 




"ak (hr ■ua, wli^b lif Ji[, eau it» |3<i wave r 
TI»*BMta iMlB MiWM* Ita waMB bi«a> btH 
Tbaawatc! nyadaiwl! »U tV own chHrtac 




tM, and breillK Ihe life c>r HMUtei «*v, 



MtDiiai— Inblpgi. bbdi. ud quuter (uki, of dlBi-mx qaa- 
JeaaiMl btiub, pan lacelvcd dliiei, ani |Htn via Bait Iwllea. 
ipertor old I.. P. la HMt. quvuf eaalw, uid hair quaiti 
AlKv.^ BaKiof 1, 9 and 3 doura eub, old ■ndctiolci 
Saaaav Win— Pale aid Irniwa. in wood and r1*», < 
Anal quallUia, ttna M> lo M> pan of It laiporlHl by unl 



ttnalcinc, Via JoCrive, ud BernMly. 
Borduiu Uan.1, 1.*IIub. Cheueai llvfouu 



1. OMMilnfoBlirrre.kBne 



ain't Pi»Taa.^t.oo4on Potter. Brawn Sloul, aad 

11. 1 1 — r-j iMlSdo.plnlt. 

Ak, qii. andplota, fcc. 



BcoTca Au.— Youn|H* t^ 



B, Uawin and ABehovlca. 
■TT-buiich and HiiKaul I 



rewillilFdtiidi^hnilim 



fTTIt!A AND8CIIBNBCTADV lAILKOA 

PRUPUSALS will hi ncelfiri naill U» lea 
UbM DUL at lit D-ckick ai iwob— 
Pnrfiadlni abnuinllly-llve lulleaurilir ITili 
tady talViMd. bMWHa llis Rand Kidti nn d 
SchflHcladr, aui Um wesera bouwlarr Una 
llotaintti 

joau aad fhnaf tha nnnUw bil 




TkeaMoorneiaoDa M wlwBtMatraouareawanladlwkii 
will wM btfomitud 10 Hlb-csotncl llw aant) will be aiadi 
kaowB at Itcananady oAbi) tttfe day of OeulM'. wImb Ii will 
*-■ reqalftid lau Uir nadlnt |>n>ea*d wlUmut dotay. whanver. 
BdiDoii aaditaaiD ihg luad* an acquired hy ibe caaiiiBBr; 
■aitM cDiveiu and f atau bridfia be mBipkiedby tkelr^oi 
>aiiut nail; ibat iha midua of ibe inaiity aad ihalain 
rid|t> be Bnlihad by tba In of OcMw IhanafUr; and Ihal 
Uw (radial ba coaiplatHl durlni Ike yiiar IStS. (^HUraclon In 
nunMi Mcgrliy fiv Ihe (UlheurpaHicBiaaciiDr Uialr eiMilracii 
TbCBKOfanlHU iplriu Mr ' ■-"-.—' ■ > 

Pmuiali. poa |>ald, id b — 
alBliu Iha naon or the perHiBa 
lrMa2u>ibeaiKkniltni3 u Sd 
ioiikBaBir'B oOee at tbal place, jjiu wocr t, ikh. 

0. M. DaVUON, CumoilnOM 

■ ITIotT Ullca and SrbaoHIady Railniad Conp* 



TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

Bar The nibac rt mt hartaa waMal etieadv amht 

» MBBB/bUBM oCth* Iroa Wetk In RaUraad Om, ■ 

If Mfa a naag— Ml. wlia Mr. Phlam Davto, pauaiae 1 

■an BMkc aiu> aiualM or ur> wUeb Buy b* waawd, 
TbeiaiHrigriiyBf ih(i above WhaA baa heiin ra»y i«if 
B Itei DalabBDra aad Ohio Batlnad, wkrra tlHv hava bmu I- 
HMaalBBt-ror asiuiaaBlhaiHX. Ilavlpg Aiud up Wbni. 
w ata b ii adii t d t^i. lb* Babacrtetr BailaiB hlinaer ' 






aunadaaor ike ahnvaWbatla, wbkh have 

abew Iheir lafadliitly, aiay be aaaa at Ihe uOca oTlke Rallioad 

' atihsOapoleriha BoKeaaadPi 

and at Jnha AiwM'a Bkaa, naa 



TBUON, BaldaiDfa, or la Um wbaariber, Jopya Mllb^ lJu<r 
OuBpowdar Paat-oaie, Balitnwra eminiv, Vaiylaiul, wll 
baaiuadedio. ItBAN WAlVbk a 3i> 



ralnyra, 

taUnadlUpe, birhwremuTBd Ibalr •MaMlah 

. jn. under lhanBB>eo(Airr», Hay bL'a.f" 

■apply Rspg or any rtqslrad laBfih (wlibeai tpltca) 
elload plaan ar Rillroada al Iha AonaH n«tu, and 1 

ihsmlDUir eribapdaelpalclliealntba Uniudaiaua. 

IbaquamvolRajM, ihapuMlcanrerariedioJ.B.Jerili.Eiif. 
11. 4 H. t. B. Co., AHuny i or JaaM« UcUbaM. Cnalaeii 
Kwhoaaad Datew«DOBBalandRallroad«;oaiiiauy,Cafboii 
-^*- ' "iBraaeaoaly.PaaaaylVBala. 

a, IkilBBblacouniy, Naw-York, j 
JanaaryM, IMt } 



ha ttawYork ai 



a aadWaolUBcbtaaraciory BBdFeao- 



RAILnOADOAKlWMBHI.S ABD BOXIBK, 

AHD l>THBR RAILROAD CABTINOB. 
1:^ Aho. AXLES nn-Bh 

1 tba Jagwaoa CdIUu aad 

dcr, PaitTaoo, tt.J. Altordaria 

al ralenon, orW Wall •Ireil.Hew-Tork, willbaproaipil} ■■ 
tandadio. aIh, CAXBPBIHOB. 
Alw, Flange Tlrea laraad cMpplaia. 
JB ROQBRB. KgTCHUM li OROBTRHOR. 






N«w York. 



rf-THOUAS B. BTILLMAN. Uaaultotoier of S(*bbi 
Engin«, Bollen. RaUraad and Utll W«rt, Lalhei, Pitaiu, 

in, vfakharawairialadifurHluyaDdcooBamv, to bi aaaa 
rior (0 any (bln( oflbafelnd baiauiroie luad. Tba fulIiM 



INSTECHENTt). 

HORTCTlHa ASD NAOTTCAIi laiTRIIMMH* 

MAWrAOTOKY. 

■Xf KWUf kHKARTTKiMiba diDoriha QaadaaM, 
HoTIaBauibiiraai, oBaikMaDenheribaUakiBUoial, Bakl 
nra, bailaavi u loTaim Ihali fttaoda and Ibe public, *aM- 
allr EiulBaara, Ihal (hey condaea w mana&ciBra U ofOer 
111 kaap lOraala every daacrtftlen onaMnmaua la Ihe abeva 
vacbaa, wbMiUMycanraralah at iheaboneai Bailee, and on 
irtarait. InalruBienu rasalred Iwkb cat* aad pmaplilBd*. 
rorprooroTJibeblfkiKlinulonon whlchihtli Bartaylng 
laairaaHeia art haU, ibey taapecifally beg taar* la leadw to 
iba ubMIc paduaal, Ibalollswkif cenlocalei Oam feollaanii el 
dWilntulaknl aelanilRc aualnoania. 
ToEwIb k Haarue. — Afraaably 10 jonr reqeaai aiBda aone 

ude al your'eaubHehaian'|^lho''%a](lRiore and OI.I0 a'all- 
«ui CoiBpeny. Tblioplnlocr would baia )nn tlTiRaiaBiKb 
arllBriiarlqd,bBlwaatBiaailDnalli JeJayeil, iBordei'loaaanl. 



itrBBWBIain ibeaarvlce proconHl Ironi 01 
c UMHklercJ gond, I have* declJeil ptereicni:. lui mi.. 
minuraciared by lau. Ofifaa wholeBuniber aiaiiufauBtedfb)' 
Iba UenaiBiaatarCaaairaaliHi, leWHt Ave Lavala, and Ive 
-flhetlaaipiMaa.BotaaahBiieoahwiBHraMra wWktatha 
lallifaJra moalba, txcepi ftvailfae occiaJonal Imperlecllon oj 
■crew, orfViiBi aixMenta, to wfakhilllnairuBitnu era liable 
Thiy po aa ee. a BrmBea. aad eiablJIiy, aoJatihaiaaM il*a 
a BMinaai and beaun of bhouUHi, wbtcb leBed Back credit 

I can wlib ciHiIMenca racornmtikd iban ai balaf worihy ih* 
noilce oTCompanlaa eBBaged bi iHerBal lupronnanu, who 
■HT nqolre InairaBMali afiBperiDr wnrfeaMBaUp. 

JAUEBP. STABLER. 

BapcrlnUBdentor CaumcUoii ofibe Btlitaoora and Ohia 
Railroad. 

I your HaaulbeiBt*, IwllkularlrBplrlllaxIa, and barvty- 
t'l Coinpaaaea ; tod laka Heaaore la eipreaalBi aiy opinlva 
rthe eicellnnca ariba workmanahip. Thepaiia ufthe leralt 
ppeared well proponlonod 10 ■acore racllilr In aae, aad acta-, 
Ky and parbianchcy In adiuwaieoia. 

inabJc wlihio Ibeae Tsw yeari ; and I bBve no doebibulibey 
•rill ;l>e every •atlal'aolwi whin need la lb* Bald. 

WILLUHUOWAHD. U. B.ClillEnflnatr. 



tbibi 



Tally Ml 



■ braa mToppoataBlileBofaiiF boHmlogBqualniedwhh 
iBallilai kavefoua, I havairaal reaaeu 10 ihiok wallol 

noBalilip hai bean Ihe aubjeci Dl l^uani rrniark' I4 By 

. andoTtha aceuraey 01 ihalr perlemBBCa I haia racalveB 

aatlalauoiy aBauranca mmotheia, whew oiiiBkia I rauact, 
and who have bad then lor a conalileiabla lina In aaa. The 
i^nru you have made aloceioureetabllebiMMIn Iblaeliy.io 
-elitraut of thoaecaMky of aandlof alaawhaio (erwhai we 



anlerprieaowe oier , ■ ■,!'"„ J; ^ipj^^j 

lUEnflneerloIbeBerilcaotlhr "-'•' ""■'- "- 

load CoBpany. 



iBirodaced, but are lua lan| 
BUhnliihaiiii Dpoaapplkailon 



iDUOblo RaU 

MoakiB and lulfhl ha 

ahoaM ba baf^yi 
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Rocky Mountain Corrbsponoenoe. 
[F^rom ike Mistouri Enquirer*] 

The followiDg leuer received by as may be inter, 
•etiuf to m number of our readers. Mr. Edwurdi* 
(ihe author,) is s gentleman about 31 or 23 years 
oldt and well known to many of our readers as a 
young man of worth aiid promise. His object at 
the Rocky mountains was to civilize the Flat Head 
Indians. He was employed by and accompanied 
the Messrs. Lees, who were appointed by one of 
the Easlem Conferences to establish a mission 
among the above-named Indians. We expect to 
hear worn him again some time daring the approach, 
ing Fall; when it may be expected that we shall 
have a more particular account of the country, and 
maniMrs and customs of the natives. 

Wattrt of ihe Colorado of ihe We$i, June 33. 

With ragard to our manner of living,! must here re- 
mark that the usual order of nature is inverted. The 
vulgar adage ** broad is the staff of life,*' is here un- 
known* or if known at all, is known to be false. — 
Meat is here (to be a little pedantic) the tine qua 
won, I have often smiled to think how those friends 
with whom we have surrounded the festive board 
would laugh to see ns seated, in the Turkish style, 
round a ponderous dish of buffalo meat, sometimes 
without salt, or feasting on the exquisite marrow of 
a bone with as much gusto as if he had literally 
obeyed the precepts of the Spartan cook. But 
yo« nuat not hence conclude that we have no variety. 
We aometimes^have it fried, sometimes roasted, and 
aometimes boiled. A large copper kettle full of tea 
or coffee placed . beside our other dish constitutes a 
r past on which we feed with appetites at which 
your pale and capricious dyspeptics might smile 
with a contemptuous sneer. Notwithstanding the 
watching, toils and privations of the journey, we 
have nearly all increased in health and strength. 

A well delineated description of these hardy moun. 
taineers would sorely be an interesting production. 
At this great Western Metropolis, I mean the gen- 
eral rendesvous of mountain traders and trappers, 
you could see men from almost ey/ery country, and 
almost every shade of character, from the dark sons 
of Africa to the tawny aborigines, the Creole Cana- 
dian, the once polite American, and the adventurous 
European. 

Here is the hardy mountain veteran who has ran- 
ged these wilds for more than thirty years. Pecu- 
niary emolument was perhaps his first inducement, 
but now, he is as poor as at first. Reckless of all 
provision for the future, his great solicitude is to fill 
up hit mental insanity by animal gratification. Here 
ia the man, now past the meridian of life, who has 
been in the country from his youth, whose connec- 
tions and associations with the natives have identified 
hu interest and habits with theirs. 

To form an adequate conception of their apparel, 
yon must see it. A suit of clothes is seldom wash- 
ed or turned from the time it is first worn until it is 
laid aside. Caps and hats are made of beaver and 
o|ter skins, the skins of buffalo calves, &c. Some 
of these are fantastically ornamented with tails and 
horns. These ornaments may be badges of distinc- 
tion, for aught that I know, but being a stranger in 
the country, I am not able to speak decidedly. You 
will perhaps recollect to have seen in the * far 
west' of our own United Stales, the buckskin hum. 
ing shirt and leggings gracefully hung with fringes 
along the arms and side. But I am sure you have 
never seen the tasty fashion of fringes carried to per. 
faction. Here they are six or seven inches long and 
hung densely on every seam, I believe, both of the 
hunting shirts and leggings. Indeed iheir weight is 
a great burden. But it is perhaps advisable, under 
existing circumstances, that I should leave your im- 
aginatiim to apply the picture. There is, doubtless, 
many a generous and magnanimous heart couched 
under the above general outlines, nor must you sup. 
l>ose that these remarks arc applicable to all ; for 
there are exceptions to all general rules. 

Two gentlemen, a Mr.Pierce andMr. Bush, I under 
stand, fell victims to the savage malevolence of the 
Black Feet Indians, a short distance from this place, 
some time Isst winter. 

Professor Nuttall, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
who accompanied us for the purpose of making bo. 
tanieal inquiries, has met with the most flattering 
.success. Mr. Townsend, the ornithologist, from 
Philadelphia, who also accompanied us, has surpas. 
aed his most sanguine expeotationa. Last evening 
he informed me that he had discovered fifteen new 
spociea of birds, six that were doubtful, and twenty 
that were lately foond. It is the intention of both 
these gentlemen to explore the Oregon Territory. — 
From their unremitted exertions, I fondly antici- 
pate that the result of their labors will be many in* 
(•resting aocetsions to their respective scioDces. 



We lolt Liberty, as you may recollect, on the 35ih 
of April, and arrived at this place (a distance of a. 
bout eleven or twelve hundred miles) on the 30ih in- 
stant ; few difficulties Jiaving occurred on the way, 
excepting those which are inseparable from the trip. 
We have not been further north than latitude 43 
degrees and 10 seconds, i» hich was on Sweet Wa. 
tor, a tributary stream of the Platte. We are now 
in latitude 41 degrees 43 seconds, longitude 113 
degrees 34 seconds west from Greenwich. I must 
here remark that much credit is due to Captain 
Wyeth, for the manner in which he has led us for. 
ward. This gentleman unites in his character, qual. 
ifications not always to be be found, untiring prudence 
and circumspection, with unhesitating bravery and 
perseverance. 

In a company composed of such a variety of cha. 
racters as a Rocky Mountain Company usually is, it 
might reasonably have been expected that we should 
sometimes be placed in disagreeable circumstances, 
yet it is due to the whole to say, that we have al- 
most invariably been treated with politeness and re. 
spect. 

On our arrival at this place, we saw aome few of 
the Indians, among whom it is expected we shall 
locate. They appear eager for instruction in litera- 
ture and the principles of the ** White man's religion." 
From this circumstance, and the information we 
have been able to collect from other sources, we in. 
dulge a pleasing hope that open arms await us. — 
Surely every philanthropic heart must ardently desire 
the dissemination of knowledge and revealed truth 
among this honest, moral, and yet superstitious and 
unhappy people. 

The distance we have yet to travel before we reach 
the Pacific Ocean is estimated at something like a 
thousand miles. We will then have to retrace six 
or seven hundred miles of our journey. But with 
regard to our future operations my information is very 
vague and imperfect. I remain yours, with senti. 
ments of respect. P. L. Edwards. 



ALBANY SEED STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE- 
POSITORY. 
ThosubMrilMsrhavingreMinied thecbarfeoftlio 
above establlahmentf la now enabled to fumtohlra- 
dcraandoiliera with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, 
upon very (kvorable tennii, and of tbe growth or 
1833, warranted of the bett quality. 
The gremieBteare and attentloH has been bestowed upon ihe 
{towing and savingor Seeds, and none will be sold at this estab 
.ishnient excepting those raised expressly for it. and by expert 
encGdseedamen; and those kinds imported which cannot bexaia 
ed to perfection in ihis ctiuntry; these are ftom tlie best houses 
in Europe, and may tie relied upon as genuine. 

It is earnestly requested whenever there an. any rallureshcre 
after, they should lie represented to tbe subscriber; not that it is 
possible to obviate unfkvorable seasons and circamslances. but 
that satisfaction mav be rendered and perfection approximated. 
ALse~>Prench Lucern, White Dutch Clover, tVhice Malberry 
Seed, genuine Mangel Wurtzel, Yellow Locust, Rata Baga,aBd 
Field Turnip Seeds, well worth the attention of fkrmrrg. 

W. THORBURN, 
347 N. Market st. (opposite Post Office. 
{jny Catalogues may be had at tlie Store; if sent for by mail, 
will be forwarded gratis. Orders solicited early, as tbe better 
nstice can be done in the exe cutlon . 

*«,* Mr. Thorbum is also Agent for thefollowiug publications, 
to wit:— 

New York Farm br and American (Tardener's Masaalne. 

MacnANics' Maoazink andRegisteroflnventions^ improve* 
ments. 

Amkricam Railroap Jourxal and Advocate of Internal Im- 
provements; and tbe 

Nrw- York Amrrican, />ai7y, 7Vt- ire«My,and Semi- ffeeUp, 
either or all of which may be seen and obtained by those who 
wish them* Hy calling at 347 Jfartk Market street, MboMif. 

PATKKT HAttMERBSD SHIP. BOATt AMD 
RAIIiROAD 8PIKKS* 




_ Railroad Spikes of every description required, made at 
the Albany Spike Factory. 

Spikes made at the above Factory are recommended to the 
public as superior lo any thing ol the kind now in use. 

Ship and Boat Spikea macw full sise under the head, so as 
nor to admit water. 

Orders may be addressed lo Messrs. ERASTUS CORNING 
fc CO., Albany, or to THOMAS TURNER, at the Factory, 
Troy, N.Y. sepclSly 



Flat Bare in 



HAlIilVAY IKON* 

Ninety -five tons ol 1 inch by \ Inch, | l«ngtfasoll4iol5 

300 do. U do. i do. | feet counter sunk 

40 do. 1| do. I do. I holes, endscniat 

800 do. % do. { do. fan angle or4dde. 

800 do. ^ do. f do. 1 grees with spli- 

soon expected. j cing plates, nails 

J to suit. 
2d0do.of Edxe Railsof 88 lbs. per yard, with the requisite 
chairs, keys and pins. 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33. and 36 inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and or 00 Inches diameter for Loco 
motive wheels 

Axles of Si, S|, 3|, 3, 3|| 31, and 3| inches diameter for Roll • 
wayCan and Locomotives of patent Iron. 

Tbe above will be sold fk'ee oi'duty, to Stale Oovernments 
and Incorporated Oovsiumenls, and the Drawback taken in 
part payment. A. Ic O. RALSTON. 

South Front street, Philadeiphis. 
Models and samsles orallthediflerent kinds ol'Ralls, Chairs, 
rins. Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use, both in ihls 
country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to those dieposed to 
examine than. dTlmeowr 



LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

jUTTHE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, respeafUlly in&rm the pobiie. and ••• 
peciaily Railroad and Transportation Companies, that they 
have become sole proprietors of certain Improvements in the 
construction of Locomotive Engines, and outer railway car-* 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United States 
Engineers, by letters patent fhun the United States, and that 
they are prepared to execute any orders for the construction cit 
Locomotive Engines, Tenders, dec. with which tliey may be 
favored, and pl^e themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagements they may moke In rafetwMe to this line ol 
buitiness. 

They have lUready In their possession the requisite appara* 
us for Ihe construction of three claaiea of oigines, via. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 

The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the- 
followlng rates of speed, w%. a six ton engine at a speed of IS< 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at a SMod of 18 miles |ier 
hour ; a four ton engine at a speed of » 1 2 miles per hour. 
Their performance in other reqtects will be warranted lo equal' 
that of the best English engines of the same class, with respect 
not only to their efficiency In tbe convejrance of burthens, bat 
to their durability, and the cheapness and fkriilty of their re- 
pairs. 

Tne engines will be adapted to tlie use of anthracite coal- 
|rine;wood, coke, or any other ftiel hitbwio used in locomotive 
engines. — 

The terms shall be quiia os favorable, and even more naode- 
rate, than those on which engines of the same class can be 
procured flrom abroad. 

All orders for engines, Ite. and other eommunicatinna In re- 
ference to the suhfoct, will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 
By order of the Company, 

WILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 

December 9d, 1833. 

Fr fturther information on this subject see No. 49, page 
778, Vol. a, ofltailroad Journal. 

BIOTICK TO ttANUFACTURBJEU* 

Ct* SIMON FAIRMAN, ol the village of Lansingburgb, In 
(he county of Rensselaer, and state of New-York, has invented 
And put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nails 
with square points. This machine will make about sixty 8d 
nails, and about forty lt)d nails la a minute, and in the same 
proportion larger sixes, even to spikes for ships. The nail la 
hammered and comes fVom the machine completely heated to 
redness, that its capacity for being clenched Is good and sure. 
One horse power Is auffident to drive one machine, aQd ma? 
easily be applied where such power for driving machinery is In 
operation. Said Falrmanwiil make, vend and warrant ma- 
chines as above, to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
aschsy may be made, and on the most reasonable terms. He 
also desires to sell one halfofhispatent right for the use of said 
machines throughout the United Stales. Any person desiring 
Airt iter information, or to purchase, will please to call at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village of Lan 
slngburgh.-.Aogustl5, 1838. ASOiTrMSlF 



BURVRTORS* INBTRVMRIITB. 

Compasses of various sites and of superior quality 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high mag- 
nifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
a large assortment ol Engineering Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by E. k u. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

J31 8t corner of Maidenlane. 



SURVSTINGftAlID RHGINRRRIXQ 
IVBTRVMBIIT8* 

_ The eubscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments in 
hir profession, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles of 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured in the United Stales ; several of which are entirely tiets: 
among which are an Improved Compass, with a Telescope at- 
tached, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy — also, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, with two Telescopes— and a Levelling Instrument, whh a 
Gonlomeur attached, particularly aJaptedio Railroad purpo- 
ses. WM. J. YOUNG, . 
Maihemaucal Instrument Maker, No. Dock stroet. 

Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations are respectfully aubnlUed 
to Rngineers, Surreyorsi and ot&ersintereated.i 

Baltimore, 1839. 

Inreplvtothy inquiries respecting the Instruments manu- 
factured bv thee, now In use op the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee with the following information. 
The whole number of Levels now In possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. Tbe whole num- 
ber ofthe ** Improved Compass** is eigbt._ These are all ex 
elusive ofthe number In the service of in 
Juaiion Department. 



elusive ofthe number In the service of the Engineer and bra- 



Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They have 
m fact needed but little repairs, except fhnn aocMems to wiuch 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 

I have found that thy paoems for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my aasistania generally, to any others 
In use, ana the Improved Compass Is superior to any other de* 
criptlOo of Goniometer that we nave yet tried In laying the rails 
on ihU Road. 

This Instrument, more recently Improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of lue vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or convenience of 
the Compass. It is indeed the moat completely adapted to later 
al angles ofany simple and cheap Insimmsnt that I have yet 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all others 
now in us^or laying of rails— and In fact, when known, Ithink 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 
RespeclTuIly thv friend, 

JAMES P. STABL'^R, Superinlendont of Construction 

ol Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Pkilsdelphia, February, 1888. 
Having for the last two ysars made constant use of Mr. 
Y'oung*s*< Patent Improved Compass,** 1 can safely say I be 
lieve It to be much superior to any diher instrument of tbe kind, 
now in use, and as such most cheerfully recommend it to En- 
gineers and Survsyorv. £. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 

Germantown, February, 1888. 
For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. W.J. 
Young, of Philadelphia, in which he has combined the {Mroper- 
ties or a Theodolite with the common Level. 

I consider these Instruments admirably cslcdisied for layin 
oiu Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engi- 
neers as preferable to any others lor that purpose. 

HENRr II.CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad*, 
ml ly Qernaot. and Norrtsb Bafhroad 
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We would invite the nttention of our readers 
MB .general, and the iottabitanla of that ae 
Mificountry referred to 'is particular, to llie able 
MliUinenW contained in the letter of J. McAdai 
Jr„ Hbich is unavoidably placed on oi 
tajghlli page: 



"■'The Society of Civil Engineers has obtain. 
•iJioinJlie Crown acbarterof ineorporation,' 

W« have inserted the above notice, taken 
from>theJast number of the London Mechanics' 
Magazine, with the intention of devatin|{ the 
•dilorial'Coluinn of this weeli's paper to a con. 
■■deration of the importance of a like institu. 
tion to the cause of internal improvements in 
our own country. 

InaconveTSHtionwhich the editor of thie pa. 
per had some time since wjlh one of our rngsl 
scientific engineers, the question was asked, 
" Why is it that while the character and merit 
of the different wortu of Rennie, Telford, Ste- 
pbenaon, Vignoles, and other English engi. 
neers, are familiar to most of us here, nothing 
scarcely la known to them of works in this 
country, that woald not suffer by n ( 
parisoii with the beet of those abroad T" 
replied *' We want a ' Society of Engine 
with a suitable periodical to publish their pro. 
eeedings ; and until something of the kind i 
formed, we shall continue to labor under ihi 
diMdvantage, that while tlie members of 



have given ample evidence that there is ar 
equal amount of talent and information in thi 
profesHion here, but little credence will be giv 
en lo Uie fact beyond the limited sphere of th» 
directors and company of the work con struct 
' For the truth of our friend's remark, wi 
appeal with an honest pride to such works 
as the incUned planes of the Morris and the 
aqueducts of the Erie canals. The tunnels, 
planes, and viaducu of the Allegany Portage, 
ind Baltimore and Ohio railrnads, the hydrau- 
lic conatr/ictione of the Delaware and Baritan, 
and Delaware and Chesapeake canals, and tbt^ 
land other dilTerent works to be found on 
the numerous canals and railroads of our 
country. We have breakwaters, arliJicial har- 
iqueduclB and reports on aqueducts, 
bridges, light.bouses, dry docks, and wet 
docks ; and, in fact, artificial constructions 
every kind, inferior in boldness of conceptii 
or skill of execution to but very few of the 
boasted works of the English or French 
gineere. If in a densely settled country like 
England, with every facility of visiting and 
becoming acquainted with each athet''B works, 
it has been found necessary Ibr (he preserva. 
tion of the dignity of the profession, and for 
minalion of mutual experience, tc 
form themselves Into an incorporated society, 
how much the more does it become necessary 
for the profession here, to adopt some similar 
measure. From the comparative paucity of 
their numbers, they are scattered over an im- 
mense section of country, and though, uH en- 
times two, three, or ntpre works, may from 
their proximity be under the charge of one |>er- 
still from the progresM uf internal Improve- 
ment in this country, the profession, from itB 
inadequacy to supply the companies thai are 
daily forming with suitable persons to construct 
their works, will be daily Uable lo abuse. Some 
terprising carpenter or mason of the neighbor- 
hood, becoming posscBsed of a level and com- 
as, styles himself an engineer, and is forth, 
ilh, for want ofabelter, employed by them as 
oh. That some of our most distinguished 
engineers have commenced in a like manner, 
more fully aware than ourselves, yet 
while, from sound judgment and great abihty, 
they have been enabled to elevat« diemselves 



o the highest standing, we are constrained to 
'egard them only as glorious exceptions to the 
general rule. If the remark Is not applicable 
general rule lo ihnse who thus commence, 
why is it, we would ask, that, young as our 
country is, we already have to lament over so 
many abortive experiments ! 

Society of Civil 
Engineers" existed among us, our companies 
would, as n matier of course, look to its mem- 
bers as the proper persons to which to entrust 
the charge of their several works. Those en- 
tering the profession would naturally connect 



the tn delves ' 



' engineer whose 



'putation for ability would thus become pub- 
licly known,Jind under whom they could attain 
Ihat iulorraation and experience which would 
turn enable them lo supply the places that 
ist one day become vacant- That an effi- 
cient remedy for the evils we previously slated 
would be fonnd in such an institution, we 
lirmly believe, and in that belief would cheer- 
fully open our columns for communications 
the subject ; and.ae an ardent advocate of the 
cause of internal Improvement, we pledge our- 
selves that no exertion shall be wanting on our 
part, Ihat might conduce to carry into eSect 
isure in which we think the beat interests 
of that cause are so deeply concerned. 

CABALorBuBaOMDY.— The line of internal 
ivigatiun, which this magnificent undertaking 
IS at last completed, extends from Havre de 
Grace to Marseilles, and Is of the length of 300 
leagues and upwards. It was commenced by. 
the states of Burgundy in the year 1775, con- 
linued durmg the imperial away of Bonaparte, 
and reauiiie.1 in iln- y,.ur 1822. The whole sum 
expended upon it, from first to last, amounted 
o 40.000,000 Irancs, (£1,000,000.) Its actual 
length from St. Jean de Losne to the village of 
Lb Roche, where it meets the Yonne, is 242 - 
573 metres, or 795,830 feet. It is provided 
with 180 sluices. 



A Canal uhitino the Kbihb with the 
Rhone, and 346,000 metres (or807,0a'i feet) in 
length, has likewise been opened ; it begins at 
St. Symphorien, where it joins the Saone, and 
passes into the Rhine at a village called Kils- 
tett, near Strasburg. h has tdso a branch lead, 
ing from Mulhauaen to Basle. The expense 
of constructing this canal was much less than 
that of the canal of Burgundy, as there were 
fewer difficulties to overcome in tbrmiair it — 
'[EngUsh paper.] 
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Substitute for Railroads and Canals, embra- 
cing a New Plan of Roadway, combining, 
with the Operation of Steam Carriages, great 
Economy in carrying into effect a System of 
Internal Improvement. By Robert Mills, 
Engineer and Architect. 

[Continued fhim pogc 626.] 

NO. XIV. 

The economy of the new plan of roadway, 
both in its execution and operation with 
steam carriages, being now (.established, I shall 
proceed briefly to describe its mode of con- 
struction : 

After the line of road has been properly 
graded, so that no rise or inclination exceeds 
three degrees, proceed to lay out the space 
into wheel tracks (two or more, according to 
circumstances^} of the usual carriage width 
between the wheels, and form these tracks 
into paved ways of suitable breadth, and of a 
shape particularly adapted to the safe travel of 
the wheels, to prevent their leaving the track, 
except at the will of the steersman. 

Where locomotive carriages only are to 
travel the road, it will not be necessary to pave 
between the tracks, by which much expense 
will be avoided. 

These track ways may be paved either wiiii 
metal stone upon the McAdamizcd plan, or 
with the quarry stone, fairfa e upwards, (as 
the streets in the new part of Baltimore are 
paved,) or with flag Atones laid upon a gravel 
bed, or with solid blocks of granite, or any 
hard stone. The cross sections of these paved 
tracks to present a concave surface, so that the 
wheels running over them sliould have no 
tendency to fly the track. 

Upon the most perfect plan of construction, 
these paved tracks would be little inferior to 
railways upon the level, and much superior 
where an ascent is to be gained, as the bite of 
the wheel upon the stoneways is suificient to 
enable a steam carriage to ascend a hill rising 
six hundred feet in the mile, when on a rail- 
way the same carriage would scarcely be able 
to carry itself up an inclination rising two 
hundred feet in the mile. This is an impor- 
tant consideration, where the motive power is 
to be steam ; as the same power which would 
propel the locomotive carriage with its load on 
a horizontal road fifteen to twenty miles an 
hour, would enable it to ascend a hill rising 
three hundred feet in the mile, at a speed of 
five miles an hour, without difliculty* 

The vast expense, therefore, of making a 
railroad over a hilly country, may, by the pro- 
posed plan, be avoided ; and thus a serious 
obstacle in effecting an important improvement, 
be removed. 

NO. XV. 

The new roadway proposed will be found to 
embrace many advantages, in a public point of 
view, which a railway cannot possess. The 
steam carriage, after running to the end of this 
road, for instance, in entering a city, would be 
able to traverse any of its streets and commu- 
nicate with every part of it : this advantage 
the railroad locomotive cannot realize, from 
the particular construction of the wheels. 
A^aio, this new roadwavi fri-'u the tricks 
being spaced to correspoiiJ with the division 
of common carriage wheels, other vehicles be- 
sides those that are locomotive may travel it, 
and thus the public convenience be accommo- 
dated at the same time that the proprietors of 
the road would receive the full benefit of their 
improvement. This description of road, from 
this circumstance, would certainly be more 
popular than a railway, as it would possess 
the advantage of canals in giving to everyone 
an opportonity of using it. 

Again, from a series of experiments made 
in England, on a part of the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway, to determine opon the 
practicability of impelling carriages upon a 
railway, by means of a power derived from 
the inequalities or undulations of the line, it 
appears that the correctness of the theory ad* 



vanced by the inventor, Mr. Badnall, was so 
satisfactory, as to leave no doubt of the sound- 
ness of the principle. Should future results 
from experiment confirm present impressions 
on the value of this discovery, the obstacles to 
making a road over a hilly country will be 
almost entirely removed. 

NO. XVI. 

The undulating roadwayf which was refer- 
red to in the preceding number, appears (says 
an eye-witness to the experiments made) to 
have something extremely feasible in the plan ; 
and being one which can be tested by actual 
experiment, no extraordinary credulity is in- 
volved in giving a serious consideration to its 
practical applicability. It rests upon one of 
the simplest laws of nature, which is within 
the daily experience of almost every individu- 
al. We all know that a wheeled vehicle, or 
any other body, moving freely down a declivi- 
ty, accumulates a degtee ot velocity within 
itself, which will propel it a certain distance 
after- it has ceased to be acted upon by the 
descent of the road. This momentum will be 
the greater weight of the body, which is all 
in favor of the object to which the inventor 
proposes to Apply it. In order to discover how 
iar the impetus acquired in falling down one 
slope of an undulating road would be availing 
in impelling a train of carriages over the 
next, the experiment is very simple ; a certain 
degree of Telocity being given to a load at the 
foot of an ascent, sufficient to carry it to the 
summit, we have only to ascertain whether 
an equal degree of velocity could be given to 
the load by its own passage down a plane of 
the same inclination. For this purpose it is 
only necessary to allow the load to traverse 
the plane in a reverse direction, and ascertain 
the velocity with which it again passes the 
foot of the ascent. 

The following experiments, to test the prin- 
ciple, were made in the presence of Mr. R. 
Stephenson, Senior, Messrs. Dixons, Daglish 
and Badnall, Engineers. 

Experiment 1. — The Liver engine and a load 
of thirteen wagons, weighings in all about 
seveniy.two and a half tons, aner traversing a 
distance of three-fourths of a mile, to acquire 
a suflicient velocity, ran up the inclined plane 
two hundred and seven ty-eis^ht yards: the time 
occupied in performing the latter distance be- 
ing ninety seconds. 

Experiment S.*— The power being reversed, 
the engine and train deteended two hundred 
and seventy-eight yards : the time occupied in 
the descent, viz. Irom a state of rest to the 
point from which the time of ascent had been 
calculated, being only fifty seconds. The 
dd, 4th, 5th, and 6th experiments ^diflered but 
a few seconds from the above, and the average 
was as follows : 

Total space passed over to generate the ve- 
locity, one thousand three hundred and twenty 
feet.* 

Time occupied in ascending two hundred 
and seventy-eight yards, eighty-one and two- 
thirds seconds. 

Total space passed over in generating the 
velocity on inclined plane, two hundred and 
seventy-eight yards. 

Time occupied in descending two hundred 
and seventy-eight yards, forty-six and one-sixth 
seconds. 

It is almost needless to add, that these ex- 
perimenta have moat f«illy confirmed the un- 
dulating priBo^ple^and proved beyond all doubt 
that a locomotive engine and load can traverse 
a curve or undulation, whose two summits are 
of equal altitude, ^ith much gt-eater rapidity, 
and coDseqaeotly wkh far greater economy of 
time and power, than a level tmuI of propor- 
tional length. 

MO.'XVSI. 

It being the opMiion ef Mr. Badnall, that if 
a velocity of twenty miles an hour were at- 
tained at the foot of the plane by two engines, 
it would be prored by expeiitiieiit that an en- 




one summit of an un* 



gine could T^^^fuet? 
dulation to 9Laot^^.^Utnmit neatly , if not qaite 
double, the load f^w^^ that engine was capable 
of moving 6o a •* ^W; it was determined by 
the gentlemen pf^^ni to decide this important 
question in a fe'**' days. 

We shall, tbereiore, soon learn the result of 
these experimeats, which will determine the 
value of this iiDProvement in the undulatinjg^ 
line of roads. From what has been proved, it 
is evident that no disadvantage can arise from 
an undulating road, to the carriage travelling 
thereon ; but on the contrary, a positive ad- 
vantage both in speed and power. Conae- 
quently, a hilly or rolling country would offer 
no serious impediment to the construction of 
roads where locomotive carriages are to ope- 
rate; and we may judge what «n expense 
would be saved, by avoiding the cuttiag down 
of hills to form a level road. This invention, 
therefore, if future trials should substantiate the 
truth of the principle applied in practice, will 
add much to the economy of constructing 
the proposed plan of road, and increase the 
eflect of the steam carriages working on the 
same. 

NO. XVIII. 

Having thus briefly exhibited the advanta- 
ges of the new plan of road proposed, eepeci- 
ally on the ground of economy, little mere, in 
a general way, remains to be said further, than 
10 urge upon all those who are projecting and 
carrying into execution plans of intetnal im- 
provement, the expediency of adopting this 
new system of roadway, as promising to se- 
cure a more profitable return of interest on the 
capital laid out, than can be realized from any 
other plan either of railway or canal. In a 
level country there would exist a considerable 
disparity in the cost of the two systems of im- 
provement. 

The average expense of laying^ a double: line 
of tracks on a railroad, independent of grading, 
is 81 1,638 per mile; the cost of a thorough 
double paved way upon the plan proposed, ex- 
clusive of grading, is $4,000 per mile ; and if 
the wheel tracks are only paved, $3,500 per 
mile. Diflerence in the case ot a thorough pave- 
ment, $7,638 per mile. Difiference in the ease 
of the wheel tracks only paved, $9,128 pet 
mile. So that in a road one hundred miles 
long, there would be a saving, in the best plan 
of trackway, of $663,500; and on the cheap- 
est plan, of $913,800. 

Should we take into calculation the expeftae 
of gradingy upon the two plans, there will ap- 
pear another large difference in favor of the 
proposed plan, where a hilly country has to be 
passed : tnis has been alreauy shown in the in- 
stance of the railroad projected between this 
city and Baltimore ; and I would again call 
the attention of the proprietors of this road« to 
the immense saving they would realize by 
adopting the substitute proposed, not only in 
the cost of the road, but in the motive power 
used, or rather in the rate of transportatum to 
be charged, as a passenger could oe eonveyed 
from ciiy to city on the new plan of road and 
with equal speed for only one dollar, and yield 
the company a belter interest than the charge 
of two dollars and a half on a railroad, which 
large sum it is necessary to demand, to meet 
the heavy interest accruing on the capital mq- 
barked or to be laid out on the work. 

In the great project which the writer had 
the honor to submit to the late Post-Master 
General, (Judge McLean,) scyme yeanrs a|*o^ 
to construct a railroad from Waaniagtoft to 
New^-Offleans, passing through all the aeata-^if 
Government of the seai-board States, with 
what economy this important work might be 
executed upon the plan proposed. Passing 
chiefly through an alluvial eountry, little gvad*> 
iog would be required, therefore- aaaumiBg) ilka 
distance between the two pointa to be ooa 
thousand two hundred and fifty miles, a paved 
way upon the plan proposed mav be estimated 
to cost about six miUions of- dollan. 
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Companies engaged in projecting works of 
internal improvement, and desirous of further 
information on the subject contained in ^the 
preceding papers, by addressing the subscri- 
ber, (post paid) will have their inquiries an- 
swered. Robert Mills, 
Engineer and Architect, Washington City. 

80MMART OF FACTS. 

1. Carriages, propelled by steam have 
areraged a speed of ten miles per hour, on 
eammon roadn; and on good roads, with the 
same power, they have been propelled at the 
rale oi* thirty miles per hour, for four hours 
and a half together, with nineteen passengers. 

%. They hare ascended hills of considera- 
ble rise, (1 in 6,) at sixteen and a half miles 
per hour, loaded wiih people; they expe- 
rienced no difficulty in travelling over even 
the worst and most hilly roads ; and further, 
they were capable of overcoming any ascent 
which carriages drawn by horses could ac 
complish, and with much more facility and 
safety. 

3. The saving of expense to travellers, by 
the substitution of steam for that of horse 
power, is from one-half to one-thirds^ even on 
eammon roads ; and upon a frood roady adapted 
for the operation of these carriages, the ex- 
penses of transportation would be reduced to 
naif this amount, probably one-fifth or one-sixth 
that of horse power. 

4. They are perfectly safe for passengers ; 
less liable to accident than where horses are 
used ; more manageable in the higher veloci- 
ties ; and their speed capable of bemg checked 
at pleasure, in a very few moments. 

5. Steam carriages will be found superior^ 
working on good stone roads, to the operation 
of the same power or railroads — 1st, From 
their capacity to ascend and descend hills, 
perfectly inaccessible on railroads — 2d, From 
the greater speed which may be given thorn 
with safety, and the ease with which they 
may be checked when requisite, or when en- 
countering an obstacle — 3d, From their being 
able to travel in any direction, making short 
turns, or the entire sweep of the circle, in a 
small compass ; which advantages will enable 
them to carry their passengers to any point in 
a city, which the locomotive carriage on a rail- 
road could not effect without laying a track for 
this purpose. 

6. By the use of steam carriages on good 
stone roads, a vast savins of expense to the 
country would result, as the difference of cost 
between such stone roads and railroads or 
canals, would be at least two-thirds ; so that, if 
6d miles of railway or canal cost 9I«300,000, 
a good stone road would cost but (400,000. 

7. By the use of steam carriages, the ex- 
pense of repairs of the road will be much 
reduced, as it has been proved that horses do 
the chief damage to roads ; the carriage wheels 
but little. 

8." The general introduction of steam car 
ringes on these roads will have the effect of 
rem&Hng' horse power ^ *'a most unproductive 
ktWrer, says Mr. Gurney^, " and a dead ex- 
]iease to tlie country." Ihe advantage to the 
nation will therefore be in a direct proportion 
to the substitution uf steam for horse power. 

The consumption of a horse is equal to what 
will support eight persons ; so that by every 
horse removed, and supplied by elementary 
power, the maintenance of eight individuals 
is provided for. In times of scarcity, this ad- 
vantage would be sensibly felt in the country, 
and raor-e especially in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. 

Ntw OaLBANS, Sin*. 19 — Comical Aeeideni.'^ 
Yesterday the Locomotive Creole ofth« Railroad, 
being readf to start ior the city, with ••veral cars 
attached; having been left by the engineer for a few 
«i»oflMnU| started backwards wiUi fall steam, and 
aiftly deposited itself and' the ears in twelve feet 
water at the end of the wharf. 



On the Location of Railroad Curvatures; &c- 
ing an Investigation of all the Principal 
Formulas which are required for Field Ope- 
rations^ in laying Curves and Tangent Lilies, 
to pass through Given Points, By J. S. 
Van De Gbaaff. Continued from page 628. 
[For the American Railroad Journal.] 
It frequently happens, in tracing curvea for 
the superstructure of a railroad upon a graded 
surface, that AX will represent njixed tangent, 
and that the point A' will represent a station in 
a curve which is b\bo fixed, and to which A'X' 
is a tangent at that point ; and it is then re. 
quired to pass that curve into the curve AA 
at the station A' and upon the commofi tansent 
A'X'. In such a case it will always be the best 
method, after the necessary modulus of curva* 
ture has been computed by means of (XVII), 
to trace the curve from A' towards the other 
origin at A. For then the two curves will meet 
at A' with an integer chain ; and the broken 
chain will come in more conveniently, at the 
other extremity of the curve, where it meets the 
given tangent line AX. 

The formulas (XVII.) and (XVIII.) will also, 
in some cases, be highly useful in conducting 
the location of a line with facility. Suppose, 
for exaniple, that AX be a given tangent line, 
whose direction is fixed by some former curve, 
and particular local circumstanccH ; and let the 
line A'X' represent the direction of some bluff, 
or other obstacle, which makes it desirable for 
that part of the contemplated road to occupy 
ground which will correspond with the line 
A'X', or differ from it as little as circnm- 
stancos will permit. lu this case, then, having 
selected any convenient point K, in the given 
tangent line AX, for the origin of coordinate 
axes, let the system of rectangular lines 

that origin, and terminating in such a point A' 
as the nature of the ground and the levels may 
reouire. Then placing the instrument at A', 
deflect into the proper direction A'X', and thus 
measure the angle BA'X'. Having then all the 
requisite data for computing the origin A, and 
the necessary modulus- of curvature, to pass a 
curve through the point A' and into the direc. 
tiou A'X', let those items be calculated. It will 
then be seen, at once, whether the point A', 
and the direction A'X', can both be maintained 
within the limits of the desired expense and 
curvatures ; and if not, then either some other 
point A' must be taken, or some new direction 
must be assumed. These facts should be al- 
ways ascertained, and the most judicious line 
definitely selected, before any curve is actually 
traced. It is, however, necessary to observe 
here, that, in the location of a line preparatory 
to the graduation, it will be very seldom propter 
to trace a curve backward from any selected 
point A' to meet the line upon a given tangent 
AX, as Was recommended in the case of a 
graded surface. For in the first location, intp- 
ger chains should be always retained when 
practicable ,* and which cannot be easily done 
\^ithout tracing the curves and^ tangent lines 
continuously. In the case, then, last consi. 
dered, the following principles should be ob- 
served : After the point A' and the direction 
A'X' have been finally snlected, and the requi- 
site origin A, together with the modulus of cur- 
vature for the required curve, have been already 
calculated, if that origin does not fall upon the 
tangent line AX at an integer chain, then select 
the nearest integer chain for the true origin ; 
and compute a new modulus of curvature, 
which will pass a curve from that latter origin 
through the designated point A'. It is then 
very evident that theylireetion of this carve, in 
passing the point A', will differ but little from 
the direction of the former curve at the same 
point. When therefore the curve, as last se- 
lected, has been laid within one or two chains 
of the designated point A', let such a variation 
be made in the modulus of curvature, for the 
remaining chain or two, as will restore the 
parallelimn of the two tangents, agreeably 
to principles which wiil be obvious enoogh from 



(V.) In this manner the true direction wiil be 
obtained ; and although the line will not then 
pass exactly through the designated point A', 
yet it wiil not vary a material distance from it. 
When this system of operation is to be pur- 
sued, it will always be convenient, in selecting 
the arbitrary point K, to take it at an integer 
chain, counting from the termination of the line 
as actually laid into the given tangent AX ; and 
then if oc does not appear from (aVIII.) to be 
an integer number ot chains, select the nearest 
integer number to it, and the co-ordinates by 
which to compute the neto modulus of curva- 
ture, from (XII.) will evidently be X + oc, and 
Y, regard being had to the proper sign of cc, 
as already explained. 

19. Although a system of rectangular lines, 
traced from given co-ordinate axes, will in 
general furnish the best data for computation, 

{ret cases sometimes occur when those calcu- 
aiions have to be made from computed curves 
or curves already laid upon the ground. Jn a 
first location, this case will sometimes happen, 
when, from difi&culttes which arc found in ad- 
vance of a line, it becomes necessary to 
change a part of that which was either already 
computed, or actually laid. Such a case will 
sometimes occur even when the operations in 
the field have been skillfully conducted ; and 
in laying curves upon a surface already graded, 
it will be freouenlly necessary to compute irom 
curves actually traced ; for in that case it will 
be oflen required to notice the particular situ- 
ations of several stations in a curve or tan- 
gent line, and which cannot be so readily 
done in any other manner as by acttially lay- 
ing an approximate line upon the ground. 
The no(ejr of those approximate lines are, more, 
over, in sueh cases, always furnished from a 
former survey. 

20. Suppose two curves to be laid upon the 
same tangent line, and let cc denote the dis- 
tance between their origins. Let one of those 
curves have a ^ivcn modulus of curvature de. 
noted by T, and let it pass through a certain 
fiven point at the extremity of the nth chain. 
It is then proposed to find the modulus of 
curvature of the other curve, such that it may 
also pass through the same given point ; and 
it is likewise required to determine the angle 
of intersection of the two curves at that point. 

The co-ordinates of the given point, taken 
with reference to the origin of tne required 
curve, are obviously, jr d: 05 and y ; and ronse- 
quenlly, taking T' to denote the required modu- 
lus of curvature, its value will be expressed by 

(XII.) Hence, substituting in this expression, 
for X and y, their values* as obtained by (VII.), 
the follow mg theorem wjll be the obvious re. 
suit: 
Sin. T' = 

1 — Cos. 2nT 

lCo8^2»T^2cc. Sin.2nT+2o:^ Sin.T 
Sin.T 

(XIX.) 

The formula thus obtained wiil be found to be 
quite convenient for purposes in the field, when 
the curves are too long to be within the limits 
of the more simple ;ii>ppoximating methods, 
which will be herealler explained. 

With regard to the double sign, it must be 
observed that the negative value of oc obtains 
when the origin of the curve sought is in ad- 
vance of the origin of the given curve, with re- 
spect to the direction in which the curves are 
laid from their origins ; and the positive val 
must be taken in the contrary case. 

In order to determine the angle of intersec 



ue 



• jv^Bte.— By squaring each of the two ibrmulas given by 
(VII.\ and adding the two squares together, the following 
expressioa wiU result after a liule iwfaicCioii: 

1— Cos.2nT 

«'+y"="*28rnTn^ 

This is, however, riot the Corm which a formula should 
have for conputingtheniSMrksal value of x'-f y 2 ; but it 
isuaefiiliDradneingoibBrforaiohui. ._ , . ^ 
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tion of the two curves, take D' to denote the 

number of degrees and minutes contained in 

the curve whose modulus of curvature is T', 

between its origin and the given point, and 

which will, consequently, by (I.) and (IV.) 

also express the inclination of the required 

curve, at that point, to the common tangent at 

the origins. The value of D' will then be ex. 

pressed by 

_ a;4: o: 
Cot. JD = -y- , 

as appears from (XIII.) Now, substituting in 
this expression for x and y, their values as 

S'ven by (VII.), the following formula will be 
e result : 

Cot. iD'^Cot.nT±2a.j^3^^-^^rj.(XX.) 

The value of D' being thus obtained, the re- 
quired angle of intersection will be expressed 
by 2nT — D' ; as evidently appears from (V.) 

Example 1. Let the modulus of curvature of 
the given curve be 30', and let the given point 
be at the extremity of the 60th chain. Sup- 

?osing the origin of the other curve to be placed 
chains back upon the tangent line, what will 
be the new modulus of curvature, and what will 
be the angle of intersection at the given point ? 

In this case, 



Sm.T' = 



.50000 



.50000 

QQg73+20x .86603 + 200x .00873 



.50000 



.50000 



""67.299 + 17.321 + 1.746~76.366 ~ '^^^^^^ » 
and consequently, T' = 0° 22^'= required mo- 
dulus of curvature. And, Cot. }D' = 1.73205 

.Q0873 
+ 20x^Qg=1.73206+20x .01740= 1.73205 

+ .34920 = 2,06125 ; and therefore, p' = 25° 
40' ; or, D' = 51° 20'. Hence, 2nT — D' = 60° 
—51° 20' = 8° 40* =, the angle of intersection 
required. 

Example 2. Let the modulus of ciurvature of 
the given curve be 2°, and let tjie given point 
be at the extremity of the 31st chain. Sup- 
posing the new curve to be commenced one 
chain in advance upon the tangent line, what 
will be the required modulus of curvature, and 
what will be the angle of intersection at the 
given point ? 

Here, T = 2°, and n = 31 ; and consequent- 
ly 2nT = 124°. Hence, in this Case, cos. 2»T 
becomes negative, while Sin. 2/iT remains posi- 
tive, agreeably to the principles of trigonome. 
try. Also, in the present example, oc = — 1. 
Under those considerations, the formula (XIX.) 
gives, 

^ 1 + Cos. 56 ^ 

Sm. T — J I QQg Qgo 

g^ go — — 2 ®»"- ^** +.2 Sin- 2° 
1.55019 



1.55919 



— 2 X .82904 + 2 X .03490 



.08490 

1.55919 1:5^? _ 

44.676—1.685 + .070 ~" "42.788 — ^^^^^ ? <>'» 

T' = 2° 5J' = required modulus of curvature. 
In obtaining the value of the angle D' by means 
of (XX.), the necessary sign of the trigono- 
metrical quantities must in like manner be ob- 
served ; and consequently, Cot. p' = Cot. 62° 

Sin 2° .^ ^ .08490 _ 

"" ^ ^ 1 + Cos. 56° - '^^'^^ ■" ^ ^ 1.55919 ~ 

. .53171 — 2 X. 02239 = .53171 — 04478 =.48693; 
or p' = 64° 2' ; and, D' = 128° 4'. Hence, 
D' — 2nT = 4° 4', the angle of intersection re- 
quired. 

In computing the modulus of curvature for 
a long curve, which is required to be laid with 
precision, it will not be sufficient to obtain a 
result only true to the nearest full minute. 
For in tracing a curve agreeably to the princi- 
pies given in Art. 3, it is evident that multiples 



off the modulus of curvature are required in 
laying the difierent chains ; and consequently, 
an error of \' in the modulus of curvature 
would produce an error of 2' in the angle of 
deflection, placing the 8th chain from the in- 
strument. Now, in any commonj instrument, 
containing a good vernier scale, an angle of 2' 
is quite perceptible. Indeed, if the chains be 
100 feet each, an angle of 2' will be subtended 
by a line nearly 6 inches long at a distance of 
8 chains ; and it follows, therefore, that an er- 
ror of one fourth part of a minute, in the modu- 
lus of curvature, will, in such a case, produce 
an error of nearly 6 inches in the position of 
every 8th station from the instrument. And 
as the eOects of this error will not continue to 
be only proportionably greater through the 
whole line, buMvill ac^cumulate faster and fast- 
er, in a geometrical ratio, it is evident that an 
error of ^' in the modulus of curvature is an 
item of considerable consequence in laying 
long curves upon a graded surface. 

Oji the Comparative Value and Importance oj 
Mat/iematical Science, and on the Preten- 
sions of Us Professors. [From the Lon- 
don Mechanics' Magazine.] 

rContinoed tram [xige 632.] 
Let us take other views of mathcmati- 
cians and practical men bending their facul- 
ties towards the attainment of the same ob- 
jeet. The most valuable method of deter, 
mining the longitude was at last accom- 
pltshed through practical means, and by 
practical men. Euler aimed to produce an 
achromatic lens as well as Dolland, but it 
was the latter who succeeded ; and their re- 
spective modes of proceeding mark both the 
character and comparative value of their ef- 
forts. As to the steam engine, science (other 
than the most common) cannot lay a parti- 
cle of claim to it. It is the all-important 
gift to the world from practical men alone. 
One was a miner, another was a blacksmith, 
a third was a glazier, and a fourth a watch- 
maker. Science has not even now elucida- 
ted all its principles,— one important point is 
as obscure at the present day as ever it was. 
During the time this mighty engine was ma- 
turing, and having for its ultimate effect a 
political, a moral, and a social revolution 
throughout the whole earth, the mathemati- 
cians of the foreign academies, the Eulers, 
and the Bernouilles, even when engaged on 
physico-mathcmatical subjects, were excit- 
ing each other's ingenuity, and eliciting their 
mutual admiration, by very profound but very 
sterile inquiries into things selected pur- 
posely and merely for the opportunity they 
aiTorded for the most abstruse and difficult 
investigations. Such was that concerning 
the gyratory motion of a body fastened to an 
extensible thread, first in a horizontal plane, 
and then, for the sake of the choice piece ot 
complication produced by the introduction of 
the force of gravity, in a vertical plane, but 
cndiiig at last with a suspicion that all was 
wrong. Such was that on the formulae for 
determining the motion of a thread perfecfly 
flexible, ending in unmanageable equations. 
And such was that concerning tractory and 
compound tractory curves, formed by a 
weight in one case, and two or more weights 
in the other, being moved by a thread whose 
end travels along a line either straight or 
curved, ending also unsatisfactorily. Your 
Magazine, Mr. Editor, is also the theatre f;c. 
casionally for the display and sharpening of 
the wits of certain geometrical correspon- 
dents. Such was the tendency of .the problem 
lately proposed and solved — '< To inscribe a 
quadrilateral in a given circle, having given 



each of the ^'^naJs and area." Why 
should not the^ bave their puzzles as weU 
as the more profound analysts? They form 
good school boy exercises, and school -boys 
accordingly have sustained a conspicuous 
part on your stage. Some persons are par- 
ticularly apt at such questions, and so are 
others at solving riddles. The diflTerent man- 
ner in which the proposal for an undulating 
in lieu of a level railway has been received 
by the mere mathematicians on the one hand, 
and by the body of civil engineers on the 
other, is also abundantly significant of tho 
comparative rank and importtuice which the 
former hold in the scale of intellect and util- 
ity. Your correspondents, Kinclaven, Iver 
Maciver, and M. S., are mathematicians — 
geometricians, at any rate — and they have 
sided with Mr. Badnall. Be it so — the im- 
press is of their own stamping, and the cur- 
rency is their own issue. 

The limits to which I am cohfined will per- 
mit me merely to allude, and only, to a few 
more instances of the unfitness of the mere 
mathematician for physical inquiries, and of 
the unsatisfactory applications of their sci- 
ence. At one time the animal economy was 
mathematically and mechanically explained. 
The treatises on physiology were filled with 
problems, long calculations, and algebraic 
formulae. Lawrence says, '< that one estima- 
ted the force of the heart as equal to 180,- 
000 pounds ; another reduced it to 8 oz. ; 
and both these conclusions are deduced from 
reasonings clothed in all the imposing forms 
of the exact sciences." 

Even the phenomena of the mind have 
been forced within the pale of mathematical 
disquisition. Hartley's elaborate hypothesis 
of the vihratjory nature of thought and feel- 
ing would afl!brd a choice and subtle theme 
for analysts of the French school, if only a 
few facts could be found to give it a coloring 
of truth, and a plausible pretence for the ap- 
plication of the calculus. We may then hope 
to find an expression for the velocity of our 
ideas, with the corrections due to variations 
in the temperature, moisture, and tension of 
the medullary fibre ! 

To come to our own times, there is Sir R. 
Phillips' theory of all things — ingenious 
enough, but that is all. Then there is Mr. 
Herepath's mathematico-chemical theory, ac- 
companied with a challenge to the Royal So- 
ciety, and preposterously backed with an 
oflfer to wager £1000 on the issue, in which 
the molecules of the gases are continually 
jostling each other and perpetually at logger- 
heads. The whole scheme is, however, ma- 
thematically and demonstrably true, especial- 
ly if reasoning in a circle be only a circui- 
tons way to truth.'*' Then there is the more 
measured movement of the ultimate particles 
of matter according to the theory of Mr. 
Emmet, by reason of the altered ratio of 
the forces which previously held them in 
equilibrium — ^the disturbing force being calo- 
ric. More recently there is the somewhat 
similar, but more elaborate and comprehen- 



* This conspiciious herald of his own and Mr. Gur- 
ne7*8 fame wiU aorely be saticfied if his theory be m traa 

I his aasertioii, that Mr. Gurney '■ abouB^dng wonkl tmna- 
ftr the aame weight as it does on a oommon road, **fisp 
Aiifidred and sixty or two kundrtd and eighty milss per 
hour on a railway, supposiog mechanical laws followed, 
and that the materials and the resistance of the atmo- 
sphere would allow it.'* Aslifhr mismke Uus— idanlical 
with Kindaven's, of simpoaiQg the expenditure of power 
not to follow the ratio of the velocity as well as the rasist- 
anoe. This is another instance, by4he-by, on thr nirt ol 
both these persons, (for they are one only m error, | ian- 
gine,) of mathematical fitness and saiaci^ for physical in- 
•qwirisa. , ._ _^ 4 
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sive, atomic theory of Mr. Exley, a work 
which I approach with the greatest respect, 
ibr the many profound, irfgenious, and philo- 
sophic views with which it abounds ; and 
for the very numerous explanations of phe- 
nomena which he adduces in accordance 
with his hypothesis, and which give it a 
much less speculative cast than the theories 
previously mentioned. The laws, however, 
which govern the immediate action of the 
atoms, if such there be, are probably not 
scrutable to our means or faculties ; and it 
must be doubted whether our knowledge, even 
of the elements of matter, is sufficiently ad- 
vanced to admit of such mathematical dis- 
quisitions : the attempt at present appears to 
be premature, though possibly it may be ul- 
timately successful ; and, in the mean time, 
the experimental researches of philosophers, 
with Mr. Faraday at their bead, will be more 
useful, and teem with results of greater con- 
sequence. What an important though simple 
fact has lately been brought to light by this 
gentleman, and how much of a practical 
character there is about it, that the chemical 
action of platina in certain cases depends on 
its being perfectly cleun, — a circumstance 
which your very profound thinker, with his 
algebraic formulae, would run every chance 
of overlooking, because it is just on the sur- 
face of things. The sagacious practitioner 
having his attention alive to every incident, 
attaches no undue importcince to what is re- 
condite, or undervalues any thing becaune it 
has not the air of being scientific or recherche. 
I have thus endeavored to mark the pecu- 
liar deficiencies for just reasoning and origi- 
nal investigation, to which the mere mathe- 
matician is liable from the biassing tendency 
of his studies, the natural bent of his mind, 
and the engrossing occupation of his time. 
I have illustrated this position with as many 
instances as niy limits will allow, and [ have 
incidentally shadowed forth the true and phi. 
losophic mode of conducting inquiries into 
the mixed and complex affairs which surround 
us on every hand. In pursuing this subject, 
there are one or two points on which I wish 
to guard against misapprehension. It is not 
intended, then, to impugn any of the methods 
adopted by the mathematicians in their own 
science, as purely considered, however they 
may have differed among themselves respect- 
ing them. Still less is it intended to impugn 
the modes of procedure adopted in the mixed 
mathematics, or to complain of what has been 
fidy done herein ; but rather of what has not 
been so done — of premature applications of 
the science before the phenomena of nature 
have been sufficiently investigated to warrant 
an hypothesis—- of inadequate applications, 
from a too great sacrifice of physical consi. 
derations in deference to the exactness 
of science—of partial applications being as- 
sumed to be complete, or, at any rate, to be 
of greater pretension and value than avowed- 
ly irregular but more comprehensive modes 
of considering the subject, — and of such ap 
plications being put forward in lieu of, and 
in preference to, tentative proceedings, even 
when the case points to and admits of their 
being adopted. Neither is it intended that 
those observations, or mere hints, rather, 
eoDCsming the true and more ample mode 
of philosophising, should point to the analy- 
tic more than to the synthetic method, tor 
they refer to both ; and the reference is 
also as much to the secret mental process as 
to the published and formal procedures. The 
• fomer ii a curious subject) of which scaree 
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ly any thing can be known, and the little we 
can conjecture of it must arise from a know- 
ledge of what passes in our own minds. How 
intensely interesting would it be to have be- 
fore us the workings of such a mind as New. 
ton's, whilst maturing his immortal system. 
We have a. glimpse of such things in what is 
told of Kepler— of his shrewd guesses, ten- 
tative methods, and ultimate success in dis- 
covering by these means the two laws of the 
planetary motions which boar his name ; and 
also in what is related of the cut and weighed 
paper proceedings of some of the geome- 
tricians. The results, of course, appeared 
in systematic mood and scientific dress. The 
works of Newton gave evidence of certain 
secret and facile means, before the method 
of fluxions was announced or known. We 
have also, in the detail of the experiments 
which led Sir Humphry Davy to the discove- 
ry of the miners' safety lamp, aa interesting 
instance of this mental process, at least of 
the general course of his thoughts. We are 
not to imagine that the analysis or synthesis, 
as brought forth to public view, is in its men- 
tal elaboration a direct and straightforward 
affair. Doubtless there are alternated or 
mingled methods of resolution and composi- 
tion, of experiment, tentation, and verifica. 
tion, in a round of mixed proceedings ; but 
from this seeming chaos of thought the plas- 
tic spirit of true philosophy evolves cohe- 
rent forms of symmetry, of truth, and beau- 
ty. The heart of man is a secret thing ; 
but the mind of man is yet more impenetra- 
ble. I would also wish to be understood as 
not contemning mathematical acquirements 
in the slightest degree, but as pleading for 
their use in opposition to their abuso, and as 
moderating only the overweening pretensions 
of their value and importance, both in an in- 
tellectual and useful point of view, in which 
the mere mathematician is apt to indulge. 

It may be expected from me that I should 
apologise for assuming the censor in such 
sort. I beg, then, in justification and corro- 
boration of my opinions, to quote the follow, 
ing sentiments, which have come under my 
notice since the preceding observations were 
written — in fact, the treatise in which they 
appear is just published : <* In mathematics 
we go smoothly on, neither turning to the 
right hand nor to the lefl ; there is, in fact, 
no alternative presented to the mind — we 
cannot do otherwise than give our assent to 
what is before us. There is no weighing, 
no balancing of collateral evidence, or con- 
sideration of circumstances, such as often 
clog, and impede our progress in many of 
the other branches of knowledge. How 
of\en do we hear mathematicians bewail the 
difficulties they meet with when they wander 
from their own folds ; and how oflen do we 
hear them give utterance to the pleasing but 
forlorn hope of seeing all knowledge reduced 
to mathematical certainty and precision?" — 
*< If we examine mathematics in an intellec- 
tual point of view, there appears to be some- 
thing of a mechanical turn in the acquisi- 
tion of its truths ; and it is by no means evi- 
dent, that to excel in mathematical investiga- 
tion, the more lofly and elevated of our men- 
tal powers arc required to be brought into 
exercise. There is a fact, besides, estab- 
lished by the history of philosophy in all 
ages and countries, which pointedfly bears 
out this opinion, namely, that we have dai. 
ly instances of persons making themselves 
proficients in mathematical science, at a very 
early age ; but we never find that a person 



becomes eminent in mental^ moral, or poli- 
tical philosophy, till more advanced in life. 
This is a fact founded upon the natural 
course of the human mind, and clearly 
teaches us, that higher qualities of intellect 
arc required to reason upon and comprehend 
questions on topics relating to human affairs, 
than are necessary in the solution of prob- 
lems connected with the pure sciences." — 
[Blakey's System of Logic. 1834.] 

There is another very important topic con- 
nected with this subject, which is, the hurt, 
ful influence which mathematical studies, or 
rather, which a taste for the abstract mathe- 
matical method, has had on general reason- 
ing, and on the tone and manner in which 
investigations into things' in general have 
been conducted — a taste, which, taking its 
origin in the mathematical predilections 
which succeed the downfall of the old scho- 
lastic methods, has, from the ease and con- 
venience which it affords, for taking deter- 
minate but narrow and contracted views of 
things, and the flattering but fallacious assur- 
ances it fosters of clearness, decision, and 
certainly, infected the universal mind, and 
marred the philosophy of the age. The 
length of this article, already too extended 
for a single communication^ precludes- me 
froni appending my observations on this to- 
pic ; but they may, probably, form the subject 
of another letter, if you are of opinion, Mr. 
Editor, that such matters are not foreign to 
the scope arid objects embraced by your 
highly useful and valuable miscellany. 

I am, sir, yours, d^c. ; 

Benj. Chevekton. 



Mode of purifying Palm Oil. — To pu- 
rify Palm Oil, and to whiten it comparatively 
^or making soap. Take two parts of quick 
lime and three parts of the muriate of am- 
monia, the lime having been previously 
slacked with half its weight of water, and 
allowed to cool and reduced to a fine pow- 
der, and the muriate of ammonia having also 
been reduced to a fine powder, and then in- 
timately blended ^ith the powdered lime. 
The mixture is to be put into a still, or cast 
iron pan, having a close cover to it, and a 
tube leading from the head of the pan, or 
still, to near the bottom of the soap copper, 
which should contain equal quantities of wa- 
ter and palm oil. On fire being applied to 
the still, the ammoniacal gas will pass over 
into the soap copper ; and as the water and 
oil combine, continue adding boiling water 
to the extent of treble the weight of palm 
oil in all. By this process the color of the 
palm oil will be almost instantaneously 
changed to a pale yellow. The boiling palm 
oil and water should, of course, be kept ra- 
pidly stirring while the gas is passing 
through. The ammonia, being an alkali, 
adds to the strength and detergency of the 
soap, while the peculiar smell imparted by it 
is so weak as scarcely to be susceptible after 
a few days' exposure to the atmosphere. 
— [London Mech. Mag.] 

M. DupiN has been so well pleased with his 
reception in England, that one of his colleagues, 
the Duke de Broglio, is about to follow his ex- 
ample, by paying his respects to the Lord 
Chancellor. Forthwith, of course, he will be 
taken to the Mechanics' Institution, and made 
an honorary member. The distinction will not, 
however, be so appropriately conferred as it 
was on M. Dupin, whose brother. Baron Chas. 
Dupin, is well known as the introducer of 
'simitar institutions into Franoe.— [lb.] 
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The Art of Wine Making — ihc Gcrvais Fer- 
menting Apparatus Improved. 

(Frum ibo limdua Mechnnio' Magaiinr,] 

Mr. Booth, whose treatise on the Art of 
Brewing we tutety nuliced,* hns juiit produced 
aiiolber treatise on the kindred "Art of 
Wiue-making;"tor, loapeuk more properly, 
a volume supplemeutury to the fonriur. Th( 
goiioral priaci|)los, and many uf the iiiniiipU' 
luliona, ol* tlic two aria are ao similar. Hint 
llic business uf this new trealiso eonsisla 
iiininly in pointing out thotte peculiuhtica by 
which tlic maiuifacturo of wine dillcra from 
that of beer; and the two treat i 
intimulely uounectcd, tbut ibo <> 
bo proHlably pcniseil without cunalant 
ferciice to the other. As Mr. Booth him 
observes, " the four parts of the Art of Br 
■:ig uiid these two of Winu-iuakitig, with the 
Appendix OH Cider and I'erry, may be con- 
. sidcrod us one continued work, einbriieinj; u 
general system for the manufaclure of vi- 
nous li.|Uors." 

Mr. Booth in bis pn^sent work treats first 
of " Wine-making in Warm Countries," and 
next of " Wine-making in Cold Countries ;" 
or in otlierwurds, of foreign and home-made 
wines in all their numerous vBrietics, He 
gives, under both these heads, a great deal 
of very useful (thougli not often very novel) 
informatiou, derived frum the most authentic 
"sources. Olid interspersed with much shrewd 
observation and judicious advice. One of 
his best chapters relates (u the much con- 
tested point, whether open or eleee tuns are 
best suited to the process of fernteniation ? 
The ancient practice of the wine provinces 
of France was to leave the tuns open, or, at 
least, to cover ihctn very slightly ; but al 
the beginning of the present century, u Ma- 
demoiselle Gcrvais introduced a close fer- 
menting apparatus, (afterwards patented 
Great Britain by Messrs. Deurbrouck and 
Nichols,) which having Ihe good luck tp be 

Ealroniscd by the celebrated Chaptal, has 
eeomc alt the fashion among our French 
neighbors. According b> the partisan 
this new method, it serves not only "to 
dense, and to rcturil into the fermenting flu. 
id, all the aqueous, spirituous, and balaamic 
vapors which are usually carried off with 
the carbonic acid gas, and thereby to enrich 
the wine, by preserving entire its spirit and 
perfume," but actually augments the ({uanti 
ty of wine obtained, by from 9 to 15 per cent 
Mr. Booth docs not altogether dispute thcsi 
concluHions, but he insists thai ihey are pro 
digioiisly exaggerated. He maintains that 
the increase of volume is " not above one in 
two hundred ;" that " this increase is caused 
by the condensation of all the gas that i: 
evolved during the whole progress of thi. 
fermentation ;" and that the proportion of 
this condensation, which is spirituous, ii 
bahly "very small." 

Wo shall leave Mr. Booth, howevi 
speak for himself. He commences very 
properly by describing what the (Jervais 
apparatus is, and how u has been proposed 
by M. Dubrunfaut to free it of its more stri- 
king defects. 

" Z 2, A A, (sec fig. 1,) is the perpendi- 
cular and central section of a fermenting- 
tun, with the apparatus aflixed to the close 
head Z Z. 

• ScepBge'lSl, ofihi* work. -rm-lr 

*Kl BoutI,. To wiiicU J. »]3<Ri u, Appwriii cod 
Cider aad Petty. Londua i F. J. Mmod. IS3 n>. 
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Fig. 1> 



B is a cone of tinned iron plate, com^ 
municating at bottom with the tun, by ineane 
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small channel extending round 

base of the cone, being adapted 

receive the condensed * alcohol and essen- 

rial oils ;' from whence they are couducte<l. 

down the small pipe D, into the lower pari 

of the liquer in the vat. 

" E E is a cylinder of the same material 
IS the cone which it surrounds, and contain- 
ng cold water, for the purjiose of condens- 
ing the vapors which rise into the cone du- 
ig the fermentation 

<■ F is an egress pipe, communicating with 

3 interior ul' the cone, its extremity being 

merscd to the depiii of six inches, at toast, 

below the surface of tho water in the sifiall 

tub G, from whence the incondensable gases 

permitted to escape into the atmosphere. 

H is a cock to draw off the water from 

the reservoir K E, when it becomes warm, 

id requires to be replaced with cold water, 

is the case in high fermentations. 

" It is osserled by the French chemisia, 

id conceded by Messrs. Deurbrouck and 

Nichols, the English patentees, that the 

nous fermentation will not commence wi 

out the access of ntmoapheric air or ofo. _ 

gen ; but after it has once begun, Ihe further 

exposure to the air is unnecessary ; 

the quantity contained iu the empty space 

(left in Ihe tun to prevenl the head from ria- 

ing into the cone) is, they say, jierfectly suf. 

ficient to originate the fermentation: bul, 

they add, ' as soon as carbonic acid is evolved 

from the fennenting gyle, the atmospherii 

air, being lighter, is driven out from the up 

per part of the working tun ; and as no ui 

is permitted to outer afterwards, all Ihc sub 

sequent carbonic acid goa einitlcd diminiabe 

the quantity of oxygen contained in the gyle, 

by the oxygen uniting with the carbon 

last as it disunites from the saccharine in 

ter during its decomposition, and thereby 

urea a soundness and peculiar mildness 

to be produced byanv other mode' 

' Never having seen the eflecls of CennenI 

in in tuna, thus, us it were, htirmcticalli 

sealed, we caanot personally Joiu in thcii 

praise ; but we apprehend that there ia one 



inherent defc'Cl ^'lich w,|i always prevent 
their general Booplioj, ,„ t|,g Britiah brewery 
— we mean the (urdincsa of the progress of 
the fermentation. Prom fifteen to twenty 
days, which it is granted would be requisite 
for the fermentation of table beer, ia a suffi- 
cient bar to its adoption. On this principle, 
we suppose that tho Scotch ale brewers, 
who, even with open tuns, often lake three 
or four weeks to a gyle, would require the 
whole of their brewing season for a aingl« 
operation. 

" It will bo observed iu the preceding de. 
ecription of tho Gervaia apparatus, that the 
extremity of the rgress jtipe F is immersed 
in water to the deplh of six inches at least. 
These six inches impose an addiliunal pres- 
sure upon ihi' surface of the fcunenling fluid, 
u(|uivalcni, at an average, to the sixty-fourlb 
|Mirl of the whole weight of the atmosphere ; 
Olid, ill conscqtieiice, has u materiul eflect 
ill prevenling the escape of the carbonic 
acid, thereby retarding tlic atloniiation. ' In 
fact,* says M. Dubninfuul, ' the gas, meeting 
with a jKiwcrful obstacle, which opposes ila 
passage through this condensing apparatus, 
forces its way by other issues, which it finds 
in the porca of the wood, and tho fissures of 
the lutes which are recommended to close 
the joints of the cover of the tun. The por- 
tion of the gas which thus escapes, by open- 
ings that can never bo kept closed under 
such a pressure, subtracts the alcoholic va. 
pors from tho refrigerator, and is a funda- 
mental error in the construction of the Ger- 
vaia apparatus.' We may add, that had it 
even been perfect, it was not new ; it was 
nothing more than a combinotiim of two 
principles which had been long known — the 
condenser of Jean Baptiste Porto, a Neapo- 
litan, which was described in a work on Dis- 
tillation, published by him in 1609; and the 
hydraulic valve of M. D. Casbois, which 
was announced in a French Jounial of Sci- 
cncca and Ihe Arts in I76B. 

"It will naturally bo asked, in lliia place, 
whether or not the rise in the barometer, to 
the extent of about half an inch, would not 
have the same effect on tho vinous fermenta. 
tioii as the Ucrvaia apparatus ? We say that 
it would have more : for, in the case of an 
increased weight of the atmosphere, the 
pressure alt around the tun would be equal to 
tliat upon Ihe surface of the liquid. One 
marked difference would be, that there would 
be no exit through Iho pores or chinks of 
the tun ; for these fissures would be equally 
pressed u)ton by the external atmosphere. 
We have been long aware that the variations 
of the barnmeter arc indicative of alterationa 
ill fermentative processes of every kind ; 
and we doubt not that a lime will arrive 
when Ihat instrument will be considered aa 
a necessary appendage to the other inslni. 
ments which are now oonsultod by the ma. 
nufacturcrs of vinous liquors. Persona who 
have not attended to this particular subject, 
(and there are few wh'i have,) can have 
HO conception of tlie effects of aUiMspheri- 
chI variations. Wine-raakiog is confined to 
a certain season, and to countries where the 
variation of the barometer is comparatively 
small ; it is in the regions of the nortli thai 
those offecia are more particularly worthy of 
riI)scrvation. On this subjject we have made 
many oxperimenla ; but what might be use. 
ful as suggestions to a scientific manufac. 
turer, would be here out of place. As long 
as the mind remains doubtful of the StatMt 
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they ought not to be given to the world as 

" The author last quoted has proposed 
mode of close fermeiilalion, which ix free 
from the errors and absurdities that attach 
to that of Mademoiselle Gervais ; and as i 
may bevsefhl in the vinous fermentations o 
this country, an4 does not interfere with thi 
BBglish patent above ntenlioaed, we takt 
Am oppoitunity «f publiahiog a brief de. 
' n of ibe process: 

Fig. 3. 



" A and B, in fig. 3, represent two of 
number uf fermenting tuns, which may be 
arranMd and combined on the same princi- 
ple. They are liere ra.printed as of the 
MUDfl size, Hnd as placed un the sami: hori- 
aootal level ; but these circumstances, though 
Mmvenieni, are not necessary. Tho lines 
a « and * & mark the surface of the mtut, ot 
other fermentable litguid. 

"D D is a pipe, comniuni eating with cai'li 
tun by means of branches, which are insert- 
ed through the close head, and which may 
be stopped at any time, by means of tlj 
atop-coeks e e. 

"Cia a cask or other vessel, filled with 
ooM water, through which tho pipe D D is 
continued in (he form of a worm, o o o o o. 
this water may be drawn off when loo wain 
by means of the cock d, when this refrigC' 
rator can be re-filled with cold water, through 
•a opening in the head. 

" E is a smE^ler vessel or tub, destined to 
lo^vo the product of the condensation of 
tbe vapors arising from any or all of the fcr- 
■Denting tuns. Those vapors rising in 
branch pipes c r, into the main D D, pass 
through the warm o o oao, which is bent, 
whan it loaves the refrigenUur, into the tub 
E, reaohiog half-way to its bottom. 

'* It mil be obvious, from this arrangement, 
llwt the condensable vapors whicn arise 
vkh the carbonic acid gas, will, by passing 
through the refrigerator, be collected at the 
bottom of tbe tub E in a fluid form, while 
tite Aipper part of the tub will be filled with 
.gH. Care must be taken to draw oH' por- 
tions of this fluid from time to time, (by 
means of a cock in the bottom of the tub, 
wbicb is not here represented,) so that it 
may never rise above tho level of the ori- 
fice of the worm ; for were the fluid, for 
«wnip1e, to rise to tho level e. e, il would, 
•oeordieg **> its gravity, form an hydraulic 
fiMl*e,iiri)tch would cause an additional prea- 
^MPSiipo* tho surface of the fermenting li- 
^qmd, the prominent objection to the Gcrvait 
apparatus. 

""On this plan, the complex apparatus for 
-fiycb .tun is rendered unnecessary ; f 
,WB9)q iWO ^f sufficient size will serve for 
■— ff i^Wlbiir of wooing tuns. Tho 
MSMdiliquid ia not hereby returned to cool 
Ibe^ermenting mass; and the dirtiller, for 
-#liom we should suppose the practice well 



adapted, might carry the liquid from the tub 
E directly to tbe still. It may, however, bi 
returned into the mass by a long-stalked fun 
nel, if desired. The worm gives a free pas 
sage to the vapors ; sinee its lower extremi- 
ty, being plunged only in carbonic acid giia, 
cannot be said to offer any obstruction. The 
liquid in the tun is then fermented solely 
' ir the simple presaitre of the atmosphe 

id the carbonic acid gas, finding an easy 
escape through tbe opening of the worm, no 
longer seeks to force a passnge through tho 
pores of the wood or the chinks of the lu 
" The gas, which, on account of its dei 
ty, constantly fills the tub E, prevents alt 
risk of absorption of atmospheric air an com- 
pletely as is done by the hydrostatic vnlvc of 
Gervais. When there is a ran^e of tuns, 
lOre will be continually discharging 
carbonic acid gaa; but where there is only 
a single tun, and that not in full operation, 
the accession of air could be equally well 
prevented, for it would only be necessary 
to fill the tub with water uiitil the surface 
should rise two or three-tentfas of an inch 

the lower oxlrcmity of tbe « 
shown by tbe line e e, 

" When we want at any time to look at 
the state o{ a tun, we have only to riiut the 
cock c (which shuts out all communication 
with the others), and, opening a plug-hole 
the head, draw off what wo require by 
ans of the cock at the bottom. In the 
ne manner we may charge and discharge 
the several tuns successively, without their 
interfering with one another. Each may 
be washed out byi having a matt-hole in the 
upper end ,- or it may even be taken away 
placed by another, without retarding 
tho operations of its neighbors. For the 
more easy performance of this latter pur- 
pose, M. Dubrunfaut recoroaends the fol- 
lowing disposition of certain parts in the 
consUuclioa of ibe apparatus : 

Fig. 3. 



piece is fixed by nailing the disc fr c upon 
the head of the tun, in such a manner that the 
opening n corresponds with the hole which 
is made in tlje head of the tun, for the pur- 
pose of iillowitig tho escape of the gas ; the 
lube d, of which a is an extremity, being of 
;he same diameter as the hole. 

" The lube d, which is thus perpendicular 
to the head nf the tun, is of the same dia- 
meter as the iiiiic e of the piece C; and 
two tubcR, when the apparatus is fin- 
ished, wilt be united at their orifices so as to 
form a single continued pipe. In order to 
Dpletely any little openings between 
their orifices, tiic cylinder E, the diameter 
of which is a little larger than that of the 
tubes d and e, is drawn over the junction, 
ind its cxlreniities are luted to those tubes 
o as to prevent all access of air or escape 
if gas. The piece C is previously united to 
the larger tube D, which here represents a 
part of D D, fig; 'i. From this disposition 
of the parts, it is easy to see, that by shutting 
the cork iif the piece C, and pushing up- 
wards the moveable socket E, the tun may 
letely disengaged, without affecting 
any other part of the general arrangemeat. 
" We have dwelt the longer on this sub- 
ject because of its probable adoption by the 
distiller and vinegar maker, for whom we 
should suppose the close fermentation to be 
better adapted than to the brewer, or even to 
the foreign wine-maker. The produce will 
be found to be very various, according to the 
heat of the fermentation and the quality of 
the fermenting fluid. At an average, per- 
haps, it may be estimated at about the two- 
hundredth part of the quantity of liquid that 
fermented; and in quality, chiefly water 
mixed with a sroall portion of alcohul, or 
r^her of the iaunediatc materials of alco- 
■pp. Ifi-aS. 
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iff. 3 represents, on a la^er scale than 

if fig. 3, the pieces 
purpose A>ave mentioned. 

'■ B is a tube and dange, seen sideways, of 
which A is the face, b^mg a circular plate 
of tbe diameter of its section b c. This 



that of fig. 3, the pieces necessary for tbe 
s fl>oi 



On the adull 
ivo tho folioi 
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To the inhubitanta of this country it is 
h less importance to know how any 
particular species of foreign witie is manu- 
factured, than to learn how to gusvd them- 
from the effects of its adulteration. 
The following observations may, perhaps, 
account for an occasional accident, and at 
'e as a caution to the 
bottlers of wine in this country. 

We have already mentioned, thai the 

bottled wines of the Continent (particularly 

champagne) undergo at least one or two <t«. 

or rackings in the bottles before 

they are exiwrted. A bin of wine is tried, 

hcther or not it is fit for the foreign 

market. The practice is (especially in tbe 

of which we apeak) to use very fine, that 

astic corks ; to push them half into the 

bottle ; and to press the upper part over tho 

neck, in a sort of girth or rim, which is kept 

down by means of twisted wire. This cover 

of the top of tbe bottle is re-covered with 

IX of a certain color, and what that color. 

depends on the substances with which the 

IX is mixed. If it be yellow, the coloring 

matterisorpiment ; if it be green, the color 

usually given by a mixture of orpiment 

and Prussian blue. Both these coloring mat- 

I arc poisonous ; for orpiment is sulphu- 

of arsenic, and Prussian blue is formed 

from one of the most instantaneous poisena 

— the pruBsic, or, as it is now termed, hydro. 

cyanic acid. 

" Let us suppose, then, that a bin of cham- 
pagne is intended to be exported, or, if in a 
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British cellar, to be sent to a customer. A 
bottle is drawn for trial, and is found to be 
deficient in effervescence. This can be re- 
medied by inducing a new fermentation ; and 
we know that it is the practice to accelerate 
this desirable quality by means of the intro- 
duction of a syrup of sugar candy, mixed 
and purified with cream of tartar. This ad- 
dition, which is put into the bottle in propor- 
tion to the taste of the customer, is certainly 
not deleterious. But the cork is drawn, the 
seal is broken, and a part, perhaps a few 
chips of the wax, is rubbed off, and enters 
into the bottle. If the color has been cither 
green or yellow, arsenic also eaters ; ^nd, 
unfortunately, the world is but too well ac- 
quainted with the consequences. We may 
also add, that in French cellars the wax has 
another object in view besides (what is gene- 
rally thought) the exclusion of the atmo- 
spheric air. In that country there are nu- 
merous swarms of insects, who are ready to 
devour the corks, and penetrate to the liqv^id. 
As far as regards these insects, the poisonous 
quality of the coloring matter is not to be 
regretted." — p. 52, 

A danger of a less forniidable nature to be 
guarded against, is the substitution of cer- 
tain home-made imitations for the genuine 
products of the continental vineyards : 

** Of all the vinous liquids which are ma- 
nufactured in this country, beer and ale, ci- 
der and perry, (and mead and mum, when 
not banished Ir^ excise regulations,) are the 
only kinds that can be called national. The 
juices of most of our native fruits possess too 
litde saccharum to be fermented pure ; and 
when malt wort, or honey, was formerly ad- 
ded, as sugar has been in late times, the com- 
pound was also flavored and colored with ex- 
traneous substances, so as to imitate one or 
other of the favorite wines of the Continent. 
This was more particularly attended to when 
the making of ' sweets,' or ' British wines,' 
became a trade. The imitation of foreign 
wines originated in fraud, and excise duties 
raised the imitators to the rank of authorised 
manufacturers. As long as these gentlemen 
ivere contented with the ordinary names of 
currant wine, gooseberry wine, &c. all was 
well ; but we now sec champagne, sherry, 
port, &c. in the bills of the British wine ma- 
kers, and we have little doubt that some of 
these compounds occasionally find their way 
into the cellars of the ' dealers in foreign 
wines.' Champagne, in particular, is a very 
high priced article ; and the British cham- 
pagne, made from gooseberries, if properly 
made, and drunk when young, may impose 
upon three-fourths of the purchasers. Per- 
ry, also, particularly in mixture, is passed 
off for champagne, and is, perhaps, not much 
inferior to the real wine which it imitates. 
It is not so much the inferiority as tke lie^ 
which passes a cheaply made article for one 
that is more expensive, that constitutes the 
quackery and the crime of those ingenious 
' imitators. If we can make a British wine 
equal to champagne, we have a right to do 
so ; but we have no right to pass it off in 
trade as a foreign wine." — pp. 61, 62. 

In the " Appendix concerning Cider and 
Perry," Mr. Booth represents the English 
manufacture of both these liquids to be in a 
very declining state. His observations on 
the subject are well deserving of attention : 

" We have reason to believe that the su- 
perior sorts of perry, as well aA of cider, 
though they may have the sam^ names^ are 



not equal to what were sold for such forty or 
fifly years ago. Most of the trees that were 
famed for the excellence of their produce 
are either dying or dead. Mr. Marshall 
published his Rural Economy of Glouces- 
tershire in 1789, at which period he laments 
the decay of the finest fruit trees. * All the 
old fruits,' he says, * which raised the fame 
of the liquors of this county (Herefordshire,) 
are now lost, or so far on the decline as to 
be deemed irrecoverable. The red streak is 
given up ; the celebrated atire apple is going 
off; and the squash pear^ which has proba- 
bly furnished this country with more chant' 
pagne than was ever imported into it, can no 
longer be got to flourish ; the stocks canker 
and are unproductive.' The squash pear is 
described as remarkable for the tenderness 
of its flesh, which bursts, (or rather burstcd,) 
if allowed to fall ripe from the tree ; and 
hence the name.' — pp. 119, 120. 

The pity is the greater, that our British 
perry is (or rather was) a species of wine 
particularly worthy of cultivation : 

" Perry, when the manufacture has been 
successful, is much more similar than cider 
to the sweet wines of the grape. Without 
any mixture it has oflen been taken for the 
best quality of effervescing champagne. The 
juice, n)ixed with an equal>quantity of a pu- 
rified syrup of sugar or of honey, of about 
25 lbs. gravity, (being allowed to flnish its 
fermentation, so as to be bright before bot- 
tling,) is scarcely to be distinguished from a 
foreign wine of asuperior species." — p. 121. 

Ikon Boat on a New Principle. — Mr. 
David Napier, engineer, has fitted up an iron 
boat on a new principle, to sail on the Clyde. 
A large portion of the boat below the wa. 
ter line is formed into a condenser, and the 
water outside keeps it cool, so that little (if 
any) injection water is required. In this 
plan, the water pumped into the boiler will 
not be so salt as if more water were let into 
the condenser; and an air pump a little small- 
er than ordinary will work the engine. — 
[James Whitelaw, Glasgow, June 25.] 

New Locomotive Engine. — A new loco- 
motive engine, from the foundry of Messrs. 
Geo. Forrest & Co., was tried on Monday 
on the railway. It made the journey from 
Liverpool to Manchester in 67 minutes, and 
brought back the first class train in 77 mi- 
nutes. This powerful and rapid engine is 
intended for the Dublin and Kingstown Rail- 
way. — [Liverpool Chronicle, July 28.] 



Tradk ok the Canals. — During the week 
ending on the 28th of September, the follow- 
ing, among other property, passed Uiica east 
on the Erie Canal, viz. : 
54,329 barrels of flour. 
833 " ashes. 

172 *' provisions. 

57,937 bushels of wheat. 
25,517 " coarse grain. 

33,914 gallons domestic spirits. 
1,111,590 feet of lumber. 
18,126 " timber. 

361,700 staves. 

Amount of tolls on clearances passing and 
issued at Utica,for the same period, $37,788.62. 



Railrottd. — We learn ihat ilie Patcri«on Raitrdad 
received in Anguet •4,500, and in September 4,580. 
tn September, the receipts were^ for freight, 93,000, 
and for piMragers, 93500. In August, for freight, 
•1400, and pMMDf trs, 93,000. 



Railroad in Virginia. 

Oranob C. H., Va. October, 1834. 
To the Edilor of ihe Railroad Journal : 

Dear Sik,^ — I have noticed in the Virginia 
Herald a projeet for a railroad from Fredericks- 
burg, or the Great Bend of the Potomac, to the 
Virginia Springs, through the Blue Ridge, 4cc. 
I look upon this scheme as both practicable 
and grand, as far as it goefc . But one has only 
to open his eyes upon yonr new Railroad Map, 
which should be in the faandtf i>f every friend to 
internal improvement,' in order to be convinced 
that if this railroad mf continued on from the 
Virginia Springs to the ever navigable waters 
on 3ie Great Bend of the Ohio at Guyandot, it 
at once opens the most superb highway that 
can possibly be constructed in the' United 
States, to the great West. It unite* the great 
South-west with the Atlantic in a mfieh 8b<>rter 
distance tlian the great Erie canal ; and wbCA 
completed, will enable the farmers of the weet . 
to carry their com, which now sells for 12^ 
cents a bushel, to the city of New- York in Teas 
than 48 hours. Besides, the public wiff be ae^ 
commodated in carrying from the greart val- 
ley of the Mississippi, and thence thronghi 
Fredericksburg and Washington, Baltimore and^ 
Philadelphia, to your city, in a comparatively' 
short period ; whereas, to my knowledge, hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, have during the past 
season waited at Guyandot, day afler day, for 
want of conveyance to the White Sulphur and 
the northern cities. All the travel from the 
South-west to Washington city, during the ses- 
sion of Congress, will of course fall into this 
track, the route being nearer and quicker than 
any other. The inhabitants of Kanawha are 
now ready to do much for the construction of 
this road, in order to give free transport to the 
millions of bushels of salt now manufactured 
annually at their works. A few days ago I 
saw a merchant from near the salt worlu on 
his way to Philadelphia and New- York to buy 
goods, which he said he should eend home by 
way of Pittsburg or WheeKng, and that he 
must wait for rains, because the Ohio was 
quite too low at this time, and at the best it re- 
quired four weeks at least. Were the raifroad 
of which we have been speaking completed, 
it would require no more than 44 or 45 houm 
to transport the same goods from New- York. 
If 1 had time I might mention other advMitager^ 
but I only wish to call the attention of the pub- 
lic to this route, and I am sure that they will at 
once see those advantages, and save me the 
trouble of mentioning them. I am glad to learn 
that wood for railroads can now be made dura- 
ble, as it will greatly lessen the expense of ex. 
cavations and embankments. In the roate 
above mentioned, there are but few streams to 
cross, and the gaps through ^e mountains 
render it comparatively a level grade. I remain, 
dear Sir, very respectfully, yours, 

J. McAdam, Jr. 

Stbam Communication with Ihdia. — ^The 
House of Commons' Committee on Sceam 
Communication with India have reported to 
the House that, in their opinion, the route by 
the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf is superior 
to every other proposed, for its ''physical^ 
commercial, ana political advantages, and 
they recommend that a grant of J&20,(X)0, should 
be made by Parliament to defray the expense 
of giving it a fair trial. The distance from 
Bir, in the Persian Gulf, where tliis hne would 
commence, to Scanderoon, in the MedHemne- 
an, is stated to be much less than that between 
Suez and Alexandria. The Committee do not 
appear to have inquired at all into the merits 
of the route by the Cape of Good Hope. We 
are surprised at this, for whatever may be said 
in favor ot either of the Mediterranean routes/ 
as affording a quicks though not iJways mire# 
conveyance for letters, we think it is demon- 
strable that for goods, passeUgehi and troops, 
the line by the Cape is that oh which steam 
may^be employed with the greatest adraniage< 



ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IIWPROYEDIENTS. 




We alluded some time ago to a pamphlet, by 
the Messrs. Seward, C. E., in which tliis view 
of the subject is very ably advocated, and shall 
take an early opportunity of bringing it again 
more particularly under the attention of our 
readers. — [Lond. Mech. Mag.] 



[Fnm the Journal of Commeree*] 

U. S. District Couet. — Judos Bbtts rRSsiDiMo. 

William Falconer ▼• Edward Clark. Scire Facias 
to repeal a Patent. 

This patent was for an improfement in the manu^ 
facture of white lead and other metallic salts. The 
patent of the defendant was thus set forth ; viz : — ** I 
rest my claim to invention on the introduction or ad* 
mittanee of atmospheric air, air containing oxygen, 
with the other agents or materials named, that is, the 
vapor of vinegar and carbonic acid generated by the 
combustion oi fuel, or disengaged from chalk or car- 
bonate of lim.*, either pure, or mixed with such irre- 
lative matter as will not interfere with the process, or 
by whatever means or apparatus their introduction or 
admittance may be effected, into cisterns or apart, 
ments, appropriately supplied with metal lead, or 
with the metal to be acted upon." 

The plaintiff insisted that this was in principle and 
effect Uie process of Montgolfier and Noble, and 
called John Steele, professor of chemistry, who said 
be had lectnred in Scotland and in New York before 
the Mechanic's society, and had long devoted him- 
self to the sciences as applied to the arts. 

into his Common Place Book of 1817, Irom some 
work of science at GIssikow, he copied Mobgoliier*s 
process, which was thus ; viz :^Ho constructed a 
reverbatory furnace, in which was placed burning 
eharcoal ; the air that passed in was partly formed 
into carbonic acid gts, and partly passed the farnace 
nndecomposed into a barrel, partly filled with vinegar, 
and created a vapor of it, which by a tube eommuni. 
cated with a rectangular case, in which was suspen- 
ded sheets nf lead, and into this case passed the va. 
por of vinegar, carbonic acid gas, and the oiyaen 
not destrpyed in passing the furnace. The case had 
an aperture to pass off the redundant gas. This was 
a spontaneous in reduction of oxygen, carbonic acid 
gas, and vapour of vinegar, into a cistern filled with 
sheets of lend,' to convert them into white or carbo. 
nate of lead. See Tenard's Chemistry, and Annals 
de Chimie and Orfilo. Noble's patent used, in a 
different way, the the true agents to operate on shets 
of the metal. See a pacification in Repertory of Arts, 
vol. 13. 

He says Clark*s process is the same inipiincple 
and effect. The elemental materials the same, and 
they produce the same effect. From his knowledge 
of Chemistry, no doubt Montgolfier'd plan would sue* 
ceed — never knew it put in operation — heard of it 
once in use at Glasgow, and abandoned. OrfilaVol. 
1, 18SI8; is read as follows, viz : — *• Before knowing 
this process (Litharge) they made White Lead by 
submitting sheets of the metal to the action of vapor 
of vinegar, air and carbonic acid. The Lead oxyda- 
ted and passed to a state of sub-acetate, which was 
then recompoted by the carbonic acid. This process, 
less advanugeonathaii the first, is not yet altogether 
abandoned.*' 

Plaintiff rests. Defendant calls Professor Latham 
W, Oray, who says that he has ascertained that oxy 
gen is taken out of air that passes through the fire. — 
Prssames if air is a necessary agent. White Lead 
cannot be made by Montgolfier's process. In Clark's 
works at Saugerties, the same air goes through the 
farnace as in the process of Montgolfier, with an ad- 
ditional quantity at Clark's forced in. The great ad. 
vantage of Glaik's method Is the forcing in atmosphe- 
ric air. 

Crooo-examijud, — Says Chemists don't pretend to 
fix the quantities of the agents. If Montgolfier's 
plan admitted sufficient air to go through the furnace, 
it wooldmake White Lead. The difference between 
Clark and Montgolfier is—Clark has an apparatus to 
force in air. From Montgolfier'a process, I think he 
intended a sufficient quantity of oxygen should pass 
the furnace to produce the desired effect ; and ofhiu 
time agents, oxygen was one. In Or file's treatise 
1 should, as a Chemiat^ know the agents must be eon- 
fined, to operate. 

Jameo W. Mfienewn, tot Plaintiff, says — He has 
long been Professor of Chemistry in the New. York 
State Medical College. I have concluded from Works 
of ScisBee^Montcolfiei'tpfooe'ss has been put in prac. 
tiee ; but I. know not the f^ct.. , Atmospheric air there 
is not all decomposed in cmssing over the charcoal. 
' I may say I am sausfied Montgolfier's plan was used 
in France* In it, there is a spontaneous supply of 
oxygen and carbonio acid gas. 
Wmimm A SOwtU M. jK has lestared on Chemis. 



try, has known Montgolfier's system for many years. 
Oxygen is a part of it — thinks it would succeed. 

Defendant calls Michael Casey, workman. Proves 
that Ripley at Saugerties draws his carbonic acid 
gas and oxygen over and through a furnace. The 
&ir was drawn in ;— corrosion in 10 or IS days. — 
The plan of Clark is a good one, and makes good 
Lead. 

George S. Howland, for Plaintiff, says, he is con- 
nected tvith the Brooklyn Works. The plan of Li. 
tharge is used in France, and patronized by govern. 
ment ; yet there are other plans. Generally m Eng. 
land and America the old pot method is preferred. 
It takes from 30 days to 3 months ; and the longer the 
better, for a corrosion. We experimented on a plan 
like Clark's, and abandoned it. 

William Cumberland, for Plaintiff. Atmospheric 
air or oxygen is considered a necessary agent. I 
never used it as a distinct one. I experimented and 
obtained a corrosion daily. 

JameM Renwick, for Delendants, Professor in Co* 
lumbia College, says he never heard or knew that 
Montgolfier's plan went inio use. 

Plaintiff insisted, — 

That the same elemental materials to produce the 
same effect, having been known and used before the 
patent, that therefore, Clark was not the inventor, 
and his patent void. — 

That whether the same plan wa^ used or not, it 
was sufficient that it was well known and could have 
been put into successful operation, as was proved by 
Professor McNeven, Eliot and Steele. 

The patentee was in law presumed to know all 
matters described in books of sience, and no igno. 
ranee in fact could excuse him. 

It was proved that excellent white lead was made 
by Clark's patent. 

The defendant insisted that a merd description of 
the mode, if not proved to have been put in use, would 
not repeal the patent. 

The Judge delivered a very lucid end learned 
charge to the Jury. — He staled that they were to 
read the specification of the patentee, a-d from his 
summary, aseertain what he clamed as his invention. 
If this had been before published in works of art and 
science, the patentee was presumed to know it —If 
they found that the invention claimed had been 
known beiore and described in authors upon the 
subject, although it might never have been used, 
the patent was void. But if they found the inven. 
tion claimed, a new one, and the patentee the true 
inventor, the patent was valid. 

The Jury found for the Complainants, on the 
ground that the defendant was not the true inventor, 
and also further tound that the patent was not oh- 
tained surreptitiously, or upon false suggestions. — 
Mr. Clarke has appealed. 

For Complainants, C. Walker. 

For defendants. Staples, D. P. Hall and Patten. 



The FasNCH TasATY.^The Globe of Monday, 
gives the following abstract of the chief incidents 
connected with the forming of this treaty : — 

The Convention was signed at Paris on the 4th of 
July, 1831 ; the ratifications were exchanged on the 
2d of February, 1832, at Washington. 

The French Chambers were in session to the 21st 
of April. The exchange of ratifications must have 
been known in Paris prior to the close of the session ! 
The -subject of the treaty was not presented. 

The Chambers met again on the 19th of Novem- 
ber, 1839. The session closed on the 25th of April, 
1833. On the 6th of April, the Minister of Finance 
laid before the Chamber of Deputies the treaty with 
the United States, and a bill making the appropria. 
lions to execute ii. The bill was read and referred 
to a committee. No action upon the subject dnring 
I hat sessioa which closed on the 25th April, 1833. 

The next session opened the following day, 26ih 
April, 1833. 0.i the 11th June, the Minister of 
Finance presented a new bill. It was read and re- 
ferred. Some incidental discussion took place on 
(he 13th June, bnt nothing important was done'. — 
The session closed on the 26th of the same month, 
no further notice being taken of the bill. 

-The next session began on the 93d December, 
1833. On the 13th of January, 1834, the Minister 
of Finance again presented the bill. It was received, 
ordered to be printed, and referred to n committee. 
On the 10th of March, Mr. Jay prctiented, from the 
committee, a detailed report, recutfi mending the 
adoption of the bill. The discussioh cobimenced 
on the 98th of March. The bill was opposed — by 
a few of the speakern, because France should not 
have agreed to pay any thing tn the United States ; 
by others, bscanss the administration had contracted 
to pay too musht The dsbats eootiniied three dajrs, 



and on ^ the 1st ^of April, the| Chamber voted — 344"^ 

members being present. 
The votes hi favor of the bill were 168 

Against it 176 

Majority against it 8 

The competent authority having refused the ap- 
propriations requisite, the United States would have 
taken it for granted the decision was final, and the 
President would necessarily have called upon Con. 
gress to decide upon the measures to be pursued. — 
To avert this consequence, the King of France sent 
a national vessel to his representative in this country. 
The vessel arrived before Congross adjonmed, and 
the President made no communication to Congress. 
The People will understand that the assurances 
given to him by the Executive of France must have 
been full and satisfactory as to the intentions of the 
Kmg, and his expectations of seeing soon redeemed 
by the new Deputies the failh of the Government 
which had been disregarded by those whose term of 
service had just expired. The French Chambers 
ordinarily meet in December. The King has the 
constitutional power to convoke them, ai^ they do 
not assemble until called. If he does not assemble 
them unusually early, the question will stand ss it 
now stands, at the meetrag of Congress, snd the fi. 
nal decision of the French Chambers will not be 
known here, imiil near the close of the session of 
Congress ; that is, a few days before {the 4th of 
March next. 

It is greatly to be dr sired thst the Chambers should 
assemble before the meeting of Congress, snd that 
the decision of France should be communirated some 
time before the 4th of Maroh, otherwise, provisionsl 
legislation, at all times to be resorted to with regret, 
may be found necessary to the character of the Uni. 
ted States and the just claima of their citizens. 

The President of Columbia College has been di- 
rected by the Board of Trustees to return their thanka 
to Jobs Bowaiso, Esq. LL. D., of London, for hie 
present to the Library of the College of the works 
of the late JsasiiY Bsmtham, and also to Col.C. W. 
P48LBY, C. B., F. R. S., of the Royal Engineers, for 

a similar donation of his ** Observations on the Stand, 
ards of Measures, Weights and Money ;** which ac- 
knowledgments have accordingly been communica<- 
ted to those gentlemen respectively. 

The President has also received from the Most 
Rev. Tns Arch Bisuor of Dublin copies of varioua 
tracts and pamphlets published by his Grace within 
the last few years, and' transmitted by him for the 
Library of the College ; and from Hsnry Bkavwoy, 
Esq. of South Lambeth, the first volume of a series 
of Nautical Experiments, by his father, the late Col* 
Mask Bcaufoy, F. R. S. dbc, which pubhcation is 
to be comprized in three volumes Royal Quarto, il- 
lustrated with Engravings by the first artists, and is 
not intended for sale, but to be distributed among 
such societies and individuals, as may feel an interest 
in its subjecis. In pursusnce of this liberal intention, 
the work has been presented to the College since the 
last meeting of the Tnjstecs, and in the recess of the 
Board, the President loses no time in acknowledging 
this splendid donation, as well as the valuable gifu 
of Archbishop Whately. 

The liberalizing influence of leamtng and letters, 
is very agreeably evinced in the recent presentations 
by the British Government in some instances, and 
by munificent individuals in others, of valuable re- 
cords and publications, to literary institatioDs in oar 
country. 

A notice appeared in our columns a day or two 
since, from the President of Columbia College, ac- 
knowledging the receipt of several such presents— 
among them, that from Henry Beaufoy, Esq. of Surry, 
England, embodying the nautical and hydraulic ex. 
pcriments, d&c. of his father, Col. Mark Beaufoy.'^^ 
It givea us pleasure to state, aa we are authorized 
to do, that a copy of this work has also been sent to, 
and received by, the Naval Lyceum at Brooklyn, and 
another for the use of the Navy Yard there. 

The Albany Institute, teo, as we perceive by the 
Albany Argus, has received a copy, as have some 
distini^uished indivlduils ara^ng us. Mr. G, C. Ver- 
phi nek, we know ban, and there are others to whom 
the hboral Editor has transmitted this best record of 
a father's talents, and ef a son's admiration and re 
spent. > 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

The American Libeaey, No. 3 — by Samuel L 
Knapp—New-York, Cuaelks Lomman & Co. 

Thia cbeap weekly publicauon was, on ihe appear- 
ance of the first narobervcommended lo our readers, 
as one specially deserving patronage from Ameri- 
cans, for it i« devoted 10 illustrate their early history ; 
this second number continues the oiographies o( the 
roost distinguished early discoverers — the price only 
•ixponce per number. The Editor would, we 
think, sdd to the value or his work, ospcciaUy in the 
eyes of those who are fond of historical research, by 
giving the authorities, on which he relies, or from 
which he obtains his facts. 

The Nortu American Review, No. LXXXV — 
Boston, Charles Bowbn. — The first paper in this 
number is a curious one. It is a record of the ori- 
gin and progress of periodical literature in this coun* 
try. After reading the annexed extract, and then 
looking at things Mi they are, with newspspers, 
pamphlets, magaEtnos, and reviews, so abundant as 
almost to defy enumeration, we may realize some- 
thing of the ** march of mind,'* about which so much 
has been said. 

The first newspaper in these colonies, in fact be. 
gan about the same time with the first Scottish Ga> 
aette, in the year 1704. It was called * the Boston 
News Letter, published by aaihority,* and was issu 
ed every Monday, at a house, part of which is, or 
wss lately standing, behind what was No. 56, Now. 
bury street. The printer was Bartholomew Green, 
son of SaoMiel, whom wo have meatlooed as prmtcr 
te tiie college ; a person of consideratipn, and sove. 
ral years a deacunof the Old South Church. Among 
other subjects of commendation urged in his obitua. 
ry, ia his * caution of publishing any thing offensive, 
light or hurtful.' The propHeior, however, for the 
first eighteen years, was John Campbell, a Scotch- 
man by birth, the postmaster of the town, whoso of- 
fice, without supposing it to have exercised, in him, 
the sharp intuition of his countrywoman, the post* 
mistress of St. Ronan's Well, naturally gave him the 
freest access to intelligence uveful to his work. At 
the end of eighteen years it fell into the hands of 
Green, and by hint and his successors was continued 
till the evacuation of Boston by the British troops in 
1776, being in later years the organ of the Tory par- 
ty, and the only paper continued in Boston through 
the siege. 

William Brooker, being appointed Campbell's suc- 
cessor in the post office, resolved to turn his official 
advantage to similar account, and accordingly. Doe. 
3t8t, 1719, set up the second newspaper In the colo- 
nies, called the Boston Gazette, employing James 
Franklin for his printer. In two or three months af- 
ter, Brooker, in Ixis turn, was superseded by Philip 
Muffgrave, who accordingly coming into possession 
of the newspaper, gave the printing of it to Samuel 
Kneeland, a former apprentice of Green, who issued 
it for eight years from his printing house at the cor. 
ner of Prison lane (now Court street) and Dorset's 
alley, an estate constantly occupied in this manner 
from the year 17 IB, till within the lifetime of the pro- 
sent generation. 

At the end of this term, a new postmaster, coming 
into possession of the Gazette, naturally looked to 
his own line of patronage in the way of printing ; and 
Kneeland, experiencing the common lot of depen- 
dants on the great, and thrown again upon his own 
resources by a like turn in the wheel to that on 
which be had riaen, indemnified irimaelf by setting 
up the New England JourniU on hta private accoont, 
with the benefit of his past experience, and the 
knowledge acquired, in his palmy days, of matters 
behind the veil ol state. This Journal was largely 
aided by avch considerable men as Judge Dan forth, 
and Mather Byies the elder, and took a leading part 
in the religious disputes of the time, on the side of 
Edwards and Whitefield. Its publication was carri- 
ed on for iHkeen years, at the end of which time it 
was united with the Gaaette, under the name of the 
Boston Gazette, and Weekly Journal, and so eontinu- 
ed to be published till 1752, when Kneeland, separa 
ting himself from a partner in the printing business 
took another departure on the editorial voyngc, 
with the name of the Boston Gazette, or Weekly 
Advertiser, contatning, as its inscripfiaa read, * the 



freshest advices, foreign and domestic' It was 
pnblished but two years, being one of the victims of 
the provincial alamp act. 

Meanwhile, there hod been a great episode in the 
newspaper history ; great, as the CYent connects itself 
with an fmmorlal name. Tho first number of the 
New England Courant, the third juurnal in Boston, 
wkich was continued but six years, was iasued Aug. 
17th 1791, by James Franklin, who, as was mt^n- 
tioned above, had been previbusly enployed a short 
time in printing the Oazetle. The two first papers 
had hciped each other, for the News Leiterlanguish- 
ed till the Gazette was set up, and nerer languished 
after. Bm the profits of collision have a limit ; and 
in order to get forward under the dtsndvantagea of 
so undue a competition, as that of two other news- 
papers in such a village, it was needful to strike 
some new and bold stroke for popularity. Franklin 
took the obvious course of free and oiTensivc com- 
ment on the respected men and opinions of the day ; 
calculating, no doubt, that there were enough who 
would relish seeing their betters called in question, 
to secure to him a prompt patronagi*, amd perhapa, 
if he looked further, peraoading himself that 
having become a troublesome, and feared and so 
prosperous and important man, he might when 
ever the time was ripe, become a fort>caring, and 
then a courted and trusted man at his leisure. — 
He was aided in his editorial labors by a society 
called by moderate people, the *' Free- thinkers,** and 
qualified by othera with the lesa euphonious appella. 
tion of '* the HelUfire club.** But tho master spirit 
in the Courani's better dajrs was Franklin*8 brother 
Benjamin, then a boy appremiccd in the office. The 
paper provoked the severe displeasure of the clergy 
and the government, which the latter did not fail to 
manifest in the processes of legislative and judicial 
action. All this it might have continued, with good 
management and a portion of tho popular favor, to 
brave or evade, and thrive up«m, but Franklin was 
indiscreet enough to quarrel with his brother ; and 
with his elepemeut to Philadelphia, theglory departed 
from the Courant, and ita weak life Bion expired. — 
After Benjamin had abstracted himself, the Courant 
continued to be published in his name, as it hsd been 
for some time before, — though he was a minor, — in 
consequence of an order of the General Court, fur- 
bidding ita publication on the part of James. 

Four years after the Courier tiad come to its end, 
the Weekly Rehearsal was set on foot by the famous 
Jeremy Gridley, afterwards attorney general of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, then a young lawyer of brilliant pro. 
mise. At the end of a year, he wearied of the woik 
on which he had expended much classical lore, and 
the labor of weekly essays full of sense and enter- 
tainment ; and it went into the hands of Thomas Fleet, 
an Englishman by birth, and a printer by trade, wlio 
hsd brought himself into trouble in London by his an. 
tipathy to the high church party, manifested in a stu- 
died affront to the procession in honor of Dr. Sache- 
verel. Be then lived, as his posterity do now, at the 
comer of Washington street and Water street, a spot 
long distinguished by the sfgn of the Heart nul 
Crown, and afiierwaeds, when crowns went out «f 
credit, by that of the Heart and Bible. Fleet was a 
humorist,— a man of talent and energy, and possess- 
ing uncommon resources, in his mind and experience, 
for his present und e rtaking. His sati re was genera I ly 
good-natured, and always free and copious. He fully 
preserved the latter strain, and some want abandoned 
the former, in an attack on Whitefield, then at the 
height of his popularity. For some unexplained rea- 
son, he changed the name of the Rehearwd, after 
printing it about two years, to that of the Boston 
Evening Post. This he continued thirteen years 
longer, to tlie time of his death, and it was undoubt. 
edly much the best paper of its tine. It was brought 
down by his two sons to the month of the Lexington 
battle. 

Before ihe year 1750, only two newspapers, in ad- 
dition to what have been f|ientioned,wereF established 
in Boston ; the Weekly Post Boy in 1734, and the 
Independent Advertiaer, in 1748. The first, which 
was continued about twenty years, was, like others 
before, established by a postmaster ; that official, it 
would seem, in our ancient times, not being eapected, 
more than ai»aspiring statesman in the modem, to be 
without a panel of his own. Tho latter, set up in 
1748, was, through its short liCi of two year*, of po- 
litical importance ; and among other leading names in 
the leading Whig circles, is said to have had Samuel 
Adania for one of ita contributors. 

The two first newspapers in the coloniea, out of 
Boston, were the American Weekly Meretny* printed 
in Philadelphia by Andrew Bradford, begun Decern- 
her 92d, 1719, and the New. York Gaaette by William 
Bradford, daud from Oet» 16th, 17d6. Up to the 
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year 1750i besides the seven Boston papers, alrciad^ 
epOkenof, the whole ouniber undertaken in /Brituili 
America was iliirteen, viz; the Rhode Island Gazette* 
begun in Newport in 17^ ;-in New^Y^ork, the New. 
Tork CrsAieue, -already ^mentiotfid, pnd^hitoe others ; 
in Piniil)%«iii«, the MiWrtcntf ■ Wcl afl fl y j^fettetifyt 
mentioned before, ^tbe tf <Bi i»> l^^Wito ISnifWj fMr- 
chased b y F r anklin in IfiW, w ithin a y e a r after km 
esiablishmeiii, ■ndJC#adttglsid1»]»klfBidiot>birty years* 
and two •there, one ia Cai—JM the^Maiyfiintt Ga- 
zeihD,:pnUishad at^Aiwa^ieraBdehttiily^fmivfTSS; 
the Virginia Gazette, from 1796;.'CmitlVB wmqmam^ 
Seuth Cafoliiia Gaaette«»-«i <'hartostM^ fr«m 1731 
and 1734. 

In. the excited limes, which followed the fmnr 
1750, the French winr then stem aooming on«nad af- 
terwards the disputes which «iv«Mnnled in the swo. 
lutionary atrnggle, the number of najwepa^n in- 
creased with oooipafatiee rapidity. W« ehall not 
undertake to fbltow their htatory further ; kvt, he. 
fore leaving -this part of our aubieot, will-select a4«w 
facts illttstmtive of similarity or diiewnce b etw— n 
their remote and their reoem relatiesste tlM^cMS- 
mnnity which they illvminaied, and pafiially 
oCthe taste, resonccea, BMnners, and feelings of the 
times. 

The iitat papers wiete comnoaiy prinled 
half sheet of pot paper. Occasisiially, wften 
was a epemal ptess of nsatter, like vvhat /Bow oaltn 
forth the applemem, a whole sheet waa used. 49imm. 
lAmeB they were piritoiad m islio; aoaMiliwes in 
quarto, no aornpnlouii fCfard bmmg Iwdfto tkeem- 
venience of Undiog- The Nesvs.liet(er tntvodiiced 
iiaelf with an aidyerti a enset ■>• fallow. 

*Thia NewnUettaria tvbe cenMraeri weekly ; and 
all persons who haivenny Houses, Lands, Teoemema* 
Farms, Ships, V«aaela, Gooda^ Wiaren or iMMckan- 
di«ee, dtc, icrba soU ot'lat. or aecvaate runaway, 
or goods «iole arVowtt may jiaie ike name ineeftad 
at a ffeasonable rsite, >from twrelve pence to 6.W9 shiU 
lings,. and not to exceed^ wko may ngree with Nioho- 
las Bonne for the eame at .his shop, neat door -to Ma- 
jur Davis', apotiieesvy in Boston near the old Mne- 
tlng Honse. All .penMtts itttesmnndeoant9y4nay 
have aaid Newa>4lfltter weekly vponneasonaMeteuma, 
agreeing with John Campbell, poaimaaier of Nnw 
FiOglaod, at Boston, for.the same.' 

There were only fonr or. five post offices at tbie 
timo in BriHsb Amerioa. There was one adveitiaB- 
mentin the News Letter's firgt lUiodior, and twnin 
the aeond. 

Of the remaining articles in ibtsiramber of the Re- 
view, we may speak hereafter. 

Tub PaoTsaTANT BnacsoML PoiiTrr, Ho 10, toI. 
IV. New York, John ^Hootn.—^e-^wmiber be- 
fore us of tliis religious periodical contains a Ser 
men by the Kev. J, P. Jf. M^mtkimt S>^f of St. 
Peter's Chureh, -BaUimni)e,.on «rii««*>«bnRMt.8tMe 
and Proeent Prospecta ot the Obnrcb'.'" Thepub- 

lieher gives notice rhat'he will, if a'de^niitety en- 
couraged, supply the fifth volume of the I'tilpii, at 
the low price of one dmar. 

Italy, wrrn ScKTonas of firAiN ano PenTvesL ; 
by the author of V^itkek; 3 vols. Philadelphia' 
Key §r Biddle, for sale in New York by J. Wiiey 
jr Co, — ^The pampered child of fortnnst **f£ng- 
land's wealthieet son," the iainrions, Ike Wghly) ed. 
ucated, the solitary Beckford,' here presents us with 
letters descriptive at a period long-gone.by, of the 
beauties, the fair landscapes, «nd other natural pke- 
nomena of Italy,— *neen08>wkioh-MaaiAe|nnlinMnaTy 
advertisement, in referring to human instittKiona* 
well says — ^while the '* old «rder oT things» with «U 

I picturesque pomps .and absuDdiiieSi'* kaa dunp- 
peared, it " ia not ift ikn .pownr <of .iwnlntione or 
oonaiicoiimia^O'alterf ortfostroy ." 

The singular being who now publishes, after the 
lapse of half a century, letters written in the Jieyday 
of youth'and briikani knpent. i^ known anlyjhy -nport 
to the present genstaiion'ky ^» fe maiii t l 6 wmitefr of 
Fonthill Abbey. His eastern taje of Vdthek^ ao 
highly praised by Xjord Byron, kaa not, tkat we ,nra 
aware,< benn re-pnbliabad ki ikaateonniiy . fitcctack 
na whnn m^ fnnd it ■ ' M ii ny y m n nfu m^ quit e na 
rematktffile -fbr ita pure itad iOklutttle KMeh, in 
which language it waa ivritteii, as for itaHv^ly^e* 
tura of ,EaataM?nNMnors» 

It is among our -ngi ew t bi e «i mw <n it n na of |«at 
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dflya, lo have wandered in eompany with Mr. 
Canning — iben the Britiah Ambaaaador at Lis- 
bon — through the deaerted hails, the doorleas 
apartmenta and roofleaa galleriea of the beautiful 
dwelling which Mr. Beckford had ao picturesquely 
emboaonied amid the exquiaitely picturesque moun- 
tains of Gmtra. It had long been untenanted. Its 
frescoa had faded ; and even in that lovely climate 
the dampa had cast down the stuccoed ceilings, be- 
neath which, in other days, the Wanderer had dwelt 
and revelled. All within waa desolate; but without 
and around Nature waa beautiful, magnificent, and 
boanteoua as ever. The contrast was striking ; and 
it *'ecure not the less strongly to memory new, from 
the reflection that the polished taste, the fine foiicy, 
.and the gentle courtesy, of the distinguished orator 
and sta teaman whose remarks we then — a traveller 
from a distant land — listened to with so much de- 
light— are numbered too among the things that were. 
But we are wandering from the matter before ua. 
Theae ** 8ke*ches*' are by a master hand ; they 
evince throughout high refinement, a quick and ad- 
mirable perception of the beautiful in art and in na. 
ture, and a mind rich in knowledge and instruction. 
Venice with her lagoons, her Rialto, and her bridge 
of Sighs — is, materially speaking, the same now as 
when Beckford saw her ; but her population, her 
commerce, her noblea, her wealth, and her crimes-^ 
how ahrunk away ! Hear of Venice ss it then was : 

AuausT 3, 1780. — Our route to Venice lay wind- 
ing about the variegated plains I had surveyed from 
Mosolente ; and after dining at Treviso, we came 
in two hours and a half to Mestre, between grand 
villas and gardens peopled wi:h atatues. Embark- 
ing our baggage at the last. mentioned place, we 
stepped into a gondola, whose every motion was 
very agreeable, after the jolta of a chaise. We 
were soon out of the canal of the Mestre, tormina, 
ted by an isle which contains a cell dedicated to the 
H<4y Virgin, peeping out of a thicket, whence spire 
up two tall cypresses. Its bolls tingled as we pass, 
ed along and dropped some paolis into a net tied at 
the end of a pole stretched oat to us for that pur- 
pose. 

As soon as we had doubled the cape of this di . 
minutive island, an expanse of sea opened to our 
view, the domes and towers of Venice rising from 
its bosom. Now we bcgsn to distinguish Murano, 
St. Michele, St. Georgio in Alga, an'l auvoral other 
islands, detached from the grand cluster, which I 
hailed as old acquaintances ; innumerable prints and 
drawings having long since made their shapes fa- 
miliar. Still gliding forward, we every moment 
distinguished some new church or palace in the city, 
. sufiused with the rays of the setting sun, and reflect, 
cd with alt their glow of coloring from the surface 
of the waters. 

The air was calm ; the sky cloudless : a faint wind 
just breathing upon the deep, lightly boro ita surface 
against the steps of a chapel in the island of San So- 
condo, and waved the veil befoie its portal, as we 
rode by and coasted the walls of its garden overhung 
with fig-treea and surmounted by spreading pines- 
The convent discovered itself through their branch. 
es, built in a style aomcwhat Morisco, and level with 
the sea, except where the garden intervenes. 

We were now drawing very near the city, and a 
confused bum began to interrupt the evening still- 
neaa ; gondolas were continually paaaing and repaa- 
sing, and the entrance of the Canal Reggio, with all 
lis stir and bustle, lay before us. Our gondoliers 
turned with much address through a crowd of boats 
and bargee that blocked up th4 way, and rowed 
smoothly by the side of a bnMid pavement, covered 
with people in all dreaaea* and of all nations. 

Leaving the Palazzo Pesaro, a noble structure with 
two rows of arcades and a superb rusii^ buiiind, wc 
were soon landed before the Leon Bianco, which be- 
ing aiCmMed in one of the broadaat parte of the grand 
canal, oommanda a inoat siriking aaaomblago of 
buildings. I have no terms to describe the variety 
of pillars, of pediments, of mouldings, and cornices, 
some Grecian, others Saracenic, that adorn these 
•dificea, of whUh tk» pencil of Csntletti conveys so 
perfect an ido« m i» j-oodor all vorbal deteription 
.superfluous. At one end of this grand aeene of per. 
spectlve appears the Rialto ; the sweep of the canal 
'conceals the other. 

"^ Tberooourol oar hotel are 'apaeioita and cheer. 
' fttl t a loftr baU* or ttthiw gallery, faiAUd with 



grotesque in a very good atyte, perfectly clean, floor, 
ed i»ith a marbled stucco, divides the house, and ad- 
mtts a refreshing current of air. Several windows 
near the coiling look into this vast apartment, which 
aerves in lieu of a pourt« and is rendered perfectly 
luminous by a glazed arcadot thrown open to catch 
breezes. Through it I passed to a balcony which 
impends over the canal, and is twined round with 
plants forming a green festoon springing irom two 
large vases of cange trees plaped at each end. ' 
Here I eatablished myself to ei^oy the cool, and 
observe, as well as the dusk would permit, the va- 
riety of figures shooting by in their gondolas. 

As night approached, innumerable tapers glim, 
niered through the awnings before the windows. — 
Every boat had its lantern, and the gondolas moving 
rapidly along were followed by tracks of light, which 
gleamed and played npon the waters. I was gazing 
at these dancing fires when the sounds of music were 
wafted along the canals, and as they grew louder and 
louder, on illuminated barge, filled with musicians, 
issued from the Rialto,and stopping under one of the 
palaces, began a suronade, which stilled every cla. 
mor and suspended all conversation in the galleries 
and porticos ; till, rowing slowly away, it was heard 
no more. The gondoliers catching the air, imitated 
its cadences, and were answered by others at a dis- 
tance, whose voices, echoed by the arch of the 
bridge, acquired a plaintive and interesting tone. I 
retired to rest, full of the sound ; and long after 1 
wos asleep, the melody seemed to vibrate in my 
ear. 

August 3. — It was not five oclock before I was 
aroused by a loud din of voices and aploshing ofwa. 
ter under my balcony. Looking out, I beheld the 
grand canal so entirely covered with fruits and vege- 
tables, on rafts and in barges, that I could scarcely 
distinguish a wave. Loada of grapes, peaches, and 
melons, arrived, and disappeared in an instant, for 
every vessel was in motion ; and the crowds of pur- 
chaaers hurrying from boat to boat, formed a rory 
lively picture. Amongst the multitudes, I remarked 
a good many whoso dress and carriace announced 
something above the common rank ; and upon inquiry 
I found they were noble Venitians, just come from 
their caainos, and met to refresh themselves with 
fruit, before they retired to sleep for the day. 

Whilst I Was observing them, the sun began to 
color the balustrades of the palaces, and the pure 
exhilerating air of the morning drawing me abroad, 
I procured a gondola, laid in mv provision of bread 
and grapes, and was rowed under the Rialto, down 
the grand canal to the marble stops of S. Maria della 
Salute, erected by the senate in performance of a 
vow to the Holy Virgin, who begged oflfa terrible 
pestilence in 1630. The great bronze portal opened 
whilst I was standing on the steps which lead to it, 
and discovered the interior of the dome, where I ex- 
patiated in solitude ; no mortal appearing except an 
old priest who trimmed the lamps and muttered a 
prayer before the high altar,still wrapped in shadows. 
The sun-beama began to strike against the windows 
of the cupola, just aa I lefl the church and waa waft, 
ed across the waves to the spacioits platform in front 
of St. Giorgio Maggiore. one of the most celebrated 
w.irks of Palladio. 

When my first transport was a little subsided, and 
I had examined the graceful design of each particu- 
lar oraamont, and united the just proportion and 
grand effect of the whole in my mind, I planted my 
umbrella on the margin of the aea, and viewed at my 
leisure the vaat range of palacea, of portiooa, of 
towers, opening on every side and extending out of 
sight. The doge*s palace and the tall oolumna at the 
entrance of the place of St. Mark, form, together with 
the arcades of the publie library, the lofty Campanile 
and the cupolas of the ducal church, one of the most 
striking groups of buildings that art can boast of. — 
To behold at one glance these atately fabricst so 
illustrious in the records ol fofmer agea,before which, 
in the flouriahing times of ibe republict eo many va. 
liant cbiefa and princes, have landed, loaded with 
oriental spoils, was a spectacle I had long and ardent. J 
ly desired. J thought of the daya of Fredrick Barbo-| 
rosea, when looking up the piazza of St. Mark, along' 
j which he marched in aolemn procession, to oast him-' 
self St the feet of Alexander the Third, and pay a 
isrdv homage to St. Peter's auccessor. Here were 
no longer those splendid fleets that attended hia pro. 
grass ; one solitary gaieaaa waa all I beheld, anchor, i 
ed opposite the palace of the doge, and aurrounded' 
l*y crowds of gondolas, whoee sable hnea contrasted j 
strongly with its vermillion oara and ehining orna * 
roeote. A party colored multitude waa continually! 
shifting from one side uf the piazza to the other; 
whilst oenatora and magialratee in long b'ack robes 
were already arriving lo fill their reapective oflioee. 



I contemplated the busy scene from my peaceful 
platform, where nothing stirred but aged devoteea 
creeping to their devotions, and, whilst I remained 
thus calm and tranquil, heard the diatant buzz of the 
town. Fortunately some length of waves rolled be- 
tween me and its tumults ; so that I ate my grapea, 
and read Metastasio, undisturbed by oflliciousnoss or 
curiosity. When the sun became too powerful, I 
entered tiie nave. 

The second volume relates to Portugal and Spain; 
and is not less striking ihan thd fiirst. Beekford'a de- 
light in the beauties of Cintra on this oeoaaioni M 
him to his subseqtient residence there. 

Vjsrrs AND Skbtchb8 at Homb and AaaoAn, 4&c. 
d&c. ; by Mrs. Jahsson, author of the Cbaraeteria. 
tics of Women, &c., 3 vols. New York, Harper 
4r Brothers, — The Diary of an £nnuy^e, — which by 
ihe-by is republished in the second of these volumes, 
— waa ao well received by the public, thongh uah- 
ered forth and running its race of popularity anoni- 
mously, that Mrs. Jameson would have had no ex- 
cuse, even if she had ao deaired, for refraining 
from further literary eflforts. In the CkarmeteriHieM 
of Wonuin^ which combine so much force of criti- 
cism, with so much delicacy of feeling and of taste, 
she well repaid and justified the favorable opinion 
which her anonymoua work had called forth : and 
these Sketches will sustain the ordeal — not a light 
one, — of being tried, by what she haa done before. 

They are the result of a vieit to Germany, not 
with any view to write a book, but really, aa.ia ex- 
plained in the prefatory notice, the enlarging and 
throwing into a sort of dramatic form, by introduc- 
ing dialogues and interlocutora, the casual notea 
made for her own aatisfaction during the tour. The 
spirit in which they are written seems to us up. 
right and fair, and the atyle renders them very at- 
tractive. 

We introduce- our Ennuy^e, not by any raeana 
ennuyanici talking ofSektegel and Madame lie Siael. 

Ai«AD. — Instead of embarking in the ateamboat 
we poated along the left bank of the Rhine, spending 
a few days at ^nn, at Godesberg, and at Ehrenbreit- 
stein ; but I ahould tell you, as you allow me to di- 
verge, that on my second journey I owed much to a 
residence of some weeks at Bonn. There I became 
acquainted with the celebrated Schlegel, or I should 
rather say, M. le Chevalier de Schlegel, for I believe 
his titles and his ** starry honors** are not indififerent 
to him ; and in truth he wears them veiy grace- 
fully. I waa rather surprized to find in this sub- 
lime and eloquent critic, this awful scholar, whose 
comprehenaive mind has grasped the whole uni. 
verse of art, a moat agreeable, lively, social being. 
Of the judgmenta passed on him in his own cowHf y I 
know little and understand loaa ; I am not deep in 
German literary polemics. To me he was the au- 
thor of the lectures on ** Dramatic Literature, and 
the translator of Shakspeare, and, moieover, all that ' 
was amiable and polite : and waa not this enough 7 

Mboon. — Enough for you, certainly ; but I believe 
that at this time Schlegel would rather found hia 
fame on being one of the greateat oriental criiica ol 
the age, than on being the interpreter of the beautiea 
of Calderon and Shakspeare. 

Alda. — I believe so ; but for my own part, I 
would rather hear him talk of Romeo and Juliet, 
and of Madame de Stael, that of Ramayana, the 
Bhagvat.Oita, or even the ** eastern Con-tut-zee.** — 
This, of course, is only a proof of my own ignor- 
snce. Conversation may be compared to a lyre with 
seven chords — ^philosophy* art, poetry, polities, love, 
scandal, and the weather. There tare aome profea- 
sors who, like Psgonini, *< can discourse most eto* 
quent music'* upon one string only ; and some who 
can grasp the whole instrument, and with a maaier'a 
hand sound it from the top to the bottom of its com- 
pass. Now, Schlegel is one of the latter :Jlie can I bun- 
der in the ba^s or caper in the treble; he can be a whole 
concert in himself. No man csn trifle like him, nor, 
like him, blend in a few hours' converae the critic, 
philologist, poet, philosopher, and man of the world 
— no man narrates more gracefully, nor more happi- 
ly illustrates a casual thought. He told ne many 
interesting ihiiigs. ** Do you know" said he ene 
morning, os I waa looking at a beautiful edition of 
Corinne« bound in red morocco, the glA of Madame 
de Stael, ** do you know that I figure in that book V* 
I aaked eagerly in what character 7 He bade me 
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I guessed, playfulty, the Coalite d'Erfeuil. 
no !*' said be, laughing* ** I am immortaliz- 
ed in the Prince Castle.Forto, the faithful, humble, 
unaspiring frfeud of Corinne.'* 

Mb DON. — To any man but Schlegel such an im- 
mortality were worth a life. Nay, there is no man, 
though his fame extended lo the ends of the earth, 
whom the pen of Madame de Stael could not honor. 

Alda. — He seemed to think so, and I liked him 
for the self complacency with which he twined ber 
little myrtle leaf with his own palmy honors. N«tr 
did he once refer to what I believe everybody knows, 
her obligations to him in ber De PAllemagne. 
"- Mbdon. — Apropos — do tell me what is the gen. 
oral opinion of that book among ;he Germans them- 
selves. 

Alda.-^I think they do not judge it fairly. Some 
speak of it as eloquent, but superficial ; others de- 
nounce it altogether as a work full of mistakes, and 
flippant, presumptuous criticism : others again aflfect 
to speak of it, and even of Madame de Stael herself, 
as thing of another era, qaite gone by and forgotten ; 
this appeared to me too ridiculous. They forget, or 
do not know, that we know, that her De PAIIemagne 
was the fini book which awakened in France and 
England a lively and general interest in German art 
and literature. It is now five*and.twenty years since 
it was pubMshed. The march of opinion, and criti- 
cism, and knowledge of every kind has been oo rapid, 
that much has become old which then was new ; but 
this does not detract from its merits. Once or twice 
1 tried to convince ray German friends that they were 
exceedingly ungrateful in abusing Madame de Stael, 
but it was all in vain : so I sat swelling with indigna- 
tioa to hear my idol traduced, and called — O profane, 
tion !— «• cette Stael.** 

Mbdon. — But do you think the Germans could at 
alLappreciate or understand such a phenomenon as 
Madain de Stael must have appeared in those days 7 
She whisked through their skies like a meteor be- 
fore the^ could bring the telescope of their wits to a 
right focus for observation. How she musr have 
made them open their eyes ! — and see in the corres- 
pondence between Goethe and Schiller what they 
thought of her. 

Aloa. — Yes, I know that with her lively egotism 
and Parisian volubility, she stunned Schiller and 
teased Goethe ; but while our estimate of manne,r is 
relative, our estimate of character should be posi- 
tive. Madame de Stael was in manner the French 
woman, accustomed to be the cynosure of a salon, 
but she was not ridiculous or egolste in character.— 
She wa8,to use Schlegel's expression, **femme grande 
et magnanimie jusque dans les replis de son ime.** 
The best proof is the very spirit in which she view, 
ed Germany, in spite of all her natural and national 
prejudices. ^ To apply to your own expression, she 
went forth in the spirit ol peace, and brought back, 
not only an olive leaf, but a whole tree, and it has 
flourished. She had a universal mind. I believe 
she never thought, and still less maifcany one ridieu. 
lous in her life. 

We present next an educated woman herself, ex. 
pressing her opinion of the German women. 

Mbdon. — You said, the other night, that you had 
not formed any opinion as to the moral and social po- 
sition of the women of Germany ; but you roust have 
brought away some general impressions of manner 
and character ; — frankly, were they favorable or un 
favorable 7 

Alda. — Frankly, they were most favorable. Re. 
member that I am not prepared with anf general 
sweeping conclusions : I cannot assure you, from 
my own knowledge, that among my own sex the 
proportion of virtue and happiness is greater in Ger. 
mnny than in England. On the contrary— 



In every land 



I nw, wherever light Ulunnineth, 

Beauty and angulth walking hand la band, 
The downward elope to death. 

In every land I thought that, more or teas. 

The etfonger, ateroer nature overbore 
The softer, uueontrolPd by gentlcneWi 

And selfish evermore ! 

— ^Why do you smile 7 

Mbdon. — You amuse me with the perseverance 
with which you ring the changes on your favorite 
text, in prose and in votbo ; and yet to adopt Vol. 
taire*8 witty metaphor, we are the hammers and yev 
the anvils all the world over. But is that all 7 You 
need not h4ve gone to Germany to verify that ! 

Alda. — No, sir; it is not all. In the first place, 
you know I have a snffieient contempt for our Ro. 
glieh inioleranea with regard to manners — 

MsDON. — Why, yes ; with reason. The influence 
of more mmmurt among onr fashionable people, and 
the stress laid upon it at a dieiinetion, have become 



so vulgarised and abused, that I should be relieved 
even by a reaction which should throw us out of the 
insipidity of conventional manners into primeval rude, 
ness. 

Alda. — No, no, no! — no extremes; but though 
so sensible to the ridicule of referring the social ha. 
bits, opinions, customs of other nations, to the arbi* 
trary standard of our own, still I could not help fall, 
ing into comparisons ; certain distinctions between 
the German and the English women struck me invol- 
untarily. In the highest circles a stranger finds so. 
ciety much alike every where. A court ball — the 
wiree of an ambassadress— a minister*s dinner — pre. 
sent nearly ihe same physiognomy. It is in the sc 
cond clsss of society, which is also every where, 
and in every scnae, the best, that we behold the 
stamp of national character. I was not condemned 
to see my German friends always ea grande toilette : 
I had belter opportunities of judging and appreciating 
their domestic habits and manners than most travel 
lers enjoy. 

I thought the German women of a certain rank 
more natural thaa we are. The moral education of 
an English girl, is, for the most part, negative; the 
whole system of duty is thus presented to the mind. 
It is not ** this you must do ,** but always '* you must 
not do this — ^you must not say that^you must not 
think so :** snd if by some hardy, expanding nature 
the question be ventured, "Why 7 — the mamma or 
the governess is ready with the answer — ** It is not 
the custom — it is not lady-like — ^it is ridiculous !** — 
But is it wrong 7 — why is it wrong 7 — and then comes 
answer, pat — ** My dear, you must not argue — young 
ladies never argue.*' — ** But, mamma, I was think, 
ing — ^ — ** My dear, you must not think — go 
write your Italian exercise ;** and so on ! The idea 
that certain passions, powers, tempers, feelings, in. 
terwoven with our bemg by onr almighty and al. 
wise Creator, are to be put down by the fiat of a 
governess, or the edict of fashion, is monstrous. — 
Those who educate us imagine that they have done 
every thing, if they have silenced controversy, if 
they have suppressed all external demonstration of 
an excess of temper or feeling ; not knowing, or not 
reflecting, that unless our nature be self.governed 
and self directed by an appeal to those higher facul- 
ties which link us immediately with what is divine, 
their labor is lost 

Now, in Germany, the women are less educated 
to suit some particular fashion ; the cultivation of the 
intellect, and the forming of the manners, do not so 
generally super^de the trsinini; of the moral semi- 
menis — the affections — the impulses ; the litter are 
not so habitually crushed or disguised; consequen ly 
the women appeared to me more natural, and to have 
more individual character. 

Mbdon. — But the English women pique them, 
selves on being natural ; at least they have the word 
continually in their mouths. Do you know that I 
once overheard a well-meaning mother instructing 
her dauihter how to be natural 7 You laugh, but I 
assure you it is a simple fact. Now, I really do 
not object to natural insipidity, but I do obiect to 
conventional insipidity ; I object to a rule of ele. 
gance which makes the negative the test of the 
natural. It seems hard that those who have hearts 
and souls must needs pu: them into a strait. waistcoat, 
In order to oblige those who choose to have none ; 
and l»e guilty of the grossest sfTectation, to escape 
the Imputation of being aflected ! 

Alda* — I think there is less of this among the 
Germans; more of the individual character is brought 
into the daily iniereonrse of society~-more of the 
poetry of exisconce is brooght to bear on the com. 
mon realities of life. I saw a freshness of feeling — 
a genaine (not a taught) aimplicity, which oharmed 
me. Sometimes I have seen affectation, but it amused 
me ; it consisted in the exaggeration of what is in 
itself good, not in the mean renundaiion of our in- 
dividuality—the immolation of onr PonPs troth to a 
mere fashion of bebavioor. As Rochefoncaid called 
hypocrisy, (that last extreme of wickedness,) ** tke 
homage whieh tiee paye to virttie ;*' so the nature de 
convenli^Ht that last and worst excess of affectation, 
is the homage which the artificial pays to the natnrsl. 

The German women are much more engrossed by 
the caies of housekeeping than women of a similar 
rank of life in England. They carry this too far in 
many instances, as we do the oppoeite extreme. In 
England, with our false, cooventional refinement, we 
attach an idea of vulgarity to certain cares and duties 
in whieh there is nothing vulgar. To see the young 
and beautiful daughter of a lady of rank rnnning 
about, buated in household matters, with the keys of 
the winccellar and the store-room suspended to her 
sash, would certainly aurpriao a young Englishwo- 
man, who, moantitte, is neffing s pvrse, painting a 



rose, or warbling some ** Dolce raio Bene,** or **So- 
avi Psipiti,** with the air of a nun at penance. The 
description of Werter's Charlotte, cutting bread and 
butter, has been an eternal subject of langhter among 
the English, among whom fine seatimcot mnat b« 
garnished out with eomething finer than itself ; and 
no princess can be suffered to go mad, or even be in 
love, except in white satin. To any one who has 
lived in Germany, the union of sentiment and bread 
and butter, or of poetry with household carea, excitoo 
no laughter. The wife of a atate minister once ex- 
cused herself from going with me to a picture gal- 
lery, because on that day she wss obliged to reckon 
up the household linen ; she wae one of the most 
charming, truly elegant, and accomplished women I 
ever met with. At another time, I remember 
that a very accomplished woman, who had herself 
figured in a court, could not do something or 
other — I forget what — because it was the ** grosse 
wasche" (the great wash ;) an event by-the-way* 
which I often found very maUapropoa, and which 
never failed to turn a German household up- 
side-down. You must remember that I am not 
speaking of tradesmen and mechanics, but of peo- 
pie of my own, or even a superior, rank of life. It 
is true that I met with cases in which iho women 
had, without necessity, sunk into mere domestic 
drudges — women whose souls were in their kitchen 
and their household stuff— whose ulk was of dishes 
ami of coiidiments ; but then the same apeoies of 
women in England would have been, instead of busj 
with ths idea of being uaeful, frivolous and silly, 
without any idea at all. 

Mbndon.— And whether a woman pot her soul 
into an apple tart or a new bonnet signifies little, if 
there be no capacity there for any thing better. I 
hate mere fine ladies ; but equally avoid those who 
seem bom to ** suckle fools and chronicle small 
beer.^ The accompliahments which embellish so. 
cial life — the cultivation which raises you to a com- 
panionship with men — I cannot spare these to make 
mere nurses and housewives, as I conceive the ge- 
nerality of German aim to be, and which I have been 
told the opinions of the men approve. 

Alda. — As to what we term accomplishmenis, 
there was certsinly much less exhibition and parade 
of them in society ; they formed less an established 
and necessary part of education than with us ; hut, 
of really accompIished,welI-informed women, believe 
me, I found no deficiency : if the inclination or the 
talent existed, means and opportunity were not want, 
ing for mental culture of a very high speciee. I 
met with fewer women who drew badly, sang toler- 
bly, or rather intolerably, scratched the harp, snd 
quoted Metastasio ; but I met with quite as many 
women who, without pretension, were finished mu. 
sicians, painted like artists, posseseed an extensive 
acquaintance with their own literature, and an un- 
common knowledge of languages; and were, be- 
sides, very good housewives after the German fash- 
ion. More or less acquainted with, the French lan- 
guage, was a matter of course, but English was pre- 
ferred: every where I met with women who had* 
cultivated with success, not our language merely* 
but our literature. Shakspeare, whether studied in 
English or in some of their excellent translations, I 
found to be a species of household god, whose very 
name was breathed with reverence, as if it were 
that of a supernatural being. Lord Byron, and Sir 
IValter Scott, and Campbell are familiar namea. 

At the close of the first volume is a charming pa- 
per on Fanny Kemble. The first part of it was in- 
tended to accompany sketches taken of her in varioue 
scenes in Juliet by I. Hayter, and then designed for 
publication. They have not however been published ; 
but the notes, critical and explanatory, are here 
given, with some additional remarks of more recent 
origin. 



AUMMART. 

American Academy of Arte, Barclay oU — There 
has been recently opened at the above establishmetit, 
an exhibition of considerable merit and noveKy from 
the peculiar manner in which the paintings are exhi. 
bited. They consist of five views, as follows : 1st, 
The Interior of Trinity Chapel in Cantetbnry, Cathe- 
dral, is a true specimen of Sason Gothie Aiehicee. 
ture ; and having been boilt iboot 1900 yenre, has m 
certain claim to our admiration from its antiquity ; 
and the exquisite manner in which it is painted : the 
long line of perapeetive, the trwepasent vindows ef 
stained gbns, and ite mmd eolnmne^ all c on s pi re to 
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five th» pictare to air of perfect reality and illaaion. 

Mf The Painting of Captain Roas'e Intenriew with 

the natiTee at the North Pole, conYoys a perfect idea 

of the hanenneaa of that inboipiiable climate and the 

ainf alar appearance of the inhabitanta of thoae fro. 

len regiona, painted from Capt. RoeCa own drawing! 

and nnder hia own aaperintendence. ddt The View 

of London ia exceedingly minute in ita detail, ahow. 

ing all tlie pnblie Buildinga, Chnrchea and Bridgea, 

iui,, and to the inhabitanta of thia city highly inte. 

reating. 4th, The Daatraction of the Temple and 

Cityof Jemaalem by that celebrated artiat, Mr. Weat, 

ia one of the many aplended Dlnatrationa ot Scriptare 
Hiatory which he deaigned. 5th, The Kent India 
man on Fire, la one oi thoae dreadfully appalling 
opectadea which happily do not often occur ; but the 
artint haa truly depicted it, and to «a aa a maritime 
people ia a matter of peculiar attraction. In addition 
to the Paintinga, there are four figurea dreaaed in 
anita of ancient armor, cue ol which is 700 yeara 
old, of exceeding curioua and rare workmanahip and 
mechaniam* Taking the exhibition aa a whole it de. 
aervea extenaive patronage. 

Ma. EcGENa RoaKaTaoN*a Exhibition at the Enter, 
plan Hall, continuea to attract, aa we hear, many 
viaitera. 

It ia one of optical illoaiona chiefly— Waahiugton, 
Napoleon, and Lafayette* are evoked, the inflnence 
of dreama ia typified, and atrange and unearthly vi- 
aiona are, aa it were, embodied. 

The Exhibition will aeon dote, and thoae, there- 
fore, deairooa of aeeing f uch aighta, ahoald improve 
the opportunity. 

Bmrnimg a/ the SUamhomt Cygnet,— On Tueaday 
night, at about 19 o'clock, the Steamboat Cygnet, 
lying at Janney*a wharf in thia town, waa diaeovered 
lo be on fire. The alann waa immediately given ; 
but in a verr abort time the boat waa completely en. 
veloped in fire, and it waa found impoe aible to aave 
her. She burned to the water's edge. — [Alexandria 
Phenix.] 

tf raai the Pittehurg Advocate of Monday laoL] 
>aBADFUL Explosion anh loom of ufx. — This 
morning about 5 o^Clock, intelligence waa brought to 
ua of the exploaion of the boilera of the Eagle Cotton 
Factory, in the borough of Allegheny, owned by 
Meaars Art>uc1e & Avery. Haateniog to the acene 
ol calamity, never did we look upon a spectacle so 
full of horror. The extensive building is almost an 
emire ruin, a maaa of atonea, brick and rubbish. The 
building, and much of the coatly and extenaive ma- 
chinery are utterly loat and deatroyed ; but the loss 
of the property ia anall compared with the lose of 
Ufa, and the agony and miaery which have reaalied. 
So fisr aa we could gather the circumatancea, they 
' are theae. The boilera had been aufiered through 
neglect or inattention to become heated before the 
water waa let into them, which caused the heada to 
be blown out— and the concuaaion waa ao great 
that they roee from their beda, and paaaing out 
of the engine houac, overturned a email office 
attached to the buildinga, and were finally ar. 
rested by a large board pile in the rear of the 
building, which it completely ahivered to pieces.— 
A machinist. Jamea Marlatt,a Frenchman, waa killed 
instantaneously, and the First Engineer, Alexander 
Morrow, ao badly acaided aa to leave no hopes of his 
recovery. Two boys, named Jaasea Homing and 
— Dodd, are missing, supposed to be lying dead 
amongst the rubbish, which is now being removed 
Another boy killed, name not recollected. Three 
young women at work in the factory were very badly 
wounded, all of them having limbs broken. 

It waa a fortunate circumstance that the exploaion 
occurred at an earlier hour than that at which most 
of the handa are accustomed to be at work — had it 
been an hour later* the diaaater would have been very 
great ; aa it ia, the extent of injury ia not yet known, 
aa aeveral are miaaing, of whom it ia not known 
whether they were on duty or not. 

C om m t r eUd Bank of Jfv/als— Thia new inatitu. 
tion, P. A. Barker, Eaq. Preaident, and Hamlet 
Scrantum, Eaq. Caahier, haa commenced operations. 
The new banking houae is a aplendid building, and 
all thinga are arranged in good taate. 

New OaLBAjia, September 39. — We have been in 
formed by a gentleman who arrived yeatarday from 
Natchex, that the Steamer Friend haa been annk by 
the Ton Jafleraon ranning into her. Our informant 
waa nnaUt lo gift na tha partignlara. 



The drought of the paat aummer had depresaed 
many of the rivers to a lower point than has been 
known for many yeara paat. The Susquehanna, at 
Harrisburg, has been three inches below the lowest 
water mark heretofore made— that ia, in 1803, — 
The Ohio, at Cmcinnati, waa within aix or eight, 
inchea of being as low as ever it was known to be 

Cincinnati, Ouo, Sept. 38, 1834. — John Randolph 
once remarked on the floor of Congreta, that ** the 
Ohio River was frozen up one half the year, and 
dried up the other." Thia ia not true ; but the latter 
part of the asaertion comea nearer the troth at this 
time, than for many yeara paat. I think I have never 
seen the Ohio lower than at thia time. It ia aaid to 
be within aix or eight inchea aa low aa it haa ever 
been known to be. At the time of the ** flood" in 
February, 1833, the watera were aome Mtxty.five feet 
higher than at this time ; all the lower part of the 
city waa inundated— that waa the higheet riae, in the 
memory of our oldeat inhabitanta, or on record.^ — 
Correapondence of the Baltimore Patriot.] 

New Poet OJfiee. — A Post Office has been eaub. 
lished at Hallet'a Cove, L. I. to which a mail is sent 
from this city, every day except Sunday. 

ScHATaA.— The bark Alaaco haa arrived at Bos. 
ton from Sumatra* 'whence aha sailed on the 37th 
May. Her commander, Capt. Brigga, atatea that of 
all the American veaaels on the coast, two or three 
only would be able to obtain cargoea, the crop of 
pepper thia seaaon being shot t of the usual quantity, 
and the Engliah ahtpa having carried away more than 
their uaual proportion. — [Courier.] 

NoaFoi.K (Va.) FaioAv, 10th. — ^f^'re. — ^The large 
wooden dwelling douae at the ** Sycamores," waa 
destroyed by fire this moining, between one and two 
o'clock. We have not learned the particnlara. It 
waa owned by Mr. Jonathan Bonney, and occupied 
by Mr. R. Doye, aa a public houae. We are inform, 
ed that it was insured. 

The North Sur published at Whitehall says : 

<• The Collector at Champlain, (Gen. Thnrber,) 
haa been held to bail, in the aom of 160,000, by vir- 
tue of a writ iasued againat him at Waahingion. The 
charges set forth are, ceiieerltiig the pmhlie property 
to hie own use. 

[From the Churehman.] 

CoNSBCRATiON OF THE Frknch CnuxcH. — The 
beautiful and costly edifice recently erected at the 
intersection of Franklin and Church atreets, lor the 
French Protectant Episcopal Church Du St. Eaprii 
waa conaecrated by the Right Rev. B. T. Onderdonk, 
D. D., Biahop of the Dioceae of New York, on 
Thnraday the 9th insunt. 

The inatrnnkent of donation was preaented to the 
Bishop by John Pintard, Esq., and was read bv the 
Rev. Antolne Verren, Rector of the Church, and a 
tranalation of it waa read by the Rev. F. L. Hawks, 
D. D., Rector of St. Thomas' Church, New York. — 
The sentence of consecration was read by the Rev. 
Jamea Milnor, D. D., Rector of Sr. George's Church 
New York, and a translation of it by the Rector of 
the Church Du St. Esprit. Divine service was per. 
formed in the French language by the Rev. R. A. 
Henderaon, Minister of the Swedieh Churches in 
Pennsylvania, the lesaona being read by the Rev. L. 
P. Bayard, Rector of St. Clement's Church New 
York. The sermon waa preached also in the French 
langoague by the Rector of the Church. 

The entire aervicea were altogether satisfactory 
to a highly reapectable and Tory numerous assero 
blage of hearers, and aflforded a happy proof of the 
sdaptation of our Liturgy to foreign languages,and of 
iis peculiar impressiveness in the French langnaj^e. 
The building, whose beauty harmonizes with the 
sublimity ot the service for which it is intended, 
presents a pleasing proof of the regard of the proa 
ent congregation for the memory and the language 
of their pious anceators, and together they afibrd to 
a numerous and respertable claaa of residents and 
sojourners, in this ** eity of etrongere^^ a means of 
'* hearing in their own tongue the wonderful works 
ofGod:* 

Steamboat ilfonroe.— The new and elegant boat 
Monroe, Capt. Whittaker, from Monroe* M. T., 
came into our harbor on Wedneaday laat. She ia 
decidedly one of the beat modela and noatly arranged 
boata on the lake, exhibiting great economy oi 
room, and a aimplicity and elegance of taate in her 
flxtnrea highly creditable to ownera and buildera ; 
and fnmiahing another specimen of the growth and 
I proeperity of the preuy town.whoaa name ahabaara, 
and whore aha waa built. Sha ia.l4^ f««U<P«i itum' 



to stem, 9 feet 9 inchea hold, breadth of beam 26 
feet. She baa 93 bertha in her gent's cabin, 30 in 
her ladies' cabin andatate rooma ; 51 in her forward 
cabin, and 30 steerage, being 104 cabin bertha fur- 
oisbed. She is propelled by a superior high pros- 
sure engine, built at Detroit, by Thoroaa Moore, 
and ia to ply between this port and Detroit ; Barker 
Sl Holt, agents. — (Bufialo Journal.] 

Lobetero* — We have omitted to notice the fact that 
we some days since dined with onr host of the 
Eagle Tavern, on freah lobatera. They were pre. 
sented by Capt. Hebbard, of the steamboat Victory, 
who brought several from New York, in fine order, 
alive and kicking, and aa good aa any we have eat. 
Thia proves the fact that this delicious shell fish 
may bis fumiahed in our market without difiiculty. 
— 1 Bufialo Journal.] 

Mextea.— The New Orleana mail bringa advicoa 
10 day a later from Mexico than we had before re- 
ceived. The Convoy of apecie had arrived aafely at 
Vera Cms, with upwarda of three milliona of doilara^ 
of which about $600,000 waa embarking on board the 
packet ahip Congreaa. and brig Baron, both for thia 
port ; the former waa to aail between the 18th and 
30th uit., and the latter on the 15th. The country 
waa quiet ; and business in the interior reviving. / 

MxLANCHOLT SBiPwaBcR. — Seventeen lives loot, — 
We learn from the Eastport Sentinel of the 8ih inst. 
ihst the schr. Sarah, Capt. Thomas Pbarcb, on her 
passage from Boston to that port, was wrecked on 
the 3d inst., during a gale and thick fog on the Ms- 
chiaa Seal Island, and that seventeen of the persons 
on board perished. Much anxiety had existed at 
Eastport for several days in consequence of the non. 
arrival of the veaael. In the meantime news of her 
sailing from Boaton, the names of the passengers on 
board, and reports of parts of the wreck having been 
seen, reached Eastport. and caused the greatest an- 
guish among the frienda of the unfortunate auflerers. 
On the evening of the 3d, (says the Sentinel,) the Pi. 
lot.Boat No. 3, Capt. Connelly, arrived with the sur- 
vivors, six in number. Peter Goulding, Esq. of Perry, 
a Mr. Jeflfriea, of New.Branswick, the stewardeas, 
and three seamen — all others, seventeen in numbera 
perished ! Theae were Captain Pearce and son, Mrfl 
John Swell, the mate, Mr. Ebenezer Starboard, ana 
Joseph S. Cony, of this town, — a son of H-jn. J. C. 
Talbot, of E^at Machiaa, Mr. William Fowler, and 
Mr. Featheratenaugb, of Lubec, Mr. Wiggins, and a 
Mr. Smith, of St. John, Mr. Darling of St. Stephens, 
a seaman, two forward passengers, the cook, and two 
others, whose names are unknown. 

And now, what an awfnl viaitation of God is here ! 
Four husbsnds and fathers gone forever ! and at a 
moment, when thoae who knew them beat and loved 
them most, waited to hear the long expected worda 
— **the Sarah is coming !** — Four widows — and ten 
fatherleaachildren here — perhaps as many more elae. 
where ! and bleeding hearts — theae — these who shall 
number 7 

The bodies of Messrs. Tslbot, Smith &, Fowler, 
and of the cook, were found, — that of Mr. Fowler 
wssbro*t to Lubec— the others were buried upon 
Seal Island. Those of the crew saved, are John 
Boole, of Shelburue, N. S., George Kirkas, and 
George Stowell, both Englishmen. Oi those lost, 
whose namea are not given, we learn that two of t e 
forward passengers were seamen belonging to the 
brig Elizsbeth, Barty, of St. John, discharged in Boa. 
ton, that the seaman was Robert Dyer, of Pleasent 
River, and that the cook*a name was Collins War- 
wick, and that he beloifged to Nova Scotia. 

We learn also, that on Friday, three schooners and 
a brig were oflf the Seal Islands, picking up goodv, 
and that signals of diatress were made from the 
Lighthouse, which they must have seen, but to which 
ihey paid no attention. May those who controlled 
their nutveinents, never have iho mercy niesdurdd to 
them, thai it seems they measured to the survivors 
of the Sarah ! The Sarah*s cargo was valuable and 
belonged mostly to the merchants in this town. Mr. 
Fowler, of Lubec, and Mr. Goulding, of Perry, how. 
ever, had considerable, the latter about illOO, no 
insurance. The amount inaured by oihera, is un- 
known, but it is presumed less than half the value 
waa covered. 

Mr. Goulding and the Stewardess floated ashore 
upon the quarter deck. The seamen who were 
saved, jumped from the bows. Mr. Goulding waa 
badly bruised* 

Billa of indictment have been ibond againat Mat. 
thiaa, aliao Matthews, the pretended prophet, for ob- 
taining money on false pretences. He will be ar- 
raigned thia dayt but probably not brought to trial un. 
laaa 1m dacModa il. ttmil th^MOt OmtraifiMttQaa .* 
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SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

By the English Opium Eater, 

In the number of ** Tate's Edinburgh Magazine,*' 
juefc published* there is an article on Mr. Coleridee, 
with the title which we have queted, and from that 
we make the following extraeta. The first describes 
the commencement of the accquaintance. 

«'I had received directions for finding out the 
hooM where Coleridge was visiting; and, in riding 
down a main street of Bridgewater, I noticed a 
gacewajr eorreeponding to the description given me. 
Under this was standing, and gazing about him, a 
nan whom I ihall describe. In height he might 
•eem to be about five feet eight (he was, in reality, 
about an inch and a half taller, but his figure was of 
an order wMeh drowns the height) ; his person was 
broad and full, and tended even to corpulence ; hi6 
eoMfdezioo was fair, though not what painters tech- 
nieally style fair, because it was associated with 
black hair ; hia eyes were large and soft in their ex 
pfesBon ; and it waa from the peculiar appearance ol 
hale or dreaminess which mixed with theii light, 
(hat I recognized my object. This was Coleridge. 
1 examined him steiuiily for a minute or more ; and 
it nmek me that he aaw neither myself nor any other 
object in the atreet. He wus in a deep reverie ; for I 
bad dismounted, made two or three trifling arrange- 
ments at an inn door, and advanced close to him, be- 
fore he had apparently become conscious of my pre. 
sence. The sound of my voice, announcing my own 
name, firat awoke him ; he started, and for a momem 
seemed at a loss to understand my purpose or his 
own situation ; for he repeated rapidly a number of 
words which had no relation to either of us. There 
was no mauvaise honte in his manner, but simple per- 
plexity, and an apparent difTicuity in recovering his 
position amongst day-light realities. This little scene 
over, he received me with a kindness of manner so 
marked that it might be called gracious. * * 

Coleridge led me to a drawing-room, rang the 
bell for refreshments, and omitted no point of a cor 
teous reception. He told me that there would be a 
very large dinner party on that day, which might 
perhaps be disagreeable to a perfect stranger ; but, 
ilr not, he could assure me of a most hospitable wvl- 
eome from the family. I was too anxious to see 
him under all aspects, to think of declining this invi. 
lation. And these liitlc points of business being set- 
tied, Coleridge, like some great river, the Orcllana, 
or the St. Lawrence, that had been checked and 
fretted by rocks or ihwarting islands, and suddenly 
recovers its volume of waters, and its mighty mu- 
sic — ^swept at once, as if returning to bis natural 
bdsiness, into a continuous strain of eloquent disser- 
tation, certainly the most novel, the mopt finely il- 
lustrated, and traversing the most spacious fields of 
thought, by transitions the most just and logical, that 
it was possible to conceive. * * 

•*For about three hours he had continued to talk, 
and in the course of this performance he had deliver- 
ed many most striking aphorisms, embalming more 
weight of truth, and separately more deservin£ to bo 
ihemsalves embalmed, than any that arc on record. 
In the midst of our conversation, if that can be called 
conversation which I so seldom sought to interrupt, 
and which did not often leave openings for contribu. 
tion, the door opened and a lady entered. She uas 
in person full, artd rather below the common height ; 
whilst her face showed, to my eye, some prettiness 
of rather a commonplace order. Coleridge turned, 
upon her entrance ; his features, however, announc- 
ed no particular complacency, and did not relax into 
a smile. In a frigid tone he said, whilst turning to 
me, " Mrs. Coleridge :" in some slight wsy he then 
presented me to her. I bowed ; and the lady almost 
immediately retired. From this short but ungenial 
scene, I gathered, what I afterwards learned redun- 
«]aMtty, that Coleridgft'a marriago had not been a very 

iiappy one. * ' • * r j • 

•• The gloom, however, and the weight of dejec- 
lion which aat upon Coleridge's countenance and de- 
portment, at this time, could not be accounted for by a 
disappointment (if such it were) to which time must, 
long ago, have reconciled him. Mrs. Coleridge, if noi 
turning to him the more amiable aspects of her char. 
acter, was, at any rate, a respectable partner. And 
the season of youth was now passed. They had 
been married about ten years ; had had four children, 
of whom three survived ; and the interests of a father 
were now replacing those of a husband. Yet never 
bad I beheld so profound an expression of cheerless 
deapoadeMey . And the restless activity of Cole- 
ridffe's fmmd in cbaaing abstract troths, and burying 
himaelf in the dark places of human speculstion, 
•earned to me, in a great measure, an attempt to es- 
cape out of hia own personal wretchedness. At din. 
r, %rbMi m vary ninwrDaa paity bad aaaembled, he 



knew that he waa expected to talk, and exerted him- 
aelf to meet the expectation. But he waa evidently 
struggling -with gloomy thoughts that prompted him 
to silence, and perhaps to solitude ; he talked with 
efTort, and passively resigned himself to the repeated 
mierepresentaiions of several amongat his hearers. — 
It must be to this period of Coleridge's life that 
Wordsworth refers in those exquisite * Lines written 
in my pocket copy of the Castle of Indolence.' The 
passsge which I mean comes after a deacription of 
Coleridge's counten&nce, and begins in some such 

terms aa these i-^ 

* A plieoua «lflit It vrn» to sec this roan, 

Wlieu lie cane tack U> lu, n wither*d flow*r,* Stc. 

Withered he was, indeed, and, to all appearance, 
blighted. At night he entered into a apontaneous 
explanation of this unhappy overclouding of his life, 
on occaaion of my aaying accidentally that a tooth- 
ache had obliged me to take a few drops of lauda- 
num. At what time or on what motive he had com. 
menced the use of opium, he did not say ; but the 
peculiar emphaais of horror with which he warned 
me ogainst forming a habit of the same kind, im- 
pressed upon my mind a feeling that he never hoped 
to liberate himself from the bondage." * * 

**The fine saying of Addison is familiar to most 
readers — that Babylon in ruins ii not so aflecting 
a apectacle, or so solemn, as a human mind over, 
tbrown by lunacy. IIow much more awful, then, 
and more magnificent a wreck, when a mind so re- 
gal as that of Coleridge is overthrown, or three- 
toned with overthrow, not by a visitation of Provi- 
dence, but by the treachery of his own will, and the 
conspiracy as it were of himself against himself! 
Was it possible that this ruin had been caused or 
hurried forward by the dismal degradations of pe- 
cunisrv difficulties T That was worth inquiring. — 
I will here mention briefiy that I did inquire two 
days after ; and in consequence of what I heard. I 
contrived that a particular service should be ten- 
dered to Mr. Coleridge, a week after, through the 
handa of Mr. Cottle, of Bristol, nhich might have 
the efTcct of liberating his mind a year or two, and 
thus rendering his great powers disposable to their 
natural uses. That service was accepted by Cole- 
ridge. Tn save bim any feelings of distress all 
namea were concealed ; but in a letter written bf 
him, about fifteen years after this time, I found that be 
had become aware of all the circumstances, perhaps 
through some indiscretion of Mr. Cottle. A more 
important question I never ascertained : viz. whe. 
ther this service had the effect of seriously lighten- 
ing his mind. For some succeeding years he did 
certainly appear to me released from that load of 
despondency which oppresaec^ him on my first in- 
troduction. Grave, indeed, he continued to be, and 
at times absorbed in gloom ; nor did I ever see him 
in a state of perfectly natural cheerfulness. But as 
he strove in vain, for many years, to wean himself 
from his captivity to opium, a healthy state of spirits 
ceuld not be much expected. Perhaps, indeed, 
where the liver and other organs iiad, for so large 
u period in life, been suhject to a continual morbid 
stimulation, it may be impossible for the system ever 
to recover a natural action. Torpor, I suppose, 
must result from continued artificial excitement ; and 
perhaps upon a scale of corresponding duration. — 
Life, in such a case, may not offer a field of suffi- 
cient extent for unthreading the fatal links that have 
been wound about the machinery of health, luid have 
crippled its natural play." « » » * 

Anecdote of Mr, Coleridge' b Father, — ** Dining in 
a large party one day, the modest divine was suddenly 
shocked by perceiving some part, as he conceived, 
of his own snowy shirt emerging from a part of his 
habiliments, which we shall suppose to have been hi» 
waistcoat. It was not that ; but for decorum we shall 
so call it. The strayed portion of bis supposed tunic 
WAS aduionished ot its errors by a forcible thrust buck 
•iiio its proper home ; but still anocher /iM^ts per- 
sisted to emerge, or seemed to persist, and still an- 
other, until the learned gentleman absolutely per. 
spired with the labor of re-establishing order. And, 
after all, he saw with anguish, that some arrears of 
the snowy indecorum still remained to reduce into 
obedience. To this remnant of rebellion he was 
proceeding to apply himself — strangely confounded, 
however, at the obstinacy of the insurrection — when 
the mistress of the house, rising to lead away the 
ladies from the table, and all parties naturally rising 
with her, it became suddenly apparent to every eye, 
that the worthy Orientalist had been moat laborioualy 
stowing away, into the capacious receptacles of his 
own habiliments, the snowy folds of a lady's gown, 
belonging to his next neighbor ; and so voluminously, 
that a very small portion of it, indeed, remained for 
the lady's own use ; the natural conaequence of which 
waa, of conrae, that the lady appearedatmoat lnez< 



tricably yoked to the learned theologian, and could 
not in any way effect her releaae, until after certain 
operations upon the Vicar'a dress, and a continued 
refunding and rolling out ef snowy mazes upon snowy 
mazes, in quantities which, at length, proved too much 
for the gravity of the company. Inextinguishable 
laughter^srose from all parties, except the erring and 
unhappy doctor, who, in dire perplexity, connnued 
still refunding with all his might, iiniil he had paid 
up the last arrears of his long debt, and thus put an 
end to a case of distress more memorable to himself 
and his parishioners than any ** moU^giutre-fttiddi* 
lire" case that had ever perplexed hia learning. 

" In his childish days, and when he had become 
an orphan, S. T.Coleridge was removed to the heart 
of London, and placed on the great foandation of 
Christ's Hospital. He there found himself sssocia- 
ted, as a school-fellow, with several boys destined 
to distinction in after life, and especially with one, 
who if not endowed with powera equally large and 
comprehensive, had, however, genius not less origi. 
nsl or exquisite than hia own — the inimitable Charlea 
Lamb. But, in learning, Coleridge outstripped all 
competitors, and rose to be the Captain of the achool. 
It is, indeed, a most memorable fact to be recorded 
of a boy, that, before completing his fifteenth year, 
he had translated the Greek Hymns of Sinesius int» 
English Anacreonic verse. This was not a school- 
task, but a labor of love and choice ; to appreciate 
which, it is necessary to recall the dark philoaophy 
which constitutes the theme of Sinesius. Before 
leaving school, Coleridge had an opportunity of read, 
ing the sonnets of Bowles, which so powerfully im. 
pressed his poetic sensibility, that he made forty 
transcripts of them with his own pen, by way of 
presents to youthful friends. From Christ's Hospi- 
lal, by the privilege of his station at school, he wss 
traniBferred to Jesus College, Cambridge. It was 
here, no doubt, that his acquaintance began with the 
philoaophrc system of Ilsriley, for that eminent per- 
son had been a Jesus man. Frend, also, the mat he. 
matician* of heretical memory, belonged to that col. 
lege, and waa probably contemporary with Coleridge. 
What accident, or imprudence, carried him away 
from Cambridge before he had completed the usual 
period of study, or (I believe) taken his degree, I 
never heard. He had certainly won some distinc 
tion as a scholar, having obtained the prize for a 
Greek ode in Sapphic metre, of which the sentiments 
(as he observes himself,) wore better than the Greek. 
Porson was accustomed, meanly enough, to ridicule 
the Greek lexis of this ode, which was to break a 
fly upon the wheel. The ode was clever enough for 
a boy ; but to such skill in Greek as could have ena- 
bled him to compose with critical accuracy, Cole- 
ridge never made pretensions. He had, however, a 
far more philosophic insight into much of the struc- 
ture of that language than Porson had, or could have 
comprehended. » » » 

** Not very long after this, Coldridge became aC 
qoainted with the twC Wedgwoods, both of whom, 
admiring his fine powers, subscribed to send him 
into North Germany, where, at the University of 
Gottingeii, he completed his education according to 
his own scheme. The most celebrated Professor 
whose lectures he attended, was the far famed Bin* 
nienbach. of whom he continued to speak through 
'life with almost filial reverence. 

'* Returning to England, he attended Mr. Thoinas 
I Wedgwood, as a friend, throughout the afflicting 
'and anomalous illness which brought him to the 
grave. It was supposed by medical men that the 
cause of Mr. Wedgwood's continued misery was a 
stricture of some part in the intestines (the colon, it 
was believed.) The external symptoms were tor- 
por and defective irritabiliiy, together with everlas- 
ting restlessness. By way of aome relief to this 
latter symptom, Mr. Wedgwood purchased a trav- 
elling carriage, and wandering up and down Eng. 
land, taking Coleridge as his companion. And, us 
a desperate attempt to rouse and irritate the decay- 
ing sensibilty of his system, I have been assured by 
a surviving friend, that Mr. Wedgwood at one time 
opeued a butchei^s shop, conceiving that the aflfronts 
and disputes to which such a situation would expose 
him, might act beneficially upon his increasing tor- 
por. This strange expedient served only to express 
the anguish which had now maatered hia iiature ; it 
was soon abandoned ; and this accomplished but 
miserable man aoon sank under his sufferingUir- 
What made the case more memorable waathecombU 
nation of worldly prosperity which had aetlled upon 
this gentleman. He was rich, young, generally be- 
loved, distingnished for his scientific attainments, 
publicly honored for patriotic services, and had be. 
lore him, when he first fell ill, every prospect of a 
splendid and most useful career. 
•' By the death of Mr. Wedgwood, Coleridgea ne- 
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CMded to a r^gnUnr MBnity of 751. which that gen. 
ttomait had bequ'eaifa^ to him. The other Mr. 
Wedg«b«4 gnattod him aa equal allowviiee. Now 
eame hie narriage. hfa eonwzion with politice aod 
Doildcal' jourftaU, hie ree idence in variooe parte of 
Someraetahire, and hie conaeqaent introduetion to 
Mr. Wordeworth.** 



THE DREAM. 

'Twaa a dseam,** exclaiined young Blanch, atart 
ing iiom aleep upon the-coU ground, where ^.we hi- 
¥ouked, on the night heCore the alorming of Badajos. 
And eanman el«ep«eiuid, mechinlca 1 hear the reader 
aak, in eneh circumatancee aa theae? Yea, if the 
mind and body be aa they ought, the aoldier on hie 
clay coaeb on the hatlfe evov and the^ aaiWr era d l ed 
on the aurge, attd-f^eked bj^ the eioim, enjoy a re- 
poee wbieb^hialirynavorhiie^, and which monarcha 
aifli lot in vain. 

r waa then lying' doae betide Blanefai but had been 
awake e<giitie time pofbr^ him ; and, by the light of a 
ira whiah we had ki«lled pnevioua to repoae^ I had 
been whlihiag tho hiee of the iair boy aa it ezpreaaed 
the . ^ting enioiiona of hia mind, when lapaing 
th fo n gb i k e m y ato tia u e ehange e ofhta-dfeaea* 

At firat, hia atill pale featurea ^hibited the bleaaed 
ealni of a pure and peaceful alaep* Anon, they be- 
eaaae gently, moved, bkothe moooUght lake by the 
paaaing breath of nighty and at length were gradu. 
ally lighted np wMk a aoiile ao celeatiali that I could 
fancy hia apiaii waa baakingin the beama of heaven. 

The night-flamo played with ita waveong glare 
upon hia face, whoae beauty ihaa broke forth in flit- 
fnl gleama, even aa the facea of departed frienda 
como baak upon oar aiugibera in glimpaea from the 
grave. 

Th«4%ht of the ateepiog youth reminded meof 
that moat esquiaiu of Campbell** lyrica, '* The 
fioldier'a Dream.** ^^Hi^fqr hoy^^ thought I, «* while 
the young frame iarlliwvn i^raold clay, thy apirit 
hMk-a^fit^icaf veve lao^. thfi berfOirf^of - vart a«d» 
ia even n«»w, percbaaoe^ fyi f lyayrin thy own land, 
where the amilea of frienda. and tha careaaea of thy 
little aialer, receive thee back le thy fathet'a halla, 
where there ia joy tor thy return, and where thy 
mother ia weeping thy w.elcome home*** 

My aomoqay waa auddenly broken, for Blanch 
awakened with a'Olart, and looking ronnid him with a 
wild and forloni gaae, aobbed out, '''Twaa but a 
dream*** 

•• It aeetna to have been a pleaeant one, however, 
if 1 ma3L judge from the regretful tone of your worda 
on awakening,** aaid I, not without a feeling of curt- 
oeity to knev in what^iia happineaa conaiaied. 

••Itwaaindeedr** rejoined m^ friend, •« but brief 
aa it waa hieal-— ao if ia aoon told. I am now about 
that age when It ia auppoaed we are moat auecepti. 
hUi oClhe. lamier paaaiea; yet I never have felt lovto 
for weiiaft iiN thia nfghi, when auch a Being aa aeem- 
ed wanting to roe in tha waking world waa given to 
mem-aleep. Oh ! ehe waa ae paaeing fair, and ao 
aetaph-like! Nay, anitle net, becauae it waa a 
dream. I» too, can amile at dreama, but in thia in. 
ataiwe. tha form and featurea of the unknown wefe 
ae diatfBCily detineaied, and ahadewed forth with 
auch f rbitrary truth, aa never belonged to the forma- 
tlooa- of mere fancy, and iDaa never be eiaced from 
my brain . I do heheve— nay* , I feel certain, that auch 
a being^aomewlicre eziata; and to aee her with »a. 
khi^ MMf and find favor in her eight, I would wil. 
lingly lay doian my life." 

reottldaoi hefpamilingat thie bnrat of boyiah en. 
thueiaam, and at what appeared to me the very mock- 
ary of imagination — by which the bewitched Blanch 
had become enamoured of the phaaiom of hia own 
brapNii ami waa Incurably in love with a lady of a 
dream ; but had I been the moat increduloua and 
cruel interprotor of midnight myaieries, I couki not 
have found in my heart to apply the rule of explain. 
inMbrcemiariea theae dark hinta of the future, and 
ImRttg in to poor Blanch, becauae the viaion of a 
befU^tilul girl bad aoothedhiallumbera on the eve of 
aloiaiing a city — an event which took place on the 
loUiniring'mgbt. 

Talk of war— that ia, of war in the open field— 
wllal#^man aweia nun oa an equality, where the 
■ k iM H of dMNh are nmch alike, where valor may 
ataU^and where there ia aomething like fair play- 
bill the atemuovof anettg koUa ia unmaaked nrar. 
<•■' '"id* tha aiek-of .eiilea tha revelry of the furiea. 
That of Btl^oa waaa feativai for fieoda. The eter. 
nal fpt(|MMaelf-rtbe immorul enemy of man, might 
hnm gi e a i ed g v e r it, hndemtted at hia own fhir work ; 
and if ever laughter waa heard in hell, it waa anrely 
eri ihttf^gibC of horror. 

BiMdm-ead parapeia briaiiad with cAeaewt^. 
/Wnat of aharp-poioted kron*-~bayoiiet»^-'*^word. 



bladee, and *every kind of dreadful obatrnction, 
met our troopa, aa one by one they acaled walla 
of more than thirty feet high, and in aucceaaion 
were ahot, bayoneted,and hurted back inio the diteh- 
ea below. 

I have heard it aaid that Wellington himaelf ap- 
peered much agitated, aaby the death* flamea which 
illnroinated the horrora of the night, he aaw hia 
troopa foiled in their doaperate and eucceaaive ef. 
forta againat all auperbuman olrataclea — but that a 
lightning gleam of triumph flushed over hia face, 
and an exclamation of ** Thank GodT' eacaped htm, 
when an aide.de.camp galloped up with thie brief an. 
nouncement — *« My Lord, General Picton ia in the 
caatle with a thouaand men." 

I aaid he waa enabled to aee how matters went on 
by the death lighta which illuminated the darkneaa— 
for, from beach aad baation, hand.grenadBa, blazing 
bomba. and all manner of corobuatiblea, rolled down 
tike a volcano torrent — ^wfaile a teanpeat of allot and 
ahell rung through the air, like the roahing of a 
mighty whirlwind — and when at length an entrance 
into the town waa (breed by our treepe, over ateel. 
hedged walla, and breaehea vomiting flooda of fire I 
— minea ready to be apruog yawned beneath '.heir 
srembling feet, and they awept along through the 
gloom, amid roaring of cannon, akouia of victory 
and vengeance, blaat of buglea ainging the charge, 
and ahriek of the aacked city, all rending the mid. 
nigfit aky, like a cborua from hell. 

The work of deatrocion waa nearly over, when 
I found myaelf with a party of our men in one of the 
mere retired atreeta, in paaaing along which we aud 
denly encountered aome French aoldiera in the act 
of quitting a large and noble.lookirtg mansion, where 
the love of plunder bad induced them to linger too 
long — tor in an inaiani they were bayonetedby our 
troopa againat the walla. It waa then that thinking 
I heard moaning within, I entered the houae — a large 
but dimly lighted apartment lay before me into 
which I advanced, and by the flame of the glimering 
tiuni^ beheld tlio body of a young lady atretcbed 
upon the floor, and that of a Britiah officer extended 
by her aide. 

Approaching and holding the lamp to the face of 
the former I looked upon a creature lovely in death 
although||^er featurea bore the expreaaion of recent 
agony; and her hair all clotted with blood, atreamed 
down over her boaom, from which the warn cur. 
rent of her heart had gushed through a ghaaily 
wound. 

I then turned the lamp to the face of the officer, 
in whom, with a atart of horror, I recognized my 
poor friend Blanch, steeped in blood, and though he 
atlll breathed, it waa evident hia wounda were mor. 
^1. and that hia end waa near. 

In a abort time, however, he opened hia eyea, and 
gazing on my face, held out hia hand in token of 
fecognitiott. The only reatorative which I bad about 
me waa a little brandy in a flaak, which I applied lo 
aia lipa, and in a few minutea he rallied ae much aa 
;io be able to apeak and thank me ; and with hia dy- 
uig breath to explain the cirennMleBcea in which I 
fc>und him. They were to the following efTect : 

Aftjr aa entrance into the town had been effected, 
in ruabin^ along the atreeta with a party of hia regi. 
ment during the confuaion of the acene and the dark, 
neaa of the night, Blanch waa aeparated from them, 
and after a long and fmitloae aearch, found htniaelf at 
the door of the hobae in which we then were. Hear- 
ing a noiae within, he audpectod that aome of our 
eoldiera might be plundering ; with the view of pre. 
venting which, he entered, at the hazard of hia life, 
and had juat reached the room where he then lay, 
when a door at the opposite end of it flew open, and 
in breathleaa terror, aa if flying from pursiitt, a young 
Spanish lady rushed into the room. Upon seeing 
ihe stranger she madeaatidden i^auw*, during which, 
with mule amazement, he recognized in the fair girl 
before him, the living form of her whoae ahadowy 
aimilitnde had appeared in hia alumbera on the pre- 
oediag night ; but tenfold waa that amazement In. 
creaaed, when, ere he could apeak, ahe exclaimed, 
with wild energy, ** Myaterioua heaven ! It ia he — 
'tis he himself I — tlie very being of my dream, who 
appeared to me laat night, and ia now come to take 
me away from the horrora of thia dreadful place !** 

At that moment, and before he could reply, a par. 
ty of the eiiemv who had bet n aearehing the houae 
in queat of pillage, buret into the room, and the eight 
of a Britiah officer on auch an occaaion, ao exaapera* 
tiad the maraudere, that aeuing up a aavage yell, they 
flew upon him with their bajroneta, and the poor 
3paniah girl, who threw heraelf between them and 
their viotim, received her death. wound at the eame 
moment with him ahe tried to aave. 

Blanch ooold eay no mor»*hit tale waa toM, and 



hie life waa feat ebbing awa^— hie epeech {fiilieted-^ 
hia voice sunk ime a whieper, and the eigne of 
death were upon him. He motioned me to raiae 
hie head, which I hadno aeoner done than hie eyee 
began to ix in the death glaze, and drawing in liia 
breath for the laat time, with a deep long aigfa he ex. 
fured. 
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SURVlCYORSt ISSTRUMICHTS. 

ti^ Cumpaiweii ul variou« iiixe» ami ul' au|N:ritfr quahty 
warranted. 

l>Telinf iBstruinenls, larfs and small sisas, wtt-hbtthmag- 
nifylng powers whh passes mads by Trouf kion, togmhsr whli 
a Urgs assoriOMQi ol JBngloseriDg fnatrQinanta, manuraciurcd 
aod sold by E. k U. W. BLUNT, 134 water »ire«i, 

J8I 6c eoraer of Maidenlane. 



PATKUT HAMJHBRKP SHIP9 BOAT, AUD 
RAIJU9OAD SPIKJBS* 

K9* Rallioad toUiaeof evtry deacrlpUoa rsquvad, made at 
the Albany Spike Factor/. 

Bplkea made at tbe aboTC Factory are recomnended to cbe 
j^ubllc as supsriorio aay tbing ol the ktod now In use. 

sup and Boat Bpilces nacM foil aiae undar the bead. 00 as 
aoi 10 admit water. 

orders may be addreoaed to Mesara. EBASTUA COBNINO 
|(IX>., Albany, orio THOMAS TUBMKR, at ihe Factory, 
Troy, W.y, aept.ia'ly 

RAIL^VITAT IROir* 

1 Flat Ban In 

Hiasty'flTatonaot 1 Incb by i Incb, | leiiftiMol 14 to 16 

900 ^ do. li do. i do. I feet counter sunk 

40 do. l| do. I do. I holea, endacutat 

8W do. % do. I do. ; an angle of 46 de* 

800 do. 3( do. I do. I greea wlili apli- 

• aeon expected. j clncplaiea,aaMa 

J to ault. 
SdOdo.ofEdxeRallaof 86 Iba. per yard, withtbe requialte 
chalra, keya andplna. 

Wrong bt Iron jUma of 30, 33L and 36 faiebes diameter for 
Wbeela of Railway Cars, and or 00 inches diameter for Loco 
motive wheels 

Axles 
wnrCara aod LocomocfTes of patent 

The above will be sold free of duty, 10 State aoveramenta 
end Incorporated Govsnunsats, aod the Drawback taken in 
part payment. A. fc O. RALSTON. 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 
Modela and samirfes ofallthe different kinds of Ralla, Chairr 9 
fins. Wedges, SpTkee,and Splicing Flatea, In uae, both In il I 
^uniry and Great Briulo, will be szhibltedto thoae diapoaed 10 
Examine ihrm. dllmeowr 



xlea of %, S|, 21, 3. 3|, U, and 3i inches diameter for Rsli 
rCara and LocomociVes of patent iron. 



TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

90r The sabssriber havtaa eteetsd exteaaivs machlneiy Ar 
the manufhctare of the Irm WoHi tar Railroad Can, and hav 
ing made arrssMsmsata with Mr. Phlneas Davis, paiimiett of 
the celebrated wire chilled wheels, will enable him to fit up at 
aliort nocks amr noMiber of cara which may be wanted. 

The aaperioflty of the above Wbeela baa been OMy tested 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, whore tliey have b<N*n in 
cnnaiaul qbp for aome uionilia pnat. Having AttuI up Wheehi 
for ail hundred CTaia, the aubacriber iatleraLlmaelf thav4ieean 
execute tmtera in the above line to the satisfaction of peivoiia 
(squiring auch work. The kication of the ahop being on tiie 
tide- waters of the Chesapeake Bay, will owible hini to ship the 
work to any of tlie Atlantic ports, cm as reaaonabk teraw aa 
can be oflbicd by any person All ordera wiH be executed with 
deapatch, and the work warranted. Wlien tliere are but a few 
sella wanted, tlio cliilia and patteriA aib 10 be flirnfehed, or the 
Compaay pay the expenae of making the aarae, and if required, 
WIN be aeul wiUi Ihe wbeela. AH Whrek furniahed and fitted 
by the aobarrlber will have no e&tra charge on account of the 
patent right. 

Hamplea of Ihe above Wheels, which have bren broken to 
Ihnw tlifir SttperiMHy, may be seen at tlM «iflice of the Railroad 
I^Minml ; at ihe Depot of the Boatoo and Providence Railroad, 
Baeton ; and at John AraoU*a shop, near dm Broad street 
llouae, PhlladHphia. All ordera dlrecle«l to J. W. A B. PAT 
TBRSON, Baliimwe. or to the sabseriber, Jonpa MlUs, Little 
Gunpowder Post-Oike, BaltlSMire envniv, liaiyland, will 
Ife attended In. DEAN WALKER a 30 



LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

jjtQrTIIB AMERICAN BTE AM CARRIAGRCOMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, respectAilly infonn the public, and rw- 
pcclally Railroad and Transportation Conipanira, that tli4*y 
have Income inle proprtetora of certain improvrnienta In the 
coosiructkm of Locomotive Engines, and other railway car' 
ffagea, aeeored to Ctd. Steplien H. I^iis, of the United States 
Ciisliieirra, by letters patem fhmi the United States, and that 
tliey are prepared to execute any ordera for the construction ot 
LdcoinAilve Bnglnea. Tendera, iic. with which tfaey may be 
filvorMl, ind pledge tnemaelvra to a punctual compliance with 
any rngagcn^nta they may make in refer<-4«e in this tine ol 
butiliieKa. 

Tlh*y have already in tiieir poaaefwion the requiidte appara* 
ua Air Iho coiiMtnietion uf ihreu claMrs of engineii, via. en- 
gines weigliing four, five, and »ix ronn. 

The engines msde by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following rotes of apeed, vix. a atx ton engine at a speed of 15 
mUes per hour ; a five ton engine at a a^ed of 18 milea |ier 
hour ; a fiwr mn engine at a apeed of 58 1 S milea per hour. 
Tlieir jperformancein other reapecta will be warranted to equal 
that or the best EiigHsh engines ot the same claaa, with rt*spect 
not only to their efficiency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
to their durability, and the cheapnew aud facility of tlieir re- 
pairs. 

Tne encines will be adapted to tlie use of anthracite coal- 
plne^wood, coke, or any other fUei hitherto used In locomotive 
engines. 

The tenm shall be quite as fkvoraUe, aod even mora mode- 
nite, than th«ise on which engines of the same cism c«« b« 
procured fW»m abroad. 

All orders for engines, iu, and other communications in ra- 
ferenee to the subject, will be addressed to the aubacriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and ahall receive prompt attentton. 
By order of the Company, 

WILLIAM N0RRI8, Secretary. 

December Sd,]H33. 

Pr Airttoer Infbrmailoa on this suhicct see No 49, pegs 
77S, Vol. S, of Railroad Journal. 
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UnpreeedenUd IleMMifcA.— The brig Cay aga, Capu 
William Friabia, of 246 tona and riaing 3000 barrela 
burthen, which waa launched Irom the ahip yard on 
Wedneeday afternoon laac, ia now completely fitted 
and equipped for aoa, with a full cargo on board, 
cleared at the Custom House, and bound on a voyage 
to Europe — all in the ehort apace of six daya, includ- 
ing Sunday and one rainy day, making in reality but 
lour working daya. — ^[Boston Patriot.] 

A CHANCB P0» MEN " SWIFT OP POOT." — Mr. Joku 

C Ste9en$t of thia city, in order to make good an 
opinion publicly expressed, that what in the way of 
pedestrian feats haa been done in England could also 
be done here, and under the impression that ten 
mih9 have actually been accompliahed within the 
hour in England, makes the following proposition 
in the Coorier and Enquirer of this morning : 

I will give 9500 to the first, $300 to the second, 
and 9^00 to him who shall be third in accomplishing 
the distance, (10 miles in the hour,) on the day ae. 
leeted for the trial. If but one ahould atart, he aball 
be entitled to the whole 11,000, provided he doea it 
within the hour. In order that thoae at a distance 
may have time to prepare for auch a performance, I 
have aelected the last ten days of April next, on 
aome one of which, to make the trial. 

The competitors may be '* white, red or black, or 
of any miermediate color.*' 

TCHOICB WINBS, &c. 
flBsabwriber ofi'era for sale, a large a«ortment of Wines 
eonatetlng of 

Madbisa — ^In plpe», hbds. and quarter caskt, of different qua- 
llitea and braridsi part received direct, ani part via Ea«t Indief . 
•uperior old L. P. in hhds. quarter casks, and liair quarters. 

Abo— in cases of 1, 3 and 3 doxen each, old and choice. 

SvaaaT Wirk— Pale and brown, in wood and (lass, of dif- 
ferent quaiitles, fVoni 14s to 3(is part of it taiporled by order. 
I PoBT WiWK — In bhds. and quarter casks. Also, in cases of 1 
and S dozen each. 

llocK Wins— A laige assortment, of various brands, qnali- 
ties and vintages, in cases and hampers, some very old. 
^ PacNCU Winks.— Sparkling Chani))aign, of all the favorite 
brands, quarts and pints, with and without wax on the corks. 
Also, Pink Champaign. 

flauterne, Vin de Grave, Burgundy, Moselle and Muscat. 

Bordeaux Claret, La^tte. Chenleax Margcaux, Leoville, Ft. 
Ulcplie. 

Low priced, in boxes and caskv. 

Marsei Ilea Madeira, in quarter casks and Indian barrels. 

Canary, Malaisey and Teneriffe, iu. (kc. 

BoTTLKS.— Wine, Porter and Claret, in hampers, one gross 
•ach. Demijohns. 

HiBBiaT's PoBTBB. — Loudon Porter, Brown Stout, and 
Pale Ale, in casks of 7 doaen quarts, and 8 do. pints. 

BcoTcn Alb.— Younger 4b Cu's Pale Ale, qis. and pints. 

Bali^d OiL—Bordeaux and Marseilles, in boxes and baskets. 
Olives, Capers and Anchovies. 

FBurr— Bunch and Muscatel Raisins, E. I. Preserves and 
and Canton Ginger. 

CotT**, ^.— Old Java and Manilla, Bouchong Tea, Refined 
White Bogars, itc. 

Part of the above are entitled to dsbenlure, and will be sold 
In lots to suit iNirchasers. Orders reeelveii, and forwarded as 
dincled. ^ ROBBftT 6RACIB, 

0)7 SO Broad sceet. 



IJTICA AND SCHENECTADY RAILROAD COMPANY. 

PROPOSALS will be received until the last Monday of Oc 
tober Dcxi. at 19 o'clock at noon— 

For grading almut sixty-five miles of the Utica and Schenec- 
tady Railroad, between tlie Band Ridge on Sanders* Flaui In 
Bchieaeelady, and the western boundary line of tlie town ol 
Herkimer ; 

For the RAasonry wItbiD those limits, embracing the culverts, 
and the abotmenu and piers of the repective bribes ; and 

For the wooden superstructure of bridges across the Caya- 
duttft Creek at Caughnawaga. the Garoga Creek at Palatine 
Church, ito East Canada Creek atManhelm, theGulph at Lit* 
tie Falls, and tlie West Canada Creek at Herkimer. 

Tlie line will be divided Into sections of about one mile each, 
and prepared for examinntloii, and maps, profiles and plans 
drppsiied for inspection with W. C. Young, the chief engineer, 
ai Schenectady, ten days previous to the time above mentioned. 

Blank forms of proposals will be fUmtshed at an early day ai 
the company's offices at Schenectady, Palatine, Little Falls and 
Utica. 

The Bvmes of persons to whom contracts are awarded (who 
will not be permitted to sub-contract the same) will be made 
kn9wn,at itehenccuuly onl|tbe5!9th day of October, when it will 
be required that tbe grading proceed without delay, whcrwer, 
and soon as titles to llie l^uds are acquired by ili«* company; 
iliaithe rulverls and small britlges b<; conipleied liy the llrHtiit 
August nfxt; llial the residue of the luasoiiry and tlie large 
bridgrs lie finished by the Isl of Octolwr Ihcruaficr; and tliai 
the grading be cumpleied during the year 1835. Contractors to 
Ainush security for the ftdthQjl peiformance of tlieir contracts. 

The use of ardent spirits to be prohibited in constructing the 
road. 

Proposali^ post paid, to be endorsed ** Proposals," and con- 
talnlnc the names of tl>e persons ofifered as securities, to be ad- 
dressed to the undersigned at Schenectady, or deposited at the 
conpany's office at that place. September 4, 1834. 

G. M. DAVISON, Commissioner 

a- n tag? Utica and Schenectady Railroad Company. 

T RAILROAD AND CANAL MAP. 

BIB long promised Map is now ready for those who wish 
It. lit state is 94 by 40 inches. It Is put up I n a con venlen t pac- 
ket form, In morocco covers, and accompanied by over 70 pages 
of letter preM, living a concise description of, or reference to, 
oacb Road and CaniU delineated on the Map. It will also be put 
ap In ,MirM« Pt^ereowen^ so as to be forwarded by mail to any 
part of the country ; the poetago of which, cannot exce« d 44, 
and piobabhr not £> cents, to any part of the county. 
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ALBANY SEED STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE- 

posrroBY. 

The sttbseriber havi ng resumed the charge of tho 
above esubllsliment, is now enabled to furnish ua- 
dorsaiid others with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, 
upon very favorable terras, and of the growth uf 
1833, i0arraiit«i<of the best quality. 
The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
growing and saving of Seeds, and none will be sold at this estab- 
lishment excepting those raised expressly for it, and by experi- 
encedseedsmen; and those kinds imported which cannot be rais- 
ed to perfection in this country; tliese are trota the beet liouses 
In Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine. 

It is earnestly requested whenever there art any failureshere 
after, they should be represented to the subscriber; not tiiat it Is 
possible to obviate uiifavorableseasons and circumstances but 
that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection approximated. 
AUe— French Lucern, White Dutch Clover, White Alulberry 
Seed, genuine Mangel Wurtxel, Yellow Locust, Rnta Baga,and 
Field Turnip Seeds, well worth the attention of Famurs. 

W. THORBURN. 
347 N. Market st. (opposite Post Ofiice. 
9Cr Catalogues may lie had at tire Store; if sent for by mail: 
will be forwarded gratts. Orders solicited early, as the better 
ustlce can be done in the execution. 



*«* Mr. Thorburn Is also Agent forthefoliowing publications, 
to wit:— Nbw Yobk Fabkbb and American Gardener's Hag 
azine ; Mkohanics' Maoazinb and Register of Inventions and 
Improvements ; Akbbicam RAitROAo Journal and Advocate 
of Internal Improvements ; and the Nbw- York Akbricam, Dai- 
ly ^ Tri- IVeeMlf. and Semi- tVuklf : either or aU of which may bt 
seen and obtained by those who wish them, Dy calling at 347 
J\r»rtk Market etreet, Albany. tf 

d* TOl^NSfiSD St DURFBSBStOl Palmyra, Mant, 
faeturere of Reulroad Rope, having removed their estabheh 
aient to Hudson, under the rams ol Dutfee, May %l Co, offer to 
supply Rppe of any required length (without splice) lor in> 
dined planes of RailroaOs at the shortest notice, and deliver 
iheiu in any oflhe principal cities in the United States. As to 
the quality ot Rope, the public arereferredtoJ.B. Jervis,£ng. 
VI. IcM. R. R. Co., Albany, or James Archibald. Kngineei 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon 
laic, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbia county, New*York, i 
January 39, I8sa. \ 

HOTICBS TO ]IEANUF^A.CTURERS« 

S^p- SIMON FAIRMAN, ol the village ol Lansmgburgh, in 

che county ol Rensselaer, and state of New- York, haeinveniec! 

and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nailf> 

with square points. This machine will make about sixty 6<J 

nails, and about lorty lOd nails in a minute, and in the same 

proportioB larger sizes, even to spikes for ships. The nail is 

Hammered and comes from the machine completely heaK'd ti> 

redness, that its capadtr for being clenched Is good and sure. 

One horse power Is sufficient to drive one machine, aQd ma> 

aasily be applied where such power for driving machinery Is in 

operation. Said Falrmanwiil make, vend and warrant ma- 

chines as al>ove, to any persona who may apply for them as soon 

IS they may be male, and on the most reasonable terms. He 

ilso desires to sell one hail of his patent right for the use of said 

machines throughout the United States. Any persoa desiring 

on her information, or to purchase, will please to call at the 

nacliioe shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village ol Lan 

iingburgh.~Augustl5, 183S. ASOtfRM&F 
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at 35 Wail street, N. Y , by 

O. K. MINOR it J. £. CH ALLI8. 



xiOiASD BVOIHBSBRUIG 
INSTRUBUfiNTS. 

_ The subscriber manufactures all kinds oflnstruments in 
hir profession, warranted equal, ifnoipuperior, in principles ol 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured in the United States ; several ol which are entirely new: 
among which are an Improved. Compass, with a Telescope at- 
tached, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 
of the needle, with perfect accuracy— also, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, with twoTeiescopes— and a Levelling Inatrument, with a 
Goniometer attached, particularly aJaptcd to Railroad purpo- 
ses. WMTT YOUNG, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 

Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations are respectfully submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and ouiers interested.! 

Baltimorr, ieS9. 

In reply to thy inquiries respeaing the instruments menu 
factured bv thee, now in use op the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee with the following Information 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart 
meat of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num- 
ber of the " Improved Compass" is eigbu These are all ex- 
elusive of the number In the service of the Engineer and Gra' 
Juatlon Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses are In good repair. They havt 
m fact needed but little repairs, except ftvm accidents to whicb 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compassec 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any otben 
in use, and the Improved Compass is superior to any other de 
criptionof Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying the raih 
on this Road. 

This Instrument, more recently Improved with a reversinf 
telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the eneineei 
dcarcciy any tning to desire in the formaiioii or coovenichce ot 
the Compass. ItTs indeed the nio«i coniplciel v adapted to later 
3l angles of any simple and cheav instrument that 1 have yei 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be prelerred to all othen 
now in uicKbr laying of rails— and in fact, when known, 1 think 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 
RespeaTuify thy^frlend, 

JAMES p. STABLER, Superintandant of Construction 

Ol Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Philsdelphia, February, 18SS. 
Havine for the last two years made constant use ot Mr. 
Young^s *' Patent Improved Compass,*' I can safely say I be 
lieve It to be much superior to any other instrument of the kind, 
now in use, and as such most cheerfully recommend it to En- 
gineers and Surveyors. £. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 

Oermaniown, February, 1838. 
For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. W.J. 
¥oung,of Philadelphia, In which he has combined the proper- 
ties or a Theodolite with the common Level. 

I consider these Instruments admirably calculated for layin 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engi 
neara aa prefer^le lo any others lor that purpose. 

HENRY |L. CAMPBELL, Enc. Pbilad., 
ml ly OermiQi. andNorrisu Railroad 



STSPUSBrSOHf 

Bwlderqfa superior etylt of Faesenger Cars for Railroad 
No. 364 Eliaabcthstrcei, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 

IE:^ RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examiu 
Dete Carii ; a specimen of which may be seen on that f arto 
'le ^ew-Yo^k and Harlnm Railroad, now in operation. 

J 5tf 

RAIIiROAD CAR MTHBBIiS ABED BOXKS, . 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 



Also. AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels complete 

at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry. Paierson, N.J. All orders addressed to the subacribera 
at Faterson, or 60 Wall street, New- York, will be promptly at 
tended to. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange Tirea turned complete. 

J8 ROGERS. KETCHUM fc OROSVENOR. 



SOVBIiTT "WORKflf 

Near Dry Bock, Now-York. 

t3"TH0MA8 B. 8TILLMAN, Manufacturer of Stean 
Engines, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes, Presses, 
antloiher Machinery. Also, Dr. Noit*s Patent Tubular Boil 
ers, whicharewarranted, forsafetyandeconomv, to be supe 
rior to any thing of the kind heretofore aaatf. The fblleat 
assurance *is given that work shall be done weK, and on raa 
son able terms. A share of public patronage is respectfully: 
solicited. mis 




INSTRUMENTS. 

MURVIBYlNa AND NAVTIC AI« INSTRUHlCNT 

MANUFACTORY* 

^Xf' RWIN Ic HEARTTE, at the sign of the <luadrant. 
No. 63 South street, one door north oi the Union Hotel, Bahl 
more, beg leave to Inform their friends and the public, eaps"- 
clally Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to order 
and keep for sale every description of Instruments in tbo above 
branches, which they can Aimish at the shortest notice, and on 
fair terms. Instruments repaired ^ with care and promptitude. 

For proof of (the high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instruments are held, tbev respectfully beg leave to tender to 
the public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen o\ 
disiioguished sciei.tlfic attainments. 

To Ewin Ic Hearite. — Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, i now offer you my opin|or\ of the Instrumenta 
made ac your establishment, for the Baltimore and Oliio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have been given at a much 
earlier period, but was intentionallv Jelayed, in order to afford 
a longer time for the trial of the iKStrumonts, so that I could 
sneak with the greater confidence of their merits, if such the> 
should be founuto possess. 

It is with much pleasure I can now st«e that notwftJiaiaBdiDje 
the Instruments is the service procured Irom our northern ci- 
ties are considered good, I hav€ a decided preference for thqse 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has requireil any repairs within tlM 
last twelve months, except from the occasional imperfection ol 
a screw, or from accidents, to which all Instruments are liable 

They possess a firmness and aulrility, and at the same time 
a neatness and beautv of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists engaged in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as belag worthy Iha 
notice of Companies engaged In internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments of su|Nirior wmrfcmansblp. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 
Superintendent of Construction oflhe Baltimore and Ohio 

Railroad. 

I have examined with care several Engineers* Instrumenta 
of your Manufaaure, nariieularly Spirit levels, and Survey > 
or's Compasses \ and take pleasure in expressing my opluio» 
ofthe excellence of the workmanship. The parts of the levels 
appeared well proponioned insecure facility in use. and accu- 
racy and permanency in adiustmcnia. 

These instruments 8eeme<i to me to possess all the modern. 
improvement of construction, of which so many have be^^iii 
rmiJe wiJtin thc^r. Tew >-t>ar« ; Siiil I have no doubt but (hey 
will give c vet y satisrsciion wl>f n ttsrd in i he field. 

WILLIAM now AUD. U. 8. Civil Engineer. 

Baltimore, May 1st, 18S3. 

To Messrs Ewin and Heariie— As'you have asked me to giv«i 
my opinion otihe merirs of those instruments of your manu- 
tacture which I have either used or examined, 1 cheerfully etato^ 
that as far as my oppnnuniiica of my becoming aquaimed with^ 
their Qualities have gone, I have great reason to think wall oft 
ctie skill displayed in their construction. The neatness oftheir 
workmanship has been the subject ol frequent remark' by my 
self, and of toe accuracy ot their performance 1 have received 
satisiactory assurance from others, whose opinion I respect^ 
and who have had them for a considerable time in use. Thft 
efforts you have madeslnce your establishment in this city, ta 
relieve us of the uecosslty of sending elsewhere for what we 
may want in our line, deserve the unquallfledapprobatlon aad" 
our warm encouragement. Wishing youallthesuccesa whicli* 
yourenterprize so well merits, 1 remain, yours, %Lc. 

B. H.LATROBE, 

Civil Engineerlntbe service oflhe Baltimore and Ohio Ball<> 
road Company. 

A number of other letters are in our possesion and Algiit b% 
introduced, but are ii>o lengthy. We should be .happyt 
submit them, upon application, to aay person deslrouis or^iM*^ 
jiug ihasame. 
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To otit friead in Utica, we would express' 
our scknowleilg«meiitsJbr the coDamunicatiou j 
of his friend in'Telitiion to steam carriages on ' _ 
common roads. It comes quite apropos lo the '[average 

pamphlet of Mr. Mills, which we finished last, ptrishes through which it'^passi 
week; and tis it aflbrds a batter reply to hls^ Between Stockton and Darlington, the 

..rgu„.„.., (for ■!>. ™..a of i» ! iSr^rj'™^?;.'.' ■;i''S"«;!:;i"! 



conveyed on the common road dQring the best. 
dajH of the uoaciiing system. The quantity ofl 
goods transported on this railway has also been 
oonetantly on the increase, and falls now little 
short of 200,000 tons per annum, though it has 
had to contend in this branch of its business 
with an unusually strong cnnal opposition. 

That the value of property of every descrip- 
tion in the vicinity of railways should have ri 
amazingly since their establishment, ceasRs 
der these circnmstancea to be matter of s 
prise. In the course of the evidence adduced 
before the House of Lords on the London and 
Birmingham Railway Bill, it was shown that] 
almost immediately after the opening of the ' 
Liverpool and Manchester tine, the value of the' 
land adjacent to it had risen generally 50 per 
cent. ; and that portions of ground at both ex- 
tremities, similar to what the Railway Compa- 
ny bad purchased for three pence per square 
yard, could not now be had for less than from 
three shillings to four shillings per yard, beinir 
-» advance of full 1.400 ppr cent. I 

From the same evidence it appeared that the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway pays on an 
°""" fifth of the poor rates of all the 



Haymarket, Faubourg St. Antoine, in 12 
minutes. 

Use 



... .V , w n , . , , 'iibeen reduced more than one-half : "between 

high authority, Mr. Perkms,) we have con- IJLiverpool «hd Manchester, about one.third. 
eluded to dispense with the humble disserta- ^ • ~ 
tion«n the subject we had ourselves prepared. 



We are gratified to learn that the Di 
of Ibfi Naw<JerMy Railroad and Transpcrta. 
ti<« Companr and Paterson Riiilroad Compa- 
njr have concluded an agreement which will en. 
able the latter Company to place their cars on 
the whde line to Jersey City in the course of a 
few days. 

Olemingt from English Magazines. 

The Stockton and Darlington Railway, 
which waa the first opened in (his country 
for general traffic, baa actually multiplied the 
intercourse between these two towns forlv- 
fold. ■* " 

The shares of the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway represent 106^. paid on each ; they are 
now seUing at 390/. 10*. each. The dividends 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway are 
limited by Act of Parliament to 10 per cent, (ir 
consequence of the opposition of the great ca. 
nal interests, against which it had to struggle 
for existence,) but notwithstanding this the IWJ 
•hares are now quoted at 200/. 

The Liverpool and Manchester Railway con 
veys now, on an average, about 1,300 paaaen. 
gets daily ; which is trifle dM number ever 



On the Canturbury and Whitntable Railway 
■a bad line on a bad plan— the trafHc has been 
increased nearly cight..fold within the short pe. 
riod of three years. 

The last returns from the Edinburgh and 
Dalkeith Bailwnv exhibit, in one brief jear, an 
increase of nearly 100 per cent, in the number 
of passengers, and about 30 per cent, in goods. 
For 1632, the numbers were — Passengers, 
91,814; goods. 61,000 tons. For 1883— Pas- 
sengers, 180,000 ; S0,000 tons. 



01' Hot Watbk at Wallijjgton, 
of Sir John Trevelyan, in Norlhum 
berland— 90 loads of coals, out or220, were 
■ saved the first year. The value of these 
coals, loctuding carriage, is about 6s. a ton. 
Instead of nine fires to four houses, there are 
now only two fires. The level system of cir- 
culating the water is adopted, and the work 
was executed by Mr. Cookson, iron.founder 
of Newcastle.— [T. July 8, 1834.] 

[CoTTtftndtiKt qf the Journal ./ Cwrnneree.l 
Bro-mrLViBi* Co., <Va..) Oct. 4th, 1834. 
Having (pent some lima in iho rich copper region 

ninsB of tba United Slalaa Company in SpolgylTania 
.0. Hera I found tl,e ininars-engagad in raising ore 
rom the .hah. Ae soon aa ibe ore came into daylight, 
^Id w» diannelly aee, on many ol <he rock* ; \ai 
in bailing ihem promiauuonaly iiiio aand, acd waah. 
ngan-ay ihe lighisr paiiiclaa, iha raault of purs ma. 
«llic gold wa» .till more boamifuland lurpriiinB. I 



LBisiAX Stkam CiRHiAiiE. — Lnsi week, 
Messrs. Dictz Ai. HuniiiiNa made un cxperi i 

ital trip with a steam carriage of their| 
construction on the road to Vincennea from, 
Paris. This machine, carrying twenty pei 
sons, ran from the Barriere du Trone to the 
Castle of Vincennes, a distance of thi 
quarters of a league, in 11 minutes. It 
terwards took an omnibus in tow, in whii 

ipon the machine, itself, there were 

passengers, and went at the rate of three 

leagues an hour as far as Nugent. On its 

n, near the Caatle of Vincennes, a lube 
burst, but it was quickly repaired, and the 
nachine with the omnibus attached to it, and 
both laden with fit passengers, reachad the 



1 diamelar, Md dipping at an angle of abnul 60 da. 

■f^'^^tZf ''™'"'.° ''?*" '" '"y Pf'enca, and which) 
if altilfuliy exammad, will ba found to contain from 
»40 lo 850 pat hundred waighl or bushel. Ths 
whole aipenaa of raising and working this ore ia 

from SO to 65 csDii per hundred weight or buehsl 

Thia Company ia now fully orgaoiiad, and in full 
' granted by the legiilalnra 

- . Thnir mining operatiotis 

appear to be conducted with economy and akill bv 
Capi. Rau, an e.perienced Gannan miner. The a«. 
cellent water power, abundance of wood and limber 
upon their own landa, togeihgr with ihe richnasa of 
"— '" ore, render the prospscta of ihia Company on- 

parnied tint*' 1./ 1':- ttappahannock River are the 

Rapp,liami« k G.,ld .si .aea, under the direoiion of 

ProfeBBor John Milliugion. These mines are the pro. 

perty of a Company in Philadelphia, and altbough not 

a extenaive aa ihoae of the United State* Company, 

till their ore, are fu.ind to be rich in gold, and wall 

forth working; a* may be aetn fron- iha folloa^ina 

nirael of Mr. Millington'a Report. " Ii may there 

fore be fairly inferred that if the eiperinienl hud beaii 

Iter and more accurately conducted, and made on 

larger scale, each pound weight of average ore 

luld faava yielded ose grain ot gold, or al ihe rate 

of live pennyweight* to the hundred pounda weight of 

ore, which ia much more than the probable, or indeed 

poaaJbtecoBt of working tha mines, — as ws conceive 

I could in DO caas amount to so muoh as one dol. 

upon iha honilrad ponnda weight." 

I rsmsin yours vary raapectfally. 

F. SxiriRu. 
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Steam Carriage on Common Roads. 
Utica, N. Y., Sept. 26, 1834. 
To the Editor of the fiailrood Journal : 

Dbar Sir, — I take the liberty of sending you 
for publieaiion, if you think proper, in the Rail- 
road Journal, an extract from a letter just re- 
ceived from a friend in Europe, communicating 
information upon the important subjects of the 
explosion of steam boilers and the application 
of steam to locomotion on common roads. The 
remarks of the "writer are deserving of the 
more attention, as they are subjects with which 
he is practically acquainted, and to which for 
the last few years he has devoted much study 
and observation. His interview with Mr. Per- 
kins will be read with interest, not only from 
the high reputation which Mr. P. has acquired 
as an artist, but from the general success of 
his labors, in developing the powers and pro. 
perties of steam, and in various other improve- 
ments in science and the arts. 

With respect, yours, truly, E. F. J. 

<* Paris, August 2, 1634. 

.'-•* * * ♦ ♦ ♦ * 



be made, not only in the boiler, but in the en- 
gine, before steam carriages can be applied with 
any advantage to common roads. He is now 
experimenting on a rotary steam engine in- 
vented by some lord, whose name I have for- 
gotten, which he wishes to apply to the railroad 
carriage. You know what my views have been 
on the application of the rotary engine to loco- 
motion for some time past. Pardon my vanity, 
but 1 do tliink the model I showed you some 
since is much less liable to friction, and 



years 



re- 



- **1 made considerable inquiry (as you 
quested) with regard to tiie application of 
steam carriages to common roads while in Eng- 
land, but regret that I am not able to give you 
as favorable an account of the late improve- 
ments as you may possibly anticipate. 

*' You have probably seen the statement pub- 
lished in the London Times some months since, 
that a carriage, in operation near there, had 
passed the Royal Mail while ascending at full 
speed a hill of considerable elevation, and that 
it had travelled at the rate of 24 miles per hour 
on a level. You must not, however, conclude 
that the use of steam is driving the horses from 
the English turnpikes. The arbitrary coach, 
man has not yet been compelled to abdicate his 
throne in favor of the more skilful engineer, 
who has been trained to load a safety valve in 
lieu of the cockney accomplishment of guiding 
by the rein or cracking the whip. 

** The great weight which, notwithstanding 
the numerous improvements, is still found in- 
dispensable to an engine and boiler of any con- 
siderable power, renders it almost impossible 
to mount It upon wheels, and continue it in 
rapid motion for any length of time, on as ir- 
regular a surface as that of a common road, 
without serious injury. It must be considered 
likewise that the efiect produced by a given 
poweris small, compared with that upon a well 
constructed railway, owing to the greater re- 
sistance to be overcome, arising trom the ir- 
regularity of the surface above mentioned. 

*' Mr. Uhurch's patent steam carriage, con. 
struoted to ply between Birmingham and Lon- 
don, is one of the lightest in proportion to its 
strength, and I think of the best arrangement 
of any that I had an opportunity of seeing It 
has two osQJUating cylinders of 50 horse power 
each, and a small extra engine for supplying the 
boiler with water when the carriage is at rest. 
The whole machine weighs four tons, and per- 
forms admirably for a short distance, but is 
subject to the difficulty I hnve already men. 
tioned. It is now, like all the others, laid up 
for repair. 

'*Mr. Ericsson (of whom you speakp has not 
as yet been able, I believe, to prove by actual 
experiment the advantages or his boiler for 
using air instead of water for generating power. 
I sent you from London a number of the Re- 
pertory, containing the specification of his 
patent, and I have not learned that he has made 
any important improvement since. 

'< There is a great diflference of opinion with 
regard to the ultimate success of steam car- 
riages among the knowing ones England. Mr. 
Church is very confident of success, and is ex- 
pendinff very large sums in experimenting, 
while Mr. Perkins is of a different opinion. He 
thinks that very great improvements must yet 



merchant who ships it to the south, but must 
defer it to another opportunity, and will eloae 
by saying that I leave here tcMlay in a siiirII 
paid Diliffence, with the prospect or being siop« 
ped to show my pasport every few miles : the 
police being particularly strict since Don Carios 
passed them so rapidly the other day. 

" Yours, as ever, W— .*' 



t know less complicated than his lordship's 
The latter moves, however, under the hand of 
Mr. Perkins, but whether it will economize 
steam the most, is another question. 

** Speaking of Mr. Perkins reminds me of a 
conversation I had with him a few days before 
leaving London, on the subject of steam boilers 
and explosions. He agrees with me in opinion 
that the theory of coUapses is fiilse, and that 
explosions only occur from the application of 
too great a pressure, (caused either by too 
great a reduction of water in the boiler, or by 
not using the steam as rapidly as it should be,) 
or from the combustion of a mixture of hydro- 
gen and oxygen gases. He told me that he 
was perfectly convinced, from recent experi- 
ments, that if explosions did occur in the use 
of his high pressure boiler from the first two 
causes, no serious consequences would ensue. 
As a proof of this assertion, he produced seve- 
ral fragments of a boiler, which had been at. 
tached to his steam-gun, and which had ex- 

ftloded several times at a pressure of from 400 
bs. to 600 lbs. to the square inch, without in- 
jury to the engineer or any of the attendants, 
or without deranging any part of the machine, 
except the particular flue, or rather cylinder or 
tube, that gave way, and which in every case 
was repaired in one night and ready for action 
again tne next^momine. 

'' He also thinks he nas discovered how the 
oxygen is supphed, which, combined with 
hydrogen, has produced, beyond a doubt, so 
many dreadful explosions of the low pressure 
boilers in our country. You are aware that the 
disbelievers in the theory of explosions by the 
combination of ^^ases have founded their faith 
on the impossibility that any oxygen gas should 
exist in tne boiler. They say that it is impos- 
sible for it to find its way there against the 
pressure of the steam, and that although hy- 
drogen might be formed by the decomposition 
of the water, yet oxygen could not be. Mr. P. 
perfectly explains it. It is supplied by the force 
pump, which, in almost all the American steam- 
boats, is constructed in such a manner as to 
force in air when it is no longer able to supply 
water. The water being low, the iron is ex- 
posed to the action of the fire, soon becomes red 
hot, throws ofi* hydrogen, and wh<*n a certain 
quantity of each is produced, the boiler is as 
certain to explode, as though, when thus heated, 
it were fUled with gunpowder. This, too, ex- 
I plains the reason why the number of explo* 
sions in England are so few in proportion to 
those in the United States. It is not because 
they have more skilful engineers, or that they 
are more careful, but because their force pumps 
are immersed, almost universally, in water, 
(not from design, but bv accident.) They 
therefore cannot force air into the boiler, al- 
though they may not supply it with water. 
The subject certainly deserves attention. If by 
using a boiler like that of Mr. Perkins*, the 
risk of life occasioned by the ordinary explo- 
sions can be greatly or entirely diminished, and 
if, by immersing the force pump in water, the 
explosion of gases can be entirely prevented, 
the experiment should be fairly and mlly tried. 
'* I intended to have given you, as well as I 
was able, a description of the Galley of Prac- 
tical Arts, in which Mr, P.'s sceamgun is placed, 
which discharges 36 balls per second, and 
where his press is deposited, with which he 
compresses- water one-twelfth of \\m bulk. I 
wished also to speak of his late discovery of 
making ice at 4 cents per lb., by which he is 
enabled to produce it at sea to Bupplv the place 
of fresh water, and to UDdenell Ihe Boston 



To (he Editor of the New York American, 

I have been mach into retted in the facta detailed 
in the enclosed letter, whteh I received a few days 
since, from the Engineer who has charge of a new 
locomotive Steam Engine, which has been at work 
for three or four months on the Lancaster, Pa. Rail- 
road. 

Considering that the engine has the adhesion of 
but one pair of wheels, and the proportionally small 
amount of weight on those wheels, for the work 
done ; together with the length of time she has been 
at work without the loss of a day, on a road so un- 
favorable for steam power ; I believe the perfor- 
formance is unequalled in the history of the locomo- 
tive engine ; and presume its publication may inter. 
est some of your readers. 

Should your opinion coincide with my own ia this 
respect, you are at liberty to pnUiah it in your pa« 
per. I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

E. L. MiLLia. 

New York, October 17th, 1834. 

Lancaster, September 30M, 1834. 

Dear Sia :^Tbe following statement, I believe, 
comprises most of the facts you requested relative 
to the performance of the locomotive Steam Ekigine, 
of which I have charge, and now at work oa the 
Pennsylvania Stale Road. 

Knowing the interest you feel in the merits of these 
facts, I have thought it best to eommunicate to yoa 
the character oi the road ; whieh is one of the most 
unfavorable in the country, for the looomotive ifin. 
gioe, having been originally located for horse power 
only. 

rrom Philadelphia to Lancaster, a distance of 70 
miles, the whole surface of it is very undulating. — 
Some of the aseenis are 45 feet per mile, and 
the average range is near 30 feet per mile, in 
addition to -which, curves of from 450 feet, to 850 
feet radius, frequently occur in the worst ascents. — 
Indeed, the road is almost made up of curves, so 
much so, that the engine is frequently entering a 
curve to the right, while her train is yet coming out 
of a curve to the left 1 3-4 miles being the loigest 
continued straight line, in the whole 70 miles. The 
Engine with the exception of the wheels ie a dapU. 
cate of the engine called the ** E. L. Miller," eon- 
structed for you by Mr. Baldwin, of Philadelphia» 
for the Charleston Road, and I thiiik, considering the 
character of this road, performs equally well. She 
has now been in operation more than three months, 
and has deen mostly employed in conveying iron for 
the road ; running to Lancaster, 70 miles one day, 
and returning the next, with promiseaons freight.^ 
Her usual load of freight is 35 tons. 

In one iuscance she carried up 14 cars, with 40 
tons of iron, and an extra car load of wood, makins 
with the tender 16 ears ; a gross weight, inclndinc 
engine, of about 75 tons. The cars are those firm 
built for the road, without spriags, and in very bmd 
order : average speed, with thMe loads, twelve so 
fourteen miles per hour. 

As yet, she has not lost a day, and has needed very 
little repairs. She blows off steam at the top of tli« 
45 feet grades, after ascending them with the heavi. 
est loa'ls ; and has less than 700 lbs. on her heavieat 
or driving wheels. 

Your plan of increasuig the adhesion of the drivio^ 
wheels, answers perrectly ; indeed we eould not gee 
along on our heaviest grades without it. Instead of 
the levers on the Charleston engine, wense the screw 
on this, which is more convenient ; and with good 
cars, and the rail in good order, we have no donbt of 
being able to carry 50 tons of freight up onr 45 feat 
grades. Respectfully yours, a. C. WiimNe. 

£. L. MiLLsa, Esq. New-York. 

P. S. — ^I understand that the commissioners of this 
road have contracted with Mr. Baldwin for as muuf 
engines of tius kind, as he can coostmct for sevenU 
months. About three weeks since, he pm in opera- 
tion on this road, a second en|^ of the saoM kted, 
whieh works finely. He has a Uasd engiaa for dM 
Trenton road, ready to put in operation next week; 
and two more for this road in his shop well ander 
way. Yonrs as above, E. 0. W. 
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till the Locatum of Railroad Curvatures; 6c. 
ing an Investigation of aU the Principal 
Formulas which are required for Field Ope. 
rationSf in laying Curves and Tangent Lines, 
to pass through Given Points, By J. S. 
Yak Ds Graaff. Continued from nage 644. 
[For the American Railroad Journal.] 

21. If the point desig^nated for the required 
curve to meet does not coincide with the ex- 
tremity of the nth chain in the given curve, as 
in the last article it is supposed, but varies a 
small distance to the right or left, yet, if the 
i^rves are long, the best method will always 
be to oompute the value of T' as though the 
eurve sought were intended to pass through 
the point contemplated in (XIX.) ; and then 
the requisite small variation in the computed 
value of T', to meet the case proposed, may be 
subsequently determined by very simple me- 
thods, to be hereafter explained. 

22. Let two curves be under consideration 
having different origins, and tangent lines ; and 
let one of those curves be given, and a point 
designated therein, through which the other 
43urve is required to pass. Take a system of 
rectangular co-ordinate axes, corresponding 
with the given origin, and tangent line, of the 
given curve, and Jet the co-ordinates of that 
point which is designated for the required 
eurve to meet, be «, y ; the value of these co- 
ordinates being computed by means of (VII.) if 
the given curve be already laid in the field, but 
determined by means of a system of rectangu- 
lar lines when that curve has not been actually 
laid. Let the co-ordinates of the new origin, 
tidcen with reference to the axes of x, y, and 
determined either by computation or by means 
of a system of rectangular lines, be denoted by oc 
fi ; oc being supposed to coincide with the axis 
ofx. And lastly, take z to denote the given in- 
clination of the tangents at the origins of the 
two curves. From those data it is then pro- 
posed to find the modulus of curvature of the 
required curve, such that it may pass through 
the designated point. 

Take a new system of rectangular co-ordi- 
nate axes, corresponding with the origin and 
tangent line of the required curve ; and agreea- 
bly to these, let a:', y', represent the new co-or- 
dinates of the point designated in the given 
curve. It is then very obvious that the re- 
quired modulus of curvature will be immedi- 
ately derived from (XI.), when the new co-or- 
dinates x\ \f, become known. The value of 
those co-ordinates must therefore be sought 
agreeably to the known methods of analytical 
geometry, for the transformation of co-ordi- 
nates. Let A be the origin, and G the desig- 
nated point, in the given curve AG ; and take 



Sin z. In like manner it will be found that 
BP = y + /?. Sin. z +»+ oc. Cos. z. The 
values of the new co-ordinates will therefore 
be expressed as follows : 



a:' = y+/^- Sin. zAr «+ ^' Con. z 

y' =z y+ii, Cos. z — JB+~oc. Sin. z. (XXI.) 

Such are the formulas to be used in the 
field,, when a new system of co-ordinates must 
be computed; they are the well known ex- 
pressions given by most authors for the trans- 
formation of rectangular co-ordinates, and 
they only here stand transposed in such a 
manner as will best suit the engineer's pur- 
pose in the present inquiry. 

It may be observed, that the value of the an- 
gle z need never be obtained by a measurement 
with the instrument ; for it may always be ea- 
sily computed from the manner in which the 
two origins, at A and B, have been obtained. 

The value of the new co-ordinates having 
been found, the required modulus of curvature 
may be easily computed by means of (XI.) as 
bemre remarked. But a direct formula will be 
more convenient for use ; and in order to obtain 
such a formula, let each of (XXI.) be squa red, 

and the result will give x'^ + y'^ = y+^\' + 
Hence denoting the required modu- 





the point B for the new origin of the required 
curve BG, and AX, AY, and BX', BY', for the 



two given systems of rectangular co-ordinate 
axes ; the two tangent lines coinciding with 
AX and BX' respectively. Let such lines be 
drawn as appear obvious upon the figure, and 
thefoUowing values will then obtain : x = AL, y 
= LO, oc =='AH, ^ = HB, x' = BP, y' = PG, 

andjr=^lCBD = Zl-GP- 

By plane trigonometry CD = x + a. Tan. z; 



and consequently DG = y+ i? — a? + ex . Tan . z ; 
but again by plane trigonometry, PG = DG . 
Om,s. Hence, PG = y+^. Cos. z^x+cc. 



lus of curvature by T', the following formula 
will be immediately derived from (XL) 

y+Z?' Cos. zr— «+ oc Sin.z ^^r^rn n 
Sin. T'==^^-^--==7T~===r2 (XXH.) 

The theorem thus obtained, expressing the 
value of T', has a very good form for numeri- 
cal computations, and when skillfully applied, 
it will frequently save much labor in the field, 
which would be otherwise required when cer- 
tain alterations are proposed in a line once com- 
puted, or accurately traced* And although the 
co-ordinates oc, 0, and the angle Zf which ex- 
presses the inclination of the axis of as, and of 
x', lo each other, will change their signs under 
dififerent circumstances in the field, yet, to those 
who are familiar with the use of algebraic for. 
mulas, this cannot be a source of any embar- 
rassment For it has only to be observed that 
the hypothesis here assumed is, that oc is ac- 
counted positive when its direction is immedi- 
ately opposite to the direction of x ; and is, 
in like manner, account^ positive when its 
direction is immediately opposite to the di- 
rection of y. And either oc or jS must, in 
consequence, have its sign reversed in (XXI.) 
or (XXII.), when the circumstances in the field 
are such as to give either of them the same di. 
rection with its respective co-ordinate axis. 

The angle 2 is to be accounted neg^ative, or 
which is the same thing, the quantity Sin. z 
must have its sign reversed,* in the two follow- 
ing cases : I. When is positive, and the 
two tangents diverge in advance, H. When 
is negative, and the two tangents converge 
tn advance. In all other cases the formulas 
(XXI.) and (XXII.) will retain their present 
forms, as far as the angle z is concerned. 

In order to show one case in which an ai>pli- 
cation of (XXH^ will be extremely convenient 
in practice, let TRS be a curve ah^ady laid in 
the field upon such ground as ought to be se- 
lected, and let S A be a short tangent intervening 
between the given curve TRS, and a certain 
reversed curve AG, necessary to pass a desig. 
nated point G. Having traced a system of 
rectangular lines from the given origin A, and 
terminating in the designated point G, let the 
modulus of curvature be computed by means 
of (XI.) which would trace the curve AG, and 
let the direction of that curve, at the point G, 
be examined agreeably to the method explained 
in Article 16. Now, supposing this curvature 
is found more abrupt than is thought to be ju^ 
dicious, the only method of alteration will be 
to take the curve TRS ofifinto a tangent a lit- 
tle sooner, as for instance at the station R, and 



then a new origin will be obtained at B, in the 
new tangent RB, for the required curve BG, 
which is the very case under consideration in 
the present article. The inchnation of the two 
tangents RB and SA, will be known at once 
from (IV.) ; and the co-ordinates of the new 
origin B may be easily computed by methods 
to be hereafler explained. By repeating acal- 
culation from (XXII.) for several points in the 
given curve TRS, it will be easj^ to select a 
proper point R, at which to terminate the giv. 
en eurve TR, in order to lay a short tangent 
RB in such a position as to meet the necessary 
conditions imposed by the reversed curve BG. 
Other cases will be hereafter mentioned, in 
which an application of (XXII.^ will be required ; 
but, in the first place, the following examples 
are here given, amply to illustrate the various 
mutations of that formula, under the different 
circumstances occurring in practice. 

Example 1. Let figures 1 and 2 exhibit the 
relative positions of the origins and tangent 
lines in two different instances occurring in the 
[field; A being the primitive origin in both 



Fig. 1. 




Fig. 3. 



* jVbte.— Agreeably to the pnacmleB of trigonometry, 
when an arc becomes rM^aftoe, the oine becomes fii|gpfH(« 
also; but the Ooaine does not ehange its sign. 




figures. Suppose a system of rectangular 
lilies to be traced from the origin A, and ter- 
minating in the desifoated point G, and let the 
resulting equations give, a? = 17 chains, y -~ 
12 chains, agreeably to the principles explain^ 
in Art. 16. Take also the co-ordinates AH 
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lUid HB, of the neie ori^n, equal to 3 and i 
cluuna nspeetirely, nnd let the inclination ol 
the new tangent BX' be 10°, eonuerging in ad. 

In this _ea«e, either figure being under consi. 
deration in the field, the following values will 
obtain, vis. : oc = + 3, (( = + 2, and t = 
+ 10". Hence, 

Sin T' - '^'^ ■ Co8- ' ° —JT +S . Sin 10' 



12+2]' + 17+3 I" 
■ Coe. 10° — 30 . Sin. 10° 
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= -01731 ; or, T' = (V 59i' = moduli 
curvature necesiary to trace a curve from the 
n«u> orig^ B to the designated point G. 

Example 2. Let the relative positions of llie 
origitiM in two other inetances be the aame h 
in figures example 1 ; and suppose the Iw 
tansents to diverge in advance. 

Here, retaining the same quantities given i 
the first example, the signs whii;h appertai.. 
equally to fig. 1 and fig. 2, are the following, 
VIZ. : cc + 3. ^ = + 3, and i = —10°. And, 
therefore, in this case, 



Sin. T=: 



,^ 18+2 ■ Cos. 10°+ 17 + 3 - Sin. 10' 



12 + 21' + 17 + 31' 
13-78734 + 3.47.300 17:i6034 __ 



AoRiCDLTUBAL PuLVERiziis ; B. F. Slickncy, 
Vistula, Monroe County, Michigan Ttrritory, 
March 1. — There is a striking reixembiance be. 
tween Ibis machine and llint puieiilfd b_v Mr. 
Jas. D. Woodaide, on the )irilh of July, Iij33 : the 
iiiain difference being in inakiiitr tlie part which 
is to pulverise the ground in llie Ibrm of culti. 
vator teelh, and allowing them to fall buck bv 
means of a hinge joint close lo ibe roller, 
whilst in Mr. Woodsi<ie"s iniirliiiie thay 
manent teelli, or spikes. Tlie roller 
which the cutK-ra, or liops, :irn tixiul, reci-lves 
its motion by gearing from wheHs whieii roil 
upon the ground, and iher.? m » lever fo 
depresH the roller as in the Inmic-r much 
is also proposed to place spikeH or pins 
faces at the wheels which run upon the ground, 
should the friction not be siiiliirient todrive (he 
roller with ils cullers. Th.r- is no claim 

We have alluded to Mr. Woo.iHldc's patent, 
but find that our noliee of it wnB nvcid^ntally 
omitted in its proper place ; but ns this inatru. 
ment is now coming into use. we design, at an 
early day, to place the specification of it, witli 
a cut, before our readers.— [Journal of Frank. 
Un Institute.] 

Mitt roH CftAOKino or Orihdino Cork or 
OTHBR OaiiH ; Benjamin Htnkley, Fayette, 

Kennebeck county, Maine, March 10. The 

com to be broken is put into a hopper having a 
longitudinal slot in the hotlom of it, against 
which revolves a steel roller, about two and t 
half inches in diameter, and Iweive inches long. 
the face of this roller is cut like a rasp or gra. 
ter. A flat plate of wrought iron stands ajong 
the cylinder, their distance apart being adjusted 
by screws; and between these the grain de- 
scends when the roller is turned. To give the 
S roper motion there is a cog wheel, pinion, and 
y wheel, fixed in the usual manner. The 
claim is to "the particular form of the solid 
steel cylinder shall, and the indented, or rasp, 
ing, snrface made upon the grindinK part of the 
same ; and the flat surface of iron, and the man- 
ner of screwing and gauging the same to and 
from the cylinder." 

The similarity between this machine and that 
of Webber Furbish, will be apparvnt 
one.r-[Ih.] ■ ■ 



WHaiLs roK Cahbiaors or all kinds ; 
Henry Beebe, Haverstrsw, Rockland county, 
New-York, March 13.— This wheel is to be 
made with n rim and spokes of wrought : 
a hub of cast iron. The rim for a four 
six wheel, it is proposed to make of 
five- sixteenths thick, and one and three-eichths 
wide. Alter this is formed into a hoop, holes 
are to be bored in it to correspond with the 
nurpber and size of llie spokes; these latter are 
tapped and hnve nuts on their outer ends, the 
screw slides freely within the holes in the rim, 
which'are smooth. When the hub is to be cast, 
it is moulded in such a way that the bore to re- 
ceive the Hxle may have an enlarged opening 
in the centre, for the sake of lightness, and to 
contain oil, &c. The apokes, surrounded by 
the rim, are laid in the fiask, so that tlie cast 
metal shall embrace tbcir inner ends. When 
east, the wheel is placed upon an axle and turr 
ed round, to try if the rim is true ; to make 
so, the nuts are tightened up against it, and 
when true, the projecting ends of the spokes 
are removed and oeated tire put on. The clar-' 
is to "the whole of the machine, or wheel, 
bove described, when taken together, and the 
mode and manner of constructing the same, 
particularly the principle of constructing the 
hub upon the iron or steel spokes. But no 
claim is made for the mode of making the hub, 
the spoke, the rim, or the tire, or any of the 

Rarts of this machine, or wheel, token separati 
/." The hubs of wheels have often been ca: 
upon wrought iron spokes ; it would seen 



therefore that the parttcujor principle clRUned 
IS not new. We doubt the. goodness of the 
whole wheel, and particularly the durability of 
' e connexion t*etween the east iron bub end 
rought iron spokes. — [lb.) 

ExTRlCATIHe HOBSBS PROM Cakkiaoks : O. 

R. Broyles, Anderson Court House, Pendletoa 
District, South Carolina,' March 17. — In thia 
apparatus the windlasses lo which the leathera 
of the swingletrees are attached are made ca- 
pable of revolving, bo as to present their rever- 
sed sides to the horses, ana so constructed as 
Ibe swingletrees will, in that case, be detachisd, 
and the horses Uberaied. They are ordinarily 
held in their places by two levers, eonneeted 
together by a rope at their extreme ends, but 
according to the preaant mode their oonnection 
is destroyed, and the horses freed by pulling a 
line which passes from them to the carriage. 
The plan appears to be relied on as altogethm" 
new, no cuiim being made to any part of U. 
The particular arrangement described may 
probalily be original, but there are others b«M^ 
ing some analogy to it, equally simple, and ope. 
rating equally well, which have been intro. 
duced, but have never gone into extended uae. 
The fact is, rhat whilst we laugh at the sailor 
who objects to a cork jacket, or other life-pr«- 
server, becauae he is apprehensive that it maj 
invite the catastrophe against which it ia to 
guard, most of us neglect those preeautioiia 
tlint are intended to protect us against pturible 
danger only. — [lb.] 



The Done Ftre-Place for burning A7tikracite\\oar room may, indeed, be heated, but it is 

or BHuminou* Coal. very inadequately ventilated ; and while the 

We have seen a contrivance For burning, air is healed, it is also vitiated by tbe ircm 

anthracite, and mdeed any other kind of plates of the aiove, (often raised to a red 

coal, that should combine the advantages heat,) over which it passes. 

both of an open gnUe and ol' a cliise stove, In ihe Doric Fireplace, the evils, both of 

subjecting the room to the inconve-J the open grate and of the close stove, are 

of either. Tbe enormous toss of] avoided, and (he chief advtuiUges of both 

neat at which coal is burnt in the common are secured. 

ipen grate has been hearlsickening to those We say nothing of (he form or style of 
if us who have to pay for our coal, and to this article, for in regard to that every one 
am the money that we pay , for in a com. must be allowed lo decide according to bis 
mon open grate, where a column of air is own taste. We may however remark that 
constantly poured out of the room, up chim- it has our vole, for it presents a classic front ■ 



ney, with nothing to re.place it but fre'sh coldl 
air pressing through every crack, by door 
or window, at least throe quarters of the 
heal thai is generated by tbe combustion of 
the coal is lost to tbe room ; and then, if, in 
order to avoid this sacrifice of cash and 
eotntbrt, we have recourse to a close slove, 



and if the ladies will look at it with a touch- 
ing remembrance of all the " toil and trou. 
hie" that the brightening up of (beir braasea 
gives them, we are sure we shall have 
their votes also in favor of ibe simplicity of 
tbe Doric Fira.place. 
The following is a slatemeut of iu utility : 



ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IlttFROYEilIENTS. 



It secures the safe and entire combustion of 
the coal ; 

It saves the heat produced by that combus. 
tion, and converts it to use by diffusing it 
equally and pleasantly through the room ; 

It secures the room from the evil of a 
smoking chimney, without recourse to the 
bad alternative of an open door or window ; 

It combines, and in itself unites, all the 
principal advantages of both the usual modes 
of communicating heat by radiation, as in 
c#nimon fireplaces, and by transmission, as 
in close stoves — securing the benefits of 
both without the evils of either. It warms 
while it ventilates the room. It is se fa| port- 
able that it can be set into a common fire- 
place, and again removed from it without in- 
jury to the jambs, so that it may be used by 
a tenant without becoming a fixture. Its 
construction or arrangement of parts is such 
tbat the iron plates are indestructible by the 
heat, and will therefore last indefinitely. 

Any person desirous of seeing the Doric 
Fire-^ace can be gratified by calling at No. 
1, Chester Buildings, corner of Broadway 
and Dey street. — [Mechanics Magazine.] 




Essay on the Indian Summer, read at a meeU 
ing of the Maryland Academy of Sciences, by 
one of its Members, Baltimore, Dec. J6, 
1883. [From Siliiman's Journal.] 

The following pages contain a few ob- 
servations on that peculiar and periodical ap- 
pearance of the atmosphere, usually termed 
Indian summer ; in this essay, the writer has 
made a feeble attempt to explain some of the 
more prominent causes concerned in its pro- 
duction — and to ofier views explanatory of 
the attending phenomena — such as the smoky 
and reddish aspect of the sky, the increased 
temperature, &c, &c. 

Attention was directed to this investigation, 
in consequence of the verbal notice taken by 
one of the members of this Academy, of a pa- 
ragraph contained in a late number of 1 he 
American Journal of Science, and which re- 
quested of some one of the correspondents of 
that valuable work, an explanation of the 
causes of this occurrence. The subject at 
once presented itself to the mind, as one of 
much ipterest; and indeed excited astonish- 
menty that hitherto no written or satisfactory 
explanation has been made of a phenomenon, 
which, from its regular appearance, obvious 
character, and marked duration, has become 
familiar to almost every inhabitant of this 
country. The total silence of books, and 
consequent want of reference, is a sufRcicnt 
apology for many imperfections — ^the writer 
was left to draw conclusions wholly fi*om his 
own reflections, on the more prominent and 
attending facts, and of which there is no other 
record than memory. 

The term Indian summer has been applied 
to that obscure and hazy condition of the at- 
mosphere which usually occurs towards the 
last of November, attended with a peculiar 
redness of the sky — an absence of rain — and 
we might add, an obviously incrcas(*d tempo- 
rature ; which latter fact is In some degree 
significantof its name; probably the appella- 
tion of Indian is derived from the circumstance 
of this period of the year being selected by 
the aborigines of the country as their hunting 
to which it is highly conducive, not 



ject of pursuit. The New.England tradition 
is, that the term Indian summer is derived 
from the prevalence of the .south-west wind at 
that time — and which the Indians supposed to 
be sent as a peculiar favor from their good 
deity Coutantowit, supposed to reside in that 
quarter. 

Having stated that the Indian summer ap* 
pears usually in the month of November, we 
do not, however, wish to be understood that a 
haziness or obscurity of the air occurs in that 
month only, and that its duration is confined, 
and peculiar to, a few days in the latter part 
of the autumnal season— on the contrary, 
common observation, (as well as minute re- 
ference to meteorological tables,) proves that 
it is by no means uncommon in the month of 
October, and is frequently mistaken then for 
the true Indian summer, by persons unac 
quainted with the proper period of its acces 
sion. This is a fact which we wish borne in 
mind, — as it enables us to account for one of 
the general laws on which the phenomenon is 
dependent, but which would not apply, were 
we erroneously to confine the prevalence of 
a hazy atmosphere to a few days at the com- 
mcncement of winter. It is true that at this 
period there is usually a longer and more 
closely Connected exhibition of character, and 
to which, (as before observed,) the term Indian 
summer is correctly applied — but were we to 
see no analogy in the general aspect of the 
fall season, we should be forced to search 
wholly among local causes, for the explana- 
tion of a fact, in which a regular and extended 
variation of temperature, (dependent on the 
sun's annual declination,) is obviously con. 
cerned as a leading or predisposing cause. 

The regular yearly changes of temperature 
greatly aSect the transparency of the atmos- 
phere, and give it, at certain seasons, a pecu- 
liar appearance; for instance, during the 
spring, when the temperature of the air is 
evidently on the increase, its capacity for 
moisture increases faster than the additions 
which are made to its humidity by evapora* 
lion or moderately moist winds; whereas, 
during the autumn, the temperature is as ra- 
pidly on the decline, and the capacity of the 
air to contain moifture being on the decrease, 
a slight addition to its huniidity produces 
hazy or foggy weather. This autumnal ob- 
scurity of the atmosphere would prevail more 
generally here, (as it does in Bngland and 
the northern shores of Europe,) were it not 
for the frequency of our north-westerly winds, 
which from their dryness are always attended 
with a cloudless sky. Having ascertained 
that the annual variation of temperature is one 
of the great predisposing causes of the pheno- 
menon before us, we shall proceed to trace 
out other auxiliary causes. A second promi- 
nent cause, which we therefore notice, is the 
prevalence of peculiar winds ; for the transla- 
tions of large portions of the atmosphere from 
one parallel to another must always be re- 
garded as one of the most powerful causes by 
which the transparency of the air is affected ; 
and, as before observed, a north-westerly 
wind, (from obvious causes,) brings with it a 
smaller supply of moisture than belongs to the 
mean hygrometric condition of the air in this 
region, and is hence always attended with a 
transparent atmosphere, so the very reverse 
is occasioned by easterly and southerly winds 
only on account of the plenty and perfectioni which obscure and thicken the air. The humid 
of the game, but also in consequence of the I effects of particular winds are however great- 



haziness or obscurity of the air, which favors 
a Mft? and unauspected approaoh to the ob 



ly modified by local circumstances — a cele- 
brated naturalist remarks, «< that the sky of] 



Xalappa in New Spain, which is beautiful and 
serene in summer, assumes a gloomy appear- 
ance from the month of December to the month 
of February ; whenever the north winds 
blow at Vera Cruz, the inhabitants of Xalap* 
pa are enveloped in a dense fog, and the ther- 
mometer then descends to 45 or 50 degrees ;" 
(on our coast the haze is produced by a warm 
current from the sf)uth, hence the thermome. 
ter rises with us instead of falling. ^ So at 
Lima, in Peru, the cloudy state of tne air be- 
gins about the middle of July, and continues 
to the end of November, the wind blowing 
chiefly from the south and south-east. The 
third cause which we shall notice as concern- 
ed in the production of the Indian summer is 
the elevation and depression of atmospherical 
strata ; this effect is sometimes produced by 
electrical agencies, by elevation and conform- 
ation of country, but more generally and ex- 
tensively than either by changes of tempera- 
ture at the earth's surface, for it is a well 
known fact, that the air> being a diaphanous 
body, can receive no direct heat .from the 
solar rays, but becomes warmed only by the 
contact of its lower stratum with the earth's 
surface, which portion when rarified ascends 
and gives place to a cooler descending one : 
this remains below, until its thermal condition 
is again altered, when it re-ascends, thus estab- 
lishing a constant circulation and perfect ad- 
mixture of the different strata of air. That 
electrical agencies are concerned in the eleva- 
tion and depression of atmospherical strata, 
there can be no doubt, but we are aware that 
the immediate and more extensive operation 
of this cause is in tropical latitudes. Thus 
Humboldt, in his personal narrative, remarks, 
^< that the rainy season takes place within the 
tropical regions, when the causes which 
concur to produce a mixture of the atmosphe« 
rical strata operate with the fullest effect; 
for instance, when the sun approaches the 
zenith of any particular parallel, the trade 
winds become less regular, the temperature 
increasss, and the causes which contribute to 
the humidity of the atmosphere act with full- 
est vi^or. The superincumbent columns of 
air are soon saturated with vapor, the pro 
duction of which is accompanied by a great 
accumulation of electricity in the higher re- 
gions of the air ; at length an intermixture of 
the strata begins to take place, produced 
chiefly, it would appear, by electrical explo- 
sk)ns ; the precipitation of the condensed va- 
por commences, and proceeds, (especially 
during the day,) with scarcely any inter- 
mission.. The rain now descends in vast 
sheets ; the rivers, raised above their ordinary 
level, can no longer be confined within their 
banks.; and the supply they receive from the 
clouds exceeding the discharge by their chan- 
nels, they spread far and wide over the adja- 
cent fields, aad exhibit on every hand a dreary 
expanse of muddy and discolored waters. 
This state of things undergoes little alteration 
until the sun returns to the signs of the other 
hemisphere ; at that period the aerial currents 
from the homonymous pole are renewed, and 
the air which flows from it being very far from 
the point of saturation, the rains cease, and 
the sky resumes its former clearness and se- 
renity." 

[ To be continuedJ] 

Corn foe Hogs.— Those who have not the 
conveniences for cracking or boiling their hant 
corn, can easily provide ways and means fi> 
give it a slight fermentation^ 
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Improneiatnt of the BaromeUr. 
[FromtbaAioencaQ Journal of Scimea bucI Att. 
To Prof. Siu<uuj« ; 

Dear Sir, — Id the frequent use of the 
portable bsjometor, I have often expuienced 
much iucoDvenience from air entering the 
tube, at times whan perhaps great precision 
was necessary, not only for ascertaining the 
altitude, but likewise for weighing the atmO' 
sphere, which is sometimes intimately con. 
nected with other experiments, then under a 
course of investigation. 

Although one of the most simple in tbrm, 
the barometer is probably one of the most 
difficult instruments to conttnicl. The fre- 
quent breaking of the tubes, while undergo- 
ing the great heat which is necessary to ex- 
haust the air, requires more patient care for 
this tedious process than most men are able 
or willing to devote ; and yet, without this 
process, and that well and effectually per* 
formed, the air must be diffused through the 
mercurial column, or escape to the top, where 
it destroys the vacuum, in which case the 
strument is not suitable for ihe purpose 
tended, and does not deserve the name 
barometer. The manufacturer who would 
allow Huch an instrument to pass from his 
bands to the world, is guilty of a great 
demeanor, and deserves the censure o! 
good men ; for such imperfections have 
vented the barometer from attaining the rank 
which it deserves in the estimation of the 
world. It is an insult to the memory of 
TWrtceUi, who will yet be ranked among 
the greatest benefactors of mankind. 

It is to be regretted that so man) imper- 
fect or deranged instruments are in use. Il 
destroys all confidence in the barometer, and 
I know some persons who deride its well 
known properties of predicting winds, and 
evpn treat the idea as ekivierical. But such 
men could not have possessed a perfect 
strument, or have devoted a proper attention 
to the observations, as thousands can testify 
to its efficient warnings ; when, by suitable 
and timely preparations for the predicted 
hurricane, property and lives have been saved 
from the devastating elements, which would 
otherwise have involved the whole in ruin. 

Althoufth in the construction and repair- 
ing of my barometer i was generally fortu. 
nate in clearing the tube entirely of air, yet, 
in use, I think Inever kept it one year in that 
perfect condition. This repeated derange- 
meat and consequent expenditure of ti 
patience, and money, led me first to inqi 
the cause, which I soon learned, and then 
undertook to invent something which should 
effectually prevent the evil, i soon succeed, 
ed, even beyond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions, so as even to render the instrument 
perfectly secure against all accidents, 
cept breaking, to which all instruments ore 
subject. With this security I have not en- 
cumbered the barometer with any thing on 
the outside, but the whole is confined to the 
cistern, thereby retaining the instrument in 
the most portable form. 

The annexed engraving represents a ver. 
Ileal half section of the baronieter. a b t 
and <f is the cistern, two Inches long and one 
inch in diameter, e and fia a. glass lube, 
open at both ends, and let into the ciaiem 
above and below zero, which in the barome- 
ter is always changing its positioti. The 
ordinal zero is marked on this tube at g. 
wift decimal parts of the inch, extending 
above and below, to be deduotad from, 



added to, the height of the mercunal column 
the large lube, h is zero, which, when 
ide on a level with the ocean, stood | of 
inch from the tep of the cistern, which 
morses the top of (he globe | of an inch 
mercury. The j of an inch between ori. 
ginal zero and the top of the cistern, leaves 
sufficient space for the column, in high alti- 
tudes, to fall: a circumstance which bai 
properly attended to in construct- 
ing barometers ; although probably no othei 
barometer will admit of so much space, with' 
out endangering the instrument, i is the end 
of the tube, with the column drawn to a small 
point, which answers precisely the same pui 
pose as the contraction in M. Gay Lusaac' 
" 'mproved marine portable barometer." Bi 

this case the contraction at the bottom of 
the tube possesses other advantages, thi 

:ly to prevent the sudden rise and fall 
of the mercury; for by placing the con- 
traction at Ihe bottom, we can draw the end 
of the tube to a small point, which renders 
the column less liable to admit air, either 
from a concusaion or inverting its position. 

This improvement alone I deemed of suffi- 
cient importance to justify the eojutruction 
barometer, and was actually prose- 
cuting it, when an idea of the globe suggest-i 
ed itself to me. I 

In ail'the portable barometers that I have 
en, the end of the tube is cut or broken olf| 
a careless manner, which as often lesves 
concave as convex, and it must be apparent 
every one who will examine the subject, 
that bubbles of air striking the concave end 
•f a straight lube are more likely to enter 
the column than to roll uff. | 

kiaibe globe, i of an inch In dlameter.i 
fixed firmly on the lube al I, and has a very' 
ill aperture al m, the only place where 
the mercury inside can communicate with 
that in the cistern. The globe is of cast 
steel, with which mercury is known to come 
in perfect contact; consequently the atmo- 
M force the air through 



this aperture, nor through the bottom of the 
tube- By examining this arrangement, ytMi 
will perceive the impracticability of eveo 
forcing the atmosphere through the globe, 
much less the possibihty of its being drivea 
there by inverting and ra-inverting the in- 
strumeM, or by any jar or concussion which 
it may receive while in use or being trans- 
ported. 

Even adtnilling air lo be placed in (be 
globe, it is apparent that it would find itfl 
way out by the aperture one hundred time* 
oftener than it could possibly enter the tube. 

n is the leather bag through which the aU 
losphere communicates its influence to the 

hole Ulterior of the cistern and column. 
Leather is the most in use, although there 
other methods to admit the atmospheric 
pressure, in forms of the instrument, which 
perhaps not so portable ; although, for 
general use, a short tube, with a stop-cock 
or plug inserted in the (op of the cistern, ia 
probably the beat. 

presents a screw joint of the cistern, 
where it is separated while attaching the 
globe to the tube ; for (he tube being con- 
nected with the cistern at p, would render it 

ipracticable to fasten the globe without thia 

iparation. I mention these minutiES, he. 
cause those who undertake to make a baro- 
1 tills plan may otherwise be subject 
to the same perplexities which I experienced 

the construction of mine. 

I did not succeed in obtaining a globe, un- 
til the third person made the attempt, and 
produced it from a solid piece of steel. If 
made in (aw parts, it would necessarily be 
joined with solder, on which the mercury 
would act too powerfully. 

nttie screw joint at o may appear simple 

id useless, but the wan/ of it occasioned a 
delay of many days, and caused the break- 
ing of several tubea, while trying to fasten 
the globe. The person employed on this 
part, twice threatened to abandon the work 

I impracticable, when fortunately the idea 

icurred to me of disconnecting (he cistern 
that part to afford ample space to work 

P- 

q is the mercurial column, i of an inch in 
diameter, except the part inside of the cis- 
tern, which is diminiaiied in order to leave 

i more vacant space for the column to fall 

high altitndea, and likewise to lessen the 

large orifice in the globe through which the 

Other proportions than those here given 
May serve equally well to construct a baro- 
meter on this principle, but these are the di- 
9 of the one which 1 have now com- 
pleted, and for distinction will call the Globe 
Portable Barometer. It has been inspected 
by several scientific gentlemen, who, with 
my request, exposed it to all the causes 
which usually derange barometers, such as 
jarring, shaking, concussions, inverting and 
re-inverting its positions, without causing 
the least perceptible derangement. 1 in- 
vile all, who arc so inclined, to call and see 
it ; and to those who desirc to make one, I 
will cheerfully give any information in my 
power to aid them in its construction. 

Since the invention of Ihe barometer by 
Torricelli, many learned men have devoted 
their attention io the improvement of this 
valuable inatrunient, and among the most 
useful is probably M, Gay Lussac's " In- 
prmied Marine Poriatie Barmneter," wi|ere> 
in, at a certain pointy the colamn of meredi 
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vy is contracted to prevent the sudden rise 
•and fall of the mercury by the undulating 
cnotion of the ship, while the remainder of 
lUie column retains sufficient diameter to 
«void a very sensible effect from the tern, 
perature of the atmosphere. But this, as 
ivell as other forms of the barometer, whe- 
ther secured by the screw and cushion press- 
ing on the bottom, or by tne stop-cock as 
employed by Mr. J. F. Daniels, is liable, by 
sudden turning or concussion, to admit air 
into the tube ; for although the cushion and 
stop-cock renders the instrument jTorto^Ze, it 
never can be employed as a barometer, until 
the entire column is open from the hermeti- 
cal seal to the cistern or atmosphere below. 
It is in this situation, (the only one of prac- 
tical use,) that the instrument is deranged. 
Firetf by suddenly inverting and re-invert- 
ing the position, so that, (while passing from 
the bottom to the top of the cistern,) the air 
strikes the end of the mercurial column, and 
must rise in the tube, because it is lighter. 
Seamdlyy by a concussion which it receives 
every few minutes while ^n use, either from 
the motion of the ship, the carriage, the 
shrubbery on a mountain, or the unavoidable 
contact with the car and cords in a balloon; 
lor by observing the mercury in a glass cis- 
tern, you will perceive that a concussion 
causes a motion like the sea waves, which 
mounting on one side frequently leaves the 
end of the tube exposed to the atmosphere, 
which here strikes the base of the column, 
and rises in the tube by its comparative 
weight* Thirdly f it is asserted that the ba- 
rometer, in a course of years, will have ac- 
cumulated air above the column, even if du- 
ring all that time it should have, been sus- 
pended in a room, without any jar or concus- 
sioa to communicate the least motion ; and 
the two most probable causes assigned are, 
first that the air enters through the pores of 
the tnbe, and secondly, that mercuiy never 
comes into perfect contact with glass ; the 
latter-ia the most probable cause, from which 
it is inferred that the air in the cistern is by 
the atmospheric pressure forced down in ex- 
tremely minute particles' between the mercu- 
ry and the tube, where it acquires the addi- 
tional in^tus of Its own comparative spe- 
cific gravity, and rises between the mercu- 
ry and internal surface of the tube to the 
top of the column. As a preventive to the 
latter derangement, it has been suggested, 
and I believe practised by some, to fit close- 
ly on the bottom of the tube a ring of pla- 
tina, or any other substance with which mer- 
cury comes in perfect contact, although 
without sufficient action to cause, for years, 
any perceptible diminution. 

From the important purposes to which the 
barometer is adapted, it may well be sup- 
posed to have enlisted the attention of the 
most scientific men in all countries, and, in- 
deed, for some of its uses it is invaluable, 
and probably no instrument will ever be in- 
vented with any proportion of its combined 
properties. For although by a tlumber of 
instruments we can weigh the atmospheric 
pressure, yet even if the instruments would 
give the precise weight, the time occupied 
to obtain the result would render useless the 
object for which the trial was made, as the 
wind or calm would have actually arrived 
which w^ predicted by the state of the at. 
moaphere when the barometrical observa- 
tion 'was nAide. 

A gentleman commanding one of the 



New- York and Havre packets, for whose 
scientific knowledge I entertain a high re- 
gard, told me, ** that when the ship was 
moving with much velocity, even the baro- 
meter could not indicate the current of air," 
for, said he, '< the ship will have moved be- 
yond the influence of the wind, which was 
indicated when the barometrical observe, 
tion was taken." The remark is worthy of 
consideration, and the want of a due atten- 
tion to it is probably one of the causes which 
has aided to retard the more general use of 
this instrument among mariners. But by 
far the greatest cause which has prevented 
the universal use of the barometer, is the 
difficulty of procuring a good one, and the 
still greater difficulty of retaining it in per- 
fect condition. It is not always easy to pro- 
cure a workman competent to construct one, 
and when such a man is found, he is not 
able to devote that attention which is neces- 
sary to its adjustment, and to the boiling of 
the mercury in the tube, lest he should not 
meet the views of his customers, who are in 
the habit of purchasing at too low a price. 

We may measure mountains by observed 
angles, but those who have tried the various 
methods give a decided preference to the 
barometer, which, in some oases, is the only 
instrument by which we can ascertain their 
altitude. For the cyanometer never can be 
used with accuracy, while sight differs with 
different men, or while the coloring matters 
for the blue tints differ so much in conse- 
quence of the soil or matter which produce 
them, and are so subject to change by ex- 
posure to the various climates. In the ac- 
count of his travels and philosophic re- 
searches, Baron Humboldt has in many in- 
stances given us the degrees exhibited by 
the cyanometer, but for any satisfaction to 
the world, or benefit to science, he may as 
well have spared himself that trouble, for 
allowing all men to see alike, who, on be- 
ing told that the cyanometer exhibited 10 or 
60, has any conception of the height ? We 
have nothing to which we can refer for ac- 
curate comparison, either impressions on the 
brain, or unalterable blue colors portrayed in 
cyanometrical form. 

Being at Paris in July, 1828, I applied to 
some of the most reputable philosophical 
instrument makers for a cyanometer, but not 
one of them had any knowledge of it, or even 
knew there was such an instrument. I then 
called on Messrs. Gay Lussac, Cuvier, and 
Biot, for information respecting it. The last 
named gentleman was absent from the capi- 
tal, which deprived me of the pleasure and 
information 1 should have derived from a 
conversation with him. M. Gay Lussac 
told me, " that he considered the instrument 
of very little utility, and that it was found 
only in the works of M. Saussure, a young 
gentleman of extensive scientific acquire- 
ments, who with an inventive genius com- 
bined an untiring zeal for knowledge. He 
travelled extensively, and it was during his 
passage over the Alps, where, from the blue 
celor of the heavens, an idea occurred to 
him of constructing an instrument with de- 
grees and altitudes marked to each of the 
bluo shades, which should correspond to 
those in the heavens." And, continued the 
sage philosopher, ''Saussure is dead, and 
those only who have been at great heights, 
and retain a recollection of the color, are ca^ 
pable of making a cyanometer.*' 

With the information I derived from him, 



and my subsequent experience of these co- 
lors, I constructed such an instrument ; and 
afler repeated trials, comparing it with the 
barometer, at various altitudes, I found it 
could not be relied on for accuracy. 

Many men who have devoted their atten- 
tion to the subject I believe are convinced, 
that both the cold and darkness increase as 
we recede from the earth ; and I have no 
hesitation in saying, that beyond the earth's 
atmosphere it is as much darker than night 
as any thing we can conceive ; and although 
this darkness may increase in regular pro- 
gression from the earth, still, from causes be- 
fore related, I do not believe that any in- 
strument can be found as a substitute for the 
barometer in measuring high altitudes. 

At my fiflh ascent with a balloon, from 
New- York, in May, 1833, I was compelled, 
in consequence of a high wind which pre- 
vailed, to unmoor without any philosophical 
instruments, except the cyanometer, which I 
had fortunately placed in my pocket-book. 
From causes which were stated in the pub- 
tic journals, the balloon was uncontrollable 
for some minutes, (a part of which time it 
was ascending with nearly the rapidity of 
an arrow,) although immediately on leaving 
the earth I opened the valve, which is near 
the top, and through which the gas would 
soon have escaped, but for the rapid upward 
motion, which caused so much resistance or 
pressure from the atmosphere as to retard 
the escape of the gas until thirty or forty 
minutes, when the aerostat was poised in 
air, and I had reached a greater altitude 
than I have before or since attained. Here 
for the last time I tried the cyanometer, 
which, for any utility, I might as well have 
lefl below with the barometer. The hea. 
vens were many shades darker than the blue 
tints to which I had affixed an approximate 
degree and altitude on my cyanometer, and 
so uncertain is sight, that when I had select- 
ed a corresponding shade on the cyanome- 
ter, in one instant the heavens would appear 
too light and the next moment too dark. I 
resolved then to abandon all further experi- 
ments with an instrument which promised to 
be of so little use ; and if it was not to con- 
firm M. Gay Lussac's remarks, and prove 
the superiority of the barometer, I should 
not have considered the experiments with 
the cyanometer worth communicating to the 

world. 

I am awaro that, among scientific men, 
there is an unbelief of the fact that iniensi^ 
iy of darkness increases as we recede from 
the earth, but I do not consider it my duty 
here to enter upon a proof of the assertion, 
or attempt to explain the cause which pro- 
duced it. I should infringe on your pages 
with a work which I do not feel competent 
to perform, and will leave that for more able 
pens than mine. The world may expect to 
have soon a rich intellectual treat on that sub- 
ject from a gentleman in Baltimore, whose sci- 
entitle acquirements, added to his profound 
reasonings and lucid mind, I am satisfied, 
(from persiinal acquaintance,) render him in 
all respects competent to perform the task. 

My object in this communication is to ex- 
plain the principles of my improvement in 
the barometer, to point out its advantages 
over all others, and induce the world, through 
your widely circulating Journal, to use the 
globe in all cases where the instrument is 
required to be portable. If science An be 
improved, and mankind receive a benefit 
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from this effort, if will afford me much plea- 
sure to have contributed a mite to so noble 
a cause. Chas. F. Durant. 

Jersey City, 18th July, 1834. 

FOREIGN INTELUGENCE. 

One day latee prom Europe. — By the pRcket ehip 
Soyereign, Capt. Griswold, there are London papers 
to the TthincluaiTe. 

Don Miguel, after stopping two days at Milan, 
proceeded to Parma. 

GoTTBNBUEG, AuG. 22. — The cholera has raged 
dreadfully here from the 26ih of July to the 2l6t of 
August. Out of a population of 33,000 souls 9.800 
have fallen victims to it : among whom are many of 
the higher classes. Of the Jews only one woman 
and her son have died. All business is suspead- 
ed. The few workmen that remained were employ, 
ed in removing the dead bodies. The groat mortality 
among the poorer classes is ascribed to unwholesome 
provisions, and irregular modes of life. • 

The rain, which has so long been wished for, hav. 
ing fallen, the air is purified, and the cholera appears 
to abate. No goods have been shipped, as all the 
ship owners and crews have fled. 

GoTTENBUEO, Auo. 27. — According to accounts 
from Inkeping, 250 persons had died, and 400 pa- 
tients remained. At (Jddewalla there have been 66 
deaths eut of 167 patients : at Krunstad dS out of 
104 ; at Marshaur 15 out of 40 ; at Kongelf 7 out of 
19. The number of deaths hero may be reckoned 
at 2,200 ; but the disorder is manifestly abating. 

Stoceholh, Auo. 26. — His Majesty yesterday 
held an extraordinary Council on measures against 
the cholera. Unhappily there is no doubt of its ha. 
Ting broken out here, and it is probable that the capi- 
tal will be declared infected before the day is ended. 
The first known cases were the day before yester- 
day, 15 in number ; 10 of the patients were sent to 
the hospital, of whom two died on the way, and two 
after they arrived. 

In the interior of the kingdom the cholera is spread- 
ing, tad has appeared at Stronstad, on the Norwe- 
gian frontiers. Count Roun writes from Gottonburg 
that the citizens had granted $30,000 to the cholera 
hospital. 

Later Still. — We have, by the Mariposa, papers 

to the 11th ult. inclusive, from LondoR, far which we 

are indebted to the Captain. 

The Times of the 11th, says — ** We have by ex- 
press the Paris papers of Tuesday, (9th inst.) The 
intelligence they bring from the frontier continues 
vague and not very satisfactory. It slates that Don 
Carlos had gone to Biscay, and that Rodil is pursu- 
ing him. Rodil had taken great pains to remain mas- 
ter of the entire valley of the Bastan." 

The m easures of the Spanish Ministry respecting 

foreign loans made to Ferdinand, are exciting much 
interest in France, where chiefly the loans were ef. 
fecied. A petition was presented by the bondholderb 
on the 6th September to the King of the French, and 
it is apprehended that the measure of the Spanish mi- 
nistry, which is no other than a refusal to recognize 
those loans, might lead to an interruption of the good 
understanding between the people ot France and 
Spain. 

A Court Martial had been held on the officers of 

the Castor frigate, for running dovin the Chameleon. 

cutter in the Channel, which resulted in the dismis 
sal from the service of Lieut. J. J. McGleverty, 
vrho was the officer of the watch, for not ** keeping 
a proper look-out on boaid the Castor.** The other 
officers were all acquitted. 

Efforts had been made, without success, to weigh 
the Chameleon. The bodies of the crew had been 
found, and generally in a sadly mutilotcd state. 



Saturday and Sunday, together with letters from our 
correspondents in Constantinople, Madrid, Bayonne, 
and Paris. 

The intelligence that has reached us from Spain 
by this conveyance is important. The Journal de 
Paris of Friday night last, contained a bulletin, a 
copy of which willlbe found subjoined. This docu- 
ment proves that the Queen's officers and troops in 
the Basque provinces were as actively occupied as 
ever by the insurgeuts, but no engagement had yet 
taken place between those belligerents. El Pastor 
had moved on Biscay, Rudil had left Tolosa for Az- 
coytia, Don Carlos was at Orsco. Our Bayonne let- 
ter, dated 9th inst., conveys to us some details of 
the proceedings of both parlies, which show that 
neither had the slightest idea of withdrawing from 
the contest. Don Carlos was continuing to confer 
on deserving individuals the decorations of \\w 
Royal Orders of Spain with as much gravity and ap- 
parent sense of security as if seated in the Escurial. 
He had — with a view to expose the positive inter- 
vention of the French-^forwarded to the Emperor 
of Russia the original letter of General Harispe to 
General Rodil, which had been intercepted by Zu- 
raalacarreguy atLocumberry some weeks since, and 
attested copies of it to the other Members of the 
Holy Alliance. 

pAEis, September 13th. — The Bourse has been in. 
undated during this day, with reports of the dissolu- 
tion of the Spanish Ministry, said to have been re. 
ceived here by a courier who left Madrid on the 9th 
instant. 

Although nothing is more likely to be the fact than 
that such an event lias taken place, 1 am inclined to 
believe that the report is premature — at least it is 
quite impossible that a courier could have reached 
here in lour days, as in the most tranquil times, arid 
by the most direct road, the journey between Madrid 
and Paris was never made in less than 102 hours. — 
Up to a late hour uf this forenoon, the French Gu- 
vemment had not received from the Spanish capital 
despatches of a later date than are your own private 
letters, which I transmit herewith — the 5th inst. 

On the subject of the Spanish debt, it may not be 
out of place to observe here that on Thursday last a 
deputation of the French creditors of Spain had an 
interview with Admiral de Rigney (Minister for Fo. 
reign Affairs,) at his hotel in Paris, and wore inform- 
ed by him that the French Ambassador in Madrid, 
was doing all in his power to prevent the meditated 
breach of faiUi with the French creditors. 

Our private letter from Constantinople, is dated the 
19th ult. The Sultan, it will be seen, had abandoned 
his hopes of ra-p assessing the former provinces of 
Syria, and had desisted* from his intention to support 
the insurrection against Meliemet Ali, solely from 
want of means. 

The Parisian public is at this moment attracted 
to the Royal Library, to examine the manuscript 
autogrsph memoirs of Cardinal de Retz, which have 
been found amongst the papers of the late Count 
Real. — [Galignani.] 

A curious anecdote is related of the cause of Mr. 
Rothsf hild*s recent heavy loss by the fall of Spanish 
stocks. Mr. Toreno, t he present Minister of Finance 
in Spain, was exiled by Ferdinand Vll. for having 
been President of the Cones in 1823. He resided in 
Paris for a long time, and having become very much 
reduced tn his circumstances, applied to Mr. Roth?- 
child for a loan of twenty thousand francs, which was 
refused. When Toreno, a short time since, was 
placed at the head of ihe Spanish department of finan 
ces, Mr. Rothschild proposed to him a financial ope- 
ration, by which he, Mr. R. would have realized seve. 
rai millions : Toreno not only rejected it, but know- 
ing that Rothschild was a large holder of Spanish 
stocks, proposed to the government the scheme of 
bankruptcy which has had ihe effect of suddenly de- 
pressing Spanish funds to such a degree as to cause 
a loss to Mr. Rothschild of twenty millions of francs. 



sue the entire population of Greece amonnta t« 
only 811,185 souls. In that kingdom there are 116 
towns, and 2,146 villages, exclusive of those of 
the isles of the Archipelago, of which 33 only are 
inhabited. 

Important Medieai Discovery, — Two physieiana, 
at Gottingen, have, it is declared, lately discovered 
that the oxyhydrat of iron is an infallible antidote 
against arsenical poison. As the oxyhydrat of iron 
is perfectly innocuous, this discovery is peculiarly 
nteresting. 



Latee feom}Eueope. — By the Orpheus, from Li v. 
erpool, we have papers from that port uf IGih, and 
from London, of 15th ult. 

There is little of moment in these papers. 

Advices from Madrid are to the 5rh. The Spanish 
Cortes had, after a long discussion declared by a 
vote of 57 to 55 to abolish the censure of the press. 
Hereafter the press is to be free ;— this is one of the 
moat important meatnrea ever adopted, and will in 
its affects he productive of immeuse benefits. Ali 
was going on well in Portugal. 

France was quiet. 

[Frwm ths London Morning Herald, of Sept» 15.] 
We bava recaived by expresii the Paris papara of 



Curious Coincidence, — When the Kent East Indis 
m:in was on fire in the Buy of Biscay, the second in 
command, the present Lieutenant-Colonel M'Greg- 
or, when all hope of relief had expired, wrote a let- 
ter describing their situation, wbich he enclosed in a 
hoiilc, and committed to (he deep. Soon after his 
providential escape, and roiurn to England, he was 
appointed to tho command of the 93d Highlanders, 
then stationed at Barbadoes, to which place he pro 
ccoded imntfiliiiely. Before his arrival, or fcnon 
utter It, iiie identical bottle was picked up by one of 
the men of the 93rd on the coast of the island, and 
its contents brought to the very man who had writ 
ten them. 

Statigfiet qf Greeks.— Acaording to tha last een- 



MEMS. FOR WINE-DRINKERS. 

(From Busbies Journal of a visit to the prineipaC 

vineyards of Spain and France,) 

Manufactuee op Claeet. — The finest Clareta of 
Bourdeaux are mixed with a portion of tha fineat 
red wine of Hermitage, and four-fifths of the quan* 
tiiy of the latter which is praducad are thus employ, 
ed. The wine is racked off the lees in spring,and sul. 
phured. A very small piece of sulphured match ia 
burnt in the casks intended for the white wine ; tha 
red wine requires a greater portion. These match- 
es arc purchased from persons who make a butinaaa 
in preparing them. They are slips of paper, about oaa 
inch and a half broad, and, when coated on both 
sides with sulphur, are about the the thickness of a 
sixpence. A piece of one inch and a half squara ia 
sufficient for a cask of white wine containing fifty 
gallons. 

DeSCRIFTION op the OELSBEATED HeEMTTAGB VfHB* 

yards. — ^The hill ef Hermitage is so called from an 
ancient hermitage, the ruins of which are still in ex- 
istence near its top. It was inhsbited by hermitaiill 
within the last 100 years. The hill, though of con- 
siderable height, is not of great extent ; the whot» 
from which looks to the south may contaiu 300 acrei^ 
but of this, though the whole is under vines, ihm 
lower part ib too rich to yield those of the best qua* 
lily, and a part near the tap is too cold to bring it* 
produce to perfect maturity. Even of the middle 
region the whole extent does not produce the fineai 
wine». M. Machoa, the gentleman whose property 
we were traversing, pointed out to me the direotioa 
in which a belt of calcareous soil crossed the ordi- 
nary granitic soil of tha mountain, and ha said it re* 
quires the grapes of these different soils to be mix- 
ed in order to produce the finest quality of Hermi- 
tage. I took home a portion of the soil which ha 
pointed out as calcareous, and the degree of effer- 
vescence which took place on my pouring vinegar 
upon it indicated the presence of a conaiderabla por- 
tion of lime. It is probably to this peculiarity that 
the wine of Hermitage owes its superiority, for, to 
all appearance, many of the neighboring hills on 
both sides of the Rhone present situations equally 
favorable, although the wine produced oven upon 
the best of them never rises to above half the value 
of the former, and in general not to the fourth of 
their value. A good deal may also be attributable 
to the selection of plants. The best red wines of 
Hermitage are made exclusively from one variety, 
and the white wines from two varieties; but in the 
district generally a much greater number of varie. 
ties are cultivated. The Red Grape is named the 
Cyras. The white varieties are the Rousetta Mar- 
san. The former yields by itself a dry and spiritu- 
ous wine, which easily affects the head ; the plant 
produces indifferently — the latter yields a sweeter 
wiue — they are mixed together to produce the bast 
white Hermitage. 

Mode of prepaeino Champagne Wiwe. — The very 
eminent wine house of Messrs. Ruinart and Son, of 
Rheims, are agents for Uerries, Farqohar and Co'a 
notes. Having called upon them to cash one of 
these, M. Ruinart, junr., conducted me over tha wine 
cellars, which are very extensive, and all subterra. 
nean, consisting of three under-ground stores, one 
beneath another, all mined out of the lime atone roek. 
The wine, which has received the last attention 
which it requires, and is ready for expa.diting to the 
consumer, is packed in large square masses, bottle 
above bottle, and side by side, with no other precau. 
tion to keep them steady than a lath passing along 
beneath the necks of one layer and tha butts of the 
next layer above. Thi-y generally send tha wine to 
the consumer at the age of three and. four years, but 
after the first winter it is all put in bottle. The 
stock, therefore, appears immense, and'indeed it is 
very largo ; for not only are different qualities requir- 
ed, but also different descriptions, to suit the varying 
tastes of their customerd in England, America, and 
Russia, to which counmes Messrs. Ruinart make 
their chief exports. A gentleman, with whom I tra. 
veiled, told ma that he could buy very good sonnd 
.ChampsgDe at ChidoDi for two franca t bottle* tad 
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wat then going to purchase 100 bottles at that 
price, but respectable wine merchants never send 
any to England nnder three francs a botcle. What 
is sent to England is more spirituous, and froths more 
strongly than what is soid for domestic eon«umption. 
The greatest and most minute attentions are neces. 
sary in preparing Champagne. The casks in which 
it ferments, after running from the press, are previ- 
ously sulphured to prevent the fermentation from 
proceeding to too great a length. It is twice clari. 
fied during the winter, and in the month of March, 
before the return of spring has renewed the fermen. 
taiion, it is bottled off. When in this state, the hot. 
ties are placed in frames, diagonally, with their heads 
downwards. The lees are thus collected in the 
neck of the bottle, but they do not consider it neces- 
sary to uncork the bottles as soon as the wine is per- 
fectly clear, nor is it considered that there is any 
danger of the wine spoiling, if the return of warm 
weather should cause a recommencement of the fer- 
mentation, and remix the lees through the wine. On 
the contrary, they sometimes allow the lees to ripen, 
as they term it, longer than usual. The wine, in 
general, remains in this state, till the following win. 
ten aaeh bottle is then placed in a frame and carefully 
uncorked. The contents of the neck of the bottle are 
emptied. It is filled up from another bottle of the 
ssme wine, and, being reeorked, only lequires age 
to giTe it all the perfection it is capable of. It of 
course often happeirs, that the wine has either un- 
dergone less than the usual fsrmentation, or, being 
stronger than usual, requires s greater fermentation 
before being put into bottles ; and it consequently hap- 
pens that the fermentation in^e bottles is greater than 
they can bear,andthata large proportion of them burst 
during the first summer. The floors of the wine eel. 
lars are all covered with grooves, sloping to a gut- 
ter, by which the Wine that has burst the bottles is 
conveyed to a cistern in the floor, and, as there is 
the most perfect cleanliness observed, a part of the 
wine is thus sometimes saved. 



[From the London Literary Oaxette.] 
A TALE OF THE SEA. 

** Sam L was a lad of a temper as joyous and 
as kind as ever was wedded to a daring spirit. He 
was not of that class called nobly bom : his name 
bad shed no lustre on his dawning fortunes : so, if 
recorded, it could add no interest to his story. His 
honest ambition was * to build, not boast,* the cred 
it of a name which he derived from an humble house ; 
and, poor lad! he died too young to reap the glo- 
ries to which his warm heart aspired. It is in- 
scribed only oh a small stone raised, in a foreign 
land, by the afieefions and esteem of his messmate, 

who 

* Still, through the wild wavea as they iweep, 
Wlih watchlMB eyefr and dnnntleM mien, 
Th«ir steady course of hoDor keep ;* 

and they loved him well, because they had known 
him nearly. At nineteen, he had passed for a lieu- 
tenancy ; and by that fortune which sometimes forms 
a young seaman's early fame, he was placed in com- 
mand of a clipping privateer schooner, made prize of 
by the frigate on board of which he served. She bad 
been captured on an enemy's coast, and his orders 
were to join in her the admiral's flag, which was 
flying some fifty or sixty leagues off on the station ; 
and few who have not felt can know the joy of a 
stripling's heart who finds himself sole master of a 
separate command, and knows that he has skill and 
resources for it. For two days nothing happened to 
vary the ordinary log of a beating passage in light 
winds. The third day was a thick fog ; and, as it 
cleared up towards evening, with a rising breeze, i( 
stranger was seen to windward uuder three topsails : 
and what could he do but trim sails to reconnoitre ? 
'Tis true, he had no orders but to proceed with due 
diligence to his station ; but to go about and stand on 
for an hour on the other tsek, and so edge a little 
nearer the stranger, would by no means take him out 
of his course ; and who is there but knows that one 
of a eeaman's first duties in war-time is, when not 
under orders positively to the contrary, to gain all 
intelligence of a suspicious looking sail 7 He had 
not giHie upon the starboard tack above half an hour, 
befere he saw another large sail, hull down, on his 
lee bow ; and the last sunbeam was now red in the 
west. It was plain that he could not hope to bring 
cither of the ships within distance before dark to shew 
colors ; but they made more sail, and the headmost 
bore up a little as to near him. He now tacked 
again, and feeliuft that he had no right to run into 
strsnge company at night, he kept a point or two free 
under easy sail, in a parallel to the course she ' was 
steering, tmiting to a good sailing emfU and a com. 
tnaniiflg braeMt and a good look.om withal. As it 



became dark, he tried his night signals. For awhile 
there was no reply ; and then the headmost ship 
shewed lights : but her answer was unintelligible to 
him. The code of night signals in the British navy 
was, at that time, imperfect, snd subject to many mis- 
takes. At daybreak they were both on his weather 
quarter, the nearest about three miles off; but two 
more large ships shewed their lofty sails on the hori- 
zon. It was a clear morning ; and the leading frigate 
— tor frigate the two first were — ^now signalized him ; 
but her flag spoke a language as foreign to him as 
that of her lights had been the night before. Both 
had the ensign of England streaming from the peak ; 
but it was most improbable that an English squadron 
should be cruising on that part of the coast ; and now 
his private code was tried in vain ; and something 
there was in the cut of the sails, but more in the 
way of handling them, which almost convinced him 
that they were foreigners. The moment was an 
anxious one ; but it was to Sam one more of mortifica. 
tion than anxiety for the fate of the charge intrusted 
to him. He had a good dean craft beneath his foot, 
and, let the weather but keep moderate, and not too 
much sea, come what would, he had reason to believe 
that, holding a steady luff*, the schooner might yet 
weather upon their square sails, so as to get to wind- 
ward of them without passing within ^un-shot ; but 
he knew that his duty was not to risk his prize when 
nothing was to be gained ; and little to be sure was 
to be gained by working up to overhaul two strange 
frigates, and two other ships of war, proud though 
he was of his commsnd, in a schooner mounting 
eight twelve pound carronades and a long travers- 
ing gun amid ships. So now shaking out the last 
reef from his foresail, he prepared to carry on, and a 
regular and eager chase began. For a time, he 
believed he wss increasing his distance from the 
leading ship. At all events, he stood nearer the 
wind, and she was not preceptibly fore-reaching on 
him ; and her consort was evidently dropping fast 
astern. But alas ! the clouds rose black as thunder 
on the horizon, the white horses came speeding along 
with them In the distance, it had already begun to 
blow strong, and the wind was gradually drawing 
more aft and bringing the pursuer nearly on his 
beam. The vessel groaned and staggered mider 
the pressure of sail ; the sea curled high over her le*e, 
and sheets of spray at every pitch came flying over 
all. Suddenly the headmost frigate, which was now 
gaining rapidly on him to within long gon-shot 
range, hauled down the colors she jftpd worn, and 
hoisted a different ensign at her peW. It was the 
one which, at that moment, Sara coald least have 
wished to see ; it was that of a gallant nation, be- 
tween which and England long may it be before 
again a cannon shall speak in anger. A gush of white 
smoke issued from her bow ; and, before the sound of 
the threatening message could be heard, a shot came 
skinning over the tops of the waves right ahead, of 
the schooner. Presently another, which passed over 
her, between her masts, but struck nothing. * Now 
point the long traversing gun, and cast loose the 
weather carronades, against closer work ; for here's 
what tells us she's within distance already of our 
midship challenger.' Something might be brought 
down by it which might slacken the frigate's pace, 
and save the little vessel yet : so up went the union ; 
snd as the schooner lurched, Sam himself, with a 
ready hand to the lock lanyard, quick answering to a 
ready eye, fired the first shot in reply, and jumping 
up on the slide, saw it strike right under the triffate's 
cutwater. * Give it her again, my hearts !' The 
second shot parted. * Well done, long Bess !' bel- 
lowed the mate, the glass to his eye ; ' splinters near 
the forcastle !' Again! — when an eighteen pound 
ball came in from one of the enemy's bow chasers, 
struck a timber head, and two men lay in blood upon 
the deck : the one a mangled corpse, the other with 
a leg knocked sheer from under him. * Lufi her up a 
bit !* cried Sam, still firmly looking at the advancing 
ship, whoso bow now towed high above the water. 
'Starboard the helm ! Now watch your thne, men ; 
stand by for a broadside !* Six of the schooner's eight 
carronndcs had been run out to windward ; and, as 
she luffed up to bring them to bear upon her adver- 
sary, the fire o( the whole weather side wasgiveiiat 
once. Her slight frame heeled from the explosion 
of her own guns, and she quivered from the centre 
to the mast-head : and, hurrah down came the fri- 
gate's driver ; but, in an instant after, as her helm 
went down, and her head sails shook in the windi 
the red muzzles of the whole tier, to her quarter 
guns, appesred, and a tremendous broadside from her 
r^ain deckers followed, as she luffed and eame up to 
deliver it. The schooner's counter was torn up to 
the very bulwarks x three men were, ae it were, 
b\o¥tn away before tho blast of the artillery^ and s 



splinter striking the young commander near tho 
chest, broke his left shoulder, and dashed him down 
against the side. The gallant youth sprang up : hie 
arm hung mangled, and the blood gushing forth from 
his month, showed what had been the violence of the 
blow ; but his courageous eye, unclouded yet by pain. 
lit up with matchless energy. * Stand to it, my 
hearts, my dai lings V he shouted ; but the whole 
mischief now appeared. As the wounded boy stag- 
gered once more to the weather bulwark, to hold on, 
he looked up. The crippled mainmast reeled.— 

* Lower away ! lower away ! — ease off the fore-sheet, 
and put her right before it 7 For a few momente 
the fight was silenced. All hands wese busy aft in 
getting up a preventer shroud and fishing the main- 
mast ; and, as she was falling off, another broadside 
eame from the frigate's quarter deck. The havock 
was not so great as before ; but an unlucky shot, 
ranging forwardunder the bows, severed the bobstay. 
The powerless bowsprit could no longer stay the 
foremast, as it swayed forward and aft with the eend 
of the eea. ** Get out a tackle forward ! — ^np with tho 
helm ! Hard ! But it was too late ! The weakened 
mainmast, now deprived of all support, broke short 
off where the shot had entered. It fell with a tre- 
mendous crash : the deck, forward and to leeward 
was overwhelmed with a mass of confused ruin ; and 
the veseel was left rolling on the swell, adefenceleee 
wreck. * Will you strike, sir t' whispered the mate ! 

• iee your men lying about — and<— ' * Never ;' 
exclaimed Sara, in the last excitement of a dauntless 
heart : * not I ! Haul in the ensign that's towing there 
alongside, and send a hand,' pointing upwards, * to 
stop it to that stump there.' I suppose,' continued 
he, ill a lower tone — *■ I suppose they'll have it down 
without us soon. I see she's lowering a quarter-boat 
We have but to wait for them now !' He sat down 
on a carronade slide. His face was deadly pale. — 
Suddenly rising, he drew his hanger from its sheath, 
and, with a strong blow, broke it in two, across the 
carronade. His ftither had given it to him at parting. 
On its blade was engraved a powerful talisman— 'Eng- 
land expecte eywy man to do his duty !' As the first 
boat (for two were lowered and manned) pulled up 
under the stem, he flung the pieces into the deep, 
and again sunk upon the deck, hie face resting down- 
wards on his right arm as he lay. * Mr. L. , sir,* 

said the mate * they're alongside. Look op, sir. 
Come, sir, dont be ashamed ; you've fought her well, 
and they wont make much of the prize, at any rate. 

Oh, Mr.' L , I hope you're not much hurt, sir. 

All's over now !* He raised his brave young officer 
in his arms. Yes, all was over, indeed ! He never 
spoke again, nor did his eyes over more unclose, to 
see hie darling first command in the hands of another ! 
But a gallant enemy did honor to his memory, and 
to his remains. All nations have brave men : and so, 

*' God rest his seal .' 
SIth 'twill no better be— 
We trast we have, in this our land. 
Five hoodred food as be.*' 



THE RAINBOW.— Bt Psucia Hbmars. 

** I do set my bow ia the cloud, and it shall be a token of a 
coTeaaat between bm aod the earth.'*— Obh. iz. 13. 

Boft fhlls the mild rerMng shower 

From eummer's changeful skies ; 
And rain drops bend each trembling flow*r. 

They dnge with richer dyes. 

Soon ehall thelrgenial inflaenee call 

A tbottsaad buds to day, 
Whish, wanting but that balmy fUl, 

In hidden beauty lay. 

E'en now flill manv a bhMsoui'e bell 

Wrth Tragrance iilla the shade ; 
And veidura dotbea each graaiy dell, 

In brighter tints arrayed. 

But mark that arch of varied hue 

From heaven to earth is bowed ! 
Haste ! ere It vantsli, haru to view, 

The rainbow In the etoud! 

How bright lu glory ! there behold 

The emerald's verdant rays : 
The topaz blends its hue of gold 

With the deep ruby's blaze. 

Yet not alone to charm thy sight 

Waa Kiven the vision fair ; 
Gaze on that arch of colored light, 

And read God*s mercy there. 

It tells unthai the mighty deftp. 

Fast by the Eternal chain'o. 
No more o'er earth's domain shall sweep, 

AwfUi and unrestrain'd. 



It telto thvt eeaeona, heat and cold, 

Fiz'd by his soverciga will. 
Shell, in their oouree, bid man bcliold 

Seed time and harvmi tftili. 

Tlint still thff fl m'er shall dfick the Held, 

When vernal zep'iyrs blow, 
That dtill the vine Its fruit shall yield, 

Wircn autumn sunbenotf glow. 

Then» child of that fair earth, which yet 
tfmilea with each cliarni endow'd, 

Blesa then his name, whose nierey eel 
The ralhbow in the eloiid. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Tub DiflTicT School; by J. Okvillb Tatlor..! 
vol. New York : Haepkii & Baothbu. — This ad- 
mirabU volume, of which we have before epoken 
more than once, ia now oat. It ia very creditably 
published by the Harpers, and we again commend it 
to general circulation. 

Its aims, its execution, and the interest which the 
community at large have in becoming acquainted with 
it, are all «o well set forth in the annexed preface, 
— written at the request oftheautborfor (he work 
by JouN^DuBB, Esq. — as to supersede any remarks of 
our own, and sanction the transferring to our col- 
umns of the whole of that 

Pbefacb. — It is to parents and teachers, and in a 
measure to legislators, that this work is address* d ; 
end on the minds of those who will read it with the 
necessary attention it cannot fail to make a most mIu- 
tary impression. The title is modest and uopreten. 
ding ; the style thougn eminently clear and forcible, 
plain and unlabored ; but the subjects of which it 
treats, and well and ably treats, are of the very 
highest importance, — far more important than the 
topics which are usually discussed in our halls of 
legislation, and which, dignified by the eloquence of 
statesmen, and exagerated by the arts of popular 
declaimers, have sometimea fixed the attention 
and agitated the passions, of the whole com- 
munity. The reflections of the author are evi- 
dently the combined result of experience and 
extensive and accurate observation ; and he writes 
with that earnest simplicity which is the never-fail. 
ing pftoof of sincerity, and which, it may be hoped, 
will transfer to the minds of his readers a portion of 
his own generous and disintetested zeal, — his seal 
in the cause of public improvement and general hap- 
piness, — the cause to which he has consecrated his 
talents, his attainments, and his future life. 

Entertaining this sense of the value of his work, 
I have felt it a duty to comply with the request of 
the author by contributing this brief preface ; nor 
have I been unwilling, I confess, to connect my 
name with a publication which, should its circula- 
tion be as extensive as it may, and ought to be, will 
perhaps mark an era in the history of public instruction. 

To inforce the duty and necessity of extending to 
all the benefits of education, in the full and true 
sense of the term, — ^to expose the defects of the sys- 
tem ef primary instruction which now prevaila, — 
and to suggest some of the appropriate remedies, 
i« the design of the work. On some of the subor- 
dinate topics of discussion, differences of opinion 
may and will exist ; but all who are competent to 
judge, and will give their due attention to the 
facts which this book discloses, must unite in the 
conclusion, that our present system of popular 
education is radically defective. It is on this point 
chiefly that tiie public mind requres to be dis- 
abused; it is in relation to this that there exista — I 
speak especially of this State — a very general delu- 
sion. We are told that under the fostering patron 
age of the government, more than half a million of 
children are taught in our common schools, — 
our pride, as citizens of the Empire State, is grati 
fied and we content ourselves with the general 
statement, omitting to enquire, into the character 
and value of the instruction which is thus imparted ; 
we know not, for we care not to know, that it is in 
truth so imperfect and scanty as hardly to deaerve the 
name even of elementary — that it is unconnected with 
any thing resembling moral discipline or the forma- 
tion of character, — that the teachers, inexperienced, 
transitory, snatched up for the occasion, are paid by 
salaries which hardly eiceed the wages of the menial 
servant or the common laborer, — and that, as a ne- 
cessary conseqaence, ignorant and disqualified, they 
are perhaps even overpaid by the pittance which they 
receive. Yet it ia in such schools and by such in- 
structors that thirty-eight out of forty of the children 
of the nation are. as we phrase it, educated. We 
have lived in a pleasing delusion ; but it is time we 
should awake. It is time that we should cease to 
boast of the superior intelligence of the American 
people, as compared with that of the population of 
the Old World ; we must no longer refer to our com. 
mon schools as furnishing ar once the evidence and 
explanation of the asserted fact ; it cannot be con- 
ccaledi and ought not to be dented, that onder one of 
the moat arbitrary governments of Europe, (despotic 
in its form, but in its present administration most en- 



lightened and paternal,) the children of all, even of 
the meanest peasant in the kingdom, are receiving, 
in their village and parish achools, more varied and 
solid, and in every sense valuable, instruction, than 
any of our schools, I had almost said academiest^^ire 
accustomed or competent to furnish ! The fact is 
certain : what reflections must it suggest to the minds 
of Americans who truly honor and love their country 
and its institutions !* 

It is to parents and teacher?, as already atated, that 
the exhortationa of the author are principally directed, 
and it ia from their voluntary exertiona that heseetos 
to expect that reform, the neeeasity of which he 
has so clearly established. He admits that the school 
systems in active operation in many of the States are 
wisely organized : and that in many (meaning to in. 
elude our own) ** all that legislation can do has al- 
ready been done." From this last opinion I am com- 
pelled to state my entire dissent. Looking to the 
models of Germany and France, ne ** system of pub- 
lic instruction *' has yet been organized in any of the 
States, and in none has the appropriate work of 
legislation been more than commenced. I do not 
hesitate to avow the belief, that without regulations 
far more extensive than have yet been introduced, — 
a control far more enlightened and constant than 
haa yet been exercised, — and fiscal aid far more am- 
ple than has yet been afforded, it is vain to expect 
that the character of our common achoola can be 
truly andpermanen.ly improved. It is conceded by 
all that nothing can be done without competent teach- 
ers,and such teachers, in the number and ofthequali. 
fications required, we can never have, unless they 
are properly trained, and properly examinedt and 
loatehedf and eontroUed, and, above all, properly 
rewarded. 

Neither the districts, nor the towns, generally 
speaking, are willing or even able to select or re- 
ward such teachers, and still less to prepare them 
for their functions, and direct them in their labors. 
If good is to be done, we must bring our minds 
as so<m as possible to the confession of the truth, 
that the education of the people, to be effectual, 
must here as elsewhere, to a great extent, be the 
work of the State ; and that an expense, of which all 
should feel the necessity, and all will share the bene- 
fit, muat, in a just proportion, be borne by all. 

It is true that the public mind muat be prepared 
for legialative action, and the belief of the value of 
that education which alone merita the name must be 
far more pervading &, serious than it now is before le- 
gislatures will have the inclination or courage to act. 

The dissemination of this book, and of the truths 
which it contains,will tend thus to prepare the public 
mind, to produce the right state of feeling and of 
thought ; for assuredly it will not be read in vain by 
parents who are auch in heart and in conscience, not 
in name merely. 

There are some truths which it may be painful to 
confess, yet are most necessary to be known. To 
the reflecting and the candid it will not seem extrava- 
gant to say that the chief aource of the evils, the 
disorders, the crimes which aflict society, is to be 
found in the heartless indifference of the higher class, 
es, the rich, the educated, the refined, towards the 
comfort and well-being of those they term or deem 
their inferiors ; and their consequent neglect of the 
intellectual and moral improvement of those who al- 
ways have been, and it woul.l seem by the order ot 
Providence, always must be the most numerous clasi 
^those who depend on their daily labor for their 
daily support. It is this neglect, the alienation it pro. 
duces, the Ignorance it perpetuates, the vices it fos. 
ters, which leave marked the broad line of separation, 
on the one side of which are the few, indolent,disdain. 
ful proud, on the other the many, restless, envious, 
discontented. It is this which keeps the minds of the 
multitude, in a constant state of irritation, and which 
when the base demagogue seeks to array the poor 
against the rich, collects thn crowd of his willing au- 
ditors, and arms him with his dreaded power. It is 
this which caused the atrocities of the French Revo- 
lution, and which deepens and darkens the cloud 
that now hangs over England. It is this neglect — 
the grand crime of civilized and Christian society, 
which, in every country, sooner er later, and in none 



* The admirable report of M. Cousin to the French 
government, •• On the State of Public Instruction in 
Prussia," the publication of which haa excited so 
lively an interest in Europe as well as in France, 
has been lately translated by Mrs. Austin, the an- 
thoress of the very best translation in the English 
language,^thatof *« The Tour of a German Prince." 
Thia report, together with the admirable preface of 
Mrs. Austin, ought without delay to be republished 
in this country. 



niore certainly than in our own, if pontinued. ia dea* 
tined to meet a fearful retribution. Here moat em. 
phaticallv is it true, that the people muat be raised to 
the level of their rights and dutiea, muat be iha^^ 
the safe depoaitariea of the power which they p<^- 
sess, or in the history of other republics we niay retul 
our own fate : — first, lawleaa anarchy — ^next, the 
cal*n which fear and the bayonet produce^the calm 
of military despotism. 

How then are theae evils to be prevented T— -thia 
fate to be averted 7 I answer, all that ia odioua, all 
that ia dangerous in the distinctions which the free 
acquiaition^d the lawful eiyoyment of property muat 
always create, will soon vanish, and all claasea b« 
united in the enduring bonda of sympathy and grati. 
tude, when the rich (I include all who have th^ leia- 
ure or meana to bestow) shall understsnd and £eol 
that it is their paramount duty to improve the physi- 
cal and elevate the moral condition of their fellow, 
beings, or, to express nearly the whole in one word. 
— to educate the poor. 

Let thoae on whom the burthen ought to fall wil. 
lingty assume — cheerfully sustain it, and there will 
be no further obstacle to the action of the Legislature, 
no fuither difficulty in organizing a ayatem effectual, 
permanent, universal. 

All that has been done in Prussia, and is about to 
be done in France, may be done here, and neither 
the patriot, the philanthropist, nor the Chriatiao 
can desire more. 

Bblqivx and Wbstben GxitMAirT iir 1833, Ac, 
&c. ; by Mrs. TroUope^ Uttthor of Domestic Man- 
ners of the Amerlcaos : 1 vol., 8vo. Philadelphia . 
Carey^ Lea Sl Bianekard.^l(, the author of this 
new tour puts, aa ahe would aeem to do, her 
claims to patronage for her booka, on **the 
Domeatio Manners of the Americana,*' we Ameri- 
cans nuy truly say, that we acknowledge be^tefita, 
though ahe may have intended none, from her afore- 
said work. With much that waa bad in purpoae 
and in spirit, exaggerated in tone, and frequently 
mistaken, if not false, in fact, there ia in the pages 
of the *' the Domestic Mannera** a great deal of 
wholesome truth and well merited satire. Thia, we 
know, ia not very palatable doctrine, but we think it 
BOttttd, and are sure that our national vanity, and sen- 
sitiveneaa to foreign opinions, need checking. 

Of the Belgium, ^. we have little to aay. It ia 
pleaaantly written ; aomewhat leaa than nanal in tbs 
true John BuU style of finding nothing abroad as 
good as at home ; and notpiirporting in a rapid sum- 
mer tour to give absolutely a full insight into the 
Belgian and German charaeter. We annex the con. 
eluding pagea of the volume — epigrammatic enough 
— yet being testimony to one great truth, we ao orach 
desire to enforce ui our own land, that popular edu- 
cation, aa conducted and understood in Germany, ia 
the only enduring aource of power and content. 

I have other reaaona, atill, for wiahing my coun- 
trymen to visit Germany. I doubt whether there be 
any place on earth where at this moment so much 
precious wisdom is to bo found ; — and it ia taught, 
too, in a manner the least unpalatable ; for Germany 
follows not the custom of these latter daya, but ia 
more given to practice than to preach. 

France, for nearly half a centuryi haa been making 
herself heard among the nations ; proclaiming aloud 
that she will give them such a lesson in political aci. 
ence, as shall render perfect the condition of man. 
There are some who atill love to liaten to her ; but 
more, perhaps, who think she haa yet to learn the 
mystery she is ao anxioua to teach. 

For about the aame period, America haa been 
lifting up her voice to the aelf same tone — and there 
are aome, too, who atill liaten to her. But, while 
the diacordant accents of her motley race declare 
** Thronea, Dominationa, Princedoma," to be peri|i. 
cioua excreaencea, there is a general feeling among 
the aober-minded, that she is talking of ahe knowa 
not what. 

Spain — proud Spain — reels to and fro ; and atag. 
gers like a drunken man ; and is at her wit's end. — 
She ia tossed, as a buoy upon the waves, indicat.ve 
of ahoala, and» rocks, and wieck; but hhe haa no 
light to lead any into port. 

** Sad and aunken Italy, the plunderers' conunoa 
prey," haa neither power to give, nor to take eouoaeL 

(Jigantio Russia shines afar off— « thing to wonJ^ 
at, rather than undeyatand. 

And England— Englandy who has stood uascathed« 
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while the whirlwind raged around her — how fares 
■he in thie ** piping time of peace 7" Tmty, she is 
moch in the state of lady Teazle's reputation — ^ill of 
a plethora. She has been triumphant — but the 
thought of it makes her sick. She baa been free- 
but would mend her condition. She has drained 
wealth from the four quarters of the earth — but she 
would change all this. She must make alterations, 
grow slender, and cease to be sleek and contented, 
that she may be in the fashion. 

And what baa confederated Germany been doing 
the while? Stoim and tempest have beat against 
her ; but, true to herself, she has only risen stron. 
ger from the blast. The flood of war has swept 
over, but could not overwhelm her ; and though oa. 
tiona, which bore not one half her burden in the 
simggie, are beat down to rise not again, 

** 8be tiicki berbesma, and wiih new spaagled ore 
Flamee in the lorebead of ibe morning sky." 

And why is thfk 7 Let us visit her well ordered 
cities— let us look at the peaceful industry of her 
fields : — and, though we shall perhaps find her talk 
ing and writing less upon government than most 
other nations, we may gain a lesson that shall help us 
at our need. 

Yet Germany, too, is seeking to ameliorate the 
eondition of man, and is foremost in the race of int 
tellectual improvement. Let us visit her, and see 
what are the means she takes to ensure it. She 
turns not her strength to uproot and overthrow all 
that man, in his social state, baa hitherto held sacred; 
nor does she labor to force Nature from her course, 
IB order to make level that which the Creator has 
decreed shall rise and fall in ceaseless inequality ; — 
but, with steady power, she pursues the only scheme 
by which man may hope to benefit his species. She 
gives her people knowledge, and sufTers not either ig- 
norance or tumult to baniih ** the sage called Disci- 
pline" from the land. 



A Visit to Txzas. 1 vol. Gooduob Sl Wilbt, 
New York. — We know not who this traveller is, 
but his journal is a plain, straightforward, unpre. 
tending one ; and as it reveals a system of humbug 
on the part of *• the Galveston Bay and Texas Land 
Company," we may do good service by copying the 
annexed statements : 

On my return to Braxoria I found two gentlemen 
had arrived from San Felipe during our absence, 
and, with a wish to obtain all possible informatioo 
concerning the nature of the land X had purchased, 
and particularly the title which I held, I sought them 
out. I was gratified to find that one of them was a 
gentleman to whom I had a letter of introduction, 
and from whom I had expected to derive the infor- 
mation 1 desired on arriving at San Felipe, whither 
I had designed to proceed, as I knew he had been 
there to make inquiries for himself, being interested 
like me in a purchase of the Galveston Bay and 
Texas Land Company. I soon ascertained from 
him that my worst fears were too well founded, and 
that my hopes were all fallacious. He had already 
renounced hie own expectations, and lamented his 
disappointments. 

I had now some painful and mortifying reflections 
to make after the receipt of the ioformatiun I had ob- 
tained in relation to the principal object of my voy- 
age. I found that my confidence in the namee of a 
few respectable individuals appended to the advertise* 
ments of a company, had betrayed me into mucn dis- 
appoitment, as well as some pecuniary loss. Although 
1 could not doubt that men of honesty, on learning 
the state of the case, would be forward to repay me 
the money which I now paw that I had, paid them for 
nothing, I could not look for an adequate renumera 
tion for my travelling expenses, or the interruption of 
my business. 

On an examination of the subject, with the facts 
now before me, I found such was the situation of 
things, that I derived no advantage whatever from 
the payment of money I had made, having not a foot 
of land, nor any claim to ofier, superior to that of 
any other man who might come into Texas from a 
foreign country. I might easily obtain a quaner of 
a league of unappropriated land, on condition of 
professing the Roman Catholic religion, becoming 
a citizen of the Republic of Mexico, and residing on 
the soil for six years, receiving the title from the 
government; but not otherwise; and this was a 
standing oflfer to any person who might choose to ac 
cept it. In case of marriage, either before or aflor 
the contract, the amount was to be quadrupled. The 
government had never conferred on any individual 
W company the title to any extensive tract of land, or 
authority to stipulate tor any thing beyond, or aoiu 
ingf to tlMM fo«ditiona« 



Maps of Texas published in the United States in- 
deed represent the territory as almost covered with 
what are generally denominated Grants or Colonies : 
but they are neither one nor the other in the common 
meanmg of the terms. I had been extremely misled 
ou this important subject. 

The Mexican Conp^ress in 1834, passed a general 
law to encourage emigration, which they recommen. 
ded as the basis of laws to be passed by the several 
states. The object of the plan was, to admit Roman 
Catholics of good character willing to become citi- 
zens of the country, but to exclude others. Such 
laws were passed by the States, and, among others, 
by that of Coahuila and Texas* Under this system 
the agency of contractors was engaged, who are 
called empresarios, or undertakers. To them were 
assigned the tracts improperly called grants or colo- 
nies, into which they were to introduce ceruin num. 
hers of setlers, on specified terms. These were gen. 
orally as follows : that if the assigned number were 
introduced, of the character and description required 
by law, within a special term of a few years, and be- 
came permanent settlers, without expense to the go. 
vemment, the empresarioa should receive five square 
leagues of land for every hundred families introduc- 
ed. The settlers, af^er proving their ** religious" 
character, as it is called, (that is, furnishing evi. 
dence that they are Roman Catholica,) and. after 
signing their contracts, d^c, according to law, and 
paying certain charges, were to receive from the 
government a clear title : a single men to a qtiarter 
ol a square league, and a married man to a whole 
square league. 

Thus the settlers had not to purchase a title of the 
agent or empresarios, nor was the latter authorized 
or enabled to confer upon the settlers, either fer mo- 
ney or for nothing, any advantage or benefit whatever, 
beyond those ofiered by the government, as jiist stat- 
ed, to any applicants who would comply with the 
fixed conditions. It might be more convenient for 
strangers to obtam information through agents or 
empresarios ; but they wore not expected to obtain 
them under more or less favorable terms than if 
they made direct application to the state government 
through the proper authority. Settlers were not in 
fact, prevented from applying to which they might 
choose : for even in the tracts marked off on the 
maps to different individuals, the government exer 
else the right of settling as many as they please, and 
in terms claim the surplus after the stipulated num- 
ber of settlers shall have been located, and the em- 
presarioB rename rated vvith the tracts. In some of 
them are also comprehended tracts conferred upon 
officers of the army, generally eleven miles' square, 
and with titles vested, though they mre atill for the 
most part unoccupied. 

Now, through ignorance of these cirenmstances I 
had been led into a foolish bargain, from which a 
plain statement like that I have here made would 
have saved me, if it had been made in season. Had 
the facts been distinctly published in the U. States, 
they would also have prevented many occurrences, 
much more to be regretted than the mere loss of time 
and money, which I had suffered. This statement 
I have now here brought.before the public : bo that if 
any one hereafter makes a wild goose chase of the 
kind, he may not, like me, be able to plead entire ig. 
norance of the case. 

In a subsequent part of the volume, the writer 

adds, **that on his return to New York, he got nei. 

ther remuneration nor sympathy from the Trustees 

of the Land Company, for his fruitless expenses 

and diappointmenta." 

We were quite amused with our traveller's ad- 
ventures with his ** white mustang,** the little wild 
horse of the country, and at the trieka and knowing 
character of those animals. Take the following as 
an instance. The ** white mustang,** at a moment 
when it was uigent for his master to proceed on his 
journey, seemed very ill^-refused to eat, and, 
to all appearance, was going to die. Thinking, 
however, his horse might as well die on the road as 
m the pasture, the traveller resolved to push on.— » 
The sequel is thus naively told : 

We took our departure accordingly ; and I had 
much dificulty in getting mj horse out of the town. 
In a short time, however, he began to cheer up, and 
gradually quickened his pace until his strength and 
spirits were quite restored, and he travelled remark 
ably well. However sirsnge it may seem, there was 
every appearance that the whole affair had been a 
I mere trick of the wily brate ; and my opinion was 
t confirmed by several iahabittnca to whom I after- 



wards recounted the story. They told me that the 
sagacity and duplicity of the mustang is well known 
among them, and that he is capable of almost any 
thing, which ingenuity or malice can invent. So 
ungrateful a return for all my kindness and care, 
under such vexatious circumstances, and aggravat- 
ed by aueb peraevering imposturo, added to my 
previous dislike of the animal which had been gniU 
ty of it. 

Tub Woaxs of Mas. SHxawoon, Vol. VI. Hab* 
FEB and BaoTBBas, N. Y. — Another volume of this 
handsome, uniform stereotype edition of Mrs. Sher* 
wood*s works is here before us ; and claiming, like 
all before it, by its contents and its mechanical finish, 
the support of the reading public. 

The AMaaicAN Musical Joubnal, No. I. Vol. I. 
N. Y., Jas. Dunn. — We have looked over this first 
number of a new and much nseded periodical with 
satisfaction. It is well done as to selections and ori. 
ginal matter, and aa to the mechanical but not unim- 
portant parts of paper, type, Stc. 

The purpose is in a monthly 4to, of 34 pp. letter 
press, and eight pp. of music, to fnmi^ ohoieo 
pieces of music and criticiams, biography, anecdotes 
and narranves of remarkable musical performances, 
composers and performers. 

Among the selected articles in this first number, is 
a very interesting memoir of Handel^ and an account 
(abridged) of the late Musical Festival at Westmin. 
star Hall. Among the original matter, is a general 
review of musical performances in New York during 
the past year — not forgetting the single combat be. 
tween Oamb§ti and Norton^ a matter treated in the 
right tone ; and by which, by the bye, it issuted that 
each party pocketed $530. 

It waa a more profitable and pleasant ** duello** to 
the parties than is usual in such cases. 

We are glad to see this well got up Journal, and 
commend it to our musical readers. 

CxciL Htdb, 3 Vols. Pbilad., Cabbt, Lbb and 
Blanobabd. — Without the spirit, the knowledge, or 
the pathos that belongs to Pelham^ this novel dwells 
upon eeenea of as lax morality. It ia made up of in- 
eidema purportmg to be familiar in the high life of 
England ; but which it will neither profit the taste, 
the understanding, or the principles, of Americaa 
readers to become £uniliar with. Wherefore we 
pass by Cecil Hyde without further notice, and le. 
commend others to do likewise. 

Poems, Tbanslatbd fbom the Fbenoh of Maoamb 

DB LA MOTHB GUION ; BY Wn. COWFEB, Esq. &C. 

Asc. 1 vol. New York : Mahlon Dat. — ^This is a 
republication from a little book that appeared moro 
than thirty years ago in England, and presents the 
author of * The Task* in the light of a auccessful 
translator of some religious French Coiitt^ttes. 
There are some original pieces, also, of Cowper's, 
and the whole is concluded by what is called ** A 
Wreath of Forget.me.nots,'* or translations from a 
German religious poem, by Af. Yeatdly, 

We conclude our Review to-day with the following 
unpublished potm by Cynthia TaggarU whose ge- 
nius and whoae afflietiona have before interested our 
readers : 

THOUGHTS ON AFFUCTION. 
" Heaven aeiidflmlifortaiMs ; why shouM we reploel 
CaB we eMope Uie ebastleemeni dlviae 1 
By netful mourning through each trying hoor, 
Can we divest Oiiinipoienco of power? 
B<t patient, and adore thi>t Boveretgn Ood, 
Who mlea the naUoos with an Iroa rod ; 
Breaking the flinty breavt and stubborn will, 
Hb grand designs of mercy to fUlfll ; 
That we oar guUt niay own, uid feel our need, 
Bow to Jahovab, and for mercy pJoad. 
His mercy^s sovereign breath reMoreri the soul, 
And Hi 4 own nresenee malEee the sufferer whole. 
Then why repine, orfretAilly drslre 
To live In ease, and like the tool eipira. 
Beneath eternal vpn^eanoc, who can dwell T 
And who but dreadu ihe burning lake of Hell 1 
Are oor hnnds strong ; or can our hearts endure 
Tlie day of wrath thai hastens and la serel 
Oninl|«>tcnce no succor then can gi?e ; 
The great Redeenier*B ihou wilt not receive, 
The sool-keen anguish must furever bear. 
No respite, no leprteve, no pevdon there. 
Though here we saffer, vet we can eaJoy 
A monent'a respite, and our thongbts employ 
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On tbemet that may roMiiTe : 



liutever there 



UiiuiLcred woe and inflniie deppair. 

TszAa. — ^We annex a statement from the tnietees 
of the GaWeeton Bay and Texas Land Company, in 
reply to the extract published in last Satorday'a Re. 
view from the book called ** a Visit to Texas." We 
have also seen a copy of the certificate referred to, 
which no one certainly could understand as conveying 
any title to land, or any other advantage, than that of 
a permission to settle on the lands in question, after 
fulfilling the requirements of the Mexican law : 

Td'the Editor of the American : 

Sir : We send you a card for publication, in an. 

swer to the statements in extracts in your paper, from 

a book entitled ** A Visit to Texas," and we request 

you to insert it. We will be responsible for its con- 

tents. Very respectfully yours, Ac. 

Anthony Dbt, 
G. W. Curtis. 

P. S. The other Trustee, Gen. Sumner, resides in 

fioston, or he would also sign this request. 

A Card. — In reply to the author of a book called 
'* A Visit to Texas,*' so fares he has made impute, 
tions against the Galveston Bay and Texas Land 
Company and their Trustees, the public are referred 
to the certificate given by the Trustees, to this per- 
son, (if he had any) and to all others holding the 
same ; and it will be seen that it purports no sale 
of land, but a permission to enter the Colonies, and 
acquire land according to law. The law is exhibit- 
ed in a pamphlet published by the Trustees, and 
could have been seen by all, previous to an embar. 
kation for Teias. That this person was met by a 
military force to resist his occupation of the lands, 
was a misforiune to him, and a deep one to the-Com- 
pany ; and is not attributable to them. This was a 
violation of right, the result of the arbitrary and 
military government then existing in Mexico ; and 
was a stale of thinge not likely to exist again. 

All obstacles to settlement are now romoved,'-and 
any person holding the scrip of the Company can 
obtain lands according to the tenor of the same. 
But the law in favor of Empresarios is olear, that no 
one can receive title within their boundaries without 
their consent ; and this law can be seen on applica- 
tion at the Office of the Company. 

The Trustees know not who is the author of the 
book, but will test the truth of his statemenu in re- 
lation to them by a legal inquiry. 

All persons feeling an interest In these lands, can 
obtain information of the most satisfactory charac- 
ter relative to the title at the Office of the Company, 
No. 65 Cedar etreet. New Yerk. 

We also publish, in an editorial column — though 
in fact it is an advertisement — a notice from an au- 
thentic source, of Texas, its soil, climate, produce, 
&c., which may interest some of our readers. 

[Foe the Nbw York Amxrican.1 

TEXAS. 

This interesting country, at the present moment, 
attracts so much attention, and calls forth so many 
inquiiies, that we are assured we ehall render an 
acceptable service to the public in presenting the 
following information, derived from a source of ac- 
curate personal knowledge. 

Under the Spanish dominion, Texas was a sepa. 
rate province, occupied by three military posts. La 
Bahia, St. Antonio de Bexar, and Nacogdoches ; and 
settlements of Mexicans were formed around each, 
which grew into a considerable town at Bexar, of 
about 3000, and at Nacogdoches and La Bahia into 
villages of about 500 and 300 inhabitants. This num- 
ber has not increased, and forms at preeent nearly 
the amount of the Mexican and Spanish population 
in Texas ; an addition of 1000 would include the 
whole. 

The country at large, in all its beauty and fertili- 
ty, was left unoccupied, except by the wild horse, the 
deer, and the buflfalo ; all of which, amidst luxuriant 
natural pastures, have multiplied to an extent almost 
incredible. An intelligent trader among the Indians 
in the interior regions of that country, upon being 
aaked, how many bufialo be had seen in one herd 7 
replied, one million — meaning literally what he said ; 
but it may be restricted to a declaration, that they 
could not be counted. The doer are still more nn. 
merotts, and that noble animal, the horse, roves the 
country in gregarious masses, with all the pride and 
majesty of hia ancestors. The progress of popula- 
tion has not diminished the nvraber of either) but 
only limited their raogei 



Texas waa but little known to our countrymen, 
until seen by the gallant bands who entered it, in aid 
of the patriot causa at diflferent periods of the Mex- 
ican struggle for independence. They eaw a conn, 
try equal to France in extent, intersected with nu- 
merous livers mouing hundreds of miles into the 
interior, producing in its various climate and soil, 
all the commercial staples of the whole American 
continent. They brought hpme this knowledge, and 
gave anaccount of its beauty, fertility and salubrity ; 
and many were tempted to seek an abode there, in 
spite of the prohibition of the then existing laws. 

Foremost in this enterprize was Moses Austin, 
who, about twelve years since, obtained from the 
Commandant at Bexar, permission to introduce set- 
tlers, repaired to the United States to procure 
them; but dying on the route, left his to son. Col. Ste- 
phen F. Austin, the fnlfilment of his undertaking. 
On this gentleman's arrival at Bexar, he found the 
Commandant indisposed to comply with his engnge- 
inents ; and the revolution being accomplished, and 
a new order of things established, he determined to 
proceed to the city of Mexico, and there renew the 
proposal of introducing settlers into Texas. The 
result was the passage of a general colonization 
law, authorizing particular districts of country to be 
assigned to contractors who would undertake to po- 
pulate the country. This law laid the foundation of 
a system which was made more liberal and extend- 
ed by that of the State of Coahuila and Texas ; un. 
der which were made the grants wbich'ha%e been 
the subjecc of so much enterprize. 

Austin was the first to begin colonizing, and laid 
the foundation of the extensive settlements now ex- 
isting in Texas. But others soon followed; and Zava- 
la, Burnet & Vehlein were equally successful in their 
spplication for lands. They selected the district of 
country immediately on the boundary line of the Uni 
ted Stales, lying between the Sabine to the East, the 
St. Jacinto andNavoste to the West, and the Gulf of 
Mexico on the South, running North about 300 miles. 
Austin's settlement is contiguous, and lies on the 
western line of Vehlein & Burnet's, and embraces 
the rivers Brasses and Colorado. Grants have been 
made to others in different sections of the country 
more remote from our borders and all of good land. 
But the settlements from the Sabine to the Colorado 
being continued and nearer to us are better known, 
and can be described with more certainty. 

Texas in general is a prairie country, having all 
the streams skirted by timber. This is more parti- 
enlarly its eharacter after passing the Trinity, and 
as yoa advance to the northwest, the prairies are of 
vast extent. But in the grants of Zavala, Burnet and 
Vehlein there ie less of prairie and more of wood- 
land. They abouiid in beautiful natural meadows of 
dimensions from one to five hundred and a thousand 
acres, producing a luxuriant herbage at all seasons, 
but have a large proportion of woodland without un- 
der growth, affording fine pasturage and ipreseniing 
the aspect of aplendid lawns and parks prepared with 
the taste and labor of high cultivation. 

On aome of the rivers, the Brasses for instance, 
are dense forests, but they are never found on the 
high lands. 

The mildness of the climate is such that no provi- 
sion is made for horses, cattle, hogs, nor for any 
stock on a farm ; Nature's ample store is sufficient 
throughout the year, and at all seasons they fatten 
on the natural pastures ; of course they multiply ra 
pidly, and Texas may he called the paradiae of ani- 
maU of the inferior order; and to man it is the land 
of promise. 

That spleoded plant, the Indian Corn, grows 
throughout in perfect mijesty, almost scorning the 
aid of the hand of man. From the gulf to an average 
distance of 70 miles, the country is level and forms 
the sugar district. At this point,about the latitude of 30 
degrees, the eurface becomes undulating and wheat, 
rye and oats can be raised ; and one degree further 
north produces abundant harvests. Cotton is cuHiva. 
ted from the gulf to the Red river and yielJs largely, 
with a staple uniformly good; and near the gulf in 
length and fineness of staple, approaches the Sea 
Island Cotton. This is the great crop of Texas, and 
even at thia period equals 10,000 bales. Sugar haa 
tor many years been made on the Trinity, within Veh- 
lein's grant, and the cane ripens several inches higher 
than in Ijonisiana. Tobacco grows luxuriantly every 
where, and may become an important anicle of ex- 
port. The grape is universal throughout the country 
and in great variety and sweetness. In Vehlein 
grant an attempt has been made to cultivate the na- 
tive vines, and the experiment has shown tbot wine of 
the best quality can be made from them, and we 
may promise ourselves at a future day, to have 
American wines from this eoumry rivalliBg those of 
Europei 



But there is one remarkable character which it pos* 
sessese over the country within the same latitudes 
in the United States. It is without swamps or 
marshes. Whatever insalubrity you find, arise* 
from the inundations of the Spring eaason, and of 
oourso is eenfined to the rivers ; and this ceases 
when yon go about the flat country. 

A country so inviting is of course rapidly settling, 
and it is estimated to nave at this time a population 
of 3,000 Anglo. Americans. The Law of the 6th 
April 1830, which prohibited the citizens of the 
United States from entering the country as colonisu 
being repealed, they are now going in and receiving 
titles to the finest lands in the world, at prices so low 
as to enable the poorest to acquire a large farm.— 
And a further inducement to emigrate to thia delight, 
ful region is held out by the law now in operation 
forming Texas into a separate Judicial District, 
with a Judge of ability, a native of the United 
States; and an organization of eonru similar to our 
own. The proceedings are required to be in the 
English language, and the right of trial by Jury so- 
cured in all cases civil or criminal. By another law it 
is declared that no man ahall be molested on aoeount 
of his religious or political opinions; thereby se- 
curing the rights of conscience and religious free- 
dom. These two liberal lawa were passed at the 
last aession of the Sute legislature, and the first by 
the federal Congress, and approved by President St. 
Anna ; showing fully the friendly feelings enteruin- 
ed towarde Texas by the State and national autheri* 
ties. 

All is now quiet throughout the republic. Texas 
is never affected by the political ehangee and com- 
motions in Mexico. 1 he agitated wave ia calmed 
before it reaches a shore so distant from the places 
where the storms arise. The disturbances which 
took place two yeara ago from outrages committed 
by the military have all subsided, and quiet lonf 
since restored. Ai present there is not a Mexican 
soldier in Texas, and it ia more than probable that 
none will ever be aent there ; certainly not beyond 
what may be necessary to protect the revenue. 

The population of Texas is remarkably good for 
a border country. You camiot expect to find there 
the refinement and courtesy of older communities ; 
but the virtue of hospitality is no where more meni* 
fest. Those who imagine that Texas is n ithout the 
iiigher requisites for social intercourse are greatly 
mistaken. From the Sabine to the Colorado, and 
from the Nacogdoches road to the gulf, embracing 
the colonies>of Austin and those of Zavala and Veh- 
lim, good farms are opened, comfortable houses 
erected, many of them large and commodious, and 
inhabited by as intelligent and reapectable families 
aa any country can afford. Many villagea have 
sprung up, exhibiting a growing commerce with 
its universal attendants, refinement and luxury. But 
this early and rapid advancement of Texas will not 
seem strange when we reflect that 8,000 Americans . 
are there occupying a fertile soil under a genial cli- 
mate, and with their accustomed energy and enter- 
prize are developing the resources of one of na- 
ture's favored regions. 

It may be well to add, that the mode ef acquiring 
landa in the different coloniea is simple, and the ti. 
ties made secure and in fee. The aasigiiment of 
lands has been to persons called Empreaarios, (con- 
tractors) who stipulate to introduce a certain number 
of families within a given time, and no person can 
within this period acquire lands in the district of the 
Empresario without bis consent This consent is 
obtained by a certificate stating the family received 
and the quantity of land allowed them, which is pre- 
sented to a commissioner appointed by the Govern- 
ment for making titles, who immediately orders a 
surrey, and upon its return, makes a deed to the set- 
tler and the title passes direct from the State to him. 
The law allows a married man to have not exceed- 
ing a Sitio, equal to 44S8 English acres ; and a sin- 
gle man w:th one fourth that quantity, with a privi- 
lege of extending it to a Sitio when he gets married ; 
and a foreigner marrying a Mexican woman is en. 
titled to one third more. On receivtng the deed 
from the Commissioner the colonist takes an oath to 
aupport the constitution and laws of the country, by 
which two acts he becomes a citizen. There ie no 
tax on land nor on any other property, and the erai* 
grants are allowed to introduce all articles for their 
own use free of duty. 



THE underilgned. Altorn«y« and Trurtwa of Loransode 
Zavala. JsMpb Veblein aod Davfd 8. Burnet, and their ssmcI 
aiSi^Sler^^E GALVESTON BAY ANDTEXAB LAHU 
COMPANY," formed for the purpoaa of eoloalzing tbt lands 
aMifned to iboav Binpreaarioa, gtva notice, that rail pieparaiMM 
ia made for tbe reoepUon ef all penoM wbe wish m emlgratt 
10 Toss, SMd aetUe within their ir^LoU. 
Tbeiranisenbraee a large dtatrist of cowiir Irtaf « the 
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borden of the Unhad 8tat«i, tatWton the ImtltadM ofW and 33 
decrees ; and Uie saiuMty of the climate, and fertility of the 
■oil, allow of tlie cultivatioii of the vine, sugai' cane, cotton, 
wheat, lodlaa corn, 4bc Ibc., and their unlvenal natural pas- 
Ciiree aflbrd ample rahriieience for cattle and oUier stock at all 
■eaaom of the year. 

The amMtwcli to the country to either by sea te Galveston 
Bav, or hy the Miimlseippi and the Red River to Natchitoches 



•1^ theoM by .land fifty mUes to the Sabine rivir, which Is the 
dijtdlnc line of the United States and of the company lands. 
There & a sood road from the ferry on the Sabine to Nscogdo 
ches, eo mUes, tbrouch a well settled country; and the whole 
■%?^ '^"^ ^^^ ^^^ ""y ^ performed in fifteen days. 

,^^}f^^^^ ^^ AprU 1830, which piohlblted the citlsens 
of the United States from colonising In Texas, has been roiieal- 
M, and the people of all countries, of good moral character, 
win now be admitted into the grants which the undersigned n»- 
pfesent, without eieepilon. 

By a law of the last session of the Lecislatuiv, Texas has 
been onanixed teto a separate jiydieial district ; the right of 
trial by Jury is secured In all eases dvll and criminal ; the pro 
eeedUMi of the courts are required to befai the JBnglish language, 
and a Judge of abllliy , formerly an American cMsea. has been 
appointed, who Is now in the exercise of his office. 

Captain Archibald Uotchkiss has been appointed the Agent 
ot the Bmpresartos. fie resides at Naeofdochvi, a central point 
te these irants, ami has there opened an office for the reeeptkm 
of colonists. 



M^r toeone A. Kixon. who has been appointed Commis 
stoner of the Government for making thies to the lands, also re 
aides and keeps hto office at Nacogdoohea. 

According to law. no person can settle In any Empresarlo 
contract without the eoasent of the Empresarios, and this con- 
sent is an IndispensaMe prerequisite to ebuin a title from the 
eommiasioner of the government The scrip, or certificates of 
admission into the colonv, which have already been Issued, cou- 
vev thta eoasent, and the holders thereof will now receive Utie 
^!?TV^ thereto for the quantity of land allowed by law, 
which does not exceed a sitio, or a quarter of a Mexican town- 
ship for a oolonlM with a family, and a fourth part of ihai 
quantity Ibr a single man ; and by thb 10th article of the law 
of the flute of Ooahuila and Texas, passed the 2(lth March, 
IBM, It Is declared that no person shall be molested on account 
of hto religious or poiitical opinions, provided he doee not d'.e- 
uirb the public order : and by the same law, a foreigner bold 
Inglaiid, and taking the oath to support the consrituiion and 
laws, becomes a colonist and a naturallaed eltlien. 

The Trustees have In their poesemlon documenu to be shown 
to at persons, setting forth the fulness of their tiUe; and will 
rumish those who are dtoposed te emigrate, and are not already 
Pt^vided, with scrip, or certificates of admission. • 

The Trustees will soon have agento stailoned at MewOrieans 
Natchitoches, and Anahuac, on Galveston Bay, to faclUute 
emigrants in their journey lo ihe lands of the company ; and 
■•soon as they are appointed notice will be given. 

For further taifoematlou, apply at the office of Company. No. 
63 Cedar street, New York, ot to Wimam U. Sumner, Boston. 

A. DBY, } Attorneys 

W. R. SUMNER, S and 

» V .,^u- GKORGR CURTIS, >Tmsie«. 

New York, 30th Sept. 1834. 

At a nieeUug of the I}ir$eUra of the Galveston Bay and 
Texaj Laud Ctimpany, hvld on the 30th September, 1834— pre- 
sent John Haggeny, George Griswold, Stephen Whitney, and 
Charirs A.CIiimm,--the report ot the agent of the company, 
recenUy returned (him Mexico, havbig been read and consider- 
ed, it was) on motion, 

Rfsolved, that the Ibregning advettivemrmt of the existing 
sta*e of the Ctimpuny aflhirs in Texas be publislied for general 
Iiif4irmatii»n in such newspapers in the uuited Siaiea, as the 
Trustees think expedient. By order, 

^Bv*o ^ . WM.M.WILL»0N,8ectVy. 

TEXAS.— The 8ubserlbi>r, having entire confideuce in the 
title to the Lands of ilie Galveston Bay and Texas Land Com- 
pany, of which he to a Trustee, will guarantee, if required, all 
scrip which he may sell on hto own account; and will coniract 
for colonlsuio be put on the lends. Apply (post paid) at the 
„_ ..-_« .. New York. 



The Catholic Archbishop oi BaLtiraora, the Right 
Revereod James Whitfield, died in that city on 
Sunday last. 

He was by birth an Englishman. It is said of him, 
by the Baltimore American, that "his fortune was 
considerable, and it was generously consecrated to 
the parposes of religion. The Cathedral expert, 
eneed his liberality, and the beautiful edifice of St. 
James's in our city, is a lasting monument of his 
munificence. Of him may be said, what can be said 
of few— he entered the career of honors in wealth, 
and left it poor." 



Odiceof the Company, No. 63 Cedar street, 
uct31m 



A. D£Y. 



SUMMABY. 

AaaivAL EZTaaoaoi^AaT.— The Chinese lady with 
small feet, from three to fonr inches in length, ar. 
rived lately in the Superior, from Canton. She will, 
we are informed, be ready to see company next week. 

Three blooded horses, (Chateau Margaux, Claret, 
and a brood mare) impojted in the Hark Away, from 
Ii¥orpool,by Jfessrs.ATer^,Merritt and others, were 
landed safely from the ship, and arrived at Peters- 
burg on Saturday evening. 

We are reqiieeted to say, that passengers for New 
Brunswick, will leave New York in the steamboat 
Independence, at 6 o'clock, A. M. until furiher notice 
— lo commence oh Monday 30 inst. The 10 o'clock 
boat proceede only as far as Sooth Amboy. 

[Fr&m tke Pentacola Gazette, Oct. 4.] 
Naval.— The United States Sloop of War Fal- 
mouth, and the Schooner Experiment, dropped 
down to the Navy Yard on Wednesday last. The 
former will proceed to eea as soon as she shall have 
•hi|>ped the necessary provisions for a cruixe. 

Cfarriaanof Key Weet, F. } 
Sept. 91, 1834. C 
Te ihe Editor e/ the Peneaeola Oaxette. 

8m :— C. A. Thompson, late a passed Midship. 
man of the Navy, pasted through the garrison early 
this morning, his actions wore such as to create ihe 
belief that he was deranged. Two of die non. 
eomnissioned officers went in pursuit and found him 
In tho edge of the woods just expiring. 

Please insert this for the information of his friends. 
Very Respeotfolly T. Paicu, Lt. U. S. Army, 

Commanding. 



CeiMecrafton.— The Church of Kpiphany, located 
at Ihe N. W. corner of Chestnut and Schuylkill 
Eighth streets, Philadelphia, was consecrated in a 
solemn and appropriate manner on Saturday last.— - 
This is a beautiful edifice, and being the only church 
in Chestnut street, and wiih one exception, the only 
one in Philadelphia, west of Broad street, promises 
to succeed beyond the most sanguine expecutions 
of the eiiterpriaing gentlemen who were instrumen. 
tal in building it. Its location immediately opposite 
Colonnade Row, and in s section that is rapidly im^ 
proving, will materially tend to its sacoese. The 
pastor, too, the Rev. Dr. Tyng, is one of the most 
eminent and popular of the Protestant Episcopal cler. 
gymen of that eity. We are glad to learn that the 
congregation is already large, and it will, no doubt, 
rapidly increase. 

FalUngin of a CAttr^A.— The Lynehburgh Vir- 
ginian says, that at about 9 o'clock on Sunday mor. 
ning, a few weeks since, the second Presbyterian 
Church in that town, the basement slory of which 
is brick, and the upper part ot wood work, suddenly 
parted at the top of the walls, and the rafters, joists, 
d&c. fell in with a dreadful crash, and strewed the 
whole interior with fragmente of the ruins. The 
building is of very recent erection, and had given 
no indications of its frailty. Pirine Service had 
been held in the church on the evening previous to 
the catastrophe ; and it is fearful to contemplate the 
calamity that would have resulted, had the building 
Alien an hour or two later, as the Holy Sacrament 
of the Communion was appointed for that day. 

The Cotton Caop.— Clayton & Burrritt's annual 
statement of the cotton crop, appears in their Ship, 
ping and Commercjal list of Saturday. They make 
the whole crop, ^ Balee. 

From Gulf of Mexico, . . 641,435 
Atlantic, .... 563,959 



To'*'* , • - - . 1.205.394 

Exported, .... 1,027,499 
Consumed, . . . . 196,935 

This crop has proved to be 134.956 bales larger 
than that of the previous year which was itself more 
than 30,000 bales larger than any previous crop. 

The consumption in this country appears, from the 
statement* to have been about the same with the 
previous year, the whole inereaee having been ex. 
ported. Yet so great has been the increase of cot. 
ton manufacturing abroad, that the stocks remaining 
on hand at the end of 1834, will probably be a good 
deal less than were at the end of 1833.— f Journal of 
Commeree.] 



BtJSTs Fau.— Orders have been received from the 
Treasury department, based on the decision at Bos. 
ton, directing that all leaden busts should be given up 

to the importers, and no further queetions asked. 

The fine arts will suffer dreadfully by this deei. 

sion. Busts of Jackson, Van fiuren, and all the 

great men, cast with such accuracy as, with a label 

attached, to be recognised by every body, whether 

acquaintances or not, will now be put into the melt. 

mg pot, and under the hammer by thoosanda. and ig. 

nominiously treated aa mere pig lead. This is as it 

should be. Whenever principles are settled by a suit, 

the government should cease its litigation. Instead 

of this, however, we have, in many cases, the same 

pnnoiples tried over and over. The iron case which 

was tried last week and decided in favor of the claim. 

ant, was as much like one before decided, as one 

bean is like another. The iron was bought of the 

same manufacturer, at the same price, and imported 

end emered to exactly the same way. We are glad 

to learn that since this sec*ond decision, an order has 

come from the Treasury to prosecute that point no 

farther. If the Secretary of the Treasury will look 

into affairs m this district, he will find a eonsidera. 

We iiumber of old eases whfch were formerly proee. 

cuted for no good purpose and in which great wrong 

has been done to individuals, and will continue to be 

done until the legal decisions upon them shall be 

honorably complied with.— [Jour, of Com.] 



OmciAL.--Organi*ation of the Marine Corps un- 
der the Act of Congress of the 30th June. 1834. 

One CoieaeZ.— Archibald Henderson. 

One lAmUsnant CotoneL-^R. D. Wainwright. 

Four Jf«;er«.— Samuel Miller, Lieutenant Colonel 
by Brevet. John M. Gamble, Lieutenant Colonel by 
5"^*!' §«?•' ^.Watson, Lieutenant Colonel by 
Brevet. Wilham H. Freeman. Lieutenant Colonel 
by Brevet. 

Thirteen Ca|»tetfif.— Charles R. Broom, Pa>ma8. 
tor and Lieutenant Colonel by Brevet, Levi Twiggs, 
John Harris, Thomas A. Linton, James Edefin, 
,« ? z: "<>'^*«» Adjutant and Inspector. Elijah J. 
Weed. Quarter Master, William W. Dulany.Thomas 
8. English, George W. Walker. Ward Marston, 
Charles C. Tupper, A. A. Nicholson. 

TVenty Firet Z«ett«eii«n«s.— James McCauley, 
Captam by Brevet ; Benjamin Macomber, Captain by 
Brevet; A. N. Brevoort, Captain by Brevet; An- 
drew Ross, Richard Dooglase. Job G. Williams. Al- 
vm Edson, Horatio N. Crabb, Henry B. Tyler, Jo- 
seph L. C. Hardy, George F. Lindsay. Landon N. 
Carter, J^hn ©.Reynolds, Henry W. Fowler, Fran. 
CIS C. Hall, Thomas L C. Watkins, F. N. Arm- 
stead. GeoMreH.Terrrtt, William E. Stark, and Na- 
thaniel S. Waldron. 

rwealy Seeoi^ Xrieaf^fianU.— William Lang, Ja- 
cob Zelm, Jr^ Thomas M. W. Young, George W. 
Robbms, D. D. Baker. Archibald H. fiillespie, Geo. 
W. McLean, Benjamin E. Brooke, Edgar Irving. Ja. 
beiC Rich, Thomas Theodore Sloan, Addison Gar- 

i?1^ ^,f*? u"S; i^"'« ^- Whitney. Frederick B. 
McNeiU, John T. Sprague, Edward B. Grayson. Ed- 
ward Lloyd West, Robert C. Caldwell, and John P . 
Dietench. 

Navy Department, OeU 18, 1834. 

[From the Oxford RepubUean,] 
Saaious Staqb Aocidknt.— The Catakill stage, 
while on Its way to this place, and when near Una- 
diUa, on the mght of the 10th inst., met with a de. 
plorable disaster. The horses took fright at some 
bloody cloths about a butcher's wagon which had 
been left sUtnding by the side of the road— suddenly 
starting and precipitated themselvee and the stage, 
which was loaded with passengers, down adeepde. 
chvity, by which one of the horses was killed, the 
coach crushed to pieces, and those within it more or 
less iigurod. Among them, we regret to learn, was 
Rev, Mr. Bush, of this village, whose collar bone 
was broken, and Mr. Cyrus A Bacon, of Owego, and 
formerly a resident here, who was severely bruised 
about the head. Mr. Bush was removed to UnadilU, 
where he still remains. The rest of the passengers 
WHO were sufiTerers by the catastrophe were enabled 
to proceed on their several destinations. 

The steamboat Nimrod broke her crank on Sun- 
day, near Weat Point, on her way down from Albany, 
having on board more than 300 passengers. 

Signals were made to the Albany, then a few 
miles astern, to come along side and take off the pas. 
htSSe?* "^^^ *"*'*^ unobserved or un- 

Aftor the arrival of the Albany that evening, the 
Union steamboat was despatched, to bring down 
the Nimrod's passengers, and returned with them 
next morning. 

The Steamboat Union in going up on Tueeday lo 
Albany, -in place of the Nimrod. broke her shackle 
bar off Yonkers. She was towed down that evening 
by the Chaiqpioii. 

We learn from the Wabash Courier, that the Ele- 
phant attached to the menagerie, while it remained 
in Coventry, Indiana, killed a man instantaneously, 
for having several tiroes ofiered it tobacco. He had 
been warned to desiat by the keepers ; but did not 
regard their admonitions. 

The same paper states thatrhe Rhinoceros belong 
ing to that company, died in Vermillion County, in 
that state, on the 26th ultimo. It was about three 
years old. one third grown ; and in a very thriving 
condition. 

Wm. Prince &, Sons, proprietors of the Linnean 
Garden and Nurseries at Flushing, have requested 
us to state that their new catalogues of Trees, 
Plsnts, and iSeeds, with reduced pricee will be sent 
gratie to every applicant throughout the United 
Statos, and elsewhere ; and they ask the favor of all 
editors of newspapers to announce the fact, believ. 
ing It will also be satiafaclory intelligence to their 
subscribers. 




AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL* AND 



{F\r9m the DunfrUa and OallowayCourier of July 30.J 
Paul Jonbb^A&bigland — and Libut. Pinckham. 

Towards tbe cloae of summor, 1831, the author 
of the following eketeb received a note from a gon. 
tleman of the name of Pinckham, requesting an inter* 
view, and stating, among other things,- that as an 
officer of tbe American Navy, he had obtained leave 
of absence for 12 months — the whole of which peri^ 
od, the inward and outward passage deducted, he 
intended to devote to the exploration of England anil 
Scotland. A printed furlough, signed and sealed, 
according to the forms of tbe United States, the ap 
plieant was polite enough to inclose in his letter — to 
show, as he properly enoagh said, that he was ** no 
Impostor,** but on the contrary a genuine representa< 
live, not certainly of a Royal but still oi a most re< 
spectable and splendid Naval Service. The inter, 
view sought was of course granted, and from the first 
it was not difficult to learn that my friend, in cross, 
ing tbe Atlantic, bad been chiefly influenced by a 
burning desire to visit the land of Scott and Bams, 
as well as the birth place of Piul Jones, whose me. 
mory he venerated to tbe point of idolatry, not only 
as a brother sailor and adopted citizen of America, 
but above all as tbe first man who dated to hoiet the 
flag of Independence on tbe gigantic waters of the 
new world. 

The vessel in which Mr. Pinckham embarked 

touched at Cork, and from that point our pilgrim 

wandered, in pedestrian guise, over a great part of 

Ireland, noting and treasuring many things for future 

cogitation. On this and some other occasions his 

outfit was the simplest that can be well imagined.*-* 

Perfect freedom and lightness were the great requi- 

•iteB the American studied; and henee bis faded suit of 

bine uniform, knapsack containing a change of linen, 

materials for writing, and a few books and mathema. 

tical instruments. During bis run through Ireland, 

he foimd much to admire : tbe vale of Avoca inspired 

his Muse, and he was equally charmed with th 

Lakes of ^Eillamey, and the numerous intervening 

spots so graphically depicted in the following 

couplet : 

" Ttae ftalwart mountains toafue to bulwark In 
One little Eden (Vom aworidofrin.** 

From I>ablin he found his way to Liverpool, and 
from the Mersey to the Nith. The captain of the 
trader in which he sailed discovered that he was a 
sailor, and on that gronnd, with true fraternal feel. 
ings, sternly refused to accept a single farthing in 
the name of passage money — an instance of gene. 
rosity which Mr. Pinckham had never experienced 
in his own country, and one to which he frequently 
reearred as not only demanding a suitable return 
(afterwards m^e) on his part, but as in the highest 
degree |honorable to the Scottish character. To- 
wards the venerable relict of Robert Bums the 
stranger cherished feelings of the greatest respect, 
and having learnt that I might be useful to him in 
procuring an introduction, he applied to me by let. 
ter as has just been stated ; and hence the accideni 
by which I came in contact with an American tar of 
the right sort — a gentleman of probity, talent, and 
taste, whose appearance, mind, and manners, I shall 
not speedily forget. 

At the period of which I speak Mr. Pinckham 
was not only prodigiously stout, but beyond all com- 
parison tbe most weather-beaten man I ever beheld. 
Indeed I question whether Capt. Ross himself was 
a whit more so when he first arrived from the North 
Pole, and bm rarely, if ever, has old Neptune had a 
fitter representative. His age might be tbirty.two or 
a little beyond— his height five feet ten or eleven 
inches ; and then such a chest, neck, and shoulders ! 
Linba more mnseolar I have never seen. A sio- 
gle glance riveted attention and conv'mced you that 
the owner was indeed a Hercules whom it would 
be dangerous to tamper with in a dark night and on 
a lonely road. Captain Brown rendered Dandy Din. 
mont especial service during his tussle with the gyp- 
sies, and though both are described as powerful men 
1 question whether either of them would havo had 
any thing to boast of in a meliee with the brawny 
American. Agile as powerful, his movements were 
total^ unimpaired by fat : from the crown of the 
head to the sole of the foot be was one compact com. 
pound of bone and muscle, nerves of steel, and 
sinews of iron ; and my impression was and still is, 
that Pinckham, had he chosen to tnrn his attention to 
a calling so disrepntablet would have proved an 
over match for all the prixe-fighters in England.^ — 
There is something truly spirit stirring in contempla. 
ting a noble specimen of manhood, and id Mr. 
Ploekham'sjpreeenoe I confess I felt as a dwarf at 
least ought to feel when confronted with a giant. 

Fhim the deseription thus given of Mr. Pinckham*s 
outer man, it may be snpposed ,by some that his 



Dirk Hatterackship in person bore some resemblance 
to the commander of the Black Prince in rudeness 
of manner and recklessness of character. But ne. 
ver was inference more unfounded. Gentler man. 
ners or a softer heart I have rarely, if ever, seen 
exemplified. During all my intercourse with 
him I never heard an oath escape bis lips, or 
the slightest boast as to the perils he had braved, or 
the honors he had won. To me it appeared 
that his mind, if any thing, was over sentimen. 
tal ; and no one could have supposed, d priori, 
that a soul so refined lodged in a frame so mascu- 
line and weather beaten. Indeed, so far as I could 
judge, the stranger was a man of much sensibility, 
and had not only a fine eye for natural scenery, but 
was feelingly alive to the sublime, the picturesque, 
and the beautiful, whether as wimessed in the works 
of nature or reflected on canvass and through the 
medium of books. During his first visit to Dum. 
fries my family happened to be located on the coast 
for the benefit of air, exercise, and bathing ; and as 
I was thus somewhat lonely, I occasionally invited 
him to tea or supper. On these occasions tbe con. 
versation turned chiefly on British and American 
literaiure, and more particularly the poets and belles, 
lettres writers of both coontriee. In this department of 
knowledge, he was quite at home, quoted readily and 
aptly, and although his taste leaned to the sentimen. 
tal, evinced in all his remarks, critical acumen and 
sound discrimination. Sometimes, too, we talked 
of politics, and glanced cursorily at the Republican 
Institutions of America and the monarchy of Britain. 
And here I found my friend remarkably reasonable 
in his views and feelings. However warmly attach, 
ed tu the land of his nativity, he. was not one of 
those who in their seal denounce everything that is 
aoti.American, and with difficulty admit that any 
good thing can exist on this side of the Atlantic.—- 
On the contrary, he acknowledged that he had seen 
many things in Britain which challenged his warm, 
est approbation, and repeatedly said that the spirit of 
partisanship was in itself an evil, and that great 
good might accrue to the whole human family, were 
mankind, in place of yielding to the feelings of 
Nationality, dispassionate enough to address them, 
selves to the profitable task of comparing notes 
and of taking lessons from one another. Mr. 
Pinckham, I may further mention, frequently re- 
gretted that his education had been defective, and 
expressed so strong a desire to improve himself 
by every means within his reach, that I have no 
doubt whatever be will yet figure as an author himself, 
and add considerably to the stores of trans-Atlantic 
literature. During his sojourn in Dumfries he led 
a most active life, and in fact, never was a moment 
idle, except when cogitating with pipe in hand, in 
fhe snug parlor of his little inn; and on tbeee oc 
casiens he reminded me of a sonnet written by 
Old Ralph, or fibenezer Erkine, the burthen of 
which is, 

«• Thus think, and smoke Tobacco." 
During the day he made pedestrian excursions to the 
country, and carefnlly inspected every spot veneiable 
from antiquity, or endeared by classic association. — 
Friars' Carse Hermitage, where Burns pennod one 
of his finest moral efTuaioos — Ellisland, where he re* 
sided, farmed, and composed, almost at a single sit. 
ting, *• Tam O'Shanter," and " Mary in Heaven," 
Lincluden, which he loved and immortalized, with 
the opposite banks, along which he walked and pon. 
dered towards nightfall, while contributing so many 
lyrics to Thompson's Miscellany — were each and all 
visited in turn by the curious American ; and even 
now when far away, if I may judge from his enthu. 
siasm, are treasured and recalled as some of the 
** greenest spots in memory's waste." On other oc- 
casionB he visited Newabbey, Bruce's Castle at Loch- 
maben, and Ceariaverock on the Solway, of which 
Gross weened so highly, that his drawing of its 
figures as the front piece to the .Antiquities of Scot. 

land — 

Ceariaverock! by tbe 8olway*8 side, 
Great nrere iby prisdoe power and piids— 
When hair ttae warrlora of the land 
Woke when a Maxwell gave coaimand ! 

At all the places mentioned the American executed 
drawings, and collected relics. On inspecting some 
of the latter I had considerable difficulty in preserving 
my gravity — so difTeront is the domestic from the far- 
away feeling — ^and when I remonstrated against any 
farther accumulation, on the ground that they would 
render the wallet too heavy, he playfully said that 
nature bad anticipated his new vocation, and moulded 
his shoulders tolerably well for the burden. Among 
other things, he told me that his father had com- 
manded, for a number of years, a South Sea Whaler ; 
that his mother, for a few seasons, accompanied him 
in some of his protracted voyages, and that in this 



way, he had not only been bom, but cradled on tbe 
deep. But this arrangement was of brief duration ; 
the domestic duties and care of her family soon con- 
spired to keep the good matron at home ; and, on one 
occasion, when his father traded to Britain, he brought 
home a copy of Bums* Poems, in compliment to his 
wife, who was of Scottish extraction. The good 
woman prized the gift highly, and young Pinckham 
was equally dehghted. The possession of such a 
treasure threw an unknown charm over his exist- 
ence, and the most thrilling moments of his life were 
those which he passed in perusing and re-pernsing 
the Works of the Ayrshire Ploughman, imtil nearly 
the whole of them clung to his memory, and had 
become as familiar to the memory as a household 
word. 

At length my friend, after having seen every thing 
noticeable in Dumfriesshire, called to take leave. — 
During every interview he had won my friendship 
more and more ; and I confess a tear dimmed my eye 
as I cordially grasped his profiered hand, and reflect- 
ed that ere long half the convex world would roll 
between us. On this occasion he tendered an ad- 
dress, which he said would find him in any part of 
America, and at the same time warmly invited me to 
visit the new world, and recommend intending emi- 
grants to hie notice. To accept such an invitation 
would be to me the highest gratification , but I fear 
the day of accomplishment is so distant as to be hope- 
less, although I have no doubt whatever, that the 
good Lieutenant spoke sincerely, and would realize, 
barring impossibilities, his promise of meeting me in 
any part of the United States, even if a thousand miles 
should intervene. 

About six weeks subsequent to the period of which 
I am speaking, and while I was preparing to attend a 
horticultural society ditmer, I received, not without 
surprize, a note from Lieutenant Pinckham, stating 
that he had returned to Dumfries, and wished to 
consult me upon an afiair, which, to him at least, was 
of great Importance. As my time did not admit of 
this, I, in a brief reply to this communication, invited 
him to attend the dinner as my guest, and before 
long had the pleasure of seeing him enter the room. 
In the course of the evening allusion was made to 
the stranger — a compliment which he acknowledged 
with his accustomed modesty, and with a degree of 
eloquence which at once pleased and surprized the 
party. Next day we entered on business, and be- 
fore many minutes had elapsed I learnt tbe true se- 
cret of his reappearance on the banks of the Nith. 

On bidding adieu to Dumfries, as he believed for- 
ever, the stranger bent his steps in the dlreetion of 
Arbigland, a beautiful estaste on the Galloway banks 
of the Solway Frith, and distsnt from Dumfries a- 
bout fourteen miles. Nothing can be finer than the 
situation of Arbigland, with the sea in front, and 
Crifi*el in the rear, a very high mountain ef solid 
granite, and the weather-glass of the country for 
many miles around-<-> 

•* When CrilftI be puts on his hat, 
Bereel aoon hears word e* that*' 

From the lop miny wonders may be described, such 
as Goatfell, in the island of Arran, the whole length 
and breadth of the Isle of Man, many distant plaeee 
in £ngland, with other phenomena, strikingly illae- 
trative of the principles of trigonometry. Skiddaw. 
Helvellyn, and Saddlebac tower right in front, and 
when sun.lit and furrowed into mile-long shadows, 
seem te be nodding recognition to their brother moon- 
tain that bulwarks so imposingly the Scottish strand. 
Arbigland is admirably wooded and sheltered, and 
commands the most delightful view of the coast of 
Cumberland — distant in a direct line little more than 
a dozen miles. Every sail that passes can be re. 
cognized; behind the lawns is a sheltered bay in 
which vessels frequently anchor for safety; from the 
shelving nature of the ground the tide rarely recedes 
so as lo leave an unsightly waste of sand ; and on 
some occasions in summer tall masts may be seen 
all but interlaced with the towering branches of living 
trees. Timber thrives charmingly, even where 
over-looking the deep green waters that ripple round 
its roots ; and it would be difficult to name a spot 
where flowers, even of the rarest sorts, attain the 
same size, and possess equal richness of that tint and 
gracefulness of odour. The sdjoining estate of Ca- 
?ens, the property of Mr. Oswald of Auchencruive, 
is equally favored in this respect ; violets and wild 
hyacinths spring up in myriads, and at the proper 
season it is impossible to visit either spot without 
recalling the well known passage — 

'* Like tbe sweet south 

Fresh brentMng o'er a bank «>t' violets, 
Stealing and giving odor.*' 

Shakspeare, on alluding to the Castle of Macbeth, 
snd the iostincti of tbe Martlet, says most beautifal. 
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"This C««tle liM « plcMSntwU : tbe air 

imitify tasiv»^f reeAnneada liaelf 

Unto our gentle MiMWf. v- 

————— tlitegucat of summer 

The temple bunting Martfet, doth approve 

Bj bIninTednanHonry, that the tteaven'e breath 

Smeilt woolngly here; aojutiy frleie, 

Buttreas, nor oolgne of vintage, but tbls bird 

llath made his pendant bed and procreant eradle. 

Where they most breed and haunt I have obaerved 

The air Is delieata.** 

But powerfii] m aro the inBtinota of the swallow- 
tribe they ard perhape enrpaMed by those of the star, 
ling, and it is impossible to pay a higher complimeBt 
to the climate of the parish of Kirkbeam than to say 
that starlings, though migratory in other places, re- 
main stationary at Carrens and Arbigiand daring the 
greater part of the year, and build in the woods in 
considerable numbers. The young when fledged are 
highly prized, and bring handsome prices on accouht 
of their musical and speaking powers* Nor is Arbi- 
glandf amidst much that charms the eye and glad, 
dens the heart, by the happy intemixture of wood- 
ed mountain, and marine scenery, altogether want- 
ing in classic association. It was here that Paul 
Jones Was born, and that Allan Cunningham first 
saw the fair one whom he aherwards married. — 
It was here, too, that the late Dr. Edward Milligan 

J Tew to man*s estate, studied with all the ardor of a 
oseph Scaliger, and hewed tor himself a path to emi- 
nence, amidst obitacles as formidable as the com. 
pact granite of bis natiye Criffel. The father of 
John Panl was gardener at Arbigland, and the pre- 
sem proprietor, D. H.Craik, Esq., when a boy, some- 
times accompanied him in a ramble to the mountains, 
and when tired was earned on the future admiral's 
back. Carsethom, a small adjoining seaport, forms 
part of Mr. Cndk's estate, and in all probability it 
was by seeing ships and conversing with cabin boys, 
tha^ the man whose name has been so much renown- 
ed, Objured all thoughts of his father's trade, and 
betook himself in the merchant service to a sea- 
faring life. Even when very young he exhibited 
many proofs of decision of character, and of that 
power which a strong mind exercises over weak 
onei. His playmatee wers drilled to the strictest 
subordination, taught to mancsuvre their cock-boats 
Mmmdmrn atttmf and mimic the tnrmoil of a na- 
▼al b«ttte, while the future hero stood on some emi- 
nence and sonorously gave the word of command.—- 
AU this of course happened many yeare ago, and 
when Mr. Pinekham visited Arbigland, the cot. 
tage in wluch his adopted countryman was bom, 
was roofless and a ruin-— « spectacle which affec- 
ted him even to tears. Having made a drawing 
of it, he withdrew slowly, and not without cast- 
ing m«ny t wishful look behind, until at length 
some undefinable feeling shaped itself into a de- 
temiiMtion to repair, if permitted, at his own ex. 
pense, a ruin so interesting. Still there were many 
difficulties in the way. Of the proprietor he knew 
nothing, and durst not introduce himself, and even 
had he been bold enough to do 90, he considered it 
tbe reverse of probable that Mr. Cralk would listen 
fiivorably to the singular request of a weather beaten 
stranger. Under th^se impressions he prosecuted 
his journey, visited the land of Bums, Glasgow, 
Greenock, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine, and the 
western Highlands, and was in good hopes all the 
while that the ri>mantic wish he nad formed would 
in the end wear off. 



^rom Btirlinff he embarked in a steamer for Edin. 
burg^ and found much to admire in ** the City of Pa* 
laees." But as hi* time was limited he again bent his 
steps southward, and threaded, as was his custom, 
in pedestrian guise, the classic vales of the Tweed 
and the Yarrow. With Melrose and Dryburg he was 
f reaiily delighted ; while^ on the ^ther hand, he ex. 
perienced the keenest disappointment when he dis- 
covered that the waving broom of Cowdenknows, 
which hie imagination had painted so long and yel- 
low, exists only in ballad history, and has long been 
displaced by fertile crops of wheat, oats and barley. 
Arrived at Abbottsford, he addreesed a note to its 
illustrious owner, who was then in very delicate 
health, intimated his profession, his object in wan. 
dering so far from home, and requested an interview 
** wsfo it only lor a minute.** But kind and indul. 

Sent as ttir Walter was, be found it necessary to 
eay the boon craved— a refueal which preyed on 
Pinckham*s spirits, and to which he often reverted in 
terms approaching to bitterness and anger. In this we 
eoseidbred him somewhat imreasonable ; it is true he 
bad travoUed far, and might be pardoned in craving a 
passing glance of tbe most illuatrions man of his 
day ; but thousands on thousands have cherished si. 
mfltr feelings, and literaiy enthusiasm seems to have 
blinded my friend from the fact that public curiosity 
ie one of thei heaviest penalties that attaches to 
froatnesc. Of the Ettrick Shepherd he had oilen 



heard, and was. weU acquaimed with his poetical 
works ; but before be reached Altrive Lake the day 
was so far spent that he requested a knot of persons 
be overtook on the roadi to direct him to eome ca- 
baret where he might lodge for the night. But 
there was no such place at hand excepting one, pre- 
viously engaged ; and as he was too modest to in. 
tnide on Mr. Hogg at such an hour, he entered a 
small plantation, selected the driest spot he could find, 
hoisted and laid flat his umbrella as a protection to bis 
head, and stretched himeelf at rest with the greatest 
sang froid-*-his bed the cold earth, and his curtains a 
leafy screen and the open sky. To ordinary men 
tbe consequences of such an experiment would 
have been a terrible cold, asthma, or consumption; 
but the Lieutenant is so far from being an ordinary 
man, that in as far as physical strength goes he 
might have figured as henchman to the hardy chief, 
tain of whom Sir Walter Scott tells the following 
story. During a winter himting excursion old Sir 
Ewen Cameron oi Lochiel, was ovei taken by night, 
loot his way, and having no cover to flee to, was 
compelled to call a halt and desire lus tail to rest 
as they best could till the following morning. — 
Snow covered the ground ; but as this was nothing 
in the days of thews and sinews of iron, higblander 
after bighlander wrapped themselves in their 
plaids, and slept more soundly on a heathery couch 
then bilious citixens sleep on beds of down. Among 
the party there happened to be a young man, grand- 
son to the chieftain, who, with the view ikM hia 
head might lie higher than his feet, was observed 
rolling a quantity of snow together. But the wrath 
of Sir Ewen was roused by what he conceived to 
be a system of degenerate luxury, and rising from 
his lair, and kicking the froxen snow ball from the 
head it supported, he exclaimed, Out upon tAee, art 
thou become eo geminate ae to reauire a pillow? — 
Mr. Pinekham, however, escaped tne snow, and tired 
as he had been with the fatiguee of the day, enjoyed 
the most profound repose until the song of birds, tbe 
bleating of sheep, and the busy hum of industry awak. 
ened him to the ei^oyment of the scenery of a sweet 
paetoral valley, arrayed in all the matron graces of 
autumn. Previouriy it had been too late, and now it 
was too early, to wait upon the shepherd ; but it was 
easy to while away the time by strolling as far as 
St. Mary's Looh^ a sheet of water, beautiful in it. 
self, which has long been married to immortal verse 
in the writings of both Scott and Hogg. At a fitting 
hour Mr, Pinekham met the author of the Queen's 
Wake, and apologized for the luishaven chin, and 
general dishabille, by stating that he had been in 
camp and not in quarters, and that camp not one of the 
most comfortable. Our old friend may have his fail, 
ings, like other men, but inhospitability is not one of 
them, and again and again he expressed his regret 
that the etranger had not come to him at once, in 
place ** o'lying out-bye like the gipsey bodies, and 
wi* far fewer haps than they carry in their creels." 
A splendid Scottish breakfast followed, to which the 
Yarrow lent its aid in the shape of trouts caught by 
the Shepherd's own hand ; and after much converse, 
tion mine host was ao much pleaeed with his guest 
that he gave him a lengthened convoy aad the bene- 
fit of a half hour's crack on a sunny knowe over, 
kwking the Loch of the Lowes, and ita sister St. Ma. 
rfs. These, and other facts, I learnt from my 
friend when he arrived in Dumfriee; and now the 
j[reat thing was to put matters in tram for the execn. 
tion of the romantic projeot he had formed. An in. 
troductlon to Mr^ Craik was immediately procured ; 
but twice he had the misfortime to miss the proper 
opportunity of presenting it personally. But his 
enthusiasm, so far from being damped, rose with the 
occasion ; and though he himself thought the scheme 
romantic, and had hoped that lengthened travel 
would banish the impression, he candidly confessed 
that it had deepened every foot he trode. On the 
third occasion, he saw the proprietor ot Arbigland, 
was favorably received, and constrained to pass the 
day imder his roof. From the first that gentleman 
had determined to grant the sailor's request ; but 
the conversation for a long time ran on Paul Jones, 
America, and many other subjects, and the poor 
Lieutenant was beginning to despair, when, as by 
accident, allusion was made to the nature of his 
errand. Mr. Craik at once said that he was wel- 
come to do what he pleased with the cottage, 
and but rarely have worde more welcome and en. 
cooraging fallen upon mortal ear. 

Mr. Pinekham was quite oveijoyed, returned to 
town a happy man, and next morning deposited with 
the writer twenty.five sovereigne to be employed in 
the repairing the cot in which Paul Jones was bora* 
ao as to render it habitable. This, considering the 
mode in which he travelled, and the economy he 
found it necessary to practice, was unquestionably a 



great stretch of gOBWoeiiy-MD aay notklng of the 
hundred and odd Scottish miles he had travelled out 
of his way to give, if possible, a palpable form to his 
enthusiasm. As the season was then far advanced 
operations were delayed till the following spring, 
when estimates were received, and the bouse repair, 
ed in the moat tasteful manner. And it is due to Mr. 
Craik to eay that he by no means squared the ex. 
penditure by the sum received, but on the contrary 
gave freely from his own purse. Tbe site of the cot- 
tage is a glade in a thriving wood on the shores of 
the Solway, with a green in front, fancifully railed in, 
and tastefully ornamented with evergreens, flowers, 
and flowering shrubs. Inside and out it is a trim cot. 
tage which may vie with similar buildings in England, 
and as the walle are whitened annually with the 
finosi lime, it is become a sort of landmark to nearly 
every sail that enters the Solway. The widow of a 
fisherman who died under highly distreesing circnm- 
stances, and who owes much to the humanity of Mr. 
Craik, tenants it rent free, and will probably close 
her eyoB under its honored roof ; and as this fact is 
generally known, almost every tar in passing the 
spot, doffs his bonnet in token of gratitude, and says 
** God bless the kind Lieutenant Pinekham.'* 



IC^ TO'WVflfllHD dt DUHFBIBt of Palmyra, Uanu 
faelurere of Mailnad Mope, havtogrenoTed their establish 
mentio Mooson, under the name otJhafee, May 4t Co, offer 10 
supply Bope of any required length (without splice) for in- 
cUnad planes of Railroads at tbe snortest notice, and deliver 
them in any of the principal cities in the United atates. As to 
the quality ot Rope, the public are referred to J. B. Jervia,£ng. 
M. li U.K. R. Co., Albany ; or Janev AichibaJd, Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, CarbouJ 
dale, Luzerne county, PeanaylTaola. 

Hudson, Columbia county, New-Yorlr, i 
January 99, ISSS. S 



NOTIGB TO MAHVFAgTITRRRgt 

SIMON FAIRMAN, of the village of lAnsingborgh, in 
(he county of Reneselaer. and state of New- York, lias invented 
and put in operation a Machine for malcing Wrought Nails 
with square points. This machine will njate ebout sUty 6d 
nails, and about forty lOd naila in a minute, and in the same 
proportion larger aises, even to spikes for shins. The naii is 
hammered and comes firom the machine completely heated to 
redness, that its capadty for being clenched Is sood and sure. 
One horse power is aafBaient to drive oim machine, and maT 
easily be applied wliere such jpower for driving macninery is in 
operation. Said Falrmanwfll make, vend and warrant ma- 
chines as above, 10 any persona who may apply for thMB as anon 
u they may be made, aad on the most reasonable terms. He 
also desires to sell one halfof hie patent right for the use of said 
machlnee throughout the United States. Any person desiring 
/arther infer mauon, or to purchase, will please to call at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village of Lan 
fingburgh.— AogustlS, 188S. ASetf RMliF 



SURVBTINO AMD BMaiMEBRIMe 



_ The subscriber manufhctures all kinds of Instruments in 
hif> profession, warranted equal, if notauperior, in principles of 
construction and workmanship to any Imported or manufao^ 
lured in the United States ; several of which are entirely new: 
among which are an Improved Compass, with a Telescope at- 
tached, by which angles can be taken with or without tbe use 
of the needle, with perfect accuracy— also, a Railroad Qoiiiom- 
eter, with two Telescopes— and a Levelling Instrument, with a 
Ooniometer attached, panleularlyaiapted te Railroad purpo- 
see. WM. J. YOUNG, 

Mathematical loetniment Maker, Ko. 9 Dock street, 

Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations are respectfolly submitled 
to Rngineers, Surreyors, and others interested.1 

Banimore, I8S3. 

Inreplvtothy Inquiries respecting ths instruments manu- 
factured D7 thee, now in use on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee with the following information. 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is ssTen. The whole num- 
ber of the " ImproTod Compass** is eighu These are all ex- 
clusive of the number In the aerrtce of the Engineer and Gra- 
duadon Departmenu 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They have 
■n fhct needed but little repairs, except fh>m accidents to which 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 

I have fonad that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my aaalstants generally, to any otbere 
in use, ana the Improved Compass is superior to any other de- 
cription of Goniometer that we nave yet tried in laying the rails 
on this Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of tiie vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any thing to desire In the formation or convenience of 
the CompsM. ItTs indeed the mostcompleielv adapted to later 
al angles of any dmple and cheap instrument that J have yet 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all others 
now in useYor laying orralla-and in fhct, when known, Ithink 
it will be as highiv appreciated for comoion snrveylng. 
Respeafully thy friend, 

JAMK8 P. STABLkR, Sunerinfbndant of Construction 

of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

PUladetohIa, February, 18U. 

Having for the last two yean maae constant nse of Mr. 
Yonnf*B ** Patent ImproTod Compaaa,'* I can safbly say I be 
lleve It to be much saperior to any other Instrument of the kind, 
now in nse, and ae each moetcheerftalif recommend it to £n- 
ghieera aad Bnrveyora. £. H. OlLL, Civil Engineer. 

Germantown, February. IBSt. 

For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. W.J, 
Toung, of Philadelphia, in which he has combined the proper- 
ties of a Theodolite with the common Level. 

I consider these Instruments admirably calculated for layfn , 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to tlw notice of Sngi- 
neera as preferable to any others for that purpose. 

^ HENRY II. CAMPBELL. EngTJhilad., 

ml ly Oermant. and Norrisc Ra i l r oad 
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i JW* tkM Bfftom €btvi«r.] 

BI«LA OP OABV£LOCH, 
On er Miis llAETiineAu't won imtemsitiiiq amd but db- 



Mothlnki, e*eii now I tee Ui«e, 
8w«6t dmixm of yon nide ftle, 

Par, flur nirmy upon the emerald tea ; 
How firm, fa m^ieicy, thy form, 
How brif bt, 'mid ocean's wlldcet atomh 
Tby lore enkindled smile ! . 

There, as the coral flower ? 
Babomely reared beneath the sunlees deep, 

Uned hf aAction'« holy power, 
Calmly thy duteous sacrifice was done, 
Meekly thy wreath of heavenly glory won, 
At Intent's placid sleep. 

Not for the world's behest 

Old the bright curlew's pluaies adorn thy hair, 
But to wake joy within a gentle breast. 

Where the spirit's light burned dim and low. 

And the course of thought miived sad and slow, 
While love was Anrent there. 

Gladly didst thou kN»k out, 

Upon the 0ierr— Aw lone loved eyry. 
And wen glad at every merry shout 

Be joyous echoed to the waiUng cry 

Of the swift wUd-fewi, circling by, 
With staitling miaatrelsy. 

Oh ! thera is beaaty in a life 
Of trath, unmanred by passion's shock, 

Unatained with worldly strife. 
And yet of sinewy vlrtae,— pore and ftee: 
And snch was thine, blest daoghierof the sea, 
The humble Oarveloch ! H. T. T. 



UTICA AND BCHENBCTTADY RAILROAD COMPANY. 
nROPOBALB wiU be received until the last Monday of Oe- 
f^ tober next, at IS o'ctock at noon~ 

For grading about sixty-five miles of the Utica and Schenec- 
tady Railroad, between the Sand Ridge on Bandera' Flats In 
Bchenectady, and the western boundary line of the town of 
Herkimer; 

For the masonry within thoae limits, embracing the culverts, 
and the abuimenu and piers of the repsetive bridges ; and 

Fbr the wooden saperstructure of bridgea across the Caya 
dutta Creek at Caughnawaga, the Oaroca Creek at Palatine 
Church, the Bast Canada Creek atHanheim, theGuiph at Lit- 
tle Palis, and Uie West Canada Cieek at Herkimer. 

The line will be divided Into sections of about one mile each, 
and prepared for examination, and mape, profiles and plans 
deposited for inspection with W. C. Young, the chief engineer, 
ai Sch ene ctady, ten days previous to theiiine above mentioned. 

Blank forms ormoposafa will be fiimished at an early day at 
the company's oOBes at Schenectady, Palatine, Little Falls and 
Utica. * 

The names of peraons to whom cottracts are awarded (who 
will HOC he permitted to sub-contract the same) will be made 
kiiowB,at Schenectady oafthe SOlh day of October, when it will 
he required that the grading proceed without delay, wherever, 
andsoon as titles to the lands are acquired by the company : 
that the culveits and small bridgea be completed by the irstof 
Augnst next; that the residue of the masonry and the large 
bridges he finished by the 1st of Oetolier thereaAcr; and that 
the grading be completed during the year 1835. Contractora to 
Anrnlsh security for the fUthdirperfnrmance of tlielr contracu. 

The use of ardent spirits to be prohibited in construalng the 
road. 

Proposals^ post paid, to be endorsed ''Proposals," and con 
talning tlie names of the persons oflbred as securities, lo be ad 
dreesM lo the undersigned at Schenectady, or demwiiod at the 
company's ofilce at that place. September 4, lb34. 

6. M. DAVISON, Commissioner 

s-17tc87 Utica and Schenectady Railroad Company. 

PATBNT RAIIiROAD. SHIP AND BOAT 

BPIKB8. 

t3* T^^t Troy Iron and Nail Kaciory keep consiantly To 
sale every extensive assortment of Wrought Spikes aodMailsi 
from a to 10 inches, manufactured by the subscriber*s Faieii 
Machinery, which after five years successful operation and 
now almost universal use in the United States (as well as £n 
gland, where the nubecriber obtained a Paieni,} are found »u 
perlor to any ever offered in market. 

Railroad Companies may be supplied with Spikes having 
countersink heads sniiable to the noles In iron rails, to anv 
amoantandton short notice. Almost atl the Railroads now in 
progreesin the United States are fastened with Spikes made at 
the above named factory ^for which purpose they are found in- 
valuable, as their adheelon is more than double any common 
epikee made by the hammer. 

t:^ All orders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. T., will be 
punctually attended to. 

HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 
Tro N.Y.July,lMI. * 

ALBANY SBED STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE- 

— posrroRY, 

, The sttbeeriber having resumed the charge of tho 
above estabtiahment, is now enabled to furnish tra 
'dersand othen with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, 
upon very favorable terms, and of the growth of 
1833, warranted of the best quality. 
The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
crowing and savingof Seeds, and none will bo sold at this estab- 
Oahment excepting thoee raised expreesly for it, and by experi- 
eBcedeeedemen; and thoee kinds Imported which cannot be rais- 
•d to perfection la this country; these are fVom the beat houses 
In Bwape, and may be relied upon as genuine. 

It ia earneslly requested whenever there ate any (kilureshere 
after, they should be repreeented to the subscriber; not that it Is 
poBBible to obviate unfavorableseaaons and circumstances but 
that satisfaction may be rendered and perfectton approximated. 
ALa»-French Lucem, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
mulBe Mangel Wurtsel, Yeitow Locus^ Ruu Baga.aad 
Ttenlp Seeds, well worth the attention of fkrmtrZ 
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W. THORBURN, 
. « u M.^ ^ 347 N. Market st. (opposite Poet Oflice. 
V* Mr. Thoibvm Is alao Agent for thefoUowing publicationa, 
^ wit:-^Bw YoBK FAEMaa and American Gardener's Mag 
■siM ; Msos4ncs' Maoazus and Register of Inventions and 
iBMOVfBMBts ; AjnaiCAif lUiLaoAo JoiraiiAL and Advocate 
2f l5?^¥?'^^5"*^» •ndtheNaw-YoaxAjftmiCAa,/>«i. 
i|r,7W- yes«y,and asmf- frmUp : eiHUr or a// of which may be 



T RAILROAD AND CANAL MAP. 

HIS long pconiised Map is now ready for thoee who wish 
It. IUsiaeisMby40inches. It la put up in a convenient poc- 
ket form, in morocco covers, and accompanied by over 70 pages 
of letter press, giving a concise description of, or reference to, 
each Road and Canal delineated on the map. It will also be put 
up la J^Us Pi^per covers, so as to be forwarded by mail to any 
part of the country ; the poetage of which, cannot exceed 44, 
and probably not 85 cents, to any oart of the county. 

Publiahed at 3S Wall street, N. Y , by " 

AlStf D. K. MINOR It J. £. CHALLiS. 



BURVBTORS' INSTRUMBNTS* 

Compasses ol various sixes and of superior quality 
warranted. 

Leveling InsirumeniB, large and email sixes, with high mag- 
nifying powers witl) glasses made by Troughton, together wiiii 
i. large assorimeni of Englnecrins Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by £. k O. W. BLUNT, ia4 Water mreet, 

J31 6t corner of Maidenlaiie. 



PATBHT HAMMBBUSD SHIP, BOAT, AMD 
&AII<BOAD SPIKBB. 



BTBPHBMSOH, 

Bmkierqfa 9uperior atyle of ^aaaejiger Car • for Railroad 
No. 964 Ellsabethstreet, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 

tl*R>AILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examiit 
hese Car* ; a specimen of which may be seen on thai part n 
tie New-York and Harlttm Railroad, now In operation. 

Jiritf " 

R AIIiROAD CAR IVHBBIiB ARD BOXBB* 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CA8TIN08. 



. ^ Railroad Spikee of every description required, made at 
the Albany Spike Factory. 

Bpikaa made at the at>ovc Factory sre recommended to the 
public as superior to any thing ot the kind now in use. 

Ship and Boat Spikes made full size under the head, so as 
not to admit water. 

Orders may be addressed to Messrs. ERASTUd CORNING 
It CO., Albany, or to THOMAS TURNER, at the Factory, 
Troy, N. Y. sepClS^ly 

RAIIi-WAT IRON. 

1 Flat Bart in 

C^ Ninely.five tons ot I inch by i Inch, | lengtlivof Hiolfi 

900 do. 14 do. i do. | feei counter sunk 

40 do. l| do. I do. I holes, ends cut at 

800 do. S do. I do. [an angle of 4a de. 

800 do. 'i\ do. I do. I greoa with spli- 

soon expected. | cingplaies, nails 

J (o suit. 
850 do. of Ed^e Rails of 86 lbs. per yard, with the requisite 
cfiairs, keys and pins. 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33. and 30 inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and or 00 Inches diameter for Loco 
motive wheels 

Axles of 34, S|, 3(, 3, 3|, 31, and 3^ Inches diameter for BaU 
wayCara and Locomotives of patent iron. 

The above will be sold free ol duty, to State Governinei;i< 
and Incorporated Governments, sua me Drawback laken in 
part payment. A. Ii G. RALSTON. 

Souiii Front street, Philadelpiiia. 
Models and samples orallihedurercni kinds of Rails, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use, both in thi» 
country and Oreat Britain, wiJi be exhibited to those disposed to 
examine them. dTloieowr 

TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. ^ 

(^ The subscriber having erected extensive machlneiy for 
the manufacture of the Iron Work for Railroad Cars, and hav 
ing made arrangements with Mr. Phlneaa Davis, patentee of 
the celebrated wire chilled wheels, will enable hhn to fit up at 
short notice anv number of cars which may be wanted. 

The superiority of the above Wheels haa been fully tested 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, where they have been In 
constant use for some months past. Having flttod up Wheels 
for six hundred Cars, the subscriber flattera himself that he can 
execute orders in the above line to the satisfaction of persons 
requiring such work. The location of the shop being on the 
tide- waters of the Chesapeake Bay, will enable him to ship the 
woA to any of the Atlantic ports, on as reasonable terms as 
can be offiired by any perM>n. All orders will be executed wiili 
despatch, and the work warranted. When there are but a few 
setts wanted, the chills and patterns are to be furnished, or the 
company pay the expense or making the same, and if required, 
will be sent with the wheels. All Wheels furnished and fitted 
by the subscriber will have no extra charge on account of the 
patent right. 

Samples of the above Wheels, which have been broken to 
show their superiority, may be seen at the office of the Railroad 
Journal ; at the Depot of the Boston and Providence Railroad, 
Boston ; and at Jooa Aniold*s shoji, near the Broad street 
House, Philadelphia. All orders directed to j. W. dc E. PAT 
TERSON, BalUmore, or to the subscriber, Joppa Ml Us. Little 
Gunpowder Poat-Ofllce, Baltimore countv, Maryland, will 
be attended to. DEAN WALKER, a 3o 



LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

ipr THE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIA6ECOMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, respectflilly inform the public, and es 
necially Railroad andf Transportation Companies, that they 
have becmne sole proprietors of certain improvements in the 
construction of Locomotive Engines, and other railway car- 
riagea, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United Sutes 
Engineers, by letters patent ftom the iJnited Statea, and that 
they are prepared to execute any orders fer the construction ot 
LocoDioUve Engines. Tenders, Jftc. with which they may be 
favored, and plMge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagemenu thoy may make in ntereine to this line ul 
business. 

They have already In their possession the requisite appara- 
us fur the coostruciion of three clssHes of engines, viz. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and vix tons. 

The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following rates of speed, vis. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at a t^ed of 16 miles per 
hour ; a four ton engine at a speed of 21 1 2 miles per hour. 
Their oerformance in other respects will be warranted to equal 
that or the lisat English engines of the same class, with respect 
not only to their emciency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
to their durability, and the cheapneas and facility of their re- 
pairs. 

Tne encines will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal- 
plneSwoon, coke, or any other fuel hitherto used in locomorivv 
engines. 

The terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode 
rate, than thoee on which engines of the same class can be 
procured from abroad. 

Alt orders for engines, dec. and other oommunlcatlnns in re- 
ference to the suldect, will be addressed to the subscriber, in tlie 
city of PhUadelpbia, and shall receive prompt attention. 
By order of the Company, 

WILLIAM NORRI8, Secretary. 

December 3d, 1433. 

Fr fbrther information on this subject see No. 40, page 
77S, Vol. 8, of RaUroad Journal. 



_ Also, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels comtdete 
at'tlie JefTerson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory aad Foun- 
dry, Peterson, N.J. All orders addressed to the subscribers 
at Paierson, or 60 Wall street, New*7ork, will be promptly at 
tended to. Also, CAR 8PH1N08. 

Also, Flange Tires turned complete. 

J8 ROGERS, KETCHUMIiOROSVCNOR. 



MOVBLTT 1irORKB» 

Near Dry Dock, New-York. 

THOMAS B. 8TILLMAN, Manufacturer ol Steam 

EiigiDeSyBoilere, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathee, Preaaes, 
and other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott*s Patent Tubular Boil 
era, which are warranted, for safety and economy, to besope 
rior to any thing of the kind heretorore useif. The fullest 
assurance is given that work shall be done well, and dn rea 
sonable terms. A share of public patronage is respectfully 
solicited. mis 




INSTRUM£MT2^ 

tfURinSTIMO AND MAUTIOAI. IMSTaUBtKHfT 

BIANUFACTORT. 

37- EWIN k UEARTTE, at the sign of the Q,uadrant, 
No. 68 South street, one door north ol the Uttlon Hotel, Baiti 
more, beg leave to inl'orm their firiends and the public, eape- 
ciaiiy Engineeis, that they continue to manufacture to order 
and Iceep for sale every descriptloo of Instruments in tim above 
brancbcH, which they can furnish at theshonest notice, and on 
fair terms. Instruments repaired Iwlth care and promptitude. 

For proof of .{the high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instruments are held, ihev respectfully beg leave to tMder to 
the public perusal, the following certificates 
distinguished scientific attainments. 



Icatea from gentleman ol 



To Cwin k Heartie. — Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, i now offer you my opinion of the Instruments 
made at your establishment, for the Baltimore and Oliio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have been given at a much 
earlier period, but wa« intentlonallT Jelayed, in order to afford 
a longer time for the trial of the L.strumeiits, so chat I could 
«lMak with the greater confidence of their merits, if such tho 
should be found to possess. 

It i« with mucii pleasure I can now stale that notwilhstaadinA 
ilie InBirumenta in the eervico procured from our northern ci- 
ties arc considered good, I have a decided preference for thoee 
manuiectured by you. Of the whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
last twelve months, except from the occasional Imperfection of 
a screw, or from accidents, to which sli Instruments are liable 

Thejf possess a firmness and stability, and at the same time 
a neatness and beautv of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists engaged in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them aa being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged lu Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments of superior workmanship. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 
Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 

Railroad. 

I have examined with care several Engineers' Instmmenta 
of your Manufacture, naitleularly Spirit levels, and Sinrvey* 
or*s Compaases ; and take pleasure in expressing my opinion 
of tlie excellence of die workmanship. The parts of the levels 
ap|)eared well proportioned to secure faciliir in use« and accu- 
racy and perroanciic> In adiustmcnts. 

Theec instruments seeme*! to ne to possess all the modern 
imjLrovement of construction, of wiitch so many have be^n 
nia'tc within ihetse few yeari* ; atid I iiave no doubt but they 
will srivc every satialacuun wh« n u*rd in tli« field. 

WILLIAM HO WAllD, U. 8. Civil Engineer. 

Daltinioro, May let, 18S3. 

To MessrsEwin and Heariie— Asiyou have asked metogtve 
my opinion ol the merirs of those instruments ofyourmann- 
tacture which I have cither used or examined, I cheerfully state 
that as far as my opportunities of my becoming sqaainted with 
their Qualities have gone, I have great reason to think welloff 
the skill displayed in their construction. The neatness of their 
workmanship has been the subject ol frequent remark' by my 
self, and of the accuracjr ot their performance I have received 
satisfactory assurance from others, who«e opinion I respect, 
and who have had them for a considerable time in use. The 
efforts you have made since your establishment in this city, to 
relieve us of the necessity o I sending elsewhere for what we 
may want in our line, deserve the unqualified approbation aad 
our warm encouragement. Wishing you all tho success whicli 
yourenterprixeso well merits, I remain, yours, lie. 

B. H. LATROBE, 

Civil Engineerlnthe service cf the Baltimore and Ohio B^all 
road Company. 

A number of other letters are in our possesion and might b* 
iotrodaced, but are too lengthy. We should be happyc 
submit them, upon application, to aay parson dcalroua of^peroa 
iug the aame. mSf 
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Bu.TUioai iND Obio Railiud. — Tha groaa it 
eiipia on the Gnithedporiionofthiiroad for [barei 
tiiilinf lit October, from toUi on pniieDgera am 
merchvtdiia, wars #205,436. The iiemi were 94, 
H4paaaenger*, payios tSS.lSl, and 561,131 lona o 
ineTcliaadiie, pifing 8116,355. 
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TsxHTUN AND Philadelphia Road 
uaderataDd thai the whole tine of ihe spti 
(lid Railroad between Phitadelpbia a 
TrentoD will open for the first time early 
next week. This road is about thirty 
in length, and is one of the best constructed 
and most direct and level in the country- 
K> tRUch Bo, that it is calculated that the 
whole dJHtance may be travelled, on ex. 
traordinary occasions, in about one hour. 
The usual time will in all probability be 
about an hour and a half. 

A depot is in prepanttion in Kensington, 
where omnibuses frain all purrs of the city 
will arrive at, and depnTt from, with passen- 
gers. 



It is with great pleasure that ' 
following friim our esteemed friend, and we 
solicit Ihe attention of all who 
in the construction of railroads to its 
lents. 

We have no room this week for remarks, 
but ahall recur shortly to the subject ; in 
tbg mean time ahall be bappy to learn tha 
opinion of some of out scientific correspon- 
dootf.— [Ed. M. M.] 

Xs Ibe Editor of tha M^h«nij.' H^aai»: 

My dear Sir, — Agreeably to your request, 



I now give you the particulars of my patent 
for the application of caoutchouc, or Indian 
rubber, in solution, to ropes used on the in- 
clined planes of railroads, and shafls of 

My specification states that the ropes t 
now used on the inclined planes of railroadi 
by being exposed to the weather, are liable 
to decay and become rotten, as well as Co 
great expansion and contraction, and that I 
propose to prevent such decay and variation 
in length, by covering said ropes, or the si 
parate strands of which such ropes are con 
posed, befure being spun into ropes, or whe 
10 spun, but before being used, with caou 
:houc, or India rubber, dissolved in the pi 
ified napthaof coal tar, in Barbadoes tar, i 
petroleum^ in sulphuric ether, in spirits of 
turpentine, or in such other substance as 
possesses the power or property ofdissolving 
caoutchouc or India rubber, and permitting it 
to dry into its hard state without being cli 



In i 



) the 



announcing tny improvement 
lie, through the medium of your valuable 
journal. Mechanics' Magazine, and Railroad 
Journal, I trust to your kindness to offer 
(ch remarks on its utility to parties interest- 
id in railroads with inclined planes already 
lade, as well as those now making, that, by 
s adoption, an immense annual expenditure 
for ropes would be saved, and the dread of 
their breaking entirely done away with, 
thereby aflbrdmg perfect security to passen- 
gers in passing inclined planes. Even the 
knowledge and conviction of that security 
may be the cause of constructing railroads 
with inclined planes in mountainous districts, 
where, without it. It would be looked on m 
impracticable. Your's, truly, 

Patrick Mackik, M. D. 
29lb October, 1834. 

All communications may be addressed 
'o you, or to your humble servant at the 
Albany Hotel, No. 31 Courtlandt st., New. 
York. 



[Ctrretpomdenct rf Ike Jamaal of Cimiii*Tct^ 

RATTLiaHlKB GoLD MiMKB, ( 

Stff<>rd Co., V:, Oct. T, 1834. { 
Tba following ia a gaologieal daacription ol tha 

piIdreBioiia of Virginia. 

In paaaing from tide water to ihe Blue Ridga, the 

whole coDDlry ii anduUting, conaiiliiig of hilla of 

moderate alevalioD, intaraaotad wilh valliaa or ra. 

Tinaa of moderaie depth. The aoil for tha moat put 



■ compoeed of briihl red clay, highlf colored with 
he oxide of iron, and rortnad from tha deeompoaitiun 
irToriical lamina of Talcoaa alaie or ichiat. Ai you 
ipproach the mBuliferaui Teins, thii red clay be- 

noted \ty the aciionof ifae almoiphere, ind mechani- 
.Ily apread upon tbe aurbce for aomo diitanca by 
a action of the roini and ploughing, and ihe like, 
from year lo year. At Ifae dialance of ao me limes a 
few incheiand aomelimei a few feet below the sur- 
face ofibia bright red aoil, ia found the laic or (al> 
ooaa alale, generally ol a grseaiah grey color, soapy 
' e touch, and 01 a ereasy iuatre. Thi* rack ia 
TalktehUfer of Germany, and ie commonly 
ya Ifaroufboul the world in gold mining dialriuls, 
aa the slue peculiar lo gold regions, 
.f laBgneBis from 30 to 40 per cen(^ 
tiO per cent,, and oxide of iron, allu- 
r, in smsll and variable proponions. 
imincB of ihia ilale RIO vertical, and 
with iron pyrilas, containing gold iq 
very much Itka thick gold leaf. 
BB arc gonerally richer in gold when 
e along side of a quarli vein. The 
veriicul walla of while flint comain. 
and freqaantly iron pyriioa and spe- 
* - -'lully ciystaliiad. 



as gold alate, oi 
composed 
: from 50 li 
I and sal phi 
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fourth pai( of an inch lo six or eight feet. Alt these 

found tMiwean and psriltel to tbe layers of 

I extend longiludioally in a direction 41 1-9 

degrees North East. Somelimes the gold is found 

reins in large maases. and aumeiimes dia. 

iribuled through the saais ia fine Rraioa, and hiddeo, 

LI were, by [he oxide otiron. Frequenliy speci- 

tna of this kind ate rich when no gold ie exiemally 

iiple. Sometimes the large or main vein la found 

be rich, and then again [he gold ia abaantfrom it 

allogelher. In such cases the gold ii generally found 

in parallel thread Tains frequently at soma disiance 

from the Urge ur principal vein, Somelimea ihoae 

Jus dip like coal atraia, and paaa imder river* and 

te again ; and again they are cu[ asunder by 

reams, and Ihr rocke of the vein broken or ground 

sand, by allritionB, ifae gold waahed down the 

ream in griiina and overapread wiih gravel. A* 

ess grains of f;old arc iiidaatruclible, Ihey srs not 

ifrequoi'ily carried bv currenls and floods down 

lo secondary reifioiic, ii hare ihey aaai>[ in foiming 

waandatone, conglomerale and ihe like. Thrae 

depoaila of gold are often very rich, and much of tha 

gold of Virginia ia obuinad by oarelnlly washing the 

sand found ai the bonom of the gravel in the slraama 

and low grounda. 

0(har mauls are aaually aaaocisted with ihe gold 

the veiiiB and in Ihe slat*. I have never failed lo 

id a greater or lass portion of silver. I hsvs also 

some inatanoaa, found copper and blende, anlimony 

I J galena. In many inaiancea the autpfaurel of iron 

hepaiie pyriiee tnay b« said to ha the dwelling 

place of the gold. 

Thia whole gold region ia based upon sranits. snd 

evidently t>etoDga lo (hat formalion which Profeasor 

Blumanbach denominaise ihe saoond olsas ofprimi. 

. tocka. A* yet I have noi diacoverscl thai they 

eontsin way organic rs nIm. 

Very rsspMlAilIy yeora. 
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[From a Corretpondent of N, Y, American*] 
Nkw York and Erie Railroad. — Tho success of 
this important work may now be considered as cer- 
tain. I met a few days since at Binghamtoni with 
Judge Wright, who was then on bis return from 
Lake Erie* where he had been to examine the route 
for the termination of the Railroad. He informed 
me that be had ascertained tttat ilie \evul of tho lake 
may be attained without diflicuUy ni about midway, 
between the villages of Dunkirk and Portland, and 
will probably be continued to each. The route of 
the western division is found to be highly favorable ; 
passing up the Canisteo ; thence to or near Angelica, 
in AUegeny county. The eastern section is still 
more favorable, if possible, I am also informed, 
than heretofore reported. 1 learned from Mr. 
Seymour, that its most sanguine friends will 
be disappointed in this part of the route, as but onet 
and possibly not even one, stationary power will be 
necessary to reach the Hudson River. The survey 
is now nearly completed to the river; and the maps 
and estimates will probably bo ready at an early pe- 
riod of the session of the Legislature, when we shall 
expect to see a liberal spirit evinced by those whose 
duty it is to foster and developo alike the resources 
of every part of the State. 

Now is the time, I think, to call another Conven- 
tion upon the subject. Sufficient information may 
be laid laid before it lo enable it to act understand 
iogly as well as efficiently. It should be held on the 
line, say at Binghamton, or Oswego ; and mea- 
sores adopted to insure a fuH representation from the 
city and all those counties interested in its success. 
It would doubtless be well attended. 

Chsnanoo Canal. —The Canal Commissioners 
met at Binghamton on the 14th instant to decide 
upon the termination of the Canal. Several routes 
were surveyed, and of course had Ihelr advocates ; 
but the decision was a judicious one,— passing 
through the centre of the village to the point where 
the two rivers unite. 



Account of a Visit to Mexico. 
Xalapa, U. S. Mexico, June 28, 1834. 
To the Eklitor of the Mechanics* Maga2ine : 

Deak Sir, — You will recollect that we sailed 
from New-York on the 21st ult. for Vera Cruz. 
Nothing worthy of note occurred until the 2d 
of June, at which time we came into contact 
with a water spout, lat. 29^ 3' north, long. 74° 

west from Greenwich. The cabin passengers 
were below al breakfast. The second mate, 
who had char|;e on deck, gave us a sudden 
alarmt by hastily reporting at the cabin gang- 
way, " A water-spout off the weather-bow, sir!" 
Those of us who were aware of the dangerous 
consequences of coming in contact with one of 
these aerial missiles of destruction, immediate- 
ly arose from our seats and ascended on deck. 
Here we beheld a meteor, grand and beautiful 
indeed. It approached us in all its elemental 

frandeur, towering to the clouds, and looking 
own to scorn the power of man. Its dis- 
tance from us, at this period, might have been 
about two miles, and, as tho In <>oze was very 
light, we were completely expc^cd lo its effects 
in case it should make towards us. It was 
watched attentively for a few minutes, when it 
was observed to settle very much, and, it was 
supposed, had broken. It was also judged that 
its course was such that it would not strike us 
in case of its renewal. We were shortly con- 
vinced of our error. The passengers were 
scarcely re-seated at the breakfast! table, when 
the second officer again reported, '* It is making 
for us, sir !" The captain immediately went 
upon deck, and in an instant afler cried out 
at the top of his voice, *' All hands on deck ; 
passengers on deck to lend a hand !" I have 
said the wind was light ; moreover, it was a 
leading wind, and previous to our seeioff the 
water spout, we had every sail set that could be 



made to draw. On the first call to deck, the 
studdin'.sails were taJ^en in, so that at the last 
call by the captain, we had all other sails set, 
from royals downwards. On our reaching the 
I deck the dreadful missile was not more than 
-100 fathoms from us. It had renewed its, for- 
|mer height and magnitude, and came booming 
on at our devoted craft with a loud rushing 
noise, in all its terrific grandeur, threatening 
us with instantaneous destruction. To clue 
up sails was impossible, therefore every tiling 
was "let fly," sheets, halyards, &ic. All was 
now done that could be done. The state of 
suspense and intense anxiety for a few mo- 
ments is more easily conceived than described. 
Some were at prayer, audibly or otherwise, 
and all were motionless. It came upon us 
midship, the first contact heeling the vessel to 
the leeward. When about half over, the vessel 
righted, and when it left us it gave us a heel to 
the windward. Not a sail was rent nor a spar 
carried away. Not a man was injured, neither 
did a drop of water fall on deck. 

Previous to the water-spout reaching us it 
was thin— in fact, was easily seen through ; but 
after it had passed it, seemed to increase in 
density and opacity ; hence, agreeably to the 
best received theory, it is probable that the 
water-spout, at the time it struck the vessel, 
had not been in its renewed state (before al- 
luded to) a ^ufiftcient time to have become me- 
chanically charged with water, otherwise it 
would have burst upon us and inundated, if it 
had not destroyed us. The diameter of the 
spout at the bottom was about forty feet, and 
it was very attentively and closely observed 
as it approached. That it had all the charac- 
teristics of a whirlwind is certain, and the spray 
which was thrown off ttau^entiaUy from its 
exterior, showed most conclusively that it gy. 
rated in a spiral form, its motion being up- 
ward, thus raising water upon principles some- 
what resembling those of Archimedes' screw. 
Its revolution was against the sun — i. e., from 
right to left. I do not mean to have it under- 
stood that I am by any means convinced that 
the water in these meteors is always raised ; it 
may, and probably does, sometimes descend 
from the clouds. When the water is raised 
mechanically from the ocean, it will be salt ; 
when it descends from the clouds it will be 
fresh ; but we have so few authentic accounts 
of their bursting on the ocean ^ that I am inclined 
to the belief that they are neither more nor less 
than whirlwinds raising sea- water the same as 
they raise objects upon the land. 

This spout was first seen at half past 7 A. M., 
and at this time the barometer was one-eiffhth 
of an inch lower than it was an hour before. 
Just previous to our contact, the barometer had 
fallen an additional eighth of an inch, and im- 
mediately after the spout hail passed us it was 
the same. An hour after the last observntion, 
the barometer had ascended to the same height 
which it had previous to the appearance of the 
spout. 

The aspect of the heavens was cloudy, some- 
what broKen, but having little motion. Some 
of the clouds were more elevated than others, 
the cumulo-stratus and nimbus of Howard. 
No rain had fallen during the morning. 

The following statement will exhibit at one 
view the states of the barometrr and thermome- 
ter during the interval of time included in the 

above account, viz. : 

Banim. 
Inches. 

At half past 6 A.M. - - 29.75 

When the water-spout was first 
seen, at half past 7 A« M., 25 
to 30 minutes before striking 
us, 20.625 

Just previous to the spout's stri- 
king us - - - • 20.5 

rmmediately after do. do. 20k^ 

One hour after the last obssrva- 
tion, .... 20.75 

In the third observation the thermometer was 

not noted for want of time. 
The above is only a slight additional proof of 
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the immense value which the barometer has 
for purposes of practical navigation. It is true 
that experience and prudence in commanders 
of vessels often preserve them in dangerous 
circumstances by taking the necessary pre. 
cautions, but this is no reason why every ad- 
ditional security should not be given to the 
lives and property of our seamen and mer. 
chants. £2 very vessel which traverses the 
ocean should have an accurate barometer, 
which should be carefully and punctually at- 
tended to, and registered in the log book. 

Our passage through, or rather across, the 
'gulf or Day of Mexico, was tedious and unplea- 
sant, a remark that will apply to the whole 
passage from New-York to vera Cruz; the 
weather being very warm, and our accommo- 
dations on board very much limited. I hare 
heard the splendor and beauty of the tropical 
skies extolled so much and so often, that I took 
it for grantetl I was to have a feast of vision 
which would in some degree compensate for 
the inconveniences of an imprisonment of ma- 
ny days upon the domains of Neptune. But, 
alas, disappointment came. There is infinitely 
more splendor and elasticity (if I may he allow- 
ed the expression) in our northern skiea^ par- 
tioularly m a clear November night,. It is 
true, wesee some stars in tropical climes which 
are not visible to us at home ; but there is a 
lassitude, a certain je ue scais quoi, that tiikes 
away all the zest for me. 

On the 18th of June, we entered the harbor 
of Vera Cruz, very much to our gratification. 
I believe few persons could be found wfaewvhUl 
not prefer terra firma to the deceitftil aiid frea. 
cherous j^If of Mexico. After having under- 
gone an mspection by the visiting surgeon* and 
he having ascertained that there were no cases 
of cholera among us, the Vera Cruzans behi|^ 
very apprehensive of another visit from tlUs 
Protean disease, we were permitted to laad. 
Some of us had been unwell for a few days pre- 
vious, owing to our having been beoahnsd and 
exposed to excessive heat for some days in the 
gulf. We were moreover informed that fliere 
were cases of vomito in the city, and therefore 
determined to remain on board a day or two« 
until we should b^ome in a slight degree, at 
least, acclimated. 

At sunrise the next morning, a scene, novel 
and very interesting to an American, present- 
ed itself to our view. The atmosphere was 
unusually clear and transparent, and a gen- 
tle sea breeze gave it a wnolesome and grat- 
eful feeUng. Directly in front of us lay 
the antique and ruinous looking city of Vera 
Cruz, with its gorgeous domes, and struc- 
tures of various appearances, and architecture, 
mostly partaking of the Moorish style. In our 
rear lay tha castle of San Juan de Ulua; on 
our left the mountain of San Martin, reaching 
to the clouds, with other mountains ; and 
islands and bays of greater or less extent. In 
some of these bays, at a distance of from one to 
three miles, many fishing boats were to be seeBt 
the crews of which seemed to be busily em- 
ployed in their avocation. In a south-westerly 
direction the Orizaba, 17,400 feet in height, 
rose in all its majesty, its snow-capped sum- 
mit poising its everlasting congelation far above 
the access of man. The rays of the rising sun 
were reflected from this peak in the softest 
roseate hues conceivable. 

At the expiration of two days on board, we 
landed at the Mole, and, having passed the cus- 
tom house without difficulty, took up our 
abode at a very neat and comfortable nouse, 
kept by Mr. Wm. Fulton, an American, whose 
politeness and attention are well calculated to 
insure custom, and give general satisfaction. 

Vera Cruz is a regularly laid out city, its 
streets running at ri^t angles to each other, 
and most of them are of a spacious width ; sooqmb 
of the cross streets are, however,, narrow ai^ 
filthy ; in fact much could not be said in praise 
of the cleanliness of any ptfrt of the ciqr vvhieh 
we saw. The number of dead, and, of course, 
putrif|ring animals, and other filth, which lie 
m^dinereut parts ofi»qi city, would vitiate and 
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render the atmosphere unhealthy in a much 
higher latitude. The streets are well paved 
and have wide side walks, which are formed 
of a cement made with Ume, sand, and shells, 
whioh acquires a peculiar hardness, and is very 
durable. I do not know that any particular 
proportion of these substauces is required, and 
am mclined to believe the judgment of the ma- 
ker is the guide. The houses of this city have 
all of them flat roofs, and are covered with ce. 
ment ; particular pains are taken to keep tliem 
perfectly clean, in order to preserve the purity 
of the rain water, which runs from them into 
lanpe eistems. 

The public buildings of Vera Cruz consist of 
a palace, in which are the Government House, 
prison, &c.» a Custom House, several church- 
es, one or two convents, a theatre, hospitals, 
barracks, and some few others of minor im. 
nortanee. The pubtic square, or plaza, is suf- 
aoientlj spacious, but far from being elegant or 
•ttraettve in any particular. It has on the 
north side the Palace, an ordinary looking 
building ; on the east, the Cathedral, an old 
building of mixed architecture, principaliv 
Moorish ; on the south and west, ranges of 
buildings having dwellings above and shops 
under the piazzas or " portales," below. The 
dwellings are generally commodious, having 
large, higby and airy apartments. Some of them 
are elegant, having towers or turrets on their 
roofs, fuimirably adapted for enjoying the sea 
breeze, a luxury inappreciable m latitude 19° 
11' north. 

The increasing prevalence of that dreaded 
disease and scourge of this place, the vomitOf* 
(a disease differing somewhat from the yellow 
fever of the United States and Havana,) and 
the oppressive heat and danger of exposing our- 
selves to the sun, compelled us to limit our ex- 
cursions and examinations more than we de- 
sired. During the time we remained in the 
city, the average height of the barometer vr^s 
29.96 inches, and that of the thermometer, in 
the shade, 87°. The thermometer is often at 
this elevation in midsummer in New- York, but 
the heat of the sun is nornear so oppressive as 
at Vera Cruz. In the cool of Che evening, 
however, we sometimes ventured upon a ram- 
ble. ThjB gpreat place of resort for the Vera 
Cruzans, (the " Battery*' of Vera Cruz,) is the 
Mole, which is now in a very dilapidated and 
decaying condition. It is said that its repair 
has been in contemplation fur a long tui^e. 
One thing is certain — if not soon repaired, it 
vvill be totally destroyed. But the climate of 
Mexico m these parts is admirably adapted to 
tbe production of procrastination among its in- 
habitants : '*Manana," (to-morrow,) is ^e 
word with them. The Mole, as it is, is invalua- 
ble to the citizens of Vera Cniz, it being a 
place to which they resort for enjoying the sea 
breeze, social chit-chat, and the burning of to- 
bacco, whieh both sexes are in the habit of do- 
main their mouths. 

The public walk, '* Alameda," lies in a south- 
easterly direction from the city, commencing 
at the eastern gate and extending about a third 
of a mile in an easterly direction. This, at 
some former period, must have been a beauti 
fuly spacious, and shady promenade. Some few 
of the trees which were ptiinted in rows on 
each side, are still sianding. The way betwen 
these rows is well paved, and stone seats of a 
neat construction and appearanoe are placed 
along* at intervale, on the sides, for the ac- 
commodation of the promenaders. 

The defence of Vera Cruz, in a military 
point of view, is very stroxiff. The principal 
fortification is the castle of San Juan oe Ullca. 
This is situated on an island to the northward 
of the town, distant about half a mile. It ap. 
pmun to be the well constructed work of skiUhl 
and competent engineers. It has a fine arma- 
ment of cannon, mortars, &e., immense tanks 
for holding water, and can garrison 3000 men. 



* 'Vh9 remady nott relied imon and univerMUy and 
Ibr this diseaae, it large doset or Urns or lemon joioe and 
sweat oil, rapaaied until an optratioa ii prodoced. 



It is a quadrangular fort, with four bastion 
fronts, one of which, the south-western, is 
bounded by the water of the harbor, having a 
depth of five fathoms close to the wall. On tnis 
front, larre ring bolts are inserted and secured 
in tile wall for the purpose of mooring shipping, 
to protect it from the violence of the norlkerSf 
violent hurricanes peculiar to the gulf of Mexi- 
co. The other three fronts are bounded partly 
partly by the water of the harbor, and partly 
bv a deep and wide ditch or moat covered by a 
glacis. This work is said to have cost about 
thirty-five millions of dollars ! Report says that 
the King of Spain, when informed of its cost, 
went to his palace window, tii Spaing to look at 
it, observing, that a fort which cost so much 
ought to be visible from all quarters of the 
globe. A similar work in the United States 
would cost about $600,000. 

The population of Vera Cruz does not proba. 
biy exceed five thousand souls at the present 
time. The former population is said to have 
been from 13 to 15,000, when it had a flourish- 
ing commerce. The causes which have con- 
tributed to this retrogression are various and 
evident : 1st, The unsettled and insecure state 
of its commerce during the first and succeed- 
ing revolutions and internal commotions, which 
have existed in a greater or If ss degree for the 
last fifteen years ; 2d, The Insalubrity of the 
climate is so great, that foi-eigners and others 
will not risk an exposure . in it without com- 
parative inducements, and no .other induce- 
ment can generally exist than that pf acquiring 
wealth, and since the accomplishment of thin 
is almost entirely dependent upon a flourishing 
commerce, it follows that whatever is detri- 
mental to this branch of human industry, is al. 
so detrimental to the prosperity of the city. 
Since the establishment of tne present form of 
government, the duties are so onerous astio 
crush what ought to have been supported and 
fostered, and the immoral tendency of <inu^. 
gling ia thereby introduced. But it may be 
urged in reply, that the expense's of a newlv 
formed government of a young nation, whicli 
has just thrown off the yoke of bondage, must 
be borne and obtained in such a way that the 
people may be least sensible of it. This may 
be true ; but if the people are not sufficiently in- 
telligent to know what most promotes their 
prosperity, they are hardly fit for a republican 
form of government. The ruinous effects of 
the retrogression of commerce upon this city 
cannot escape the casual glance of the stran- 
ger. 

The harbor of Vera Cruz is objectionable on 
many accoun^, but it might be greatly im- 
proved. Vessels are now obliged to discharge 
by means of lighters or launcl^, and they are 
much exposed to the hurricanes called north- 
ers, which come in with great violence from 
the north and west. The construction of a 
breakwater from the westernmost point of the 
reef, about half a mile to the northward of the 
castle, could easily be effected, and would ren- 
der the harbor comparatively seizure and safe. 

The soil in the viciuity is mostly sand and 
unproductive, consequently vegetables bear a 
very high price. The market, however, is 
tolerably good. 

This place will always be memorable in the 
history of this country, it l>(*ing the spot upon 
which that celebrated conqneror and most ex- 
traordinary man, Cortez, landed with his army 
in 1519. 

On the 24th June we left Vera Cruz on our 
journey for the city of Mexico. Our road for 
the day lay partly over a level sand beach, and 
partly through bushes and hillocks of sand. It 
was excessively warm, the thermometer being 
at 102^ in the shade, tlie sun nearly vertical, 
no breeze, and the refleotion from a loose sand 
striking into our faces, was very annoying. Add 
to this, we could proceed in a moderate walk 
only, and were obliged to stop at the end of 
every five or six rods to allow our hor8«*s to 
rest. For the last three miles of this day's 

1'oumey, the vegetation on each side of us was 
uxuriant, and in all its tropical beauty. The 



trees were, many of them, of a good size, and 
all clothed in verdure. Large and excellent 
limes were hanging from branches frequent on 
both sides of us, and many of the trees were 
nearly invisible, being covered with a lichen or 
moss, resembling the missletoe, the fibres of 
which hunff from the tops of the trees reaching 
the ground. The color of the Uchen was 
whitish yellow. Shrubs and flowers of varie- 
gated hues also adorned our path. But the al- 
most insupportable heat was a tremendous 
drawback to olir pleasures. We arrived at 
Santa Fe a little before dusk, having passed 
over, for this day's journey, a distance of about 
nine miles. 

Here a new scene presented itself to our 
view. A larffe company of ** Arrieros" (mule- 
teers) had already unpacked their mules, and 
were encamped for the night on each side of 
the road. On one side their cooking fires were 
arranged in a row under large shady trees. 
At each of these fires an Indian was busily en- 
gaged in preparing maize or Indian com, for 
the purpose of making a kind of cake called 
*' tortilla." These cakes are made by first 
crushing and theiihaking the corn, in the follow, 
ing manner : A flat atone rgeneralty porphyrjr) 
about 15 inches wide, and 20 inches long, is 
placed in an inclined position by means of two 
legs at one end, the other end resting upon the 
ground. This stone is called *'metate." A 
stone pin or roller, of a semi>cylindrical shape, 
about 18 inches long, serves in the hand to 
crush the corn upon the metate, the corn being 
frequently moistened with water. This roller 
is called the ** mano," or pestle. When the 
com is completely crushed, so as to form a 
kind of paste, it is made into flat cakes between 
the hands, and baked on grating over the fire. 
These are tortillas, very inferior to our hoe- 
cakes. 

On the other side of the road, in the front 
line, were the pack-saddles of the mules stand- 
ing next to each other, in a perfect order of ar- 
rangement, each saddle being as well known 
by the arrieros as the men in the ranks of a 
military company are known to the captain. 
The second line was formed of the tents, or 
rather roofs, under which the arrieros sleep. 
This shelter is merely a coarse piece of sack- 
ing. The next line was formed!^ by the bales 
and packages of goods which they were to 
transport to Mexico. These were properly 
and carefully protected from the effects of rain 
by a coveriiiff of mate, which were secured by 
ropes on eacn side, fastened to wooden pinF* 
driven into the ground, and extending the mats 
in such a manner as to form pent-roofs, similar 
to the fly of a tent. Behind these the mules, 
about 250 in number, feeding at several long 
troughs, formed the last line. 

Some of the muleteers were attending to 
the mules ; others had taken to their tents ; 
and others were dancing, singing, gambling, 
drinking, and flirtiug with the girls. These 
arrieros have the uuivorsal character of being 
the most honest t^nd industrious class of peo- 
pie of the Mexican Republic. An instance of 
dishonesty seldom occurs among them. Yet 
they are a wild lookint^ jovial race, resembling 
nothing in ;>ur couiiiry . My next will be datea 
from Mexico. J- P« 



•Impbovbmknt in Railways. — ^It has been 
resolved to make trial, on the Birmingham 
railway, of slabs of slate fixed in a bed of con- 
crete, as a substitute for the usual stone sleep- 
ers. We have since been informed that, in an 
experiment previously made on the premises 
of Messrs. Cottam and Hallem, in the presence 
of the engineer and several of the directors of 
the Company, it was found, by the hydraulie 
press, that a cubic inch of slate will sustam a 
pressure of three tons and a half, and that con- 
sequently slate of an inch and a half thick is 
more than equal to any pressure which it can 
be required to support on a railway. The 
saving in expense, if slate is Ultimately adopted, 
will be at least one half.T-[£ngl. pap.] 
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MiscEiCLANiEs, Foreign and Domestic. — 
The foIlowiDg notices are translated from 
Berzelius's last yearly report on the Progress 
of Science, by Dr. Lewis Feuchtwanger, of 

New-York.— «[^™^^^^^^ Jo\irnal of Science 
and Arts.] 

1. A new ore of ArUimony has been dis- 
covered in the Hartz mountains by Zinkin, 
which resembles zinkenite, and appears to 
be also a subantimonio-salphuret of sulphu. 
ret of lead with sulphuret of {j^ilver. 

2. A new Tenantiie has been examined 
by Hemming from a newly opened mine in 
Cornwall, which consists of 

Arsenic - - - 11*5 
Copper - - - 48-4 
Iron - - - 14*2 
Sulphur - - - 21-8 
Silex and Gangue • 5* 

3. Vanadiate of Lead, — Johnson disco 
vered some species of vanadiate of oxide of 
lead at Wanlockhead in Scotland ; one spe- 
cies occurs on calamine in form of warts, 
and as large as a pin's head. It is of a 
dirty white, and appears to be dew of a pale 
red powder, has a resinous fracture, and spe. 
cific gravity of about 7.. The other is black, 
and looks like earthy manganese ; a third 
has not yet been described, but Johnston 
has sent specimens to the Collection of the 
Royal Swedish Academy. It is regularly 
crystallized, and appears to be a bi-vanadi- 
ate of the oxide of lead. 

4. Plumbacalcite has been described by 
Johnson as a mineral found at Wanlock- 
head in Scotland ; it consists of carbonate 
of lime and carbonate of lead ; it is crystal- 
lized in the primitive rhomboid of the calca- 
reous spar ; it occurs both transparent and 
opaque, and consists of 92*2 carbonate of 
lime, 7"8 carbonate of lead. By heat the 
carbonic acid is evolved, and the mineral 
assumes a reddish color. This mineral of. 
fers an interesting proof of the isomorphism 
of oxide of lead with a rhomboid of carbo- 
nate of lime. 

5. Pelokonite. — Richter describes an un- 
crystallized mineral, occurring in Chili, with 
malachite and copper-green under the above 
name, (from «W brown, and <rf»"y powder.) 
It contains phosphoric acid and the oxides 
of iron, manganese, and copper ; it has a 
blackish blue color, gives a liver brown 
streak of a conchoidal fracture and weak 
lustre ; its specific gravity is between 2*5 
and 2*57. 

6. Wolchouskoit. — Kamftierer described a 
new mineral from Siberia, which is amor- 
phous, bluish green opake, and of conchoi- 
dal fracture ; its touch is greasy, gives a blu- 
ish green streak, and adheres slightly to the 
tongue ; consists^of silica, alumina, oxide of 
chrome, and water. 

7. Worthite, — This new minrnvi has been 
described by Hess, and found in a scapolitic 
boulder from the neighborhood of Peters, 
burg. It is colorless, crystalline foliated, 
of specific gravity of about 3*0 ; harder 
than quartz, infusible before the blow.pipe, 
and dissolves with difficulty and with effer- 
vescence ; in soda it becomes transparent, 
and yields water by heating in a tube ; it be- 
comes dark blue with nitrate of cobalt. Hess 
found it composed of Sirica 40*58 

Alumina - - 63*80 

Magnesia 1*00 

Water . . 4*68 

The formula is AAq + SS. 

8. PyrargilUte. — ^Nordenskold discovered 
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and analyzed two new minerals from Fin- 
land, the one he calls by the above name 
from its character of diffusing a clayey smell 
by heat. It is partly black, light, and lus- 
trous, like the Lordawalite, and partly bluish 
granular or red, and without lustre ; it sel- 
dom occurs pure in uncrystallized masses, 
the form of which approaches to a four- 
sided prism, with truncated angles ; some- 
times it is traversed with chlorite, so as to 
appear sparkling by polishing ; its specific 
gravity is 2*505 ; its hardness 3*5 ; it is de- 
composed completely by muriatic acid ; it 
occurs in granite, and it consists of 

Silica . - - . 43*93 . 

Alumina .... 28*93 
Protoxide of Iron - - 6 '30 

Magnesia with some Protoxide } Q.on 

of Manganese \ 

Potassa - - - . 1.05 

Soda - - - . ; . 1*85 

Water .... 15*47 

Loss ..... 0*58 

Formula. F 
M 

Mg ^S» + 4AS+ Aq. 
N I 
K J 
9. AmphodeUiU. — This is the other min- 
eral discovered by the above author from 
the lime quarries of Lozo, in Finland ; its 
crystallized form bears much analogy to 
that of felspar ; it is clear reddish, resem- 
bles in fracture scapolite, with two passages, 
which form an angle of 95^ 9' ; its hardness 
is 4*5, and its specific gravity 2*793 ; it con- 
sists of 

Silica . . . 45*80 
Alumina • • 35-45 
Lime ... 10.16 
Magnesia - - 5*05 

Protoxide of Iron - 1*70 

Moisture and Loss' 1.86 

Its Formula, C } 

F VS + 3AS. 

Mg^ 

There are a few more minerals described 
which seem to require a thorough examina- 
tion in order to establish their claims to be 
called new, as for instance Skugisan and 
Manophan, belonging to the family of the 
zeolites, and noticed by Breitl\|iupt. 

The Mengite from Siberia, and the Mon- 
ticellite from Vesuvius, and noticed by 
Brooke and Berzelius from Galloro near 
Rome, a kind of anhydrous zeolite, which is 
difficult to fuse, and becomes gelatinous with 
muriatic acid ; it is noticed by Necker De 
Saussure. 

In regard io the Xanthite, described in^a 
former number of this Journal, which oc- 
curs in Orange County, N. Y., and con- 



sists of Silica - - 82*708 

Lime - - - 36*308 

Alumina - - - 12*280 
Oxide of Iron . - 12*000 
Protoxide of Manganese 3-680 
Moisture - . . 0*600 
Loss .... 24*24 
Berzelius observes, that if this analysis 
approaches to accuracy, and if a small part 
of the oxide of iron is contained in the 
mineral as a protoxide, the formula would 

be 2^Mg>SH-. S. 

10. Oxok^riUf anew eomhisMU Mineral.'^ 
This mineral occurs at Slauiky Moldavian Dis- 
trict, near the KarpartheS; and has been 11 



called by Glooker, Ozokerite (•J*?* to smell, 
""jpw wax) ; it is of a talcose structure, the 
color between green and brown, of the spe- 
cific gravity 0*955 to 0*970 ; it may be 
kneaded between the fingers, melts into a 
clear mass in the flame of a candle, is solu. 
ble neither in alcohol nor water, even when 
boiling, and but slowly so in ether and spi. 
rits of turpentine. This mineral may serve 
as an excellent material for lamps or tapers, 
burning like wax, with sofl clear flame, and 
diffusing on its being extinguished an agree- 
able odor. Si>ecimens are shortly expected 
from the locality. 

11. Platinum in France* — A specimen of 
platinum has been exhibited before the acade- 
my at Paris, which has been extracted in 
combination with silver from galena, and 
which contains 0*00022 of Platinum ; and 
since 1100 lbs. of the galena are daily pro- 
duced from the mines, the daily produce of 
platinum will be 1 lb. 4 oz. 4 drams and 26 
grains. The mines of Cohfolens and Al- 
one Depart, of Choraute are the localities 
for this platinum. 

Essay on the Indian Summer, read at a meei- 
i^ of the Maryland Academy of Sciences, by 
one of its Members, Baltimore, Dec. 10, 
1833. [From Silliman's Journal.] 

{Contimied from page 661.) 

Prom this detail of facts, it appears to us 
highly probable that electrical causes are ne- 
gatively concerned in the production of the 
Indian summer ; for instance, as during the 
warmer months they act vigorously by pro- 
ducing an intermixture of the different cur- 
rents or strata of air ; so, on the oontraiy, 
at the approach of winter, they act with di- 
minished energy, and hence suffer portions of 
air, differing greatly in their temperature 
and humidity, to remain for a length of time 
without flowing into each other. We might 
mention evaporation as one of the causes con- 
cerned in the production of haze or clouds, 
but as it is dependent on, and influenced by, 
existing temperatures, we shall, in summing 
up our arguments, show how far the mean 
hygrometic condition of the air is efiected by 
the cmnual change! of temperature, as also by 
particular winds, and by the local conforma- 
tion and geographical position of the adjacent 
country. Having now noticed the more pro- 
minent causes concerned in the production of 
the phenomena of the Indian summer, we pro- 
ceed to explain, as far as possible, their ntode 
and extent of operation. 

The first important conclusion that we 
draw from the above details is, that the form- 
ation of haze or clouds, viewing the subject in 
its most general outline, must depend essen- 
tially on a reduction of atmospherical tempe- 
rature, which brings the water contained in 
the air to a visible sub-vaporous state, consti. 
tuting haze, or to an actual liquid condition, 
(minutely divided,) forming clouds. We be- 
lieve further, that this visible alteration, or 
increased density, is confined chiefly or wholly 
to the lower stratum of air, and is immediately 
referable to partial and slow currents of 
moist winds from a southerly or south-easterly 
direction, (as meteorological records confirm,\ 
and that these moist winds usually follow cool 
dry westerly or northerly ones, which havinc 
prevailed extensively both in the higher ana 
lower regions of the atmosphere, have lower- 
ed its temperature and reduced its absolute 
quantity of moisture. Now, if we suppose 
'this moist and warm current of air, (extend 
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ing perhaps in height some hundreds or even 
thousands of feet above the earth's surface,) 
to come into contact with a cool dry northerly 
one, the obvious result would be a reduction 
of temperature, attended with hazy or. cloudy 
formation; while the superior stratum of air 
being altogether westerly or northerly, would 
remain dry and clpudless, which is, in fact, 
the precise condition of things during the In- 
dian summer. 

It might be asked whether those partial 
currents do not occur in the spring and sum- 
mer season, and if so, why not give rise to 
the same phenomena ? The reply would be, 
that the general tendency to foggy or cloudy 
weather is obviously less at those seasons than 
in the fall, from the existence of a cause 
which we mentioned in the early part of this 
paper, viz., that the mean temperature of the 
air being on the increase during the spring 
and summer seasons, (from the more direct 
aclion of the solar rays on the earth's surface,) 
its capacity to receive moisture and contain it 
invisibly is also augmented. Hence, an east- 
erly wind will not produce rain, nor indeed 
sensibly affect the transparency of the air, 
until it has continued for such a length of time 
as to bring a great excess of moisture ; when 
the solar heat becoming also obstructed, a 
further reduction of temperature and conse- 
quent precipitation occurs. And again, two 
other very important agents concur to prevent 
chese phenomena from appearing in warm 
weather : we allude to the excessive heat at 
the earth's surface acting on the lower stra- 
tum of air, and the vigorous movement of 
electrical agencies on the higher regions, both 
of which causes concur to produce a constant 
and steady admixture of the atmospherical 
strata; the former, by rarifying the lower 
stratum and causing it to ascend ; the latter 
by exploding and destroying large portions 
above, and reducing the temperatures of others, 
which as rapidly descend, and it is this acti- 
vity of circulation among the currents of air 
during warm weather, that prevents the form- 
mtioM and continuance of a hazy or foggy at- 
mssphere. 
"^ In confirmation, we may remark, that du- 
ring the cold summer of 1816, when of course 
both these causes were acting with a dimi- 
nished force, there was a very constant hazi- 
ness of the air, so much so, that the sun 
could be viewed with the naked eye until 9 or 
10 o'clock in the morning. A celebrated 
traveller in the south relate) a fact which 
will convey some idea of the actual condition 
in which we suppose the lower stratum of air 
to exist during the prevalence of hazy wea- 
ther ; he remarks " that over the ocean the 
sky exhibits a paler blue than over the land ; 
when from the summit of the Andes the eye is 
directed towards the great South Sea, a hazi- 
ness uniformly spread to about 10,000 feet in 
height is observed to cover as with a thin veil 
the sur&ce of the ocean — this appearance 
takes place in a season when the atmosphere 
viewed from the coast, or at sea, appears pure, 
and transparent ; the existence of the opaque 
vapor is announced only to mariners by the 
little intensity of the azure oolor of the sky.'* 
Here it is evident that a slight additional den- 
sity in this lower stratum would intercept a 
large portion of solar light, and give a turbid 
or hazy appearance to the general atmos- 
phere. 

By a very careful reference to Capt. 
Bnntz' meteorologicjil tables, we find, that in 
a very few instances, he notes hazy weather 



co-existing with a northerly wind — this fact, 
however, does not militate against the view 
we have offered, viz., that hazy weather is the 
result of a southerly or easterly current, su- 
pervening to a cool northerly one — for it is 
evident the same result would be proda(*^ if 
the differing portions of air only come in con- 
tact — with this qualification, that the superior 
dryness ond force of a northerly wind would 
give a much shorter duration to the existence 
of haze, the continuance of which would be 
incompatible with a dry westerly or northerly 
wind. 

We shall now proceed in a very general 
manner to inquire, why the Indian summer 
makes its appearance more particularly at the 
close of autumn. This part of our subject, 
by no means void of difficulty, appears ca- 
pable of solution in the following manner. It 
is well known that a constiEint and general 
wind prevails within the tropics, moving 
round the earth from east to west, called the 
trade wind; observation also confirms that 
without the tropics, both north and south, the 
prevailing winds are westerly : the object of 
which appears to be a restoration of the equi- 
librium, which is disturbed by the trade winds 
— this westerly or north-westerly current, 
(for it would be oblique in our parallel,) being 
oflen counteracted during the summer by op- 
posite winds, (brought into existence by local 
causes — and the direct action of the solar 
heat on our continent during the summer, and 
early part of the fall,) comes to act again with 
renewed force, during the first cold weather of 
autumn, and continues at intervals until it 
has, as it were, more than fulfilled its intention, 
and is hence usually succeeded again in No- 
vember and the early part of December, by 
what may be termed a southern re-action — at 
which period the phenomenon of the Indian 
summer occurs, being at the precise time 
when the general predisposition of the air to 
form haze or fogs is at its maximum. 

It appears to us also, that the existence and 
duration of the Indian summer in this couiitry 
has an important connection with the exten- 
sive forests and uncultivated lands, peculiar to 
America, and it is worthy of remark, that 
according to the recollection of our older in- 
habitants, its former duration was oflen three 
or four weeks, whereas its present continuance 
is short and uncertain, seldom exceeding ten 
or fifteen days. It appears further, that this 
decline has been somewhat regular, keeping 
pace with, and evidently influenced by, the 
gradual uncovering of the country. Hum 
boldt states, that plains abounding with trees 
are usually characterized by a foggy atmos- 
phere. This is particularly the case with 
Brazil and Guiana, and the great central ba- 
sin of South America, which receives the 
waters of the Amazon. In the middle of a 
continent overspread with forests, and water 
ed by equatorial rains, the humidity is nearly 
the same as on the ocean. 

The temperature of the atmosphere dimi- 
nishes at an average of one degree for every 
three hundred feet, hence the humidfty is 
greatest in the lower regions. The hygro- 
metric condition of the air also varies, (ol 
course,) with different elevations of country, 
the more elevated possessing the drier atmos- 
phere. Again, in tropical latitudes the clouds 
form at a greater height above the earth's 
surface, because the point of condensation or 
congelation is confined to those cold elevated 
regions, whereas in the temperate zones, (and 
especially in the foil season, when the mean 



temperature of the air is but a few degrees 
above the point of deposition,) fogs and clouds 
form near the earth's surface — all these facts, 
if closely examined, corroborate the views 
we have been trying to establish — but which 
we confess are too imperfectly and theoreti- 
cally founded. 

One of the most remarkable phenomena of 
the Indian sumin r is the peculiar redness of 
the sky, which in our opinion is explained on 
the principle that the white beam of light being 
unfolded in its passage through the foggy 
stratum near the earth's surface, its more de- 
licate rays are either reflected back, or ab- 
sorbed, while the stronger rays of red and 
orange all penetrate to the earth's surface, and 
by their excess tinge surrounding objects with 
their own color, and especially the lower at- 
mosphere, which reflects and refracts them in 
every possible direction : much on the princi- 
ple that, to the eye of a person who has de- 
scended to a great depth in a diving bell, every 
thing appears reddish, because nothing but 
red rays can penetrate the dense medium 
which is interposed between him and the sun. 
Again this redness of the air, together with the 
mechanical irritation produced by the dense- 
ness of the aerial vapor, excites a painful af- 
fection of the eyes — this sensation, connected 
with the smoky appearance of the sky, induces 
great numbers of the inhabitants of this coun- 
try to believe that the Indian summer con- 
sists of a smoky state of the air, produced by 
burning the vegetable decidua which are col- 
lected together in the fall season for this pur- 
pose, or, as some will have it, the firing of the 
neighboring mountains. This appearance of 
actual smoke is however on optical illusion, 
produced by the foggy appearance of the air, 
and which seems to find confirmation by the 
great irritation of the visual organs, effected 
by the excess of red rays, &c. 

The increased temperature which accompa- 
nies the existence of this hazy weather is re- 
ferable to several causes, viz. 

1st. The prevailing wind, which, being from 
a southerly direction, is usually warm. 

2d. The heat radiated from the earth's sur- 
face is immediately returned, (on a well known 
principle,) being reflected back by the haze of 
the atmosphere, while lastly the temperature 
is further increased by the condensation of 
both air and moisture during the formation of 
the foggy stratum. 

We have now hastily explained, or rather 
touched upon the leading phenomena of the 
Indian summer, but acknowledge to have 
written on this sgbject rather with a view to 
elicit further inquiry from others than to es- 
tablish any theory of our own ; every pheno- 
menon connected with the earth's atmosphere 
is highly deserving of our most earnest inves- 
tigation, for daily observation confirms, that 
not only the health, but also the moral quali- 
ties of our species, are greatly under the con- 
trol of its influences. We hope therefore to 
see this subject taken up by some one whose 
time and opportunity are less restricted than 
cur own, and whose superior knowledge of the 
Jaws which direct and govern our atmosphere 
shall enable him to place it on more sure and 
)levated ground. 

CoHMXRCK OF THR We8t.— We hfivo this morning a 

lener from Buffalo, dauxl Oct. 23cl, from which we make 

the following extract — " Seventy-two veaaels were in our 

harbor thia roomins. bound to the wea(»H»ch v ea ael avera- 
068 about 40() barreu bulk, nmking at leaat io the whole 
25,000 barrels. Our warehouses are etill full of goods, 
and the wharves are crowded. Boats from tho east are con- 
stantly arriving."->[Commercial AdvJ 
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the Animal Frame. Part II., showing the 
Application of the Living Forces. [From 
the Iiibraiy of Uaofal Knowledge.] 
(CoatiDtted from page 616.) 

Of Sbnsibilitt. — Under this head are 
comprehended, not any sentiment or feeling 
of the mind, but the sensations of the body. 

We form our notions of sensibility from 
that of the skin ; and it is no doubt necessa- 
ry that we should do so. It is in constant 
communication with things around us, and 
affected by their qualities ; it affords us in- 
formation, which corrects the notions re- 
ceived from the other organs of sense, and 
it excites our attention to preserve pur bodies 
from injury. We are so familiar with the 
painful efiects of injuries upon the surface, 
that there is nobody who does not imagine 
that the deeper the injury the more dreadful 
the pain. But, on the contrary, it is a well 
established fact, that to such iriitants as 
would give the skin pain, the internal parts 
are totally insensible. And it is equally cer 
tain, that though the nerves, the instruments 
of sensation, are incapable of producing any 
perception without the brain, yet the brain 
itself, the part which is the seat of intellect 
and to which every impression must be re. 
(erred before we become conscious of it, is 
itself as insensible as leather. These con- 
siderations show us, that sensibility to pain 
is not a necessary result of life, and they 
naturally lead to the inquiry for what pur. 
pose is sensibility bestowed, and how is it 
distributed in the body ? 

We have first to show that the skin has 
sensibilities exactly suited to the functions it 
has to perform. Science no doubt informs 
us, that warmth and cold are only relative 
degrees of heat ; to the skin, th^y are dis- 
tinct sensations, and excite in different ways 
both the mind and the bodily functions. Cold 
braces and animates to exertion, whilst the 
warmth, which is pleasant to us, is genial to 
all the operations o( the animal economy. 
Their alternations are the most constant 
sources of our enjoyment, and at the same 
time conduce to exertion and to health. All 
this, however, belongs to the skin exclusive, 
ly ; parts internal, although peculiarly sen- 
sible to their proper stimulus, give no indi- 
cation of sensibility to heat ; if there be in- 
ternal sensibilities of heat, they are morbid 
and deceptions. Molten lead would produce 
pain and death, being poured into the interi- 
or of the body, but the sensation of burning 
is a property of the surface only. It is the 
excess of that particular sensation, which is 
calculated, like the other endowments of the 
skin, to suit the medium in which wc live, 
and to force us to the regulation of the tem- 
perature necessary to preserve life. 

Touch, or the sensibility to bodies pressed 
upon the skin, is likewise a distinct and ap- 
propriate sense. The sensibility of the skin 
to pricking, cutting, or tearing, is also in cu- 
rious contrast with the sensibility of the 
solid internal textures, as bone, cartilage, and 
ligament. We have arrived at the full com. 
prehension of this subject very slowly. Dis- 
agreeable experiments have been made, but 
the following is as interesting as it was in- 
nocently performed. A man who had his 
finger torn off, so as to hang by the tendon 
only, came to a pupil of Dr. Hunter. '' I 
shall now see," said the surgeon, " whether 
this man has any sensibility in his tendon." 
He laid a cord along the finger, and, blind- 



folding the patient, cut across the tendon. 
'< Tell me," he asked, <« what I have cut 
across?" "Why, you have cut across the 
cord, to be sure," was the answer. By such 
experiments it became very manifest, that 
bone, gristle, and ligament, were insensible 
to pricking, cutting, and burning. Were 
they therefore insensible ? The reader will 
answer— Surely, it is a matter proved. But 
before we finally decide, let us take this into 
consideration,->-that the sensibilities of the 
bod^ differ in kind as well as in degree ; and 
every part has its peculiar kind, as well as 
its degree ; and every part has its kind of 
sensibility with reference to its function, and 
also with reference to its protection from vi- 
olence. If the membranes between the 
bon^s of our great joints, or the cords which 
knit the bones, were sensible in the same 
manner and degree with the skin, we should 
be incapable of motion, and screwed to our 
seats, as the man appears to be who has a 
violent attack of acute rheumatism. 

But although these bones and cartilages, 
or gristles, and ligaments, be not sensible as 
the skin, or the surface of the eye, they pos- 
sess that which is suited to their condition, 
which permits their free use, and yet limits 
that too free exercise which would be inju- 
rious to their textures, or raise inflammation 
in them. The ligaments and tendons, then, 
which are insensible to pricking, cutting, and 
burning, are sensible, nevertheless, to stretch- 
ing and tearing ! It is remarkable that such 
men as Drs. Hunter and Haller, the lumina- 
ries of their science, should have held the 
opinion that the bone and the membrane 
which covers it (the periosteum), the gris- 
ties or cartilages, the ligaments of joints, and 
the tendons of muscles, were insensible parts, 
and yet be in daily attendance on those who 
suffer the pain of a sprained ankle, where 
there are no parts to suffer but those enume- 
rated, and where the pain, excessive in de- 
gree, was felt in the instant of the sprain. 
These considerations explain to us that pain 
is the safeguard of the body. This capaci- 
ty of conveying painful impressions to the 
mind is not given superfluously to all parts ; 
on the contrary, the safe exercise and the 
enjoyment of every part is permitted with- 
out alloy, and only the excess restrained. 

This subject is finely illustrated by the ap- 
parent insensibility of the heart. The ob- 
servation of the admirable Harvey, the dis- 
coverer of the circulation of the blood, is to 
this effect. A noble youth, of the family of 
Montgomery, from a fall and consequent ab- 
sccss on the side of the chest, had the inte- 
rior marvellously exposed, so that afler his 
cure, on his return from his travels, the heart 
and lungs were still visible, and could be 
handled ; which, when it was communicated 
to Charles I., he expressed a desire that 
Harvey should be permitted to see the youth 
and examine his heart. " When," says Har- 
vey, " I had paid my respects to this young 
nobleman, and conveyed to him the king's 
request, he made no concealment, but ex- 
posed the lefl side of his breast, when I saw 
a cavity into which I could introduce my fin- 
gors and thumb ; astonished with the novel- 
ty, again and again I explored the wound, 
and tirst marvelling at the extraordinary na- 
ture of the cure, I set about the examination 
of the licart. T«iking it in one hand, and 
placing the linger of the other on the pulse 
at the wrist, I satisfied myself that it was 
indeed the heart which I grasped. I then 



brought him to the king that he might behold 
and touch so extraordinary a thing, and that 
he might perceive, as I did, that unless when 
we touched the outer skin, or when he saw 
our fingers in the cavity, this young nobleman 
knew not that we touched the heart 1" Other 
observations confirm this great authority, 
and the heart is declared insensible. And 
yet the opinions of mankind must not be 
lightly condemned. Not only does every 
emotion of the mind affect the heart, but 
every change in the condition of the body 
is attended with a corresponding change iii 
the heart : motion during health — the influ- 
ence of disease — every passing thought, will 
influence it. Here is the distinction mani* 
fested. The sensibility of the skin is for a 
purpose, and so is the sensibility of the heart. 
Whilst the skin informs us of the qualities of 
the external world, and guards us against in- 
jury from without, the heart, insensible to 
touch, is yet alive to every variation in the 
constitutional powers, and subject to change 
from every internal influence. 

There is in the several organs of the body, 
as it were, a distinct life ; that is, they pos- 
sess sensibihty, the grand endowment of life, 
necessary to their condition, and adapted to 
their appropriate stimulus. The impresmons 
made upon them will sometimes rouse them 
into activity, or call muscles into action which 
are necessary to their functions or for their 
protection ; and this oftentimes without re- 
ference to the mind at all, and consequently 
without our consciousness. 

Perhaps we have the most agreeable ex. 
ample of this in the eye. That organ has 
been selected in the Preliminary Discourse 
of the Objects and Pleasures of Science, as 
showing how mechanical advantage is taken 
in the arrangement of the muscles to pro- 
duce velocity of movement in guarding the 
eye. But this fine mechanism would be lost 
if the excitement depended on our will, — if 
there were not a sensibility appropriated to 
the action, and an influence quicker than 
thought. It is not by feeling the pain of the 
ofiehsive body, or by estimating its dangers, 
and acting on the conviction, that we close 
the eye to avoid injuries. This would be 
an operation all too slow for the intended 
purpose ; and, therefore, the muscles, pos- 
sessing these extraordinary provisions, are 
put in relation with a sensibility more admi- 
rable still. So when a light foreign body 
touches the eye-lashes, they give alarm, and 
cause a motion, both of the eye-lids and eye- 
ball, quicker than thought. The eye-lashes^ 
sealed on the tender extremities of sensitive 
nerves, preserve the eye in two ways — ^by 
guarding its interior from the lateral light, 
and by exciting the motion of the eye-lids, 
even before the offensive body can touch the 
eye's surface. 

Wc may take another illustration to. show 
how sensibility, one of the endowments of 
the living part, is adapted to the mechanical 
organization, and with an appropriation more 
adn)irable than the mechanism. When we 
speak ef the sensibility of the skin, it is still 
possible to misconceive its nature, and to 
suppose it accident merely ; but in the in- 
stance to be adduced, the sensibility is dif- 
ferent, and it is put in connection with a hun- 
dred muscles ; without this high and pecu- 
liar sensibility, and its multiplied- relations 
to muscles, independent of volition, the me- 
chanism we are about to describe would be 
Iquite useless. 
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The top of the wind. pipe is called the la- 
rynx, and conaials of five elastic cartil&gos 
TheHe do not merely keep the sides of tbi 
wind-pipe apart, and the paasagie for the 
breath free, but they perform offices impor 
tant to the ecooomy both of body aod mind . 
tbey are an exsential part of the instrument 
of voice ; they at the same time guard the 
lui^ from injury, 



The tkjiroid cartilage is the largest of thi 
cartUagM of the larynr, it is that we feel 
projeciiog on the fore part of the throat, 
called thepomum adami, (A.) It in a. pro- 
tection to the fine apparatus behind it, and 
indeed this is the reaaon of its name, (aevti- 
form, like a shield.) Within the thyroid 
■taod the aryttmoid cartilages, (B.) Thif 
cartilage is of an irragulur triangular form. 
It is aockated or articulated on the cartilage 
below, and is perfectly moveable. To the 
corner vbicb projects forwards the ligament 
Fig. 25. 



(B) is fixed, and to its other sides five little 
muscles are attached ; these muscles, by 
moving the carLilage, draw and vary the po. 
MtioD of the ligament. It is these cartila. 
ses and this ligament, which, vibrating in 
the stream of air, give the tremor, and vo. 
calize the breath ; the tones so produced are 
aiticutoled in speech. 

This is a subject far from being exhaust- 
ed ID our philosophical works, and may call 
for observation afterwards ;• but at present 
we may look on these ligamonta, not as the 
cordis vocala, but iti another of their oHicea 
—forming the slit wliich opens and" shuts i 
breathing, for the protection of the lung! 
But here it-is pertinent to remark, that in th_ 
structure of an animal body one organ is 
made subservient to several functions, with- 
out interfeience in the performance of anv 
of them. This is especially true of (he la- 
rynx. It is one of those uses only, and thf 
mporlant, that we have at present tc 



Tbo ligaments being invested with the 
lining coal, or membrane of the wind-i 
draw it into the form of a slit like the till of] 
a shop counter, and this is the chink of thi 
^ottis {rima glattidis. )_ This slit opens aii(. 
closes with every inspiration, moving aa we 
see the nostrils do in breathing. Bnt the 
most admirable thing of ail is the acute sen- 

• For ■ fiiU daMTiptioa of the Vocal Onuii, lonithsi 
wkli eufnvinn [DoKrative of (ha nma llwrtaderiira. 
fetraCto iMge 117, voL iii. of tltia Maiaiine 



aibiliCy given to thi* part, and to no other, so 
that the lightest hosk, or seed, or smallest 
fly, drawn in with the breath, and touching 
the margin of the chink, is caught there by 
the rapid action of the muscles and conse- 
quent closing of the aperture. Now, weri 
the provision for the protection of the lungs 
to be only thus for perfect, there would be 
an effectual means of preventing the intru- 
sion of foreign matter into the delicate cell: 
of the Irniga, but not for its expulsion from 
the entrance which it had reached. Accord- 
ingly, although the sensibility of the glottis 
is put in operation with the shutting of the 
chink, it also animates another class of mus 
cles, viz. all those which, seated on thi 
cbest, compress it, and force out the air ir 
cou^ing; and these combining in one pow- 
erful and simultaneous effort, whilst the 
glottis is closed, overcome that constriction, 
and propel the breath through the contracted 
pipe with an explosive force, which brushi 
off the oSending body. There is one ttiing 
more necessary to this most important though 
familiar action — the lungs aA never empty 
: in breathing we do not fiilly expel 
-; if we did, there would be a period 
iger occurring 17 times in a minute, 
for in the first part of each inspiration, some- 
thing might be drawn into the wind. pipe 
which would suffocate. But by this provi- 
of air retained in the lungs more than 
necessary to respirnlion, and which it is pos- 
iblc to expel by a more forcible expiration, 
lere is always a possibility of coughing and 
expelling the offensive thing aX any point of 
me in the act of inspiration. 
The sensibility seated in a spot of the throat 
so boneficenlly,doesnot extend into the wind, 
pipe ; for we cannot more admire the per- 



fect adaptation oi this living properly, than 
the circumstance of il.i never being bestowed 

superfluous degree, nor extended where 
not absolutely required. Just as the 

ibilily of the skin protects the parts be- 
nffaih, so iu the jiame manner does the sensi- 
bility of the lop of the wind-pipe protect all 
the interior of the tube, and the lungs them^ 
selves, without thn necessity of this proper- 
ty of irritability extending through the whole 

The simple act of sneezing affords a very 
curious instance of the mutual adaptation of 
muscular activity and the governing sensi- 
bility. The sensation which gives rise to 
vulsive act is seated in the mem. 
braoc of the interior of the nostrils, and we 
surprised with the difference of sen- 
sation from that in the throat which excites 
coughing. But is it not a very curious thing 
d some twenty muscles Uirown out of 
ction excited by irritation of the nose ; 
a many excited which were not in the 
of those influenced in coughing ; and 
for the very obvious purpose of shutting the 
passage by the mouth, or at least forcibly 
driving the air through the nostrils T No 
act of the will couid so successfully propel 
through the nose in such a way as 
to remove the offensive and irritating parti. 
cles from the membrane of the nose, and 
clear those passages. 

These last examples of an appropriate 

sensibility might introduce us to on acquaint- 

with those internal sensibilities which 

rn the actions of parts quite removed 

the influence of the will ; but the 

description of them may be deemed unne. 

cessary. We shall just hint at the guard 

hich nature has placed on the lower ori- 



fice of the stomach, to check the passage 
which the appetites of hunger and thii 
may have given at the upper orifice (A) 
iliments not easy of digestion. This lower 
irifice (0) is encircled with a muscular 
ring ; the ring is in the keeping of i 
watchful guard. If we are employing thi 
language of metaphor, it is of ancient use 
The Greeks called this orifice pylorur, which 
^s a porter,* and hie office is t' ' 
the stomach has received the food, it 
towards the left extremity, or is ahghtly 
agitated there. When the digestive process 
accomplished, ihe stomach urges the food 
towards the lower orifice. If the matter be 
bland and natural, it passes, and no se 

experienced. But if crude and undi- 
gested matter be presented, opposition ii 



X^ 



fered to its passage, and a contention is be- 
gun which happily terminates in the food be- 
ing thrown again to the left extremity of the 
stomach, to be submitted to a more perfect 
operation of the digestive powers seated 
there. It is during^th is unnatural retrograde 
ement of the food that men are made 
sensible of having a stomach. Yet the sen- 
sations, how unpleasant soever, are not to 
be regarded as a punishment, but rather as 
11 on reason to aid Ihe instinctive pow> 
and to guard against disease by prevonl- 
impure matter from being admitted into 
portion of the intestinal canal which 
absorbs, and would thus carry, those impuri- 
:b into the blood to eogender disease. 
Such are a few examples of the variety 
the sensibilities of the animal frame ; 
guarding us ogurnst external influences whea 
they would threaten destruction to the frame- 
work, and adjusting the operations of inter. 
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nal parts too complicated ahd too remotelyl 
•ilitated for the superinteodeiict) of reason. 

Medical authors, without being empirics,! 
do, notwithstanding, take great advantage of 
our ignorance. We can all of us take warn- j 
ing from the sensations experienced in th^ 
process of digestion, and there can be ne: 
harm in giving every man a confidence ia| 
the sensibiUty of his stomach, and in iU in-i 
dicatious of healthy or disturbed functions.; 
We have the best proof of what we wish toi 
inculcate in the action of the ruminating' 
stomach. A cow swallows Iho gross herb-| 
age, and fills its large first stomach. Whea' 
it chews the cud, the stomach, by its action, [ 
rolls up the grass into distinct pellets, or' 
balls, with as much regard to the office of 
its beiog rejected into the mouth, as we de 
in maaticating for swallowing. When the 
ball U brought into the mouth and chewed, 
it is again Hwallowed ; but in descending 
into the lower part of the gullet, a muscle 
draws close tfae aperture by which it passed 
into the large stomach in the first instance, 
and it is now ushered into a second stomach, 
and so successively onwards to that stomach 
in which the digestion is performed. The 
curious muscular apparatus by which this is 
accomplished needs not to be described ; but 
surely, the sensibility which directs it, 
which, kept apart altogether from the will, 
ia yet in its results so like the operations of 
reason, presents a subject of just admiration. 

The elastic structure of the camel's foot, 
the provision around its eyes for ridding 
them of offensive particles, the power of 
closing its nostrils aaainst the clouds of sand. 
and its endurance of fatigue, would not ena^ 
ble it to pass the desert, unless there wer« 
provisions for the lodgement of water in iU 
stomach, and unless this apparatus were ani- 
mated by peculiar sensibilities ; for there 

FiR. 27. 



are mtucles to retain the fluid in the calls of 
its stomach, only pennitting it to ooze out 
according lo the necessities of the animal ; 
and there is a muscle, represented in thi 
figure above, which pulls up the one or th< 
other of the ori&ces of the different sto 
inachs, to receive the food from the lowei 
end of the gullet, according lo its condition 
whether (o be deposited merely as in a siore 
or to be submitted to the operation of di 
gestion. 

The surprising thing in all this is not st. 
tnuch the mechanical provision as the gO' 
Terning sensibility. What, for example. 
should in the first piece impel the groaset 
food, when collected, into the first alomacli 
What should, in the next place, and aftei 
nimination and masticatioa in the mouth, 
carry it into the third stomach ; since wa- 



ter is carried into neither of these, but into 
the cells of the second stomach T 

Yel, after all, this only brings us back to 
sense of the operations of our own bodies. 
The act of swallowing, the propulsion of the 
into the gullet, and the temporary clos. 
ing of the wind. pipe at such a time, is just as 
surprising. This latter operation is never 
d^anged but by tlio interference of the will. 
If the individual attempts to speak, that is, 
lo govern these parts by the will, when Ibey 
should be lef\ to these instinctive operations, 

if terror, or some such mental excite. 

nt, prevail at the moment of swallowing, 
then the morsel may stick in the throat. 

All this shows how perfect the operations 
of nature are, and how well il is provided 
that the vital motions should be withd) 
from the control of reason, and even ol 
lition, and subjected to a more uniform and 
certain law. 



But the 



1 which we would carry 



fh6 reader is this, that though there 
proper sensibilities of the body, with refer- 
to perception or consciousness, yet 
there are others no lees curious, which con 
trol the internal operations of the economy 
and that the mechanical provisions are but i 
type of what is promised to him who wll 
look into the sensibilities of the body for thi 
proof of power and contrivance. 

"ow, the human stomach, though not so 
.plicated in its apparatus of macerating 
and digesting vats, is possessed of a no les! 
wonderful degree of governing sensibility 
which may be trusted as surely as the moat 
skilful physiologist. 

RoTTKN Sromt. — This useful article, of so 
much importance to the workers in metals, 
id in house- keep ing, where knives, forks, 
id brasses are, to be kept in proper condition, 
is found in West Springfield in this State, and 
also in South Hadley. The importation of 
rotten stone might be wholly dispensed with, 
were any pains taken to introduce the native 
polishing dust into the market. — [Ai 
Magazine.] 

IFrem Nitef Wteklt) RtgUter.] 

THE nav EOT. 

H, NiUi, Ell)., Baltimore. 

" *■ S\t. 1"! aond you, hirewilli, copy of 

cation Ihit I cauaed to be placed in ibe Navy 
Deparlmenl it Waahington last winter, which 1 
niah you to puMiah in your uaaful 'Regliler lor I 
' eneGl ol Ihoie who may aaa proper lo make oae 
:, and oblige, dear Sir, yonr ohediBiii aamat, 

Wm- pATTtaaoN. 
BtUimare, 18rA Oeiebtr, 1834. 

IHr Rot.— The Dry Rot in Shipg of War and 
MeretiBni Veaaela baa long been ■ aubjact ofierioui 
and aniiona concern- Many plena for iheir pre- 
servBiion Tram thie eii[ have been auggeated and 
iried without auccasa. Having, for a long aariaa ot 
yean, had conaidaiahle eiperienee ai a conairuclor, 
owner, and amplorer or Merchant Voiaeli ; and, 
believing lb*l I have iDCceeded, at laaal I have 
succeeded lo my own aariafaction, in preserving 
ihipa of tbia deacriplion aa long aa they sre likely 
le uiefiil or profitable — and I ifierefore feel prnmF 
id lo unfold my plena and my experience lo liie N 
vy Department- 

in order ihal those ptani and ihat experience may 
)e belter unduraioDii, I ahatl tommcnee with my 
:ublion and obaervationi in r:iriy lifu. 

In thoyear 1T66, ala verv rnily Bg«, I waapUred 
:m the counting hoow of a shipping merchant in Phi- 
[Udelphia, which city was, at thai lime, celebra ed, 
iperhapa, beyond any other place in America, Tur tine 
veaiets. My employe r> were largely engaged inihe 

year or two ; hen- I hnd * rivorable opporiuniTy ol 
ipeoing and becoming famiiiar with the building, eqni- 
paga and employing of merchant asa veafclir. Ow- 
ing 10 these circnraaieocea, I acquired ao great un 
attsehUMDi and fondneia far viaeeU that tneyhave 



sdbered to me through ■ long life. Then, «■ now, 
the apaedy decay of abip* waa ■ metier of aerians 
onaiderelion, and every icheme lot their preiem- 
ion lhat waaaaggeaMd, wst tried, but witboal an- 
swering any uaatul puipoae. Some mercbante, in 
building vessela, idlowingiheir framte. Khen raiacd, 
lin for alengilioriime on the eiocki. oxpoiad 
iraslher; oihrrs riiieaied tlie limlicta with 



hoil; 



uaed <> 
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[perimonla weie oiicndr.l wiih liiile or do 

In one inaiance, I knitw the frame of a 

I be plyed with fiah oil ihronghouL aoaiitlre 

; and, in the fall of the year, when abe was 

about to be finiibed, it was discovered that the eil 
had penetrated the timber* more than ■ quarter or 
' " ' an inch : ihia proved to be little or no protac 
id the aiperiment waa abendoned. In another 
a. I knew of a vary line veaeal built (for a 
Charleaton packet) with >o much care that she re- 
quired no caulking nor repairs for four yeara ; at tha 
end of that time, when she wae carried islo dook to 
be oanlked, abe was fannd to be so totally deaiToyad 
by Ibe dry rot ae to be DDwotihy of reptiir, and waa 
broken up. Her rapid i^ecay waa attributed to iha 
luaoal oara which had been taken of her wUlat 

Same few, even at thai early period, made u»e of 
aeil ; but a great prejudice existed egainal ibia n]ode,i 
lag 10 the belief that it corroded the iron faatea- 
inga (copper waa notiheanaad in fastening our vaa- 
ee1s\ and the apprehension that the dampoeet in » 
aalied veaeel might be injurious to the cargo. 

I became a chip owner in the year 1773, and ouai 
if my first cooaideniiona waa, how ahonid 1 pre 
erve that deicripiion of property from speedy da- 
lay r Obaerving that timber, whea sunk deep iw 
iwampa or in the water, laeled for afies, I concluded 
bat exciuaion from the air and saturallng the porea 
if the wood with moiitore, muat be the true eeeret 
for ita preaerVBlion. ReSeciing on ifai a circumstance, 
and perceiving ihm ihe wooden floore of ware houaaa 
ueed for the atolage ol Bay aatt, were alwaye damp 

Bay salt, properly applied, must have the effect af 
proeerving timber. Under this itnpreasion, I adopted 
the following plan with all the veaaele 1 have baik 
from lhat lima till the preaeni, (■ period of mora 
than sixty years, aa I am still a abip owner ;) while 
building, when the benda and bottom plank* are on, 
and before delling, I have cauaed three seta of stop 
per* to be placed lore and aft between all the timbera, 
to keep the salt in ite place. The first tier of *tDp- 
pera are placed at tbe floor lieada, tfae seoond imiD*- 
diately below the lower deck beana, and the (bird 
between decks juat above the air streak, common in 
all doable decked ve seels. Airetreakeare left^iove 
Ibe first and aecond tiera of atoppera, fof the porpoea 
of adding niore aalt a* the previoni aapplies of that 
article lellleorars dissolved. Just before fiaiahius 
the ceiling of the veaael. Ihe eall is filled in among 
all of the timbers. Cram the loweat tier of stoppers to 
the upper deck — taking care lhat the lell In the op. 
per tier ia well rammed down, (if wetted so nuieh 
the belter,) for, after the plank-sheara are laid and 
secured in their places, the salt cannot b« replaced 
witho'ii incqrrinK too much trouble and expense- 
Having experienced great difficulty in preaarvittg 
large limbera, (eapeeialTy traneoma) above light wa- 
ter mark, I have, of liLe yeara, had auch piecee bo* 
red through the centre' with an auger of two 
inches or two inchee and an half in diameter: — 
(beie holes are filled with wetted aalt, and iban 
plugged at boih enda belbrs placing the limber* in 



the' 
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forward and after parte of the vaaaal, 
where the limbara are ae cloae together ibai ealt 
cannot be introduced among them, I have found it 
neccaaary to incase the timber and confine the aalt 
in this way. In one inalaase i bad ell of the kneaa 
and [he step* of the meats, in a fine ship, bezed 
m and lllled with aalt : this answered a very good 
purpoae. but it ia too troublesome in merchant ve*- 

I bevo not only sailed my vetsds in the matutar 
pointed uQi nhuve, in the tint iiia:.iDce, but I bt*e 
had Ihem examin'd carefully every two or thraa 
yeara, and wliere ilio salt his u-asl..'J or lellled, a 
Ireah supply haa been added. 

In all my eiperienee, I have never found a daree. 
live limber in vessels thus prepared, and tho* ta. 
ken care of, and I am periuoded thai the dry rot 
niHy be eniirply preventvil by adopting the above 
precaiiriona. At a proof ol the ^ood eOecis of Ihe >• 
hove mode, I » ill add, that I haiatwoveaaesnow iiin. 
ning, which are pcrfecrly sound and trusl-worlhy ; 
one of them la 31 yeara old, and tha other 35, ud 
|ibe only repairs thai have been givea lo tbair hall*, 
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w^ro the renewal of the waist plankt of both, and 
the qaarter deek of one of them. Thie was not 
owinj to the decay of the plank, bat to the circnm- 
etance of its being fastened with iron ; the corrosion 
of the iron ea«eed openings where it passed through 
the wood : had copper fastenings been used, the de> 
cays would not hsTS happened. I think all ressels 
of war ought to be secured with copper faetenings, 
and no iron ought to be used when it can possibly 
be avoided. 

I have seldom used the live oak in the eonstmction 
of Yessels, as it is hard to work, and too heavy for 
merchant ships: I greatly prefer the timber of our 
bay— white oak, locust, cedar, and yellow pine. I 
nee the white oak for the frames and for plank 
firom the keel up to and including the bends. From 
tho bends to the upper deck, I form ihe frame oi 
locust an<ired eedar, an equal number of pieces of 
either kind, alternately distributed. The sides, 
quick- work, decks, upper beams, and cailins, are 
formed of the heart of yellow pine. Latterly, I have 
iMtened the sides and decks with copper. 

My vessels hsTe generally beeil employed on long 
Toyages, to the East Indies and Sonth America ; Khd, 
to guard against delay and accidents on such voya- 
ges« I have fitted them out in the following manner : 
They aro copper fastened-^hen sheathed with yel- 
low pine boards one inch in thickness, put on with 
copper nail « of two inohee or two inches and a half 
in length; a layer of strong paper, dipped in tar, is 
placed between the pine boards and the bottom of 
the Teasel; and another layer of paper, prepared in 
like manner, is ploeed between the pine boards and 
the oopper. The copper sheathing that I use 
weighs from 96 to 93 ounces the square foot. In thir 
way the vessel may be said to have five bottoms — 
two of wood, two of paper, and one of copper.— 
They are so tight that it is necessary to have 
cocks, through which *water may be introduced in 
to the hold to keep the vessel sweet. An addition- 
al advantage is, that they may be run with safety two 
or three years longer than they could do, if they were 
coppered on a single bottom of wood. 

One of my vessels ran seventeen years and wore 
out three sets of sheathing copper before I removed 
the pine boards ; fearing that the main bottom might 
require some attention in consequence of the decay 
of the oakum, I stripped off the sheathing boards, and 
discovered, to my surpriie, that the bottom and seams 
were in perfectly good order — ^indeed it appears as it 
the water had never penetrated to the main bottom, 
and that the sfaoathing of wood might have remained 
on with safety for many years longer. 

The year before the breaking out of the late war 
with Great Britain, I commenced building a fine ves- 
sel, and had her frame raised, her bends on, and bot- 
tom planked, when I determined to proceed no fur. 
ther. I erected a shed over the vessel,1inder which she 
remained four yeari before I concluded to finieh her. 
All possible care was taken of her, yet some o( the 
large pieces of timber were found defective; especial- 
ly the transoms—timbers 18 inches square were 
found to be entirely destroyed by dry rot, although 
the intorior exhibited no symptoms of unsoundness. 
It was owing to this circumstance that 1 resoned to 
the above recited plan of boring the large timbers 
and filling the holes with salt. 

For the preservation of vessels of war, the 
method which I have pointed out, and which I have 
pursued* would be of great consequence : it would 
save millions annually to those governments, which, 
from choiee, or from necessity, keep fleets in com- 
mission. 

The only difficulty in the way of its introduction 
arises from the prejudice against the use of salt, un. 
der the impression that it causes too great a degree 
of moisture in the places allotted for the accommo- 
dation of the officers and crews. I have eiperien 
ced no inconvenience in this respect, when the cab- 
ins are lined with dry boards, attached to the inner 
ceiling. Nor have I in any instance found that any 
danger has happened to tho cargoes, in conaequence 
of the moisture. 

To dvercomo any inconvenience that might beTp. 
preh 'nded, it is only necessary to prepare the ac- 
commodations for the officers and men in ships of 
war, by fastening strips of plank an inch thick up 
and down, to the sides of which strips a sheathing 
of dry boards can be attached. This will effectu- 
ally prevent the esape of the moisture. The nor- 
thern and eastern fronts of our country houses are 
sometimes secured in this manner— from north east 
storm s. 

" I have mentioned \jmy sak as the only kind that 
ought to be uaodfiir the pr e aer fOo u of vessels, ow. 
ing to its qwdh; of ghing ia moist wMthM^-dry 



stoved salt doea not posess this quality, and is there- 
fore unsuitable. 

J have had some experience with fast sailing ves- 
sels, vulgarly called BaUtnwre eiippers, and I have 
witnessed their rise and progress in two wars. — 
Some of them have performed wonders— it is only 
necessary to say that they require great care and 
judgement in their construction and equipment, and 
that they should be commanded by men trained in 
their management. Wiz.liA.m Patterson. 

Baltimore, 36f A February, 1834* 

Tbi Voiob of the Msoranios. — The following 
speech, delivered some weeks ago by Mr. Van Win- 
kle, at the MecHanics' Meeting in Brooklyn, will 
ashow what are the aentimenta of real mechanics on 
the subject of the oppressions they are now subjected 
to by the system of State Prison Monopoly. 

Mr. Chairman : — I rise, by request, to ofier a few 
remarks on the interesting, absorbing subject, that 
has called us together this evening. 1 know not 
whether the remarks I am about to make will be con. 
sidered obtrusive ; I can only say that I hope not. 
Most of those present have, no doubt, had an oppor- 
tunity of reading the Address and Resolutions of the 
Delegates to the Utica Convention in August last. 
I doubt not it is satisfactory to all classes of citizens, 
as well others as mechanics. How could it be 
otherwise 7 since it details harmony and good feel- 
ing, the sure presage of ultimate success in a right- 
eous cause. 

Mr. Chairman, the genius of our government re- 
pels oppression and injustice ; and, let me ask, sir, 
what can be conceived more unjust and oppressive 
than to establish a system which, in the language of 
Mr. Jefferson, ** corrupts large portionsof citizens, 
and makes them pay the price 7** Is this not literal- 
ly true as respects the State Prison Monopoly in its 
bearings on mechanics 7 Its destructive effects are 
felt in every workshop in the country ; — day, direct- 
ly or indirectly, by every class of community. The 
merchant, the farmer, the professional man — all — all 
feel its injurious effects, for all have a deep interest 
at stake in the moral purity of the mechanica ; for 
in their intercourse with society, all classes come, 
in business or otherwise, in daily contact with me- 
chanics. Air are, therefore, interested to prevent 
the mechanics from becoming depressed in character 
and feelings, or demoralized in iheir habits. They 
have the numerical force, and hence the power, to 
make themaelves respected among their fellow men ; 
and where that power is constitutionally, calmly — 
yet determinedly exercised, it augurs well for the 
amelioration of society in general, and will be hailed 
as a new era in the moral and political world. 

Who, more than mechanics, contribute to the com. 
forts of society, or to the advancement of the arts 
and sciences 7 Who, more than they, stood forth in 
the front ranks at the times that have been emph'ati 
cally called *' the times that tried men's souls 7** — 
Who did more, whether in the tented field, or hard 
fought battles — in long-suffering and determined 
purposes, to g^n our liberty and independence from 
British thraldom, or in the senate and legialative 
halls, to secure to our conntiy the proud appellation 
of *' a free and independent nation 7" To enumerate 
all, would be an arduous— ^^o discriminate! might be 
considered an invidious task. I will simply ask, 
where was our Franklin, our Sherman, our Ritten- 
houee, our Green, besides thousands of others, not 
perhaps, as conspicuous in the page of history, 
but, nevertheless, as useful and efficient as any class 
can boast. And can it be, for a moment, supposed 
that a class of men who claim such members, can 
submit, without a struggle, to be injured, degraded, 
and rendered despicable by a system so unjust and 
so odious to themselves and their children, as this 
present State Prison system 7 Forbid it, Justice ! 
forbid it, common sense ! - 

We have, Mr. Chairman, in the pursuit of our 
i'ights, to contend with a foe subtle and persevering, 
for the speculator on the necessities of honest men 
is reckless and insatiate in the pursuit of his ends. 
Na arrs will be left untried — no Subterfuge or pro. 
varication, however preposterous in appearance to 
the honest and ingenuous mind, will be left unas^ 
saycd to throw doubt and suspicion on the motives 
that have actuated us in taking the stand we have. 
At one time we will be represented as wishing to es- 
lablislt a new political party ; at another, to raise op 
a party exclusively of mechanics;' and again, ai 
another, of colluding with one or the other of the 
two great political parties that at present agitate this 
country. 

Fellow mechamos! lot their misrepresentations 
pass for all they aro worth ; but 1st us strietly ad- 



here to the principle upon which we commenced 
and have persevered in, which ia, to consider the 
object of obtaining relief from a corrupting and de- 
structive grievance to us, aa paramount to all party 
eonsiderationa. XiCt us convince all, that, aa citizens, 
we know our rights, and wilt resolutely poreevere 
in seeking, until we obtain and secure them for ouf> 
selves and those who are to succeed us m our avo- 
cations. Let us be resolvsd not to leave to our chil- 
dren the miserable heritage of competing for that 
heritage with felons. 

There are still, I am aorry to say, those who 
think that the representations of Mechanica, as re- 
spects the injuries they receive from this system, are 
exaggerated. T^e want of investigation is ths only 
reason I can aaaign for this. Is it possible that any 
man of reflection, the least acquainted with busi- 
ness, can doubt on thia subject 7 Surely, nomer- 
ekant can,. If there is a merchant who hears me, 
(and I have no doubt there are many,) I would pro- 
pound this simple query to him. If there were 
$100,000 worth of an article on sale in this market, 
(say 100,000 pounda of tea, at a dollar per pound,) 
and 10,000 pounds were smuggled into the market, 
and aold for 30 cents pet pound, what effect would 
this have on the price of the quantity previoualy in 
the market 7 Would there not be a aerious depre- 
ciation 7 Would it not be ruinous to many ? If a 
circumstance like this would bs injurious to the 
merchant, how much more is it to the mechanic, 
who suffers from legalized smuggling from Sing. 
Sing and Auburn Priaons 7 The merchant can exe. 
cute an order for the article he haa on hand in a day, 
and hence his loss nuy comparatively be on a de- 
clension of price', but trifling ; but the mechanic re- 
quires time to execute orders. While he has his 
hands employed to accomplish his contract, the mar- 
ket becomes glutted with the article he has contract, 
ed to furnish at a price below his first cost ; and this 
caused by convict labor. He completes his order. 
He looks around for another contract to keep hie bu- 
siness progressing, and his workmen in employ ; but 
alas ! he finds that the man who has perhaps robbed 
him, or his neighbor, has superseded him by autho. 
rity, working at 75 per cent, less than the regular 
meehanic, can hire bis workmen. What is the ne. 
cessary consequence 7 His journeymen must be 
discharged : his apprentices be. idle. What a pros- 
pect for young mechanics nearly out of their appren. 
ticeahip ! Idle, diaheartened at the proapect ahead, 
they are too apt to become the dupee of experienced 
villains, whose knowledge of mechanica has been 
obtained in the prison, and whoae morals, bad be- 
fore, have been confirmed there. This is no idle 
imagining : witness the reiterated orimes and oon. 
victions of a large portion of the present tenants of 
our prisons, the daily calendar of our criminal 
courts, and the testimony of experienced officers 
prssiding over them. Is this not a serious evil to 
mechanics, and through them to the whole commu- 
nity 7 And ahonid not the whole community be 
aroused to check this monstrous — ^this growing evil 7 

This system has grown up in our age ; let not the 
next age be cursed with it, nor let the reproach be 
cast upon us by the unborn thousands who are to 
come after us. Behold ! this our fathers led us ! 
We must, with one accord, demand speedy redress. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, we must dispute every 
inch of ground with thoee harpies, aliaa contractors, 
agents, abettors, &c., of State Prison Monopoly, 
and continue to do ao, until the laat ballot box isprs- 
sented to ds for our suffrage. We must meet them 
at every corner, and on every point. 

We have been asked— and the question will be re. 
iterated in the legislative hall — what would you have 
done with the coovicta 7 Let us sternly reply — it is 
the right of freemen to complain of grievances, and 
the duty of legislators to find means of redress. 

The fathers of our revolution when they found ag. 
gression succeeded by aggression, did not stop to 
calculate what kind of government they would es- 
tablish after achieving the independence of their 
country. No ! they buckled on their armor, and tug- 
ged through a seven years' war, and relied on tho 
wisdom of their countrymen, and a righteous Provi. 
dence, to guide them in their subsequent course. 
Were they disappointed 7 Did they act indiscreetly 7 
No : events proved they were correct. They fought 
— they conqured— and- what an inheritance did they 
leave to their children * They formed a govern- 
ment that tecured blessings lo their descendants, 
and is the theme of praise and admiration through, 
out the civilized world. Let not, then, the stigma 
rest 0.1 this ago, that our legisiatora know not what 
to do. If there are those who will not, or those who 
cannot, we must endeavor to send to our Legislature 
those who both can and will redress our wrongs. 
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UTERA&Y NOTICES. 
The Connuion of tbc Physioal Scimois— bt 

M«0. SOMIftTILLI. Ivoh Phil. KkT 4^ BiDDLl. 

Man can no longer boast of having the domain of aci- 
once to himaelf. Mrs. Somenrilie, Misa Martineau, 
and others, have boldly and •ueceaaAilly eiplored 
tboM path* heretofore denied Co, or avoided by, wo- 
men ; and In the lessons they teach us of aatronomy, 
of political economy, and now in the volume be- 
fore as, of the connexion between all the physical 
aciences-— they provo their title to the rank of com- 
petent masters. For a book, however, of general 
utility — and such a one might be made, we appre- 
hend, on this subject — the volume before us assumes 
too great familiarity with, and progress in, science, 
on the part of readers. It is not intelligible to those 
who have only a passing knowledge of the general 
laws and phonomena of physical scienoe. 

Tbic History of England from ths iarlibst 

TIMCS TO THE TSAR 158B; by SlR JaS. MaOKINTOSH, 

1 voL 8vo.: Carry, Lii dc Blanchard.— Death in- 
Corrupted the eloquent writer of this history *ere he 
had yet completed the volume now published. Ii 
was continued ; and the work will be completed, it is 
promised, by those who, having poeaessed them, 
selves thoroughly of the spirit in wblch Maokintoah 
had entered upon tho work, have also possessed 
themselves of all the materials and notes prepared 
by him. 

The edition we have now before us is in a hand- 
some well printed 8vo., with double columns. A pre- 
vious edition in 12mo., was, as our readers were at 
the time apprized, issued some time ago by the same 
pahlishera as a part ol their re*publieation of Dr. 
Lardnet's CyclopBdia, for which work this history 
was originally undertaken by Sir Ja#. Maekintosh, 

Thb Southbrn LrrsRARY MBasENORR, No. II. 
Richmond, (Ko.) T. W. Wiiitb,— We like this se- 
cond nnmber» and are pleased to learn, that the pub- 
fic liked tho first so well aa to give onoouragomeBt 
to the proprietor to persevere. We, however, 
woald prefer this periodical in a monthly, rather 
than in a semi. weekly form ; and such we suspect 
would be the general view of those who desire to 
preservo their numbers. 

There is variety and talent in both the prose and 
poeiiciil contents. Too much apace, however, is 
perhaps given to the extract from the Pilgrims of 
the Rhine, now no longer a new book. 

^he annezod letter from Mr. Wirt, written not 
a great while before his lamented death, will be 
eagerly read. It waa written, as is stated, under 
the following circumstances : 

*< A young gentleman who is about to leave the 

walls of a University, and looks to tho law as his 

profession, who is not related to or connected with 

Mr. WiRT, nor even acquainted with him, and knows 

him only aa an ornament to his profession and his 

country is induced by the high estimate he has form 

ed of his character, and the great confidence that 

might be repoeed in any advice that he would give, 

to aak at his hand some instruction ae to the course of 

study best to be pursued." Mr. Wirt replied thus : 

Baltimore, December SO, 1833. 
Mt dbar sir : Your letter, dated *' University of 
, December 13,** was received on yesterday 
morning— Rnd although it finds me extremely busy in 
preparing for the Supreme Court of the United 
States, I am so much pleaded with its spirit, that I 
cannot reconcile it to myself to let it pass unanawer- 
ed. If I were ever so well qualified to advise you, to 
which I do not pretend, but little good could be done 
by a single letter, and I have not time for more. — 
Knowing nothing of the peculiarities of your mental 
character, I can give no advice adapted to your pccu- 
liar case. I ani persuaded that education may be 
so directed by a aagaoiona and sk|lful teacher, as to 



pnipo and repress those Ikeultloa of tho popU which 
are too prone to luxuriance, and to train and mvigor* 
ate those which are disproportionately weak or slow; 
so as to create a just balance among the powers, and 
enable the mind to act with the highest efiect of 
whioh it is capable. But it reqniros a previous ac 
quaintanoe with ihe student, to ascertain the natural 
condition of his varioua powers, in order to know 
which requires the spur and which the rein. In 
some minds imagination overpowera and smothers 
all the other faculties:: in others, reaaon, like. a atur. 
dy oak, throws all the rest into a rickly shade. — 
Some men have a morbid passion for the study of 
poetry^-others, of mathematics, dus. dus. All this 
may be corrected by discipline, so far as it may be 
judicious to correct it. But the physician must uo. 
derstand the disease, and become acqiiainted with 
all the idiosyncracies of the patient, before he can 
preacribe. I have no advantage of this kind with re- 
gard to you ; and to prescribe by conjecture, would 
require me to conjecture every possible case thai 
maybe yours, and to prescribe for each, which would 
call for a ponderous volume instead of a letter. I be 
lieve that in all aound minds the germ of all tho facul- 
ties exists, and may, by skilful management be wooed 
into expansion ; but ihey exist naturally, in difierent 
degrees of heslih and strength, and as this matter is 
generally leltto tho impulses of natuie in each indi. 
vidual, the healthiest and atrongest germa get the 
start — give impulse and direction to the efforts of 
each mind — stamp its character and ahape its destiny. 
As sducation, therefore, now stands among us, each 
man must be his own preceptor in this respect, and 
by turning his eyes upon himself, and describing the 
comparative action of his own powers, discover 
which of them requires most tone — which, if any, 
leas. We must take care, however, not to make an 
erroneous estimate of the relative value of the facul- 
ties, and thua commit the aad.miatske of cuhivating 
the showy at the expense of the solid. With these 
preliminary remarks, by way of explaining why I 
cannot be more particular in regard to your case, 
permit me, instsad of chalking out a coorae of atudy 
by furnishing you with lists of books and the order 
in which they ahould be read, (and no list of 
books and course of study would be equally proper 
for all minds,) to close this letter with a few general 
remarks. 

If your 9pirit be as stout and pure as your letter 
indicates, yoU require little advice beyond that which 
you will find within the walls of your University. A 
brave and pure spirit ia worth more than * hay the 
battUf* not only in preparing for life, but in all its 
conflicta. Take it for granted, that there ie no ex. 
eeUence without great labor. No mere aspirations 
for eminence, however ardent, will do the business. 
Wishing, and sighing, and imagining, and dreaming 
of greatness, will never make you areat. If you 
would get to the mountain'a top on which tho temple 
of fame standa, it will not do to stand still, looking, 
admiring, and wiahing you were there. You must 
sHrd up your loins, and go to work with all the in- 
domitable energy of Hannibal scaling the Alps. — 
Laborious study, and diligent observation of the 
world, are both indispensable to the attainment of 
eminence. By the former, you must make yoursell 
master of all that is known of science and letters : by 
the latter, you must know man, at large, and particu- 
larly the character and genlua of your own country- 
men. You muat cultivate assiduously the habita of| 
reading, thinking, and observing. Understand your 
own langosjte, grammatically, critically, thoroughly : 
learning ita origin, or rather varieua origins, which 
you may learn from Johnson's and Webster's prefa. 
ces to| their large dictionaries. Learn ell that is 
delicate and beautiful, aa well as strong, in the Ian. 
guage, and master all ita atores of opulence. You 
will find a rich mine of iastruction in the splendid 
language of Burke. His diction is frequently mag. 
nificent ; aometimea too gorgeoua, I think, for a 
chaate and correct taste ; but he will show you all 
the wealth of your language. You must, by ardent 
atudy and practice, acquire for yourself a mastery of 
the language, and be able both to speak and to write 
it, promptly, easily, elegantly, and with that variety 
of style which different subjects, difierent hearers, 
and difierent readers, are continually requiring — 
Yon muat have auch a command of it aa to be able 
to adapt youraelf, with intiutive quickness and eaae, 
to every situation m which you may chance to be 
placed — and you will find no great diffidulty 
in this, if you have the capia nerborum and a cor- 
rect tests. With this study of the language 
you muat take care to unite the habits alrea. 
dy mentioned — the diligent observation, of all that 
is paaaing around you, and a«|tM».c2efs, and usejul 
thinking, IS you have aaceai^. to £mddin*s works. 



read them carefully, partioularty hit third voltuad* 
and you will know what I mMm by tho habiUof eft. 
ssrmng and thinking. We cannot all be FrankUuOf 
it is true ; bntghy imitating hie mental habits and tm. 
wearied indostiy, we may reaeh an eminenee wie 
shottJd never otherwiae auain. Nor would be' h«ve 
been the Franklin he waa, if he had permitted bilu. 
self to be discouraged by the rsfiection that we eaiu 
not all be Newiono. It is our buslnesa to meke ibe 
most of our own talents snd opportunitiee, anditi. 
stead of diaeonragiiig ^urselvee by eoinpariseiM mid 
imaginary, imposaibilitiee, tobeUere all things potfi. 
ble, aa indeed almost allthings are, to aepirit brevety- 
and firmly resolved. FVanUin won a fine modei of 
a practical man mo eontradiatinguisbed from a vk^^w^ 
ary theoriot, as men of genioa are very apt to be.^^ 
He wes great in that greateat of all good qualilteet 
sound, strong, eommon oenos. A. mere book. worm 
is a miaerable driveller; and a mere genioe, a thing 
of gossamer, fit only for the winds to sport wirh* - 
Direct your inteilecuial efierte prinoipelly to the en! 
tivation of the atroog masculkie quail liea of the mHidJ 
Learn (I repeat it) to think 'th i nk detfiy% oomprie^ 
henoioely, possorfnUy^^-ood learn the aiiiip^ nervona 
language which ie appropriate* to that kind of think* 
ing. Read the legal and political arguments of Cfalief 
Justloe Marahalt, and those of Alexander Hamf Itoop 
whioh are epming out. Read them, otkdjf fAem f 
and obaerve with what an omnipotent sweep of 
thought they range over the whole field of awry 
subjeet they take in ha nd -and that with a eoythe ao 
ample, and ae keen, that not a straw is left standWif 
behind them. Braee yonnelf d^ to these greet ef- 
foru. Strike for this giant ehmcter of nrind, and 
leave prettinees and frivo.ity for triiers. There ie 
nothing in your letter that aaggesta the neeeasity of 
this admonition ; I make it merely with reforenoe to 
that tendeney to efilorescence which' I have ocea. 
sionally heard charged to Soothem geoiua. It ia per- 
fectly consistent with" theae heronlean habita of 
thinking, to be a laboriooa atudent, and to know mil 
that booka can teach. Thie extenaive acquisitiott ia 
necessarv, not only to teach yen how far science line 
advaneed in every direction, and where the torra Hu 
cognUn begins, mtowhtdi genius ie to direct ita in- 
tore discoveries, but to teaeh yen also the streBgA 
and the weaknese of the human itttellect-^ow ikr 
it IS permuted ne to go, and where the penetration 
of man ia foreod, by ita own impotence and -the 
nature of the Msect, to give up the pUTMii;-- 
and when yon have maetered all the psM eon. 
queata of science, yon will naderatand wlmfSiitenttee 
meant by saying, that he knew only enotogh'td be 
euro that he knew nothing^-^'nothmg, osmpartd with 
that iUimkahle Watt that Uoo hoj^nd tAe etath of 
our faeuUieo. You muat nerer bemttiafied with Ihe 
surraee of things : probe them* to the bottom, and 
let nothing go till yon understand Haethoronghlyaa 
your powers will enable you. Sebe the moment 
of excited enrioeity on any attbjeet to solve yoUr 
doubts ; for if yon let it pass, the deeire may never 
return, and you may remain in ignorance. l%e ha- 
bits which I have been recommending are not mere. 
ly for coUege, biit for life. Franklin's habita of con. 
stent and deep excogitation clung to him to his la* 
test hour. Form these habita now ; learn all that 
may be learned at your Univereity, and bring alt your 
acquisitions and your habits to the atedy of the law, 
which you say is to be your profesaioa )— ^aodwheft 
you come to this siudvt come resolved to master it 
— not to play in ita shallows, but to aound its depths. 
There is no knowing what a mind greatly and firm* 
ly reaolved, may achieve in thia department of ecK 
ence, as well aa every other. Resolve to be the 
first lawyer of your age, in the depth, extent, vari. 
ety, and accuracy of your legal learning. Master 
the acience of pleading — maater Coke upon Litile. 
ton — and Coke'a and Plowden*s Reports^master 
Feame on Contingent' Remaindera and Executory 
Devises, till you can aport and play familiarly with 
its -most subtle distinctions. Lay your foundation 
deep, and broad, and strong, and you wilf Bpd the 
auperatmcture comparatively light work. It ia not 
by ahrinking from the dimcuTt parts of the sci. 
eooe, bnt by courting them, grappling with them, 
and overcoming them, that a man rises to profes- 
sional greatneaa. There is a' deal of learning that 
ia dry, dark, cold, revolting^— bnt It is an old feu- 
dal oastle, in perfect preservation, which the lo. 
gal architect, who aspirea to the first honors of 
his profeasion, will delight to explore, and learn 
all the oeee to whiell its various parti used tobe put : 
and he will tho better nnderatahd, enjoy arid reli»h 
the progressive improvements of the science in mod'- 
em timea^ Yon>flittethft.a aae^riaewerr bmndi «»f 
the aoien^ eihet Mwints pmugiinfiMJihniishainw of 
natnrt ai^jgi>»lioniidiii>iiiiBMi||tUe:tsiaiii^wefaan^ 
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the maritime law, icct the chart and outUoe of all 
which yon will tee in Blaekftono'a Commentariea. 
Thus covered with the panoply of profeaaional learn- 
ing, a master of the pleadings, practice and oaaee, 
and at the same time a great e^nttittUionai <uul phu 
lam phic lawyetf you must keep way also, with the 
mareh of general scienee. Do you think this requi- 
ring too moch 7 Look at Broogham, and eoe what 
nuHi can do if well armed and well resolved. With 
a lead of profesMmal duiit9 that would of them- 
aelvMf have heeil appalling to the moat of otir eoun- 
trynen, he sleeif netertheU99, ut the hemd of kio for^ 
<y in the Houot of Commono, and, at the oame tune, 
oet in motion and ouperintonded variouo primmy 
oehoolo and variona periodical isorfts, the moot in. 
otrmetivo and uoeful that ever ieoued from the Britioh 
prooOf to which hofumiohed^ with kio own pen oome 
of tAe wwot maoierly eontrilnUione, and yet found 
time not only to keep pace with the progress of the 
arte and scMnces, but to keep at the head of thooe 
whooe peculiar and exclnoioe oeeupationo theee arte 
and ociencee were. There is a mooel of induotry and 
uoefulneeo worthy of all your emulatiao. Yott must, 
indeed, be a great lawyer ! but it will not do to be a 
mero lawyer — more eapecially as you are very pro- 
perly turning your mind, also, to the political serviee 
of your country, and to the study and practice of elo. 
quenee. You must, therefore, be a political lawyer 
and historian ; thoroughly versed in the constitution, 
and laws of your country, and fully acquainted with 
all ito otatioUce, and the history of all the leading 
measurea which have distinguished the several ad- 
ministrations. You must study the debatea in Con. 
graas, and obsorve what ha\o been the actual effects 
upon the country of the Tarioua measures that have 
been the most strenuously contested in their origin. 
You must be a master of the science of political 
economy, and especially of financiering, of which 
so few of our young countrymen know any thing. 
The habit of observing all that is passing, and think- 
ing closely and deeply upon t^em, demands preemi. 
nently an attention to the political course of your 
country, fiut it is time to doee this letter. You 
ask for instructions adapted to Improvement in elo- 
quenee. This is a subject for a treatise, not for a 
letter. Cicero, however, has summed up the 
whole art in a few words ; it is epte—itsltncle— or- 
nefe— litesre^— -to speak to the purpooe — to speak 
clearly and diotinctly-^o speak grace folly : — to be 
able to ofoak to the purpooe, you must underatand 
your subjeet and all that belongs to it :>— and then 
your thoughto and method must be claar in them* 
oelveo and clearly and diotinotly enunciated .* — and 
lastly, your voice, style, delivery and gesture, must 
be graceful and deUghtfnUy tmpresMee. In relation 
to this aubject, I would strenuously advise you to 
two things : Ceinjpese imicA, and often, and carefully 
with reference to thio came rule of ** apte, diotincte, or* 
nate,^ and let your conoeroation have reference to the 
same ofagecta. I do aot mean that you should be ela 
borate and formal in your ordinary conversation. Let 
it be perfeeilyoimplc and natwroj, but alwayo in good 
time, (to apeak as the musician,) and well enun. 
ciated. 

With regard to the style of eloquence that you 
shall adopt, that must, depend very much on your 
own taste and geniua. Yon are not disposed, I pre 
sume, to be an humble imitator of any man 7 If yon 
are, yon may bid farewell to the hope of eminence in 
thia walk. None are mere imitators to whom Nature 
has given original powers. The ape alone is <iontent 
with mere imitations. If Nature has bestowed such 
a portion of the spirit of oratory as can advance you 
to a high rank in this walk, your manner will be your 
own. In what style of eloquence you are best fitted 
to eicel, you, yourself, if destined to excellence, are 
the beat judge. I can only tell you that iho florid 
and Adatie otyle ienot the taste of the age. The 
otrongf and even thenig^geii and abrupt, are far more 
euocessfiil. Bold propositions, boldly and briefly ex- 
pressed—pithy sentences— nervous common sense-^ 
strong phrases — ihofelieiter audax both in language 
and conception — well compacted periods — sudden 
and strong masses of light — ^an opt adage in English 
or Latin^-a keen sarcasm — a merciless personality 
— a mortal thrust—- these are the beauties and deior- 
mitiea that now make a apesker the most interesting. 
A gentleman and a Chriatian will conform to the 
reigning taste so far only as his principles and habits 
of decorum will permit. The florid and Asiatic was 
never ajKood etyle either for a European or an Ame. 
rican taste. We require that a man should opeak to 
the purpose and come to the point — that he ahould tn. 
otruet and eonmnce. To do this, his mind must move 
with great strength and power : reason ahould be 
manifestly his master faeuky-— argument ahould 
predominate throughout ; Vitt tJMee great points ag. 



cured, wit and fancy may east their lights around 
bis path, provided the wit be courteous aa well as 
brilliant, and the fancy chaste and modest. But they 
nrost be kept well in the back ground, for they are 
dangerous allies : and a man had better be without 
ihem, than to show them in front, or to show them 
too often. 

But I am wearying you, my dear sir, as well as 
myself. If these few imperfect hints, on subjects 
eo extended and diversified, can be ef any service to 
you, I shall be gratified. They may, at least, con- 
rince you that your letter has interested me in your 
behalf, and that I shall be happy to hear of your fu- 
ture fame and prosperity. I offer you my respects, 
and tender the compliments of the season. 

Wll. W»T. 

How beautiful^how wise — how characteristic of 
the great and pure man who wrote it — is this letter. 
Alaa ! that bia eloquent lips are closed— who so well 
teaches the road to eloquence, and that pure eharcter 
removed from among us, when so few are left of 
public men to supply his place. 

MoTBsa's MAoazniB. — Edited by Mas. WHrrru- 

svT, and published New York, 146 Nassau street. — 
Of this work a friend says ** although modest and un. 
obtruaive it has already gained many friends and 
doea in reality possess high claims to public notice. 
It has reached the ninth number of ita aecond year 
— has upwards of 6,000 subscribers, and is republish- 
ed in England by two preases. We think that mio- 
thers should become acquainted with thia truly valu- 
able work — ^it deserves well at their hands.** 

Thk Sblbot Jouonal of Foa£IQ!f Paiooical 
Lrr«RATUiiK.— No. VIII. — Booion, Cbb. Bew«N. — 
This is truly a capital number, and well justifies its 
title of Select Journal. — ^The first article from the 
Foreign Quarterly Review on the Life and Charac- 
ter of DupUooie Momay, does justice to one of the 
ablest and purest public men that ever lived — 
and whom the great renown of his great associate 
SuUy haa somewhat overshadowed. To Protes- 
tents, particularly, this notice of one who stood firm, 
ly (o his faith, when his King deciding that '* Paris 
was well worth a mass,** changed his — ^is particn. 
larly interesting. 

The eecond article from the Edinburgh Renew, 
and the pen of M acanlay, is an admirable view of 
the Life and Career of William Pitt, Earl of Chat- 
ham. In does justice to his merits, and judges 
impartially his defects, his inconsistencies, his 
overbearing and intolerant love of power. It must 
startle the surviving members of the Pitt Club in 
England, to hear the son of Chathain, the anti-Gal- 
lican Champion, treated as he is in thia paper, *< ss 
the most profuse and incapable of War Ministers.** 

But we have not time to dwell on each 
paper in this number. Passing to the Critical Noti. 
ces, we extract from one on the late work of the 
eloquent Abbe de La Mennaie, entitled •* the Words 
of a Believer," the following rythmical frag- 
ment, on the pains of Exile, 

** May God guide the poor exi'.e. He goea wau- 
dering over the earth. 

" I have passed through various countries : their 
inhabitants have seen me, and I have seen them^ ; 
but we have not known each other. The exile ia 
every where alone. 

<* When at the decline of day I saw the smoke 
of some cottage rise from the bosom of a valley, I 
said, * Happy is he who returns ai evening to his fire- 
side and sets himself among those he loves !' The 
exile is every where alone. 

•' Whence come those clouds driven by the storm? 
It drives me along like them. But what matters it? 
The exile is every where alone. 

** Those trees are noble, those flowers are beauti- 
ful ; but they are not the flowers nor the trees of my 
country ; to mo they say nottSng. The exile is every 
where alone. 

** That stream flows gently over the meadow, but 
its murmur is not that which my childhood heard.-^ 
To me it recalls no remembranees. The exile ie 
every where alone. 

** Those songs are sweet ; but the sorrows and 
the joys which they awake are not my sorrows nor 
my joys. The esUe is ev^ry vibere aUne^ 



'* I have been asked, < Why weepest thou 7* but 
when I have told, no one wept ; for no one under- 
stood me. The exile is every where alone. 

** I have seen old men surrounded by children, ae 
the olive by its branches, but none oi these old men 
called me his son, none of those children called me 
his brother. The exile is every where alone. 

*' I have seen young girls smile, with a smile as 
pure as the dawn, on him they had chosen lor 
a husband ; but not one smiled on me. The exile i« 
every where alone. 

** I have seen young men, heart to heart, em- 
brsce each other ae ii they wiahed to have only one 
existence ; but not one pressed my hand. The exile 
is every where alone. 

•• There are friends, wives, fathers, brothers, 
only in our own country. The exile is every where 
alone. 

** Poor exile ! cease to lament, every one ia ba- 
nished like tl^elf, every one beholds father mo- 
ther, wife, friend, pass away and vanish. 

** Our country is not here below ; man seeks for 
it here in vain, that which he mistakes for it is only 
a reating.place for a night. 

•< God guide the poor exile ! He goea wandering 
over the earth." 



NovcLLBTTs OF A Tkavbllbk. Edited by H. J. 
NoTT. 2 vole. New York : Harper ^ Brothore.^ 
The leaat clever and agreeable part of thia book is 
the commencejnent, — the Biography of Thomae Sin^ 
gularity. Journeyman Printer. Its tone and taste 
are had, and ita humor elaborate. In the tales 
and sketches, however, there is more freedom of 
style, more incident and interesting adventure. The 
Andslusian Rope-dancer is among the best, in our 
judgment ; though to say truth, so far as Andalusia 
is concerned, it might have been written in New 
York or Charieston-, without ever having croaaed 

the waate of watera ;** for it lacka that vivid de- 
scription of scenery, which impresses the reader 
at once with the oonvietion, that the aathor writes 
from the eye, and not from fancy. 

PioTUjoBs ov PuvATB LivB. Seoottd Series ; by 
Sarah Stiokkbt. Philadelphia : Key d& Biddle^^ 
If it be a just criticism, which we are not however 
prepared to admit, on the first series of these pic- 
tures, that the religious sentiments they contain are 
not auffieientlf decided, none such can be. advanced 
againat the two picturea which make up this volume. 
Doing good and fulfilling our duty in obedience ** to 
the will of God," is the prominent motive of action, 
illustrated with delightful talent, in the story of the 
Misanthrope. The character of Agnes Forrester Is 
charming, and in a great degree original, though 
we are aure not without a parallel, — we had almost 
said many a parallel, but that the circumstances un- 
der which her character is developed cannot often 
occur— in real life. The sscrifice of woman'a love and 
dearest earthly hopes to the conviction that the man 
of her choice takes such views of his duties, obUgm« 
tions and destiny, as are utterly ineconeileable 
with her own sense of right, — and the overcoming 
of that fond illusion so natural and so tempting to 
woman, that love for her may accompliah a reform 
in the beloved object which all the higher motives of 
duty|to God and man failed of effecting, — are the lee* 
ding points illustrated, and po werfully illuatrated, in 
the story of the Misanthrope. We commend these 
Pictures to ourreadera. 



FOREIGN INTELUGENCE. 

Latbr Intblliobncb pxom EuacpE. — We an* 
hounced briefly yesterday the arrival of the Hatmu 
bal from London, with papers to the 36th. We now 
present some extracts. The remarkable item of 
intelligence by this ship, is the adoption by 
the Spanish Cortes, of a bill of rights, which will 
be found in our columns. It is, we fear, in advance 
of the intelligence and po'iiical knowledge of the 
nation, and therefore, not likely to be of any great 
practical benefit at present. 

The great Dinner at Edinburgh to Earl Grey, wee 
Ugiven 00 the IStb. No Wl in tbft city wee dtoogM 
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adequate to the eeiopany thai would aeeemble on the 
ooeaeioD, eo that a building wae erected for the ez- 
prate purpose, on the Calton Hill, and so designed 
as at once to accommodate the largest nunmr, and 
to render the voice of the speakers audible through- 
out the whole circuit. It was a very splendid affair. 
The number present was about 2000. 

The Emperor Nicholas is said to have responded 
to the demand of the Porte for assisunce against Me- 
hemet Ali, that his engagement to offer him aid, was 
only in cases where he was attacked, and not where 
he was the aggressor. 

Another fire had occurred in Moscow by which 
800 houses had been destroyed. 

Ths Ciiolbra prevails with great &tality in many 
parts of Europe and particularly in Sweden. Up 
to the 19ih of September there had been 3179 
eases and 1376 deaths of that disease in Stock- 
holm, containing a population of less than 80,000. 

LoMMif, Satukdat, Sirr. 5M).— >The Paris papers 
are received. The Moniteur gives the following 
official intelligence received by the French Govern- 
ment from the Bayonne : ** A telegraphio despatch 
of the 16th states, that the Guipuscoans had attempu 
ed an attack on Tolosa, but without success. — 
They were on the 15th in the direction of the 
passage of Oyarzon. Znmalacarreguy was march- 
ing against him with Lorenzo and Figueira. The 
Junta is at Etchalar. Don Carlos has remained at 
Biscay." The attacks of the Carltsts against Bega- 
ra, Viana, and Tolosa, indicate a change in their 
position. Tolosa is an important pUce, and has a 
strong garrison ; some particulars respecting the 
attack upon it are, therefore, extremely desirable. 

Arena, formerly the companion in arms ot Rodil, 
in Peru, was shot by him, in Bilbos, on the 16th 
instant, together with the Major Domo of the Mar- 
quia de Valespina, and the Secretary of the Junta 
(Des los Aganos.) They are entrapped by the Span- 
ish frigate Pearla* Rodil has burnt the Duke of 
Granada's palace to the ground, in revenge for the 
Duchess of Granada having celebrated Don Carlos' 
return. 

In the Chamber ot Procuradores, on the 9th inst. 
General Burton addressed himself to the President 
of the Council of Ministers* in the hope that he 
would communicate to the Chambers the real state 
of affairs respecting the Civil War in the Northern 
Provinces. 

M. Martinez de la Rosa replied : 

**In the northern provinces, more than 40,000 
men are on foot, of which number 30,000 are destined 
to guard the fortified towns, the coasts, and other 
parts. In the immenae plains of Castile are 15,000 
men, so that we cannot charge th em with inertness. 
What we want is the means, the pecuniary resoorces 
for greater exertion. Tne real plan of the war should 
be to occupy all the military points with sufficient 
forces, and thus to contract the space in which the 
insurgents act, to force them to lay down their arms. 
But for this purpose numbers are required ; and, the 
equipment, the arming, and the support of the troops, 
form the largest items in governmental expenses. — 
We are comptslled to regulate our movements by the 
state of our funds, and we have the consciousness of 
having discharged our dnty.** 

Spanish Billof Right:— The following is the Pe- 
tition, as approved in the Estate, and read to the 
Queen on the 11th inst. : 
** Petition on the Fundamental Rigbta of the Spaiii. 

ards, as approved by the Estate .of Procuradores 

at its last Sittings. 

The Procuradores of the kingdom pray your Ma- 
jesty that you will be pleased to sanction as funds- 
mental rights those which are contained in the fol. 
lowing articles : 

Article 1. The law protects and consolidates indi. 
vidual liberty. 

3 All Spaniarde may publish their thoughts by 
means of the press, without previous censorship.; but 
subject to the laws which repress abases. 

3 No Spaniard can be prosecuted, impressed, ar- 
rested, or removed from his dwelling place, except 
under the circumstances provided for, in the manner 
prescribed by the law. 

4 The law has no retroactive effect, and no Spa- 
niard shall be tried by commiasions, but by the tri- 
bnnals by taw established prior to the perpetration 
of the offence. The same rule applies to civil 
transactions. 

5 The house of no Spaniard can be violated, ex- 
cept under the circumstances which are or may be 
ordained by law. 

6 All Spaniards are e«|aal before the law. 



7 'Spaniards are equally admissible to all public 
employments, and all are equally bound to take upon 
themselves the burden of public service. 

8 All Spaniards are bound to pay the taxes voted 
by the Cortes. 

9 Property is inviolable, but is nevertheless sub. 
ject— 

** 1. To the obligation of being ceded to the State 
when so required for any object of public utility, a 
competent indemnification being alwaya previonaly 
awarded by the judgment of impartial men. 

3. To penalties imposed by law, and to damages 
in virtue of sentences legally pronounced— confisca- 
tion of property is abolished." 

10 The authority of a public functionary who com- 
mits any aggression on individual liberty or person, 
al security or property, is responsible conformably 
to law. 

11 The Secretaries of State are responsible for 
infractions of the fundamental laws, and fbr the 
crimes of treason and official extortion. 

13 A national guard shall be established for the 
preservation of public order and the roantenanee 
of the laws. Its organisation to be the subject of a 
law." 

The Madrid Correspondent of the Morning He- 
raid, dated the 11th instant, represents the enhanced 
fears of the French Ambassador, (M. De Rayneval) 
rhat a new crisis would occur from the hourly in. 
creasing strength of the Democratic party. He, M. 
De Rayneval stated further, that the insurrection in 
the Northern Provinces was beginning to cause seri- 
ous alarm to the Government, and mentioned a re- 
port that a rising had taken place in Galacia ; that 
portions of Aragon and Catalonia were in revolt, and 
that the Urban Guard of Barcelona had refused to 
march. He concludes by averring that the Treasu- 
ry was completely exhausted. 

The Spanish Ministers have ordered a quantity of 
waste landa throughout the kingdom to be sold. 

A conspiracy has been discovered in the neii^h- 
borhood of Malaga, and several districts round Car- 
thagena, where an attempt at insurrection was made, 
and 500 Carlists turned out. 

[From the MesMger,} 

Pauis, SiPt. 18.— The Renovateur makes the 
following reflections on the report of the majority 
of the Finance Committee to the Chamber of Pro- 
curadores : 

" A declaration for the possibility of Spain to pay 
all its debts, the homage paid to the Revolutionary 
principle by annihilating the Royal Loans, and re- 
cognize those of the Cortes. There is in this re. 
port more than a bankruptcy — there is an entire re. 
volution. The men who are the authors of thin re- 
port have calculated all the effects of it, and seem 
determined not lo make any concession. We are as. 
sured that the Secretarv of the Committee has 
written to Paris — * Though the French Government 
were to fall on its knees before us, we n^ver will 
acknowledge the loan^ contracted since the year 
1833 by Ferdinand VH." 

A French Journal is going to be published at 
Madrid under the title of Courrier dn Nord. The 
Royal Ificense has been given to M. Morat. 

His Majesty's brig Espoir, arrived at Falmouth, 
on Wednesday, from Lisbon, whence she sailed on 
the 8th. The Minister of Finance has made hie re. 
port, in ^hich very flattering prospects to the trade 
of Portugal are held out, and it is upon the whole 
calculated to inspire confidence. The critical state 
of the Regent's health has, of necessity, given 
greater urgendy to the consideration of the young 
Queen's marriage, which now becomes a question 
of the first importance. 

This subject is accordingly attracting great atten 
tloii, and was at the date of these accounts under 
deliberation in the Council, where it was expected 
that the matter would be immediately concluded 
with the young Duke of Leuchlenberg, the Em. 
press's brother, whose pretensions appear to have 
received more general favor than any other candi- 
date for the honor of Donna Maria's hand. 

The protest of Don Miguel against the treaty 
whidh he signed previously to his leaving Portugal, 
is held to be an authentic document ; and conse. 
quently no payment will be made to him on ac- 
count of the pension to whieh be would have been 
entitled if he had performed his part of the treaty. 

LATsa fmoK Eujiopa.— -By the packet ship Inde. 
pendenee, Capt. Nye, from Liverpool, there are pa. 
pers of the S3d, from London. 

The Spanish ** bill of righu" had received the 
sanction of the Cartes, and only waited for that of 



theJQueen, which it will not be deemed prudent t<k 

withhold. 

The gufriUa warfare between the partisans of Dom 

CarloM and the Queen, assumes no more certainty^ 

or decisive character, than heretofore. 

The report of the Finance Committee still engag«a> 
much attention in the French papers, and when the 
grounds of the decision are oonsidered, that report 
will be found a very remarkable document. Aehoit 
extract which we published from the Renovateur of 
Saturday, was sufficient to direct public attention t» 
the main principles of the resolution adopted by the 
majority of the committee. They do not enter into- 
the financial ability of Spain to pay the debt, but thejr 
deny its validity ; they do not, by refusing to pay th» 
loans contracted by Ferdinand, confess to an act ot 
bankruptcy ; they proudly eay they never borrowed 
the money, thst thoy do not owe it* and, therefore* 
that they will not pay it.— [Courier.] 

I ■'■ •' - 

[From tAe Aiexmndria Phenix.] 

Latest nou the West Indibs— X>rea4/tf/ iiur^ 
rieane at Domtmea.— By the Brig Edward^ Capt. 
D. B. Smith, arrived at this port from Barbadoes» 
whence she failed on the 5th, we have recei? ed fileft 
of Barbadoes papers to that date. 

The Islands generally continued quiet, but the la> 
Boaxas were very lazy, and not inclined to work 
when they could avoid it. 

These papers give us an account of a most dread- 
ful and destructive hurricane, which occurred on the 
ni^ht of the 30th September, on the Island of Do. 
mmica. The works on two.thirds of the principal 
sugar e«tetes were levelled to the ground, the canes 
blown flat to the earth, and in many inatances buried 
in the mud and blpwn from the soil; %sttf descrip* 
lion of provisions abovegronnd completely swept a. 
way, end the face of the country, which exhibited 
before the utmost luxuriance of vegetation, changed 
to the appearance of a general conflagration having 
passed over it. There are not 50,000 feet of lumber 
in the island, nor 100,000 shingles. Every vessel 
that was in the roads at the time shared the ,8am» 
tate, viz : the sloops Dolphin and Antelope, and a 
small sloop from Momserrat. An American schoo. 
ner was driven on shore, bottom op, on the south end 
of the Island, and oppoeite to Martinique. The of. 
fices, barracks and Hospiul at Mome Bniee, are 
niostly blown down, and thdke standing, in such a 
dilapidated state as to make them unsafe to occupy. 
Every building on the garrison has either been crush. 
ed to ruins or has suffered oonsiderably-Hthe spaoioua 
Hospital, lately built on an improved plan, has been 
partly nnroofed, and the Barrack Master's and Adjn. 
tant's offices have been entirely destroyed, and it was 
with great difficulty that the troths escaped with, 
out loss of life. The left side of the Go\t\fn 
ment House was blown down, and the other parts of 
the building partially damaged. The office of the 
Auxiliary Commissioners of Compensation, adjoining 
those premises, has been materially injured, and a 
great maiiy of their original documents deetroved. — 
The new Commissariat building — the Custom-Honse, 
the Court-House — MarkeuHouse— -the Jail, and the 
Protestant Church, and almost every other building 
in town, have suffered considerable injury from the 
effects of the hurricane. The Mercantile Houses of 
Messrs. Thomaa Laing & Coh Messrs. James Gar- 
raway & Co., and Thomaa W. Doyle, Esq. on ac. 
count of their proximity to sea, have also experienced 
ipost heavy losses. 

Throughout the whole island, and on every estate, 
the most dreadful desiruction took place, the full ac- 
count of which would fill a column. 

The northern part of Martinique has suffered se- 
verely, and many vessels have been lost. St. Pierre 
did not escape, and considerable loas hae been sua* 
tained at Fort Royal. 

Great fears were entertained that the people of 
Dominica would suffer for the want of food, and 
measmres were taken at Barbadoea and elsewhere to 
send supplies to the suffering inhabitants. 

All accounts go to show that this has been one of 
the most destriictive hurricanes ever experienced in 
the West Indies. 



SUJKJIIABY. 

LmaAav NoTics.^It is^with satisfaction we an. 
nounoe that John P. Haiten^ 148 lYassau street, has 
in press, and will publish soon, A Sketch of Ckineoe 
Hiotoryt aneieiUand modem: comprising a retrospect 
of the foreign intercourse and trade with China, 11. 
lustrated by a new and corrected map of the Empire. 
by tiM Ret. CBAELct Ovtelapf, now and for many 
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yearf past a resident ta that country. A handsome 
portrait of Ootzlaff will accompany the work. 

Thoeo who read Outzlt^s first publication, will 
look eagerly for that now promised. 

The Chinese Lady will he exhibited at house No. 
8 Park place, as soon as the necessary Furniture is 
landed from the Wasbmgton. — [Jour. Com.] 

iCr We are requested to say that passengers for 
PhiUdelphia will leave New York in the Rail Road 
Line on Monday, 37th inst. at 7 o'clock, A. M. — 
The 6 and 10 o'clock line, after this date, will be 
diseontinoed for the season. 



Stemmh—t No99Uff Smnh-^ThiM boat, while com 
inf down from Albany, on Thursday night, in tow of 
the steamboat OliTor Ellsworth, struck a hammock 
on the OTerslaugh araidehip, and broke her back, 
and at high tide the water is about four fpet in her 
cabin. Tbe N. had a quantity of Nott*s stoves on 
freight, but no passengers. She remained in the 
above situation on Saturday when the De Witt Clin. 
ton passed, but it is probable that she will be raised 
soon. The O. E. was without her tow-boats, bar. 
ing been ehartered to bring the Novelty to this city 
— but when approaching the Overslaugh, it is soppo- 
sod that she found she could not carry her over 
it, and intended to return with her to Albany — 
while winding to do so, the Novelty struck as above 
statedJId 

(/Vem tlJfiiewhtim SpeeUtm-t of Oct. 19.] 
A i^entleman i^rms us that eight families of his 
acquaintance, in an adjoining county, are making ac- 
tive preparation .'to emigrate to the West. Poor 
Carolina I dearly|loved as you are by your sons, the 
strong ties of afiectlon must yield to the apathy and 
mismanagement which portenid nothing but poverty 
and ruin. 

The new Cotton crop begins to come in more ra. 
pidly. About one hundred bales have been sold 
witUn the week, at from 11 3^ to 13 eents. 

ri'Vvm the NmsMIU RefmhUetm ef liih nut,] 
Tm HiRMrTAOB < Birairr.— Yesterday evening 
•bout 4 o'oloek, the roof of the Hermitage was die. 
eovered to be on fire, and attempts to arrest the pro. 
gross of the fiames proving unavailing, the entire 
odificot with the exception of the room attached to 
the northern end, and used as a dining room, was in 
a few houra consumed. The taluable furniture in 
the lower storr was fortunately saved, though much 
broken and otherwiee ii^ured in getting it out. That 
in the second story was, we understand, chiefly de- 
stroyed. The fire is supposed to have been com- 
municated to the roof by the falling of a spark from 
one of the chimneys ; and there being at the time a 
light breese from the North West,the progress of the 
fiames was proportlonably rapid. The numerous 
and valuable private papers of the President were 
probably an preserved. 

We need not add that the eveUt has occasioned to 
this community deep iod universal regret. 

PiEiLoim Balloow Ascbnsion iir CHAnLssToif S. 

C— The Charleston Courier of 33d instant, (Thurs. 

day last) slates that a Mr. EOioU of Baltimore as- 

cended from Charleston on the afternoon of 33nd, 

and was home forthwith out to sea. Intenee aniiety 

was felt for his safety, which in a Postscript is thus 

announced. 

PosrrscRirr. — 19 o^oi^mk, MiDinaRT.<— We are 
happy to have it in our power to say, that Mr. Elu- 
OTT, the iBaoHAUT, has just reached the city. He 
informs us that he^ascended to the height of between 
3 1-9 and 4 miles, and was in the air about one hour 
and three quarters, having been uuable to descend 
earlier on account of some difficulty in opening the 
valve of the Balloon. When he descended. It was 
perfeetly dark, and he alighted in the water, 10 or 
19 miles out side of the Bar, where he remafaied 
about half an hour, aupported by the Balloon, when a 
skiff from the pilot boat Cor^f Cq^* Aldut, came 
to his relief, extricated him from his very perilous 
■ituatioD, nd took him on board, the boat, from 
which he was takeut in the vicinity of Sulli. 
van's Island, by the steam boat JBHwan^ Captain 
Sassabp, which boat (much to the credit of 
Capt. 8. and sereral gentlemen who took a very 
warm interest in the fata of the fearless ^ro. 
aant) had been dispatched to his assistance at a 
lito hour of the night. Mnch anxiety was felt by 
our citisoBtt for Mr. Euiott's safety, and we feel 
asenred thiit his safe return will be hailed with lugh 
gratificatioa. We understand that it b his intention 
to mgke another asoensioa, and we hope that the 



liberality of our citizens on the present occasion 
will warrant him in repeating the dangerous ex< 
periment. We are glad to announce that the Balloon 
was saved, having sustsinedbut slight i^jory* 

The Editor of the St. Louis Republican, says it is 
very evident that a ** searching operation" is going 
on somewhere in the Post Office Department, for he 
had just received several papers dated in December 
1833"— ^nly ten months old ! 

Lightning, — Mr. Randall, pilot of the steamboat 
Michigan, was instantly killed by lightning, at St. 
Louis, Mo. on the 8ih instant. The unfortunate man 
was standing in the street at the time, near the Mis- 
souri Hotel. — [Courier.] 

QuKBBo, FamAT, Oct. 17. — We experienced to. 
dsy one of the dauk days which occur every two or 
three years, about the fall of the year. U was per- 
haps more remarkably dark than any for a number 
of years past. The atmosphere was almost perfecu 
ly calm, and the thermometer at about 50 degrees of 
Fahrenheit. There was very little haie in the south, 
em hemisphere ; but particularly over head, and to 
the north, the sky was nearly obscured by thick 
clouds of a dark color, in motion from west to east, 
which, as they grow less dense, gave the whole air 
a dark orange tinge. From half past 9 to 5 d'clock, it 
was necessary to light candles to transact any ordinary 
busmess, and there was not more light than exactly at 
the first dawn of day. About four o^clock, the dark 
orange of the atmosphere began to assume a white 
straw color. There had been some rain in the inter- 
val, and the thermometer had fallen four or five dc. 
grees, but rose agsin to fifty. The clouds over head 
moved more rapidly, but still from west to ease 
while a haxe prevailed along the earth, with the 
same dead calm, and occasional rain. A light 
breeze sprang up from the south west, and light be. 
gan to increase, until it resumed its usual force on 
a cloudy day, at a quarter past five. 

It seems difficult to account for theee appearances. 
The whole upper strata only of the atmosphere are 
suddenly much condensed, and surcharged with 
vapor and smoke, while along tbe earth itself yon 
can see the distant mountains. ^ is also remarkable 
that when sttch days occur while snow lies on the 
ground, it is found covered with a kind of dust or 
ashes ; and hence they are supposed to be produced, 
in some messure, by the smoke of fires driven eaau 
ward, and occupying a fixed spot during the calm 
weather. 

We learn that the President of the United States 
has appointed Henry D.Gilpin, Esq. (at present Die. 
trict Attoraey for the Eastern District of Pennsylva- 
nia) Oovemor of the Territory of Michigan— in tbe 
stead of Gen. Porter, Eeq., deceaseds— [U. S. Gaz.J 

Massaoub.— A letter from Batavia (East Indiee) 
dated April 93d, announcee the death of Captain 
Philip F. Livingston, formerly an officer of the U. S. 
Navy, by the hand of violence, together with six 
other persons on board his Ship, the Matilda of Ba- 
tavia, bound from that port to some other piece in the 
East, with a cargo of salt, and ||950,000 in specib be- 
long to the Duteh goTcmment. The murderers suc- 
ceetied in their object, whioh was to get possession 

of the money, and having scuttled the vessel, which 
soon after sank, thM lunded on a neighboring shors. 
Captain Livingfton^ was a son of Judge William 
Livingston, of lungs county,— waa bom at Flatbuah, 
L. L, and was about 48 years of age. The Matilda 
was owned by Messrs. Payne, Sticker & Co., of Ba- 
tavia. 

Jewish Literature^ — ^That any one who hae etudi. 
ed the poetry, history, and philosophy of (he He 
brews, even merely as specimene of compoeition, 
should lightly eeteem them, ie impossible. In lyric 
flow snd fire, in crushing force, in miyosty that 
seems still to echo the awful sounds once heard be. 
neath the thundering clouda of Sinai, the poetry of 
the ancient Scriptures is the most superb that ever 
burned within the breast of man*. The pictureeque 
simplicity of thsir narrative gives an equal charm to 
the historical books. Vigour, beauty, senteniious- 
nees* variety, enrich and adom the ethical parte of 
the collection. Nor ie that seeming artlessness, 
which codbtitutes a principal charm of these writings, 
either naturally incompatible with the observance of 
eertain rules, or actually uncontrolled by auchasde 
note an intimate acquaintance with tbe management! 
of style. — [From an Article on Literature, by Sir D. 
K. Sandford, in ■* Popular EneyclopBdia."] 

The CTermons.— TThe Germans ure only copyiats in 



manners, and often very bad copyists ; but they are 
at least a moral people ; and their national literature, 
which is rich, because it contains quantitiee of pure 
gold, though mixed up with masses of dross, has ge. 
ne rally a moral and religious tendencj ; and of this 
their manners must always, to a certain extent, bear 
the impress. German women, loo, are in general 
highly educated and accomplished ; and young un- 
married women mix in society, which thus acquires 
that tone of elegance their preeence can alone con- 
fer. 1 shall give you a lecture on German litemtura 
before you emer upon your travels; at presen* I can 
only warn you against believing any thing that the 
Germans themselves, or English liberals and re. 
viewers, tell you on the subject. Credit not ono 
word of what they eay about der Meieter, as they call 
Goethe , and never open one of hie books unless you 
want a good nap. Pauett distinguished Tor nothing 
but very bad taste, is but a dressing up of some fifty 
old talee, stories, and dramas, on the same subject : 
it is constantly appealed to as something very fine]; 
but you never hear passages quoted from memory, 
nor doee it contain a single one worth recollecting. 
We have a Faust in English, either by Marlow, Hay. 
wood, or one of the other old masters, that is worth 
all the German Fausts a hundred times over. Schil- 
ler is the only national poet of Germany ; and high 
as he deservedly ranks, he is still very much over- 
rated. Herder, indeed, is the only writer of eminence 
that is not overrated. — [Fraser's Magazine.] 

Turkieh Mmmufacturee, — ^The government has 
dedicated to the encouragement of industry, its first 
moments of trsnquility. A manufactory of fez (red 
woollen ceps worn by tbe Turks) has been lyorking at 
Constaminople for the last 18 months. The sup[^ly 
of these caps, at least of the qualities for the use of 
the Government, was obtained from the manufacto- 
ries of Tunis. Tbe French and the Italians never 
could attain the perfection of the Tuieians. At the 
request of the Sultan, the Bey sent over a number of 
workmen, and manufacturing was done at Conetan- 
tinople under the direction of Eumer Lnfti, but he 
soon perceived that the men worked unwillingly, and 
did all in their power to frustrate his endeavors, well 
aware that his country was about to lose ite mono, 
poly. They were, in consequence, soon discharg. 
ed :. but the first notions having been learned by na- 
tives who were placed with them at the beginning, 
and Eumer Lufti having paid the greatest attention 
to the whole process, 4500 caps are now made 
monthly, and no doubt in a short time the quantity 
will be 15,000 in the like time. These cape, not in- 
ferior to those from Tunis, especially in respect to 
the solidity snd colour, things extremely difficult to 
arrive at, etand the government in much less, nou 
withstanding the great expense attendant upon the 
setting to work a new establishment. Too much 
praise cannot be given to Eumer Lufti for his ability 
and perseverance. This manufactory will be very 
useful as a means of employment to the poorclssses. 
The government has some idea of establishing a 
woollen cloth manufactory, which would have been 
a source of great economy, but the project has boon 
abandoned.— [Ottoman Moniteur.] 

Mortality in Parie, — The general report of the 
labors of the Council of Salubrity for ISK), hae juet 
beoQ sent to the Academy. The chapter relative to 
the mortalitjUn Paris gives the following reeults : 
-^In the couree of the year, 1148 males and 1448 
females died of pulmonary coneumption. It is fironi 
ttieage of 10 to 50 that this disease is most deetrac- 
tive. It is to be remarked that nearly one fourth 
more females (ban males died from thie disease, and 
the proportion ie greater still in 1837 snd 1828. In. 
flamation of the chest, which may be eaid to be the 
pulmonary consumption of old people, destroyed 
957 malrBsnd 1133 females. Only 194 males died 
(roiir auuerism of the heart, while 396 feoialea 
died. This difference is attributed by the Cotmcil of 
Salubrity, in a great measure, to the injurious pros- 
sure of stays. Schirrus has destroyed 419 females, 
and only 105 males, Inflamation of the stomach 
hae been faul to 840 males and 1103 females; in. 
flamation of the bowels, to 1171 males, and 1103 fe« 
males : those who died from those two latter diseas. 
ee have been principally under seven years of age. 
Of convulsions, €64 boys, and 746 girls have died, 
generally before attaining their fifth year. Inflama- 
tion of the lungs has destroyed 863 males and 872 
females. Apoplexy counts 543 msles and 434 fe- 
male victims, almost all between 30 and 85 years 
of age. Four hundred and nine femalea died of in- 
flamation of the peritoneum, and only 135 malee : 
the females who died from this disease were gen« 
orally betweei^ the age of 30 and 35 ; the males 
from 35 to 45. 
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SxiMeiofm Utter to the Editor, dated Roeheeter, 
Monday. October 30, 7 P. ilf . 

Fni AT RocHimB. — I arriyed here at five this 
aftenooD from Bath. At half past six I heard the 
■larm nre bell, and on going into the atreet I saw the 
flames tasaing from a, large new foar story brick 
acore No. — Exchange atreet, occnpied by Messrs. 
E. F. & A. G. Brown, wholesale grocers. The en. 
jrinea were on the ground in a Terf few minntes, but 
for want of long ladders they were imable to play into 
the interior of the third and fourth stories, in conse- 
quence of which the building and most of its contents 
were entirely destroyed. The fire commenced, I 
believe, in the third story, and but for the want of 
long ladders in time, might have been extinguished 
with partial damage. No other building was injured, 
except the one adjoining on the aouth, the roof of 
whieh was demolished by the falling of the gable end 
and cbimniea. Several persons were in great dan- 
ger, at the time the heavy front cornice fell and slid 
Sown on the laddera to the pavement. I am aa yet 
anable to aacenain if any are seriously injured. 

I have witneased many an appalling fire in New 
York, hilt have never yet aeen one of a single build- 
ing so brilliant. The upper stories were filled witli 
light goods, wooden ware, &e. dee. There were one 
or two explosions, probably of spirits or small par. 
cela of powder, which for a moment seemed to check 
tha firemen ; but they returned again in a few roin- 
tttea to the charge. The falling of the immense 
brick wall upon the frail shingle roof of the adjoin. 
iaig building, upon which were several firemen with 
a Boae ajd pipe, was indeed a moment of intense 
feeling and iaterest. It aeemed impoeaible that all 
a^ald eacape. One vniveraal shudder went through 
t^ crowd which thronged the street. For a moment 
all waa silence ; when one man waa aeen a moment 
alUr to arise from the roof near that part which went 
down, and make his way on to the next building. 
'* Is any one hurt,'* ran through the crowd. No one 
eould anawer* It ia believed that all eacaped. 

The property waa inaured I understand for 9^0,- 
000— the lose probably much greater. 

Accident, — ^The Steamboat Erie, on her passage 
downfrom Albany yesterday, when near Newburg, 
broke one of her shafts with other damage. She 
reached the city with one wheel.— [ibid.] 

Jhotruetive Fire, — ^The large Store-honsea on the 
wharf at Rhienbeck, Dutcheaa county. New York, 
owsed by Capt. Bergh, and M. T. Sehryver, Eaq. 
eoataioing large quantitiea of grain and goods, were 
totally destroyed by fire yesterday at 11 o'clock, A. 
M. Fire euppoaed to have been communicated by 
aparkafrom the chimney of is Steamboat, in stopping 
at the wJiarf. Loaa about 810,000— [Daily Adv.] 

iliiMiaZ Sagacity, — About 3 o'clock on Thursday 
morning, a grocery store in Grand street, between 
Eldridge and Allen, took fire inside, a clerk, and 
large watch dog sleeping therein. The clerk would in. 
evitably have been burnt to death, or suffocated but 
for the sagacity of the dog, who jumped upon his 
bed, put hia'pawa upon his body, and pulled him by 
the shoulder, until he arouaed him from his almost 
death slumbers. He then rushed out of the store, 
followed by the dog, and the arrival of help soon ex. 
tinguished the fire----but for the dog all would proba. 
Uy hava periahed. ^ 

Shifmreck.-^The fine packet achooner Norfolk, 
Oabom, from Norfolk foi* New York, went ashore 
at Great Egg Harbor on Sunday morning last, about 
6 o'clock, and will be lost. Cargo supposed worth 
about $7000, partly landed. The materials and car- 
go Bvwod will be aold on Monday, 27th inst., unless 
otherwise ordered by the persons interested. 

A Luxury* — We were yesterday permitted to ex. 
amine a aegar, presented by the coinjianJeroi an. 
English ship to the master of one of our whalemen, 
juat returned from the Pacific, as a memorial of the 
Imitative power of our eastern brethren. This se- 
gar waa taken from a large parcel which the Briton 
had purchased of the Yankee, with intent to aolace 
hiBBself occaaionall^ with a glorioua puff of the pure 
Indian weed ; and the diaappoiniment of Mr. Bull's 
nose, so sharply bent on being regaled with the 
true Virginia fragrance, at perceiving an odor ex. 
ceedingly ualike that of the anticipated tobacco, 
■lay be readily imagined. Like the aample now 
shown na, his whole stock of amoke lubea conaia. 
tad of aegar ahaped rolls of oak Uaoeo and ekunk 
cMage, without even a pinch of snufi" intermixed, 
to give them a taint.^Nantacket Enquirer.] 

iohn BwiflfQBaq., was on Tuesday, unanimously 
reelected Mayor of Philadelphia by the Common 
Coancil of that city. — [Jour. Com.} 



I Prince PucUer Muekau. — It appeara by the last 
foreign papers, that this Prince, who has been for 
some time expected to arrive in this country, has 
been engaged in a duel. The Prince engaged a 
aurgeon at Liege, to whom, on their way to the battle 
ground he explained aa follows * — ** In one of my 
romancea I made use of the ordinary meana of giving 
iatereat to the acenea of my drama, and ropresented 
my hero aa giving himself up to violent paaaiona, and 
all those irregularities which are their inevitable 
consequences. I gave him a name choaen at venture, 
for you know in every fiction the principal actor must 
neceaaarily be invested with one. By one of those 
strange perveraities of chance which cannot be fore- 
seen, there happened to be in the north a person of 
great consideration bearing precisely the same name, 
and into whose bands my work fell. He took what 
waa a mere production of my imagination for an m. 
tended and outrageous personal insult. I was then 
at Paria. Severe complailita were made to the di. 
piomatic agents there, which at length reached me. 
I gave every pooaible explanation in my power ; but 
they were not eofficient to aatiafy the susceptibility of 
the party offended, and a reparation by way of arma 
waa demanded and granted. For thia purpose we 
are now on our way to A^— , where 1 shall aee my- 
adversary for the first and probably for the only time 
in my life." They at length arrived at the plaoe of 
rendezvous. The adveraary waa beforehand with 
him. He waa a man of noble carriage, and of a 
serioua but prepoaaeaeing exterior. All the condi. 
tiona of the meeting had been regulated beforehand. 
The combatanta were kept at a diatanee, and only 
approached in order to exchange shota. Not a word, 
not a look, established the smallest communication 
between them. At the given aignal they advanced 
towards each other, and at tho inatant which had 
been previoualy agreed on, the two piatola were 
simultaneoualy discharged. One of the champions 
was wounded in the throat— it waa the Prince's ad. 
veraary— be immediately received the eager atten- 
tiona which his wound required— ^fortunately it waa 
alight A declaration previously agreed on, and ex. 
pressing reciprocal aatiafaetion, waa immediately ex. 
changed, and the partiea separated with the cold and 
silent ceremonial which had prevailed throughout the 
meeting. The noble duellists, each of whom had 
travelled more than one hundred leagues, in con. 
formlty with a ridiculoua custom which is called a 
point of honor, returned to their reapective homes, 
one to Paris, the other to Berlin, doubtless not a 
little pleased to find themselves alive after thia little 
trial at mutual deatruction." 

^. Armand Carrel, the proscribed editor of the 
National at Paris, on his escape to Southampton, in 
England, being aaked for hia paaaport, replied that 
he had none. When he told his name, the authori. 
ties and bystandera declaired it waa a sufficieat 
paaaport for him all over England. — ^[Star.] 

A ahip for the conrveyance of three hundred young 
women from Dublin and Cork to Sydney, New 
South Wales, will sail from Dublin aa soon aa poaai. 
ble. This ship has been taken up by the govern, 
ment in Loudon* and the selection of femalea has 
been confined to committees appointed for that pur 
poae in Dublin aad Cork. J. D.Pinnock, Eaq. of the 
Colonial ofiiee, will proceed to both theae cities to 
superintend the final arrangementa for the departure 
of the emigrants. 

A meetuig waa held m Calcutta on the 5th of April, 
to eonaider a suitable manner of commemorating the 
late Rajah Rammohnn Roy. The R^ah'a family 
have performed his funeral obeequiea there according 
to the Hindoo ritual. 

Egyptian Cotton Manufaetureo. — It is now near, 
ly fourteen yeara since the first attempt was made 
10 introduce the cotton manufacture into Egypt ; and 
the wiadom of the Pasha'a policy may be estimated 
with tolerable accoracy by the r^anlt. At present 
most of tho mills are in ruina, and immense heaps 
of machinery, no longer employed, are covered with 
raat, and mouldering to decay. Nevertheless, Egypt 
is haunted by a class of foreign mecbanica and ad. 
venmrers, who adduce the example of England, to 
prove to the misled Paaha, that a change of machi. 
nery and management will quickly convert his mills 
into a lucrative aource of revenue : indeed, I be. 
lieve they have even gone ao far as to allude to the 
poseibility of successfully competing with Manches. 
ter and Glasgow. The pasho, in all doubtful mat. 
tore, generally embraces the most flattering side ; 
for, in hia manufactuiing achemea, he appears to 
think nothing beyond his powers of creation. Hia 
highness having been informed that coal is to be 
found in large quantities in Syria, haa in|conaequence 



adopted the determination of nuking hia own ateanr J 
enginoa, to drive an immenae number of cotton milla. 
But these are not to be- set up in Egypt, which, ha 
has at length discovered, can never be converted 
Into a manufacturing country. Hia recent eonqneaia 
are next to taate of the bitterness of a apeculating 
and cotton.spinning despotism ; which, in lieu of en. 
couragiogthe efforts of private industry, invades the 
province of the manufiMturer and the merchant, and 
is justly punished with disappointment and chagrin. 
No reasonable man, therefore, can apprehend any 
laating competition ^om a people ignorant in the ex. 
treme, and morally depressed to the lowest depths 
to which humanity can aink. The peaaaata are en. 
abled to exiat merely that they may labor for the 
for the government; and, while thia coniinuea to be 
the case, they can never excel. There ia only one 
man in Egypt Iniereated in the succeaa of the mami- 
facturea. The Europeans engaged in the mills are, 
lor the rooat part, unprincipled advunturers, who find 
their advantage in the ignorance and dilatorineaa of the 
Turka. Reeeiviog their pay, they are comentto allow 
affairs to proceed in their natural course. One of these 
mecbanica, who has roaided many yeacs in the country 
where he ia nearly naturalized, haa done much for 
the Paaha and his own friends in Europe, exercising 
the important functiona of engineer and contractor 
greatly to the aatiafaetion of hia employer j who haa 
discovered the novel method of estimating the quali. 
ties of machinery by the exorbitance of ita price.*— 
From what haa been said on the atate of the cotton 
manufacture in Egypt, and the insurmountable obata. 
cles to its success, arising from the nature of the 
government, the climate, and the morals of the peo- 
pie, it will be abundantly clear that the Paaha can 
never become a formidable rival, in (hat particular 
branch of industry, even to the least advanced of 
European nationa. It ia impoeaible, however, to re. 
gard without indignation the unhappy diapoaition af 
a prince, who having once eofiered himself to ba 
made tae dupe of designing individuals, is too proud 
to abandon hia chimerical projects ; while hia unfor- 
tunate aolitiecta, tormented by hia caprice, and ground 
down by his despotism, are deprived of the misera- 
ble consolation of refleeting that the labor, however 
unproductive to themaelvee, ia advantageoua to their 
master. In cloaing my remarka on thia aubieot, I 
shall venture to make one auggeation to (he manu. 
facturera of Great Briiain; all yama intended for the 
Levant ahould be more twiated than ia conaidereU 
necessary in the European marketa. The naiivea of 
Syria and Conatantinople make use of a species of 
shirting, woven of hard twiated thread, which gives 
the fabric a crisp appearance. For this purpose they 
would consume a lar^e quantity of Britiah yarn, war a 
it spun in the mule, in a contrary direction to that in 
general practice in our mules ; and the quantity con- 
sumed would be aiili more considerable were tha 
Engliah manufacturer to give his article twice the 
ordinary degree of toraion ; the direction of the twiat 
being immaterial." — [St. John's Travela.] 

Tea, black and green.'^ Among the evidence taken 
by a comiiitttee of the House of Commona to aa- 
certaitt whether it is practicable to diatinguiah ac- 
cnraroly the different denominations of tea, is con- 
tained ittformation relating to the tea plant differ- 
ing from accounts heretofore given. According to 
the evidence of the Company'a officers, tha taa pUnt 
in China has two distinct varieties, if not speciea, 
which respectively yield the black ond the green teak 
The tree, as is well known, is an evergreen, grow- 
ing to tha height of five Or six feet. The piekiiiga 
of the leaves begin in May, whan the plant ia in full 
leaf, but ready to ahoot out other leaves. 

In the black tea plant, the firat ahoot on the bud 
coming out, then covered with hair, forms the fino 
Hotoery pekoe, A few daya' more growth makea tha 
hair begin to falV off; the leaf then expanda, and 
becomea the black leafed pekoe. Some voung ahoota 
have fleshier and finer leavea, which miStaa tlia 
oouchong. The next best leaves make the camjpei, 
the next oongout and the refuaa and inferior leavaa 
the bohea. Those are the statea in which the black 
teas are collected by the tea farmera. 

The varieties of green tea appear to originate* noc 
from the stages of ptefcing> like the Mack, but partly 
from difference ofltreatment and manipulation, partly 
from difference of^soil. A large proportion of <tsaa. 
kay tea ia the growth of a dififerent dutrict from that 
which produeea the Ayasaa. When a taa merchant 
buys green tea from the farmer, he subjecu it to tha 
folU>wiitg process to obtain the varieties ; ha sifts It 
through one sieve, which ukes out tha dust, tha 
young Ayseaand the gaa powder ; than through aoo* 
ther sieve, which passes the omall le^f hnon af 
commerce ; two other sieves successively tske out 
the second and largeat degree of size, and whatdaea 
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not past tbe thM MiMe fortnt kyian ^kin. The teaii 
tiien undergo tlM process of firing, in sn iron pan, 
«K » #reat ^ogrss of boat^ whicli gives the leaves a 
tighter twist, and brings them np to their color. — 
Tbe lea which passes the first sieve is than put into 
a winnowing machine, and tbe fan blows out tbe 
light leaf at tbe fan her end, tbe larger broken leaf at 
obofter ^ietaaee. Tbe beavier teas, aa-the gvnpo w- 
der and bysoii, falls nearer to or further Trom tbe 
hopper,^accordiilg to the gravity, and are then separ* 
at€4i by the winnowing machine. When fairly made, 
tbe difference between young hyson and tbe gnnpow* 
der will be tbis ; tbe young leaf whieb takes tbe long 
twist, will form the young hyson, and that which 
takes the round twist will form tbe gunpowder. — 
[Baltimore American.] 

Life ProlMged htf' CiwiUsaium^^U we collect 
England, Gerraaoy, and France, in one group, we 
find tbat tbe average term of mortality wbich, in that 
gveat populous region, was formerly one in thir^ 
people annually, is not at present more than one in 
thirty eigbt. This differenee redvcee tbe nnmber of 
deaths tbrou^bont these countries from 1,900,000 to 
less than l,dOO.<KM) persons ; and 700,000 Uvea, or 
one ia eighty three annttally, owe tfaerr preservation 
10 the social ameliorations effected in the three cou«^ 
tries of western EuToj;^ wiiose efforts to obtain thia 
object have been attended witb tiie gjreatest success. 
Tbe life of man is «taia not oply eiAbellisbed in its 
course by the advancement of civilisation, but is ez^ 
tended by it and rendered less donbtfol. Tbe efi*ecu 
of the amelioration of the social condition are to re- 
•train and dinnmsh, in pfoportion to tbe population, 
the annual number of berths, and in s still greater doL 
grftpthat of deaths : on the contrary, a great number 
orlfnhs, equalled or even exceeded by that of deaths, 
is a characteristic sign of a state of barbarism, la 
the former case, as man in a mass reach the plentt* 
tnde of their phyaieal and social developement, the 
population is stimitt intellige^> and manly ; white 
It remains in perpetual infancy, whoU^ geperations 
aire swept off* without being abie to profit by the paet^ 
—to bring social economy to perfection,— [Philoso» 
phiealJoumal.] 



[Ffisiii the London Spectator,} 
Maoamb JuNofs CKLBsaikTxn WoMaM.— Tbe 
saljeot of these biographical notices have been 
hitherto, almost ezolusevely, eithei nnbappy in their 
deifthiy or unamiable in their dispositions. The 
Third Number contains the memoiraand portraita of 
Charlotte Curday, the. lovely and misguided mur. 
deress of Marat ; Josephine, tbe amiable and lepu 
dieted wife of Napoleon ; Bloody Queen Mary ; and 
a personage less familiar to the reader, and whose 
career is most rsmarkable of all— Maryna Mniszech, 
a Polish lady, who became Czarina of Muscovy, y 
Thp adventures of this woman belong to tbe ro. 
mspce of biography. Ijer father was an ambitious 
man, whose ruling passion was flattered by a fortune^ 
tenter predicting that his daughter, then a child, 
should wear a crown. From tbat moment the idea 
took poBsession of his brain ; and ha not only antici. 
pated the fulfilment of the prediction, but had hia 
daughter reared np in the ezpectation of her big| 
destiny. It is searcely to |>e wondered that the girl 
also beeame inoculated with this fever of ambitien c 
but tbat they should have altimatoly aceomplisbsd 
thaiOfageot. for wfascb alone they lived, is strange, 
Their diseased aapirations found a congenial subject 
in the person of an impoator, who pretended to be 
Dmitry, the murdered son of Ivan the Fourth ; witb 
w bftm th e father of Maryna contracted his daughter 
innmiTia|Fe, on condition of his obtaining possession 
of the ttsorped throne of Muscovy. The artificial 
aympathy wbich these two deluded creatures enter, 
tained for each other, ripened into a strong natural 
affection; and the overihro^v of the usurper and the 
accession of tbe.proieoded rightful heir to the throne 
oCIvanrealized their drama of greatness. Their feli, 
city was, however, shortlived. So soon as tbe ueur- 
pei^ fate was sealed, doubts' were raised as to the 
legitimacy of the claima of the new Czar : hie preten, 
sHms .would not bear acmiiny ; plots were formed 
a|iiinsr him^and the unhappy man was murdered in 
ihe'.XreiQlia. The sabseqnent career of his widow 
•ffeids^iieztffaordfaiary instance of the predominance - 
of the ruling passion. On her way to her native i 
cduHtry, she was ceplured by the troops of a man 
wbp» they stated, was her supposed murdered bus. 
htfid, reeovsred from his wounds. Being led into his 
pn^MOee, siia was struck with amazement and dis. 

}«#(, lit beholding a loathsome^ vile and ilLlooking 
ew— a brute from whose violence she had formerly 
reeeiied a young and helpless maiden. This wretch 
adttwlated only by desire of gab,and encouraged by 
the /niccess of her husband, had proclaimed himself 



4fa«i murdered Czar i who was thus represented to 
have twice miracttlously escaped the daggers of his 
enemies. The very extravagance of his pretensions 
seems to have aided his success ; or the people were 
80 eager tor a Czar, that they grasped at the shadow 
^of a sovereign. The Jew was at the gates of Mos. 
cow, backed by a victorious band of followers ; and 
only waited the assistance of Maryna to accomplish 
his object. Urged by her iatber*s entreaties, and 
stimulated by her own thirst for power, she con. 
ssnted to be a party to the trick, and puUicly acknow- 
ledged the hateful Jew as her identieal huaband. 
She eoon found, however, tbat tbe impoator sought 
moh^ only, and not command, and that be bad 
seized upon the vaeant throne only to sell his abdi« 
cation. This she resolved if possible to prevent. 
Scortifully ufibraiding him, she said, " Thou shall 
either reign, or die ;** and kept a strict guard upon 
all his movements. At last, in the confusion of a 
battle thai ensusd, the wretch contrived to escape, 
but Maryna, now mad for eovereignty, disguised 
herself as a soldier, pursued, and brought him back. 
In defence of her throno, ahe performed prodigies of 
vaUr; hut waaat length taken and condemned to 
dealli. The vwy night before her intanded ezecu. 
tion,she was liberated by one of her country men, who 
had loved her from a youth, and had followed her 
through all the vicissitudes of her fortune. She 
became his wife, and at tbe same time mistress of a 
horde of Cossacks, of which he was tbe Chieftain. 
Not contented with a predatory rule,shs planned and 
achieved the conquest of Astracan ; where for a 
short time she once more reigned over a kingdom. 
But here too her power was of short duration ; she 
was attacked and defeated by tbe Russiana in a 
pitched battle : and, escaping only with life, wandered 
with her husband and her infant over the frozen 
steppes of the Oural Mountains ; where tbe misers, 
ble group perished by the hande of a troop of soldiers, 
and found a grave In the snowy deeert. History does, 
not furnish a more fearful lesson upon the miseries of 
false ambition, than in the life of this wretched 
woman; who but for her fatfaefs folly might have 
equally adorned tbe world . by her talenta and her 
beauty. 

The portraits that acoompany the large edition 
of these memoirs, are beautiful and spiritad speci- 
mens of French lithography. Those in the small, 
sr seriee, are not only inferior in point of ezecu. 
tion, but the faces are unlike, and deficient in char- 
acter. 
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One of theaweeuMthlnn that Orabb fever wrote, is the Ibl 
k>wiii« aoog of a boart-brokeo maid, eraeked by tbe perfldv of 
her lover, and sighing gtotly to be at reat. The melody of the 
ottmbera la faaltieis, and beaatlfullv barmoniBaa with Uie 

fraceflil pathoa of the sal^ect >-i<»eteliea of late Ensliali 
oeta>j 

Lee ue not have this gloomy view 

About my room, about ny bed. 
But morning roan, wet with dew. 

To cool my burning browa inatead ; 
Aa flowera that oneein Eden grew, 

Let them thair fragrant apiilta thed. 
And every day their aweeia renew 

TIU I, a fading flower, am dead. 
Olet thf> herfaa I lovrd to rear 

Olve tomv senaa tholr perfumed breath ! 
Let them be placed about my bier. 

And grace the gloomy boeae of death, 
ril have my grave beneath a hilt, 

Which only Lucy*a aelf ahall knew. 
Whare runs tha pure pdiucid rtU 

Upon Ita graveny bed below : 
Tbera violeCi on the bordera Mow, 

Aad inaeaa th«!lr aoft light dtcplay. 
Till, aa tbe morning annbeama glow. 

The eold pboepboric Area decay, 
That la tha grave to Lucy ahowii ; 

Tbe aoll a pore and silver aatad, 
The gieea eold moaa about It grown 

Unplueked of all bet maiden hand, 
In vlnrtn earth, till then untamed, 

Theve let my maiden form be laM ; 
Nor let my cbangeil clay be itpurited, 

i\or for new guetft« that brd be inadi*. 

There will tbe lark, the lamb, lu spoil, 

In air, on earth, aecurely play ; 
And Lucy to my grave rewrt, 

As Innocent, but not ao gay, 
I Will not have tbe churchyard ground. 

With bonca all Uaek and ugly grown, 
Te prcas my ablveilng body round. 

Or on my waated iTmbabe thrown. 
With rlba and akulla I will not aleep 

In clammy beds of cold blue clay. 
Through which the ringed eartb-womia creep, 

And <« the ahroudedbosom prey. 
I will not have the bell proclaim 

Whan thnaeead marriage rites bagia, 
And boya, without regard or abame, 

Praaa tbevUe moaMertng maaaea In. 
8av not, It ia beneath my caie,-*- 

I caanot tbeae cold tmttaa allow ; 
Tbcae thoagtata may not aflllct sm tbera. 

But O ! they vex and tease me now! 
Raise not a turf, nor set a stone, 

Tbat man a roahten*s grave may trsce, 
Bntthoo, my Lucy, come alone, 

Aad let sdbetioB Itaid the place ! 
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wanted?****"** *** varloua «lzes and ol superior quality 
Leveling Inairumenis, large and email aizes, wKhhich mas- 
o.lymgpowers wlihglasaee made by Troughion,i«go Sr Wkh 
liX'^'ti^^'"^'"^ 2.' Ifinslnaerlnf Instrumenis/manufiiuied 
and soldby £. fclj. w. bIvNT, 154 Waier at«e^ 

''"°' coraer of Maldenlana. 

PATBNT HAKMBABD SBIP, BOAT. AMD 
BAlI«liOAD SPliCBJi. 

th!?Ibi^*B^e^#iS?ry''''''^ deacr.ptlon required. m«l^ t 

^SX^^ "•r^. *^ '^® **"'« B'actory are recommended lo the 
pubhc aa wgarlor to any ihiag of the kind now in use. 
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wKJ^JH* »*«*_«^». Mj and 36 tacbea diameter for 
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^^^J^,^i3*i^* ^' 5, 3*» 3i, and 34 Inchea diameter for EaU • 
wayCSra and Locomotl vea of patent Iron . ^^ 

•liiLiwIiy'll'o •'•'**'''■••*** **"'y»'° *'»»« Oovernmenia 
SJ. iJfSlEff^®** Ooveramema, ana the Drawljack taken in 
partpaymeat. A. fc O. RALSTON. 
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TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

J3r TWe aubacrlber having erected extensive machinery for 
Uie laaaaOictamof tba Iran Work Air RaUroad Cara. aSdhaV 
Ing made aKraoflementa with Mr. Phiaeaa Davis, piaeBiMTof 
the celeiirated wire chilled wheels, will coable bli toiUuB at 

short notice any number ofcart which may he wantad. 

1 he superiority of the above Wheels has been fuUy tested 
oa tbe Baltfauora aad Ohio Railroad, where tb«y have been In 
^'!"/ "^'.^'.,**^.?*»'*^ P"«- Having flited up Wheeia 
«.^ft ***!i!?'***.*^"K*» ^ «>»«rtb« flStterahlmaelf llJat be Mn 
execute orders In the above line to tbe aatlaibction of narshm 
requlrtng such work. The k>cation of the aboo belng^ntbe 
IMfe- water, of tbe Cheaapeake Bay, will enable iSm to ahip the 
work 10 any of tbe AtlaaUc porta, on aa reaaonable tonus aa 
esa b^ ofnrad 1^ any pecaen. AU orders will be executed with 
deapatcb, aad the weik warranted. When there are but a few 
setts wanted, tbe chUls aad patterneaie to be furalabed, or the 
company paytbe expense ofmaklng tbe same, and If required. 
2?"ti! 22LSI5 ***«ri!^' AllWhcels funilsbed and fli^ 
J^i"* JjJJ*'"*' ^**' *>■▼« eo extra charge on account of tbe 

Samplea of tbe above WbeeU, which have been broken to 
show their superiority, may be seea at tbe office of the Railroad 
Joa#oe1 1 at ihe Depot of tbe Boston aad Providence Railroad 
?**"'«^« •'**»* ArnoWa abop. near the Broad SSl 

TSSSbN^5f/?i!?**' A»or*«dlr^,oj.W.fcB.PAT* 
ijsfiSON, Battlmore, or to the aubacrlber, Joppa Blllla. Little 
eunpowder Poat-Offlce, BalUmore oountv, Uarylaudw wll 
be attended ta DEAN WALKF 
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LOCOMOTIVE BNOINBB. 

. JREjyS.4!'?*'?^'' STEAM CARRIAOieCOMPANy. 
OjrailjADELPHIA. reapeetftilly inform tbe public, and i- 
necially RaUread aaif Tiaaaponatloa Companies, tiiaft tbey 
baveliecoaie aple proprietora ef ednaia improvemmia tlib 
construction of Locomotive Engineai and other rmllwav car- 
triages, aecurcd to Col. Stephen U. tong, of the United Btate 
JBnginccrs, by letters patent from the United Btatca, and that 

?SLI!!2,CS*i'^. ^ '*S?"^f *°y °'**«" ^o' '*»« construction ot 
?®J5?^ 5!fi?.*V **»<»«»» fcc- with which they may be 
ivored, aad pledge tbeoiaelvea to a ponctaal compliance with 

any eogageaieate they may make in nfer^Me to this line ot 

uiiMucse. 

TUey have already in tlieir possession tlie requisite aimara- 
U8 for th<2 construction of three classes of engines, via. eu- 
ginea weighing four, five, and six tons. 

^T*!^?**"*** "'"*• ^y ****"» will be warraated to travel at the 
roltowilg ratea of a|»eed, vis. a aix ton engine at a speed of 15 
mileaper bear ; a five ton engine at a speed of 18 milea per 
hour; a four ton «igtaie at a speed of 9S IS milea per boar. 
Their jperfprmaaceln other reapecta will be warraatedtb eqaal 
that of the best Bnallah enginea ot the aame claaa, with immm 
I1?Ik^^^*° '?nl' •"c*en«y »o the conveyance of burtbenaTbot 
to their durability, aad tbe cbeapneaa and facility of their le- 
pairs. 

Toe eiuinea wlU be adapted to tbe aae of aDtbracitScoal- 
piaeiWood, coke^ or any other ftiei hitherto uaed in locomoMve 
ettgtnea. 

Tbe terais shall be quite as favorable,' and even more mode • 
rale, man those -oh' wbich engines of tbe aame elaas Can be 
P*««anid tlrom abroad. 

All ordsfB fm aagiaes, dec. and other eommiinicatieBS ia re- 

^?f^S2;}J**.*?¥?*» "^ beaddrasaod tethe^bssriber, la lbs 
city of PbUadellAa, and abaU receive praaipt attesUoal 
By order of tbe Company, 

Deeember 9d, IHSiX 

^'J^'5*'AP*1?*^». •■***» •»'4««* •«• No. 40, 
779, Vol. 3, of Railroaa Joarnai. 



if AM* NORRIB, Secretary. 
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TMECHANIGB MAGAZIMR. 
HB NUNBEA FOB OCTOBER 31, will bt ready for da 
l\vtjp> SulMtrllMii on Moodaynat. it contaliM numerous 
vtlelw, uidaoondMMCoaot oftlieFAlR oT Uic Ahbeicam 
iMfTiTOTn btM at Mulos* Oajwbiw, Uliuuated jwltb numar- 
oua anaravlnca. 

ItTmECHANICa' and OTHERS wbo fdal iniarcated In 
andaiiYorlnf toaboliabtlieaboailnabla"8TATB Pbuon BJono 
MLT** ara requaMed to forward lo iha Editor aucb facta as come 
within tbair knowtodga, and ibey will be pubUdtaad if aa- 
tlwntlcatad. 

Tkt Jtukmne** MmgMime mad Regittrr of fwontiont mnd 
tmfmeim€mi$ la publiabod by tbe Pro^lel<*ra, D. K. Minor li 
J. fi. CHALua, at No. 35 Wall-8tr««ft, Mew York : In w0«i/f 
abaetaof IG pagaa, at 6^ cent«— In iiiontbly parta of 64 pagca, 
at 314 eanta— in Yolumea of 384 pages, io clotb boards, at •1.75 
— «r nt 93 per annuoi, t« a^ivaiics.— John KmoRf , (formerly 
praprielor of tbe London Macbaolca' Macaxine,) Editor. 

There ia no publicatioD in our comrtry calcnlatod better 
10 aerve the ntteieatB of practical men, uian the work be- 
fore ai.—iVanli(dbe< Jn^utrer. 

To gratify the thirat fbr knowledge evinced by the me- 
«li8i^ of the United fetetea the pubhcation waa udertaken, 
and anrely axiy effort calculated to advance aprofea- 
aioii which haa given birth to a Fulton, a Watt, a Whhnev, 
a FrankUn, an Arkwright, and other bright namea, should 
meet with enoouragementj— Cfeor^run** 

The Magniine ia wed worthy the patronage of every me- 
dwnie, and ahonld be taken by every aeientific and In- 
genioUB man. — Harifwd TVmet . 

It ia a valuable oompe ndof that apecMa of inlbrmation 
which we ahonld auppoae the enierpriae and invaiitive 
genhia of our countr3finen require, givins^ as it doea, in a 
oonciae and fiimiliar 8hl^>e, an account of what others are 
doing and have diacovered or invented ; inciting to ennila- 
tkm, and at the same time fumiahing uaeful hmts for the 
proMcution of reeearchea already bqnm, if not for fhrther 
disooveriea and inventiains, calculatedto extend the boonds 
gf human luiow]edge.^A/bany DuSy Argug. 

We look upon this peiiodidd aa the best of its kind our 
ooontry afforda. To practical mechanics it particularly 
rsoommends itaelf, aa embodying a great mass of informa- 
tfon directly bearing on their employmenta and interests. 
The scienufic man will find in its pages essays and re- 
marks well adapted to hb pursuits, and the general reader 
eannat ftU to peruse its contents with increasing gratifica- 
lioB. as affording him a continued supply of intnesting and 
usand instruction. The best support of our institutions 
and goveromsnt is knowledge dinnsed taoan^ the people, 
and every effort which tends to promote this end should 
have encouragement— the publicalion beibre us being cal- 
culated in an eminent degree to serve so high an oqjeot, 
a jtet chum to our patronage^ — Salem QaaeUe. 



It is stored with representations and descriptions of im- 
provements in machinery, and of newly invented ariicks, 
U^ther with inlbrmation valuable to every class of citi- 
tam.'^U S, Qa»eUe,Pkaaddpkia. 

This is tndy an excellent Magazine, and we take plea- 
sure in oommending it to the public, especially to that dass 
of oommunity fbr whom it is particularly intended. It 
should be in the hands of every mechanic, and if an indi- 
vidual cannot afford to take it alone, let him associate him- 
self with others and procure it ; and if attentively read, we 
bdieve no intelligent man will consider his money idly 
spent in its procurement. — Schenectady GazeUe. 

The work needs only to become known to insure it a 
very extensive drculatbn. It certainly cannot fail to be 
highly interesting and uaeful to the numerous dass of per- 
sons mr whom it is particularly designed. — Pattrecn In^ 



It forms a truly valuable rspositorv, alike suitable to the 
drawing room and tu the cottage. — Trate/toion RegieUr. 

Ws have watched the course of this publication with 
some sdidtnde ; for we felt convinced that the field was 
so wide, which the work, to be advanta^us, should occu- 
py, thst it would need more than ordinary good common 
aense, tact, ingenmty, and industry, in its conductor, to fill 
op the chasm which the absence of a work of this nature, 
vmtkft had lefi in this mechanical country. Enthusiastic 
oigots, the cells of whose brains were filled with cob-webs, 
have been lo^kio^ for the philosopher's stone fiom their 
oisiipreparatknis m earthen crudhles. Envekrped in mist, 
their spectacles never allowed them to discover that the 
Ime 8TONK was the type Kod prese of a printing office in 
the hands of a sensible tactician, who delves among the 
predous lore which the varied mind of man is contimwHy 
displaying to his gaze, plucking the heart oat ofevery book, 
sucking the sweets fVom every fugitive sheet, and, forming 
from the varied mnas an int(*Iloctualtrea% which, if it does 
not gmtify the taste of CroBstia, would commoiid the atten- 
Ikm of Solomon, Archimedes, and Newton. 

We say unhesitatin^y that the New-Yorii Mechanics* 
Magazhie has greatly improved in matter and appearance, 
since this year commeuMd. The number now before us 
would sttlndently bear us out in all we nof^ say as to the 
dJacrimination, industry, and intdUgence of Mr. Knioht, 
iu editor.— UM CoiuUrf/man, 

We have several times given our exalted opinion of this 
monthly periodical, and have done so m areat smcerity, 
ivith an itrdent desire that our friends might avail them- 
adves of its usefulness by becoming subscribers. There 
is that intrinsic merit in the work itself which suificientiy 
justifies an thatcan be add of it, as|containing a odlsoiioa 
of the most useful and practicd information on every sub- 
jaat intareating to the mdustrious man, be he of whatever 
dsnoninatkNi ho may.— JMtrosntaZe 4f Advocate. 

b ii a vahttUe compand of that spades of information 
which we should suppose the enterpoise and inventifv 
fiahia of our co uutrym en require, giving as it does, in a 



concise and fomiliar shape, an account of what others ure 
doing and have disooveied or invented, indtin|[ to 2^>^^^ 
tion, and at the same time fhmishing useful haiiMVirw 

Srosecution of rasearches already benin, if not for further 
iacoveriea and inventiona, cdctQated to extend the boundaj. 
of human knowledge. — Onondaga Standard. 

Every mechanic who wishes to keep pace with the im 
provraient of the ace, to avail himaelf of the dd which sci- 
ence ia conatantly bringing to art, ahoold subscribe for the 
Mechanics* Magazine. — WashingUm Spy. 

It is ably conducted, contdns a large mass of the moat 
useful and interesting matter, ia neatly executed, and upon 
the whole is better calculated to diffuse useful and vdnable 
information in relation to the various subjects of which it 
treats, than any publication with which we are acquainted, 
and this, too, ao cheaply, that none can complain of the 
price. — WasmngUm ReptmUcan. 

The October number of this vduable work is before us. 
The design is truly laudable; the public good reodres its 
drculation, andtitB execution is exceeding good. Mechan- 
ics of Morris county and Morristown-, are you not pre- 
pared to sustain a worii of this character l—yjereeyman. 

A glance over its pages will convince any person of the 
great utility of such a work. Its contents are varied— d- 
most every sutgect in the range of mechanism is touched 
upon— and its reduced price, three dollars per annum, 
a system of modern arohitecture within liie reach 
ly every person. — HUUbanmgk Ckuetie. 

30oct tf 
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PATBMT RAIX.ROADf SHIP AND BOAT 

BPIKBS. 

IC^ The Troy Iron and Kail Factory keep consiamiy fo 
sale every extensive asaortraeni of Wrought Spikes and Nallat 
from 8 to 10 Inches, manufactured by the subscriber's Paien 
Machinery, which after five years successful operation and 
now almost unlversd use in the United States (as well as Kn- 
f land, where the subscriber obtained a Pateoi,) are found su 
perior to any ever offered In markoL 

Rallroatl Companies may be supplied with Spikes haying 
countersink heads sniiable to the holes In iron rails, to any 
amount andJoD short notice. Almost all the Railroads now in 
progress In the United States are fastened with Spikes made at 
the above named factoty— for which purpose they are found in* 
valuable, as their adhaalon Is more than double any common 
•pikes made by the hammer. 

t^ All orders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. T., will be 
punctually attended to. 

HENRT BURDEN, Agent. 

Tro N.r.JuW,tMl. 

S3" Spikes are kepi lor sale, at factory pricea, by I. li J 
Townaend, Albany, and the principal Iron Merchants in Alba- 
ny and Tri^ : J. I. Brower, 3ia Water street, Kew-Tork ; A. 
M. Jones, Philadalptaia; T. Janviera, Baltimore} Degrand li 
Smith, Boaton, 

P. 8.— Railroad Companies would do well to forward their 
orders asearly as nraaicd, as the subscriber is desirous ofex- 
taodlns the manufacturing so as to keep pace with the daily 
ocreasing demand for his Spikes. 

J83 lam H. BURDEN. 

SURVBTISiG AHD BKeiHBJSAiaie 
IH8TRI7BEBHT0. 

t^The stibscriber manufactures all kindsof Inatniments in 
hir profession, warranted eauAl, if not superior, in principles ol 
construction and workmanahip.to any innported or manufac- 
tured In the United States } several ol which are entirely new: 
among which are an Improved Compaaa, with aTeleecope at. 
lached, by which anglee can be taken with or without tbe use 
of the needle, with perfect accuracy — alsti, a Railroad Ootdom- 
eter, with twoTelescopes— and a Levelling Instrument, with a 
Goniometer attached, particularly aJapted to Railroad puroo- 
«es. Vm. J. YOUNO, ^ 

Mathematical lostmmeni Maker, No. Dock street, 

Phiiadelpjiia. 

The following recommendations are respeetfnlly submitted 
to Rngiaeers, Surveyors, and others interested. > 

Baltimore, 18S9. 

loreplvtotby Inquiries respecting the inatruments manu* 
faciured by thee, now in use op the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I cneerAilly furnish thee with the following information 
The whole number of Levels now in poaaeaalon of the depart 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole nuih 
berofthe ** Improved Compass" la eight. These are all ex. 
elusive of the number In tbe service of the Engineer and Ora- 
•iuation DepartmenL 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They have 
•n fact needed but little repairs, except Arom accidents to which 
all insinimants of the kind are liable. 

I have found that thy paitema for the levels and compaaset 
have been preferred by my assiatanta generally, to any otberi 
in use, and the Improved Cbmjpaaa is superior to any other de- 
cripUoo of Goniometer that we nave yet tried in laying the rails 
on ihfd Road. 

Tills instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of the vane slghtM, leaves the englneei 
fcarcGly any tbius to desire in the formation or convenience ol 
the Compass. ^ it Is indeed the mo»tcompietelv adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and chea;» Instrument that I have yei 
eeen, and I cannot but believe it wiil be preferred to all oihen 
now in ttt^or laying ofralla— and in fact, when known, Ithlnk 
it will be aa highly appreciated for common aurveylng. 
Reapeaiully thy friend, 

JABfES P. STABLER, Superintendant of ConatruetioD 

or Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Philsdelphia, February, 18M. 
Raving for the laat two years made constant use of Mr. 
Toung*s ** Patent Improved Compass," I can safely say I be 
Have It to be much superior to any other instrument of the kind, 
now In use. and aa such mostcheerfullv recommend it to En- 
gineers and Surveyors. £. H. OILL, Civil Engtneer. 

Oermantown, February, 193S. 
For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. W. J. 
YounSyOf I'hlladelphia. In which he has combined the proper* 
ties of a Theodolite witn the common Le vel . 

I cooalder ibeae laairumenta atlmirably calculated for layln 
out Rallroada, and can recommend them lo the notice of Engi 
neara Ua preferable to any others lor that purpose. 

HENRT R. CAMPBELL, Ens. Fhilsd., 
al If Oermant. and Nonist. Railroad 



STBPHBHSOHf 

superior elyle o/Faeeenger Cart for RailrcoH 
No. S64 Elixabetbsirest, near Bleeckar street, 

New*Tork. 
RAILROAD COMPANIES would do wall to axamlti 
base Cars ; a specimen of which may be seen on il>ai |*ii i« 
he New-Tork and Hariam Railroad, now in operation. 
J*6rf 

RAILROAD CAR MTHEBI^S ARD SOXBR9 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 



_ Also. AXLES furniiihcti and filled to wheels complete 
lithe Jefferson Cuiton and Wool Machine Factory and Fuun- 
iry. Peterson, N.J. Ail orders addressed to the eubac^ibera 
at Pateraon, or 60 Wall atreet,New-7ork, will be promptly at 
tended to. Alao, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange Tires turned complete. 

J8 ROGERS. KETCHUM It OROSVENOR. 



HOVBIiTT "WORKS* 

Near Dry Dock, New- York. 

THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of Steam 

Engines, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathee, Preaaaa, 
and other Machinery. Also, Dr. Noit's Patent Tubular Boll 
era, which are warranted, forsafety and economy, to baaupe 
rlor to any thing of the kind heretofore vmea. The f^lfeat 
assurance is given that work shall be done weK, and on ran 
•onabla terms. A ahare of public patronage la reapectfully 
solicited. nilP 




INSTIIUMENT& 

mnRVBTIKO AND HAVTIOAIi IHSVRVMBIIT 

MAinjPAOTORY. 

EWIN AHEARTTE, at the algn of the quadrant. 
No. 6S South street, one door north of the Union Hotel, Balti 
more, bag leave to inform their frienda and the public, eape- 
dally Engineers, that they continue te manufacture to onler 
And keep for sale every description of Instruments in the above 
branches, which they can fumlah at the shoneet notice, and on 
(Mr terms. InatruoMnta repaired fwiih care and promptitude. 
For proof of. {the high esumatlon on which their Snrveylng 
Instrumenia are held, ibev respectfully beg leave to tender to 
(he uublic perusal, the following certincates from gentlemen of 
diailngnlahed adenilAc aitalnmenta. 

To Ewin A Haartta.-> Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, 1 now offer you my opinion of the Inatmmanta 
made at your estabHshroent, for the Baltimore and Oklo Rail- 
road Company. Thla opinion would have been given at a much 
earlier period, but was intentionally Jelayed, in order to afford 
a longer time for the trial of the li.scnimenta, ao that I could 
speak with the greater confidence of their merits, if auch they 
should be founa to possees. 

It is with mnch pleasure I can nowsutethatnotwithauading 
the Inatrumeols in the service procured from our northern cU 
lies are considered good, I have a decided preference for thope 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured for 
theDepartmentof Construction, to wit: five Levels, and flve 
of the Compaaaea,noi one haa required anyrepaira within the 
last twelve months, except from the occasional imperfealon of 
a screw, or flrom accldenu, to which all Inatrumenia are liable 

They poeaeas a flrmnesa and stability, and at the same tine 
a neatneaa and beauty of execution, which relSeci much credit 
on the artiata engaged in their conatructlon. 

I can with confidence recommend them aa being worthy the 
notice of Companiea engaged In Internal Improvementa, who 
may require Instrumeota of superior workmanship. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 
Superintendent of Conatructlon of the Baltimore and Ohio 

Railroad. 

I have examined with care aeverel Englneen* Inatruuenta 
of your Manufacture, nartleularly Spirit ievela, and Survey- 
or's Compaaaea j and take pleaaura In axpreaatng my ophilon 
ofthe excellence of the worsmanahip. The pana of the levelo 
appeared well proportioned toaecure facility io uaa. and accu- 
racy and permanency In adiustments. 

Theee Instruments seemed to me to poaaeaa all the modern 
improvement of conatructlon, of which so many have been 
made within these few years ; uiid 1 have no doubt but they 
wiil give every saiisraciion whi n used in the field. 

WILLIAM HOWARD, U. S. Civil Engineer. 

Baltimore, May lat, tM9. 

To MeaarsEwln and Heartta— Aa'yoo have aakad mate give 
ny opinion ot the merirs of thoea Inetrumenta of your menu- 
lacture which I have either uaed or examined, Icheerfully state 
that aa far aa my opponanltlaa of my becoming aqualntad with 
their oualiiiea have gone, I have great reason to think wall of 
the akill-displayed in their construction. The neatneaa of their 
«urkmanahip haa been the aubjeci ol frequent remark' by my 
self, and of the accurecy ol their performance I have received 
^atlalactory aaaurance troniothere, whose opinion I respect* 
uid who have had them lor a considerable time in use. The 
ifforte ynu have madeeince vour establishment in this city, to 
relieve us of the oeceaeity or aending elaewhere for what »a 
nay want in our line, deserve the unqualified approbation and 
jur warm encouragement. Wishing you all tbe aucccaawhiah 
yoorenterprlse BO well merita, I remain, youra, Ike. 

B. H LATROBE, 

Clvii Engineer in the aarvlca ofthe BaUlmoraandOhle Rfth 
road Company. 

A number of other lattan are In oar poasealon and might be 
introduced, but are too lengthy^ We ahonld be happyt 
submit them, upon application, to any pereon deslroua oriMraa 
lOg the sane. 
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Wa nndaruiad ihit npVKTdi ol lOOptrsoiupiM- 
ed beitrean FfailidalphU and TrsntoD, on Monday, 
Ml tba naw Rail Road. 



wrday laat ihii road was opinad, ibo whole diatance 
boiiig i«eaiy-ai|bi milea. It commeneea a aborl 
diatance fTom Keaaiaglon.and tlia regular ope rai Luna 
of oar« will ran daily ; ibe Grat ataiting from Tran. 
tan •! hair paai T, A. M. and Morriaiille ai S 
with horaea, the uaond Troin Trsnton a) 9 u'clucic, 
P. M. and HatriBTille at half paat S, willi tocomo- 
Um. 

Tha Grat lina'from Philadelphia, will leave a halF 
pul B, A^-H. with locamolive, and the aecoiid line 
U S P. M. with horaea. 

Thii line iaof great imporlanoe lo ibia city, and 
will greatly futiUiate the travallar lo aod from New 
Y«rk. _ 

[Foe raw Naw Yoai AMtaicin.] 

Mr. B4U»r .- — The following ii a aynopaia of as- 
vsnl aniolaa whieh appeared in the Brooklyn Star, 
on the aubjati of '* the Long lalaod Railroad." Aa 
t ia ^opar, at tbia ima, ibit the aui^mania which it 
eonluDj, and tha riewa which it Mkea ahonld, il 
(me and aonnd, be gancr.illy known, or il' iinirite 
and illuaory, that they alioulJ be contradicted and 
•Xpoaed, I beg you will give lliam publicity. 

Tba snierpriieiaone ol runacfucaca. Wheihar.we 
retard ita probable reTanoe, or iia promiaad local 
nd gananl benefiia, it ia a mattar of inietett. 

Aehain of Railioad ia In a eiaia of forwardneaa, 
bom BiMpta la the Ciiy of Waahingion, wiib the 
•ie«ptiMi of one link, whieb ia to be aupplied by 
lh« propoaed work, or by a Railway from Stoni 
loo to New York, on the main, of lAO milei 
laDglh, at a probable aoat of 960,000.000, and 
which chun muat finally extend from our Eaataro 
to our Sontbem and Weatem bordera ! 

Local attention baa been drawn to (hie important 
link i and the psblic attention muat be drana to, ant 
brangbt M bear on it, from the aclual neccirifyoflhi 
aua. Of the vaat MiJity of thli work, eilber in a Na 
tl«Bal or leoal aanae, nothing fhnher need be aaid, on 
l*aa il b« to reqiMBl a due inapaotion of BccDraie| 
mtf and oharu ol (ha ooui and muvra, to Miiafy 



erary nu.^- 1 ihall thereforo proceed to another branch 
of the auiNact. 

Of the p.rofaabl* evM uf thia iinproTamenl, i 
(he requiaite oulfil, i( may be proper to siata h 
ibM it will not exceed the capital of (1,500,1 
Oamed in tha cbar'er, tehick it a very good one. And 
the following data trill enable CTery one to 

eculatire opinion oF ita income, fur Mm 

Annual amount pairl lor tba conreyaiice 
of paaaangera between Newport, Pravi- 
dsnee, and New York, al 86 per paaaan- 
ger. ia about 9475,000. Rsdncing (ha char- 
gea froo 06 to 83. il would be 

Annual euro paid for tha oarriage af 
paaaengera by iteamboala, between S(o- 
ninglon, Norwieb, New London, tha vari. 
oua lownaonthe Connecticut Eivar, aod 
Now York, ia about 

Annual amount p lid for the can* eyance 
if paaaangera, each way, oil Long laland, 

Annnat aum paid for the iranaporlation 
of produce and merchandiia, each way, 
on (he laland, ia about 8147,000, of which 
leaat half would be sarried oa now, 
AtutDal amount paid lor (he freigbt of 
light gooda, between the towna on the 
main, aboTe named, and New York, sa- 
ktunutt I — nominally, I will compute il al 
the aum or930.00D,bairof which would ba 



The praaent popolalion ofLong laland 
90,000 ; and the praasnt aaaeaaed value c 
la «, ia about 99,000.000 of dollara. 
Tho diatance from New-York lo Boaton, by thia 
uia, wiuld ba within 30B milea ; lo Sioningl 
ithin laS ; to Saybrook, widiin 103 ; to Oji 
Pond Point, within 109 ; and to Greanpori. wit! 
94 n " 



one of (bo deepeal, Mfeai 
:b ; al all limea aaay of 
i it ia Gonlemplaled tkii 
depot aad terminalion 



The la«i named place 
and beil barbura in Ami 
and depanura ; 
ill farm (he a*a(( 
(ha ta\i. 

The width ofLong lalind Sound oppual(e Rocai 
Point. 3 milea weal of Or jenpjri. ii lena thin 10 
ilea. Ouiweon Sloningiun unj OyB(er.Poiid Point 
e diatance ia iio( leaa iliun 91. nor inore (han 3f 
ilea. Greenpori ii lotaf of the moiub of ConnK- 
:ut Riter aboniS niilea. 

Bv ibe propoaed line, paaaengera and Ngbt goodi 
can be aenl from New York (o Boiion laitkin 13 
houra ! to Slonington leif ilin 7 1-3 ; lo Saybrook laitt. 
3; and 10 Gieanport wKAinS 1-3 houra. 
thought, by aome pereooa, (hat the reecnut ol 
ilway promiaea to be larger, raleably to in 
coBi, man that of any work of ifae. kind, for whicb b 
charter baa yei bean obtained in the United Suiea. 
Without admitting, or conlroTaninB ihia point,! ahall 
cJoae thia article wiiU a few' aiaiiatica aod facta, 
caaaibte to the knowledge of every man who ma;, 

iapoaed to txamine the aubject, which will aid the 
public in forming a correct opinioa. 

"The Boaton &. Providence Railroad," whencom. 
pleiad, with dcnbte track, ii to coat $80,000 pei 



The Cimden St Amboy Railroad," when parfec- 
led, with double track, will coat 936,000 per mile. — 
And ihia work, by in churier, ia obliged to pay the 
ew Jeraey •30,000 yearJy; to compete, aa 
merehandiie and produce, with a Canal of 
connociing tha rivera Delaware and Rari- 
coai ta.SOO.DOO, or pay an iniereac on the 
capital invealed therein, aa the oaia maybe; and 
may have to compete with Ihe New Jeraey and (he 
Philadelphia and Trenton Riilroada. 

i'he Mohawk Sl Hudson Railway" haa coattSO,- 
. and biila fair to coat 0100,000 per mile, Ufon 
got quite right, 
On kome of iheae worka ihere are mrcaiU at from 



90 to 37 fee 
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'The Long laland Railroad," when finiabad, with 

double track, with no aocenia on il north naming, 

I, independently of outfit, about tlS.OOO per 

atalomenta, it will appear, the laat named 
oat l«aa (ban half, lo the mile, of what (ha 
oiheri, mtraftd, are to coat 1 
On thia fact, the frieuda ofthe Ittler conEdemly 

Suppoaiag a paaaenger ia (0 atari from New York 
Boaton, via Long laland and Stonington; that ha 
to pay ihtea centa per mile for hie iranait; would 
It the profit of hia conveyaoce ba iwici aa great to 
e Roid coiling 115,000. aa lo Iha one coeling 130,- 
000 per mile T Unlesa it ia lo be auppoaed the land 
r, tha capitnliil, and the public at large canuol 
ir cannot appreciile the caaa under eiamina- 
ihen will the wanting link in tba grand chain 
laniic frontier Railroad b« apeedily forged, with 
nae boni^lit to New York, Long laland and ih« 
nation, and with groal profit to the propiietora. 
ReapeeiCulty, youi nbedienl >arTani, W. 

JVew York, 31a( Ocl., IBM. 



WeED8 iHD LOOSK StOBBS IM HlOHWATa.— 

V«ry few of our readera, we preiome, know 
that the rnllowing is in the Reviaed Slaimes 

of thisSlBl.'. 

Il shall be the dun of overseers of high- 
ways in .'acli ion II, to cause the Noxious 
Weeds, on each side of the highway within 
iheir respective disicici, to be cul aown or 
destroyed twice in each year, — once before the 
Brsi day of July, and again before the first day 
of September ; and the requisite tabor shall he 
considerd highway work. 

Il shall ba the further duty of the overseers 
of highways, once in every month from the 
first of April until the 6rst day of December, 
lo cause all the Loose Sioaea lyio^ on the 
beaten track of every toad within their respec- 

districls to be removed ; and lo cause the 
_ _iimenl8 erected, or lo be erected, as the 
boundaries of highways, to be kept up and r 
newed,soihat the extent of such rt 
publicly known." 



^ada may be 
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COLUMBIA RAILROAD, S. C. 
Report of A. A. Dexter ^and C. E. Detmold, 
Civil Engineers, to the Committee on the 
Preliminary Survey of the Upper Route of 
the Columbia Railroad — September, 1834. 

To Mesan. Hart, Blanding, Clark, Boatwright, Ewart, and 
and Wallace, Committee of the Uailrood Companj. 
Gentlemen, — Agreeably to the arrangement 

made with you on the 11th day of July, we 

Sroceeded to*aii_,examination of the route for a 
Lailroad between Columbia and Branchville, 
and having completed the same, now have the 
honor to submit to you, with the accompany- 
ing maps and profiles, the following report : 

Our examinations commenced on the south 
side of the Congaree Bridge, and the first 
bench mark, being the base, or zero, of the 
profiles and vertical measurements, is on the 
west wing wall of the abutment. 

We conceive it practicable to carry the road 
across the river, on the superstructure, over the 
present carriage way of the bridge, at an ex- 
pense materially less than that of the construc- 
tion of a new viaduct. As the engines would 
of course remain on the south side of the river, 
the motion of the cars, or loaded wains, con- 
ducted by horse power, on the smooth surface 
of the railway, and restricted to a low rate of 
motion, could not injuriously affect the stabi- 
lity of the fabric, strengthened as it would be 
by the introduction of additional tie beams, and 
foundation pieces for the railroad. The noisy 
tumult of waters in the falls, beneath the 
bridge, would probably render the sound pro- 
duced by the motion of cars overhead al- 
most inaudible to horses, or other animals, 
passing below ; at least, we should appre- 
hend no danger or inconvenience on that ac- 
count. 

In case it were decided to adopt this plan ol 
passing into town, the roof now on the bridge 
might be raised, and suffered to remain, Mjith 
an alteration in the structure of the bracing, 
although perhaps in the end it would prove 
better economy to dispense entirely witn the 
roof, and lay the rails upon a floored surface, 
zinced, or tightly caulked, like the deck of a 
vessel, so ais effectually to protect the interior 
from the weather. 

An objection to crossing the river on the 
present bridge, is the necessity, as will be seen 
oy reference to the profile, of introducing a 
grade for horse power, in overcoming the as- 
cent from the bridge to the hill at W ingard's. 
The length of this grade will be 1 100 feet, and 
will terminate in a deep excavation, where 
some heavv cutting will be necessary in mak. 
ing room for the double tracks, and other fix- 
tures requisite at the terminating station oi 
the locomotive road. Inasmuch, however, as 
horse power will be necessarily resorted to in 
bringing the cars across the river, a further use 
of this agency between the bridge and the 
station would not be seriously objectionable, 
but for the steepness of the ascent, (1 81-100 
in 100,) which will make a division of the 
load, brought over the river, necessary at the 
foot of the plane. 

As we expressed to you, in our communica- 
tion of the 14th August, a givni tiivil of careful 
examination will be necessary in determining 
between a crossing of the river at this point, in 
the manner we have mentioned, or elsewhere 
bclovv, on an independent viaduct ; and oui 
examinations not having been extended to a 
survey of the lower crossing, we are not pre- 
pared, at present, to give an opinion on this 
important^question. 

We are inclined to believe that a considera- 
ble saving in the cost of embankment and ex 
cavation, on the route surveyed, could be effect- 
ed by a location crossing tne river at Granby. 
Our data for this opinion, however, rests on the 
vague basis of the general formation of the 
country ; nothing definite ean be advanced till 
subsequent and accurate investigations, con- 
ducted by the company, shall place the whole 



subject, with all its bearings, before the engi- 
neers. 

Mr. M'Lane's road, already established for 
horse power, offers the means of transit for 
goods from the north side of the river to the 
upper part of the town, superceding the ne- 
cessity of any examinations, on our part, of 
tne profile of this side of the valley of the 
Conijarce. At some future day, should the 
exigencies of business require it, an inclined 
plane, with stationary power, could be advan- 
tageously established, between the river and 
the main street, and in case of an extension of 
the road northwardly, the impossibility of 
using locomotive power on this part of Mr. 
M^Lane's road may render such an improve- 
ment necessary. 

From about half a mile beyond Wingard's, 
a . straight line may be attained to Congaree 
Creek, which may perhaps be crossed most 
advantageously above the confiuence, with Six 
Mile creek, although sufficiently near the junc- 
tion to avoid the high ground between the 
two, extending to within half a mile of the 
fork of the creeks. The line will of course 
pass on the north side of the creek, to the east 
of the ridge on which Taylor's negro houses are 
situated. 

An altitude of about 18 feet will b« necessa- 
ry in crossing the bed of the creeks, in order to 
diminish the steepness of the ascents, and to 
save expensive excavation, which will also 
afford a secure elevation above the high fresh- 
ets which at times prevail. 

The bed of the creek is twenty-six and a 
half feet below our base. Crossing the creek 
we encounter the low ridge which divides it 
from the swamp contiguous. This swamp, 
howerer, is above overflow, the general height 
being about 14 feet below base. Leaving the 
swamp, which, where crossed by the survey, is 
about half a mile in width,the difficulty of rising 
out of the deep valley of the Congaree presents 
itself; a difficulty which, involving the possi- 
ble necessity of an inclined plane, was of no 
ordinary character, and demanded unusual at- 
tention in the examinations. 

The dividing ridge between the Edisto and 
Congaree rivers, we ascertained to be about 
400 feet above the bed of the latter stream. 
Owing to the various streams which put into 
the Congaree river, such as the Congaree 
creek, Thom's creek. Savannah hunt, &c., we 
find the valley on this side very irregular in 
extent, diminishing somewhat between the 
creeks, and widening as the several vallies of 
the tributaries merge into the general depres- 
sion. Not aware of the great altitude of the 
ridge,' and hoping an ascent for locomotive 
power might be obtained, by bearing up on the 
side of the valley, as it falls off towards the 
river, and into Thom's creek, we pursued our 
line, passing out of the Congaree creek swamp 
on a low spur or ridge of pine land, at Dr. 
Taylor's; thence, in a very circuitous course, 
continually ascending, passing near Mr. But- 
ler's and Mr. Hogabook's, crossing the Eldisto 
road, and leaving it to the left, subsequently 
re-crossing the same, and leaving it witn 
Jones's road, at about half a mile south of the 
fork, on the right, and, finally, attaining 
qn altitude of 380 feet above the Con- 
garee creek swamp, in a distance of only 9 
miles ; upwards of 350 feet of which is to be 
overcome in the first five miles. 

Not only does the steepness and length of 
the ascent, which would for the first five miles, 
even with 52 feet cutting, rise at the rate of 1 
in 100 or 53 8-10 feet per mile, render this route 
impracticable, but the absolute necessity of 
frequent curves, of short radius, kk following 
the irregular conformation of the valley, en- 
tirely forbids a location in this direction. 

Our attention was next directed to a route 
keeping entirely in the valley of Thom's creek, 
and following up the same, along the bed of 
the stream, crossing the creek immediately 
above Mr. Herman Geiger's mill pond, and 
passing on a ridge forming a plane of remark- 



ably uniform rise, and apparently favorable^ 
between the main creek and a branch of the 
same, leaving the breaks of Savannah hunt a 
little to to the left, and reaching an elevation 
of 253 feet at J. Sitilus's. This route is favor- 
able in direction, but is not practicable for lo- 
comotive power ; the rise in the first two 
miles from the crossing of Thom's creek is 
316 feet. 

V At the head of the valley of Wm. Geiger's 
creek, (a branch of Congaree creek,) the ground 
rises abruptly. There is no possibility of se- 
lecting a passage for locomotive power in this 
direction. 

The result of our examinations leads us de- 
cidedly to the opinion that an inclined plane, 
with stationary power, affords the only practi- 
cable means of overcoming the ascent from the 
valley of the Congaree. 

f A favorable route for the plane may be rea- 
dily selected in the valley pf Thom's creek. 

The ground is well adapted to the purpose 
at the head of the valley of the main creek ; 
the ground abruptly putting up in a basin-like 
form with great uniformity of ascent. It will, 
of course, be desirable to accumulate as much 
of the rise in the plane as may be praeticable, 
in order to allow a favorable graduation for 
locomotive power in overcoming the remainder 
of the elevation. 

We have laid down upon the profile a gra- 
duation for stationary power, of one in seven- 
teen, for 3337 feet, overcoming a rise of 190 
40-100 feet, and leaving a grade of 30 feet in a 
mile for some distance above and below the 
plane. 

The length of the inclined plane on the 
Charleston road is 3,800 feet, comprising an 
elevation of 183 feet, with a descent of 1 in 
150, or 36 feet in a mile, for a distance of two 
and a fourth miles from the foot of the plane. 

In future explorations, conducted with view 
to a final location, it would be well that a tho- 
rough examination be made of the head valley 
of Wm. Geiger's Mill Creek, which, from its 
greater length, and abrupt declivity from the 
very summit of the ridge, may possibly afford 
even a more favorable position for an mclined 
plane than that of Thom's creek. 

The advantage of an abundance of timber 
and mills convenient|will tend greatly to faci- 
litate the construction and lessen the cost of the 
plane. 

Although, as occasioning an interruption in 
the line of locomotive transportation, an in* 
clined plane is to be avoided, if possiblei jttf 
the delay and expense attending its operationi 
where all the -fixtures are complete, and the 
mode of operation properly systematized, are 
far less than would be supposed, especially 
from a partial observation of the plane on the 
Charleston and Hamburgh road, which, put in . 
operation before it was finished, is not yet fully 
completed, in every particular. A nmnber of 
hands employed in nllmg in the road, conatme- 
tion of work-shops, &c., are supposed'by paaa^ 
ing observers to be^ attached to the plane, al. 
though but temporarily employed, and in no 
wise connected with the operations of the ma- 
chinery. 

It is well known that two eminent engineers, 
Messrs. Rastrick and W^alher, recommended 
the adoption of stationary power on the whole 
line of the Liverpool and Manchester railway, 
in preference to locomotive engines, as subse- 
quently adopted. JVIessrs. R. and W. estima- 
ted the saying in expense of transportation, by 
using stationary, instead of locomotive power, 
at about thirty-four per cent of the cost, and 
at 30 per cent of the amount. In the rival 
statements of Messrs. Locke and Stephenson, 
made after the successful anplication of loco- 
motive power to the road, the saving in favor 
of locomotive power, in the cost of transporta. 
tion, is placed at 43 per cent, and that of the 
annual expense at 39 per cent. These esti- 
mates made for the whole line, employing nn- 
inierruptedly the same kind of power, are not 
strictly applicable to an insulated instance of 
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an inclined plane, on a locomotive road, but 
yet we thinks as formed from actual compara- 
tive performance of stationary and locomotive 
engines, upon roads where both kinds of power 
were used, these estimates are entitled to con- 
sideratioD. Even in the most unfavorable 
light, they place the cost of transportation with 
stationary power at only ^9-1000 of a penny 
per ton per mile ; say it should even be four 
cenUt per ton per mile in this Case. By 
the chartered rates, the price is seven cents 
and seven mills per ton per mile, so that a 
handsome profit should be left to fne proprie- 
tors. Mr. otephena, the managing engineer of 
the stationary engine of the Charleston road, 
has politely assisted us in obtaining some mi- 
nute practical information regarding the 
amount of goods which can be transported 
over the plane in a given time, with the actual 
daily cost attending its operation. 

We find that working constantly twelve 
hours, the engine could pass over the plane, of 
freight both ways 553 tons, say, of cotton, go- 
ins only one way, 1728 bales, the amount of 
allezpenses pf the engiqe and plane, including 
allowance for wear and tear of machinery, is 
•15 96 per diem, being at the rate of $3^46-100 
per ton per mile. One of the highest estimates 
we have seen of the cost of transportation by 
stationary po^er, is that of Benjamin Wright, 
Esq., made from 'the actual performance of 
work on the railroad of the Hudson and Dela- 
ware Canal Company, which, on a length of 
sixteen miles, has five steam stationary en- 
gines, and three long self-acting planes. He 
estimated the cost per ton per mile to be from 
8^ to S^ cents; but, it is admitted that there 
was a want of economy in the management of 
the work. 

We hare dwelt thus long upon the subject of 
ttationarjr power^ in the endeavor to place it 
fairly before you, and will conclude by reitera- 
ting the observation expressed in our letter of 
the 14th instant, that, " we are fully convinced, 
when the prospects of trade and travel will 
warrant the construction of a road of this ex- 
tent, the intervention of a single inclined plane 
should offer no impediment to the prosecution, 
and cannot affect tne final success of the enter- 
prize." 

It is a fact not generally considered, that 
there is not a single railroad of any extent in 
Great Britain, and but few in this country, 
which operate entirely without the aid of sta- 
tionary power. 

At the Baptist Meeting house, near Mr. 
Pool's, is the summit hei^^ht of the profile— 
the elevation being 364 feet above base, and, 
as we ascertained from the height of the road 
at Branchville, 511 feet above tide wa'er at 
Charleston. This point, nine miles from the 
Con|^ar«e ereek swamp, at Dr. Taylor's, is si- 
tuaied; on' a narrow ridge, from which the 
gtotrnd falla abraptl^r on the right and: left of 
the ling, and more easily in the direction of the 
survey; the deep breaks of Savannah Hunt 
and Sandy Run, forming the depression on one 
side, and of Wm. Gei^er's Mill Creek and Big 
Bull Swamp on the other. 

Over this point the line"* must necessarily 
pass, and from the altituJe here attaincci, 
which is 69 feet in a distance of two miles and 
one-third from the head of the plane, as well 
aa from the broken face of the profile, conse- 
quent upon the crossing of various depressions, 
this part of the route will be unusuany expen- 
sive in graduation, with a rise of twenty-six 
feet in the mile for a part of the distance. 

1 he deepest cutting will be about feet, 
but the soil generally a light sand, and with 
the appearance of continuing thus for fifteen or 
twenty feet, which we understand to be the 
fact, from the wells dug in the country. 

From thia point, oar profile, as we proceed 
om the dividing Ridse, between the heads of 
Ball Swamp and Sandy Run, assumes a more 
efv;^ and favorable appearance. As the plan- 
tation of Capt. Wm'. Taylor, about two miles 



from the Meeting House, occupies the whole 
breadth of the Ridge, our line naturally seeks 
a passage on the high ground directly through 
it, and near the barn which standii at the head 
of a large break of Sandy Run. in compliance 
with a request of Capt. I'aylor, not to pass with 
the survey through his cultivated land, which 
could not be done without injury to the crop, 
(a consideration which induced us in several 
instances to take a circuitous route to avoid 
planted grounds,) we passed along the fence, 
to the right of the plantation, thereby conside- 
rably diminishing the favorableness of the 
profile, and adding much to the length of the 
line, ,and irregularity of direction. From 
Capt. Taylor's to Mr. Williams's, situated on 
the narrow dividing ridge between Little Bull 
Swamp and Big Beaver Creek, the line passes 
over a fair country, and continues uninterrupt- 
edly favorable, with tew exceptions, of incon- 
siderable depressions, passing near and to the 
right of Mr. Hildebrand^s, and to the left of Mr. 
Hook's field, to the old Kennely road, which 
we strike about one mile below Mr. Hook's. 

The line subsequently follows nearly in the 
general course of the road, on the dividing ridge 
between Limestone and Cawcaw Swamps, 
crossing the latter at Janiieson Sc Glover's 
mill dam, three miles from Orangeburg. ] 

From the head of the plane to the descent 
into the Cawcaw, embracing a distance ol 
about twenty-five miles and a half, there will 
be no rise in the graduation to exceed one in 
two hundred, or twenty-six feet in the mile. 

Occasional excavations, (in a light soil,) ot 
from ten to twenty feet, and some high work, 
or embankment, of an equal altitude,^ will be 
necessary. The ridge, although it preservesl 
its general height with some uniformity of^ 
elevation, is, nevertheless, occasionally depress- 
ed, and broken by the head breaks of lateral 
tributaries to the streams between which it is 
situated, and the alignment of- the road will 
necessarily present frequent curvatures, al- 
though of large radii. 

The whole of this route is supplied with an 
abundance of excellent timber, at present from 
its general remoteness to established mills, of 
little or no value to its possessors. Should the 
same liberal spirit of gratuitous dispensation 
which prevailed on the line of the Charles- 
ton road, actuate the proprietors on this route, 
we may expect a material saving to the com- 
pany. 

The natural descent from the ridge into the 
Cawcaw is long and rapid, being for two miles 
at the rate of forty-eight feet to the mile. In 
order to reduce the natural profile to a grade 
favorable for flocomotive power, some heavy 
excavsation must be encountered on the summit 
of the ridge, and elevated work, probably to 
the'height of twenty-five feet, will be necessa- 
ry in crossing the Cawcaw. 

Long and careful examination at this point 
eau alone determine the most favorable cross- 
ing of this depression, — and the location must 
be made» less with a reference to a narrow 
and advantageous formation of the swamp, 
than to a long and easy descent from the 
ridge, whereby a saving in expensive exca- 
vation and high work may be effected. 

Whether the final examinations may fix the 
location at a point near to, or below the pre- 
sent bridge on the Bull Swamp road, we can- 
not now determine ; but, owine to the forma- 
tion on the opposite side, we Aink it will be 
necessary to crass the stream as low at least 
as the bridge, in order to maintain a;favorable 
direction and profile in the subsequent course, 
which, in order to avoid the elevated bridge on 
which Orangeburg is situated, should leave the 
village to the left, and pass on the side of the 
hill, in the cultivated grounds, towards the 
river. We do not wish to be understood as 
pronouncing a route leaving the Tillage to the 
right impracticable. A sharp rise of thirty- 
five feet to the mile, with not more than thirtv 
feet excavation, would enable ua to acco^pliAA 
the route in that direction, but we give the 



preference to an increased distance with a mor 
easy profile. 

The village of Orangeburg is 89 94-100 feet 
above base, and 67 38-100 feet above Glover's 
and Jamieson's mill dam, on the Cawcaw. 
To pass directly through the village, though 
feasible, would occasion, in addition to the in- 
creased expense of graduation, a depth of 
cutting in the streets incompatible with the 
convenience of the citizens, in the passage of 
ordinary conveyances, rendered the more ob- 
jectionable from the proximity in passing of 
the locomotive engines. 

By reference to the profile, the of the coun- 
try ma v be seen from Orangeburg to Branch- 
ville, along the river road, on which our survey 
was conducted, with a view to avoiding a 
passage through occasionally cultivated lands, 
and the thick woods, and bays, which would 
have greatly prolonged our field labors, in an 
unhealthy season, and having been of but 
little or no advantage in forming the estimates, 
or determining the probable location. 

Undoubtedly, the route leaving Orangeburg 
to the left . should cross the River road, and 
pass into the pine land, back to the River 
land plantations, where the uncommon even- 
ness of surface and the abundance of timber 
give this part of the line peculiar advantages, 
not surpassed bv the same extent of country 
on any part of tne Charleston road. 

The line may terminate directly at the 
company's depot in Branchville, and connect, 
by means of a curve of ample radius, with the 
turn out, or side track, already established, — 
or a new lateral road may be constructed, at 
the intersection of the branch, exdusively ap- 
pronriated to the cars from Columbia. 

The height of the surface of the railway at 
Branchville is 134 feet above tide water at 
Charleston, and 13 KlOO feet below the top of 
the wing wall of the Congaree Bridge ; conse- 
quently, the latter point is 147 feet above tide 
water at Charleston, — and the summit of the 
ridge passed over by the survey, at Mr. Pool's, 
511 feet above tide. 

On the profile, which for a great part of the 
distance presents a fair average of the face of 
the country, will be foiud a line of gradua- 
tion. Where partial changes on the aspect of 
the profile may be expected to ensue from 
future and thorough examinations in the estab- 
lishing of the final location, we have indicated 
the same by remarks and lines, shaded blue, 
on the pronles ; and in our estimates, which 
are based on the line of graduation there 
established, we have made due allowances for 
them^ 

Before proceeding to estimate the probable 
cost of this work, it is proper to furnish our 
opinion re^^arding the plan of construction 
which a wise economy would recommend/ 

The plan of pile construction, as adopted 
on the Charleston road, taking into view the 
peculiar character of the country, and the 
limited resources of the company, was not 
only judiciously applied, and well adapted to 
the purpose, but was indeed the wHy one which 
eoftkt hate sueeceded at the time, as there was 
not, at that early period in the history of rail- 
roads, sufl^cient confidence in the community 
regarding such entorprlzes, to have allowed 
the adoption of a more expensive plan of con- 
struction, with the least probability of success. 
The advantage gained by the company is this, 
that now, having, by the completion and full 
success of their great enterprise, established 
their work in the solid and permanent estima- 
tion of the public, they are enabled, without a 
useless expenditure in the original plan, to 
furnish from the Eevenues of the road the 
means of i)s perfection. 

Now that the superiority of railroads oyer 
every other means of transportation is gene- 
rally acknowledged, and their advantages well 
understood, and every where appreciated, and 
daily evidences given of their gaining favor in 
the confidence of the community, it becomes 
as, in deciding upon a plan of constniction, to 
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be governed by other coasiderationb than those 
of a savins in the first cost, when there is ne- 
cestarily involred, as a coDeequeDce, a large 
aabsequeni ezpenditure in repairs, and toe 
more perfect adaptation of the road to the pur- 
poses of iianspirtatioD. 

But that which most decidedly renderj the 
general plan of the Charleston road inexpedieol 
for the work under coasideration, is the greai 
and marked difference in the character of the 
■oil and country, in the two routes , 
first case, for a greater part of the distance 
confined to a. low, flat, and occasionally inao- 
dated country, interspersed with numerous 
ponds, morasses, and swamps, in the treache- 
rous depths of which an incalculable amount 
of earth, transported from remote distances, 
to form the embankments, would have befn 
' swallowed up ; and in ttie other case, nearly 
tbroughoul the line, passing over a dry ^nd 
elevated region of country, with 3.0 un> ulatfn 
proGl: of the natural surface, in the nec«ssar 
teduclioDs of which earth wiil be aHorded fc 
the construction of the cmbankmenis. 

The occasional use of the truss or bridge 
work in the deep depressions may be advanl 
geously resortCHl 10, and will aSbrd bolb 
substantial and ecoDomical construction, ai 
also allow a more rapid prosecution of the 
vork than would be practicable in the plan 1 
earthen embankments, which, especially i 
loose soils, occupy much lime in acquiring 
solid basis and thorough stability, 
(To be cotiUnued.) 



. Naw.YosK amdEui Railboid. — Wa ira antlu 
iMdto pablHh tbs fbtlowiD^ corraipimdenc*. 

Owcoo, Tkmj) Co., Oei. 14, 1684, 
Hm. Wk. H. SawkitD 1 

Bii, — Tha nndaraigned, ailiien* of tha county of 
Tiofiii having a deep intereai in ibe auccaaa ortUe 
pirojecled railroad from N. York la laka Erie ibrougli 
'fa« aautliarn liar of-cauaii«a of 11. it Side, lake laa«a 
,0 laqueil an expreaaion of your opinioa in relaiiot 
ID thai (ID ua) all-importani improvement. From ihi 
altualion in which you iland, as a candidaie for ihi 
offiea of GoYarnor of ihii Siste. an ciprosaion o 



rofpeculiar 
irarc< ' 



IS or the ■ 



hiih. 



effactntllr eicluded froi 
in ifa« baaefila of oar sysiem ol iniernal impi 
Bania. Aa Diiitsni of ibit section ol ihe Siala, 
DOtaa political pariiisna, we reqaeil an eiprai 
of your aaolinienia upon tiiia auiijcri, and we 
that our taqneat mty not be conaidaiad aa iniri 
or ill limed, ■apeeialtyaa we Fi a daily alluiiii 
the public print* to yogr luppoaed^ Atwlilily t^ 

Wa are, 3ir, very rerpecifullr. 

Tour obed'l aerv'la, 
EUoaser Danu, Jaa. Pumpelly, 
Wtlliao] Piau, I.. A. Burrowt. 
Gnrdon Hewett, Harmon PumpaUf, 
Charlea Pumpally, Wm. A. Ely, 
Geo.J. Pumpelly, Gaorgs Baoon, 



lb e public, and ibai in doing BO, 1 yield to ihe eon. 
lidsrationa already expreaaed. 
Il ia wholly unlrue that I am hostile to lbs projeoled 
Rail Road from Laka Erie to the Kudaon Ri— 
ihrough ibe aouihomtier of oonntiea. The 1 
wbichi gave in the Senato apon an incidenlalqnaa- 
lioa conoeoied witb thai impritvainani, had no re- 
farenoe whatever to the merita of (he project iuelf, 
it waa founded upon peculiar con* ide rat inns 
rowing out of (ba aingle quaslion preaeniad, tt man. 
ir in whicb it cnmo before the Senate, bul in which 
ly judgement waa not in the leaai influancad by any 
nfriendly feeling lathe Rail Road. On iha conlri 
', I can freely aliia to you, Gentlaman, that I »i 
nd ever hare been the advucaleof the ayatem ofii 
Frnal impFoveTnents by ma&na of Rail Roada and 
anala : ihai I regard il as one of tha tnoai impor- 
int duliea of the OcvarnnKDU aa Taat aa its devel- 
oping taaooreea will allow, (o pruaacaie anch a 
aysiem of improvamanu of ibai daacription as will 
inable all the diOereol aBiliona of iha coiO'iry to 
injoy, equally aa poaaibia, ifae advantaget of a 
ipeedy comiruni cation with lh< great commei- 
:ial mairopolia of ihe Stale. I cannai duubi itiai 
he increaaad wealib and ability of the ■tale, 
mprovad hy a ravlaion of Ihe enlire 
lioa ofthe canal revenuea, wouldallow i 
aod poah to • auooaaafnl eonplsUon ibia emlaenily 
importani ayaicm. Among iboae improvamenia 
which arc moat indjapanaable to the great object 
if tecDting to ihia State the precious boon of the 
rade of the weatern States I have long believed ona 
>t iha moat deairable. ia a work which would oon- 
taol Lake Erie with Ihe Hudson Rivar, paaalDa 
.b:ough the Souiham tier of Couniiei, and ahiei 
wattld fhe la llu city afltiui York tht adtantuftt oj 
tiegTtBt Wtittnt trade at all ttatnt ef fA< yrar, 
' parlitularli/ ■! tiate ttatom of thi war, tektn, 
iml «H«A ■ iMri, tial tradt mtut iUa thraagk 
Hfftrtnt ekanrntU ta a jStalAem part. To *«cr 
ibia trade waa the great objeol of ine ayatem of 
lumal imi'rovemenu, prujacted and aommeneed by 
ibat disiinguiabed public benefactor Dcwitt Clinion. 
Experience bas shown that this object hat not been 
iccomplithed, and I have no belief that 
mil ibe impcoveniant meniioned by you, t 
geiher wiih oihera of a aimilar character in oth 
eclion* of the State, ahall be completed. Il la ct 
■inly a conaidaraiJoa of mach weight, thai the au_ 
leited Railroad will baaiow upon tha Eh>nihcTa.conn. 
[«• ihroagh Which it will paaa, advantages' aimilar 
those enjoyed by other paria of the 8mt«, when 
imilar public improvanMnis have been aceompliah- 
id. That It it praeiieabla, I am happy to Isam, will 
IB aaiiaraciorily aalablished fay the aurveya rectnily 
nada under the dirtction of ihal experienced ~~ 
;inaer Judge Wrigbi. 

With ihaae opinion* in its bvor, you may be a 
cd of my readtneta, either aa a privaie ciliien o 
»haievor poU'r capacity 1 may tie aallad 10 sarv« 
ifford arery aid in mr power, noi only to (he 1 
ilruelion ol ibia work, bul 10 the compltlion of ibai 
:omprehensive and beneficial ayaietn of internal Im- 
,irovHmeQ(B, oommencBd aalhtv* alreaily mantf" 
ed, and ihui tar conliaued wiib a toeceas which 



Rober( Johnaon, Chsrl 



tTaleo 



h Oei.aOM, tS34. 
;aiian requeating tha 
iiion (0 Ihe pmjacli ' 



mtsrapreaenting my 
pravenl credit being 



OaarumN,— To or eooa m 1 
•xptaasjoQ ef my opinion in 1 
Railroad from Lake Eria (o 1 
iha SoDthern tier of countiec, 
cannot be auTpriied ihai you 
eation, whan, aa you aay, yu 
the public prima to my lu) 

thoae wbo are are engaged 
views, will equally endeavor 
given la Ihe aincerity of opin 
anbjsot of engroaaing inlateai at auch a lime. An: 
ions aa I am 10 correci auch miareprsaaniationa, 
MaU nol bring myaelC to appear in public, oven U 
that parpoae, had I not learned Irom BCuroea entitled 
U ny Goafidence, that the views ot Gov. Marcy hi 
jbaea aolicited and are conGdemly promiaad by bia 
(Mlitjcal ftienda to be laid belurn tbe electors. Un 
4ar aocb circutniiancBe, il would aeam lo be unjus 
W (he jenarcua and conning parly who have madi 
natbeir candidate, to tuSer the great cauae whici 
they maimalB to receive injarv from my tilence.— 
Tan howevor. Oantlamen, will bear wiineia, thai I 
Jhava B«i aoaghl itia opportaxity of appaatUg before 



this performance. Indeed, what cantiot man 
do on the principle of a baloace, and what 
can be do without it. With it, with liberty 
to exert bis power, he might displace the 
world ; and without (t, how liraited would b« 
bis influence in mechanics and the arta, and 
how small hia accessions of power and pro- 
fit derived from that source. I coaclude 
my premises (as effects balance causes, and 
catiaes effects, ) by suggesting that some of 
the greatest discoveries yet to be devel<q)ed 
lo Ihe world may, in alt probability, be foimd- 
ed on the powerful and universal principle 
of a balance, which pervades not only me- 
chanics and arts, but every part of the uni. 
verae 

■ Pi,.:. 



aaioniahad 

I am, geoilemen, with the fTsalMI raapaet, yonr 
fellow ciiJieo, W. H. Sawian. 

Heaara. Eleaier Dans Ja'a Fampally 

William Plait Laihnrn A. Burrows 
Gurdon Hewitt Harmon Pumpelly 
Cha's Pumpelly William A, Ely 
Geo. J. Pumpelly Geo. Bacon 
Robert Jobnaon Cbailea Talooll. 

AppUeaHoni^the Principk of a Balance. 
[Vram tbe American Jonnut of Science and Ant.] 

The principle of a lialuncc is a power- 
ful one wheD ingeniously and judiciously ap- 
plied to mechanics and the arts. Its appli- 
cability is universal. There are few if any 
machines now in operation that are not do- 
peodent tipon this principle, or to which il 
cannot be beneficially applied. Look at the 
numerous machines employed in the various 
manufactories of Europe and America : how 
diversified, how multiplied, and how comple) 
their operations ; what a coiuumplion o 
power is required lo work or move them 
what expense is incurred, and how greet i 
their performance ; neTerthelesa, how few 
are the parts, and simple (he motions, abso- 
lutely neceanuy to answer, if not oremiD, 



Appuqatioti to Milxino.— Fig. 1 re- 
presents a machine for milking. A B re. 
present a light hlock^ five inches long, three 
wide, and an inch and a half thick. C D 
represent a ruler.like piece of wood, or me- 
tal, five inches long, one third of an inch 
thick, and two thirds wide, perforated with 
holes at every sixth of an inch firom end ti 



end, 'f'bla pi^e, C D, is lo be firmly insert, 
'es ir 
if the block A B. EP,ef, represent 
1 hot ■ 



ed, and fastened at right ani 






two similar, strong, light, thin boards, a lit- 
tle curved from their centre, each five inch- 
es long, three wide, and half or two ihirda 
r an inch thick. H h represent the hun- 
les, which can be formed in connection 
with the boards, or allachnd separate. The 
boards are to have each one ntortise, cut 
hrough its miJdle, af a sufiicient size for 
Ihe easy and regular motion ofthe ruter.like 
piece C D. Holes are to be made at right 
angles through the centre of each of these 
mortises, correspondiiig with those in the 
piece C D, so that by means of small pine 
or screws, these bdards, £ F, e f, ctm b« 
moveably htmg nearer or farther from tha 
block A By as required. 0000, repreeent 
the spaces between the b]o(^k A B, and 
boards KF,ef, which the teats are to ocou- 
ly to be milked. The sides of the block A 
i, and the inner sides of the boards £ F, ey, 
ire to be lined with leather, or some other 
soft substance, stuffed with cotlon, &c, ao am 
be elastic and preaa easy against the teals 
and not injure them. This lining should be 
harder, and project farther, the nearer it 
comes to the upper sides of .these boarde 
and blocks; so thai when the pressure is 
given, it will commence at the upper parts 
of the teats and gradually increase down- 
wards, till all the milk is forced out. Instead 
of this stuffed lining, springs, spiral wires, 
or some other elastic substance, may be used j 
perhaps springs are best. To woric this ma. 
chine, it is to be supported b^ the hands by 
means of the handles H A, m such s posi- 
tion that the teats will huig down between 
the block and the boards at o o o a, two laata 
each side of the piece C D. Both haniUee 
are to be moved inwards and then outwards, 
either fiut or slow, so that tbe operation ti 



ADVOCATE OF INTERNAI. IMPROVEMENTS. 



milking can be perfonned or regulated at 
pleasure. When the haudlea are moved in- 
wards, the two nearest teats to the milker 
will be milked ; when moved outwards, 
two farthest ; and thus, as the motions can be 
so quick, there will almost Sow four streams, 
till the operation is performed. Instead of 
commuoicaling the pressure on the outside, 
it may he applied on the inside by altering 
the construction a little. This machine is 
applicable to other purposes allied to the 
operation of milking. The constructioQ, dj. 
mensioDa, weight, and quality of the materi. 
nia are variable, but the principle of opera. 
tioo i» the same.* 



Fig. 2. 



would gather sooner, and fonn butter, by be- 
ing powerfully forced alternately through 
small apertures, than by any other means, 
is it be by adding some substance or 
composition that will immediately fetch it. 
Instead of the cream's being forced from 
chum into the other and backwards, 
constantly, a small wheel full of holes, (the 
lids of the chums being mode tight and fsst,) 
might be attached to the lower end of each 
piston-rod or dasher, and made to operate up 
and down, arid answer ibe same purpose, or a 
better than the former method. 

Fig. 8. — .'"T: 




*. AprucATioK TO Pc»nss, — Fig. 2 re- 
preseats a Lataiice suction or forcing pump, 
for water or air, wherein there is no loss o( 
inotioa. W represents a body of air or wa- 
ter- A B,a ft, represent two similar hollow 
cylinders, whose lower ends are inserted 
perpendicularly, equidistant, and parallel 
the body W of air or water. P represents 
a pivot, which firmly connects the top of the 
«ylinders, and across which the' balancing 
lerer L J is to be moveably hung and poised. 
H represents the handle of the lever L I. 
C c represent two similar piston rods, whose 
upper ends are moveably hung to the lever 
^mldd, and to whose lower ends are attached 
either pistons or valves, as-it is designed for 
a Miction or forcing pump. D represents 
the pipes of both cylinders, united to convey 
off the air or water. It can be conveyed ofi 
aeporstely. This is operated by an upward 
•ad downward motion of the handle U. Any 
equal number of pumps, either suction or 
fincing, of equal dimensions, can, by being 
eonnected on this principle of a balance, be 
woifced or moved by one handle. This «p. 
pUeation is suaceptible of numerous modifi. 



- 9, ArnjCATion to Chusrirb,— Fip, S 
will serve to illustrate its application to churn- 
ing. A, B, a b, represent two chums ; C e, 
their dashors or pisloo.reds ; L I, the balanc. 
ing lever ; H, its handle ; P, its pivot, which 
connects tbem the same as the cylinder A B, 
mh. Itiswoi^edbyan upward and downward 
motion of the handle H. This construction 
maybe modified into a forcing or piston chum, 
I7 having a communication at the bottom 
between them, to force the cream alternate- 
ly from one into the other. Instead of two 
ohnnis, one chum resembling those com. 
mooly wrought by a crank, with a piston 
thnogh the middle, and an aperture through 
that, would answer the purpose. I am of 
die (pinion, that, in chnming, the cream 



pniT«d it fnaOeuOf, «id Unt ka itarm iu 



4. AmiCATiOH TO WASHlNa. — ^Fig. 9 re- 
presents a washing mschine. C represent? 
Ihe cistern, which can he lined with rallert 
on the two sides A D, to hold the water ant. 
the clothes to be washed ; three feet high 
and three wide ; A B D, its frame ; P, the 
pivot ; L 1, the balance lever ; H, its handle ; 
F f, the rods on which the washers, beaters, 
or rollers, are hung ; o represent a beater; 
&c. attached to its rod F or /. This ma- 
chine is operated by the upward and down, 
ward motion of the handle H, and can be 

'ariously modified. 

5, AFri.icATioi( TO FuLUNO. — Fig. 3 will 
serve to illustrate its application to a fulling- 
mill or machine. TTiere are two construc- 
tions to this application : a vertical oad bo. 
rizoutal. Fig. 8 enlarged will represent the 
vertical one. The horizontal one is neaHy 
the same as the vertical, only that the lever 
and rods have a horizontal motion, and the 
cistern must be modified a little to answer it. 
In both construclions the operating power is 
to be applied to the handle H. 

Fig. 4. 



water cistern, which in shape resembles the 
segment of a hollow sphere or hemisphere ; 
r, a. strong hollow cylinder inserted in or 
attached to Lbe bottom of the cistern ; N n, 
(he follower, a strong bar, fitted to move ap 

' I0W0 in the sides D B of the frame. To 
this follower is attached the piston Pp, which 

exactly fitted to move up and down in the 
cylinder T, so as to prevent the escape of 
air or water, 'ihe pressure of this press is 
§iven between the follower N n, and the side 
']f the frame C E F, e f, represent two 
hollow pipes, whoso lower ends are lightly 
inserted into the cistern W. V o, two valves 
that exactly cover the lower ends of these 

Eipes, and open sufficiently into the cistern. 
'., the pivot of the operating lever, which 
connects the top of the pipes; L /, the ope- 
rating lever ; H, its handle ; I t, two rods 
that move up and down in the pipes, whose 
upper ends ore moveably hung to the lever 
L I, and to whose lower ends are attached 
wheels or pistons with valves in their centra, 
opening downwards, exactly fitted to move 
and down, and not ullow the escape of 
or water. To give the pressure either 
by air or water, it is admitted into the top 
of the pipes, passes through the valves in 
the wheels and the valves Ve, until the cis- 
tern is full; the handle U is then to be 
worked, and the water or air will force down 
the piston P p, and consequently the follower 
N n, and press whatever is between it and 
C. To take ofi* the pressure, the air or 
water can be let out of the cistern. Pistons 
igbt be used in the pipes. This press is 
susceptible of numerous modifications and 
applications. 

7. Application to Psintiwo.— Fig. 6 re. 
presents a printing machine. A represents 
an oblong tnhle or franie, set full of types, 
and balanced on its axle E e, which supports 

at a a, moveably in two upright standards. 

Fig- 51 ..,-.. 



6. AppucATTon TO AN Arrostatic OS 
Hydrostatic Pbrss.'— Fig. 4 ropreaenls 
aerostatic or air, or a hydrostatic or n-a 
press ; A B C D, its frame ; W, the air 




H represents the operating handle ; H, a 
heavy or solid, oblong, triangular block, as 
wide and long as the -table, over which it is 
to be firmly bung, so that one of its angles 
will fun parallel and laterally with its szle 
E c. The two sides of the block M, imme. 
diatbly over the types or against which they 
will press, when the handle H is operated, 
must he lined with some elastic substanoe, 
>/der to give a good impression. The 
types are to be inked by inking; rollera, and 
the paper applied by band or machinery. 
Instead of the table being moveably hung, 
and the block fixed, it may be roveraed : the 
table fixed and block moveably hung. In- 
stead of the block being triangular, and la. 
ble flat, the block may be flat, and the table 
triangular. Every motion of the handle H, 
either upwards or downwards, will give an 
impression. H. Strait. 

^nsMNi.BM>nhKomn.ir,At«flS8,18H. ._: 
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AimSRICAN RAUiROAD JOURNAL, AND 



Animal Mechanics, or Proofs of Design in 
ike Anmdl Frame. Pari II. y showing the 
Applieaiion of the lAdng Forces. [From 
the Library of Useful Knowledge.] 

CContinoBd firom page G80.) 

We are told that we must not drink at 
meals, lest the fiaid interfere with the ope- 
ration of digestion ; and of this there need 
be no apprehension. The stomach sepa- 
rates and lets off with the most curious skill 
all superfluous fluid through its orifice, while 
it retains the matter (it for digestion. It re- 
tains it in its left extremity, permitting the 
fluid to pass into the intestines, there to sup- 
ply the other wants of the system no less im- 
portant than the digestion. The veterioary 
professor, Coleman, ascertained that a pail 
of water passed through the stomach and 
intestines of a horse at the rate of ten feet 
in the minute, until it reached the cscum. 
Drinking at a stated period after meals, say 
an hour, is at variance with both appetite 
and reason. The digestion is then effectu- 
ally interfered with ; for what was solid has 
become a fluid, (the ehyw^.) This fluid is 
already in part assimilated ; it has undergone 
the first of those changes which fit it ulti- 
mately to be the living blood ; and the drink 
mixing with this chyme in the inferior ex- 
treipity of the stomach, or first intestine, 
must produce disturbance, and interrupt the 
work of assimilation. . 

Looking in this manner upon the very ex- 
traordinary properties of the stomach, we 
perceive how natural it was for physicians 
to give a name to the sensibility of which 
we have been speaking. The Archeus of 
Vanhelmont, the Anima of Stahl, were the 
terms used to designate this nature, princi- 
pie, .or faculty, subordinate to and distinct 
from perception ; a notion entertained, and 
more or less distinctly hinted at, by philoso- 
pbeiB from Pythagoras to John Hunter. 

A. modem philosopher,* of whom, in this 
instance, it would be diflicult to say whether 
he be serious or playfil, with some plausibil- 
ity, however, aaserts that it might be possi- 
ble to carry on the business of life without 
pain. If animals can be free from it an 
hour, they might enjoy a perpetual exemp- 
tion from it. Animals might be constantly 
in a state of enjoyment ; instead of pain, 
they might feel a diminution of pleasure, 
and might thus be prompted to seek that 
which is necessary to their existence. 

In the lower creatures, governed by in- 
stinct, there may be, for aught we know, 
some such condition of existence. But the 
complexity and delicacy of the human 
frame is necessary for sustaining those pow- 
ers or attributes which are in correspond- 
ence with superior intelligence ; since they 
are not in relation to the niind aloncj but in- 
termediate between it and the external ma- 
terial world. Grant that vision is necessary 
to the developement df thought, the organ 
of it must be formed with relation to light. 
Speech, so necessary to the developement 
of the reasoning faculties, implies a complex 
and exceedingly delicate organ, to play on 
the atmosphere around us. It is not to the 
niiind that the various organizations are want- 
ed, but to its condition in relation to a mate- 
rial world. 

The necessity of this delicate structure 

being admitted, it must be preserved bv the 

' modifications of sensibility^ which shall ei- 



ther instinctively protect the parts, or rouse 



balanced, that we are impelled to change. 
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us into powerful and instantaneous activity. 
Could the eye guard itself, unless it pos- 
sessed sensibility greater than the skin? 
Could it guard itself, unless this sensibility 
were in consent with an apparatus which 
acted as quick as thought ? Could we, by 
the mere influence of pleasure, or by any 
cessation or variation of pleasurable feel- 
ings, be made alive to those injuries which 
might reach the lungs by substances being 
carried in with the air we breathe ? Is there 
any thing but the sense which gives rise to 
the apprehension of suffocation, that would 
produce the instant and sudden effort which 
could guard the throat from the intrusion of 
what was offensive or injurious. Pleasure 
is at the best a poor motive to exertion, and 
rather induces to languor and indulgence, 
and at length indifference. To say that ani- 
mals might be continually in a state of en- 
joyment, and that when urged by the neces- 
sities of nature, such as ^irst, hunger, and 
weariness, they might only feel a diminution 
of pleasure, is not only to alter man's nature, 
but external nature also; for whilst there 
are earth,» rocks, woods, and water, for our 
theatre of existence, the texture of our bo- 
dies must be exposed to injuries from which 
they can only be protected by a sensibility 
adapted to each part, and capable of rousing 
us to the most animated exertions. Take 
away pain, and take also away the material 
world, by, which we are continually threa- 
tened wiih injury, and what, afler all, is this 
but imagining a future state of existence, 
instead of that in which mind and matter 
are combined ? If all were smooth in our 
path, if there were neither rugged places 
nor accidental opposition, whence should we 
derive those affections of our minds which 
we call enterprise, fortitude, and patience ? 
Independent of pain, which protects us 
more powerfully than a shield, there is in- 
herent in us, and for a similar purpose, an 
innate horror of death. " And what think- 
est thou, (said Socrates to Aristodemus,) of 
this continual love of life, this dread of dis- 
solution, which takes possession of us from 
the moment that we are conscious of exist- 
ence ?" " I think it, (answered he,) as the 
means employed by the same great and 
wise lATtifit^. deliberately determined to pre- 
serve what he has made." 

The reader Will.no doubt here observe the 
distinction. We have experience of pain 
from injuries, and learn to avoid them ; but we 
can have no experience of death, and there- 
fore the Authof of our being has implant, 
ed in us an innate horror at dissolution, and 
we may see thi^ principle extepded through 
the whole of animated nature. Where it is 
possible to be 1 aught by experience, we are 
left to profit by it, but where we can have 
none, feeling^ are engendered' without it. 
And this is all that was necesspiry to show 
how the life ip guarded : somedmes by me- 
chanical stred|B;th, adin the skull-; sometimes 
by acute sensadSii,''as in the* ^kin, and in 
the eye ; sometimes by innate Affections of 
the mind, as In the horror of |eath, which 
will prevail Is the voice of ijiture, when 
wd can no lolger profit by experience. 

But the hiihest proof of beievolence is 
ni s, that ' < VLi * have 'tbe* chtefelt "Source of 
happiness in ourselves. Ey^ry creature has 
pleasure in the mere exefcise of his Inxly* 
as well as in the languor and repose that fol- 
^^li. W^»<>«5 but .^e|K,fC09dyi9ns^im |o 



and every change is an additional source of 
enjoyment. What is apparent in the body 
is true of the mind also. The great source 
of happiness is to be found in the exercise 
of talents, and perhaps the greatest of all is 
when the ingenuity of the mind is exercised 
in the dexterous employment of the hands. 
Idle men do not know what is meant here ; 
but nature has. implanted in us this stiniulus 
to exertion, that she has given to the inge- 
nious artist — the man who invents, and with 
his hands creates, a source of delight, per- 
haps greater, certainly more uninterrupted, 
than belongs to the possession of higher intel- 
lectual powers, and far beyond any that falls 
to the lot of the minion of fortune. 

We believe that every thinking person 
may have wherewithal in his (fwn sphere to 
tutor him, and bring him to the temper of 
mind and belief which we would inculcate. 
Yet there is something peculiarly appropri. 
ate in the study of our own bodies, in che* 
mistry we are so much the agents as to for* 
get the law, and the law itself seems at least 
to intermit. But in the changes wrought in 
the aninud frame, the directing power is uni- 
form in its influence, and holds all in harmo- 
ny of action. 

We .now learn without difficulty and with- 
out mystery, what is meant by organic and 
animal sensibility. The first is that condi. 
tion of the hving organ which makes it sen- 
sible of an impression, on which it re-acts and 
performs its functions. It appears from what 
has preceded that this sensibility may cause 
the blowing of a flower, or the motion of a 
heart. The animal sensibility is indeed an 
improper term, because it would seem to im- 
ply that its opposite, organic sensibility, was 
not also animal ; but it means that impres. 
sion which is referred to the sensoriura ; 
where, (when action is excited,) perception 
and the effort of the will are intermediate 
agents between the sensation and the action 
or motion. 

We may sum up the inquiry into sensibil- 
ity and motion thus : 

1. The peculiar distinction of a living 
animal is that its minute particles are imder- 
going a continual change or revolution under 
the influence of life. Philosophers have ap* 
plied no term to these motions. 

2. An organ possessed of an appropriate 
muscular texture, and of sensibility in ac- 
cordance with the moving instrument, as the 
heart, or the stomach, has the power of ac- 
tion without reference to the mind. The 
term otitomottc, sometimes given to those mo- 
tions, conveys a wrong idea of the source 
of motion, as if, instead of being a living 
power, it were consequent upon some elas- 
tic or mechanical property. 

3. There are sensibilities bestowed oo 
certain organs, and holding a control over a 
number of jnuscles, which combine theoa in 
action in a manner greatly resembling the 
influenci^ of the. mind upon the body, yet in- 
dependeot of the mind: as the sensibility 
which, combines thei muscles in breathiisg. 

.4. In the last instance, ;a large class of 
muscles were eowbined with^MU volitioQ* But 
the whole animal fabric may b^ so employed, 
as in the , instJACtive opexationS!.Qf.janini«)s, 
where tliere i^.an impulse. to cortsio. aetions 
not accompanied by intelligence. 

5. A motive niu^t cxipt.^bejTQret th^^yei are 
vohmtary aclioos, and .henfiei^pliiMpfhefs 
hare supposed thM there* dsu'l^ildtli^'lHit 
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ijMtinotive actions io a new-boro child. But 
we roust distiDguish here what are perfect at 
first, and what are imperfect and irregular, 
and become perfect by use and the direction 
of the will. The act of swallowing is per- 
fect from the beginning. The motions of 
the legs and arms, and the sounds of the 
voice, are irregular and weak, and imper- 
lectly directed. It is the latter which im. 
prove with the mind. From not knowing 
the internal structure, and the arrangement 
of the nerven, philosophers, as Hartley, sup- 
posed that an instinctive motion, such as 
swallowing, may become a voluntary act. 
Volition in the act of swallowing consists 
merely in putting the morsel within the in- 
stioctive grasp of the fauces, when a series 
of involuntary actions commence, over which 
we have no more control in mature age than 
in the earliest infancy. Swallowing is not a 
volontary action, and the thrusting the mor- 
sel back with the tongue is like putting the 
cap to the lip. It is the preparation for the 
act of swallowing that is voluntary, but over 
the act itself we have no control. 

It ia an error to suppose that all muscular 
actions are in the first instance involuntary, 
and that over some of them we acquire a vo- 
luntary power. The power of volition over 
the muscles of the body is provided for by 
appropriate nerves, ancl no apparatus which 
is not supplied with that particular class of 
nerves can ever by any exercise or study be- 
come subject to volition. A child's face 
has a great deal of motion in it, very divert- 
ing from its resemblance to expression, be- 
fore there can be any real motive to the ac- 
tion. It will crow, and make strange sounds, 
before there is an attempt at speech. But 
this gradual developemunt of intelligence 
and acquisition of power ought not to be 
called the will attaining influence over invo- 
luntary muscles; since, in fact, the appara- 
tus of nerves and muscles is prepared, and 
waits for the direction of the mind with so 
perfect a readiness as to fall into action and 
just combination, before that condition or af- 
fection of the mind which should precede 
the action takes place. A child smiles be- 
fore any thing incongruous can enter the 
mind, before even pleasure can be supposed 
a condition of the mind. Indeed, the smile 
on an infant's face is first perceived in sleep. 

6. All the motions enumerated above are 
spontaneous motions belonging to the inter, 
■ial economy ; but the external relations of 
the animal, the necessity of escaping from 
injury, or warding off violence, require a 
sensibility suited to those outward impres- 
sions, and an activity consequent on volition. 
Nothing less than perceptions of the mind, 
and voluntary acts, suited to a thousand cir- 
cumstances of relation, could preserve the 
higher classes of animals, ~ and man above 
all others, from destruction. 

All these provisions proceed from an ar- 
rangement of nerves and muscles. The 
mechanical adjustment of the muscles and 
tendons is perfect, according to the princi- 
pies of mechanics. The muscles themselves 
possess a different property ; they are irrita. 
ble parts ; motion originates in them. This 
living property of contraction is admirably 
suited, in each particular muscle, to the of- 
fice it has to perform. In some it is suitable 
that the muscles should act an rapidly as the 
bowstring on the arrow ; in others the ac 
tioD is slow and regular ; in others it is ir- 
regulac, and after long intervals, according 



as the functions to which they are subservi- 
ent require. The motions of the limbs, the 
motions of the eye, those of the heart and 
arteries, stomach, and bowels, are all differ- 
ent. This appropriation of action is not in 
the muscles themselves, but as they stand in 
relation to the nervous system, and the sen- 
sibilities which impel them. 

We hope, then, by the course we have 
taken, that we have carried the reader to a 
higher sense of the perfection of the animal 
structure. We first drew him to observe 
provisions in the strengthening of the bones, 
the adjustment of their extremities to the 
joints, the course of the tendons, and other 
such mechanical appliances, proving to him 
the existence of intention iii the formation of 
the solid fabric of the body. We have then 
explained how that motion is produced which 
was at all times famiUat to him, but even the 
immediate causes of which he did not com- 
prehend. We have in the last place shown 
him, that under the term life he has a still 
more admirable subject of contemplation in 
the adjustment of those living properties ; in 
the sensibilities differing not so much in de- 
gree as in kind ; and in their appropriatioti, 
both to the operations of the internal econo- 
my, and to the relations external, and neces- 
sary to safety. 

It is not possible to contemplate these 
things without having the full proof before 
us of the power of the Creator in forming 
and sustaining the animal body. As a man 
with gtUta serena may turn his eyes to the 
sun, and feel no influence of light, so may 
the understanding be blind to these proofs ; 
and we may say with the celebrated Dr» 
Hunter, that he who can contemplate them 
without enthusiasm, must labor under a dead 
palsy in some part of his mind, and we must 
pity him as unfortunate. 

Mouht Auburn. — ^We shall continue to lay 
before our readers iotelligence on this subject, 
in the hope that th« day is not distant when 
New- York city will have a suitable resting- 
place for the dead. 

At a meeting of the Massachusetts Horti* 
cultural Society, Saturday, September 20, 1834, 
the Garden and Mount Auburn Cemetery 
Committee, by their Chairman, (Hon. Judge 
Story,) presentetl the following Report, which 
was read, accepted, and ordered to be printed 
in those of the city newspapers whose editors 
may be willing to insert the same. 

R. T. Pawb, 
Recording Secretary. 

The Garden and Cemetcrv Committee of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society beg leave 
to submit the following Annual Report for the 
consideration of the Society : 

The committee congratulate the society up- 
on the continued improvement of the gardei) 
and cemetery, and the additional favor and 
encouragement which the design has received 
frem the public. Before proceeding, however, 
to any particulars respcctmg this subject, they 
feel it their duty to make a few remarks, in 
order to correct some erroneous notions, which 
pervade certain portions of the community, re- 
lative to the nature and objects of the establish- 
ment. It is by no means uncommon to find 
persons impressed with the belief, that the es- 
tablishment is a private speculation, for the 
private benefit of the members of the society, 
or of the individuals who originally advanced 
the money to purchase the grounds for the gar- 
den and cemetery, and that considerable profits 
have been already realized from it. This no- 
lion is utterly unrounded. The cemetery is in 
the truest and noblest sense a public institution, 



that is, an institution of which the whole 
community may obtain the benefit upon easy 
and equal terms. No individual has any pri- 
vate interest in the establishment beyond what 
he acquires as the proprietor of a lot in the 
cemetery ; and every man in the community 
may become a proprietor upon paying the usual 
sum fixed for the purchase ot a lot. The 
whole grounds :ire held by the Horticultural 
Society in trust, for the purposes of a garden 
and cemetery ; and no member thereof as such 
has any private interest therein, except as a 
corporator, or proprietor of a lot. The whole 
funds whicii have been already realized by the 
sale of lots have been devoted to paying the 
price of the ori«^inal purchase, laying out the 
grounds, enclosmg them with a fence, erecting 
an entrance gate and portal, and a cottage, and 
other structures for the accommodation of the 
superintendent, and defraying the incidental 
expenses. The expenditures have already 
amounted, as appears by the treasurer's report, 
to upwards of twenty-five thousand dollars ; 
and the proceeds of the sales have fallen short 
of this amount by about two thousand dollars ; 
so that as yet the expenditures have exceeded 
the income. It has always been the under- 
standing of the Society, that all funds which 
should be obtained by the sale of lots, should, 
after defraying the annual expenses of the es- 
tablishment, he applied exclusively to the pre- 
servation, repair, ornament, and permanent im- 
provement of the garden and cemetery, and ne- 
ver to ihelprivate emolument of any of the mem- 
bers — and indeed this constituted the funda- 
mental ""object of those who have become the 
proprietors of lots. It is due also to the gen- 
tlemen whose public spirit matured the design, 
to state that it was their primary object to ex- 
clude all private speculation and interests from 
the undertaking, and, by a wise and fixed poli- 
cy, to secure all the funds wbich should arise 
from its success to public purposes of an en- 
during and perntanenc character. The Society 
has sanctioned these views. It was believed 
that a generous community would foster the 
design, and by a timely liberality in the pur- 
chase of lots, would enaole the Society to make 
this beautiful retreat for the Dead at the same 
time the consolation and just pride of the Liv- 
ing. The committee have great pleasure in 
stating that these reasonable expectations haiis 
cot been disappointed. Mount Auburn bat ^ 
ready become a place of general resort and in- 
terest, as well to strangers as to citizens ; and 
its shades and paths ornamented with monu- 
mental structures, of varioas beauty and ele- 
gance, have already given solace and tranquil- 
lizing reflections to many an afflicted heart, and 
awakened a deep moral sensibility in many a 
pious bosom. The committee look forward 
with increasing confidence to a steady public 
patronage, which shall supply all the means 
necessary for the accomplishment of all the 
interesting objects of the establishment. 

Relying on this patronage, the committee 
indulge the hope that the period is not far dis- 
tant when by the sale of the lots the Society 
will be enabled to enclose all the grounds with 
a. permanent wall, to erect a temple of simple 
and classical character, in which the service 
over the dead may be performed by clergymen 
of every -denomination: to add extensively to 
the Heauty and productiveness of the garden ; 
and, above all, to lay the foundation of an ac- 
cumulating fund, the income of which shall be 
perpetually devoted to the preservation, em- 
bellishment, and improvement of the grounds. 
The last object the committee deem of the 
highest importance to the perpetuity of the es- 
tablishment ; and it cannot be contemplated 
with too much care and earnestness in all the 
future arrangements of the Society. In addi- 
tion to these objects the committee would sug- 
gest the proprietv of making arrangements for 
the admission of water from Fresh Pond into 
the ponds of the cemeterys and, after Passing 
through them, of conducting it into Charles 
River. Such a measure would add to the sa- 
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lubrity of the ponds, as well as improve the 
ffeneral aspect of the whole scenery. It is be- 
lieved that this measure may be accomplished 
at a comparatively small expense, whenever 
the funds of the Society will admit of a suita- 
ble appropriation. In the mean time it seems 
desirable to secure, by some preliminary ar- 
rangements, the ultimate success of the pro- 
ject. 

The committee would further slate, that by 
the report of the treasurer it appears, that the 
whole number of lots in the cemetery which 
have been already sold is 351, viz. 175 lots in 
1833, 76 lots in 1833, and 100 lots in 1834; 
and the aggregate sum produced by these 
sales is $23,235.73. The whole expenditures 
incurred during the same years amount to 
$35,311.88. The balance of cash and other 
available funds now in the hands of the trea- 
surer is $5,403.33. The committee are of 
opinion, that reliance may safely be placed up- 
on the future sales of lots to defray the ex- 
penses of the current year; and that, there- 
fore, a portion of the futfds now on hand may 
be properly applied to the reduction of the re- 
maining debts due by the Society. 

The committee would further state, that 
since the mouth of August, 1833, there have 
been ninety-three interments at Mount Au- 
burn ; eighteen tombs have been built , sixteen 
monuments have been erected, and sixty-eight 
lots have been turfed and otherwise ornament- 
ed. It is understood that other monuments 
are in progress, and will be erected in ^> short 
time. 

The committee would further state, that 
findmg the grounds at Mount Auburn were vi. 
sited by unusual concourses of people en Sun- 
days, and that the injuries done to the grounds 
and shrubbery were lar greater on those occa- 
sions than any other, from circumstances 
which it is unnecessary to mention, they 
deemed it their duty, as well in reverence for 
the day, as in reference to the permanent in- 
terests of the establishment, and a regard to 
the feelings of the community, to make a regu- 
lation pronibiting any persons, except proprie- 
tors and their families, and the persons accom- 
panying them, from entering the grounds on 
Sundays. The effects of this regulation have 
been highly beneficial. It has not only given 
quiet to the neighborhood, and enabled propri- 
etors and their families to visit their lots on 
Sundays under circumstances of more seclu- 
sion, tranquillity, and solemn religious feel- 
ings ; but it has put a stop to many of the de- 
predations which thoughtless and mischievous 
persons had been too apt to indulge in, in their 
recreations on that day. Several other regula- 
tions have been made, which experience has 
shown to be indispensable to the due security 
and uses of the cemetery. The most impor- 
tant of these is the closing the gates at sunset 
and opening them at sunrise. And it may be 
observed of all these regulations, that while 
they allow a free access to the grounds to all 
visiters at reasonable times, and in a reasona- 
ble manner, they are calculated to prevent any 
desecration of tnem under false pretexts, or by 
secret misconduct. 

The committee would further state, that in 

{pursuance of the vote of the society at their 
ast annual meeting, they maJe application to 
the legislature of the commonwealtn at its last 
session, for additional provisions to aid the ge- 
neral objects of the Society. The legislature 
accordingly passed an act, entitled " An act in 
further addition to an act to incorporate the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society," which 
is entirely satisfactory to the committee. They 
therefore beg leave to recommend, that the 2So- 
ciety should, by a formal vote, accept the 
same. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Joseph Storv, 
Chairman of the Committee. 

The Trial of Lientenant Pabbitt dosed on Thars. 
day last, and the dseision of the Court has besii for- 



warded to Wuhington, whence it will be made 
known to the public. It baa been stated in the 
newspapers that a sum, between five and six hundred 
dollars, has been raised by sabseription, in order to 
pay the ezpeusei incurred by Lieutenant Babbitt in 
defending ihii suit, — expenses which were large 
enough to deprive him of all his pay and emolu- 
ments for at least a year or two. In addition to this, 
we have heard that his counsel, Mr. Loring, after 
the trial was over, refused to receive any remunera- 
tion for his services, although he has spent consider- 
able time in the case, and time too, which to a gen- 
tleman of bis profession and business, is very value, 
ble. — [Boston Courier.] 



Officul. 
ORDER } HEAD UUARTERd OF THE ARHV, 

No. 68. > AOJOTANT GlMBRAL^fl OmCS, 

> ffaakingUn, OU. 31#(, 1834. 

1 . . . . PaoMOTioMs and Appoimraenis in the Army, 
by Thb PassiDEitT of the United States, since the 
publication of the *• Ordei*' No. 49, of July 9th, 
1834. 

l.-^Pa0M0TI0N8. 

Regiment of Dragoone, 
Brevet Second Lieutenant Lucius B. Nerthrop, to be 

Second Lieutenant, Slat July, 1894, vice McClure, 

deceased — (brevet 1st July, 1891.) 

Firet Regiment of Artillery. 
First Lieutenant David Van Ness, to be Captain 33d 

October, 1834, vice Griswold, deceased. 
Second Lieutenant Richard C. Tilghman, to be First 

Lieutenant, 33d October, 1834, vice Van Ness 

promoted. 
Brevet Second Lieutenant David E. Hale, to be Se. 

cond Lieutenant, 23d Oct., 1834, vice Tilghroan 

promoted — (brevet Ist July, 1833.) 

Second Regiment of Artillery. 
Second Lieutenant Hugh W. Mercer, to be First 

Lieutenant, 10th October, 1834, vice Armstrong, 

deceased. 
Brevet Second Lieutenant Edmund Schriver, to be 

Second Lieutenant, 3l8t July. 1834, vice Alien, 

resigned — (brevet let Jaly, 1833.) 
Brevet Second Lieutenant Harrison Loughborough, 

to be Second Lieutenant, 10th Oct., 1834, vice 

Mercer, promoted — (brevet Ist July, 1834.) 
Third Regiment of ArtiUery, 
Brevet Second Lieutenant Roswell W. Lee, to be 

Second Lieutenaut, 14th Sept., 1834, vice Brown, 
deceased — (brevet 1st July, 1833.) 

Fourth Regiment a/ Artillery. 
Second Lieutenant William F. Hopkins, to be First 

Lieutenant, 14th September, 1834, vice Canfield, 

appointed Assistant Topographical Engineer. 
Brevet Second Lieutenant Alfred Brush, to be Se- 

cond Lieutenant, 14th September, 1834, vice Hop 

kins, promoted---(brevet 1st July, 1833.) 
Second Regiment of Infantry, 
Major Alexander R. Thompson, of the 6th regiment, 

to be Major ot the 3d Regiment ; (vice Whistler, 

promoted :) to rank from the 4ih April, 1833. 
T%ird Regiment of Infantry, 
Brevet Colonel James B. Many, Lt. Uolonel of the 

7th infantry, to be Colonel, 31st July, 1834, vice 

Leavenworth, deceased. 

Seventh Reg'mant of Infantry, 
Major William Whistler, of the 3d Infantry, to be 

Lieutenant Colonel, 31 st July, 1834» vice Many, 

promoted. 

3 — ApPOniTMEMTS. 

Staff. 

Assistant Surgeon Edward MacQmb, to be Surgeon, 
to take efiect 1st Nov. 1834, vice Maomabon, re- 
signed. 

John S. Gatlin, to be Assistant Surgeon, 3d August, 
1834, vice Welsh, deceased. 

George R. Clarke, to be Asaiatant Surgeon, to take 
eifect 1st November, 1834, tice Macomb, pro- 
moted. 

Topographical Engineere, 

Brevet Captain James D. Graham, Aaaistant Topo- 
graphical Engineer, to be Topographical Engin- 
eer, with the brevet rank of Major, 14th Septem- 
ber, 1834, vice Anderson, deceased. 

First Lieutenant Augustus Canfield. late of the 4th 
Regiment of ArtiUery, to be Assistant Topo- 
graphical Engineer, with the brevet rank of Cap* 
tain, 14th September, 1834, vice Graham, pro- 
moted. 

3.— CasuaLtibs. 

Reeegnatione. 
Surgeon J. P. C. Macmahon, 30 October, i834. 
Second Lieutenant Jsmes Allen, 8d Artillery 31st 
. July, 1831. 

Second Lieutenant Philip St. George Cocke, ^d Ar- 
tillery, 1st April, 1884. 



Deatha. 

Brevet Brigadier General Henry Leavenworth, Co- 
lonel of the 3d Regiment of Infantry, Slat July, 
1834. 

Brevet Lieutenant Colonel John Anderson, Topo- 
graphical Engineer, 14ih September, 1894. 
Colonel Wm. Piitt. Paymaster, 16th Aogust, 1834. 
Assutant Surgeon Charles B. Welsh, 3d Angott, 

1834. 
Captain H. W. Grit woldr iM Artillery, 33d October, 

1834. 
Brevet Capt. Robert L. Aime«roBf, 3d Artillery, 

10th Oct. 1834. 
Second Lieutenant George W. JtfcCluser DragooM, 

31st July, 1834. 
Second Lieutenant Theophilus 0. Biown,. 3d Artil- 
lery, 14th Sept. 1834. 
Brevet Second Lieutenant Geo. D. DiHMm, Da» 1^ 
fantry, 16th Sep<. 1834. 

3 — ^The officers promoted and appointed mH re- 
port accordingly, and join their proper stationo andl 
companies, without delay ; those on detached ser- 
vice, or acting under special orders and iDstmctiMa,, 
will report, bj letter^ to their reapeetive ColooeU- 
By order of Ausxardbr Maoomb, 

JIfa;. General Comd*g in Chief,'' 
R. JoNBs, Adjutant Oenaral, 

AGRICri^TURE, Ao. 



Cynu H. M*C9nmek*8 Improved Reaping 

Machine, 
To the Editor of the Mechanics* fSagfoane : 

Dkab S»^— I send you a drawing and 
description of my Reaping Machine, agreea- 
bly Uy your request. 

Rsfig en c e s A, the platform ; B, toDgae ; C, cross-bar ; 
D, hinder end of the tongue; e e, prqjedioni in front ; F, 
breed piece on each side; G, circular brace ; H, diegooal 
brace; 1, upright post; J, upright reel post; K, braces to 
nprigfat ; L, prqjectioo to regulate the width of swarth ; 
M, main wheel roughened; N, band and cog wheel of 39 
teeth; O, bond; p, small bevel wheel of 9teel]i; Q, do. ef 
27 teeth ; r, do. of 9 teeth ; «, double crank; T, cutter; V, 
vibrating bar of wood, with bent teeth; U, red poOej; W^ 
reel ; X, wheel of 15 inches diameter ; Y, reel poet. 

The platform A. is of plank, made fast ta 
a frame of wood, for receiving the grain when 
cut, and holding it until enough has beeia 
collected for a sheaf, or more. The project 
lions in front, e e, are two pieces of the plaU- 
form frame, extending about 1^ feet in front,, 
an(d one or more feet apart. On each out- - 
side of these pieces is to be secured a broad ^ 
piece of wood, as at F, by screw bolts, as' 
at 1 1, passing through them and the pro 
jection of the frame. From the end of the 
outer broad piece, nearest the platform, rises 
a circular brace, G, projecting forward, and 
secured to the reel-post, I, by a moveable 
•crew bolt. About nine inches in front of 
vhe screw bolts, at 1 1, are two other tnovea* 
He screw bolts, as at 2, passing through both 
Vroad pieces and the ends of both projec* 
tions, allowing for a rise or fall in adjusting 
he height of cutting; and at about the 
same distance, further on, is to play an axis 
of a wheel to be hung between said pieces* 
Near each end of this axis is secured an arm 
with two screw bolts, as at 3 3, one of which 
is moveable, as will be seen ; projecting be- 
fore the wheel, where the tongue is made 
fast between them by means of two screw 
bolts passing through all at D. H is a dia- 
gonal brace. On the opposite side of die 
machine is another reel-post, Y, connected 
near the top with a piece, K, on each side, 
with a moveable screw bolt, and extending, 
one to the end of a t^iece, L, which is at- 
tached to the outride of the platform, and 
divides the grain to be cut, fh>m that to be 
left standing, the other to the hind eikl of the 
Iplatform. T is ah upright. |k)M, ^eeuied to 
|the braces of 6 and H, at 7, by a moveable 
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bolt, bracing the reeUport Y by meana of a 
piece, Z, pasaing diagoaatly over the reel. 
6 C is a Btrip of cloth about as high oa the 
grain, br the purpose of keeping entirely 
separate the grain to be cut Irani that to be 
left. On the aiis, hung between the hind 
pieces, is a wheel, M, of about two feet dia- 
meter, having the circumference curved 
with teeth to hold to the ground by. N is a 
cog wheal on the same axis, which serves 
also far n hand wheel, on which and the 
pulley U the band O works. '4 The cog wheel 
p working into the cog wheel N, has ano- 
ther cog wheel) Q, on its axle, which works 
into an^er small pinion, as at r, attached 
to the double crank », These cranks are 
a right line, projecting on opposite sides ot 
the axis and in a line with the front edge 
of the platform. The lower of these works 
the cutter T, along the front edge of the 
platform, and the upper one the vibrating 
bar V, counter to each other. The cutter 
is a long blade of steel, with an edge tike 
that of a reap.hook, and is supported on 
the under side by stationary pieces of wood 
at suitable diatancea apart. This blade is 
attached to the frame piece, below the edge 
of the platform, by means of moveable 
tongues er slips of metal j the bolt securing 
it to said framo-piece acting as a pivot, and 
that through the blade likewiae, so that the 
motitm is described in part of a circle. The 
vibrating bar is of wood, of the same length, 
and secured in the same manner, above the 
cutter, with iron teeth made fast in it, at 
^out 2 inches apart, extending before the 
edge of the cutter, and bent round under it. 
This vibrating bar has been and may be 
n»de stationary, with bent teeth supporting 
the stalks on each side of the cutter, there. 
by diepensing with the upper crank ; but the 
other ts much preferable, as it reduces the 
frietion and liability to wear materially, by 



Potaioea. By M. Moou, Jr. 

To the Editor of the QuarteHy Journal of 

Agriculture, Mechanics, &c. 
Sia, — The following is the result of an 
experiment tried by me the past season, and 
thinking it might interest some of the readers 
of your Journal, have made the memorandum 
annexed. 

I planted, taat spring, potatoes of the same 
kind, on the same ground, all manures exact- 
ly alik^ eleven differeal ways, and the result 
was as m the following table, viz. : 



dividing the motion necessary for one be- 
tweeu the two, and countertnJaocing each 
other. 

In the upper end of each reel-post ii 
groove, or long mortice, to receive the end 
of the axis of the reel, which rests on 
"[usting pin, sabject to be moved higher 

rer, to suit grain of differeut heights — 

), wheat, or oats, dec. The reel W is 
composed of two or more cross arms at each 
end of the axle, projecting about 8 feet each 
way, and connected at their ends by a thin 
board of about nine inches in width, which. 
by the arrangement of the arms, runs in 
a somewhat spiral direction along the axiii 
(though it might be parallel), the right end 
bearing up first on the grain. This reel, by 
the motion given by the strap O as the horses 
advance, bears the stalks upon the cutter, and 
when separated lands them on the platform 
' , which advancing till a sufficient quantity 

collected, is dia^arged as ollen as may 
be required by a hand with a lake at the 
right eud of the platform. On the left end 
of the platform is a wheel, H, of about 15 
inches diameter, that may be raised or low- 
ered as the cutting may require, corres- 
ponding with the opposite side. The point 
of the tongue is secured to its place by pass- 
' ig through a pin, 6, that is fastened to the 
bames of each horse by means of leather 
straps. 

I have made iome alterations on the draw. 
Ig, which 1 think you will readily under- 
stand. Two horses were "not used to the 

lachine until the last harvest ; the neces- 
sary changes of which were only described 
to the draughtsman, and were not all under, 
stood. I directed that it should not exceed 
^i inches, though I think it does one way 
The wheel H I think baa a wrong direction. 
Very respectfully, yours, &c. 

C. H. M'CouncK. 
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The size of the potatoes in No. 1 were 
as nearly of the same size as could well be ; 
1, were good size, even ; No. 8 
were some very large, and others smaller ; 
No. 4 were mostly of an even size ; but all 
below were a great number of very small 
A fanner living near me had planted 
this spring an acre, and used 50 bushels of 
seed. 

I endeavored to procure in New- York last 
fallt all the varieties of early com I could, 
and had them planted on the 33d of May. I 
gathered on the 1 Ith August the earlieet kind, 
and it was fit to grind ^ the 18th, nearly two 
weeks previous to the next earliest, which 
was seed I procured of G. Thorhurn, and 
which he called Cobbett's com, he (Cohbett) 
having raised the same in England. The 
sariieat kind had a long Indian name, hard to 
proDOuace, and in distributing the seed this 
fall, I called it Moore's corn. Where I re- 
side is 14 mites north of Utica ; generally 
have Irost in Septemtier, and I consider it 
important in raising corn that we should have 
the eariiest. M. Mooai, Jr. 

Trentffli Falls, Oct. 16, 18S4. 

H»f4. — Tha Bugor RtMbliesn Mfi tfaer* ars 

fannen doI ihinj' miles from Bugor who havs 

tikea a tkaiuaiid ioUart in euh ■■ iha cleir ia- 

DomB from [hair crop of Hops the praiant leasaQ. 

If thia ii cornel ihe bop bnniiaM matt oertttnlr bo 

irorth iha brmera tueatifKi. Our lamien aaad 

•QtarpriM, utd a better ■piealtarsl aduca- 

Tbere are ntanr waya in which ther night 

I portioB of their landa to much better aMOtml 

Then thej now do, uid acquire for themaeWea a 

(ood living, and even indepeadwiee, wlih uae hall 

the bard knock* and waarr teila ther nauallf an. 

dure. If Iber want ihair lands to prodncB moaar, 

[•I them tniB their attention ta the raiMOg ef Silk, 

Hemp and Bopi. asd thejr can get it.— {Portlaiid 

' 5^. — Yeeierday, about fifteen largs ox. 

Jriven on board one of Iba ataam boats at 

Harkelatreec, with a view of being taken aoroMtbo 

river. While thof were eogiiacing npon their bow 

mode of loMOwtion, one of the aaimale Inoke tbs 

Ihe aide of the boat, and fell overboaid- The 

on of the lueklaaa animal excited ibe armpa. 

Ihiea of hji fellow Iravelien, who inoonlinaatir 
ruabedoTM the aide of the boat, and ahared biaws- 
t*ij accomuodaiion*. TvreWe of tbenoUe fellows 
turned ibeit facea towarda Iha taland, which ther 
■oon reached, and three were draws sp at die alip. 
The quealion of freight, wo MffOM, irill bo left to 



L of admirakj. 
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Cow-HOiTSss. — ^Among the objects of inatten- 
tion by farmers is suitable covering for cattle 
in winter, particularly cows. Generally, among 
farmers, they sofier from too much exposure 
to coU and wet ; and among milkmen in and 
near cities, from want of pure and wholesome 
air. The following is from the Edinburgh 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 

Cow-houses for dairy-cows ought to be 10 
or 12 feet high in the side-walls, with proper 
apertures in the wall, a ad no lofts over the 
cows, that they may breathe abundance of 
wholesome air. Animals so large and well- 
fed as dairy cows, whose lungs are capacious, 
ought to have abundance of free air^ as breath- 
ing of foul air is injurious to them, especially 
when many oi them are placed in one cow. 
house. Cows do not require much heat, so 
that they are kept dry ; too much fresh air 
cannot be given them. All cow'houses, and 
the roads into them, ought to be well paved, 
and kept clean, as the einuvia of dung or urine 
cannot fail to injure cattle ; and it is a great 
advantage to cows that they be well cleaned 
and curried with a comb and brush once every 
day. Where thin flags of stone can be pro- 
eured, one of them, about four feet square, 
should be placed on each side of every stall, 
for two cows. An iron rod, called a slider, 
about 30 inches long, should be fixed at both 
ends in a perpendicular position on each side 
of each flag, so that a cow may be bound to each 
slider, by a chain which should slide up and 
down on the slider when the cow raises or 
lowers her head. When bound in this manner, 
the cattle are very secure, and have all the 
freedom necessary to move and li#k themselves. 
Stone troughs are now generally placed before 
the cows to receive their food ; and a passage 
in front for feeding the cows is a great conve- 
nience. Every cow-house ought to have a 
tank or well to receive the urine. I saw no. 
thing in continental husbandry that I would 
more anxiously wislf to see introduced into 
Scotland, than the careful manner in which 
the urine of cattle, and every species of 
dirty water, is carefullv preserved and used 
as manure to the land. The Belgians hare not 
only tanks at their cow.houses for collecting the 
urine, but they have reservoirs on different 
parts of their farms, to which it is removed as 
collected, and kept in them, excluded from the 
air, till it be convenient to be sprinkled upon 
the ground, which is generally done a few 
days before sowing the seed for a crop. . 



will be adopted in our own wool-growing dis- 
tricts. While wool, ,as a^ present, is sold at 
the farmers' doors to manufacturers and manu- 
facturers' agents, a wide field is spread for 
speculation, and occasionally for fraud. The 
farmer, on his remote homestead, cannot possi- 
bly have so early or accurate infprmation as 
the manufacturer, of the changes in the mar- 
kets. It is impossible for hiqi, at a distance, 
always to tell wXih precision wl^it is I he fair 
market price, or whether it is best to sell or 
hold on. These evils were equally felt abroad, 
until a cemedy was devised. The Xeipsic 
fair, which is the principal one, concentrates 
all the wool of a district of three or four hun- 
dred miles in diameter, and is attended by 
urchasers, not only from all the European 
Itates, but occasionally from this country. 
The advantage of combination is here enjoyed 
by the seller as well as the buyer, and every 
individiial can ascertain in a short space, and 
with the greatest certainty, the highest mar- 
ket value for his wool. The competition on ei- 
ther side is so open and direct, that there is very 
little opportunity for fraud or mistake. 

The small growers would be more benefitted 
by the establishment of wool fairs than the 
large ones. In Vermont there are individuals 
who sold their wool last year for between three 
and four thousand dollars each ; and there is a 
single township, (that of OrWell in Rutland 
county,) in which seventy thousand sheep are 
laBsessed, and probably a considerably greater 
number are owned. Wool-growers on such a 
scale as this can aflbrd the trouble of watching 
the markets, and the expense of obtaining 
information ; they can even control to a cer- 
tain extent the markets of their vicinity. The 
owners of small flocks have none of these ad- 
vantages, and the average price which they 
obtain is considerably less than that obtained 
by the large growers. — [Springfield Mercury, 
Mass.] 



Wool Exportation. — It is the opinion of 
intelligent persons, who have the means of 
judging, that within fifteen years from this 
time, American wool will be as important an 
article of export as American cotton is now. 
This opinion is justified by the unprecedented 
increase of the production for the last ten 
years : an increase which for the last two or 
three years has been calculated to be at the 
rate oi twenty per cent, per annum. The 
amount of wool raised in the United States 
last year and brought into market, (without 
reference to that consumed at home,) . was es^ 
timated at sixty millions of pounds.. This 
year it is probably seventy-five millions ; next 
year it will be ninety. Now, to see how Uiis 
amount of produetion compares with that of 

• England. England, we believe, produces one^ 
hundred and sixty million pounds per annum, 
and she cannot oe expected to produce much 
more, as all her gprazing lands are now taken 
up. She imports on the average twenty mil- 
lions from Germany, and ten from Spain. The 
United States, then, at their present rate of in- 
crease, will soon take the lead in amount, and 
very probably in quality of production, and| 
witk so vast a territory adapted for sheep- 
grassing, will bcfioiae the great wool market of 
the w^rld. 
Many years will not pass, probably, before 

'-flke OermansystaA of telling :;Woal a V fails 



and our farmers, hj torniisg their care and «|^ 
tention to this business, would obtain a muc 
more profitable rewaid than in the usual 
course of field husbandry." 

The following experiment has been inadc 
in the county of Hampshire. Two families 
have, (m! the same kind of worms upon leaves 
of the same trees, (white mulberrv,) but there 
Was a very different result: wnile, in one 
family, the worms produced cocoons of less 
weight, the other, by superior attention, pro- 
duced cocoons of a large size and weight. The 
parcel of worms having superior attention, 
were 28 days in feeding and winding, and pro- 
duced cocoons, 230 of which weighed one 
pound, the moth not being stifled. But the 
other parcel of worms in the other family, sup- 
posed to have less attention, were 35 days m 
feeding, and required 689 to weigh one pound. 

From the foregoing, two important facts are 
developed, to wit, 1st, That there is a great 
difference in the quality of worms, although 
fed alike. 3d, That the same kind of worms, 
having the same kind of food, but superior at- 
tention paid to feeding, cleaning, &c., have 
produced more than double, yes more than 1 50 
per cent, in favor of superior attention to the 
worms. The usual mode of feeding worms is 
to keep them on shelves or tables; to clean 
them from the offal, it JM^comes necessary to re- 
move the worms to another place up<m mul- 
berry leaves. But a better mode las been 
adopted by the family mentioned iDi the se- 
cond fact. In this tamily the worms are 
placed on netting, and there fed without, the 
necessi ty of a removal. The offa 1 falling u pon 
a paper screen beneath, and easily removed 
without molesting the worms, and when ready 
to rise for winding, elevate themselves upon 
and behind another netting near the wall, but 
connected with the netting whereon they 
were fed, aflbrding a pleasant siffht, hping dis- 

■ ■ h<' 



Chinese MuLBsaav. — ^l^he Secretary of the 
H. F. and H. Agricultural Society, in Ap'tl 
last, received from Canton, China, some Chi- 
nese mulberry seeds, Morus multicaulis, 
through the agency of gentlemen residing 
there, and having the privilege of penetrating 
the interior. The secretary forwarded by let- 
ter a few of these seeds to several friends clown 
east, from one of whom an acknowledepnent 
has been made, an extract of which follows : 
" The Chinese mulberrv seed you sent by let- 
ter, the last of May, nave produced 48 fine 
plants of Morus multicaulis, which are valued 
very highly. The tallest is now, (August 28,) 
over two leet in height. This year have two 
kinds of worms, one the common, the other on 
account of yielding the greatest weight of co- 
coons, and considered the best and most valua- 
ble kind among us — (County of Essex.^ Both 
kinds fed alike, and from leaves of the same 
white mulberry trees. The largest cocoons of 
each kind were selected and weighed— of the 
most valuable kind, took 18 to weigh an ounce, 
and of the common kind took SS to weigh an 
ounce» Then took of all sizes without select- 
ing and taken promiscuously, six ounces of 
each kind. Of the best kind took 188 to weigh 
six ounces, and of the common kind took 258 
to weigh six ounces, being equal to 488 of the 
best kind to the pound, and 688 of the common 
kind to the pound." 

The letter does not state Aoi^ often^ how at- 
tentioelyi or how long fed, but shows the result 
in feeding different kinds of worms^ That the 
best attention was not given to the feeding 
seems probable, . from an examination of the 
Essex Agricultural Report of 18SS, where in one 
case 208 cocoons, the moth not Stifled, being 
ieleeted from 20,000, weighed one pound, being 
about 18 to the ounce — bur on an average took 
390 to the pound, and were in feeding 32 io 40 
days. The committee in Essex say : '' There 
is no mystery in the culture of silk. The 
whole piocessj £rom rearing the m^berry tree 



tributed upon the meshes : the whole parapher- 
nalia of bushes are rendered unnecessary, the 
cocoons more easily separated, and less waste 
of silk. S.— [Nortnampton Courier.] 

CuLTivATieir OP Madpbb. — Mr. Tucker: 
There are consmned in the counties of Oneida 
and Oswego, by three manufacturing esub- 
lishmenU, about two hundred and thirty-four 
thousand pounds of Madder every three years. 
The article is dug from the ground once in three 
years. Suppose each acre produced from 1500 
to 2000 lbs.; but say the former, on a common 
soil, it would require 156 acres of land to pro- 
duce madder for these establishments ; and 
perhaps the remaining mannfactones, cloth 
dressers and families, use half as much more, 
making in the whole 351,000 lbs., which at 15 
cents per lb., the average price of best Dutch 
madder for the last twelve .years, is over 
$50,000. What a large sum' to send to fo. 
reign countries, for an article which can be 
cultivated here as trell as potatoes I 1 am well 
aware that less than 166 acres wiU produce the 
above amount ; as, aeoording to the miality of 
the land and iultivationt it will produce from 
1500 to 2000 lbs. of dry madder. I think it 
would produce 2000 lbs. on land that will yield 
in a good year 50 bushels of com to the acre. 
The whole cost of cultivation on rich deep 
loam, say sandy loam, digging, washing, dry- 
ing, grinding, rent of land, seed, and interest ef 
money, at 9000 lbs. to the acre^ will not exceed 
7 cents per lb. There are without doubt, on 
most farms in these counties, a few acres of 
land at least suiuble for the cultivation of this 
article. I consider that the demand will be 
for years unlimited ; as there is not as yet, in 
the circle of my acquaintance, more than 
twenty -five acres . under cultivation^ nine of 
which are under my management. The price 
of American madder, for the three past years, 
has evavaged about 28 eenu, wholesale. The 
time, for digging, aa alio for selling the top 
, is from the 16th of Sei^smber to 
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^. «, p ^ , — the IBth of October : the price at tWa. ^ime is 
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roots are buried in the fall like potatoes, and 
planted the following spring in drills, six feet 
apart between the arillSj (giving room for a 
erop of potatoes the first year,) and IS or 18 
inches apart in the drills. It is better to pur- 
chase the seed in the fall, as it will bear trans- 
portation much better when the buds are not 
much started, — and the price is considerably 
lower. The bottom roots are also dug at this 
time, and washed, (or rinsed, if dug from a 
light 8<h1,) dried, &c. I have, of three years 
oM roots, unengaged, 150 bushels, or enough 
to plant from 39 to 35 acres. 

Mr. James Eaton, of Winfield, Herkimer 
CO., is a successful cultivator and an honorable 
dealer in the article. There are others also, 
fio that applicants can be supplied to a consi- 
derable amount. For more particular inform- 
ation, as to the cultivation of madder, see 
" Phinney's Calendar, or Western Almanac, 
for 1834,'' — also a emaiDunieation in the Culti- 
▼ator for August, in which is stated my suc- 
cess in the cultivation of this root for two or 
three years past. «»«"* 

As It is not the intention of the subscriber to 
offer any remarks to the public but what he 
believes are founded in truth, he respectfully 
invites editors of newspapers devoted to a^- 
cultnre and manufactures, to copy some poruon 
of the above into -their respective papers — also 
other editors who may consider tad subject 
important to the public. 

A small package of ground madder will be 
sent, on application, to the care of the Presi- 
dent or Committee of any A^icultural Society 
in the state, previous to their annual fair, for 
the inspection of members interested. 

RUSSEL BaONSON. 

Bridgewater, Oneida Co., Sept. 1, 1884. 

Ribbon Grass. — The ribbon grass of our 
gardens, Phaiaris amencana, is likely to become 
'of great value in our husbandry ; it has been 
found to be better adapted to wet boggy 
grounds than any other species of grass ; to 
propagate rapidly, either by its seeds or by its 
roots; to yield a very large product in hay or 
pasture, and to be well adapted to farm stock. 
The first suggestion of this fact came to us in 
a letter from Abedn. Robinson, of Portsmouth, 
N. H., who says the discovery was accidental. 

" A neighbor," he says, " wishing to get rid 
of some of the roots which encumbered his 
garden, threw them into a bos, where they 
took root, and spread over a Tarffe space of 
ground, excluding every other plant. The 
water flows through the roots at all seasons. 
The turf has become so solid as to bear a cart 
' and oxen. I walked througli this grass when 
in bloom, and never beheld a more handsome 
and luxuriant growth. It stood perfectly erect, 
full of large leaves, even, and from four to five 
feet high. It will produce two good crops in 
a season, and springs up immediately after the 
scythe. It produces excellent food ; cattle feed 
it close, and appear to be more fond of it when 
made into hay than any other grass. I have 
spoken for one half of the roots of the patch, 
and have ground ploughed in my meadow in 
which I intend to transplant them, at about 
the distance of corn hills." 

On a recent visit from the Hon. £. Good- 
rich, of Hartford, we were happy to receive, 
from that genUeman, a confirmation of the 
l^ood opinion of the Phaiaris which had been 
mdaced by Mr. Robinson's letter. It has been 
found as beneficial in Connecticut as in New- 
Hampshire. Not recollecting the particulars 
narrated, we would beg of Mr. Goodrich, when 
he sees this, to forward them U> us, in order 
that we may publish them correctly. The 
subject merits further attention; and if our 
anticipations are not irrationally founded, the 
Phaiaris americana will yet become the gama 
grass of the north. It is truly perennial, 
spreads rapidly, and may be inoculated in the 
manner suggested by Mr. Robinson, especially 
in a soil saturated with water, with great fa- 
ciUtyy aadat trifling expense,— [Cultivator.J 



Native Cattle. — Having lately observ- 
ed a new property in the native breed oi 
cattle belonging to Mr. Ralph Haskins, of 
Roxbury, I am desirous to inquire through 
the mec£um of your paper, whether there are 
any other ones possessing a similar quality. 

This milk consists in the remarkable rich^ 
ness of the milk and cream, the latter of 
which, when separated from the milk for the 
space of twelve hours, becomes of the con- 
sistence of a baked custard, and may be 
turned upside down without any harm, or 
spread on like butter. Cream in this state 
has been repeatedly carried into State street, 
and gentlemen in the Insurance Ofllices have 
churned* it, and brought the butter in less 
than a minute. 

Mr. Haskins states that, notwithstanding 
the richness of the cream, the milk, after it 
is skum, is much richer than common skim 
milk) and the cows also give as much as 
others usually do. 

He has received premiums at Brighton for 
two of them, one of which, we understand, 
he has lately sold for 150 dollars. 

If any of your readers have ever known 
such an instance before, they would much 
oblige a subscriber if they would mention it in 
your paper. S. — [Boston Advocate.] 

Apples. — There has not been such a 
scarcity of apples in this part of the country 
since the year 1794. The cold weather in 
May destroyed almost all the fruit on the 
hills and in the valleys. Some persons have 
a few apples and will make a small quantity 
of cider, but the greater part have hardly 
enough for apple pies, and will be destitute oi 
cider, apple sauce, and winter apples. So far 
as we have observed, there are more apples 
on the trees in the meadows and low lands 
near Connecticut river, than any where else. 
We have heard old people make the same 
remark in r^;ard to apples in 1794. — [Hamp- 
shire Gaz.] 

Taking up the Roots op the Scablet 
RuNNEKS IN Autumn, and replanting 
them in Spring. — I have practised this mode 
of culture for some years. When the frost 
destroys the leaves and shoots, I take up the 
roots, keep them in sand through the winter, 
and replant them in May. They grow 
stronger, and begin to flower much earlier 
than beans planted in the common way, and 
never stop bearing till the frost destroys them. 
I have not set the plants more than one year, 
but a friend of mine has a plant six or seven 
years old, which looks as well now as it did 
the first year ; and he has also a row now in 
pod, which were not either taken up or co- 
vered last winter. N. S. N. Nottingham, 
July 4, 18d4.^Loudon'8 Gardeners' Maga- 
zine.] 

* ■ - ■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ * . ■ ■ . 

Painting Houses. — ^A writer for the New* 
England Farmer, whose communication was 
published vol. i, page 814, says, ** f believe 
it is a general practice for people to do their 
painting some time during tiie three summer 
months ; but repeated experiments have been 
made within a few yean, which t>rove' that 
a house painted late in autumn, or in the 
winter, will hold the paint more than twice 
as long as one painted in warm weather. 
The reason is obvious — for when the paints 
are applied in ccld weather, the oil with 
other ingredients form a hard cement on the 
surface of the clapboards, which cannot ea* 
sily be erased ; whereas a building painted, 



(as usual,) in the heat of summer, will soon 
need a new coat ; for the heat causes the 
oil to penetrate into the wood, and leaves 
the other component parts dry, which will 
soon crumble oflT." 

■■ ' ' ... 

Jewbtt's Chemical Water-Proof. — ^A- 
mong the superior articles exhibited at the re« 
cent Flur of the American Institute was Col. 
Jewett's water-proof paste. A boot which had 
been saturated with it had been standing in wa- 
ter three days without being in the least moist 
on the inside. A lady's slipper was similarly 
exposed, with the same results. We have tried 
it on boots and can speak favorably of it, al- 
though, as yet, we have made but a partial tri- 
al. The informal ion we have, given on this 
subject in former numbers of the New- York 
Farmer, together with the following subjoined 
certifioatet eaoaot fail of recommending it lo 
the notice of our readers. Should it prove a de. 
sideratum in protecttng the feet from wet, it 
will be of incalculable benefit to the heakh of 
all elasses, particularly to fanners, who are 
constantly exposed, most of the year round, lo 
rain, a damp and wet ground, or to dewy 
grass. 

<' Executive Office, 
** Columbus, Ohio, June 21, 1834. 
"Having worn shoes for the past five 
months, to which Col. Jewett's Chemical Wa- 
ter Proof had been applied, I can from experi. 
ence recommend it to the community at large, 
under the impression that all who use it will 
find it much to their interest and comfort. I 
immersed one of those shoes under water, 
which had been saturated, and found that the 
leather was made perfectly impervious to water 
and remained son and pliable. I believe that 
leather thus saturated will wear longer than it 
otherwise would, and conceive the paste to be 
an article of immense value, and its discovery 
of great importance to the public. 

'^RoBBRT LUOAS, 

'« Qovemor of Ohio." 

Ths Mashanm OCX Potato. — We received in 
a letter from a subscriber in Indiana, last week, 
a small fine looking potato, in which he gives 
tiie following account : 

*' I send you in this letter the celebrated Ma- 
shannock Potato of the west. 1 call it the Ma- 
shannock of the west, as it was pvodueed l^om 
a seed of the Mercer potato, by an old Irish wo- 
man in Columbiana county, Ohio, about the 
year 1820. This variety spread over the coun. 
try in 1824 with such rapidity as to reach al- 
most every farm that year. Since that time it 
has had no rival amonj; the old varieties. It 
remains in full perfection to the present day. 
The Mashannoek potato greatly resembles the 
Mercer of Pennsylvania^ but is superior to itia 
every respect. The Mercer potato is shorter 
and whiter, and I believe the product not more 
than one«fourth- as much. If your formers 
Ittve not this kind of potato ahready, they will 
do well to try it. 

'* The Mashannoek has vines of a beaiAiftd 
lif^t yellow color, medium size, soft and spread- 
ing. A common potato is six incBes long, as 
thick as a man can span, add flattened in its 
form. Overgrown ones are much larger, some 
seasons weighing from two to three pounds, 
with lumps on the sides. The vines bear a 
moderate quantity of small seed-bails, and some 
seasons when the crop, is very good the ground 
is neariy covered with them. These seed^baUs 
make the greatest variety of potatoes, ami the 
most promisiBg kinds of any I navetried. They 
sport in endless variety of early and late, large 
and small, and all colors except red. Of one 
thousand seedlings raised by myself , in 1892, 
not one was red, mostly long shaped and excel- 
lent. — [Genesee Farmer.] 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

The RsYUw for this week is of aecessity post. 
|M)aed. We may eomment, however* briefly, on 
pttblicstions lying on our table. 

From the JIfsstrir, Sm'per$ we have in two very 
well printed, close and thick volumes, the Life and 
Ctrretpondence of Uamhah Mooec, which, from the 
oretaste our readers have had of it through these 
'columns, wilU be eagerly sought after, we do net 
doubt. 

From John Doyle we have one of the London an 
nuats — The Oem~^f which we have only had time 
to glance at some of the engravings. 

Carter, Hendee ^ Von of Boston, have sent ns the 
third and fourth hook of hieiery, designed as a se. 
quel to the Jirot and oeeond bookf by the author of 
Peter Fsrley's tales. AU these we shall have oc* 
oasion to speak of again. 

We conclude with a notice from the New York 

Mirror of a book about to appear, which will claim 

the admiration and patronage, we are sure, of very 

numerous readers — JIfr. Dunlajfo History of the 

Fine Arts in the United Stales. : 

{From the New York Jtftrror.J 
A History or the Risk and Faooasss of thb Akts 
OF Design, in the UNrrsn Stages. Bt Wijluam 

DVNLAF. In Two VOULUMNES. VoL. 

We have been favoured by the author of this 
valuable and highly interesting work, with a copy 
of the first volume, in anticipation, and have been 
much struck, in the hssty perusal our leisure has 
enabled us to give it, not only with the quality, but 
the immense amount and variety of information it 
contains. Perhaps there is not another man living 
besides Mr. Dunlap, who could have gathered to. 
gether such a mass af facts, extending through the 
whole period of our national existence, and relating 
to every individual who has wielded a mauUitick, or 
a chisel, or bandied a burin, any where detween 
Canada and the Gulf of Mexico : from John Wat. 
son, who flourished, after a fashion, in 1715, down 
to the multitude ot clever and rapidly-improving 
artists of whom as Americans, we are prond at the 
present moment. But it is dot only as a copiout 
and faithful record of the rise snd progress of the 
arts among ue, that the ^K»ok' deserves and claims 
the most ample success ; it abounds with jsdicious 
criticism and most amusing anecdote; and readers of 
all classes will find in its pages instruction richly 
mingled with entertainment. To the artist, of 
course, it will prove invsluable ; but a very large 
proportion of the matter it contains address them- 
selves with equally pleasant and happy effect to the 
scholar, the man of busines in his hours ol relsxa- 
tiott, the student of human nature, the literary idler, 
and 9ven to the belle, when wearied with eonquest 
and admiration— to such as read merely for amuse, 
ment as well as to the seeker after knowledge. It 
is an admirable fire«side companion ; open it as you 
will, you will find an abundance of choice morsels ; 
roving with most agreeable vsiiety, ** from grave to 
gay, from lively to severe." You msy read it 
through at onoe, or keep it on your table or beneath 
the pillow of your sofs, and take it up whenever 
yott have a spare half hour ; and, when you have 
tnraedthe last leaf of the second volumne, you will 
be strongly tempted to wish you could forget every 
word, and begin again with all the test of novelty 
haoging fresh about its pages. We have alresdy 
given the readers of the Mirror some columns oX 
delightful oKtracts; but there are plenty more, and 
we shall, perhaps, draw again upon its stores for 
the entertainment of our readers, without the slight 
est fear of wearying them, or producing any desire 
in their minds except of becoming early pnrchssexs. 
We have found in it, by the way, a piece of infer, 
matioii which is very little known, and which we 
are glad to see made public, inasmuch as It tends to 
correct a general, but erroneous impression. Here 
It IS : 

** Mr. Leslie retuned to London* la the only in 
terview I had with him, which was in my aick cham.* 
ber a day or two previous to hia embarkation on his 
return, ho did not express any feeling of dissppoint. 
ment. With the government of the United States 
he certamly had no cause of complaint. He was in 
lived to West Foiai tm a Uaeher of drawing, with 



the same emoluments aud accommodations which 
his predecessors had enjoyed. But his friends, 
anxious that he should be with them, had assured 
him that the teachership would be made a professor, 
ship, with additional advantages corresponding with 
the other professors, and that a painling.room should 
be built for him. But in our representative govern- 
ment, this required an act of congress, and the pass- 
age of the yearly appropriation bill. This act and 
appropriation was intended : but Mr. Leslie had ta. 
ken post at West Point, at the commencement of 
winter, with his family, never before out of London. 
The winter is a trying season in a bleak situation on 
the Hudson — a situation at other times redundant 
with charms. Mrs. Leslie is a London lady, and 
her family remained occupants of the bouse left by 
the artist ; her heart was naturally at hpme. Le. 
slie, I am told, upon an answer from the^secretary- 
at-war, that he could not order a paintinj.room built 
until uppropriation was made for it, gladly resigned 
the situstion, and took his fiimily to London again, 
no doubt happy to escspe from the bleak promon- 
tory on which they had passed a discontented win. 
ter." 

We have but one remark to make in addition ; 
we think •• the teachership'* ought to *<'be made a 
professorship" and that a painting room, ehrnUd be 
built by the government for the incumbent. The 
inadeqaace salary attached to the office makes it in. 
dispensable for the artist who fills it to employ his 
leisure hours to more pecuniary advantage than he 
derives from his labors in the institution. 



FOREIGN INT£I«I.rGENCE. 

ElOHTBBN DATS LATEB FEOM PoeTUOAIm 

Death of Don Pedro, — By the ship Lorena, Urqu. 
hart, from Lisbon direct, the Editors of the New 
York Daily Advertiser have received files of Lis- 
bon papers to the 7th October, from which Uiey learn 
place on the 11th Sept. and had caused general regret 
the death of Don Pedro, Duke of Braganza, took 
throughout the Portuguese nation. The Queen was 
in exercise of Royal powers, according to ths Con- 
stitutional charter, and the approval of the Cortes. 

The Chamber of Deputies and Peers had sent 
joint committees to express to her Majesty their sen. 
timents of condolence ior the loss the Queen and the 
whole nation had met with by the death of Don 
Pedro. The Diplomstic Corps attended. 

The inhabitants of Lisbon bsd, en masse, sympa 
tkized with the Queen and august family. The fune 
ral ceremonies had taken place wiUi all possible 
pomp on 3d Oct. 

The Queen had, by a decree, granted several 
pardons ; and at the same time stated that as she 
was clement towards those who in past times tree- 
passed, she was much more rigorous, and would 
punish with all possible rigor such persons as should 
still adhere to rebellion, and to disturb the public 
peace. * 

The Chambers continued their legislation for the 
perfect organisation and well being of the nation. 

The lateat news from Spain was calculated to 
bring dismay to the Carlist party, which were desti- 
tute of every thing, and pursued by the Spanish 
army. 

News had been received of fresh disturbances in 
Rome, in consequence of which the paiml funds have 
lowered one franc. 

Latex feom Feance. — By the f)ranei$ Depaufiom 
Havre, we have Paris papers of the 5th ulu, which 
furnish London dates of the 3d. 

The intelligence of Don Pedro*s, death at Lisbon, 
reached Paris on the 5th. 

Ma. Aemand Caeexl surrendered himself on the 
5th to the Police, and was sent to St. Pelagic to un. 
dergo his term of imprisonment. 

The affiurs of Spain are yet on^eci^ed, though the 
accounts repreaont the afiSiirs of Don Carlos as in a 
poor way. The cholera is destroying a great many 
lives in various parts in Europe. Commercial' affairs 
appear to be in a prosperous condition. 

Mr. WiJUam Blaekwoodt the proprietor and pub. 
liaher of the celebrated Magazine which goes by 
that name, died at Edinburgh a few weeks ago. He 
had been in a very delicate state of health tor some 
time past. He was considerably advanced in life. — 
It is not generally known that he was editor as well 
as i»roprietor of Blackwood's Magazine. He was 
greatly assisted by Professor Wilson. Not only 
were sll that distinguished writer's eontributions in- 
sorted,' but his reeommeiidation or otherwise of the 



articles of others went a great way in influencing 
the decision of Mr. Blackwood. Mr. B. correspon. 
ded himself with all the contributors to his Maga- 
zine, and by this means increased their attachment 
both to it and himself. He was extremely liberal 
in the remuneration he gave for contributions.— 
Other publishers regulate the price they give for ar- 
tacles by the length to which they extend ; but Mr. 
Blackwood, when ho met with an article thatparticiu 
larly pleased him, would often give four tines the 
price for it which it would have brought If paid by the 
sheet— adding, when authors would have expressed 
their surprise at their liberality, that he never paid 
for litarature by the yard, as if paying for a piece of 
cloth ; but he wished to measure the, quality rather 
than the quantity. This Magazine is a most valuable 
property. Perhaps it is the most profitable of the 
kind in the world. It has a circulation of neariy 9,- 
000 copies monthly. 



SUMMARY. 

Mr. Webster, Mr. Bwing, Mr. Ghrundy and Mr» 
Southard, all of the United States Senate, are here 
in order to examine, aa it is understood, a portion of 
them into the affairs of the United Statas Bank and 
the deposito banks ; and another portion into the 
affairs of the Post^flice. Their stay will, it i* 
probable, be prolonged several days* 

IFrom the Frederick (Md.) Herald.] 
Judge Du9aU of the Supreme Court. — In our laal 
we copied an article from the New York Commer- 
cial, which statad that it was the intention of Judge 
Duvall to resign his seat upon the bench of the so* 
preme court of the United Slates. This report is 
confirmed by a gentleman who has recently coovers* 
ed with the judge upon the subject. The reaaoos 
assigned for this act are his advanced age and the in- 
firmities consequent thereon, — particularly a partial 
deafness, which much impairs his usefulness, and, in 
some measure, disqualifies him for a proper die* 
charge of his judicial functions. 

By the Wm. Oibbona from Charleston, (S. G.) wo 
have acGonnts tolast Saturday Evening. 

New OaiiBAifs, Oct. SO. — ^The brig Ariel, arrived 
this morning from Norfolk, brings about 909 negroes, 
probably for the purpoee of increasing the number of 
vagabonds and thieves with which our city is already 
amply provided. 

The schooner Philadelphis, which sailed from 
Aransas, Texas, on the 6ih instant, arrived here this 
morning. She has on board about forty cmigFant 
passengers from Power's colony on the Mission river, 
Texas. We learn firoro a passenger on board that 
they are completaly disgusted with the conntry,~> 
that nearly all the colony, principally composed of 
Iriah, had been aick with the fever, and that a num. 
ber of deaths had taken place among them— 4t is fur- 
ther stated that it is the intention of all the colomsta 
to leave the country as soon as possible. Those who 
came passengers in the Philadelphia were more or 
less afflictad with fever and ague when they lefi, bn t 
were rapidly recovering. 

We hope that some steps will be taken by our It- 
beral.minded citizens to mitigaie the distresses of 
theee unfortunate emigranta. — [Courier.] 

New Oeleans, Oct. 39. — A very sudden and 
sensible change has taken place in the state of tko 
weather. Winter haa come upon na nnawares. The 
rain of Saturday evening was ancceeded by a chil. 
ling and cold day. On Monday morning, we noticed 
many a half naked and shivering slave in the market 
placea on whom this stolen march of bleak winter 
seemed to operate with impunity, while the better 
prepared for the visit, were wrapped in furs and oo. 
vered with over cloaks. 

Natchez, Oor. 17.— T«o SteamioaU Ainlt.— On 
the 4th instant, fifteen miles above Helena, the Tom 
Jefferson struck a snsg, became nnmanageablot 
floated down, and aunk in about six feet watar on a 
sand bar. Her cargo conalstad of merehandize lor 
the upper country. Report said it was not insured. 
The boat ia broken in two. 

The Return on the 6th instant, on her way down, 
run upon a aand bar near Princeton, Mi. and in get- 
ting off, struck a snag and sunk in five feet water. 
She waa loaded principally with Bagging and Rope. 
A merchant in Grand Oulf^ had goods to the amount 
of fburteen thousand dollars on board, not insnrtd^— 
[OazettcJ 

The Cooper Fund. — ^The sum of five hundred doU 
lars was cleared at the benefit in Cincinnati in behalf 
of the Cooper Fund* The aaonnt was Innwdiately 
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ramitttd to the traasnrer of the fond, W. T. M'Clare, 
Efq. of New York. 

Mft. Mills' Aioinuoic vmoh LkHCAStKa^ 
7b tk9 Editor •/ tk€ UuUed StaU9 OazetU .* 

FkllLADBLrHU, SumiAT AFTBRIIOOIC. 

8n: — In eonformitj with tho detiro of some 
friends in Lancteter, I made* on Saturday, the let 
of NoTember, an aecenston from that place. 

Half an hour before the specified time, I bad my 
balloon completely inflated ; and aa the specutort 
were already on the ground, I,8et off six sainutee be- 
fore three, F. M. although I bad announced my in- 
tention of going at three. 

At that time, tbe thermometer indicated a tempo, 
rature of 54 dog. and the barometer stood at 39 
deg. S'. The wind nearly due east, was light and 
irregular. Niy course was at first westward, to 
that I passed immodiaiely over Lancaster, when 
a change of current took me several miles In a 
aorthweetward diractioo* Aa I did not rise high, 
I could distinctly hear the sound of the horses 
hooft, as their nders pursued me. My elevation 
at that time, waa 37 deg. 5' and the temperature 

44 dH- 

A new and higher current of air from the north 
and west, soon drove me back towards Lancaster ; 
which, as I passed it, appeared to be half a mile or 
leas to the westward of my course. I could see 
the assemblage in the iaclosnre in which I had left 
thona, but I waa out of hearftig of their saluta. 
My elevation at this time, was about 84 



the force and direction of the current beneath me. 
A feather of sufficient siae to be visible at a dis- 
tance, loaded in such a manner as to fall elowly, 
floats along with the balloon and its current, until 
it enters another atmospheric movement, when it is 
seen to take the new direction. The eronant may 
thus be guided to a choice of current before he en- 
ters it. In ascending, the same kind of knowledge 
may be had by letting off very small balloons pre- 
pared for the purpose, and carried up in the car, 

I cannot conclude, without expressing my thanks 
to the friends at Lancaster, who gave me countenance 
and aseistance, and to the good people of Elkton 
who did every thing in their power to promote my 
comfort and convenience. 

The annexed Table, will ahowt the various slti. 
tudes, and their corresponding temperatures. I 
should have noted the time of entering the clouds,- 
and their exact elevation, but I was so completely 
absorbed by the beauty and variety of the pheoome 
na, that I entirely forgot to make at that time, the 
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deg. 5' or, very nearly a mile above the earth. — 
At this time, I coi^ld see a vast expanse of beauti- 
ful country, and among other objects, recognised 
the Susquehanna, and iis bridge, at CoIumbi4. 

Soon after leaving Lancaster for the second time, 
I entered and paased through the clouds, which 
though thick enough to conceal the earth from 
view, did not eeem to be more than 80 or 30 yards 
in thiokness. Emerging from this slrolicm, I sud- 
denly found myself m a bright sunshine, with ~ 
vast field of white opake vaponra below me, con- 
voluted into singular forma, and presenting a varie« 
ly of elevations and cavernous depressions* 

I cotttioued above the clouds for nearly an hour, 
and during that time aawthe earth only three times 
and then but for a moment, as the rolling elonda be- 
neath happened to break their well preeerved coft 
tmuity 

As I fell below the clouds, I was surprised to see 
a beautiful river, full of boau and vessels, and tb find 
myself almost immediately over a email town, on its 
flsargin, while I saw another of greater size at a lit- 
tle disisnce inland. After some reflection, I fell sure 
that it was not either the Susquehanna or the Cheaa- 

riake, but it never entered my head to suppose that 
could have travelled so far aa to have reaohed the 
banks of the Delaware, at New Gaetle, and that the 
beautiful city of Wilmington lay in sight, to the north 
of my poeiiaott* 

Attempting to descend here, to avoid crossing the 
river, I encountered the eastern current, with which 
I had sterted at Lancaster, and was carried bf it 
aeross the State of Delaware. I, at 5 P. M. precise- 
Iv, touched the earth, near Cooch's Mills, 3 miles 
from Elkton. 

As I paaaed over a honse near this place, aoroe 
white people hailed me, ** who are you 7" I replied 
by aaking •■ where am I?' te which they answered, 
•* go back where you came from." I soon after let 

£» my anchor near to the turnpike, and fortunately it 
id hold of a fence, when I called te two black men 
te come to my assistance, which at first they declined, 
without giving me any answer in words. Ai^er re- 
peated soliciutions, they were induced te approach, 
and drawing down the balloon, brought me to the 
ground. 

Soon afterwards, I was joined by a party on horse 
back, from Elkten, who taking hold of the anchor 
rope, aa I sat in the ear, carried me, sailing through 
the air, along the turnpike, to Elkton, a distanee of 
3 miles, where at half past 6, I arrived in safety^ 
discharged the gas, folded the balloon, and at 7, bad 
finished the folding and aecnriag the bnUpoq, par, 

J^ we paased along the toniplke, the uiterven- 
^on of treea soinetiines made the road too nnrrov 
for the passage of the balloon, whicl| w^s then, b) 
lengthening the cable, eleyated abOTC them, ana 
brought over their tops. 

This morning I weat to Frenpl|town, and by rail 
load and steamboat reached Philadelphia at 5 r. h. 

It is not easy te tell the exact distance traversed 
dprmg the two hoitrs #i|d sij; minutes passed in the 
titt but it was probiiblp, th%t it was not less than one 

|a daactiiduig, ]|kloptad|a simple plan of aatimatinf 



(From the Beaton DttUv Advertiser,] 
JaiTiD Statbs ano Bbaxil. — The Aurora 
nnminense of Rio Janeiro, of Aug. 33, publishes un. 
der the Rio Janeiro head, the following article, from 
which it would appear that a project is entertained 
in that quarter, at least by some individuals, of poli- 
tical tmion betwesn this country snd the £mpire of 
Brazil. A formal exposition of a similar kind was 
made some years ago, as our readers will recollect, 
bv the Republic of Central America, and rejected. 
The same reeuU would probably occur in the present 
instance, if the ofier should really take place, which, 
however, we do not consider probable. We have 
seen no intimation of any such intention other than 
that conveyed by the motion of the Messrs. Franca, 
which does not seem te have been euetained, and 
was apparently the act of a few individuals. 

Rio Janeiro. — In the House of Deputies the follow- 
ing bill was ofiered, and a motion was made te pro- 
ceed to the conaideraiion of it immediately, which 
wae rejected. We deem it unnecessary to add any 
commentary, remarking that we publish the bill in 
the exact form in which it waa presented by the Do- 
puties Franca* 

Decree ef the Let^ielative Cfeneral AeeeiMy. 

Article 1. — The Empire of Brasil and the Ijfnited 
Stetes of America shall form a union for their mutual 
defence againat foreign aggression, and for their com- 
men advantage in matters of domestic intereet. 

Article 3«— The two natione ehall assist each 
other with all their fo'rcea against sny hostile attack, 
and shall centribnte annually for this purpose such 
sums as may be agreed upon. 

Article 3. — Each of the two nations shall have 
Repreeentativee in the National Assembly of the 
other. 

Arti0la4d — The prodocte of eaah nation ahallbe 
received in the porte of the other on tbe aame footing 
with its own, and held exempt from any foreign 
duty. 

' Article 5.-*The two nJations shall aid each other 
in efbctmg a comanmiaatien from one te the other of 
the useful institutions, arte and products that may 
now belong respeetively to each. 

Article 6.— The >citisena of each of the two nations 
shall enjoy in the territory of the other all the privi. 
leges of natives. 

Art. 7. — Questions of right occurring between ci 
tixene of the Jtwo nations, shall be decided either by 
mutual oonaent, by arbitration, or by a jury composed 
of equal nombera of both. 

Art. 8.— The nationa bind themselves to aid each 
other hi the preservadoii of a national form of govern, 
ment, and againat any diingera that may threaten their 
moral or phyaieal improvement. 

Art. 9.— The Government of Braail will endeavor 
to negotiate a treaty of alliance to this efiect which 
shall be permanent. 

Art. 10. — ^This treaty when concluded shall be 
hdd before the Oeneral Asseinbly, for ite considers, 
tion and approval. 

Art. 11. — All preceding laws in contravention of 
thia are revoked. 

Rouse of Depotiee, Aug. 18, 1834. 

[Signed,] C. J. Feanoa. 

A. J. Feanca. 
£. J. Feanca. 



OFnoiAL. — ^Naw Rboistke. 

CAaitfeSf iVbttcss, ^. for the month of October 1 1834. 

Vessels or tbe DzrrBEEirr SauAOEONs. 

Medtttfrroneon.— -Ship of the Line — ^Delaware. — 
Frigates— United Statea, Constellation, and Poto- 
mac. Sloop— John Adams. Schooner — Shark. 

Weet Indiee. — Sloops — Vandalia, St. Louis, and 
Falmouth. Schooners — ^Experiment and Grampus. 

Ceaet of BrasrtZ.-— Sloops— Natehez, Ontario, and 
Erie. Schooner — Enterpriee. 

Pocijie. — ^Frigate — Brandywine. Sloopa — -Fair- 
field and Vineennes. Schooners-— Dolphin and Box- 
er. 

NOTIOBS. 

Delaware 74, Captoin Nieholson, Com. Patterson 
on board, waa in tbe Levant the last advices, (d9th 
August,) having visited Egypt and Syria, and was ex. 
pected at Malte about the middle of September, on 
hie way down. 

Frigate United Stetes, Captain Ballard, return- 
ed to Vourla Bay about the 5th August, from a 
cruise in the Gulf of Salonica and its neighbor, 
hood, all well, and was near Smyrna the 39th Au* 
guet. 

Frigate CoMtollaiioo, Captain Read, arrived at 
Malto 17th July from Naples, and aailed again 
the 31st for Tripoli and Tunis, on the way to 
Mahon. 

Schooner Shark, Lieut. Comd'g Paulding, was in 
company with the Delaware, above noticed. 

Sloop Vandalia, Capuin Webb, still at Norfolk, 
under repairs. 

Sloop St. Louis, Captain McCauIey, etill at Nor- 
folk, but on the eve of sailing for her station in the 
West Indies. 

Sloop Falmouth, Captdn Roueseau, sailed from 
Pensacola 9th October, on a cruise, te return about 
the lOih of January. 

Schooner Experiment, Lieut. Commanding Paine, 
and schr. Grampus, Lieut. Comd'g White, Were still 
at Pensacola the 13th Oct. 

Sloop Natehez, Capt. Zintainger, bearing the broad 
pendant of Com. Reashaw, lefl Rio the 14th August, 
and arrived at Bahia the 31st ; still there 3d Septem. 
her, and te sail for Rio that evening or the next 
morning. * 

Sloop Ontario, Capt. Salter, left Rio the 14th Aug ; 
arrived at Bahia the 31et from Peraambuco ; waa 
there 3d Sept. 

Frigate Brandywine, Capt. Deacon, sailed from 
Rio for (he Pacific station 14th August. 

Sloop Fairfield, Capt. Vallette, was at aachor off 
the Island of Puna, in the Guayaquil river 35th Au. 
gust — ^all well. 

Sloop Vineennes, Com. Wadsworth, sailed from 
Payta 13th August for Callao. 

Schooner Dolphin, Lieut. Commanding Voorhees, 
was at Callao the last advices (35th August.) 

Schooner Boxer, Lieut. Comd*g Page, has proba- 
bly left Norfolk before this for her destination in the 
Pacific. 

Frigate Potomac, Captain Nicholson, aailed from 
Boston 30th October for the Mediterranean station. 

The Mails, 
For the Mediterranean, can be sent by the ship 
Herald, to sail from New York Idth inatant ; and 
by two ahore ahipe, to sail from Norfolk from tho 
1 0th te the 16th instant. 

For the Coaat of Brasil, by the brig Paalina, to 
sail from New York for Rio 14th instsnt ; and by 
a store-ship, to ssil from Wsshington about 15th iiu 
stent. 

For the Paeific, by the ahip Leonidas, to sail 
firom New Yora 15th instant ; and by store-ship, to 
sail about the same time from Washington. 

Navy DerAaTinNT, > 
November, let, 1834. I 

Navy DspAaTMSNT. 
Extract of a letter addressed to the Secretory of the 

Nsvy, by Capu Hensy E. Ballaxd, dated U. S. 

frigate United Stetes, Nauplia de Romania, Au. 

gust S3d, 1834. 

••I do myself the honor to inform you, that in 
obedience to my inatruotioiw, I reached this anchor, 
age th^e daya ago from a eruiee amonget the 
lslsnde-«ll well— and that I ehall sail for Athena 
and Smyrna, as soon aa the land breeae comes to ua 
to-night. 

•• We bad the pleaanre to learn, a day or two pre- 
vioas to our leaving Vourtat (about the 11th Inst.) thai 
the Commander in Chief was at Alexandria, in the 
Delaware, all well. 

«« The young King of Greeee did me the honor to 
visit my ship yesterdsy, fori wo hours, and, together 
with hie Ministry, expresaed themselves highly de- 
lighted with the order and oaoditien she is in, aa wsA 
aa with the khid laeapttagivoB them*" 
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PftOdl«AMAT10N« 

By Witimm L* Marcy, 099emar of the Siitte of New 

York. 
For tlie purpoie of rendoring deroot aeknuwiedg 
nanta unto the Rulcr of Nations, for the ditpenea- 
tion of Hi« numerouf favora voochaafed to ihe peo- 
pie of thla State, daring the past aeaaon, I do hereby. 
in eomplianee with esMhliahed usage, reeommend 

ThVMDAY, the KLBVBNTH day op I^CIMSBR NIXT, 

to be obaerTed by them as a day of Public Thanks- 
giving. 
In witness whereof, I have subscribed my name, 
r* • 1 *°^ affixed the privy seal of the State, 
^^ ''J this 27th day of October, 1834. 

W. L. Maxot. 

Massacrb. — A letter from Batavia (East Indies) 
dated April 33d, announcea the death of Captain 
Philip F. Livingston, foroierly an officer of the U. S. 
Navy, by the hand of violence, together with six 
other persons on board his Ship, the Matilda of Ba 
tafia, bound from that port to some other place in the 
Sast, with a cargo of salt, and 99^>0M in specie be 
long to the Dutch government. The murderers sue 
ceeded in their object, which was to get possession 
of the money, and having scuttled the vessel, which 
soon after sunk, th^y landed on a neighboring shore. 
Captain Livingston was a son of Judge William 
Ltviogston, of Kings county, — waa bom at Flatbush, 
L.I^ and was about -48 years of age. The Matilda 
was owned by Messrs. Payne, Sticker & Co., of Ba- 
tavia. 

A blaok frost with ice, ocuurred at Charleston, 

on the dlst instant, thus putting an end to the reign 

of Yellow Fever, or, as it is called there, the Stran. 

gar's Fever. 

Chablbston, Oct. 95. — The funeral of Captain 
Gnasrold, Commandant of Caatle Pinokney, on this 
siatioa* took, place ya^lerday morning, in thia city, 
Willi nutitaty honora, and all the nsnal damoaaira. 
tiona of respect. 

SAVAirifAH, Oct. 23.— TA^ Weuther and the Health 
of the City. — Night before last, the first frost of the 
season occurred. Fcr tiio days past, the weather 
has been delightful — the itmosphere clear, dry, and 
bracing. The Cholera which has been desolating 
the River Plantations has been subsided so long a 
time that all fears of its reappearance are pasaing 
away. The heal h of our city may challenge om. 
parison with that of any other in the Union. In- 
deed there has been peculiar cause for thankfulness 
on the part of our citizens, that although Cholera has 
existed in the limits of the city, the victims have 
been few and isolated. 
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[From the Albany Evening Journal of Friday,] 

The following gectlemen were this day admitted 
by the Snprema Court as Coni^llors and Atfor. 
nays: 

Attorneys— John G. Alterbury, Daniel Baldwin, 
Conelitts H. Brysoo. Walter Clark, WUliam Cocb- 
laot Morria M. Davidson, Louis De Witt, Eliaha 
PooCf Jr., James M. French, William L. Greenly, 
Martin Grover, Thomas M. HowelU David L. Johns, 
Waliar B. KeUogg, Erasmna H. Marahall, Mortimer 
Porter, Pierpont Potter, John B. Purroy, Lyman 
Saalbrd* Wm. C. Sehaylar, George G. Scott, Henry 
Sherman, James M. Smith, William Stuart, Robert 
C. Van Reoaeelaer, Henry D. Varriek, . Horace B. 
Webaier, Angustua Wynkoop, Jr., James J. Wyiu 
koop, Harvey P* Yale, Halsey R. Wing, Alfred H. 
Coming» Edward Clark, Albert Van Holier Powell, 
Frederiok W. Baker, J. M. Casey. 

Comnoelloro — Benedict Bagley, N. Dane El ling, 
wood, Josiah W. Fairfield, Alonzo Green, Jonepli 
C. Har*, James M'CuIl, P. E. Piicht* r, Horaiio G. 
P/all, Lucius Kobinson, Win. Soul, Juhn Van Bu. 
ren, Edgar S. Van Winkle, Wm. Walton. John Da. 
vis, Wm. H. Fondey. 

A TaU Vieiter. — We were viaited yesterday, by 
a gentlanuB from North Carolina, who measures in 
height no lees than oia feet eight incheo. He natu. 
rally excited some astonishmetat among oar clerks, 
one of whom stands rather above aix feet ; but who, 
along aide of the atranger, seems but a half grown 
boy. Oar visiter stated that he has four brothers, 
whoM aggregate height is 96 feet 3 inches.— 
His fiither nieamires six fiset one inch. North 
Carolina may wall boaat of the lallaese of her sons, 
•apecially as this speelmen of growth is not the 
Ugh^ that may be prodaeed, onr friends having 
aesared aa that one of hia natghbors measures oeven 
feet. Truly, lia flmatbaUMicto a raea of gianis.— 
CPhil. Gasette.1 



Melancholy Caenalty, — Amos Richardson, Esq. a 
Member elect of the approaching Legislature from 
Bladen county, was unfortunately killed a few days 
since by the bursting of his gun, while in the pur- 
suits of the chase. 

[From Neileon*e Gazette of Oct. 23.] 
A fire, with a melancholy loss of life, occurred 
yesterday in the parish of St. Vallier, aboui twenty 
milea befow Quebec. Michel Letellier, Esq., aged 
87, formerly one of the membera of the Assembly, 
was burned to death, in the house of hia son, Eusta* 
che Letellier. He was In a room where a stove 
was lit to dry lint, and it got lit on fire by being too 
near the stove. In his anxiety to suppress the 
flames, Mr. Letellier's efforts, from his great age 
were attended with the loss of his own life, having 
been wholly enveloped in the yerj combuatible ma. 
terial. The house and most of the property was also 
consumed. 

JSnugrante to Afriea. — The ship Ninue, Captain 
H. Parsons, sailed from Norfollg on Sunday last, for 
Liberia, in Africa. She had on board 1SI8 emigrants, 
110 of whom were liberated by the late Dr. Hawes, 
of Rappahannock, Va. who also appropriated funds 
for their traneportation. 

With the approbation of the Parent Coloniiation 
Societiy, these go to found a new colony at Basaa 
Cove, about eighty milea distant from Monrovia, on 
the coast of that continent, whose nations are aitting 
in darkness, and in the region of the ahadew of 
death. They are sent to give them the light of 
Christian example, and to introduce among them the 
arts of civilized life. This colony is to be established 
on strictly Christian and temperance principlea. — 
These first emigrants to this new colony are nearly 
all members of the Baptist Church, and have in their 
number three preachers of their own colony. Twen- 
ty of them can read and write ; and a goodly portion 
of them hav^ valuable tradea, and not one of them 
ie auperannuated. All of them aeem to be above 
the ordinary elaas for vigor and intelligence. 

There are also on board the ship Ninus fourteen 
very valuable slaves, liberated by the truly bene, 
volent Mra. Ann R. Page, of Frederick county, Vir. 
ginia, sister of Bishop Meade. They are aent to 
the old colony, in order to join a number who are 
settled there, and who had been previously liberated 
and sent out by the Meade family. These are all 
amply provided tor, having large stores of clothing, 
provisions and toola, and every thing necessary to 
render them comfortable. 

There is also on board of the aame ship two white 
gentlemen and one lady, who go out as instructors. 
Upon the whole, there has no expedition gone to 
that country better equipped, and which has fairer 
prospects of success than the present. 



[From the Boeton Atlae,] 
From Lisbon. — Captain Maneon, of the Barque 
Leonidas, from Lisbon, states that every thing waa 
quiet on the 19th September. Don Pedro's affairs 
in this world were nearly wound up. He was in 
the laat stage of dropsy, and his death is daily ex- 
pected. 

Latbe Fioa EuBOPS« — By the France fram Havre, 
and Henry from London, Paris dates of S4th ' and 
London of 95th, aire received. 

Nothing of interest aa quoted either jui, to French 
cr English affaiia. Spanish ranaia as thsy were ; 
and Portuguese declining somewhat. ' We have no 
lime to4ay for long extracts. 

Enq&axd. 

Parliament, Sept. 35th. — In a few minutes M r. 
Lee, one of the Clerks of the House of Comnioits, 
ai tended by about twenty gentlemen, entered liie 
House. 

The Lord Chancellor then read ihe Commission, 
issued under the Great Seal, authorizing the Com. 
missioners to prorogue Parliament until Thursday, 
Oct. 93d. 

The Commons then withdrew. 

PORTUGAI.. 

[From the Morning Poet,] 
Our Lisbon letter of the 13th, comprises the occur 
rencae deserving of notice from the 8ih, the date of 
our laal advicee. Don Pedro waa still aUve, but pro. 
nounced beyond the possibility of recovery. He has 
at length been made aenaibla that hia dissolution is 
at hand, and accordingly had given ordera to be 
conveyed from the Ajudo to the Queluz Palace, the 
place of hia birth, and when our letter was clos- 
ed, waa loft lying in the very room in which ha waa 
bora. 
He had expressed a wish to perform soma action 



which should show hereafter, that he did not dapaft 
this life at variance with his brother Don Miguel* 
which, it ie added, his Ministers took care to prevent. 
The intrigues rerpecting the Regency were goiiig 
on, the present Ministers imagining that their exist- 
ence in office depends upon the Duchess de Bregan. 
za'a holding the aupreme power, in opposition to the 
Charter, which would place the Regency in the 
hands of the Princess Isabel Maria, who held it when 
Don Pedro*a new Constitution was put in force. 

The insurrection in the interior provinces evident, 
ly increases. The guerrila partiea are strong and 
formidable, at the same time that the desertions and 
emigrations to Spain continue. The French batta. 
lion, which had revolted and fortified the barracks of 
Val de Perriers, haa been diaarmed and embarked 
in a Swedish ship. As we anticipated, the idea of 
marching an army into Spain, in aid of Queen Chris- 
tiana, is abandoned. ]>on Pedro cannot even put 
down the guerrillas within the Portnguese territory, 
.fudging from the state of the public ndnd in Por. 
tu^al, (and the aame may be said of Spain) we deem 
it impossible for the Lisbon Cortee to l^gielate much 
longer. The members are insulted on leaving the 
House, and only the other day the Baron Renduff (a 
noted character it must be confessed) was hooted 
through the streets, and followed with the cry of 
** Thief r* The people cannot respect Den Pedro's 
legislators, and much less obey their mandates. 

France. 
Paris. Skptember ^.^Stoek Exchange Sept. 
93, half paet 4 o'clock. — The business tranaacted 
has been upon a very limited acale, in conaequence 
of the uncertainty as to what the decision of the 
Procuradores will be with' respect to the Spanish 
Loans. For cash the Funds have fallen, and lor the 
accounts the Threes closed on Saturday, while the 
Fives have given way. Spaniah have all declined, 
but the Reniee PerpetuaUee only in a trifling degree. 
For caah the Fives have failed 95c. ; the Threes 
96c. ; Cortes 1 1.8, Spanish Threes and Don Pe. 
pro*sLoan 1.9; Haytian 9 fr. 50c. t Belgian have 
risen 1 J3. For the account the Fives have declined 
15c.; Ronteo Ferpetuellee 1.4; Spanish Threes 1 
3.8 ; Neapolitan have improved 10c. 

Spain. 
The Courier Francais, affirms that Don Carlos is 
in a state of ill health and disagreement, ariaing out 
of fatigue, privation and disappointment, at his cause 
making no progress, and that hispartiaans are think, 
ing of calling to Spain his eldest son, who is about 
seventeen years of age. Unless the insurgents can 
make themselves masters of some sea.port, to intro. 
duce eupplies seat by their friends, or can capture 
the magazines or disarm the numeroua corps of tlieir 
adversaries, it is impossible for them to possess arma 
and ammunition. A serious embarrassment for the 
Carlists is the obstinacy of the towns in not embfac. 
ing the cause of the Pretender. 



GSNIUS AND MiTHOD. 

[From a Letter oj Dideroit to Mile. De Voland, pub 
liehed in hie Memoire.] 

At seven o'clock the company, sat down to cards, 
and Messrs. Le Roy, Grimm, the Abbe GalianI, and 
i, began to converse. I must teach you Co know the 
Abbe, ahom perhaps you havs looked upon merely 
as sn agreeable man. He is something better. 

A dispute arose between Grimm and Le Roy 
about Genius and MetJiod, Grinun detasts method : 
it is, according to him, the pedantry of literature. 
Those that can do nothing, he maintained, but ar. 
range, had better not give themaelvea the /trouble ; 
dioae who can learn nothing but by means of arrange- 
tnents had aa well remain ignorant. '* But,** said 
Le Roy, «* it is method which makes genius availa. 
ble.'* **And which spoils it."* They said a great 
many things which it is not worth while mentioning 
lo you, and they would have said a great many more 
had not Galiani interrupted them. 

** I remember a fable, my friends, which I must 
tell you. It is rather long, perhaps, but it won't tire 
you. 

*< One day in the middle of a wood, there arose a 
diepute about singing between the nightingale and 
the cuckoo. Each gave the preference to his own 
talent. * What bird,' said the cuckoo, * has so sim- 
pie, natural, and measured a song as 1 7* — * What 
bird,* aaid the nightingale, ' has aaong so sweet, vs. 
ried, light and briliant as mine V * I say few thinga, 
aa id the cuckoo, • but they have weight and order, 
and one remembers them.* * I am fond of talkhig,* 
said the nightingale, 'but what I say is alwaya new, 
and never wearies. I enchant the woods, the cuckoo 
saddens ihem. He ia ao attached :o hia moths r'a 
lesson, that be never hasarda.a note he has loot lam 
ed from her. 1 acknowledge no taachar ; I laugh at 



^bVOcate of internai. improvements. 
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nUt, and h ii whin I break thnuK^ tji«in (bat I am 
niMt idmiiad. What* ti Iba compamon batwsan 
ronrdall mathod ituI my bappyflighiaf 

" Tba cackiM mads manjr attempt! to Interrupt thi 
nightingale. But nightingalai ling lor ever, and nav. 
•T liatan — it ia ■ littla fiulini of Ihelra. Onr friend, 
earried awar by her ideaa, ran on wiihont minding 

"Al laat, howBTer, Iher agreed to refer the matter 
Iflbome atbitrator. But wbero were tbay to fiud an 
•nligbtened and Impartial jodge T Tbej set uot is 



oTthe I 
of eara 

^Mciae. 



Impartial jodge T Tbej ■ 

HiBg a meadow, they fell in witb an aw 
it fraTo and solemn aspect. 8nch length 
Iter wse eeen ainoc the creation of lb* 
' Ah,' said the cnekoo, ' we are in li 
*1 11 an affair of tba tar, and bare ii 
pair of Ibem. Tbia ta ibe rerr judg« 



*• Tfa* ••• WM btvwsinff. Bi 
m WBB otM dar to be • judge ■ 
■Inga aoMMiwas baflMnM. 



. Boiti 



jndgDMm, etplaioed the snbJSBt of their dispate. and 
bagged bin Terr bntnUj' to deeide iL 

"Bat the aat, aearcaljr tBrning rottnd bis alnniijr 
bead, and oontin<iing to browee most dilligenilr, made 
tkiem • siga witb bis ears that he was bongrjr, and 
that be was not that day hotding a bed of jnstice— 
Tba Urd* Inatst — the aas continues to browse. At 
Utt, bowafWi bia appetite was appaased. There 
ware worn* trees plantad on the wkiit» of the i 
* Well,' said be, ' go there, and I will come 
YoD stag and I will digest. I wilt listen to roOi aad 
Iben j|i*e yon taj opinion.' 

*' The birds take flight and petoh 
aas follows them with the air and aiep of a chief jus. 
(iee. He lay down on the grass, and called to them, 
■ Begin ; theeourt will hear yoa. 



•Mg, and, above all, be plaaead to obeerre its otmtri. 
Taoca and mstbod.' Than, drawing himself op, and 
■lappiog bis wings aiMb lima, bo began to sing, 
* Cnekoo, eilokooi mekuokoo, ouekoo, cnokuckoo V 
•■daAerbaTing oMidiined ibeee notes in all poasibla 



le boldest modala. 
lioaa, and warbled tbe meat singtilar and original 
strains. Her song was successively sweet, airir, brjl. 
Hani, aad pathetic ; but it was not mnsio for every 
bodjr. 

*■ Carried awar by heraothniiaain, she would have 
aarug hmgar ; but the aaa, who had been rawniug fear. 
Mlf all the while, intenapted her. ' 1 have no 
denbt,* aaid he, ' that aH that yon have been singing 
ia very fine, bnt I ean make nothing of it. It atei 
(0 RM to be atrango, eoofiiaad, and inoobareot. Y< 
ara parbapa tnora learned than your rital, bn! he 
•iwire methodical than yon ; and, for my part, I am 
fK nMibOd.* ■ 

■••Now,' aaid tbe Abb<, addreseing M. Jjo Roy, 
and pointliig to OtimM whh bis finger, ' there ia the 
idghiiiig«le»-y«a era tba eockoo— and I am the aaa 
wEo dooidaa in your bvor. Good night !'";:. 



LOCOMOTIVE ENOINK^.' 

t AKEEIOAH BTRAH CAKKIAfiBC . 

■HILAI>BLrillA,rM9e(aAllylafbmtbe poMle, aa< m 
'^ --■^--' lad TruupurtatloB CoBpaaks, tku ihij 



B-THI AKEEIOAHBTRAH CAKKIAfiBCOMTAHV, 
mi — ■ " 



tsjss:^ 



tl LmuaiaM»> Kalttaia and eilMr railway tap 
d to CoL aiephaa HTLnai, of tkr UakedSWei 
Mut* petaM ftoaa tlw United States, aaa that 



llnrMMa, TMaart, ke. wtth wkleb tb 
aalpla^ailiMMlHeuiapuDcuwl unpU 



Ttuy hu* almdy In DhIt poaacMloa Uic rcqiiiilic irpan 

ftaa w«l|IMi| fbur. Bn, aad di xanm. 

TlM«BclBe*nada l>rtlK«i wtU ke wutanud to in-'' •■ ■■' 
toBowlB|iat«eef jpeid, va.a ili ton aiilna at a «[ 
■On par kewiaOirana m^mt u aneea of IS 
boar ; a fiini loa eaflA at a speed «r B 1 3 bUs 



r'lS'SlS'i 
f«13 bUsdu kOL 

liilM warriMM to eqiMl 

that of lb* ba« Bwliili emiDH ot tlk* (saM cISM, with n^— 
net onIyletbsli<AcleB« tsiheeoDTsyaaa of biutlxDs, 
letbalrdBrakUliy, ud i&ecfaupuB aad farllltr of Ihrfi 







llatlssliMttyWlBclMa. ItUpulaplBacoai 

kei fotm. In moioccD conra, sod atauuputtd by ovar 711 pa(« 

-'ltU»r uroB, flviiif a eondis dacripUm nf, ' '- 

iahaedaedCaaJdaHaeateeuntmMap. It 
la ■KtrHtf>^p<r«)*an,Maaiab(ltowardedbyniailloaB7 
rt of tlH country ; Uia poBi>|a of wbich, canaat eicerd 44, 
d ptoaeWr KM Keens, louy Mnofitaacoiuiy. 

PaHlalied at M WaU Rmk N. Y , by 
>19 tr D. K. MINOR fcj. B. OHALLIH. 



TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

Vr Tha lubBribei taavlafciactMl uteulvc muhinnr Tot 
■a suoaraclars of tba Inn Woia Air Billroad Can, aad bav 
>( Bida iminBeala wlUi Mi. Ptalnaai DavU, paua 
iecalaliraledwlieeUlhdwlHdi,«rtUasatale UmloOi 
Mrt nodea aay nnnbar of cart wtlcb Biiy be wealed. 
TlHiapartarttyoflka above Wberta hai beea ftiDy 
a the BalilBon aad Oblo Ballnid, wbere Ibsr bave bi 
HMiu INC Ibr eeaMmoalbs peat, flavinf fliuid op V 
It ill handred t.'an, tbe nibecrlbet danen MDMelfthal J 

-leeaiaurdwsla tbe above Uoa toik> KTlalbHlan of n 

nqiiklaf luefa wa ' 

lifc-wan™ of ibe (-____„__, 

woik to any of (be AHanllc |M»ti,«iB 

ten be oMued br say psnoB. Ailoiden* 

diija ub , — d lie wetfc werrewed. Wba 



^sn. 



HO do. *1 do. } do. ] trnei wlih ipli. 

aoon aipecied. I dof plane, oalt' 

SMdn.orEdMKaltaaf Nlbi.peryu'd, iitihih* raqnldi 

WraubT'lnni Uu of XL 33, and 36 Incbea dIaiHUr fr 

Wkeeli of Kallwar Can, and o/ «> 

-Vllmwbaala 

Aik. of M, ai, «i, 3, Si,3J, and 3| 

ayCan BadljoeoBodTa of patoil I 



BmUer-fa ,%ptnin tlyli tj FatitufT Can]tr Bailf 
~o. »U rUxebeibitraM, near Bleacbar atreel, 
ITew-ToTk. 
.__ COHPAniES woDlddowell to Mil 
ipccimsn ofwhlcb nay ba aeeo on that pai 
--' HarlBm Railroad, new Inopetattoa. 



be Niw-Tork ai 



ipeosa of^BaUBciba aiBa, aad ifrnnlied, 
MWtweb. AOWIwebfDrilabeduidllttec 
iriUtaaveaouumebeiia ee aeeoanoftbt 

nples ef the abOTF Wheek, wbkb beve baaa bnkea la 
ibtlr npertorliy, may ba Hen at tbe ofllce ef iba Railroad 
lal; aliheDepulofaeBoMaoBBdrnivMaMieRalbaad, 
M ; BDd at Jolia AmoU's abop. near Oe Bioed atieai 
a, Pblladclpbit. AlludendlraeiBdID J. W.k E.FAT 
80N,BelilBen,Dr u tba aiibHxIber, Josae Mlllh Utili 
owder Foai-Oflce, Bamnora umitr, Haryland, wli 
landed lo. DEAN WALKKR. a : 



1 Ftal Ban 
t!^ XIhIt-Bts tone ol I Inch by i loeb, j lentil 



]!!:: 
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l»bB dlaBMMT Ac Loco 



eoldfteeDi'daiy, le Btata Oararuen 

aad laa Drawback takaa 

A. k O. RALBTOK. 



dalB aad aanlae of all Ibe dlffwan I kind 
Wadfaa, Bplkaa, and BpUdne Ptataa,! 
ry BadOraai BrIUda, will ba uUMiedu 



lei phi ■- 
J. Chalra, 



dllmeowr 



SDBVKTIXCI ASH BSaiKBKRUlO 

nrBTRi}»aKT«. 

trtf aabaerlbar niBslhUDrea all UadaoTlBBDaBL 

|pprol«sleB, ■airuudeaual, irnMiaparlor.laprladplHet 
tntaueOm asd woikBMnahlp to any rBbstiador manefbc- 
irwj Id Ibe Ualted SiaMa ) Mvaral ol wblch are entirely naw: 
■eiopi which era an Imprond Coupi«, wkb aTalaacope at- 
iicbad, bT wMcb aaf !•■ oia ba ukaa wUb or whheal tba aaa 



oltbiwol 



1, with I 



BurTayora, and oinu 



•inaralncueatad.l 



In rsp^istly laqnlrtaa taepaadataha laatnBai 
4«ua«ilbyibea.iw" «> ueeeotbe BalilBQca and Oh|e Rail. 
'. IcbeiribllyrBmlahilieewkbibaronswiBtlolbfnwilon. 
wbcla nnnlbat el tenia ainr In poaaanlon of iha dapan- 
.oreeaatnuttoaaftby aekela eeno. The wbolannB. 
ifibs "Inpnred Compi 

-,h Lavala and Co«p~— 
taeedMbn^ltetarj 

...xvalbuad ibattbyi. ._ 

ITS beao praiarred by ay eaatalaata feoanlly, to any oibsra 
eaa, and iba lapaoTsO Coaipeae la aapaake <a aay otbar da. 
IptioB of Oanknaurihai wa ban yal triad Ii laylnf (ba nils 



baLllula rapallM 

iiiHUBuiaDtioribikladiralUv.. , 

I have niuad ibat tby putema Ibr tba hi 
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ana 


l|h». lei 
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RBllroad. 
PhlladilnhlB, rahraaiy, ISM. 
rain Buda cooMIUI ixa of Ml 
bovipBB,'! I can nfaly aiy I bi 
iiBTotbirloalrDBaniariliekhHl, 
ilehewflillyneoaBMid It 10 Kb. 
E. fl. OIiIl, CtrllRnd 

OaTBuiown, Fslwaarv. 

Pori yair paHlhmBiad iBatiaBHnia madiby Ur. W.J, 
T DUBC, of f hlladalphli, In wbkb ba kaa coaiMaacTiha pnpar- 
ileaoTi TbeodoUu wlib iba oOBaaao Lanl. 

' theea iBMraBeiia adBlrabiy cilaalaled for laylo 



RAILROAD OAR 'WHBXI.a AHD 

AKD OTHER RAILROAD CABTINOB. 
O- Alao. AXLES fnnilabad lad nueil to wbaali 



llo. ' Alao. CAR SrilKOB. ' 
1, Flinia Tlraa loiaad complata. 

ROOEBB. XETCnUH k QROBTENOR. 



irOVKl.TT VeOUMMt 

neu Dry Dock naw-Tork. 
■LriBwHAB B. 8T1LLHAH. MaBOfeemtar al-aieiM 
EDpnea.Boilara, Railroad and HID Work, Lalbaa. rreaeaa, 
■niTiKbir Miehlnary. Alao, Dr. Ileu'aFatani Tsbulu Boll 
an, wblcbanwiRaBted,ft)ta>MyudacaBaBi, le bsanpe 
fioi loiny iblBf oribaklBd hanutbra oaed. Tha rallaK 
an»i>ElTaBlli ^ ^ ' 



n-Dotthofiha UnloaMeial, Baltl 



■33- EWUfkHSAETTKia 

lo. U BDBtbaireat, one door di«_ 

wra, beflaiTa to lofoTBibalrll'leodB and iba psbllc, eapa- 
lally Enrliaan. ibaiibayconiinDa loBitiufbciBre to order 
od bsip fOraila eretydeacrliekn of loelniBSBIela tba aboro 
nncaaa. wbk.h ibay cin Ibmbab at tba aheneM oetica, and on 
ilricraia. Iiutriuuania lepilrad twiib Cira and proBpthade. 
For |iraflrDr,|tha blthaxlmatlDaon whlcbihelr Boiveylai 
■UBBiuuira bald, Ibeyraipacllblly bag ieara lo (Cndario 
la uubllc peruaal, tha folIowlBc caittAeauaft 



To Evil 



"ibly loyi 

naiia ai yDufaiUibliabaan'i, Ibi tha Ba 
oad CoBpeny. Tbla oplDlon would bai 

larller p«lDd, bvi naa iniao . 

I hmfer Uma for tha trial of the I.jitui 

CI with Uu (TaaisT canadenca of tbe 
Id be rbomru ggB H i. 
It la with BDCb plaaasra I cu aaw Mil 



.AfneitalyloyauiequaaiBada lOBa 

lid OldoRall. 

'layed, li order loaJfOrd 



Ttht'coD) 



LeialB, iDdBve 
ipalfi wliUo tbe 

il InpartecUoa o) 

to wbkb illlnelruiMnia ar> liable 



>, axcapi tkon iba 
cdda— , to wbkb 

neUBua and ^aiuty of ineukw. wbkh reOeet i 

I can wkb ooMdaDca reeeemand tbiB la belai 



aytaqDlialiMniBiaDtaoIiDparietwi 



JAME8 1. BT. 



BaldfBore and Oblo 



I, unlealailr BpIrA ■avala, BB , 

-. ,- — lake plaaaurela eapraaalni ny opInlaB 

ofibaexcaHncaofiha •teskaianablp. Thaparta oftha lavala 
ippaaiBd well pnperthnad uaecaralbdHivIn UH.andicca. 
racf lod perskioancy In edIowaianiB. 
Thaaa ImtniBieiita eeemed to aiBicpawaaaalftbeewdera 

UHUWAKD.U.B.ClTllEBflaaar. 

- I, Uay lB>, IBt*. 



iDd Hail 



-ABlyou 



iitlalactory u 



I wblcbl biTB aMbai aBedoraiiBlnad, IdMeifblly atale 
faris nvopponunlilaiolnybecoBlniaqualaudwHIi 
•(IHIaa biTafoDs, I hiTafieii reason to ibtnk wallet 
dlapliyed In tbair conalrootton. Tba Daauiesa oflbslr 
aablpbeebeenthaaDbiaei oHVaqiianiTeBiarK'byBy 

tol Ibelr psrlorBaiice I haia rscalTad 
omotban, whoae opinion I reapaci, 
■bo biva hid tbeiD for * eooeldanbta ilna In uaa, Tbe 
na yoD ban Bade ahice yoor eMabHahBsot la tbla cliy, lo 
reliava ui of the oaceeMiy of aeodlni alHwhara Ibr wbat wa 
ml 1b oorlloe.daasrVBlbiunqiiiUfledapprobeikui aad 
FB ancoBTacemaBI. Wliblng yoi all tha lucuea which 
iierprluaowallawrki, I Kmaln^oDra, ke. 

B. U. LATROBE, 
EnfhMarlaibasarTicaaftbaXalilmoreandObla Ball 
road CoapBDy. 






« era In oBrjuaaealeu and nilcbi be 

IsBKthy. Wa ataoaM be bapp^ 

Uloa, lo aaypareaa dealtoaa arpariie 
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Few more nn and ddicAtegeaw l»Te come firom the Eaet 
than the followlni, which we find aet in the Baig§l Jinmiul. 

" Nsj, Jcet not ! woman loves not twice ; 
Her ■cenee of inlhncy are nought 

Wheoi jret nnthrown^her fau^a bright dice 
Are trembUng ;— and her lieart untaught 
Wltli wajwardncM and change Is Uwa^biL 

Believe me, woman while a child 
Tblnto but of love as somethiug new— 

A fleeting rainbow on ihe wlM ! 
The bud she Is, that held no dew 
Until a blossom cup It grew. 



In girlhood dnys she lovee all things 
Tl 



That live or bloom on heath or sward : 
In wommhaod^ her being clings 
To only •!!«, with rapt regard, 
Her light of life and great reward t 

Oh! lFeaM»*« love, when woman grown. 

Is lIzM as la the polar star ; 
And (chll<«ish ftnetee ever flown) 

A ervstal well, in cave of spar, 
' Her feelings pure and movelem are 



•« 



[FSOM TBI OlOBI.] 

Bf the PreMeni o/ the United States of America. 

Froclamatiofu 
Whereas* a Conveation between the GoveniineBt 
ef the Uoited States of America, and her Majesty the 
Qneen Regent, in the name an J behalf of her Catho- 
lic Majesty, Donna Isabel the Second, was conelod. 
ed and siipied by their respective Plenipotentitfiea, 
at Madrid* on the seventeenth day of February, in 
tho year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-four ; which Convention is word for word 
aa follows : 

Csttventtea for the oettlemtni of Claime between the 
United Stateo of America and her Catholic Ma^ 
jeety. 
The Govemment of the United States of Amori 
oa» and her Majesty the Queen Regent, Governess 
of Spain during the minority of her august daughter, 
her Catholic Majesty DonnaYsabel II, from a desire 
of adjusting by a definitive arrangement the claims 
preferred by each party against the other, and thus 
removing all grounds of disagreement, as also of 
icrengihening the ties of friendship and good under- 
ataoding which happily aubsist between the two na- 
ions, have appointed for this purpose, as their re- 
apectivc plenipotentiariea, namely : the President of 
the United States, Cornelius P. Van Ness, a citizen 
of the said United States, and their Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary near her Catho. 
Kc Majesty Donna Ysabei II, and her Mi^esty the 
Queen Regent, in the name and behalf of her Catho- 
lic Migesty Majesty Donna Ysahel II, his Ezcellen- 
ef Don Jose de Heredia, Knight Grand Cross of the 
Koyal American Order of Ysabei the Catholic, one 
of her Majesty's Supreme Council of Finance, ex. 
Envoy Extraordinary and Miniater Pienipoteniiaiy, 
and President of the Royal Junta of Appeals of Cre- 
dits against France ; who, after having exchang- 
ed their respective full powers, have agreed upon 
the following articles : 

ABTIOLB I. 

Her Mi^aMy the Queen Regent and Governess, 
in the name and in behalf of her Catholic Majesty, 
Doima Ysabei II. engages to pay to the United States, 
as the balance on account of the claims aforesaid, 
die sum of twelve millions eeUea in one or several 
inacriptiona, aa preferred by the €rOTemment of the 
United Sutes, of perpetual rente, on the great buok 
of the consolidated debt of Spain, bearing an interest 
of five per cent, per annum. Said inscription or in. 
•eriptions shall be iaaued in conformity with the mo. 
del or form annexed to thia Convention, and shall be 
delivered in Madrid to such person or persons aa may 
be aathorixod by the Government of the United 
States to reeeiTe them, within four months after the 
exchange of the ratifications. And said inscriptions, 
or the proceeds thereof, shall be distributed by the 
Govemment of the United States among the claim- 
ante entitled thereto, in such manner as it may deem 
JDst and equitable. • 

AaTICLB II. 

The interest of the aforesaid inscription or inscrip. 
tions shall be paid in Paris every six months, and the 
first half yearly payment is to be made six months 
after the exchange of the ratifications of this Con. 
Tcntion. 

AETicui ni. 

The high contraotiog partiea. iuTirtue of the sti- 
pnlation contained in article first, renoonce, release, 
and cancel all claims which either may have upon 
the other, of whatever claas, denomination, or origin 
thcT may be, from the dSd of February, one thousand 
•l^t hundred and nineteen, until the lime of signing 
this Convention. 

AKTIOLE IV. 

Ob the reqnest of the Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Her Catholic Migesty at Waahington, the Govom- 
VMit of the United Statea will deliver to him, m six 



months afier the exchange of the ratifications of this 
convention, a note or list of the claims of American 
citisena against the Govemment of Spain, specifying 
their amounts respectively, and three years after- 
wards, or sooner if possible, authentic copies of all 
the documetta upon which they may have been 
founded. 

AXTIOLI ▼. 

This conyention shall be ratified, and the rstifica* 
tiona shall be exchanged, in Madrid, in six months 
front this time, or sooner if possible. 

In wimess whereof, the respective Plenipotentia. 
ries have signed these articles, and aflSbced thereto 
their seals. 

Done in Triplicate at Madrid, thia seventeenth day 
of Febraary, one thouaand eight hundred and tliirty 
four. rSeal.l C. P, Van Ness, 

[Seal.i JosB Db Heredia. 

And Whereaa the said Convention has been duly 
ratified on both parts, and the respective ratifications 
of the same were exchanged at Madrid, on the four 
teenth day of August, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty. four, by Cornelius P. Van Ness on the 
part of the United Spates, and His Excellency Don 
Francisco Martinex de la Rosa, on the part of Her 
Catholic Majeaty— Now therefore be it known, that 
I, Ajidrew Jackson, President of the United States, 
have caused the said Convention to be made pablie, 
to the end that the same and every clause and arti. 
cle thereof may be observed and fulfilled with good 
faith by the United Slates aud the ciiizens thereof. 

In wimess whereof, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the seal of the United States to be af. 
fixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this first day of 
November, in the vear of our Lord one 

[l. s.}, thousand eight hundred and thirty. four, and 
of the Independence of the United States 
the fifiy-ninth. Andeew Jokson. 

By the President : 
John Foestth, Secretary of State, 

The following is a translation of the form, or model, 

of the insription : 



No 

Capon of dolls, 

of rent payable in 
Paria on the — day 
of — 18S- Cu- 

pon No. 1. 



Perpetual rent of Spain. 

Payable in Paris at the 
rate uf 5 per cent, per 
num. 

Inscribed in the great book 
of the the conaolidated debt. 



This inscription is issued in pursuance of a con. 

vention concluded at Madrid on the day of 

183-« between her Catholic Mi^esty the 



Qneen of Spain, and the United States of America, 
Cor the payment of the claims of the citizens of said 
Statea. 

iNscamioN No. — 
Cafital. I Rent 
Dollars or Francs. | Dollars or Francs. 
The bearer of this is entitled to an annual rent of 
— — dollars or francs, payable at Paris every six 
months, on the *— ^ and of by the bank- 
era of Spam in that city, rating eech doll at 5 francs 
40 centimes, in conformity with the royal decree of 
December 15th 16S5. 

Agreeably to said royal decree an appropriation of 
one per cent, on the nominal Talnc of this rent is 
made atmuallyjat compound interest for the extinction 
of the same, which amount shall be employed by 
the above mentioned bankets in such extinction peri- 
odically at the current rate. 

Madrid of 183 

The Secretary of State and of ihe 

deportment of Finance. 
The JHrectaro of the Royal Caieee 

^Amertieation. 
In witness whereof we the undersigned Plenipo- 
tentiaries of Her Catholic Majesty the Queen o'i 
Spain and of the United States of America, have 
signed this model and have affixed thereunto our 
seals. 
Done at Madrid this day of 

[Seal.] Joss db Hebbdia. 

[Seal.] C. P. Van Nebs. 

OnnoiAL. 
Department of State, Nov, 3d. 1834. 
By the 4th article of the Convention concluded 
with Spain on the 17th of February last, a copy of 
which is published with the President's Proclama- 
tion of the 1st instant, it is stipolated that the G^ov. 
emmcnt of the United States will deliver to the 
Spanish Minister at Washington, in six months after 
the exchange of the ratifications, a note or list of the 
claims of American citiaena against the Govemment 
of Spain, specifying their amounts respectively. The 
ratifications haTing been exchanged at Madrid on 




the 14th of August laat, tho term within which this 
list is to be furnished to the Minister will expire on 
the 14th day of February next. It is therefore re. 
quested that all persons hsving claims against the 
Spaniah Government, which have originated since 
the 33d of Februan^ 1819, and before the time of 
signing the Convention, and which are supposed to 
be included in the terms of the said treaty, will send 
to this Department without delay, a note thereof, 
specifying the nature and amoimt of each claim, and 
the name of the claimant. 

John Fobstth, Seg^y of State. 

HAGENTB FOR MEW PUBLICATIONS. 
BNET 6. WOODUULL, of Wlieatland, Moarae eooa- 
ty. New York, is agent for the foliowing Pabticationi : 

Tlie New York American Daily, at 910.00— Tri- Weekly, at 
•5.00~8eml- Weekly, at 94.00 la advaace. _ 

Tiie AnMrican Eailroad Joursal, Weekly, at t3i)0 per an- 
num 
Tbe Meebanlct* Magaxine, two voliuaes a year, at 93.00 per 

amium. ...... 

Tlie auartarly Jouraal of Afdcoltare and M erhawlea ,.at 
S5.00 per annum, or 91.25 per aumlier. ^ , , 

The Family Magaxine, 418 pagea a year, at 91.50 In advance. 

Tbe Monthly Repoeitory and Library of BntertalaMg Know- 
ledge, of 36 pagea a month, at 91.00 In advaaee, now la the 
5th volume, bound volumes 91*25 

The Ladies* Companion, of 54 pages a month, at 93-00 per 
annum, in advance. 

The Rochester Gem, at 9 1 -50 in advance. 

All communications addressed to me, at Wheatland, Monroe 
county, will be promptly altendi d to. September 10, 1834. 

nov6 Cif. 

-- - - ■—— ^— — — — ^— ^^— ^-^^-^— ^^— ^^^^— — ^^^^— 

ALBANY SEED STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE- 
POSITORY. 
Thesabaeriber having reaomed theefeaifaof the 
above esMhlishment, le now enabM to fSnilab tra- 
ders and others with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 
upon very fkvorable terms, and of tbe growth or 
1833, werrentedof tbe best quality. 
The greatest care and attention has been bestowed apon the 
growing and saving of Seeds, and none will be soldattbis eatah- 
lisbment eicepting those raised expressly for it. and by expert- 
encedseedsmen; and those kinds imported whlcn cannot be rais- 
ed to perfection In thia country; these are fhun the beat houaea 
In Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine. 

It is earnestly requested whenever there art any failures here 
after, they should be represented to tbe subscriber; not that it Is 
possible to obviate unfavorable seaaons and eircupMtancea bat 
that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection approximated. 
ALse-French Lucem. White Dutch Clover, Whltt Mulberry 
Seed, genuine Mangel Wurtxel, Yellow Locust, Ruta Baga, and 
Field Turnip Seeda, weU worth the attention of «"n^«r». 
■^ .W. THORBURN, 

347 N. Market st. (oppoeite Fost Office. 
9^ Caulogues may be had at the Store; if sent for by mail, 
will be forwarded gratis. Orders soHclted early, as the belter 
astice canbedoneia the execatlon. 

*«• Mr. Thorbnmisalso AgentforthefollowingpobUeatlOBW 
to Wit:— Nbw Yoax FAXMsa and Amerlcaa Gardener's Mag- 
axine ; MacHANtcs' Maoajunx and Register of Inventions and 
improvements ; Ambrioah Raxlroad JovaiiAi. and Advocate 
of Internal Improvenenta; sadtheNaw-Yoax AMSBicA«,i>s»- 
/y, 7W- WMklfj and Stmt- W—kif : either oral/ of which may be 
seen and obtained by those who wish them, by ealUhg at 347 
Jfertk Mturket Ureety Alheity. ■ tf 

SURVSTORS' INSTRUMBMTS. 

^C3- Conipas«e< o( various sixes and of superior quality 
wai ranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small dxes, with high mag- 
nify tng powers wkh glasses made by Trooghton, together with 
1 large assorin'icni olEngmeerine Insirumenis, manufactured 
*iul sold by £. kl>. W. BLUNT, 154 Water i-treet, 

J31 6e coraer of Maldenlane. 

PATBNT HAKBIBRBD 8HIP« BOAT* AMD 
*" RAII^ROAD SPIKBS* 

{3* Railroad Spikes ofevtry description required, -made at 
tbe Albany Spike Factory. 

Splkea BMoe at the nbovc Factory are recommended to the 
pnb&e aa anparlor to any tbhig ot the kind now In use. 

Ship and Boat Spikes maite full size under the head, so as 
.101 to admit water. ^ 

Orders may be addressed to Mcsar*. ERASTUS CORRIirO 
Jt CO., Albany, or to THOMAS TURNER, ai the Factory, 
Troy, N.Y. -.^ sep t.l>>ly 

MOTICB TO MANV^ACTURBRS. 

ir]^ SIMON F AIRMAN, ol the village of Lsnslngborgh, 'B 

(he county ol Kensselaer, and state of New. York, has invented 

iD«l put In operation a ^f achine for making Wrought Nails 

viih square points. Tlii» tnachine will make ebout aixtydd 

idilH, end abmit loiiy lud nails In a minute, and In the aame 

i)rop<'riion larger slue*, o\en to i>plkc« furshir-a. The nail is 

nuniuarcji ami comes from ihc machine completely heated te 

redneas.thut its capacitr for beiiia clenched is good and aure 

One horse powerissufflcientiodilve one machine, and mav 

easily be applied where such power for driving machinery la la 

operation. Said Falnnanwill make, fend and warrant ma- 

chines as above, to any persons who may apply for them assooA 

as they may be made, aad on the most reasonable terms. B« 

«l8o desires t'j sell one halfof hia patent right for the use ofsaM 

machines throughout tbe United Suies. Any persoa desiring 

.'ariiier information, or to purchase, wlllpleaseto call atth» 

machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village of Laa 

inyburgh.— Angnetl5. 1833. AS>tTRMAF 

firr* VOIVMRBITD dfe DURFBBfOf Palmyra, Moitm 
faehirere of Railroad Bope, having removed their eaubliah 
mentto Hudson, under the name ol Durfee, May k. Co.ofler to 
supply Rope of any required length (without aplke) for vn^ 
dined planes of Raiiroaoa at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any ofUia principal cities In the United Suus. Aaio 
the quality ol Rope, the public arereferredto J. B. Jarvis, Eng« 
VL. * H. R. R. Co., Albany ; or James Archibald, Knglaeet 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon^ 
Jolc, Luaemc county. Pennaylrania. 

Hudson, Columbia ceiunty, New- York, I 
January 39, 1833. \ 
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Bai.tiiio>k and Ohio Railroad. — We have 
been faTored with the eighth annual report ol 
the Preiident and Directors, to the Steckholden, 
erf the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 
from which we shall publish the tepon of the 
Chief Engineer, the Treasurer, the Superinten- 
dant of Hachineiy, and of Transportation. 

Thebuainess, on the part completed, has ma- 
terially iocieaaed since last year; and the ope- 
TSitioni on that part of the road between the 
Point of Rocks and Harper's Ferry hare been 
prosecuted with great success — the toad being 
BOW nearly ready for use. 

The Baltimore and Washington Road is also 
in a great, stale of forwardness, and will probably 
be in use by the middle of the ensuing summer. 

The income of the road has materially in- 
ereued since last year, and it will probably be 
nearly doubled next year, in consequence of ihi 
•zlension of the road to Harper's Ferry, there 
to unite with the Winchester road, thereby 
apeaing a direct iatercourse with the n^st fer- 
tile part of Vii^nia. 

We are gratified to learn of the progi 
this great work. It is the parent of most other 
lailroads in the country; and its projectors and 
managers deserve well of community for theii 
enterprise. 



Chisapbake AMD ObioCamal. — We publish, 
in this number of the Journal, a notice of s 
meeting held in Maryland, for the purpose of 
calling a conTenlion at Baltimore, upon the 
subject of the continuation of this great work. 
This Canal may be truly deemed a national 



work, and therefore it is much to be desired 
that measures should be taken to insur 
continuation and completion. If business 
permit, we shall endeavor to be in Baltimore 
at the time designated for the holding of ihe 
Convention. 

MicHioAH AMD ILLINOIS Cahal. — We are in: 
debied to a friend for a public document of the 
last Congress, containing a letter, 

member ilast, by General Dimcah, then a 
member of Congress, Gorerpdr elect of Illinois, 

bit. JUaacEB, chairman of the committee on 
roads and canals, relative to the coQiemplnied 
canal from Chicago to the Illinois river, toge- 
ther with Col. Graliul's letters upon the same 
lubject, communicating the report of H. Belin, 
Esq., Ciril Engineer, who surveyed the route 
upon which Mr. Mercer's able and interesting 
report, accompanying them, is founded. This 
document contaius, in about 30 pages, much 
valuable information, and we shall therefore 
lay it before our readers entire in our nexi 
number; and we bespeak for it an attentivt 
perusal, especially by. the citizens of New- 
York, to whom, when taken in connexion with 
itemplated Ship Cahal, around the Fall 
of Niagara^ and another from La>e Ontario, a 
Oiwego, to the Hudson, it is of the first im 
port a nee. 

There is a map accompanying this pam- 
phlet of the entire route, and we have on* 
also of the contemplated canal around the 
Falls of Niagara, which may be eiamined by 
those who desire, by calling at the office. 

We have in our possession much more inte- 
resting matter relating to this grand work, 
which we shall lay before our readers at oui 
earliest 



TV tkt Eiilortf lilt Nta York American .- 

Cost or Riilboadb. — Your corrsipanilsni W. has 
raeendf givan (o ifae public ihrongb jtm coluinnsa 
■rnapais of several Railrosd anicle* Utelr pablish. 
ed, in which the rullowing ■islamenl appsars, amoDK 
oibera rslaiing lo ihe cosi of Am sricao Railroads. 

Ths Hobawk and Hadsoa Kailwar has cost 

•90,000 sod bids fair lo cost 9100,000 per mils, k. 

fart If w gtt quiia right." 

If the edimaiBd cost of I he LoDg Island Eulrnad. 

given by yonr carreapoadsal should prove as er- 

neaus (■ ihs historloal slalement which is here 

i]aated, it taaj oceasian much diaappoiniment 10 the 

friends of that Miierpriie. Bui betieTlng with him 

ihat such stsiaments " if onima and illusory ihonld 

ba coniradiuted," I lake the liberty of denying ibe 

I in soy pan of its applioaiion to the Mohawk 

ati Hudson Railway ; — either as rslaias to the 

Bxislingslsle of raelsor the prospactiTa innendo. — 

Will your correipoadanl haTe the goodnass to give 

ui iha auttaoriiiea on which ao grave ai 

hean pel forth T 



Col. Long, the Dnitad Bistes Topogrspbicsl En- 
ginear, w^o has been engaged in the recoanoissnce 
of the grand toate of Ibc Ailsntie and Mississippi 
Rsilroad, ihroDgh iba nonhem pens of Georgia, 
Alabama, Miasissippi and the Western Disinei of 
I, ia, we learD, now engaged in Tiawing s 
oentral routa,paaajng by Cotloa Gin, Hisaissippi, snd 
■o on through this State to Sarannah and Qaorgis. 
His report will be publiabBdas soon aa hiareconaoi- 
•ances are complsled. Wa abtit ambraoe Ihe ear. 
best opportnnity lu ley ii before our readara, or ai 
pan of it as may be immedialsly intst 






Imporianl/ar tkt FtnnnhxiBim Canal and 
lay. — We haTe been credibly iaformed Ibil ai 



ihtania Canal and Rail. 

miking ia Ibe oilr ofNow York, for or- 
ganising a eainpaay wiih an exienaiie capital, to 
carry irida la and from New York and Pitlaburg, 

a Ihe Delaware and Rarilsn Canal and PesnayUa. 

a Canal and Railway. 

Of the reaaonablBneBS ofsuoba project no one csn 
donbl. The Penney Ivan i a canal opens from aix to 
igbl weeks earlier, in the spring, than thai of New 
York. Herchanii in New Yoi^ mnsi either make 
srrangamanlB lo iranvport merchandise to Ibe west 
on iha PannsylTania canal and reilway, or thay must 
loss the spring sslsi. In addition, il appeara thai 
srrsngemanis are making for mnning a regular and 
daily line of slBsmbasl* (•> snd Irom Piitsbarg, nen 

The aboTa, from Ihe llarrisbnrg Reporter, con- 
ins In le res ling Informaiion, IT raoi. Canany of our 
readers ialonii us wheiher there is sny fonndstion 



We learn from the English paper* tbsl the steam 
project Md Egypt is forthwith to be pat to the leitna- 
dar proper auspices. The Hngb Lindesy ilesner 
lesve Bombay on the lOih of Februsry, snd to 
Bi St AlBxandris by s branch aiaam Toseel from 
Malu. The Hugh LindMy ia to remain at Snai till 

Il by the rsgnlar Mediterranean packet from Fal. 

mth, 10 be despatched Msnsh 3 : snd tho Msltese 

11 set oat on her return to thst islsnd between Ihe 
15th snl 30th of the seme nootb. The railroad 
across the Isibmus of Sues, established by Mette- 
met Ali, will, it is hoped gresily bciliuta ths sue- 

■ssflt " ' 
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COLUMBIA RAILROAD, S. C.J 
ReportofA.A. Dexter and C, E. Detmold, 
Civil Engineers, to the Committee ^Cfh the 
Preliminary Survey of the Upper Route of 
the Columbia Railroad — September, 1834 

(Continued from page 693.) 
We would recommend the laying of longi- 
tudinal sills, or scantling, under the caps, or 
transverse sleepers, on all the embankments, 
and throuj^h the loose soil, in the excavations. 
A larger size of caps than that adopted on the 
Charleston road we should also prefer, as well 
as a diminishing of the distance between the 
supports. The arrangement may be as fol- 
lows : Longitudinal sills, hewed lightwood, or 
heart pine timber, as a support for the caps, of 
length not less than 20 feet, 9 x 9. Trans- 
verse caps 9 feet long, 8 x 10, lei 4 inches into 
the longitudinal sills, and secured by keys. 
On the Charleston road the transverse caps 
are secured to the sills by 2 inch trenails, 
which are objectionable from Jidmitting water 
into the pin hole, and engendering decay. The 
transverse caps should be placed 5 feet apart, 
so as to give five supports to a rail of 20 feet 
in length, instead of four, as on the Charles- 
ton road. The rails 6x9 should be let 4 inch- 
es (full) into the caps, and may be secured by 
a dovetailed wedge to prevent the rail from 
raising and the key from working loose. 

A Ptiie of Road constructed on this plan would coat on em 

average as foUows : 
Clearing, grubbing, and opening tract, (aver.) • $150 
10,560 feet of longitndinalsiUs at 3 c. - • 316 80 
1,056 caps— 9 ft. lung 8 x 10 at 4 c. per lineal ft. 380 16 
Railing 6 X 9^7,520 feet at 89, - 
Laying longitudinal silk per mile, ... 
Putting on caps ...... 

Putting on rails and preparing top surface for 

the iron --- 300 

Laying down the iron, 30 

Making side drains and filling in between caps 

andsUb, 150 



427 68 

225 

250 



Amount, excluaiye of iron, - f2,229 64 

In regard to the plan of iron, we would de- 
cidedly recommend a much heavier plate than 
that made use of on the Charleston road. 
There is no economy in the purchase of thin 
iron. Eveiry day's experience shows this. 
The half inch iron ought never to be put on a 
road intended for Locomotive Engines. It was 
only adopted on the Charleston road from the 
urgent necessity of economizing in the first 
cost. 

The great weight of the cars rolling over 
the thin plates, at a rapid velocity, tends to 
depress the bars, loosen and break off the 
spikes, and to produce great inequality of sur- 
face, from the sinking of the plate into the 
string piece below. 

We believe you would ultimately find it a 
judicious investment of capital to purchase 
iron three fourths of an inch in thickness, with 
a large flange, or downward rectangular pro- 
jection on the inner edge of the plate, of half 
an inch in depth from the under surface of the 
bar. This flange would not only prevent 
lateral friction between the wheel of the 
locomotive and the strinn^ piece, but would 
grdctly tend to the preservation of a uniform 
surface, by stiff*ening the plate. Iron of this 
description would cost including spikes about 
91635 i^er mile. 

Iron hve-eighths of an inch in thickness, two 
and a half inches wide, with a flange, as above, 
would be vastly superior to any of the iron 
plates now used in this country, and costing 
less than that above described, would answer 
the purpose of augmenting the stability, 
maintaining evenness of surface, and lessening 
the friction of the road. The thickness of 
the iron would allow a sufficient depth of 
countersink to prevent any collision between 
the surface of the wheel and the spike head. 

We would recommend you by all means to 
adopt at least iron of this weight. The addi- 
tion of a flange so evidently an improvement 
on the ordinary construction, will add but 
little or nothing to the cost, per ton, of the 
piaterial. 



The cost of a small quantity of half inch 
flanged iron, imported for the Charleston road, 
was only ten shillings per ton more in Liver- 
pool than the ordinary iron. We think a 
large order for theis iron would be filled in 
England at the same price as that of the plain 

plates. 

The cost of the plain plates used on the 
Charleston road was $46 62 per ton delivered. 
That of the flanged plate, f 48 84 per ton. Of 
the iron five eighths of an inch in thickness, 
with a flange such as we recommend to your 
adoption, the number of tons in a mile would 
be 26~which say at fifty dollars per ton would 
be $1300, or $1425 including the cost of 
spikes. 

A solid and rigid uniformity of surface is 
of the first importance to the successful run- 
ning of the locomotives, which from their 
rapid motion are liable to derangement from 
slight impediments or inequalities in the sur- 
faQje, acting incessantly, and heightened by 
the velocity. 

Light blows continuallv repeated fracture 
large masses. Hence where engines run a 
great distance daily, on an ordinary road, we 
may expect a frequent parting of axles and 
breakage of machinery. 

In using a staimch and heavy iron plate 
you will not only save a great deal of expense 
in the supervision and repair of the road, the 
attention to raised bars, broken and loosened 
spikes, 8cc. but you will also save incalculably 
in the prevention of accidents to your locomo- 
tives, the frequent occurrence ol which robs 
the Treasury of its revenues, and impairs the 
confidence of the public. 

It is also necessary in forming an estimate 
of the probable cost, to ascertain the number 
of engines and cars which will be requisite in 
the transportation. 

The distance being but 59 miles from Colum- 
bia to Branchville, and from the latter point to 
the head of the Plane about forty eight miles, 
— the whole distance from Columbia to Branch- 
ville, and back, 118 miles, may be very readily 
accomplished in the conveyance of the mail 
and passengers by two locomotives, plying 
each way, from the foot and head of the plane. 
By the present arrangement, leaving Charles- 
Ton at 6 o'clock, the engines arrive at Branch- 
ville (62 miles) between half past 10 and 11 
o'clock. 

As the Columbia road will be probably con- 
structed on a more substantial and perfect plan 
than the main track, a speed of 18 miles in 
the hour may be allowed, with perfect safety, 
and time enough permitted, leaving Columbia 
at 6 o'clock, to allow an arrival at Branchville 
in time to meet the engine from Charleston. 
Passengers for Charleston would remain at 
Branchville about one hour and a half, for the 
arrival of the locomotive from Hamburg, due 
by the present arrangement at fifteen minutes 
past twelve. The passens^ers for Columbia, 
both from Charleston ana Hamburg, would 
then take passage in the locomotive at 1 
o'clock, and arrive at the head of the plane, 
making due allowance for stoppages, at half 
past four o'clock, and arrive in Columbia at 
thirty minutes past dye. The engine plying 
between Columoia and the foot of the plane, 
owing to the shortness of the route, say ten 
miles and a half, might almost be considered 
a reserve engine ; and could be drawn up the 
plane, and used as such, when occasion re- 
quired. However, it will be better to keep an 
extra passenger-engine on hand, to be used 
when repairs may be necessary to either of the 
other locomotives. 

Supposing that the freight from^ Columbia 
may be equal to the transportation of 70,000 
bales of cotton, annually, and that the exigen- 
cies of business require the conveyance of a 
larger part of the above in the fall and winter 
months, — then, if 500 bales daily leave Colum- 
bia, in 140 days, or 4| 'months, the amount 
would be consumed. Making all allowances^ 
it is not probable that more than 500 bales of 



icotton per diem wotild be sent on the railroad 
in the business season. One powerful freight 
engine of the beU construetum will readilf 
convey this number of bales from the head of 
the plane to Branchville, at the rate of ten 
miles an hour. 

Between the foot of the plane and Columbia, 
the engine could perform small trips daily, and 
the 500 bales could be taken up the plane in 
the morning, after the arrival of the locomo- 
tive, in 4 hours, and in time for the arrival of 
the same at Branchville before six o'clock. 
Cotton brought the day before to the foot of 
the plane, could be raised to the head in the 
evening, and depart at five o'clock A. M. for 
Branchville, in time for the same engine which 
carried it, to return to the head of^the plane, 
with her load of up freight, which would ar- 
rive at Columbia early in the morning of the 
next day. By this arrangement, which it now 
strikes us would be the best, but 2 freight en- 
gines would be kept in constant operation,— 
and one spare freight engine, only, would be 
requisite ; and we think the company may 
commence business with 3 freight and 3 pas- 
senger engines. However, to provide against 
all contingencies of accidents and press of 
business at particular periods, we will estimate 
for 4 freight, and 8 passenger locomotives, 
of the best English construction. 



4 powerlbl Engliah fi«ieht engines, of the die of 
the Colombia on the Charieeton roed, will ooet, de- 
livered in thig country, - - • - - 984,000 

3 light Engliih paflsenger eoflnnes, like tlie Edge- 
field on the Charieeton road, will oost, delivered, - 15,000 

16 poaseoger carnages, at 9550, • - • - 3,300 
80 fieight cars made oo the improved model of 
those now used on the Charleston road, tin rooM 
and proof against fire from the locomotives, fixed in 
springs, and capable of holding 20 bales of oMod^ 
each, will coat, made by contract and delivered to 
the cjmpany, 9325, «• 26,000 

4 basgage cars, 9850, 1,000 

Stationaiy engine and fixtures fixr the inclined 

plane ccHnpieCe, ------- 11,000 

Duplicates of parts of the machinery of eogtees, 
tools for work-shops, dte^ . . - . - 2^800 

Amount, - - - - 982,800 
Estimate of the Total Cost of the W^rk. 

8KCTION 1. 

lOi miles in length from Columbia to the loot 
of the inclined plane. Graduation complete at 

92,930 per mile, 990^765 

lOi miles oonstroction at 92,229 64 per mile^ 28,411 83 
Probable cost ^ brine^ the road acrosa the 
present bridge into the city, ... -15,000 

Fixtures at termination of horse track, and ii|- 
creased width of excavation, &c. - - - 1^00 
Depository at Columbia fbrfteightf • - 5,000 
Engine depot, eouth side of river, with work- 
shops, &c. 3,000 

1 turnout and water station with house fi>r at- 
tendant, -..->■--• 800 
Crossing of the Congaree and SiifMile creeks, 1,800 
Culverts, KMds, and fium bridges,- • - 2,100J 

983,078 82 
8,30782 



Add 10 per cent.. 



Amouit, 



991,383 84 



8KCTI0N 2. 

Plane f 



Inclined plane with graduation and conalmc- 



tion complete 



Potting up engine house-— foundation for ma- 
chinery— buikling fhmace, well, and other fix- 
tures, includtng double tracks— house for attend- 
ant, &c. 



915,000 



8,500 



923,500 
. 2,390 



Add 10 per cent, for contingenGies, 

Amount, - - - - 925,850 

sKCTtorr 3. 

From head oj IncUned Plane to descent into Ai Caieeam 

Swamp, ^SkmUet. 

25* miles graduation complete at 98,460 per 
mile, - mi'jM 90 

Construction of25i miles at 98,889 64, - 56;g56 88 

4 turn outs with water stations and houses 
for attendants at 9800, - - - - - ^800 

Culverts, load and form bridges, altering 
roads, securing fields, &c. - - - - L800 

Depositories, 8,000 



mmm 



Comingeiicias 10 per cent 



9185,«6838 
. 18,56683 

9138^18856 



ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL HHPROVEMENTS. 
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^ SICTION 4. 

^OM ike dacent into the Cawc€m to (he Orangdmrg road 
east of Orangeburg^ 6i mUee. 

6i miles gnduation at 93,500 per mile, - 922,750 00 

Conatrucdon, 14,493 66 

Viaduct mid bridge work in the Cawcaw 

vmrnip, 5,000 00 

, Culverts, ruad and fhrm bridges, securing en- 
trance into fields, &c. 1,900 00 

Turnout at Orangeburg with depository build- 
ing, &c. 3,500 00 



Contingencies 10 per cent. • 
Amount, 



946,942 66 
4,694 26 



951,636 92 

SECTION 5. 

From ihe end of Section 4, near Orangdmrg, to BrandhnSe, 

15 6-10 miles. 

Graduation 15 6-10 miles at 91,120, 917,472 

Materials and construction of 15 6-10 miles at 
92,229 64, 34,782 38 

Culverts and side drains, road and ihrm 
brid^^, 1,700 

3 turnouts, houses, &c. with extra sideling 
at Brancbville, 3,000 

Extra for depositoiy at Branchville, - 1,500 



Add 10 per cent. 



958,454 38 
• 5,845 43 



Amount, 



964.299 81 



SUMMAKT OF THE COST. 

Sec. 1, 991,383 84 

Sec 2, inclined plane, - • 25,850 00 
Sec 3, to Cawcaw, - - - 138,228 55 
Sec. 4, to east aide ofOrangeburg 51,636 92 
Sec 5, to BranchviUe, - - 64,299 81 




9371,399 12 

Iron and spikes for 6U miles of road, inclu- _ ■.- 

ding turnouts, double track at plane, extension ^ • '-"^ 

ovar river at Columbia, &c. at 91,525 per mile, ' ^ '*^. 

with an allowance for transportation, &c. • 93,787 50 

Coat of machinery as per estimate, - • 82,800 



Total cost. 



9547,986 62 



EiHmate of the escpentt qf transportation^ ivpotrv, super- 

intendance of road, ^c. 

RunnuDg 2 locomotives daily on south side of 
plane, inc^idiog allowance for wear and tear of 

engines, Ac. at 916 daily for 312 days, - - 99,984 

8do.oniiorthsideof plane at 914 • - 8,736 

SlaticNiary engine, per diem, 916, - 4,982 

One gensfal superinteading engineer, - 1,500 

HMtarofwork-shop, 900 

Expense of work-shop, hands and materials, 8,000 
20 negroes at turnouts, stations and in depo- 
sitories, at 9100, 2,000 

50 negroes to keep the road in order, partly 

understaxidingtheuseof tools, 9110, - - 5,550 

% superintendents of the above hands, - - 900 

3 agenlfl at depositories, .... 1800 



Add 10 per cent for contingencies. 
Amount, - 



944,312 
4,43120 



948,743 20 



Taking the estimate of business furnished by 
the Committee, the down and up freight will 

amoam to 970,000 00 

Haib to Charleet»n and Augusta, * 10,000 00 

100 passengers per week, down and up, or 
10,400 passengers at 93 each, - - 31,20000 



Deduct annual expense 



19111,200 00 
. 48,743 20 



962,456 80 



** Nettrsmnne, • ** - 

Eqnal to 11 3 10 pejr cent, on the Capital. . 

We think the estimate of revenue very 
moderate, and judging from ihe n-ceipts for up 
freights on the Charleston road, considerably 
within bounds. Way passengers and plea. 
sure parties from Columbia to the plane will 
also augment the receipts. At the same time, 
both in our estimate of the cost of the work, 
and in that of the annual expense attending 
its operation, we have put every thing at its 
higliest value, and made liberal allowances for 
all possible contingencies. A grej»t allowance 
should be made for the invigorating influence 
given to the trade of every place by augment- 
ing the facilities of intercourse with tne sea 
board. We may reasonably expect that a 
large amonot of goods for the upper Districts 
of Carolina, now received bv way of Ham- 
burg and Augusta, will, on ine completion of 
the Colombia railway, find their destination 



through the new and more convenient chan- 
nel. 

Future extensions of the load into the in- 
terior, to Tennessee, and North Carolina, with 
the necessary consequence, a vast addition to 
the revenue, should not be lost sight of in esti- 
mating the profits of the enterprize. 

Much could be said upon the interesting and 
important topic of a connexion with these 
fertile Northern and Western regions, whose 
agricultural treasures naturally seek a vent 
through this channel, to the sea board, but we 
are aware, Gentlemen, of your superior infor- 
mation in all that regards this subject, and of 
course the little necessity of further remark on 
our part. 

With our best wishes for the full success of 
this enterprize, the prospects of which are in 
every respect so highly encouraging, we have 
the honor to be, with the highest respect, 
your most obedient servants, 

Andrew A. Dexter, 
0. E. Detmolo. 

Columbia, Sept. 12, 1834. 

To Messrs. Hart, Clarke, Blandiog, Ewart, Boatwright 
and Wallace, Committer. 
Gentlemen : It having been suggested to us 
that an estimate of the cost of the proposed 
railroad from Columbia to Branchville, oased 
on the plan of Pile construction, as adopted on 
the Charleston and Hamburg railroad, mstead 
of that of a superior embankment road, as es- 
timated for in our report, would be satisfactory 
to the committee, we submit to you' a state- 
ment showing the reduction which could be 
efiected in the cost, should the Stockholders 
deem fit to adopt the Charleston road as a 
model. In that case even, you would have a 
road decidedly superior to the Charleston road, 
in point of permanency and stability, for your 
route embraces a dry and elevated region of 
country, free from the many swamps, morasses 
and ponds which abound in the other line, 
where the piles would reach a solid basis, to 
the prevention of any settling, or derange- 
ment of the superstructure. 

By the plan of pile coDstmctkni, the saving in 
the cost would be ----- • f73.027 

In the cost of iron plates, nsing the i inch iron, 
instead of bars f inah in thickness with a Jlange, 
as recoaunended in our report, .... 32,100 



Amount to be saved, • . . 
Deducted fW)m estimate as in report. 



$105,127 

547,986 



Total coat on plan of the Charleston nMMl, $442,859 
Of the above there woold he ibr coat of looo* 
motive engines, cars, and machinery, tBSgSOO 

For depositories, crossing the Congaree, 
turnouts, and houses for attendants, ^. • 38,200 
Iron plates ix2», - - - -61,687 

Inclined phne, 25^50 

208,537 

Amount for excavation and wood construction 
of 59 miles of road, including 10 per cent ibr con- 
tingencies, 234,322 



Amount, .... $442,859 
Our reascHis in favor of the plan of a perma- 
nent embankment road, with thick nanged 
iron plates, are given at large in the report, but 
yet as the proprietors may think it adviiable to 
adopt a cheaper plan, we submit the above es- 
timate to your consideration, fully confident 
that the amount is amply sufficient to cover all 
the expenses incidental to the full completion 
of the work. 

We are, gentlemen, very respectfully, your 
obedient servants, Andrew A. Dkxter, 

C. E. Detmold. 
Columbia, S. C, Sept. 14, 1834. 

■To Messrs. Hart, Clark, Bkndii«, Ewart, Boatwright, 
{Riid llVallaae, Committae. 
Gentlemen, — We have the honor to lay be- 
fore you the result of our examinations, in a re- 
connoisance of the lower or Consraree river 
route for the proposed railroad. We can com- 
prise this result m a few words* as it is our 
conviction that the route is financially imprac- 
ticable and utterly inexpedient. We find that,! 
were it practicable to pass down the valley ofl 



the Congaree, an inclined plane could not be 
avoided, without carrying the road along the 
Congaree and Sautee rivers to Wilson's creek, 
at least 40 miles below Columbia, which 
would make the distance to Branchville up- 
wards of 80 miles, or fully 70 miles to the near- 
est point of the Charleston railroad. But even 
the rise at Wilson's creek would be, in all pro- 
bability, difficult for the locomotive power, and 
expensive in graduation. The formation of 
the country, however, will not permit the con- 
struction of a railroad at a practicable expense 
on the south side of the Congaree. We find 
the river bounded by a swamp, generally from 
i to 1 mile in width, subject to inundation in 
time of highest water from 5 to 12 feet in 
depth. This swamp is broken between the 
water courses, (lateral tributaries to the river,) 
by high promontories of the pine land, which 
extend in many points to the very margin of 
the stream, and are from 76 to 150 feet in ele- 
vation above the swamp. The first of these 
ridfi^es is Congaree Bluff, about 11 miles below 
Columbia, near Slappy's lake, lyins between 
Savannah Hunt and Sandy Run. The second 
ridge of importance is Bell Hall Blufi*, between 
Sandy Run and Beaver Creek. The third is 
Buyke's Hill, below Big Beaver Creek. The 
next is Pinckney Hill, an extension of the 
ridge betweon Buyke's branch and High Hill 
Creek. The elevat ion of this BluflF immediate- 
ly on the river is at least 150 feet, and a view 
of the high hills of Santee, near Statesburg, 
embracing an horizon of 30 iniles in extent, is 
commanded from its summit. Immediately 
below Buck head Creek is Bellville Blufi*, of an 
equally commanding altitude. 

Although it might be practicable to pass the 
i^ailroad at the base of these blufis without any 
extraordinary expense, yet to do so would ne- 
cessarily throw the line so far into the inter- 
vening swamp, in passing from blufi* to blufi*, 
th^t a ffreat extent of high work, occasionally 
through lakes, sluices, and ponds, where enor- 
mous expense would be encountered in estab- 
lishing a foundation, would be absolutely ne- 
cessary. To make embankments through 
these deeply inundated sections, would be out 
of the question, as, besides the expense, the 
points are not sufficiently frequent to aff*ord 
earth for the purpose. On the other hand, if 
the line curves up along the high land which 
borders the swamps of the lateral tributaries, 
and crosses these streams where the fiats aie 
comparatively narrow, the irregularities and 
abrupt curvatures in the direction would add a 
double length to the line, and furnish a road 
scarcely practicable for locomotive use. Even 
did the formation on this route allow the con- 
struction of a road, there are other considera- 
tions which should weigh strongly against it 
in our opinion.^These are, the absence of 
suitable timber to a great extent, the great in- 
convenience and expense of getting tne same 
into the swamp, the unhealthmess of the situ- 
ation endangering the lives of those engaged 
in the construction and after management of 
the work, and the difficulty of access to the 
road, both of persons, produce, and in the supply 
of fuel for the en nines. In the one article of 
fuel, from the above cause, and its less abun- 
dance, we estimate t ho additional expense on 
this route, compared with the upper route, 
$10 per diem. On the whole, Gentlemen, we 
are fully satisfied, that further examinations 
and the result of experience will only serve 
fully to confirm in your minds the conviction 
of the decided superiority and eminent advan- 
tages of the route heretofore selected in the 
survey. Passing over a dry and elevated sur- 
face, covered with an abundance of the choicest 
timber, inexhaustible both for the purpose of 
construction and .future repairs, the most di- 
rect as regards distance, the least expensive in 
the first cost, as well as in the annual outlay 
for the preservation of the road and the main- 
taining of the transportation, we are fully con- 
vinced that these advantages, which charac- 
Iterize the route selected, will be eventually ap- 
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predated by every friend of the enterprise, 
and throw the tingle and unavoidable ditiicul- 
ty of an inclined plane into that comparative 
insignificance to which it must sink, when 
considered by a reflecting mind in connection 
with these circumstances and the great inter- 
ests of the undertaking. 

Respectfully submitted by your most obedi- 
ent servants, Andrew A. Dextbr, 

C. £. DfiTMOLD. 

Columbia, S. C, Sept. 31, 1834. f^ 

Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. — We are gra- 
tified to learn that efficient measures are to be 
taken to prosecute this important work. It is 
one of those works which are hereafter|to serve 
as the bonds of the Union. We therefore 
wish it all possible success. Should nothing 
occur to prevent, we anticipate the pleasure oi 
attending the convention. 

Cheat Meeting in AUegany County, Mary 
land, October 18, 1834. — At a very large as- 
semblage of the citizens of Allegany county, 
Maryland, convent^d at the* court-house, in 
Cumberland, on Saturday, the I8th October, 
1834, at 1 o'clock, P. M., in pursuance of pub- 
lic notice, to consider what measures should 
be adopted to hasten the completion of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal — the court being 
in session. Chief Justice John Buchanan presi- 
ding, and Judges Abraham Shriver and Thos. 
Buchanan assisting, politely adjourned, to af- 
ford their fellow-citizens the use of the house, 
and a favorable opportunity of expressing 
their opinions and wishes on a subject so im- 
portant to Maryland and her sister states. 
Previous to the adjournment of the court, 
Chief Justice Buchanan made some very elo 
quent and appropriate remarks commendatory 
of the objects of the meeting. The meeting 
was then organized by calling Wm. M'Mahon, 
Esc^., to preside over it, assisted by David 
Shriver and Wm. Ridgely, Esquires, and ap- 
pointing Thos. J. M^lCaig and James Smith 
to act as secretaries. 

The objects of the assembly were then stated 
at large by B. S. Pigman, Esq., and the ap- 
pointment of a Committee proposed to prepare 
and submit a preamble and resolutions expres- 
sive of the sense and wishes of this meeting, 
upon the important subjects then under consi- 
deration. 

Whereupon, the following persons, to wit : 
B. S. Pigman, Richard Beall, S. P. Smith, Jo- 
seph Shriver, and Wm. Matthews, were ap 
pointed said Committee, and accordingly re- 
ported the following preamble and resolutions, 
which, after several spirited and eloquent ad- 
dresses, evidencing the deep and momentous 
interest felt by the citizens of this and the 
- neighboring counties in the early completion 
of this great national work, were severally 
considered and adopted with unanimity. 

Whereas, it appears to this meeting, that the 
Governments of Virginia, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the United States or America, con- 
sidering the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal a 
work of National importance, as well with re- 
ference to the agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce of these States, a^ the preservation 
of the Union in which we happily live, wisely 
accorded the wishes of very many of the most 
enlightened and patriotic citizens of the Na- 
tion by granting a charter to the company in- 
corporated to execute that work, and furnish- 
ing capital to be expended thereon : And 
whereas, it also appears that this Canal has 
been successfully and well constructed by that 
company, from tide water, along the left bank 
of the Potomac, 108 miles, at the cost of about 
f«ur millions of dollars, which sum is but little, 
if any, more than its estimated expense, and 
that by the construction of this work, the fur- 
ther distance of 75 miles, which may be done 
at an additional cost of about one million and 
a half of dollars, a line of Canal will be com- 
pleted from tide water to Cumberland, in the 



midst of a region abounding with bituminous 
coal of the very best quality and inexhaustible 
extent, ;hat would immediately yield, from tolls 
to be derived thereon, income enough to pay 
more than the simple interest of the whole 
cost of said Canal : And whereas it also ap- 
pears to us, that the rapidly increasing com- 1 
merce of the West, proceeding along the lakes 
and the valleys of the Missouri, Mississippi, 
and Ohio, by artificial ways to and from the 
Atlantic cities, will at all times, and the ope- 
rations of our State and National Governments 
will, especially in times of war, imperiously 
require the use of as many avenues as can be 
improved, and as great facilities as can be 
provided for the transportation of persons and 
things between the western and eastern por- 
tions of this Union, and particularly along the 
central course of this Canal, which m its wJiole 
line will ever be free from foreign violence, and 
is shorter and for a greater period of the year 
is less obstructed by ice than any more nortnern 
work: And whereas it also appears that the 
value of the vast national domain beyond the 
Allegany mountains, and the large portion of 
the city of Washington, still owned by the 
Nation, would be greatly enhanced by facilita- 
ting and cheapening the intercourse between 
the West and the East ; and the expenses of the 
United States Government, and of those who 
administer it, would be much diminished, by 
the great reduction which, so soon as this Ca- 
nal shall be finished to Cumberland, will occur 
in the price of the fuel required and used in 
large and increasing quantities for the public 
works at Harper's Ferry and the Navy Yard, 
and for the public offices, hotels, and private 
establishments near the Capitol, all placed by 
the Constitution under the exclusive control, 
and therefore entitled to the fostering care, of 
the national authorities ; and as in fact *' no 
State in the Union, not one of its many mark 
ets, nor] any branch of its industry, whether 
it speed the plough, or spread the sail, or ply 
at home the shuttle or the hammer, whetner 
its activity be exerted on land or sea, to the north 
or south, the east or west, is without an inte- 
est in theaccomplishmentof this national work" 
— and as the funds heretofore subscribed for its 
accomplishment have been expended, and the 
completion of said work must depend upon aid 
being obtained from Congress, or the Govern- 
ments of those States whose inhabitants are 
more immediately interested in its being soon 
finished, it seems to us proper and, to be only 
necessary, that a concert of action should be had 
to express opinions very generally entertained, 
and wishes lon^ and anxiously felt by the peo- 
ple of several cities and states, in a manner so 
explicit as to entitle them to the highest and 
most deferential consideration by all persons 
in authority, and thus assure the triumph of 
those opinions, and the early fulfilment of our 
wishes. Therefore it is, by this meeting — 

1. Resolved, That it is expedient to hold a 
Convention in the city of Baltimore, at 10 
o'clock, A. M., on the second Monday, (the 8th 
day,) of December next, to be composed of 
three or more delegates from the towns, cities, 
and counties of the District of Columbia, and 
the several States that feel an interest in the 
early completion of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal and may find it convenient to be repre. 
sented tberein, for the purpose of considering 
and adopting such measures as shall to them 
seem most likely to cause that Canal te be soon 
finished ; and such other works of National 
character to be undertaken as may advance the 
welfare of Maryland and her sister States. 

2. Resolved, That David Shriver, John 
Hoye, M. C. Sprigg, S. P. Smith, Moor N. 
Falls, Thos. J. M'Kaig, Joseph Shriver, James 
Smith, Thomas Perry, and Wm. Matthews, be, 
and the yare hereby appointed, the delegation to 
represent Allegany county in the aforesaid 
convention, with power to fill any vacancies in 
said delegation, or to add to its number. 

3. Reserved, That the following gentlemen 
be appointed a corresponding committee, viz.': 



David Shriver, John Hoye, S. P. Smith, Ro- 
bert Swan, J. M. Lawrence, Thos. J. McKaig, 
Andrew Bruce, David Lynn, John McHenrj, 
M. C. Sprigg, Wro. McMahon, Richard BeaUy 
B. S. Pigman, John McNeill, Jacob Snyder, 
Jas. M. Smith, Levi Hilleary, Geo. McCulloh, 
William Rideely, George Hebb, Thomas Perry, 
John Piper, llzekiel Totten, Mesheck Frost, 
George M. Swan, Robert Bruce, William 
Matthews, James Smith, James Prather. 
Alpheus Beall, John G. Hofimaii) Normand 
Bruce, Joseph Shriver, Daniel Raymond, 
William Shaw, Samuel Charles, Perry Wor- 
thington, R. C. Hollyday, Wm. Thistle, Moor 
N. Falls, R. Worthineton, Joseph Frantz, S. 
M. Semmes, Daniel Blocher, Jas. P. Carleton, 
Geo. W. Devecmon, Jeremiah Berry, Jr., Hen- 
ry Hammil, Joseph Dilley, William Reid— 
and charged with the duty of publishing and 
communicating these proceedings to such 
persons as may be zealous and influential in 
promoting the views of this meeting, and in- 
viting their prompt and cordial co-operation. 

4. Resolved, That the proceedings of tkis 
meeting be forwarded for publication in the 
several newspapers printed in the District of 
Columbia, the State of Maryland, the Wes- 
tern portions of Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
and in the States of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Missouri. 

Wij^LiAM McMAHOxr,^President, 
David SHarvfia. > Vice Pre- 
WiLLiAM RiDOELT, > sideut. 
Thos. J. McKajo, > « , . 
James Smith, J Secretariess. 

Extraordinary Dispatch.— Extracts from the 
New York papers of Tbnrtday morning, eomnmai. 
eating the result of the election in this city, were 
published in the National Gazette, of Philadelphia, 
an evening paper, on the same day. 

The United States Gazette thus relates the man. 
ner in which this despatch was effected : 

The most extraordinary despatch ever lanrarded 
in this or any other country, for eo great a distance, 
save by telegraphic signals, was executed on Thurs. 
day. The officers of the Camden and Amboy Rail- 
road Company, with a view to gratify the anxiety of 
our community in regard to the New York elaetionst 
employed one of their locomotivee to bring the news- 
papers from Amboy, wher% the steamboat arrived in 
I wo hours and twenty-five minutes from Now York. 
The locomotive proceeded to the present termination 
of the road, 56 miles, in' 2 hours and 15 minutes, 
and with a horse and Sulkey the remaining 5 miles 
were performed iu 95 minutes, and at 13 minutes 
past 13 o'clock, the papers which left New York at 
7 o|clock, were in this city. The last five milest 
which are graded, will be completed within a short 
period, so that on any emergency, intelhgenee may 
be conveyed from city to city within five hours. It 
is not to be understood by any means, that this is tha 
maximum speed practicable on this road, for it was 
observed by the conductor who attended the line, 
that he meant to run no risk, and came at a moder- 
ate rate. 

The accuracy with which distanoes can be traver- 
sed, is shown in this instance. The speed was di- 
rected to be at the rate of 2 1-3 minutes to the mile, 
and the fifty-six miles were run at the rate of 2 41- 
100. ^ 

[From tne Philadelphia. Inquirar,] 
Railroad RkftoiTY, — Wc stated on Friday that 
the Camden and Amboy Company had actuaUy ran 
the whole distance from New York to Philadelphia 
in less than Jive Aoiire^being at the rate of tkhrty 
miles an hour for that part of the route which is be. 
tween South Amboy and Camden. 

This is undoubtedly one of the most striking laets 
connected with the progress and growth of Railroad 
travelling which has yet taken place in this seetloa 
of the country. It shows whst can be aecomplishad 
by science, rightly applied. For while it is well 
known that several natural disadvantages impair the 
speed of the Camden and Amboy Railroad maclmw- 
ry, besides part of the distance-^that betweea New 
York and S5outh Amboy— 4>eiiig water carriage, and 
therefore slow, in proportion, yet we see the two 
large cities of New York and Philadelphia now for 
the first time, brought within five hours of eaeh 
other. 
The whole distanes by this roula is ninety-foiir 
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miles, being mboat ten miles long^ than the route by 
the way of Treuton. 

The Camden and Amboy Company has done well, 
and deeervef the liberal patronage of the eommuni. 
ty. Judging also fiom what it has accomplished, 
we may be permitted to imagine what greater speed 
may be attained, on the opening of tbe Trenton 
route, which is only eighty.four miles long, and 
passes through the intermediate country without the 
cunratures, deep cuts, elevations or water sections 
which necessarily impede the speed of the Camden 
and Amboy route. At the same rate of speed, the 
journey to New York by the Trenton route, may 
be travelled in about two hourt and three quartera, 
but as the levels and directness are greater, it may 
be calculated on extraordinary occasions, at two 
kouro and ten minutea. 

This calculation may appear incredible to the 
public-— but it will be found on a strict scrutiny to be 
based on mathenMeical accuracy. Ten years ago 
who would have supposed that in 1834, the distance 
between New York and this city would have been di- 
minished tojine houre? Yet so it was on Thursday. 
We trust that with these facts before our public men 
no impediments will be allowed to prevent the open 
ing of all routes— but particularly the shortest, and 
moat direct, between our large commercial cities. 
The growing population and inierconrse of New 
York and Philadelphia will soon deomnd another 
route of communication. One will be insufficient 
for the purposes of trade and commerce, and we 
trust that no time will be Io«t in providing for the 
construction of the Trenton route especially. The 
opening of the new route will not in the slightest 
degree affect the interests, injure the prospects, or 
depreisiate the stock, of the Camden and Amboy 
Company. It will only Increase the number of trav. 
•Iters. The Camden and Amboy Company deserve 
well of the public — ^their arrangementa are on the 
meet liberal scale — thev steamboats, railroad cars 
and so forth, of the most commodious character. — 
They cannot be pot down — there is no desire to in. 
jnre a corporation that has conferred such important 
advantages upon the public ; but at the same time, 
for the sake of fair competition and honest rivalry 
and general convenience, we earnestly trust that the 
New Jeraey Legislature will act in a liberal and en* 
lightened spirit, and sanction both routes. 

^ ) 

FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

Village of Broek, — ** Before arriving at the vil. 
lage, you discover an extensive piece of water, bor- 
dered by pavilions and kiosks, highly adoined. At 
a middling sort of inn, boyond the precincts of this 
sanctuary, the traveller ^scends, and he must con. 
sider it no small favor to procure a guide to conduct 
him into the interior of this elysium. It is said that 
both the law and the usage forbid carriages from en. 
tering the street. Besides, there is a more forcible 
reason* which cannot be disputed, viz., there is no 
street; for the little lanes which separate the do. 
mains are so narrow, that they are only practicable 
to pedestrians, who rarely tread on the pretty paved 
bricks, arranged in a sort of Mosaic work, with peb. 
Ues and shells ; and a dog or a cat is seldom seen to 
tntmde on them. It is also alleged that a law for- 
merly existed which obliged passengers to take off 
their shoes before entering the street. In summer 
the alleys are covered with fine sand, disposed in 
oompartments which are frequently not disturbed for 
a whole .day, the inhabitants having but little inter- 
eoarse with each other, preferring a promenade in 
the gardens ; and when visile are paid, they have ac 
cose to their neighbors by the rear of their houses— 
a suite of toys, one more ornamented than another, 
fairy canals, and bridges intersecting them at every 
ton yards, and aerpentizing in a truly cockney taste. 
At every step you see new luxury. Here a house 
in the form of a temple, with a superstructure of 
painted deal, crowned with clay busts and wigs ; in 
another dwells a retired burgomaster, who retains a 
painter by the year to re varnish his walls daily ; a 
third has an iron gate lo his garden, which cost 10,- 
000 florins, and ugly in proportion ; in his neighbor- 
bood a boargeois of Amsterdam hae erected two co- 
lamna of Canara marble in front of a brick building 
on aqmiy at an expense of 30,000 florins. His gar- 
don exhibits three ponds, greener than his lawn, 
with evenr poseible specimen of bridge. In a wood- 
on painted iwrilHon is a priest in costuine, with legs 
erossed ana spectaoles on nose, reading his brevi. 
ary, while a fishing rod and line, suspended into the 
pond at bis side, wait for a gudgeon. On a bare and 
peaked rock, a shepherd of the Alps blows his horn, 
without prevailing on a cow in the act of cross- 
ing a bridgOff to advance one step. At the bottom 
of a masiive grove, a villager endeavors to obtain 



the favors of a coy nymph, who does not appear at 
all moved by his addresses. A ekaoeeur has been 
planted for twenty yeara, waiting ordera to shoot a 
ywild duck, stationed a few yards from the muzzle of 
(his gun, while a group of swans regard the enemy 
with the utmost eangfroid! Another amateur has 
varied the manner of showing his taste, and, imitau 
ing nature, has planted a number of yews ; and, ae 
they grow up, they are converted into chairs, lad- 
ders, wild boars, &c. Ii is difficult to retain your 
gravity in passing through this chaos of absurdity ; 
especially when you are informed by the pompous 
proprietor, that his garden is quite in the English 
style ! To sum up the account of this arsenal of 
villanous taste, — it is appreciated at its true value ; 
for no one but a citizen of Brock has any other feel- 
ing in viewing it, but as a mass of bad taste and 
absurdity. In no other part of the world hae so 
much money been expended so foolishly, yet it de. 
serves to be seen and to be praised ; for the sums 
daily expended in cleaning the canals, repairing 
the bridges and the alleys, employs a multi. 
tude of laborers. A large board is fixed on. a 
trellis, in the moot public place, containing 
the names of the proprietors who have neglected to 
make the necessary repairs ; so that the defaulters 
are kept on tbe alert to avoid this spedes of pillory, 
by seldom omitting to restore any deficiency.*' 

Anecdote of Fsncfyibe.—- *< The travellers who 
visit the Pays Bas will find in every town collec. 
tiona of pictures more or less important, and ehefa 
^mware of the old masters in many of the village 
churches. The celebrated picture of * St. Martin 
dividing his cloak with the Beggars' is in the small 
church of a village a few miles Uom Brussels. The 
history of this work is not a little interesting. Ra 
bens, it ie well known, not only recommended Van. 
dyko to visit Italy for his improvement, but furnished 
him with the means, and letters of introduction. 
While he halted for a few days at Brussels, on his 
way, there happened to be a kermeee there, into the 
merriment of which he entered with much spirit. 
At a cabaret, whose there was a ball, he saw a beau- 
tiful country girl, with whom he danced, and became 
so desperately enamored of her loveliness, that he 
followed her home to the above village ; and, con 
triving to scrape an acq>iaintance with her family, 
he thought of nothing else. In the mean lime the 
funds with which his generous patron had supplied 
him wore daily diminishing ; and he found that, un. 
less they could be replaced, it would be necessary 
to abandon his Italian expedition. In this dilemma 
he applied to the cure of the village, stating that he 
was an historical painter, and understanding that an 
altar-piece was wanted for the church, he would un. 
dertake to paint one on very moderate terms The 
priest smiled at the stripling's pretensions to exe- 
cute such a work, and put him off, saying * there 
were no funds.' Vandyke, however, ineisted on 
making the experiment, only demanding to be sup 
plied with canvaaa. * He would paint the picture,' 
he said, * and leave the price to the cure's liberality.' 
Inspired, we may easily believe, by the love and 
romance of a young heart, the foture painter of kings 
and courtiers instantly commenced his work, and 
finished it in a few weeks. The priest, though no 
connoisseur, could not help admiring the beautiful 
figure of the Saint, and sent for a friend at Brussels 
to judge of its merits. This person had aome laste, 
and recommended its purchase ; but the youth would 
neither tell his name nor fix the price of his labors. 
It is, however, said that he obtained for it 100 flo 
rins, (a considerable sum in those days,) and beiiig 
thue again envied to pursue his journey, he bid 
adieu to his dulcinea, aiid departed for Italy. This 
anecdote is given in a rare little work, ' Sketches of 
tbe Flemish Artists,' published at the Hague in 
1643." 

Pruoeian Loeme, — '* The pleasantest route to Aix. 
la-Chapelle is through Verviera, whieh is seated in a 
rieh and popnloua valley, where the principle cloth 
manufactories are eeiablished. The eloth produced 
by their looms are finer than onra, the warp and the 
woof being both of the best Saxon wool ; but they 
are mnch more costly, and therefore cannot be 
brought into competition with the English in the mar- 
ket. The King of Prussia, during the war, pretend 
ed to be our rival, and laid out enormous sums in 
establishing looms ; but he soon found that, so far 
from exporting cloth, be could not even clothe his 
army. Not being willing to aeknowledge his fail- 
ure, he ordered the webs from Leeds to have their 
selvages embroidered with the Prussian eagles !" — 
[Gor&n's Belgium.] 

BeUenden Ket*a New Language. — Mr. Bellenden 
Ker has invented a now language, which he swears 



is a very old tongue, called the Saxon Dutch. The 
truth is, it is neither very new or very old ; but has 
been brou^hi into notice by the Society for the Dif. 
fusidn of Useful Knowledge by the rejected of Nor* 
wich, Mr. Bellender Ker, who has the honor to act 
as Boote to Lord Brougham. This language is 
merely a dialect of the Morouski, in which we used 
to be considered as having gained some small profi- 
ciency; and should our readers like the specimen 
we now piit before them, we shall be happy, when 
we have become bettor known to our new allies of 
the Diffusion Society, to give them also an initiation 
into the mysteries ol the tongue. The following is a 
specimen which Bellenden gives as a first lesson : — 

*' Thel ordc hane el lori «ah umb ugbuth eism yfri 
endan diamag reatb unbugm yse Iftoo." 

Those who are quick at picking up a language 
will instantly be enabled to get tl^e art of writing, if 
not of talking, this interesting tongue. We beg to 
say, that although this language is introduced by 

Ker, it has no coimexion with the JTer-ry brogue. 

• 

Oeeee At MteAa«2mas.— The custom' of eating 
geese at Michaelmas muet have existed much longer 
than ia generally soppoeed. It Is said, we well 
know, that Queen Elizabeth was eating goose when 
news arrived of the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada, and that it has since been the custom to 
have a gooae on the table on Michaelmas-day in 
commemoration of that important event : but there 
seems to be no real cause why that sort of poultry 
should be brought to our tables at Michaelmas, nnlese 
it be that geese at Michaelmas are better than at 
other times of the year. Our ancestors were in the 
habit of eating geese on Michaelmae-day as early as 
the fifteenth century, and that fact decides the etory 
told of Elizabeth and the Spanish Armada. In 
Blount's Ancient Tenuree of Land and Jocular Cuo. 
tome of ManorOt there is an extract from the rolls, 
by which it appenrs that Johannes de lay Hay, in the 
reign of Edwaid the Fourth, took from Will. Bar- 
neby Lord of Lastres, in the county of Hereford, a 
piece or parcel of land, paying for the eame 33d. per 
annum, and a goose (mro prandio Domini in Feeth 
S* MicAaeli Archangeli) fit for the Lord's dinner on 
Michaelmas-day. 

A Lapland Beauty. — By the beginning of June, 
LinnsBus found himself among awanips, torrents, and 
woods, occasionally accompanied by a Laplander as 
guide, and now and then incurring dangers which 
would have damped the ardor of a less enthusiastic 
traveller. On one of these occasions, after wander- 
ing a long time in a labyrinth of marshee, be was 
met by a woman, whom be describes as presenting 
a very extraordinary appearance. Her statue was 
very diminutive ; her face of the darkest brown, from 
tbe effects of smoke ; her eyes dark and sparkling ; 
her eyebrows black ; her pitchy colored hair 
hung loose about her bead, and on it ahe wore a 
flat red cap. ** O thou poor man !" quoth she, 
** what hard destiny can have brought the ehither, to 
a place never visited by any one before 7 This is 
the first Hme I ever beheld a stranger. Thou miser- 
able creature ! how didst thou come, and whither 
wilt thou go 7" Linnaeus entreated her to point out 
some way by which he might continue his journey. 
** Nay, man," said she, ** thou hast only to go the 
same way back again ; for the river overflows so 
much, it is not possible for thee to proceed further in 
this direction. From ne thou hast no assistance to 
expect in the prosecution of thy journey, as my hus- 
band, who might:have helped thee, is ill." The tra- 
veller begged of her something to eat, and after 
much difficulty procured a small cheese. He was 
obliged to retrace his steps through the marshes ; and, 
when almost exhausted by hunger and fatigue, at 
length reached the house of a poor curate, where 
his wants were supplied. — ^[EMinburgh Cabinet Libra- 
ry. No. XVL Lives of Eminent Zoologists, from 
Aristotle to Linnasus inclusive.] 

Leeaon to Married Ladiee, — *'A curious cause has 
been lately tried at Bruges, tbe decision of which 
has thrown xhtfemmee couoertee of foreign cotmtriea 
into a panic. A Greek, married to an English wo- 
man, and established at Bruges, got into difficulties, 
and quitted the country without paying his debu. — 
His creditors sued bis wife in her maiden name for 
the amount, and threw her into prieon. A high- 
minded chivalrous Englishman, also living at Bruges, 
espoused the poor lady's causs, supposing the arrest 
was illegal ; but, though the best counsel that the 
city afforded pleaded the caae, it was decided against 
her, with costs of suit, it appearing that such is the 
law of Belgium, and that • any married woman, par* 
ticipating in her husband's expenses, is liable to the 
payment of debts thus contracted ; and, if insolvont, 
10 imprisonment.' "—{Gordon's Holland.] 
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FiritiiU EnjojimeiitM. — I dearly lovo wlist 
be called Rreeido aDjoymenta. Mnaic '. — yet, i 
cidcdly IB, or ought lo bo, one ; »nd • young lady 
employed in lbs eiarciae or Ibat axquiiite talent, 
fur (he purpaee of aaothing or enliveniog the deat 
liomi circle, ia ef ar an object of inlereal and aflec- 
lioH. How dfllicioua are aome cfanraweel ballade 
•ung in tbe aofl twilight — papa and mamma tranquilly 
lieieaing to the well ramenibered nolea oi ■' '"' 
winter ia pael," "The Bitka of Endermay," o 
thrilling combinalLon of aento and aoiind in tlie ' 
ile of Erin," and then blaaiing Gud for having i_ 
them on itnapoKod cbild, who, ihougb it may be riefa, 
and young, and beamifal, dorivaa mora delight Iram 
their approval than from ihe apptauee arthe gay end 
biUliani. 

Books ! — what pleaeure do ihey doI impart I 
Quiek-^raw the curtaina— iha circular taUe a little 
nearer the lire ; Emily, lbs dear little Emily, on he 
own particular riool at mamma's Teet, her tine doll i 
lior lap, which iba ii itaalibily undreiiing, leat pap 
■hauld be ebocked el eeaing il en robe denuil; Mai 
tha, the good naluied Mariha, arranging aome floH 
era in her horliit liceve; Rebecca, the aage, th 
wieo young woman of llie family, pondering ovi 
"The Foreign Review," or the laat "Quarlerly, 
or the aound yet laughing "Blackwood," or my ei 
peeial favorlLe "The Britiah Magaiiiie 1" mnmm 
iDvetligating the con tenia of a "Tidy," that newl 
invented receplacle of torn clulhaa, aighing over poi 
tiooa of the dilapidated wardrobe of eeven children ; 
papa taming the leavea of a muaty folio, the atock. 
book of the household for various purpoeea ; while 
Alfred, the eldeat hope of the family, atrelches hii 
feel on Pompey's ailky enai, and lospeB over and ovei 
an aged nawapapei, from which (ailiy fellow) bt 
luiowe he con derive no infarmeiion. Gentle reader : 
— fancy auch a scena, in a couutry mansion, some 
forty or aiiiy nailaa from London, at Ihe beginniDg ol 
November ; and lancy also, old Daniel, or old Jo- 
seph, or old Samuel — any old aervanl will do — enter- 
ing with a parcel, a Londun paicel ol books ! Just 
ftncy tha delight such an eveul must occaaic 
■uch a party, who are all, with the riccpiion of-T 
ma, who baa loo much to think of, and Emily, 
does nol think at alt, aomewhat iDcAiDOrrnuA; how 
charming ! a parcel containing Ihe best of Calbutn' 
publicationa, far those eeniora ot the parly who ougb 
to know how the proceedings of the literary woil 
•re conducted ; books from Weslly and Davia, til for 
the Sabbath and lha aerioue ; and euoh charming 
pretty looking Ihinga from Hailaa and Harris, aa 
make eveo Emily forget her doll. A heap of delight- 
ful annuals for thoee who love pretty picturea and i 
tional amuaemenla. How much are we indebted 
them during the winter eveninge, when out of doora 
the aaow is deep, and the wind piercing ! 

I might Bay, and with truth loo, ihaffcr very 111. 
tie maaters and miaaes, a quiet game of biindman'i 
buffiaaeaaonableal Chriatmaa lime, pariicalarly when 
a ateady parson is pieaenl to call " lire" and preve 
miachicr; though I almoal fear ihailoeipreaesacb 
upinion ia likaly to bring me into disrepute with the 
young elegantet, tad those amait juvenile genlli 
who come under Iho denominsiion of litllt dandiet— 
Iroubleaome monkies ', I could heitet, by a Iboi 
Band limes, endure a good romping boy, than 
mincing, finikin, perking, bowing, simpering Jemmy 
Jesaamy, with kidded handa, perfumed handkerchief, 
and empty head. But I am sure all little creatures 
loly.polya under eight, will forgive mc, ay, and lovi 
me loo, for tolerating blind man's-bufT. 

I am sorry that needle-work goes out of (ashion, 
it ia a genllewomanty amusement, and ought not ti 
be neglocled, panlcularly by those who have man] 
brolhern and sisters, and whose parenia are not rich 
Many girU, I am aorry lo say, despise their needle, 
and affect 10 think work nnl^i oucupBlion for genteel 
or inlelleciunl beings. 1 both grieve for, and am 
angry with auch miasea. I can leli ihem that many 
of our higb.bom noble ladies employ their finger* in 
framing elalbee for the poor and deaolaio widows 
and orpbana of our dislrcssed couniry. Anii I can 
also Icll them that ihe lensibls and instructive Haf. 
land, Ihe playful and highly gifted Mlifurd, ay, and 
even the graceful and elegant Landon, think il no 
diagrace toferm ihemaelvas the garbs in which ihey 
are always fascinating, because alwaye onaffacted. 
One advantage of the generality of female occupa- 
tion is, that Ihe mind mo be engaged either in hear. 
ing or reflecting, when the fingera are employed in 
plain work, or even ia embroidery ; and nothing is 
more delightful than a party enlivened by alternate 
reading aiid muaie, where the graaler number are 
not loo fine to be industriaus. — {Mti- Hall's Chroni 
•!«■ of a SebMl Room.j 
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AMERICAil INSTITi;' 
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in with no onlinary satisractjon 
again bring before the notice of our 
3 of the most useful and import 
ions, improvements, and disp 
American ingenuity and industry, ei 
at this annual fete — an eshibilioii ii 
way honorable to us aa a nation, ant 
lated by the competition it offers, and 
wards it bestows, to render us aiile in 
to vie in all our manu&ctureB a 
chanical skill with any nation on tl 
of the globe. 

America has great reason to be p 
her numerous institutiona for foster 
ent aud ingenuity, her seminaries of 
ing, and her philanthropic institut 
every section of the Union, but to nt 
posterity be more indebted than the 
ticHi now under our oolice. It pros 
laste for the cultivation of the arta a 
ences — gives a spur to industry am' 
classes — and has been the means ofb 
into notice individuals of modest mei 
without a similar institution woul 
known full well 

The steep where Fane's prood templeshine* i 

now many s soul sn 

Has felt the inRnence oT mal^ptant alar — 
And waaed with IbnuDe an eternal war, 
Checked by the Ibice of pride, or envy 'a fiow 
Or poverty's nnooDquerable bar." 
It offers, too, by its annual exhibil 
le meeting of so many of the in| 
and scientific of our land, an opportui 
' 'nierchange of tdeaa, which inusi 
I great gratification, and when 
by those feelings of patriotism whi 
ever be found predominant in the bn 
men of talent, must be productive o 
benefit to our country. 

'c are gratified to learn that the 
of visilants this year quite equalled 
any former one, and we most cordial 
that this, as well aa inatilutiwis of a 
nature, may "goon and prosper." — 






KTHIBITBD. 

Steam Engine and Sugar Mill — C 
3^ inches bore, 4 j inches stroke ; vi 
beatn, 13} inches long, from centre to 
connecting rod, IS^ inches long ; era 
connecting rod, 2^ inches long ; dy w 
inches diameter : air pump next to c] 
tbrce pump in the centre; injection fl 
cocks between ibn two centre stand ard 

Eipe from boiler lo feed cock ; boiler, 2k 
mg, 13 inches diameter, of copper. 
Spur wheel for sugar mill, 16 inches 
ter ; pinion, 1} inches diameter ; 3 roll 
stands for sugar mill ; rollers, bi inchf 
3^ inchesdiameter; the driving wheelsfo] 
are the same diameter from the pilch 
till! rollers. This mill is connected yt 
engine by a coupling attached to th 
wheel, which worKS m the pinion alia 
Ihe fly wheel of the engine. 

The Draughl and Model of a Ship, 4i 
awD by C. G. Selfridge, of Boston, fej 
g 4 difierent plans of the ship. 1st, 
pinn, which represents the ship as loofcii 
lier brusilsiile ; shows Iho place for lli« 
the shnpe of the cut- water, rudder, dtc. 
of the section lines, diagonni lines, b 
line, throat of the floors, &e. lid, . 
breadth plan, which represents the ahif 
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__._! roqnired. "Hie demsod Ibr 
then last jeer whs gievmi thui could be sup. 
pIM in time, and they have undureone n very 
peat improveoMnt this jrear, both in utilitv 
wad qtpearanea, which is » farther recommend- 

J. L. MotI, Ist preminin for Office Stoves — 

• dqiloma. 
JaiBW WiUoN, id premium for Office Stoves 

—4 diploma. 

N. Whitman, let premium for Parlor Grates 
— a silver medal. 

Bdwwd Smjlie, 2d preminm for Park 
Grates — a diploma. 

fL H. FolglBrt for autbraoite Globe Stoves — 

• diploma. 
PlMt & Treadwell, Albany, Parlor Stove for 

wood— a dniloma. 

F. Van l^sael, fiw a Cooking Stove— s diplo. 
ana. 

Joe) Curtis, for a coal Cooking Stove— a di- 
irioma. 

Stebards Jc Damerel, Cooking and Office 
Store*— a diploma. 

H. S. & J. S. OoU, 1st preminm for Portable 
BakeOvana— adqilcmia. This oven is eon- 
■tEtwled for preventing the loas of heat, be- 
ing made double, (the oialaria) of tin — 



i, other thin metal 'plate,) with 
two of £tom ^we 
inch, ao that between tbe tx 
the top, and on all sides, there may be confined 
__.struction of the oven gives i' 
firmness and durabilTcy. 

The furnace is in the centre, between tbi 
doors or ends of the oven, passes through it, 
is put in at the top, and projects a little below 
the bottom. , The fuel is put in at the top, 
which has a cover, (as represented in the first 
;) tbe drRUght enters (as represented in tbe 
lecut) infront, just under tbe bottom. The 
•idea of tbe furnace are represented in the se- 
cond cut, by the two lines near the centre. 
The circle represents the smoke or gage pipe, 
hich ascends behind the oven. The furnace 
about two inches thick, is nearly as wide as 
le oven, so that it divides it into two parts : it 
holds about eight quarts of coal, which is suffi- 
cient to bake at least thirty-two loavei of bread. 
To prevent the heat from operating unequal- 
ly, there is a contrivance introduced for regu- 
lating the heat, by producing what is called by 



Illation of heated air. 
Those several pieces running parallel with tbe 
famace, and near it, represent a verticai for- 
tHitat, in so many ^iecea. The air between 
this partition atid the furnace becomea imme- 

Fig. 26. 




dintely heated ; it then rises, of course ; and as 
each piece of the partition is set back towards 
the furnace a proportionable distance, (as is 
seen in the cut,) the lieated air will enter be- 
tween the several shelves and pass towards the 
door over the arlicles on one shelf and^ under 
[hose on tbe other, by which the heat will be 
absorbed, so that tbe air will become cooler 
when it reaches tbe door, where,'_by [prepon- 
derance, it will iiatiind tbrougb the space (re- 
presented in the out) to the bottom, when it 
will be re-heated, and so on. This contrivance 
for producing circulation has never before 
been known, sud from this the oven derives 
its chief advantage, ae it will operate equal- 
ly well, though several stories hizh. In this 
oven the lower shelf is made double, contain- 
ing confined air. This prevents what is on 
the shelf from being burned at tbe bottom. It 
is made thicker tbe front side next to the door, 
HO that its under side may be an inclined plane. 
The furnace is round, and is located under this 
shelf, entirely in tbe oven, e^icept the part 
whicli catches the ashes. The partition in 
is the same as in the other. It will be 
that the heated air must be carried to the 
back side of tbe oven, where it will ascend as 
. tbe other, and the operation will be the 

H. Nott & Co., 2d premium for Portable 
Bake Ovens — a diploma. 

Graham's Stove, — as represented by the 
subjoined cuts. We have before us several 
testimonials from persons who have had it in 
use soma time, who all concur in stating that 
it fully answers their expectations. It is 
cheap — simple in its construction — neat in its 
appearance — and economical as to the quantity 
of foel consumed. 



Naylor'sCoal Cookinsf Stove, acknowledged 
the best article of the Kind ever bronght into 
the maricet. Tbe demand having been exten- 
. and the improvements great this year, 
will be a further recommendation to it. The 
improvements are a greater increase and equali- 
zation of heat to tbe boilers, a greater facility 
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in cooking, econotnj in fuel, and a total pre. 
TentiTe of the daet taiaiag from coal. 

A Model of a Cooking Stove, invented by Dr. 
Pajme, 13 Beekman at., Now-York ; quite ni 
vel in its operation. I'he ^te, or rurnace, i 
which the wood, or eoni, is burned, lurne hi 
rizonlBlly under a ehallow beai chamber, of 
circular form, on which the cooking vessela ai 
placed, which rnablea the Cook to put tlie most 
intense heat nnder the vessel, or vessels, that 
most require it, the burning flurface of the fuel 
coming in immediate contact with the bottom I 
of the vessels, whilst the heated air from the! 
furnace, or grate, by an ingenious nnd compact 
arrangement, passes from the furnaire under 
all the vessels, in a circle, before it escapes ' 
th? stove pipe, which is placed in the centi 
the circle. The range, or grate, is so ' 
Btructed as to aflbrd ample and convenient 
room for roasting and broiling, without < 
pying a space more than 3 feet square. The 
stove may stand on legs, or be suspended. 
Cabinet Ware. 

J. C. Jenckes, a Carriage Chair fur an luva- 
lid — a diploma. A very ingenious contrivance, 
by which sick persons iire able to move them. 
Mlves from room to room, and also alter their 
position of sitting. 

A splendid Perspective Pier Table, inlaid 
with upwards of one hundred and fifty piects 
«f wood of dinerent shades and colors, so nr- 
Tanged as to appear like solid blocks or boxes, 
in whatever position you may stand to view it : 
manufactured by Wm. Fulcher, No. 88 Elm 
■treat, New- York. 



W. Woolley, for a Sab Bedstead, made by 
E. 8. Woolley, and Frieze Window Covering- 
diploma. 

J. A. Patterson, fine inlaid Lop for Centre Ta. 
le — B silver medal. 

J. H. Farrand, for Sjiring Window Blinds — a 

diploma. Mr.F. exhiliiti'd a figure of a Pagoda 

' Temple, made in the form of a hexagon—as 

model intended (o illustrate at one view, by 

revolving on its centre, blinds for windows, 

both on an imnroved principle, and of original 

ntion, and classed under the following 

Inside spring blinds, adapted either for li 
transparencies, maps, &.c. ; 

Sun shades for outside, made to suit i 

nt forma of windows, which eflectually 
screen the rays of thp sun, and ventilate the 
rooms in hot weallnr ; 

Dwarf Venpiian blinds, with vertical r 
ment, striped Veni^tian and falling bood ; 

'fhe painted Venetian blind diflers from the 
old plan, inasmuch hs it lins an extrn lalh re- 
volving on two rollers, centred in the top lath, 
which han^B in a horizontal position, there- 
by preventing the line either to cut or slip 
from tha pullies, which being vertical to the 
holes in tne siais fficilitale the turning of the 
blind, beaidas efTiictually screening the rajs of 

■ight. 

Fine Artu. 
Original Busts of McDonald Clark, the poet, 
nd a Dead Infant, both sculptured by James 
V. Stout — silver medal. 
These busts are stood on pedestals of 



Scagliols marbloi and are maDDlaetnrad by 
Clark&Donghertj.WHaiDeraleystreet. Tliay 
are, in point of strength, dur&lnlit*, riehneaa 
of tint, vein and polish, fkc aimdea of tbeir 
originals, and what greaUy enhances theirralne 
is the barrenness of the primitive quarriea, 
among which are the lapis laiula, rosea broa- 
tido, yellow antiane, £lc., and the cost is fma 
w-sixlb to one-uiird of their models. 

J. W. Dod^e, Ist premium for Miniattire 
Pamting — a diploma. 

J. James, 1st premium for Stained and Burnt 

laas — a diploma. 

Smith Sl Crane, Ist premium for Wvod 
Carving — a diploma. 

Mrs. Springsteet, ls( pramium for ftoatod 
embossed Flower Work — a silver roedsl. 

Miss Harris, Ist premium for Shell Flowar 
Work— a silver medal. 

W. J. Hubaid, 1st premium for Portrait 
Painting — a diploma. 

Edward D. Marchsitt^ 2d premium for Por- 
trait Painting—a diplotns. ■ ' ' 

J. W. HilC 1st premium,' for water colored 
Landacape and Marine PainUii^':— a diploRia. 

Hiss E. Johnson, 2d premHim for water 
colored Landscape Painting-fa diplonw, 

T. Chambers, 3d premium for w«ter colored 
Marine Painting— a diploma,' 

Noel Delregney, Is preaaium for Oil Land. 
ssape Painting — a diploma.- '- 

Hyatt k Smith, 2d premium': for^ Oil Land, 
scape Painting — a diploma. 

W. Esgleson, 1st prenuum'Wf Sculpture in 
Marble — a diploma. ' ■^'' 

R. J. Brown, 2d premium' JRtC^SE^Iptura in 
Marble — a diploma. 

George Endicott, two Portraila of Daniel 
Webster and Doctor De Witt, in Lithograph, a 
fine specimen of that art in point of executimi 
and likeness — a diploma. 

W. Thompson, Ist premium for Engraving 
— a silver medal. ' 

George Bird, 1st premium on Imitation Wood 
and Marble — a silver medal. 

E. Ramsbottom, 2d premium on Imitation 
Wood and Marble — a diploma. 

Joseph De Oroot, 2d premium on Imitation 
Wood and Marble— « diploma. 

Town Davis, fine specimen of Architectural 
Drawing, (the New Custom.Houss)— a di- 

8te[^n H. Gimber, fine specimen of Maz- 
zotinto GngraTing— rS diploma. 

Miss Margaret Ackerman, for a Painting 
on Velvet — a diploma. 

Miss Cornelia Loomls, aged 13 years, for 3 
Wreaths Embossed Work — a diploma. 
Book* and Stationary. 

The best specimen of Typograpbv exhibited 
was Sparks' Life and Writings otSVashington, 
exhibited by Monson Bancroft, from the Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

Second best siwcimen of Typ<^taphy, By- 

n's Works, published by Geoi^e Dearborn, 
elegantly bound by H. & H. Grimn. 

Beet specimen of Blank Account Books, ex- 
hibited by Wm. Minns ; the ruling very neal 
and perfect, and the binding, particularly of two 

ilumes, highly fiuiahed and in good style. 

Second best specimen of BlanK Books, by D. 
Felt k Co., four very elegsnt specimens, as to 
ruling and binding. 

Best specimen of Book Binding ; Books of 
Common Prayer, bonnd by L. Turner. 

Second best specimen of Book^Binding, by 
H.&H. Griflin. 

Best specimen of Sealing Wax; a great Ta. 
riety of beautiful sai^ples, plain and variegalad 
colors, by D. Felt & Co. 

Beat specimen of Manufactured ftuilla, by D. 
Felt Jl Co. 

Best specimen of Maps, by Mitchell, Pbihi- 
delpbia. 

^ -cond best specimen of Maps, by D. H, 

.', N. Y.; H large and elegant Map of tha 

State of New. York, with Plans of the cities 

id most important towns in the State. 

The following articles were worthy of par- 
ticular notice : 
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The National Portrait Ga)lery» pablished bv 
M. Bancroft, press of Wm. Van Norden. Al- 
ihoug^ it may be thought that this work falls 
more immediately under the department of the 
Fine Arts, this committee cannot omit to notice, 
with high approbation, the style of its execu- 
ti<m, wmch is highly creditable to the publish- 
ers, and a faTori3^1e specimen of the progress 
of the arts in this country. 

Book of Common Prayer, published bv R. 
Bartlett & S. Kaynor, press or Wm. Van Nor- 
dcQ, a Tery neat and beautiful edition. 

Afitchell's Reference and Distance Map of 
tbe United States, exhibited by C. Mould, agent, 
165 Broadway, is a work which merits particu- 
lar notice for its correct and handsome execu- 
tion, and minuteness and variety of detail. It 
is accompaniecL by a volume (324 pages) of ex- 
planatory references, containing also a mass 
of important topographical and statistical in- 
formation. 

A fine specimen of Portable Writing Desk 
and Dressing Case, bv Thomas Luff & Co. 

Very superior Binders' and Paste Boards, by 
J. B. Oheeseman. 

Music and Musical Instruments. 

Rosewood Cabinet Piano Forte, No. 401, 6 
octaves, with patent piccolo action, and cylin- 
der fhll, manufactured by Firth dc Hall, No. 
1 Franklin square. Silver medal. 

One 8 keyed silver banded coeoawood flute, 
with patent roller springs, elastic cushion 
keys, and C dc C silver plates ;. 

Also, one 8 keyed silver banded coeoawood 
flute, with elastic cushion keys, common 
springs, C & C silver plates. Both the flutes 
manufactured as above. 

Two Piano Fortes, by John Osborne. The 
only difference in the two musical instruments 
is, the one is what is called by makers Freneli 
Grand Action, and the other Cnglish Grand Ac- 
tion. The above names are given them by 
vray of classification or designation, as they are, 
in pait, copied from those two nations, in their 
original mode of mechanism. Gold medal. 

Bridffland & Jardine, 2d premium on Square 
Piano rorte — a silver medal. 

Bridgland dc Jardine, 2d premium on Cabinet 
Work, rose-wood Piano Forte Cases— -diploma. 

C. H. Eiseubrant, Baltimore, 1st premium 
on Flutes and Clarionets — a silver medal. 

Rounberg dc Schroeder, 2d premium on 
Flutes and Clarionets — a diploma. 

C. G. Christman, for workmanship for an 
improved Flute— a diploma. 

C. A. Eisenbrant, for a Brass Horn — a di- 
ploma* 

G. Godene, for double Bass Viol — a diploma. 
India Rubber Chods. 

Cu>tain L. Norcross' Water Dress— com. 
posed of a lead cap, which encloses the head, 
<if 75 lbs. weight, and one foot in diame- 
ter, with a small glass in front, for the ob- 
ject of vision. The lower part has an open- 
mg, the edges of ,whieh rest on the shoulders 
and finont and back of the chest equally. 

The dress is made entire of India rubber 
oloth, with arms, gjoves, legs, and feet, and 
made to fit loose. The end that joins to the 
lower part of the cap or helmet is made like 
the mouth of a bag. The operator draws it 
on whole, and then the upper part, or mouth, 
is tied close around the lower edge of the cap. 
Weights of lead are attached to the feet, of ten 
jpounds each. Frem the top of the helmet there 
M a pipe as long as, or longer than, the water 
is deep, which the operator is ooing to work 
in, attached to an air pump. This is the air 
vsifreahing, or supply pipe ; another pipe, firom 
the helmet to the top of the water, is the dis- 
charge nipe. In the latter, there is a fiat portion, 
about, mches long, made by stitchmg two 
flat pieces ef sole leather together on the 
edges, situated about 6 inches from the helmet, 
and this constitutes the safety valve. On this 
valve, the pressure of the water acts so as to 
prevent the escape of air flrom the dress, till the 
air, surrounding the body firom the fingers to the 
toes, is more dense than the water, then a 
proper portion of the air eseiq^es through the 



valve, and goes up to the surface, along the 
discharge tube. 

Boston and Lynn India Rubber Company, 
1st premium for India Rubber Goods— a silver 
medal. C. C. Nichols, 9S Fulton street, agent. 

Also, firom the India Rubber Factory, Rox- 
bury, AIa8s.(warranted water and air tight) — 

liadies' India Rubber Camlet Cloaks ; Gen- 
tlemen's Drab Pantaloons imd Surtouts ; Life 
Preservers ; Silk Air Cushion ; Ladies' Pru- 
nelle Shoes — a diploma. ' ,H. A. Winslow, 66 
Maiden lane, agent. 

Carriages, <J«. 

Isaac Blix dc Sons, a very handsome Stan- 
hope, with improvements in manner of put- 
ting on tires, worthy of particular notice ; the 
rundle behind ii| weU arranged for servant, or 
can be closed at pleasure — a silver medal. 

Isaac Mix and Sons, one carriage, tum-over 
seat Stanhope, a well made and convenient arti- 
cle for a family. A;diploma. 

I. Cooke dc Sons, one double seat Phieton. 
This carriage is so constructed that it can be 
used as a barouche, with a top to close all 
round, or as a double seat Pheton ; by taking 
off the driver's seat and turning tl^ front seat 
to face the horses, the top can be thrown down 
or removed at pleasure. A silver medid. 

I. Cooke & Sons, a very handsome Buggy 
Waggon — a difdoma. 

Peter L. Donaldson, Newark^ N. J., for Gig 
lxIcs — a diploma. 

Gold, Silver^ Plate, Jewelry, <f«. 

Mullen & Ackerman, for specimen^ of filagree 
jewelry — a diploma. W. J. Mullen, of ^e same 
firm, has been awarded a medal for two gold 
watch dials. Mr. M. deserves great credit for 
the perfection to which he has brought the 
American manufacture of this article. He was 
the first in this country to attempt their prepa- 
ration, and now executes them in a style equal 
to any that can be imported. 

James Thompson, 2d premium for Silver 
Pitchers — a silver medal. 

Richards, 1st premium on Patent Spring 
Gold Spectacles*— a diploma. 

Robinson, Jones dc Co., 1st premium for 
plain and fine gilt chased and fancy buttons 
—a silver medal. AUwater, Parker dc Wilson, 
No. 8 Piatt street, agents. 

Aekerman's Lithometallic, or Jewel-pointed 
Pen, is a gold pen, with points made of a valua- 
ble jewel, and one of its peculiar advantages is 
that it cannot be corroded by ink, and may be 
used a long time without bemg at all injured or 
impaired by use. 

After a little experience, a good writer will 
prefer it to the steel pen, as the ink flows more 
freely, and his hand-vnriting will be uniformly 
the same, and resemble more Uiat of the quill 
pen. It is made portable for the pocket, and 
vrill be found, to persons travelling, a very use- 
ful and convenient article. 

We defer (at the request of Mr. Williamson, 
the inventor,) giving a description of the new- 
ly invented graduating silver steel pen, which 
received the premium of a gold medal. 

Marquand & Co., 1st premium fi>r Silver 
Pitchers, Spoons, and Forks— a silver medal. 

Jared L. Moore, for fine specimen of Gold and 
Silver Spectacles. 

Leather, Boots, Shoes, <f«. 

Sherill & Reed, Salisbury Centre, Herkimer 
county, 1st premium for hemlock tanned Sole 
Leather--« diploma. Thomas Brooks & Sons, 
agents. No. 6u Vesey street. 

Quackenboss, Wydkoop k. Co., 2d premium 
for hemlock tanned Sole Leather^-a diploma^ 

W. Leek, 1st premium for oak tanned Sole 
Leather — a diploma. Isaac BuUard, agent. 

F. K. Boughton, Utica, Ist premium for Ou 
ter aod Seal Skin Caps^a diploma. For sale 
at 16S Water street. 

J. W. Brodie, 1st premium for dressed Otter 
Skins—m diploma. 

J. D. Williams, Ist premium on dressed 
Muskrat Skins^-a diploma. 

S. C. Smith, fine specimen of lined India 
Rubber Shoes — a diploma. 

J. G. Vandenburg, 33 Wall street, fiae speci. 



men of water proof Gum Elastic Boots--a di- 
ploma. 

T. Lane &. Son, 1st premium for Ladies* 
Boot and Dress Slippers— a diploma. 

Alexander Clark, 1st premium on Gentle- 
men's Calf Skin Boots— a diploma. 
Cloths, Cassimerest <f«. 

Denny Manufiusturing Company, Oxford, 
Mass., 1st premium for supernne black uid 
blue Cloths-^ gold medal. Steele, Wolcott & 
Co., 62 Pine street, agents. 

Afiddlesex Company, Lowell, Mass., 2d pre- 
mium for superfine black Cloth — a silver me- 
dal. Steele, Wolcott & Co. 62 Pine St., agents. 

Wethered & Brothers, Baltimore, 3d pre- 
mium for superfine blue Cloths—* diploma, 
Steele, Wolcott & Co., 62-Pine street, agents. 

Daniel Buck, Lawville, Lewis county, N. Y., 
1st premium for American Saxony Wool — a 
diploma. Steele, Wolcott & Co., d2 Pine St., 
agents. 

Wethered & Brothers, Baltimore, 1st pre- 
mium for black Cassimeres — a sUver m eitol. 
Steele, Wolcott & Co., Pine street, agents.^^^^ 

Middlesex Company, Lowell, Mass., 2d pre- 
mium for black Cassimeres — a diploma. Steele, 
Wolcott & Co., 62 Pine street, agents. 

Dick & Sanford, Newtown, Conn., 1st pre- 
mium for Satinets — a diploma. Charles N. 
Mills, 44 Pine street, agent. 

John Wilde & Co., Bloomfield, N. J., Ist pre- 
mium for White Flannels— a silver medal. J. 
Wilde, No. 12 Gold street, New-York. 

A. Robinson, Fall River, Mass., 1st premiwn 
for Prints— a gold medal. Brovni,^Brothers & 
Co., 68 Pine street, agents. 

Louisdale Company, R. L, 1st premiumlfbr 
Nankeens — a diploma. Lawrence & Trimble, 
51 Pine street, agents. 

Paul M. P. Durando, Ist premium for Boys' 
Clothing — a diploma. 

Home, Shepard & Fisher, a piece of Bleach- 
ed Cotton Flannel — a diploma. L. Holbrook & 
Co., 53 Pine street, agents* 

Premiums or diplomas were also awarded 
fbrjthe following : 

Wm. T. WiUard, for Covering for Vault 
Grate— a diploma. 

John WooUey, 1st premium for Roofing— a 
dij^ma. 

£. B. Sweet, 2d premium for Roofing— a 
diploma. 

Peck dc Lannuier, 1st premium for Beaver 
Hats — a diploma. 

A. & A. Bancker, 2d premium for Beaver 
Hats— -a diploma. 

J. M. Henderson, 1st premium for Silk Hats 
— a diploma. 

Hyatt dc Smith, 1st premium for Sign Paint- 
ing — a diploma. 

John M. Brown, 2d premium for Omamantal 
Sign Paintinff — a diploma. 

J. F. Haius, Ist premium for Ornamental 
Sign Painting— a diploma. 

Judah A. liCe, 1st premium for Plain and 
Ornamental Penmanship— a diploma. 

S. Andrews & Co., Perth Amboy, 1st pre- 
mium for Combination Lock,* invented by S. 
Andrews— a silver medal. 

J. G. Pierson & Brothers, 1st premium for 
Wood Screws— a diploma. 

T. & B. Rowland, Philadelphia, 1st premium 
for Mill Cross-Cut and Pit Saws and Shovels 
and Spades — a silver medal. Edward Field, 
No. 1 Flatt street, agent. 

Lewis McKee & Co., PI]rniouth, Conn., 1st 
premium for Chest and Cabinet Locks—* 
diploma. Atwell, Baker k, Wilson, agents. 
No. 3 Piatt St. 

W. Hunt &. Co., Domrlass, Mass., 1st pre- 
mium for Axes and Hatchets*— a diploma. 
Af ents, Hubbard and Casey, No. 48 Exchange 
Place. 

Johnson & Co., 1st premium for Cosmetics, 
Fancy Soap and Perfumery— a diploma. 

O. S. Williams, 1st premium for Travelling 
Trunk — a diploma. 

R. R. Chamber, 2d premium for Traveling 
Trunk— a diph>ma. 

4 ^m ^^V9 ^^wea^^a^s^^i^w^ 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

MkMOIM of the IdlFS AND COKRBSPONDIMCB OF 

Havnah Moou ; by Wm. Robs&ts. 3 toIs. New 
York : Harper ^ Broihert. --We hastily mentioiied 
th«M Folaraet last waek* and have lince looked 
into them with much inlereat ; though to aay truth, 
there ie aometlUDg too much of them. 

The great charm of them ie the collection of let. 
ters from conspicuous persona, with whom, during 
a period of nearly sixty years, Hannah Moore lived 
on terms of great familiarity and friendship. These 
present a lively and striking view of the times : they 
. are fall of anecdote, nay gossip ; and on that very 
account, as viewed in contrast with the character, 
— in later life almost ascetic, — ef the lady, and with 
that of her literary labors,-— are the more striking. 

Garrick, Johnson, Walpole, Burke, of a past age, 
with Wilberforce and all his virtuous associates of 
our day, constitute a few of the bright names that 
grace these pages. 

We have heretofore made extracts from these 
volumes. We now add a few more ; and first flrom 
Garrick's sprightly pen. 

Eeeext July 9, 1777. 

Mr DBAaiST of Hannahs. — You must have thoughi 
me lest, mad, or dead, that I have not sent you a 
morsel of affection for eon»e time. I have an ex- 
case, it there can be any for the neglect of such a 
friend ! We are now with Mr. Rigby and eomo 
ladies, our particular friends, by the sea-side ; and 
whUe 1 am writing this in my dressing room, I see 
no less than fifty vessels under sail, and one, half an 
hour ago, saluted ua wiCh thirtaen guns Among 
all the news, foreign and flomestic, that travel 
through and about Bristol, have you not beard that 
Mre. Qarrick and I were eeparated ? Tell the truth, 
dear Nine, and shame you know whom. To our 
very great surprize, a great friend ol ours came from 
London ; and to his greater surprise, found us 
laughing over our tea under our walnut-tree ; he 
took me aside, and told me it was alt over the town, 
from Hyde Park corner to White chapel dunghill, 
that I had parted with Mrs. Garrick. You may 
easily suppose this was great matter of mirth to us. 
We imaged somebody bad had a mind to joke 
with our friend, but upon inquiry we found that such 
a report had been spread ; but, to comfort your 
heart, be assured that we are still ss much imited 
as ever, and are both so well, that there is a pros, 
pect of dragging on our clogs for some years to 
come. Col man ia preparing his comedy of four 
acta, called the ** Suieide,** a very dangerous sub- 
ject, but- the actors aay it must have great success. 

My theatrical curiosity diminishes daily, and my 
vanity as an author, is quite extinct ; though by tbe 
by, I have written a copy of verses to Mr. Baldwin, 
the member for Shropshire, upon his attack upon 
me in the House of Commons. He complained that 
a celebrated gentleman was admitted into the boose 
when every body else was excluded, and that Iglo- 
ried in my eituatUm, Upon these last words my 
muse has taken flight, and with success. I have de- 
scribed the different speakers, and, it is said, well, 
and strong, and true. I read them to Lord North, 
Lord Gower, Lord Weymouth, Mr. Rigby, d(o«, and 
they were all pleased. If I hsve time before I am 
obliged to send awav this long letter, yon shall have 
the first copy, thougn you must take care not to suf- 
.fer them to go from your own hands. I have, upon 
my word, given them to nobody. Burke and Mr. 
Townshend behaved nobly upon the occasion. The 
whole house groaned at poor Baldwin, who is reck, 
oned, par exeeUenee, the dullest man in it ; and a 
question was going to be put. to give me an exclo. 
sive privilege to go in whenever I pleased. In short, 
I am a much greater man than I thought. 

Whenever I receive your story I s&ll con it oter 
most janmarcifnlly. My wife this moment tells me 
that i must send you e double portion of her love ; 
and aha baa added, that if the vinegar is but half as 
sharp aa your pen, or as your temper is sweet, she 
shall be most thankful for it. There is German wit 
for you. I shall deliver the overflowings of your 
heart to her in all the purity of affection. We are 
going to Lady Spencer's, for ten days, in half sa 
hone Our loves to all about you. 

Moat affectionately and faithfully youra, 

D. Ga&eiox. 



Adelphi, Oel. 17, 1777. 

Shame! shame! shame! 

You may well so, my dear madaro ; but indeed I 
have been ao diaagrt eably entertained with the gout 
running all about me. from head to heel, that I have 
been unfit for the duties of friendship, and very often 
for those which a good husband, and a good friend, 
ahottld never fail performing. I must gallop over thia 
amall piece ef paper ; it was the firat I snatohed up, 
to tell you that my wife has your latter, and thinke it 
a fine one and a sweet one. 

I was at court to-day. and auch worit they made 
with me, from the Archbishop of Canterbury to the 
Page of the Back Staira, that I have been suffocated 
with compliments. We have wanted you at some of 
our private hours. Where's the Nine ? we want the 
Nine ! Silent was ^yty muse. 

Cambridge said yesterday, in a large company at 
tbe Bishop of Durham's, where I dined, that your 
ode to my honee-dog was a r^ry witty production ; 
and he thopghi there was nothing to be altered or 
amended except in the last stansa, which he thought 
the only weak one. I am afraid that you asked me 
to do something for you about the parliament ; which, 
in my multitude of matters, waa overlooked ; pray, 
if It is of consequence, let me know it again, and 
you may be assured of the intelligence you want. 

The last new tragedy, ** Semiramiet^ has, though 
a bare translation, met with great success. The 
prologue is a bad one, as you may read in the papers 
by the author; the epilogue is grave, but a aweet 
pretty elegant morsel, by Mr. Sheridan ; it had de. 
servedly great sooeesa. Mr. Maaon'a Caractacus is 
not crowded, but- the men of taate, and claasical 
men, adnure it much. Mrs. Garrick sends a large 
parcel of love to you all. I send mine in the same 
bundle. Pray write soon, and forgive me all n^ 
delinquincies. I really have no time to read over 
my scrawl, so pray decipher ner, and excuse me. 
Ever yours, most affectienately, D. GAaaicx. 

Hannah Mooas was excessively anxious for the 

establishment of religions schools. The follow. 

ing letter shows some of the difiicttlties she met 

with. 

** I was told we should meet with great oppoaition 
if I did not try to propitiate the chief despot of the 
village, who is very rich and rety brutal ; so I 
ventured to the den of this monster, in a country 
as savage as himself, near Bridge water. He beg- 

£sd I would not think of bringing any religion into 
e country ; it was the worst thing in the world for 
the poor, for it made them lazy and useless. In vain 
I repfesented to him, that they would be more indna. 
trious aa they were better principled ^ and that, for 
my own part, I had no selfish views in what I was 
doing. He gave me to understand, that he knew the 
world too well to believe either the one or the other. 
Somewhat dismayed to find that my success bore no 
proportion to my submissions, I was almost discoura. 
ged from more visits ; but I found that friends must 
be seaured at all events, for if these rich savages 
set their faces agamst us, and influenced the poor 
people, I saw that nothing but hoatilitiss Would en. 
sue; sol made eleven of these agreeable visits; 
and as I improved in the art of canvassing, had bet. 
ler success. Miss Wilberforce would have been 
shocked, had she seen the petty tyranta whose in- 
solence I stroked and tamed, the ugly children I 
praised, the pointers and spaniels I caressed, the ci. 
der I commended, and the wine I swallowed. After 
these irresistible flatteries, I inquired of each if he 
could recommend me to a house ; and said that I 
had a little plan which I hoped would secure their 
orchards firom being robbed, their rabbtta from be- 
ing shot, their game from being stolen, and which 
might lower the poor-rates. If effect be the best 
proof of eloquence, then mine was a good speech ; 
for I gained at length the hearty concurrence of the 
whole people, and their promise to discourage or fa. 
vor the poor in proportion as thsy were attentive or 
negligent in sending their children. Patty, who is 
with me, says she has good hope that the hearta ol 
aome of these rich poor wretches may be touched : 
they are as ignorant as the beasts that perish, intoxi. 
cated every day before dinner, and plunged in such 
vices as make me begin to think London a virtuous 
place.** 

This passage was written in 1789. Thirty./our 

years elapsed, and she was among the aeomers ol 

the Schoolmaater. The age had oncgrown her. 

•• Our poor are now to be made scholars and phi. 
foaophera. I am not the champion of ignorance ; but 
I own I am alarmed at the violenee of the contrast. 
Even oar excellent C seems to me to refine 

too much ; but my friend F * '■■■■* la an Ultra of the 



first magilit&de. The poor must not only read En- 
glish, but ancient history, and tha aeieneea are to be 
laid open to them. Now, not to inqaire where would 
they get the money, t ask, where would a laboring 
man get the time 7 Time is the fortune of a poor 
[man ; and as to what they would gain from Grechui 
biatory,**«4rbyi, they would learn that the meattoat 
dtiien of Athena couhl datenntne on the merita «f n 
tragedy of Enripidea ; to do which, they maet aUaafi 
live in a playihonae, as indeed they aUnoat alwaya jdids 
they were apch ontkia in langoage aa to ddtpt a fa^ 
reign accent in a great pMlaa(^e|r» i^.Muid yat 
hiatory does not apeak ot a more., turbulet* unpian. 
ageable, profligate people^ * * * 

If you are not quite tired of me and my senilities, I 
will proceed to a few facts to illustrate my theory. 
Not only in the great national schools, bat in rhb liu 
tie paltry cottage seminaries of threepence a week, 
I hear of the most ridiculous instancea of the affecta. 
tian of Zttcfwtefv. A poor tittle girl of this stainp waa 
in my room one day whan a gaatlaiMn waa aitiMg 
with me. Ha asked her what she waa p^luiinv u 
achool. « Oh, Sir, the whale, circle of aoianoaa r 

* Indeed,' aaid hC} ' that mnat be a very iarga work V 

* No, Sir, it is a very small book, and I had it foriiralf 
a crown.* My friend anuloil, lamented that what 
had cost him so niuch time and money was of auch 
easy attainment. I askei a little girl, a servant's 
child, the other day, what she was ireadmg, and if 
she could say her Catechism 7 * no, Madam, fain 
learning Syntax/* What I am going to add, yon 
will think an exaggeration, if not an invention, bat it 
is a literal faet. A girl fai the next parish being aak* 
ed what aha learnt, answered, I leama geograpliy, 
and the harte and aenaae.' 

** In many aehodla^ X am aaaored, writfagg and 
accounta are taught on Smidaya. Thia ia * regnlar 
apprenticeship to sin. Hs who is taqght aiilhi n aiae 
when a boy, will, when a man, open hiaah^Pr mi a 
Snndsy. Now, in my poor judgment, all thia has a 
revolutionary as well aa irreUgioua tendency ; and 
the misfortune is^ that the growing ultraism on ihe 
side of learning, falsely ao caned, will irritate and 
inflame the old bigotry which hiigged absolute 
ignorance aa hidden treasure, not to be parted With ; 
while that aober measure of Christian instroetrofi 
which lies between the two extremes, will be re. 
jeeted by both partiea." 

Who would have expected to find Cohhett and 
Hannah Moore maintaining the aame opinion re- 
specting the inexpediency of educating the poor f 

A few anecdotes shall cloae. 

FreeodouM Prineoeroft* — '* I have aineo dined with 
Bryant at Mra. Montagu'a, and we are become great 
friends. He * bears his faculties so maeklyi' and 
has such simplicity of manners, that I take to him 
as I did to Hermes Harris, whom every body must 
regret, that had the pleasure and advantage of kpow. 
ing him. Only Bryant is the pleasanter man. He 
told me an amusing anecdote of one of the tittle 
Princes. He had been that morning to Windaor to 
present hia book. He was met in the ante-chambor 
by the yonngest of them, who begged to look at it. 
When it was put into his hands, he held it npeldo 
down, and glancing hia eyea for a moment over the 
pages, returned it with an air ef important graoioua. 
neas, pronouncing it excellent S" 

A oingwlar friend for a pieUot — ** Poor Ayrey 
dropped down dead a few daya ago ! he waa the only 
Atheist I ever knew ; but what) thought particular* 
ly argued a wioi^ judgment in him waa thia, that 
he was an honeat good-natured man,— which certfl^ 
ly he should not have been on his principles. He 
was a fatalist ; and if he snuffed the candle, or stir- 
red the fire, or took snuff, he solemnly protested he 
was compelled to do it ; and it did not depend on 
his own discretion whether he should buckle his 
shoe or tie his garter. If I had not known him well, 
I would not have befieved there had existed such a 
character. He alwaya eonfeaaed h» waa a cowarft ; 
and had anatursl fear of pain and death, though be 
knew he ahovid be aa if be had Barer bean. I can. 
not think of him without horror aiid nompaaaian. ■ 
He knowa by this time whether a foutl* etate waa 
really auch a ridiculoua invention of priaatcralk and 
superstitien, as he always said it was." 

A Moravian Separtee, — ** Miss Hamilton told us a 
pleasant anecdote of Hutton, tbe Moravian, who baa 
the honor of being occasionally admitted to the Royal 
breakiaat table. *Hutton,* said the King tc him one 
morning, * ia ic true that you Moravians mariry withl 
oat any previous knowlsdge of each ot&er t* ' Yes, 
may it pieaaa your Majeaty, returned Huttott, « Our 
marriagea oaoftiito royM " 

DeMJhoA of an Amketooodor,^^* I believe I 
ImentuMied that a foreign ambaaaador. Coont Adhc 
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hid a stroke of apoplexy, and that lie was to 
Imyo had a giaai. aaaeinhly on the night of the day 
on which it happened : it is shocking to relate the 
aequel. It was on a Sunday. The company went — 
aome hundreds. The man lay deprived of sense and 
ttotioD ; his bed-chamber joins the great drawiog- 
foofl), where was a faro-bank held close to his bed's- 
head. Somebody said they thought they made too 
much noise. * Ob, no !* another answered, * it will 
do him good ; the worst thing he can do is to sleep.' 
A third said, * I did not think Adhemar had been a 
fellow of such rare spirit : palsy and faro together 
is spirited indeed ; this is keeping it up !' I was 
telling this to Mr. Walpole the other day, and la- 
menting it as a national stigma, one of the worst 
aignsofthe times I had met with. In return, he 
told me of a French gentleman at Paris, who being 
in the article of death, had just signed his will, when 
the lawyer who drew it up was invited by the wife to 
stay supper. The table waa laid in the dying man's 
apanraant ; the lawyer took a glass of wine, and, ad 
dressing himself t» tl|e lady, drank a la sante de 
Metre aimabU] agwatant ."" 

The Religious Souvania : PhtUdelphia, Kby &> 
BinvLi. — ^The late and lamented Dr. Btdell^ of Phi. 
ladelphia, beloved as a clergymen, and respected as 
a scholar, was the Editor, for the three years of its 
existence, including the present, of this Souvenir — 
and though death snatched him away before this one 
eould appear, he had selected, prepared, or approved 
all the materials. They are all good, though we 
cannot say any are marked by high excellence. As 
a whole, however, including the engravings, eome of 
which are nevertheless carelessly enough executed, 
it is a creditable publication. 

COMMIllTAay ON THE BoOK OF PsALXS, No. 1. By 

Gboeob Bush, Professor of Hebrew and Oriental 
Literature in the University of New York. New 
York : Leavitt, Loan &> Co.— A clear and beau- 
tifully printed pamphlet — the first of a eeries to be 
published periodically, under the above title, has at. 
tracted no little attention. It is the design of the 
learned expositor to present with the original He- 
brew text, a new literal version of the Psalms, for- 
tifying the same by all that versions in other lan- 
guages can impart of explanatory matter. The la- 
bor of such a version, when, as the author well re- 
marks, a day may be spent upon settling the proper 
meaning of a eingle word, thoee only conversant 
with philological inquiries can appreciate. 

To scholars, this commentary will be greatly at. 
tractive, while to all persons who desire to see for 
themselves the authority upon which this new and 
literal yereion of the Pealms is to be given, it will 
be not less valnable. 

It is a great endeavor, and seems to be faithfully 
.and ably made. 

Treeb Weeks in Palestine and Lebanon. 

The Fisheemam's Hut, a Tale for Young Chil. 
dren. — These little volumes both are issued by the 
New.Yerk General Proteetant Episcopal Sunday 
School Union, and from the Protestant Episcopal 
Press. 

The first is an adaptation, from some English tra. 
vols, of facts likely te attract the attention of young 
readers, with notes explanatory, and some, bad 
enough, wood cuts. 

The. Fisherman's Hut is a pretty little story, in. 
tended to elucidate the moral that courage and af. 
fectioo, unless restrained and checked by cool fore- 
thought and prudence, may be absolutely injurious. 

Usuay Funds, BANicSt dsc. dLc, repugnant to the 
Divine and Ecclesiastical Laws : by the Kev. Jbrb. 
MiAM O'Callegdan, Romau Catholic Priest, Burling, 
.ton, Vermont: New- York, T. Dovle. — This is a 
grave jumble about bank usury, pew rent, grave 
tax, Burking! dissecting, Ac, which fille 380 pages 
of an 8vo volume, and which those will read who 
think they need instruc^on whether banksy fnnds.and 
usury are contrary to the law of God. 

The London QuAETEaLv Review, No. CIII. for 
August, i^eie York: T. Fostbe — This is No. IV 



of the republication of the London Edinburgh Fo- 
reign and Westminster, undertaken by Mr. Foatar, 
at the exceedingly cheap rate of i8 per annum, for 
the whole series. We perceive with pleaatire, by 
a notice in this number, that the encouragement ex- 
tended to the enterprise, exceeds the most sanguine 
hopes of the proprietor ; and morever, that it may 
be further eneonrEged without any detriment to the 
Boston edition, by Lily, Welt it Co. of the Edin. 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews — those gentlemen hav. 
ing sold to Mr. Foster the subscription list of their 
republication, whioh will now be merged in thia. 

The last number of the Quarterly, issued by 
Meeere. Lily, Wait A. Co. waa CH. We now have 
in the new form, CIH. 

Thb Akbeican Almanac and RBPosiToay or Use- 
ful Kkowledob, for 1835. Boiton : Chas. Bowbn. 
New York : John WiUy. — Assuredly the hope ex- 
pressed by the publisher, founded on the favorable 
manner in which this work has hitherto been re. 
ceived, ** that the public will not be disinclined to 
encourage its continuation," should be, as we think 
it will be, realized. An almanac, next to Book oj 
booko, is needed by every one— is in every one*s 
hands. It haa therefore been wisely deemed advi- 
sable to make an almanac really scientific, and af- 
fording at the same time useful and accurate infer, 
mation on many and various topics of universal in- 
terest. The idea, of English origin, has been ad* 
admirably eanied out by the gentlemen at Cam. 
bridge, Massachusetts, who superintended this pub. 
lication, and we again take the opportunity of its an. 
nual appearance, to commend it to the attention and 
patronage of our readers, especially of our country 
readers, who will find in it, all they look for in a cheap 
and comparatively worthless almanac, united with 
much precious matter, that otherwise is not easily 
aecessible to them. 

In addition to the usual variety of miscellaneous 
matter, this volume devotee much epace and atten- 
tion to the subject of banka and the periodical press, 
both of great interest. 

Of astronomy, as the preliminary observations in. 
form us, 

The most remarkable of the phenomena happen- 
ing in 1835 and visible in the United States, is the 
Transit of Mercury, on Saturday the 7th of Noyem. 
ber. Although on account of the distance of this 
planet from the Earth, its transits are of little use, in 
determining the Sun's parallax and the dimensions of 
the eolar eysten, they, from the yery great precision 
with which the contacts can be observed and the 
slight change in the aboolttU time of beginning and 
end, in a large extent of country, afibrd the best 
means of ascertaining the longitude of any place on 
the Earth's surface. In the transit of this year, as 
in remarked in the 9th page, the change in the abso- 
lute time of its beginning throughout the U. Slates 
is 80 small, that the first contact will take place at 
New Orleans only 3 1.2 seconds later than in Boston. 

Whether the planet can be eeen during the transit 
without the aid of a telescope is doubtful ; but view- 
ed through that instrument it will appear as a very 
small, round, dark body, passing acioee the Sun. 

In connection with this subject we cannot but give 

from the almanac of last year, the accoimt of an 

eclipse of the sun, which occurred, unnoticed by any 

here, laet Wednesday. Shedding ** dim and disss. 

trous twilight** as that stormy day, the third of our 

election, did upon the political as well as the planet. 

ary system, the darknees from on high, which fell 

then upon our earth, may, without any violation 

of truth, be said to have also fallen on the hearts and 

understandings of too many of the dwellers on this 

its western surface. 

Great Eelipae of the Sun, — The most remarkable 
of the Phenomena that this year, (1834,) will hap- 
pen, is the Eclipse of the Sun, on Wednesday, the 
5th of November. This is the third of the vory un. 
common series of five large eclipees, visible to us, 
in the short term of seven years ; the fourth of this 
series will take place 15th May, 1836, and the last, 
Sept. 18, 1838. 

The eclipse of the present year will doobtlese re- 



ceive great attention throughout our country. In 
those places where ita magutude wUl not exceed 11 
digits, much diminution of the light is not to be ex« 
pected, even at the time of the greatest obscuration ; 
perhaps, however, it may be sufficient to render viei- 
ble the planet Venus, then above 30 deg. £. S. E. of 
the Sun, and much nearer the earth than usual ; nor 
will the obscuration be very great where the eclipee 
is almost total ; since it had been observed on former 
occasions, that the uneclipsed part, even when re. 
dueed to a mere point, sheds sufficient light to ren. 
der small objects visible, and invisible the brighteet 
of the stars. Indeed, on account of the refraction of 
the sun*B rays by the atmosphere of the earth, the 
darkness can hardly with strictness be considered 
total, even when the sun is completely shut out from 
the sight. In the great and remarkable eclipse of 
of June 16th, 1806, when the sun was totally eb. 
soured at Boston for five minutes, as much light re. 
mained as is given by the moon when full, and great- 
er darkness will not probably be experience^, in any 
place on the present occasion. 

1 hroughout the United States, however, a grester 
depression of the thermometer, if placed in the sun, 
will probably be noticed ; and for some minutes be- 
fore and after the moment of greateetobeeuration the 
power of a lens to produce combuetion, by conden- ~ 
sing the solar rays, will be neariy, if not entirely, 
destroyed. At the time of the annular eclipse of 
February 12th, 1831, it was observed by the editor, 
that the thermometer in the sun, fell from 73 to 29, 
and that during the continnanee of the ring, no sen- 
eible efieet was produced by placing ite blackened 
bulb in the focus of a powerful burning glaas. 

This eclipee, as will be seen on tracing the path of 
the centre, will be total in a small part of the Terri- 
tory of Arkansas, and of the Statee of Mieeieslppi, 
Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina. The prinei* 
pal places, in which the obscurity will probshly be 
complete, are Charleston, Beaufort, South Carouna, 
Savannah, Milledgeville, Tuscaloosa, and Little 
Rock. The greatest duration of total darknees in 
any place will be at Tuscaloosa and Beaufort^^beee 
places lying very near the central path. At Charlee. 
ton and Savannah, the duration will be considerably 
less, the former being situate about forty miles north 
of this KHith, the latter, about thirty eouth. The width 
of the line of total darknees varies in its passage 
acrotfs the Earth, but in the United States will be 
about one hundred miles. Those of the Atlantic 
States, who desire to behold this rare spectacle — the 
most magnificent and sublime of the phenomeiM of 
Nature, compared with even Niagara; sinks Into me- 
diocrity — will find Beaufort the most eligible place in 
which to make their observations, and they will not 
neglect this opportunity when they reflect that the 
Moon'e shadow will not again, for the spaee of thirty- 
6ve years, pass-over any part of the inhabitable per- 
tions of the United tstates, or until August 7th, 1860. 

As, at the time of the eclipse of February, 1831, 
much inconvenience and even injury was sustained 
from want of care in looking at the Sun without any 
protection, ibr the eye, or through a glass not suffi- 
ciently colored, it may be proper to remark, that 
should the sky, during the continuance of the eclipee, 
be clear, one of the very darkest ^reen or red gleeses 
of a sextant, and in default of this, a piece of com- 
mon window glass, free from veins and rendered 
quite black by the smoke of a lamp, only can be used 
with safety. If the lustre of the Sun should be di. 
mini shed by intervening clouds, a lighter shade will 
be sufficient. 

We add from an article on periodical literature, a 
notice of the state of the newspaper press in France,as 
being somewhat new to most of our readers. Sinee 
the period, however, to which this refers, 1829, great 
variations have taken place in the circulation of 
some of the papers named, particularly the Conoti. 
tuiionmel, which has been materially cut into and di- 
minished by the National and the TViftane, both ad- 
vocating more boldly than it, republican doctrines. 

The Gazette de France^ the first regular French 
newspaper, was established by Renaudot, in 1631, 
and was continued with few interruptions till 1827; 
when it ceased, and another paper assumed the name. 
Up to 1792, it forms a series of 163 volumss. Be- 
fore the French Revolution of 1789, the French 
newspaper press was comparatively weak ; and du- 
ring the reign of Bonaparte, it was in a'low stale ; yet 
during a great part of the last fony-five years, it has 
been exceedingly active and powerful ; and many of 
the most distinguished French writers have been 
contributors to the the diflerent newspapers. 

The Moniteur, which was commenced in 1789' 
has, since the year 1800, been the only official jour* 
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nal of the government. Two of the pApers th«thave 
for a coneidefable lime been the moat ably ooodttct. 
•d and widely circulated, are tbe CotutittUionnel 
and the JotmuU dea DthaU, Tliete papera treat of 
a great variety of topics, embracing not only news 
and politics, but alao the acienoea, literature, and 
the arts. The Conatituiionnil has for its different 
branchea, 10 or 18 editors, and employs 8 or 10 
presses day and night ; and probably no other daily 
paper ever obtained ao numerous a subscription. — 
The circulation of the different papera is subject to 
great variation. The number of subscribers of se. 
veral of the papers of Paris was stated in 1839, as 
follows : 

Le Constitutionnel . 

Le Journal dea Debate 

La Gaxette de France 

La Qnotidienne 

Le Courier Fran9ai8 

Le Journal du Commerce 

Le Moniteur 

Le Messager dea Cfaambres 

Fteie nf ike NewMprnperawmbiuke^ in MTr^nee in 

y Daily Newspapers in Paris . • • 
Other Jouinala is Paris, besides daily pa- 
pera .»..•.. 136 
Newspapers in France out of Paris 173 : 
Of these, 30 were published once a week ; 36 
twice a week ; 13 every other day ; 1 five times 
week: 9 six times a week ; 10 daily; and 38 not atated 
how olten. In France, the daily newspapera are 
published ttery day, Sunday not excepted : but in 
England, as in the United States, the daily papers 
are not published on Sundays. 

HmU QUATKB OF THB DaTS OF TBI LSAOUt — ^3 

TOls. : N. Y*, Haxfbe db BaoTHBR8.-*A new adven 
turer in the field of historical romance haa here pre- 
aealed himself, and the period choaen ieene aa- 
suredly of adrring interest — just after the massacre 
of St. BarthVilomew*!, and while the Beamoia was 
yet a prisoner in the palace of the Louyre* For 
fidelity of eoatvme and incident we do net doubt that 
this romance may compare advantageously with any 
in its line ; but there ia wanting the life, the reality, 
which give to the similar works of 5eotf— and we 
may say, with truth, Jamea too — an actual and pre 
sent existence, so that the whole scene seems to 
pass before our eyes. Their stories tell themselves — 
here the story is told — the style, moreover, is con 
strained ; and the dialogue, when if occurs, elaborate 
and unnatural. Notwithstanding these objections, 
there is much vigor in the delineation of character; 
particularly in that of Caikerine af MedieU^ and boih 
originality and vigor in that of VUU-firgnea. 



FOREIGN INTEI.LI6ENCB. 

By TUX NoxTB Amxxioa from Liverpool, and the 
Philaoblfhia from London, papera to the 5th ult. 
from the latter place are received. 

The death of Don Pedro and the affairs of Spain, 
occupy chiefly their columns. 

A few extracts are annexed. 

The revolt of the relativea of Colocotroni and 
Coliopulo had been suppressed, and the leaders, 
after a aanguinary conflict, conveyed in chains to 
Naupiia. 

Another insurrection has broken out in Maine and 
the Morea among the partisans of Colocotroni. They 
demand the dismiaaal of all the foreign functionaries 
employed by King Otho, and a redressal of oiher 
grievances arising from the Bavarian measures of che 
Regency. The government haa under ita orders 
7000 men, of whom 4000 are German volunteers.— 
The English had despatched some ships from Malta 
to the ooasL 

Namick Pacha, the Turkish Ambaasador at the 
Court of Great Britain, left Paris on Thursday for 
London. 

The Canaiituiionel has the following :—-'* The 
veil which has hitherto covered the object of the 
mission of Mnstapha Reschid Bey Effendi begins to 
be drawn aside. I'urkey finds herself in a difficult 
poeition. If ahe were openly to aolicit the support 
of France and England againat the Emperor Nicho. 
las, ahe would immediately excite him to hoetilities 
without being able to rely upon the immediate and 
effective aid of the other two powers. For though 
the Russian fleet might be deacroyed by that of Eng- 
land, jhn RnatiaB army might hi the men time cross 



)the Balkan before the troopa of France or England 
could be brought to oppose it, or unless Austra 
might be diaposed to avert the atorm, aa ahe eoold 
do if ahe were willing. Guided by theae considera 
tions, the Divan, it is confidentially stated, haa in- 
structed the Effendi to require from the Cabineta of 
the Tnileries and St. Jamea's that they would en- 
deaver to avoid entering into a war on account of 
the complicated atate of the Eaat, aince the Otto- 
man Empire woald become the theatre of auch a 
war, and thereby have ita proaperity deatroyed.— 
Such at least is aaaerted to be the ostensible object 
of the visit of Mustapha Reacbid, but it appears to 
be imquestionable that beyond thia requeat, dictated 
by prudence, Turkey, in order to promote her fa. 
ture interest, is seeking a protection against inva- 
sions from the North It was at first believed that 
the stay of the Turkish Envoy at Paria would not 
exceed three months, but it is now certain that it 
will be much longer. Russia, however, doea not 
seem lo be yet prepared to carry into execution the 
deaigna formed by the Empresa Catharine against 
Turkey. The Emperor is making a diaplay of his 
military forces at St. Petersburgh, and he is alao 
concentratiag bodies of troops in the aouth, but the 
sinews of war, and money, are wanting to him. — 
Russia haa lately made an attempt to raise a new 
loan, but ahe haa failed. The details of thia nego. 
tiation will ere long be made public. Ruasia there, 
fore must take time, and this explaina her affability 
towarda France, and the presence of Coimt Pozzo 
diBorgoat Fontainbleau." 

By the last census it appears that there 785,000 
linhabitanta in Paris, who occupy 39,000 houses. 

Seventy-three periodical journals, in twelve Ian- 

guagea, are issued from the press in Russia. There 

are 1,411 elementary schools, ^with 70,000 pupils 
At the universities, 13,100 students are educated ; 
and the eccleaiaatical inattiutionafrear 3,600 theolo. 
gtans for the service of the Greek church. In the 
former there are 300 ; in the latter 437 profeasors. 

Mr. OMona Merle. — ^The English newspapers 

mention the death of thia laborious litiiratewr, of 

cholera,^t Boulogne. He waa long engaged in the 

periodical preaa of London, and by turns eontribu 
tor to and editor of aeyeral popular journals. — 
We do not know that he produced any original work. 

If. AmavlL — ^The perpetual Secretary of the 

Academic Francais (ao fitr as aught human can be 

perpetual in this wotld) died recently in the 68th 
year of his a|;e. He waa the author of the cele- 
brated tragedies of iHsrtwsland Germamema : and 
alao of eome excellent and instructive fables; 



An old Sailor. — Gallignani's Messenger mentions 
the existence of a Sailor, named Conrad Vancouver, 
who had attained the age of one hundred and thirty 
five years. He resides at Dprdrecht, in Holland, 
and ia supposed to be the oldest man now living in 
Europe. 

SUMMAKY. 

Dividend, — ^The Atlantic Insurance Company have 
declared a dividend of four per cent, for the last six 
months, payable on the 15th inat. 

The Springfied, Illinois Journal, aaya, **Emi- 

granta are flocking into our State, caravans from 

Kentucky, Ohio, and Virginia, are conatantly pasa- 

ing through this town, on their way to |he rich 

country north weatof ua. Sangamo ia alao rapid- 
ly increaaing her population. The emigrants ap. 
pear to be of the best description— possessed of 
substance, intelligence, and enterprise. They are 
welcome to the advantage which our atate offers 
them — and thouaanda of othera would be welcome. 
Illinois will sustain a population of aeveral mill, 
ions. Its inhabitanta now number, probably, 330,* 
000. 

[From the National GoMeUe.] 
Died, at New Harmony, State of Indiana, on the 
10th ultima, Thoios Say, the distinguished Natu 
raliat, in the 47th year of hia age. 

To a mind folly impiaaaed with the glories of na- 
ture, to an ardent Totary in the temple of fame, the 
allurements of pleasure and the desire of wealth are 
equally indifferent ; his studious habits unfitted Mr. 
Say for mercantile pursuits, and he consequently fail- 
ed in an occupation in which he eagerly engaged* 
at the solicitation of a kind parent, the late highly re 
spected Dr. Say. The Moloch of richee waa sacri. 
ficed at the ahrine of acience. He aubeequently de. 
voted himself with an enthusiasm which can never 



bo too much admired, and a reeolntian which no re- 
verae of fortune could shake, to the study of his favo. 
rite sciences: with whatauccess the republic of leu 
tera can teatify— aak the Savana of Germany, ot 
France, and of England, and they will with one ac- 
cord thankfully acknowledge the discoveries doe m 
his labors. It maj indeed be fearleasly asaeited 
that few individuals, certainly none in thia country* 
have ao extensively contributed to enlarge the bonn. 
daries of natural knowledge. To hia native geniua* 
supported by untiring teal and indefatigable re- 
search, the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila. 
delphia is indebted for its opening reputation. Mr- 
S. waa among the earliest roembers, if not one of the 
founders of the institution. 

His original aommttnications to the Society alone* 
in the most abstruse and laborioua departments of 
Zoology, Crustacea, Teetaoea* Insects, d&c., of tbo 
United States, occupy more than 800 printed pages 
of their journal. Hia eaaajra publiaheo in the trana. 
actiona of the American Philoeophical Societv, tha 
Annals of the Lyceum of Natural History of New 
Yerii, in SUliman'a Journal, dbc* are equally re- 
spectable, perhaps equally numerona. His oontri- 
bntions to the American Encyclopedia, though high, 
ly valuable* are not ao generally known. His sepa. 
rate work on American Entomology and another on 
Conchology, have met with the approoation of tha 
learned. With the brilliant resnlu of his laberioiw 
exertions as Naturalist to the two celebrated expe- 
ditiona by the authority of the United Statea Govern- 
ment, under command of Miyor, now Lieut. Col . S. 
H. Long* the reading public is already familiar* 
Some yeara previoualy he accompanied Mr* Me- 
Clure, and other kindred spirits, on a scientific ax- 
eursion to the Floridas. The pages of the Acade. 
my'a Journal were aubeequently enriched by thn 
fraiu of thia undertakmg. Theae expeditions* with 
oecaaional excuraiona, made with aimilar viewa* in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia* constitute the only in- 
terruption lo a laborious courae of atudiea, ateadiljr 
and uuoatentatiouaiy puraned, in hia native city, in 
which many departmenta of natural acience wer« 
auccessfuUy cultivated and extenaively enriched by 
hia obaervationa and discoveries. 

In the year 1835 our devoted atudent conaented* 
in an evil hour, to forego the aociety of his early 
friends, the companiona of hia labora« and all the ad. 
vantagea of a large and populous city, and at the 
eameat instigation of his friend, Mr. McClure* Pre. 
sident of the Academy of Natural Sciencea* he 
abandoned forever hia native home. New Harmony, 
on the Wabash, S ate of Indiana* had now beoome 
the Land pfPromiae* where new viewa of the aocial 
compact* and new institutions, literary and philo. 
sophical, were to be promulgated and teated. How 
aoon these Eutopian virions vaniahedin airy nothings 
the public is well informed. The principal agenta 
in this Agrarian eatablishment are aeatteied to the 
four cornera of the earth, whilst man, as usual, ia 
hurried along to the conanmmation of his destiny. 
Considerable sums had been expended in landed pro- 
perty ; thia required the preaence of a few confides, 
tial agents to protect it ; in thia capacity Mr. Say 
conaented te ix hia permanent residence at New 
Harmony, at the requeat of Mr. Wm. M'Clure* 
whoae infirm atate of health obliged him to seek a 
more genial elime. Mr. S. soon after his arrival in 
New Harmony, wedded a lady of congenial habita, 
and appeara to have become reconciled to hia new 
domicile : mere locality was to a conaiderable de- 
gree matter of indifference to a naturaliet, so lons^ 
aa he found himaelfsurrounded in rich proAisieo with 
the objects of his research, supplied aa ha waa* by 
the liberality of his patron, wiih a valuable library. 

Our much lamented friend had recently devoted 
much of hia time to the publication of hia work om 
American Conchology, elucidated by expeneivn 
plates. He might have continued thua naefuUy em. 
ployed for many yeara, had not the climate on thn 
Wabash pro% ad injurioua to hia health; be repeat, 
edly suffered from attacka of fever and dyaenterie 
affectiona, by which a eonatitntion originally robust 
and inured to hardahips materially auffered. A let- 
ter announcing the ead cataatropbe which deprived 
aociety of one of its worthiest membera and adence 
one of its brightest omamenta, inldrma ua that Mr. 
S. auffered another attack of a diaorder similar to 
that by which hia constitution had already been abat. 
tared, about the first of October : on the Sth the 
hopes of his friends wera flatterad by a dtfeettfid 
calm; on the day following, theae hopea wera chill. 
ed ; be appearad ainking under debility, when on 
the 10th death came over him like a eummer cloud. 
He died intestate and without iaaue* but lefk with Ua 
wife verbal directions ralative to the final diapoaitiona 
of hia library and Cabinet of Natural History. H, 
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hmrgt IN«irfeiiiL«-Tli0 AoMrican Iniaraiiee Com* 
p«nj bavo this day daeland adiTtdond of 8 per ooau, 
imx tbo \mmX fix mootht, payable on the fint day of 
Daeembor. 

Tba Rev. Mr. Colt, of tbo Episcopal Chureb in 
Cambridge, Maaa. baa been eleelad Preaident of 
TiranaylTania UniTersity. 

St. AoouariiCB.-— Many of oar oitizena aumally 
reaort to tbia aaoient aontbem town in qnoat of 
boaltb. A tbird of all tba Tiaitera tbere laat win- 
tor, wore from tbia atate. Seyeral of tbem went too 
late. In tbeir laat aickneaaf aa tbe aanriTora[JteBtify. 
thay were moat kindly treated by tbe reaidenta ojf 
the place. By tbe miniater and membera of tbe 
apiaeopal cbnrob, it ia aaid, tbe moat liberal and per 
aoYering kindneaa waa exerted towards all wbo 
needed. Tbat cbnrcb ia now aoliciting aid to die- 
ebarge a preaaing debt neoeaaarily contracted. By 
the death of tbe late indulgent creditor, tbe prea- 
anre baa fallen nnezpectedly— and m iaaaaZy too, if 
relief be not obtained. We hope and truat ii will 
be. For we have learned with pleaanre, tbat Mr. 
laaac C. Kendall, to whom all the facta of the eaae 
are peraonally known, and wbo, therefore, takea a 
deep intoreat in the aabject, baa obtained two anb- 
Bcriptiona of fifty dollara each, with aeveral of amall* 
or anaaa. Let every one applied to give tomelAmg', 
and their miniater may aoon return to hia people and 
make tbeir bearta glad with the meana of relief. And 
than will they reaume their annual labors of love to 
the aick atrangera among tbem with renewed ener- 
giaa and thankful bearta. — ^[Com. Adv.] 

A Boaton papei^ aaya tbat a translation of ' I 
Promeaei Spoat'— the celebrated Italian novel of Ma- 
aoni'— ia about appearing under tbe title of ' The Be- 
thfotbed.* 

The work ia queation baa been for aaie in tbia 
city fojr the laat aiz montha. 

A gantlaman of Darien, (Geo.) propoaea in tbe 
TtX^gTQfk of that place, to fumiah a pede«trian to 
take up the offer of Mr. J. C. Stevena, of New York, 
to givo a considerable aum of money to any one 
** white, red, or black or of any intei mediate color/* 
who will accompliab ten milea in the hour, provided 
Mr. S. will concent that the trial be made on the 
race coorae near Savannah. *' The peraon select- 
ad,** aaya tbe Telegraph, *< ia a black man, and 
though hia apeed has never been teated to tbe ex- 
tem required by Mr. 8., tbe gentleman baa little 
doubt he will be able to accompUab the taak impoaed 
OB him.*' 

Tbe State of Oeorgia baa pnrchaaed of hia owner, 
at the enormous price of ^ISiDO, a negro man named 
iSsm, with a view to bis emancipation, for hia aer- 
vicea in exthiguiabing tbe fire on the State llonae, 
which occurred upwarda of a year ago. 

Drtmiful ilMuleal.— A letter from Missouri to a 
gentleman in Baltimore, dated October S5, atatea 
tbat the ateamboat Boonaltck, in deacending the 
river, on the previoua nigl^t, came in contact with 
the ateamboat Miaaouri Belle, bound to St. Louis, 
when about fifteen milea above that city, and thai 
auch were tbe force and effecta of tbe concussion, 
that the Miaaouri Belle aunk in leas than two minnes, 
in about one hundred feet water. It ia added that, at 
the time of writing tbe letter fifteen or twenty per. 
aana were missing — auppoaed to have been loat with 
tba boat!— [Com- Adv.] 



A ITaaifcve EdiUf** Exempt for Uek e^ . 

If we bad a aubacriber on our liat that we thought 
would not take tbe following aa a aufficient ezcuae, 
for tba want of a nngie Zim, we would eraae bis 
name from our list ;^ 

««The business of tbe editor baa been too multifa- 
rioua this week to admit bis paying mach attention 
to the editoruU department of hia paper. Our print, 
or and devil have both been drunk, and we (tbat is 
ouraelf ) have been compelled to act most of Uie 
Qrpaa and do tba preaa work for tbe paper. It ia 
kMwn tbat ** we" itfe a praetiaing physician, and tbat 
oar calla have betfi unuaually prolific tbia week. 
^ Our aiatei's nurse has been sick, and we have been 
oompelled to apend a conaiderable portion of our 
time ia rocking the cradle. This would appear a 
aafiicient excuae for any reaaenable man, but it ia not 
all. A beautiful black eyed girl came to town lasi 
Saturday, and we bad no sooner aeon her than we 
wara half dead in love ; we have, during the week, 
wooed and won the dame, and ahall (if no lawfbl ob* 
jaetion be made) be married at the Methodist church 
to-morrow. Are our patrona aatiafled 7 If not, we 
hope thay may be doomed to a life of celibacy I ! Or 
if married, doomed to all tba bonora of the ben- 
peeked baabaiid!.*'* 



The|Bahimore American of yeaterday atatea, that 
**HiaB. M. ahip ABAOuMa, Capt. Barasy, mounting 
aixteen guna, arrived at tbia port yesterday from Ja- 
maica. On coming to anchor, salutes were inter- 
changed with Fort M*Henry. We understand ahe 
bringa paaaenger Captain KnaoN, of the Royal ESn. 
gineen, wbo ia charged with the duty of greeting 
Light-houses on the Coast of Florida and tbe Baha- 
ma lalanda, in conformity with an arrangement en. 
tered into aome time ago, between the Grovernmenta 
of Great Britain and the United Statea. It is be- 
lieved this is the first armed vesael which baa enter- 
ee tbia harbor aince the late war.** 

[fVam the North AUbamian.\ 
TuaoDMBiA, Oct. 35— ii tough one* — Tbe Flo 
rence Gaiette atatea that ou Sunoay night laat, there 
waa a bard firoat, and ice three ineheo thick. We 
commiaaerate the condition of our northern neigh- 
bora. 

Southern fVoft. — The Alabama Flag of tbe Union, 
of Oct..93, aaya— There waa aaevere and killing froat 
at tbia place on Monday last. Vegetation ia effec 
tualiy nipped. The cotton crop had ao far ripened, 
tbat no injury will have been sustained by tbe pian 
tera. At Ediato, N. C, on tbe Slat, tbere was a 
killing frost, which has curtailed a crop previously 
short. A letter from that place aaya — ** You may, 
with the most perfect ceruinty, rely upon tbe iact 
of tbere being not more than the half of a Sea laland 
crop cent to market thia seaaon from Edisto. Of the 
neighboring lalanda, all the information we have 
been able to gather, atate tbe Crops aa inferior, much 
worae than with ua." 

CuMBBULAMD, Md., Nov. 4. — BeoTo — Child De- 
eiroyed* — During the preaent aeason, bean have 
been very frequently aeon westward of thia place, 
moat generally in or near com fields. A letter from 
Petersburg, Pa., publiabed in the Advocate, atates 
that they are often aeen croaaing tbe mmpike near 
that town; and that a amall boy, wbo bad been aent 
in eearch of tbe cowa, had recently been devoured 
by beara in tbat vicinity. The lege and feet of the 
little aufferer were found, which revealed to bis 
agoniied parenta tbe late of their cbild^<— {Civilian.] 

A aimilar melancholy event ia mentioned in tbe 
Bradford, Pa., Settler of the let inat., from which we 
learn that a amall child in Tioga county waa lately 
aeised by a bear, wbilat in a field with aome cows, 
not far from tbe dwelling, but before assistance could 
be rendered by aome men wbo were in eight, waa de- 
prived of life, and partly devoured. 

Tbe aame paper atatea, that an acquaintance in 
Smithfield had been recently aeised, and considera 
bly mangled, by a wounded bear, of which be and 
othera had been in puranit. He waa aaved from 
death by tbe timely interference of hia comradea. — 
[Baltimore Patriot.] 

On the Twenty-third Sunday alter Trinity No- 
vember Sd, the Btehop of thiaDtoceae inatituted tbe 
Rev.Thomaa Pyne, A. M., late Rector of St. Paul's 
Chorob, Brooklyn, into tbe Recterehip of St. Pe- 
ter's Church, in this city. The Morning Prayer 
waa read by the Rev. Samuel H. Tuner, D. D., of the 
General Theological Seminary, aaaiated by the Rev. 
Charlea Luck, of the Church of England, and the 
aermon, being the aimual matriculation aermon of 
the General Thologieal Seminary, preached by tbe 
Rev. Bird Wilaon, D. D., of tbat Institution.— 
[Churchman.] 

Tbe Newark Daily Advertiaer of yeaterday re- 
Utea tbe following 

Tole 0/ JKsrec2.-*-Rumor with one of her ten thou- 
aund tonguea, biuught ua a myaierioua atory yester 
day of a ** myaterioua lady,** which ao far challenged 
credit tbat we were induced to send a competent 
witnoM in the afternoon to procure more particular 
information. Our agent, after the fullest opportunity 
of obaervatiout baa returned thia morning, and com- 
municatee the following focta which we give without 
embelliabment, aa he relatea them. 

On Monday night of laat week the family of Mr. 
Joaeph Barron, living in tbe townahip of Wood 
bridge, about three mile from Rahway in this county, 
were alarmed afker they had retired, by a loud thump- 
ing againat tbe houae. Mr. B's firat irapreaaion waa 
that aome peraon waa attempting to break in, but 
further obeervattcn aoon undeceived him. The 
thumping, however, continued at abort intervala, un- 
til the ramily became so alarmed, tbat Mr. B. call- 
ed in aome ofbianeighbora, wbo remained up with 
the family until day light, when tbo thumping 
ceaaed. 

Tba next evening, af^r night foil, the noise re- 
eonunaaoed, whea it waa aeoertained to be myatari- 
onaly oonnactad with tba movemanli of a aervant 



girl in the family, — a white girl about 14 yean^ of 
age. While paaaiog a window on tbe ataira, for ex* 
ample, a audden jar accompanied with an exploeive 
aound broke a pain of glass : tbe girl at tbe aame 
moment being toixed With a violent apaam. Tbia of 
courae very much alarmed her ; and the pbyalcian 
(Dr. Drake) was sent for, came, and bled her. The 
bleeding, however, produced no apparent effect : 
the noiae atill continued aa before, at intervals, 
wherever the girl went, each aound producing more 
or leaa of a apaam, and the phyaician with the fami- 
ly remained up during the night. At day light die 
thumping ceaaed again. On the third evening the 
aame tmng waa repeated, commencing a little 
earlier than before, and ao every evening aince, 
continuing each night imtil morning, and cenmieiic- 
ing every evening a little earlier than before, until 
yeaterday, when tbe thumping began about 12 o'clock 
at aoon. 

The circumatancea were aoon generally apread 
through the neigborbood, and have produced ao 
much excitement that the houae baa been filled and 
surrounded from sun-rise to sun-set every night for 
nearly a week. Every imagiaable means have been 
resorted to in order to unravel tbe phenomenon. At 
one time the girl would be removed from one ap . 
partment to another, but without effect. Wherever 
she was placed, at uncertain intervala the sudden 
thumping noise would be heard in the room. She waa 
taken to a neighbor s house ; the same reault follow- 
ed. When carried out of doors, however, no noise . 
is beard. Dr. Drake wbo baa been conatant in hia 
attentiona during tbe whole period, occasionally aid. 
ed by other acientifie observers, waa with us laat 
evening for two hours, when we were politely al- 
lowed to make a variety of experimenta with the 
girl in addition to those heretofore tried, to satufy 
ouraelvea that tbere ia no imposition in the case, and 
if poeaible to diacover the aecret agent of the mya- 
tery. 

The girl waa in an upper room with a part of the 
fomily when we reached the houae. I'he noiae then 
reaembled that which would be produced by a peraon 
violently thumping the upper floor with the head of 
an axe, five or six times in quick succession, jarring 
the houae, ceaaing a few minutea, and then resuming 
as before. We were soon introduced into the apart- 
ment, and permitted to obaerve for ouraelvea. The 

?[irl appeared to be in perfect health, cheerful, and 
iree from the apaama felt at first, and entirely relieved 
from every thing like the fear or apprehenaion which 
ahe manifeated for aome days. The Invisible noise, 
however, continued to occur aa before, though aome* 
what diminiahed in firequency and aound while we 
were in the room. In order to aacertain more satis- 
foctorily that ahe did not produce it voluntarily, among 
other experiments we placed her on a chair on a 
blanket in the centre of the room : bandaged the chair 
with cloth, fastening her feet on the front round, and 
confining her banda together on her lap. No change 
however, waa produced : tbe thumping continued aa 
before, except tbat it waa not quite ao loud : the 
noiae reaombling that which would be produced by 
stamping on the floor with a beavv heel. Yet ahe 
did not move a limb nor a muacle that we could dia- 
cover. She remained in tbia poaition long enough to 
aatiafy all in tbe room tbat tbe girl exercised volun- 
tarily no sort of agency in producing tbe noiae. It 
was obaerved that the noise became greater tbe far- 
ther ahe waa removed from any other peraon. We 
placed her in tbe door- way of a doaet in the room, 
the door being ajar to allow her to atand in tbe paa- 
aage. In leaa than a minute tbe door flew open, aa 
if violently atruck with a mallet, accompanied with 
preciaely auch a noiae aa auch a thump would pro- 
duce. Tbia waa repeated aeveral timea with tbe 
aame effect. In ahort, in whatever poaition she waa 
placed, whether in or out of the room, aimilar resulta, 
varied a Utile, perhaps, by circumstances, were pro. 
duced. There is Certainly no deception in tbe case- 
And now for coiuecture. For ouraelvea we offer 
none, but among other conjecturea which have been 
suggested by Dr. D. and othera ia tbat tbe phenoma* 
non ia electrical. 

This conjecture is supposed to be supported by the 
fact that the aoiae ia prevented by the intervention of 
sttbstancea tbat are non-conductora ; aa for inatanee, 
when a pillow waa placed between her peraon and 
tbe door in which ahe atood, no noiae or effect what, 
ever waa diacoverable. So when ahe geta upon a 
feather bed : and again if ahe lays at length on tba 
floor, the thumping appears to be near her head, 
which is very much affected at tbe moment of tbe re- 
port, ao much/ao that she screama ; on one auch oc- 
oaaion ahe aaid it appeared aa if aoaoa one waa 
** knocking her braina out." - 

The noiae of tbe repoitaaay be heard at leaat 100 
yards front the honaa. 
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£XC£RPTS. 

{Finm th€ Ne» BritUh Novel ealUd <« Daere:*] 

It Mruinly ii a mbf t fortunate circumstance that 
waiohea and cloaks are never in IotSi for withoat 
their interference poor time would, indeed, be most 
sadly belied. Every one takes his own fanciful view 
of the rate that he flies. Suspense makes a moment 
an age, and joy turns a day to an hour. Ennui lives 
a life in every week : and whilst idleness chides the 
slow flight of his foe, industry murmurs that he es- 
capes her so swiftly. Still old time goes on his own 
nn wearied and unvsried pace, and various are the 
contrivances which, like faithful emissaries, mark 
that he doe^ so, and love— even love — must submit 
to the cold decision of a well regulated clock. Lo 
vers may storm at delays that barely exist, and pro- 
test that hours gone by are yet to come ; but, the dull, 
insensible minister of time looks on unmoved by his 
passion, he strikss with stern justice — points at truth 
with his hand, and man must bow to the power of 
calculation he has lost." 

<• How often is the happiness of married life de- 
stroyed by I he weak indulgence of a captious temper. 
How often may the confidence of those who have no 
thoughts but for each other be shaken, by this uncer- 
tainty in the effect produced by their communications. 
How completely is the mutual ease, the unrestrained 
opennesst happy feeling of equ&lity destroyed, when 
the curl on the lip and the frown on the brow must 
be watehed, and the tone of the voice must be listen. 
ed to, ere the subject in question can with safety be 
broached. When once the thought that tuno was the 
fitting opportunity has crossed the mind of either 
party, and when the delay is felt more as a reprieve 
than a privation, then may both be sure that for the 
questionable pleasure of indulged irritability, one of 
the blessings of matrimony has been forfeited. They 
afe at once deprived ef the comfort of that quick and 
open interchange of thought and feeling which should 
exist in wedded life.** 

'* Marriage is to a woman at once the happiest 
and the saddest event of her life ; it is the promise 
of future bliss, raised on the death of all present 
eiqoyment. She quits her home, her parents, her 
occupations, her amusements, every thing on which 
•he has hitherto depended for comfort, for affection, 
for kindness, for pleasure. The parents by whose 
advice she hss been guided«-the sister to whom she 
has dared to impart the every embryo thought and feeU 
ing-^the brother who has played with her, by turns 
the counsellor and counselled — and the younger, chil. 
dren, to whom she has hitherto been the mother and 
the playmate — all are to be forsaken at ene fell 
stroke ; every former tie is loosened, the spring of 
every hope and action is to be changed ; and yet 
she flies with joy into the untrodden path before her. 
Buoyed up by the confidence of requited love, she 
bids a fond and grateful adieu to the life that is past, 
and turns with excited hopes and joyous anticipation 
to the happiness to come. Then wo to the man who 
can blight such fair hopes— -who can treacherously 
lure such a heart from its peaceful enjoyment, and 
the watchful protection of home-.-who can, coward- 
like, break the illusions that have won her, and de 
stroy the confidence which love had inspired. Wo 
to him who has too early withdrawn the tender plant 
from the props and stays of moral discipline in 
which she has been nurtured, and yet make no ef. 
fort to supply their place ; for on him be the respon- 
•ibili^ of her errors*-on him who has first taught 
her, by his example, to grow earless of her duty, 
and then exposed her with a weakened spirit and un- 
satisfied heart to the wide storms and the wily temp, 
tations of a sinful world." 

** There is something in the wildness and subli. 
nlty of oMuniain scenery, that tends to remind us 
rather of eternity than decay. The perishable works 
of roan are no where to be seen. No city lies in 
gloomy ruins, to show the outlines of its faded great. 
nese-Hio remnant of a sanctuarv here stands to show 
the worship that has passed away. We see no fall. 
ing records of the glorious deeds of those whose 
Danes are learnt in history's page. We stand upon 
the moootain, and we scarcely know that mtn exists 
upon the earth. This is not the land where arts have 
died, or science been forgot — these rocks never 
echoed the eloquence of orators, or the song of the 
poet^-<hese waters never bore the proud ships of the 
nerehnnt— 4hte soil never yielded to nnan the fruits 
of his industry. It is not here that the finger of time 
ean be reoognised. In vain would be set his mark 
on snows that never melt, or disturb the fast^iound 
fom oCadanamine iee. In vain he stretches out his 
hradjrlMre the rushing torrent, and the waving wa. 
.._^ « -^ ^.^ ^^ eternity of youth, dash on their 
"^> regardless of the blighting power 



that withers strength, or lulls to rest the creations 
and the creatures of mortality. 

** Here may we pause, and say that Time has lost 
his power. Here may we view the faint efforts of 
Time overthrown in an instant. Changes there are ; 
but the work of an hour has defeated the slow pro. 
gross of decay. The lightning of ihe thunder-storm 
^-tbe blowing tempest — the engulphing flood — the 
overspreading avalanche — ^have effaced from the sar. 
face of nature the impress of Time, and left nought 
in the change to remind us of age. Surely there are 
scenes in life which seem created to awaken in man. 
kind the recolIection,-*tlial even Time can lose its 
power. Who will not feel the nothingness of the 
pleasures — the cares— nay, even the sorrows of our 
petty span, when, for a moment, he dwells with his 
heart and soul upon the thoughts of an eternity ! — 
Yes, it will sober the gay — ^it will comfort the 
grieved.** 

** Nothing adds more to the consciousness of wo 
than being surrounded, in vain, by all that wealth can 
purchase or luxury invent. When the heart sickens 
at the sight of objects that in happier times gave 
pleasure, how painfully is the conviction pressed upun 
the mind, that it was to the lost happiness within, 
they must have owed iheii power to please 7 When 
the dull cold eye gazes with indifference on the un. 
altered baubles that have amazed, and the employ, 
ments that have occupied, who is not the more forci. 
bly remiiided of the change that has been wrought 
in themselves 7 and whilst memory quickly summons 
the sad contrast before us, the bitter certainty be- 
comes more fixed in our hearts, that the train of joy. 
ous thoughts they once could give has vanished from 
our minds." 

** There are events in life that seem too grest, 
too sudden, too overwhelming, to be true. We 
cannot believe that the hopes, the joys, and the 
sorrows of life, can depend on the work of a minute. 
We measure by the hours, the days, and the years, 
that have been spent in their anticipation, enjoyment, 
or endurance. We look to the gradual realisation 
of our hopes and wishes ; we think our joys will be 
weakened by decay, ere they depart. We trust that 
time will wear away, with its slow workmgs, the 
keenness of sorrow : but on these sudden revulsions 
of fate we are too much startled to believe them pes. 
sible, and the first impression is to doubt the reality 
of the change that has been wrought." 

*» The arrival of letters from home is always a mo- 
ment of excitement to those who are travelling 
abroad. It recals us at once to all we have left— to 
the cares wo would forget, the sorrows we would 
efface, the joys that are passed. The messenger is 
expected with feverish impatience, and yet we 
tremble to read the tidings he brings. The letters 
are placed in our hands, and quicker than thought 
the directions are looked at, the hand. writings are 
recognized, and we glance at the seals to descry if 
any have come on a message of death. 

*' Some are sure to tell ol change ; and the change 
will startle, when its progress is unseen. Perhaps 
we read that friends will join us in our pilgrimage 
abroad, their fortunes broken, or their health im- 
paired. We hear the men we left in power have 
ceased to rule. The splendid mansion where we 
danced and feasted is now the prey of creditors, 
who once decked it so richly for pleasure. The 
house that wept a father's death, now lights its halls 
in honor of Its heir. The giddy girl has pledged 
her troth^the reckless youth has learnt a husband's 
fondness, lead a father's care-— the widow wears 
again the bridal robe — the laughing girl we saw so 
full of life, now droops beneath the blight of pale 
consumption— the child who frolicked at our part, 
ing, is cold and stiff within its early grave. 

**Tbe afflicfions we grieved for, have ceased to 
afflict, and the joy we rejoiced at, is turned into sor. 
row. Yoo! we read of such changes in those with 
whose image we have long been familiar : we mark, 
ed them not when we were near, but, when removed 
to a distance, they show us the progress ol life. 

** How sadly this progress is watched by the mind 
which is dead to all ehangea, and stands still in its 
grief! How dispiriting to see the healing powers of 
lime in others close the wounds of sharp affliction, 
and yet to feel it has not plucked from our hearts 
the deep canker of disappointment !" 

** Liady Emily Somers had certainly been one of 
those whom education and habit had alike combined 
to cherish erBty feeling which nature had implanted. 
Her nature was to love and to be loved, and she had 
been nurtured and brought up in the atmosphere of 
affeetion. Her ssnsibility hsd not been deadened by 
the voice of unkiadnese. She had known no vicissi. 
tudes of fortune — she had borne no affliction — she 
had suffered no illness. The occaaional irritability 



of her father's temper had sometimes cost her a 
pang, but then it was her pleasing task to dispel the 
frown that was gathered on his brow : and though 
she had watched with anxious ^r0 the bed of sick- 
ness, she never yet had failed to impart to the suffer- 
er the cheering influence of her own sanguine dispo* 
sition. She hsd mdt with all the admiration firom the 
world which her beamy and her charms deserved, 
and yet she was tmeonscious of distinction. She 
had always been lovely— she had alwajrs been eo. 
gaging, and she had been admired and loved from her 
infancy. Admiration came not to her aa the wel- 
come tribute to an ambitious vanity, but as that to 
which she had been so accustomed, that it seemed 
a pert of life itself; she thought the better of human 
nstnre for the kindness she experienced, but knew 
not that she created the feelings she approved- Her 
life had been but one bright chain of smiles, and joy, 
and hope— her first and only sorrow had been the 
fear of Decree* inconstancy, and the having uncon- 
sciously misled her mother, respecting her feelings 
towards him. But now she had met him at Denham, 
her confidence in his love was reassured. She had 
since confided all to her mother, and she had been 
folded to that mother's heart, and thanked for the 
motives that had restrained her confidence, at a time 
when she needed and desired the comfort of a pa- 
rent's support." 

** There have been some who think that love is a 
native of the rocks ; but its birth place matters lit. 
tie, when once it is called into being, for it can 
thrive alike wherever it is trsnsplanted. It shrouds 
itself in an atmosphere of its own crestion, and sees 
the surrounding objects through the medium of iu 
own fanciful halo. The existence of colors depends 
not more on the rays of the sun, than depends the hue 
which is lent lo all that is external, upon the inter- 
nal feelings of the mind. The bustling scenes of 
gayety may appear ill suited to the indulgence of 
deep feeling, yet the mind which is preoccupied by 
some alisorbing thonght, has not only an inward at. 
traction that bids defiance to the intrusion of others, 
bat has even the power of converting into aliment 
all that should tend to destroy its force. The crowds 
that pass before the eyes of a lover, seem but as a pro- 
cession of which his mistress is the queen. If be - 
talks to another, it is to listen to the welcome theme 
of her praise firom the voice of partial friendslup ; 
and if the actions of others ever attract his attention, 
it is to observe with the general watchfulness of a 
lover, the manner and reception of those whom he 
regards as rivals." 

*• It is seldom, indeed, that friendehip* pure friend, 
ship^xists, where love dares creep in. From the 
ties of kindred and of gradtuds may spring affection 
in its purest form— regard, respect ; but uie friend. 
ship that arises from the conscious preference to each 
othet's society — the friendship that induces the 
opening of thtf heart, the almost unrestrained confl. 
deuce of feelings, thoughts, opinion — the friendships 
that lets the stranger know the secrets of our home, 
snd yields to intimacy the claims which kindred only 
should assert — treads a dangerous path. The hsppi- 
ness of one, if not both, is too often sacrificed in 
the vain endeavor to check the growth of feelinga 
that are nourished with fresh food. In single liie, 
the wish for dearer ties will soon arise ; and often, 
too often, in married life, has the friendship, begun 
in innocence and honor, displaced the joy and peace 
it never can restore. 

There are few whose vanity will not rejoice at the 
flarering distinction of being chosen confidant — ^few 
whose hearts can withsund the interest crested by 
this dependence on the counsel, the confidence, or 
the sympathy of themselves t and friendship, fairest, 
gentlest child of love, is soon exchanged for passion 
fierce and strong. Young hearts should beware how 
they tread in this path of delusion. The friend of 
the family may prove an admirer, he may win affec. 
tione that de did not seek — may give his love to one 
who neither knows nor heeds its possession — he will 
see the cloud that is gathered on the husband's brow 
— he may hear the hasty word, the harsh rebuke — 
then watch the tesr that is shed by the wife from cold, 
ness or neglect ; and from pity for the woman's sor- 
rows springs the love that cannot, or that should not, 
be requited. 

JPORBION MISCELLANT. 

« 

The Late Mr, Canning, — ^Through the whole of the 
Napoleonic wars this man was the evil genius ef the 
Peninsula ; for, passing over the misplaced military 
power! which he gave to Mr. 1/lHierU' legation in Por- 
tugal, while he neglected the political aflUra in that 
country,it was he who sent Lord Strangford to Rio Ja 
neiro whence all mi^ner of mischief flowed. And 
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when Mr. Bhwrt lucceeded Hr. VilUers at Lisbon, 
We, Caoning iiuUud aj^on having the enormous 
meet of inieliigenoe, received (rem different parts of 
the Peninsuhi* translated before it was sent home ; 
an aot of undisgoised indolence* which retarded the 
real boainess of the embassy* prerented important 
information from bebig transmitted rapidly, and ex- 
posed the eeerets of the hour to the aetivitjr of the 
enemy'e emissaries at Lisbon. In after times when 
by a notorious abuse of goyemment he was himself 
sent ambassador to Lisbon, he complained that there 
were no archives of the former embassies, and he 
obliged Mr. Staart, then minister at the Hague, to 
em^oy severatiiundrad soldierf, as clerks, to copy 
all his papers relating to the previous war ; these, 
at a great public eipense, were sent to Lisbon ; and 
there they were to be seen unexamined and un- 
packed in the year 1836 ! And while this folly was 
passing, the interests of Europe in general were 
neglected, and the particular welfare of Portugal 
•e^ously injured by another display of official im. 
portaace still more culpable. It had been arranged 
that a Portuguese auxiliary force was to have joined 
the Duke of Wellington's army, previous to the 
battle of Waterloo ; and to have this agreement 
executed, was the only business of real importance 
which Mr. Canning had to transact during his em- 
bassy. Marshal Beresford, well acquainted with 
the characters of the members of the Portuguese 
regency, had assembled fifteen thousand men, the 
flower of the old trpops, perfectly equippJ^ with 
artillery, baggage and all things needful to ti^the 
field X the ships were ready, the men willing t^em- 
bark, and the marshal informed the English ambas. 
aador, t&at he had only to give the order, and in a 
few hoars the whole would be on board, warning 
him at the same time, that in no other way could the 
thmg be effected. But as this summary proceeding 
did ooft gire.Mr. Gaaniag an oppormnitjr to record 
his own talenu for negoeiaiiont he replied that it 
moat b^done by diplomacy; tiie Sousa faction ea- 
gerly eeiaed the opportunity of displaying their tal- 
ents in the same line, and being more expert, beat 
JMr.Cnaning at his own weapons, and as Bersefsrd 
had foreseen no troops were embarked at all. Lord 
Wellington was thus deprived of important rein- 
foroMoents ; the Portngnese were deprived of the ad* 
▼aDtag« of snppofting their army, for several years, 
on the lesources of France, and of their share of 
the contributions from that country ; last and worst, 
those veterans of the Peninsular war, the strength of 
the ooontry, were sent to Braxils, where they all 
pertebed by disease or by the sword in the obscure 
wnra of Don Pedro I If such errors may be redeem* 
ed by an eloquence, alwa]rs used in defence of pub. 
lie corru|Kion, and a wit that made human stifierings 
its sport, Mr. Canning was an English sutesman, 
and wisdiun has little to do with the affairs of na. 
tiona««— [Colonel Napier's History of Peninsular 
War.] 

ExmdUian to Central 4frica.^Oa Thursday 

morning the expedition for exploring Central Africa, 

under the command of Dr. Smith, proceeded on its 

perihius undertaking. The party consists of Dr. 

Smith, Captain Edye, of the 98th Regiment, Mr. 

Charlei Bell, Mr. Borrow, besides two gentlemen 

from India, who will accompanjr them as tar as Lat- 

takoo. They were escorted m the morning to a 

considerable distance on their journey by Sir John 

HefsehelU Mr. M*Clear, the Astronomer Royal, Mr. 

Meadows, and Baron Van Ludwige, gentlemen at. 

tached to them by friendship and a common zeal for 

diiaMiery. They atwrted in excellent spirits, mak- 

log allowanee for those feelings the occasion excited, 

when solicitude for the safe return of these enter. 

prising men was mixed up with sincere friendship 

and esteem. Indeed the history of all former expe- 

dttiona te the interior of Africa proves how much 

liasard must be incurred, eyen when the greatest 

prudence and i^ddress are exercised. The present 

hat beMi planned with mnch care, and» considering 

Um idenie ofthCee engaged, the best results maybe 

anticipated. The whole expedition will assemble at 

Graaff fteinet, which will be the point of departure 

on their bold emerprise. When Captain Edye was 

leaving the barracks in the morning, the 98th RegU 

menttwith the band, turned out, a gratifying token 

of «he respect and esteem felt for him by his brother 

officers ami men.-^South Afirican Advertiser, July 

II, Cape of Good Hope.] 

Pes< dUm Surgery, — In June, 1833, a miller re- 
e^ived a sabre cut at a public house, which com- 
pleCely amputated his light ear. Before he left 
the house he picked up the ear from the ground, and 
pot it in hia pocket. This was in the evening.— 
karly in the foUowing noraisghe weni to a snrgeon 



and showed him the ear, now cold, and somewhat 
crushed. The surgeon washed the ear in spirits 
and water, and made a new edge to the part of the 
wound which the man still possessed, and to that of 
the ear which he had lost. After accurately fitting 
the parts, he kept them together by four stiches, 
and dressed them with adhesive plasters, compress. 
es, and an appropriate bandage. The day after 
some of the dressings were removed, in order to 
make sure that the parts were in contact ; the point 
of union was then observed to be red, the patient 
was feverish, and had thirst and headach. In eight 
days these symptoms disappeared, and the helix be- 
gan to assume its vital warmth ; the lober extremity 
united the first ; the other parts suppurated, and 
granulations appeared on the cartilages. In a little 
more than a month the cure was complete ; the pa. 
tient's right ear was almost in the same condition as 
the left, and all that was remarked was an eliptic li- 
near cicutrix at the poim of union. — [Medical and 
Surgical Journal.] 

FertiUtv ef Btlgium.'^The glorious fertility of 
the agricultural districts well deserves to be men. 
tioned. Were there nothing else to reward a traveL 
ler for going thither, I think the sight of the rich 
fields of Flanders would be enough to do it. * 
* * England has noble fields of grain, 
and her herbage is rich and abundant ; but in Flan- 
ders the soil is crammed with produce, and the com 
standa on the ground like a solid mass. In short, 
Belgium is a beautiful little kingdom, and, notwith. 
standing the extent of territory be small, it has suf 
ficient within its circuit to give its name a higher 
rank among the nations of the continent -than its 
extent of domain alone could justify.— [Mrs. Trol- 
lope's German Tour.] 

Namik Ptuha, — The following notice ofNamik 
Pasha, the Turkish ambassador who has just arrived 
in this country, is given by the correspondent of the 
Aforntng Herald at Constantinople : — ** The presence 
ofNamik Pasha in England, at this moment, must be 
hailed as an event pregnant with great results. No 
man knows better what may be made of Turkey — no 
man knows better that the weakness so often com. 
plained of is in her government, not in her people. — 
If so inclined, he can enlighien the British Cabinet 
on the identity of our interests with those of his conn- 
try. Namik Pasha is a superior man, and to him 
Turkey owes many of her internal improvements ; 
bis brigade has always been an example ef order 
and industry ; he caused all his men to be instructed 
in some mechanical art, so fhat the many leisure 
hours of a military life hare not been hours of idle, 
ness. The army is indebted to him for the transla. 
tions ef several useful works on tactics ; he has been 
a warm advocate of 'education, and was the main in- 
strument of establishing it on the Lancasterian sys. 
tem, which under his fostering care, has already 
been spread far and wide, notwithstanding a thousand 
vexatious difficulties ever thrown in his way by the 
narrow-minded. In a word, Namik Pasha has al- 
ready rendered important aervice to his country, and 
I sincerely hope his efforts to save it from the im. 
pending danger may be crowned with success, 
which depemto npon England alone. 

Itiftmmoe of the Stamaek. — ^The emotions of the 
mind have a powerful influence upon the stomach.—* 
Let a man who is going to sit down to dinner with a 
good appetite, receive a piece of news, either ex. 
ceedingly joyful or exceedingly distressing, his ap- 
petite goes in a moment. Children who are about to 
set out on a pleasant journey, it is well known, cannot 
eat. This, when I was a child, need to be called 
being " joumey-proud.** On the other hand, a blow 
upon the stomach will sometimes take away life in. 
stantly ; a drink of cold water, when the body has 
l^een very hot, has often had the same effect. At- 
tend to your companions when on a journey a-foot : 
as their stomachs grow empty, how sullen and silent 
the whole party becomea*. let a crust of bread 
a little cheese, a glass of ale or wine be taken, 
and cheerfulness immediately reigns, even long be- 
fore any nutrimem has had time to reach the gener 
al oircnlative system. These thinge all show the 
genenl sympathy between the stomach and every 
other part of the body.— [Carbutt's Clinical Lee* 
turea.] 



Zlneograpky^-^lt was but a few years past that we 
had to record an advance in the fine arts, in the in- 
vention of lithography, which afforded increased fa- 
cilities in the art of engraving. Lithography is now, 
however, likely to be displaced, at any rate to 
great degree, by the invention of an ingeniousi 
Frenchman, M. Breugnot, who haa sncceededin pre.| 
paring a eonpositioii of naetal, the baala of which isi 



sine, upon which drawing and writing can be effecu 
ed with equal, if not with greater facility than npon 
stone, and as easily appbed to paper with the same 
machinery. The art of zincography has several ad- 
vantages over that of lithography, amongst others, 
in the portability and comparative cheapness of the 
plates, over the neceeeary bulkiness and cost of 
stone. These plates can even be adapted to a lady's 
portfolio, to any thickness, and to any size, a deside. 
ratnm much wanted in lithography. The invention 
ef xinchography has received the sanction ef the 
Royal Academy of Paris, and we underatand tlmt M. 
Breugnot has sold the patent for Great Britain to Mr. 
John Chapman, of Cornhill, who feels confident that 
he shall be able to adapt this improvement to every 
department in the art ef engraving. In Paris, they 
have already succeeded in printing large window 
blinds with one plate, and we believe experireems 
have been made on silk and cotton, which warrant 
the supposition that zincography will aoon be applied 
in our silk and cotton printing establishments.— 
I Morning Herald.] 

CMrefor a Bad Appetite. — An Irish Student com- 
plained to a friend, a few evenings ago, that he bad 
oat his appetite, when the latter recoro mended him 
to eat oysters in the forenoon, which would restore 
it. Some time after the student met his friend, and 
upbraided him wiih the folly of his receipt, by stating 
that he had eaten a hundred of oysters, as desired, 
but did not find that his appetite was a bit better 
than it was before he had eaten them. — [Dublin pa. 
per.J 

A mine of ailver and copper has been discovered 
in the environs of Pemwelz, district of Tourney, 
Belgium. The discoverers have applied to the gov- 
ernment for leare to work it, but nothing has yet 
been determined. 



ALBANY SEED STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE- 

PQSiTORY. 
The lubteiiber having refumed thechaiveoftho 
above eetabUihment, it now enabled to furnieb tra- 
den and otfaen with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, 
upon very favorable ter^tt and of the growth of 
1833, varraatfdof the beat quality. 
The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
nowlng and eavingef Seeds, and none will be sold atthia eetab- 
Uahment exeeptlng t hose raised ezpreaaly for it, and by expert- 
encedaeedamen; and tboee klnda imported whico cannot be rais- 
ed to perfection In this eountry; these are ftom the beat houses 
la Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine. 
' It is earnestly requested whenever there are any fktlureahere 
after, they should be represented to the subscriber; not that it Is 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circumstances, but 
that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection approximated. 
ALSo^French Lucam, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
Seed, genuine Mangel Wnrtzel, Yellow Locust, Ruta Baga,and 
Field Turalp Seeds, well worth the attention of Fkrmers. 

W. THORBURN, 
347 N. Market st. (opposite Post Office. 
i^ Catalogues may be had at the Store; if sent for by mail, 
vrlU be fbrwaided gratis* Orders solicited early, as the better 
osUce canbedone in the execiuttoa. 

\* Mr. Thorbumisalso Agent for thefoUowiagpubllestiona, 
to wit:— Nkw YoaK FAavna and American Gardener^s Mag- 
aaiae ; Mkcbamics* Mavazikb and Register of Inventions and 
Improvemems ; AvBaxcAH Raileo^o jourhal and Advocate 
of Internal Improvements ^aad the Nkw- Yoek Ambeican, Dai» 
If, 7W- WiuUfj and Ssmi- Waekijf : eiUker orall of which may be 
seen and obtained by those who wish them, by calling at 347 
JV^rC4 MmrkU §tTe§iy JltbeiiK§, tf 




■URVKTO&S' INSTRUMBBITB. 

Compasses of various slses and of superior quality 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sixes, withhich mag- 
nifying powers with glasses made by Trougbton, together with 
a large assortment of Engineering I nstrumenia, manufactured 
and soUl by E . Ii O. W. BLUNT, 1 54 Water Pireei, 

J31 6( corner of Maidenlane. 

PATIENT HAMMBRSD SHIP, BOAT, ABiD 
RAII«ROAD 8PIKICS. 



^^ Railroad Spikes of every description required, made ftt 
the Albany Spike « aciory. 

Spikes mm at the aboTc Factory are recommended (o (he 
pobUc as superior to any thing of the kind now m use. 

Ship and WMii Spikes mails -tull size under liie head, fo as 
not to admit water. 

Orders may be addressed to Messrs. ERASTUS CORNING 
k CO., Albany, or to THOMAS TURNER, at the Factory, 
Troy, 5. Y. sepLlSHy 



nOTICR TO UASUFACTURBRS* 

^ SIMON FMRMAN, Of the village of LansiDgburgh, In 
the counry of Rensselaer, and.s(ate ol'New-York, has invented 
ind pui in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nails 
with square points. This machine will make about sixty 6d 
nails, sad about forty lOd nails in a minute, and In the same 
proportion larger sixes, even to spikes for shit^. The nail is 
hammered and comes from the machine completely heated to 
redness, that Its capacity for beln^ clenehed Is good and sure. 
One horse power is sutlleiem to drive one machine, and mar 
easily be applied where such power for driving machinery is in 
operation. Said Fairman will make, vend and warrant ma- 
chines as above, to any persons who may apply for ihem as soon 
IS they may be made, and on the most reasonable terms. He 
also desires to sell one balfof his patent dght forthe use ofsald 
machines throughout the United States. Any psMon destnng 
.'■irther informailon, or to purchase, will please to call at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, iu tha village of Lan 
lingborgh.- AiignstM* 1833. AS9 if RMAP 
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la Hoore'i PtulMlalpbii Prica Carr«at, 
■uud Ihti ttu) iiuraMa of Wool in tba Unitad Sutai 
fci tbe liii two or thTM jtut, hu baen anitnalad 
•t iba rata af 90 paroaDt. pataimDiB. The ■mooni 
flf wool r^aed Itat jau and bronghc iaio markal, 
vaa abosi lixtf nillioDi of poandi — ihia ;aar it ' 
HobaUr jiTUilT Etb millioiu, and next rear it wi 
ba ninatr'. Enfland producaa wie bundled and aiitr 
MilliaiH ponnda uumailri and aa all bar graxinf landi 
•ra ndian up, aba ewmol ba eipaoiad ht pradace 
■■eh Mine. 

The Uailad Stuea than at ihe preaeci rate of in. 
eieaie, will aooa uke the lead ia amoaBt, and far; 
probablf in ^oalii)', and with ao Tail a teniterjr adap- 
ted .for aheap grmtiog, will baeome the giaat wool 
nakar of the world. 

The ibeap wbich are fed on the wild aromatic 
haihe in Unieimurg, are taiall, (aa in all ineaaiain- 
OM eoentriea,) bat celebrated lorthadalicioos fli*or 
of their fleeb. Tbe breed ii nearlr the lame aa that 
in die Ardemae, which we* inirodaeed into Scot, 
lend tboTe a eantarr baok, i^nd the race only declin- 
ed within the laal tfaittr raara, when a larger and 
more profitable breed for the fanner wei bruiiEhi 
IVon England. A calebrated gourmand of the 

north, he wetrar. retained hie faToriie mu ''" 

Ida death, Ttry lately ; a abort time prei 
wnieh ha obaerrad, that " life was not worth holding 
einos the breed of the Ardennea sheep wa~ ' 

Wa laam from a Montreal paper* that the Brit, 
liah Government haa giren a deeiiiun in favor of 
■llowins American Beef and Fork lalted, to be ai- 
ported from th> Ctnedien porta to other Briliah 
porta, dntf free. Thia will anablo the Waal In- 
die* to obtain iheii arlieleaof proriaiofual mncb 
cheaper reiee than heretofore. The coneeqnenee 
of thia deciaion will be, to create a more axtanaiie 
demand for Beef and Fork, from New York, Fenn. 
ayliraMa, Ohio, and Michigen, in the Montreal end 
Qaebec MarkeU. 
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MECHANICS UAOAZInn. 
IROCTO 

' '''""''^lleFAEE<.rll« 
lai, lllBauuat w 



n-HBCHAKI08' *Dd IDTUERa wbo b 

eaoMKirlBC to aboltiti the ■bomlnabla " Stiti . 

" -n rataemd to Conrad lo iha Bdlior lueli Tuna aa 

J. J. .. _i_ —^ ,^ ^11 ^ _.LU.U_. . 




■— JoBif XnsBi\ (RicaniT 



ft BNRY a. WtKII>HULL, of Wbaallaid, Msoiw con 
tr. Mew ToriLia aaant Ibr Uw fiillawJH PuMlcailiHu : 

TO* New York 7iBarlitai< DaUy, U gio 00-Trl- Weekly, i 
— ~ — -"atWy, alWOelnadiraiioB. 

a Kallroad Jeanwl, Waektj', ai tS-IXI par ai 



Tka Oaaitailr Jonnal of AirleuluiR and Ucctaanlea, ai 
^tMrm aaaoB, « tl.U per aumba. 

Th* ra^ly lla|*<>aa,4le pan & rear, at tt.SO laidtuH. 

Tb* HiMUtly BaaoallarT and LlknirarEiilanaliilDiKDOw- 
lalge,orMpa(« 'BoaUi, ai)l.(WlB adTaaee, bow In ibt 
Mani«iiM,biwiHlToIaB>e( ti.as. 

TlMLadtca'tMBraaiiiB, '- 



■t WbRatUad, Haaroa 



le, Ibm. 



TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

t^ Tbe wlMCrlber hiTLnanccled eiwiulTiiQiaclilnrry rm 

lac maile amaMiwnn wjib Ur. Ptaliteaa ■■--■- ^ . _. 

Ibc atrlsalcd wire cLlDtd wheela, wlU tnab 
aiiMl Kulka ant Bunbei vf uia wbleta mar I 

Tkeiapo'to^of tba alaiTe Wlieala baa 

o« IbeBattlwiraaadOtaloKallnad, where ._.. ._ _ 

eeaW M aeffoc aoaaa awiatba paat. HarlBi flued up Wbaeli 



.. -jt (bop belBd 

ai of tba Cbeeefcaka Bay, will enable talm lo Mp ibe 

wort to aaj of ibe AilanUc patia, oa aa reasopaMa 

caa ba oAted bf aay '" — ■ "■ '-— - 



hlaioni 

>en fully lcil«d 



anted. Wbaeltaen 



EdudfluaJ 



■aaalia ef Ike abore Wbeda, wbk 
abaw iWr ■■HctartI)', auiT be aaan at tbt 
lal ; at iha DapM of ih* BoMoa and 
a; a^u Joha AmoU** alHip, n 



LOCOHOTIVE ENGINES. 

tlte public, ud ■■' 
lapinke, that tliay 
elan of canaln iDproTeuienbi Id ih< 
Ive EaflneA. and other railway car. 
— a—, ....„,_ .V .^.^ v,iepbcn H. Loni, of Uw United Siaia 
Ea«laeara, by Mian paiaai fhn Ibe Dniled Btaua, and ibai 
tbay aia prepared lo aieuna any ordeia for ibe conatruetiOD oi 
LoeoaMMlve BnftDea, Tanden, fcc. wltb which Ihey may be 
rkramd, and pledie tbamaema lo a punctual compliance wltb 
ly UfiieiDenu Iboy nay cnake In relet a^u lo Ihli Una el 

They hue already In tbatt powowlaa lbs rcqulalle aapaia 
ui Ibr Ihe eonatrucUoa of Ihreo claiMa of enfloea, tIi. eu- 
glnea WBliblni Ibnr, &n, and 

The enflnca maitE by Ihem « 

illDwiBf laiaa of vau. ni. a 

..oar; a four ion ao^a at a j 
Tbdi seilbnnanealB oibei ree 
Ibaiof ihobaalEHlh 
ut ooiy lo tbeii adel 



I Un raflna al a apeed of 
r at a apeed of 18 alia* 
e< ofaiamllaaHT be 
a will be warranted to eq 



1ne;waoil, coki 

tsni™.b 



>cyi 

the cbaapaew 



lyance of kurUiena, b 



r Qlbei fuel bliberla oaed hi U 



Allordtiaforenflna 
:lly or PbUndelpbla, ai 



■ubacrlbar, latbo 



'•'^Ih 



,IAH NOtBIB, gecntarr. 



il. a, of Railroad Joumi 



RAII.WAT mOR. 
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s'do. I do. 
^ et^to. I do. 

S»dB.orEdjteRallaorwib*.paryud,'<iYib 

WiMfbl Iron BlmB of 30, 33, and 3< incbc* 
Wbeela of Ballway t^sn, and o/ DO InchB dlam 



an uiKle ofli d 
greea wlLta ap 
ciaKpIilea, oal 



OMtlie wbeeli 

Ailea of U, 4, 3), 3, 3}, 31, and 31 incha* dlamelet for Ball 
way(;an andLocomodTea of 



:pa7menl. ' A. Ii O. HALSTON. 

ump[eaar>]llhed»rereol)ilndgofB>lt(.6hal 
, B|Hk(ii, and Bpllcln| Plalaa, In \m, tr ' 



WadfiH, ai^k 
ryandOrealBi 



axhlbliedioihoaadlipoied i 



nAVBVUlO AMD KHGniEERUlO 
lETBTKVMKHTB. 

C^Tha enbecrlbei nianulaclnraaa]] khkda of Inalrimi 



hli pcoleirioa, warranied Kiiial, If uotniperior, In ^aclplea ol 
conalniulon and workmanahlpio any IniBeriail or manufac- 
iBiad btbaUnlud Suwa; Mntalol which are entirely new: 
amMU whkh are an Imptond tkiaipaai. wlih aTeMacope ai- 



>n wlih or wUhoBi 



a LerelNna li 



"■^MT 



J. TOUBQ, 

._ . iiUaker, Ku-RDockiin 

FhUadalphla. 
The followlna raeommendallana aie reapeoTully lubvlUed 
> r.aglneen. SnTtayon,aDJotIwratnt«reawiI.i 

BabiiDorF, leaa. 



In reply (o Ay Inqnlrlee iei| 

. jed. I cheaThilly niinlah thee wlih the following latbnni 
The whole number of L*T«1» now In poaa ea tinn of thed* 

nentofconatruclhin oflby nate la aeyen. The wbolai 

■arafthe "Improied Cwapaia" la elahu TheaearaaJ 

ilnalnofibaniuibarlnlheaarTlcaof the Snflnaaruid 

laailoa DapaitoHaL 
Both LaTala aitd Coeipaaaaa are Id (Ood repair. They 

n Ikct Deeded bat Iktle repalre, except IVoni accManti 10 ■ 

ill InatraneBta oflheklnd ara liable. 
1 baT* IbDwl thai thy panema for the li ' 

lare beeDprelerred by my aaaMaola gen 

uaa, and Lhe ImproTed Compaaa la iupe 
crfpilen af OoniODiewc ihat we hare yai irl< 



Ii iUtruRMDI, B 



a tecenily |qiprot«it with a 
be lane ilghu, leana ihe 



1 oaMor laying ofraile— and In fai 
be aa talahly appredalad Ibr com 

KaipectTulfy ihy Irlaod. 

U8>. HTABLKR, anpailnund 

of Baltimore andOhIo Railroad. 
■Inhla, Fabrgnry. ISIl 



Harlng for tba laal Iwo yea 
fosnt^" raienilmproTad Col 

leTelitobenDch iDparlotioan 



•< I ci 



iftlyMLylbe 



If Ibe kind, 
itcheerlbllyrecoinniend li u>£i 
E. H. OILL, ClTll Entlnear. 
Oarnaolown. rebTnarr, I6U. 
d InatrDBWota made hy Mr. W. . 
hicbbe baa comUnail the jaopai 



or a year euiIhaieBi 
iiw.af fblMelphla.bi 

•Ta TbaodoUie wllb thu 

EonaMer Ibaa* laaicnRMBta adnlrablycaleulaladfor layhi 
onK^roada, aod can racaaiBaodtbaii to tba notice of Engi 



STBPHBBSOHt 

mperitr iiftaafFatnnferCartftr 

304 Ellaabeihatnei, nearBleaekereiii 

new-Tork. 



■r-ToIk ai 



I HarlBin Railroad, n 



IT In DpcruloB. 



fiAUiBOAD OAR WBXKIM ASD BOXKIi 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CiVniloa. 
a>AI*o. AXLES fumlBhedand luadw whaale coBplata 
LihaJelTaraoD Cotton and Wool Uaehlne Factory aad Fodd- 
ty.Faieraon, n.J. Allordanaddreuedw Iha aubaciben 
iTateiaon, orCO Wall aDtai.newYork, will ba proapily at 
indadto. Alao, CAR iPRlflOB. 



KOVBt.TT 'WORKB, 



n*TH0HA8 B. stillua: 
Enilnei.Bcllere, aaltroad ud i 
anif other MaehlnarT. Alao, Dr. 



8TILLUAN, Manuhctsrer el Btean 

' Mill Work,Latb«a, Pieaaea, 

TabalarBsll 



icn ara DarriBUd, for aalety and 
any thing oflheklnd beretofo 
ca la glren thai work ehall bet 
lamv. A ehara of pnbllc — 



oaed.' The rBlhiat 
ia raapronilly 



INSTBUHENT8. 

HDRTETUia AHD XAtTTICAI. mTBUMSnT 

MAHUFAOTOBTt 

Xr EWIN k HEAHTTt:, at the elgn of iha Quadrant, 

0. B» South etnel, one door north oftha Union Haul, BaU 



aale arary deacrlptton oflnalrunieDli in Iba abevo 
nlih they can fumlehai the ahonaai notice, and on 
InHrunienla repaired (with cart end Enxaplliuda. 
DrjihehlibeidniaUoaoa which their florreylnr 
are held, Lher raepectfull* bag leare id tender lo 
.. • . >n»*l,tberollowlngCBnUcalaafCoincanil*Bienol 

iliatlagiilehed edentlllc attalnmenta. 
To Ewin k Heanta — Agreeably toioDrraqnulmada tome 
iDntbaelDce, i now offer you my opfnlan or the InaonBanta 
ladeaiyonreaubllabaieDi, lor ihelal(tm«eand Ohio Ball - 
lad Company. Thleo^dnkinwoglil bare bean tl'enalanach 
irller period, but waa IcteBtkinallt Jeleyed, In onler toatford 
longer time for iha irlel of the Uainimenta, to Ihil I could 
'C^TT!>'r/'''t!fL^^^°"^ "''''"''' '■"'u>[*'*°'bihei 
le I can DOW lUle IhalnoIwIlbaU 
irrice procured tTom out nonfai 



itorconitructlon, lo win Bi 
eea, not one haa required an] 
Dthi, aicepi flDB) the occuli 
maceklenia,u which alllnai 
■ » fltmneaa and itablllly, an 



lit an liable 
mneh ctadli 



iperlnlaodenl of Ctulmciion oflhe Baltimore 

Ki 

iTi aianibied wllb care aerenl Englnten' Ini 

r_HaDufkctor*, panlaululy BptrlileTale, am 



.. . , — . pleatniilB aipraulBg my opluloa 

irtheaicellenceolihe woikmanafalp. Tliipaiu aftheleTala 

lipaared well proponioned toaecurefacllfIT ia of- •'><■ x-i-ii. 

icy and Hrmanaocy In adiDii 

lEroTaBwni of conatnietlon, of which' ii 
,ula wllbln (baaa few yean : uid I h 
111 file erery tailefaeilon wh(n uttd In the Held. 
WILLIAM HOWARD. U. 8. Clrit Ei 



He to pgaaaii all the Bodan i 

»hkb lo mtoy ban bHa ^ 



To UatartEwin 



ndHaa 



-Ai!you 



gone, I haTe greai reaton M 



lyed Id iheir couimcUoa. 



ifactoty aaanrance 



oltbalr 

- . --, ramarli'byB; 

:y ol ibelr parfornance I hare racaltod 
tnn otben, wheat oplDion I reeeact. 
ofot ■contlderthlel^lnDaa.^^ 

iTe" e ^"0? 'be ?™liTo/te°rd"'"''e'lMrherJ"fOT w?a7« 
■T want in oar line, daterTBiheuDqaalUledapprabatlDDaatf 
uwarmencourtgaminl. WlahlngyoualliheeiKcaaewUcb 
iBrentaTpriiiaowellmerlu, Iramain.youn, kc. 

9. H, LATROBE, 
CiTltEofineerlBlhaaarTlcaofttic Baltimore and Ohio Rati 

road Company. 
A number af nber ItUen ara la aurpoaatalaa and mlgbi ba 
Wi ihonld ba bappy t 
lay paraon dtatrooa oTpana 
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We are indebted to J. B. Bloomhcld, Esq., 
of UtJCB, for the intereaUng documents which 
appear in this number of the Journal. 

This number ol' ihu Journal ia devoted al- 
most exclusively lo the contemplated aiiuM- 
■OAT or BRir canaU,frotn the naTigable waters 
of the Illinois rirer to Chicago ; from Lake 
Krie to Ontario, around the Falls of Niagara 
and also trcnn Lake Ontario, at Oswego, t< 
Utica and the Hudson. It is a subject of great 
national importance, as well as of individual 
JQierest, and we therefore lake great plcasun 
in thus laying it before tlie public. 

Thereport of the Moh-C.F.Mekcek, and ibi 
lettersof Col. Gratiot, and Gen. Dchcam, willbe 
found highly interesting, and, together with the 
field notes of the H-.i^ineer, which will be 
published inou/neit number, will, as wc think. 
oonvince the most deteimiiied opponents oJ 
the work of its entire practicability, as well 
as of the importance of its early eomplt 
tioD. 

The report of Nathait Roberts, Esq., of 
his surrey of the route around Niagara Falli 
contains precisely the information which the 
friends of the work have long desired, but 
which we have only recently received, togetht 
with a map of ibe same, both of which are 
soon to appear, and would some lima i 
have been published, in pamphlet form, but for 
the absence from the city of the genllei 
who undertook lo piepaie it for the press.| 



The reputation of Mr. Roberta as 

neer will be a sufficient' guarantee ot ibe 
practicability of the work, and also of the up- 
proiiroate cost of a canal of the dimeasions oi 
which he speaks; although of the dimensions, 
we presume, he would now entertain difiercni 
views from those of 1826. 

The more than realization, in the success 
of the Krie canat, of the most sanguine, and, 
as they were then termed, vitionary, aniicipa- 
is of its friends, must surely satisfy every 
:Iligent man that we shall need, and nttut 
havt, at no distant day, a free and ei 
munication for steamboats of the largest class 

een the Hudson and the Mississif 
we ought therefore to make Ikit link of it ot 
the required dimensions at once. The lock^ 
should certainly be equal in size to those now 
constructing on the St. Lawrance— .300 by 55, 
and lOieet deep. 

We would call particular attention to the 
letter of J. R. B., page IIS, in reply to e 
nunication signed " Brindley," which ap- 
peared in the New. York American on the 7th 
of October last. " Brindley" crossed the 
Atlantic for authority lo show the impracli 
bility of the measure, when he might, n 
one-tenth of the trouble, have found much 
higher authority at home, showing its entirt 
feasibility, and the importance of an early ac- 
complishment of the work. 

indley is not the first, nor the only, Ame- 
i, who forgets that his own countrymen 
have merits as well as others. We would by 
leans detract a particle from the merit to 
which foreigners are eiiliilKd, nor would we 

:thhold from our own countrymen that 
praise lo which many of them are so justly en- 
tilled. With regard to the objection on ac- 
count of a want of water on the summit, we 
received a letter assuring us that an ex- 
amination has been made which puts that 
question at rest. The supply, it is said, will 
be ample. 



At tha Mealing held on Fridar eveniDs at the Com- 
on Connelt Room tha following refolaiioa wai 
adepiad, in rafareaea to tha eontamplatad conva ' 
raspactinB the Kail raid. 

lUaalved, That a eommitlae of twelve psraoni be 
appointwl wboaa dntr it ahall be to attend neb nsa. 
ling or eoavaation as mar b« appointed in oonnez. 



Hon. J. Biddlc, Coi. Andrew Muck. 
J. R. WiUt>rnii, Col. Levi Cook, Colonel 
Hanry Whinny. B. F. H. Wiiberell, E. Farmsworih, 
E. Oraj-, J. Norv.1, O. Newborra, S. T. Mason, E. 
C, MalthewB.— [Deiroil Gourior.] 

Tfas New Orlaana paperi are sarioutljr diacuaaing 
le subject of a ruilruid from thai cilr to Naahville. 
'he lengili of Ihci roid IB eatimaied at 500 miieg. 



niied fundi of Ni 
MJBBissitpi and Tetinui 
from Nev OtleinatoT 



'olvedoy , , 
and a hall days. 
The pBOpla of Fredetickibnrg nud its vicinity, at a 
public meatinB bald Ibil week, adopted the follaw- 
mong other reioluijnnB t 

I. Raoittd, That ilie acheme of a laUroad 
Fiede lick aba rg lo GuyandotLC 



1 other parts oT th 



lion u> Ibe route of a Riilrond scrosg 
of Michigan, and <o report ihe i 
"lauhaijon to a future meeting of it 



Deit. 



< I'ollov 



ng grii 



I OrlesD 



Ttiedi 



^■byv. 



of 






IS feaaibl 



iSecl, udvanlageously to the slockhold- 

3d. Reiolntd. Thai a cammiiise ol three be ap- 
pointed, to drali a memorial to the neit Leginlniuts 



Rail Rodda. — It ia auited in a late Peniaoola Ga. 

tte, that a aurrar ol the raaie for a Rail Read be- 

'•en that place aod Columbua, haa been made ; and 

that the Engineer reptirtB the diatance 330 milea, — 

ight and level beyond expectation. 



Line of Railroad Cars and Slagea had I'een eaiab. 
lisbnd to run betvoeu this City and Piiteburgh in 60 
houre. The first trip hae been made and was run in 
57 boura— |C<>nnccii<:>il Herald.] 



From 



Siily.one canat boats passed Huniingdon, Pa., 
during the week ending 3d insi, Fiftenn hundred 
and eighty.ronr have paaBsd that place during the 
praaeni aeaaon. 



A project ia ntiw in preparation ai Liieipnol I 
eaubUahing a aieam commuDicalion with Indin. 
ifaa way of the Mediterranean, It is i» conaiel 
two flat bottomed aleamara, manufactured of irt 
which, with thuir engines, wilt lie ircneporlcd ir 
vesBcl to the eaaat of Syria, to be there landed, b 
conveyed by camela Id the EuphraloB, and then p 
together. The expedition will be under Ihe din 
lion of Captain Cheaney. of the Royal Arlillei 
having nndar him an officer and twenty arlille 
nMD, and aUe a Ueuianant of ib« Koysl Navy, wi 
nuwa, engineeia, Ac. 
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MICHIGAN AND ILUNOiS SHIP CANAL. 

December 30, 1838. 
To the Hon. Chas. F. Mercer, 

Cburman of the Comraittee on Roads and Canals. 

Sir : Allow me most respectfully to call your 
attention, and that of the committee of which 
you are chairman, to the proposition submitted 
by me on the I7th day of December, 1633, au- 
thorizing '* an inquiry into the expediency of a 
ffrant by Congress of efficient aid to the State of 
Illinois, to enable her to construct a steamboat 
channel from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi 
river." 

It can scarcely be necessary for me to urge 
the importance of an early completion of this 
gteat work to every portion of this Union, con- 
necting, as it would, more than twenty States. 

By this small improvement we should secure 
the most extensive internal steamboat naviga- 
tion that now is, or perhaps ever will be, known, 
penetrating, for more than twenty-five thousand 
miles, the most fertile regions of country on the 
globe ; capable of supplying every part of chris. 
tendom with every thing necessary to make 
man independent and happy; and on whose 
lakes and rivers are seen in increasing num- 
bers the whitening sail and torrent-stemming 
boat. 

Through this channel the sugar, cotton, rice, 
and tobacco of the South, the lead, coal, bread- 
stuffs, pork, beef, and other products of the 
West, would pass to the North, exchanged for 
their salt and timber, manufactures and mer 
chandise. 

It is now estimated that there are about 315 
steamboats on the Western waters, and about 
350 schooners, smaller vessels, and steamboats 
on the lakes, the increase of which can scarcely 
be anticipated, when we see that the steamboats 
have increased from one in 1814 to 315 in 1833, 
less than twenty years, and the vessels, &c. on 
the lakes have mcreased almost as fast. 

The commerce carried on on the Western 
waters was estimated this year at one million 
seven hundred thousand tons, which is said to 
have been worth about one hundred and seventy 
millions of dollars ; freights have been reduced 
from five dollars to thirty-seven artd a half cents 
per hundred from New.Orleans to Louisville ; 
passages and other charges have fallen in the 
same ratio ; the amount and value of the com- 
merce on the lakes can scarcely be estimated, 
except by the number of vessels engaged in 
carrying it on, and the unequalled growth and 
improvement of the whole lake country. It 
seems to me that national pride, as well as na 
tional interest, should press ou the accomplish- 
ment of this great work. 

Of its practicability there can be no doubt, 
unless the observations of more than one skilful 
engineer have been deceptive ; and it is the 
shortest and best, if not the only route for the 
union, by such a channel of these vast navigable 
waters. 

There is a reason for the immediate action Oi 
Congress on this interesting subject, which I 
will respectfully suggest. A portion of the 
country on the contemplated route oi* this canal, 
and on both sides of the Illinois river, is rapidly 
settling ; an extensive comm(^rce is now carried 
on with New- York, Philadelphia, and Canada, 
from Chicago, on Lake Michigan, and through 
the Illinois river, to New-Orleans, and all the 
West, which is pressing the State for an imme- 
diate construction of this work ; and I am con- 
fident that the next Legislature of Illinois will 
commence a work of some kind to connect 
these waters ; and, if left to do so with the limit- 
ed means now at her command, cannot project 
and finish a communication corresponding with 
the national utility of the position. Several 
routes for this canal have been thought of: 

First. The route as at present designated, 
which has been surveyed and thoroughly exam- 
ined, and is known to be practicable. 

Second. The bed of the Des Plaines river. 

Third. To enter the Kankakee from fifty to 
seventy-five miles above the rapids of the Illi- 
nois, as it is said to be navigable for that dis 



tance, making a canal round the rapids, and to 
the lake. 

The last route, it is thought by some with 
whom I have conversed, would greatly diminish 
the expense of the work ; and though the dis- 
tance might be increased, that forms no ffreat 
objection if steamboats could be used : these, 
however, will be points hereafter to be settled 
by the State of Illinois. According to my judg- 
ment, there are two ways of affording such as- 
sistance as would induce the State to begin and 
finish a canal of the largest size. 

The first would be for Congress to grant the 
reserved alternate sections of land on the route 
of the canal, and extend the grant on both sides 
of the Illinois river, from the canal to its junc- 
tion with the Mississippi, with the right to se- 
lect other lauds in lieu of such as have been sold 
by the United States, or which may be unfit for 
cultivation.^ With such aid, I have no hesita- 
tion in expressing! the opinion that the State 
will immediately commence and very soon com- 
plete the work. 

By using the lake as a feeder, a sufficient 
quantity of water can be thrown into the Illinois 
river so as to secure the passage of steamboats 
of the largest size at all seasons of the year. 

The reason for extending the grant along the 
river is, that the State may thereby be enabled 
to improve its channel and bamks. The Illinois 
is one of the most beautiful rivers of the West, 
and during most of the year is navigable for the 
largest steamboats ; yet in very low water there 
are several shoals or bars, and obstructions by 
sunk timber, which should be removed. The 
current of this river is so slight, that it is in fact 
a natural canal ; and, by improving one or both 
banks, so as to make tow*paths, would be so 
used. 

I am aware that it may be supposed I am 
asking too much, and it may be said that the 
State has not yet expended the original grant. 
To such I can only say that parsimony in this 
case, as in all others of like kmd, will be a fatal 
error. 

The proposed grants, if made, would of 
course be on condition that the canal should l>e 
as large as I liave suggested ; and if they be 
not made, it is perfectly certain that the State 
will not be able to construct this, or even an 
ordinary canal, without embarrassing her re- 
sources, or contracting a heavy debt, which 
might, imder all the circumstances, be consid 
er^ doubtful policy, and which the Legislature 
of the State have heretofore refused to adopt. 
As the citizens of that country are anxious for 
some communication between the lakes and the 
Mississippi, it is much to be feared that the 
Legislature may authorize the construction ot 
a railroad, which, however valuable, would fall 
far short, in its utility, of the Just expectations 
of the people, and, in point of national advan 
tages and importance, would bear no com pari 
son with a canal of anyPtind, but especially such 
f^ one as I have suggested. 

With you, sir, I need not argue to prove that 
this is the most important national improve 
ment now to be made in this country ; and the 
time has now arrived when Conrress has it in 
its power to decide whether this link in the vast 
extent of inland navigation shall be on a liberal 
or on a contracted scale—shall be made prompt 
ly or at some distant day. 

I cannot permit myself to doubt the decision, 
especially when I well know that a large por- 
tion of the very land which is asked for, unless 
a canal be made, will remain for many years, 
as millions of acres now are, valueless and un- 
saleable, on the hands of the Government, and 
that the sound policy in relation to the value 
and sale of the immense districts of land owned 
by the United States almost exclusively, thro^ 
which the canal would pass, would be to make 
the grant. 

I do not doubt that the whole grant, nay, 
three times the amount, would, on the comple- 
tion of the work, be immediately reimbursed 
by the increased value and ready sale of the 
adjacent land*, a large portion of which, from 
their remoteness from highways and other 



causes, are now nearly, if not ^togetheii with* 
out value. 

The other mode of accomplishing this work 
would be for Congress to construct it on their 
own plan, out of the treasure of the nation, and 
then cede it to the State on the same principles 
as were contained in the cession of tne Cum- 
berland road to Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
ginia, which, I have no doubt, would be accep- 
table to Illinois, and may be made out of the 
public treasury with the same propriety that 
the national road has been made, under the 
agreement with Virginia that one or more 
highways should be made from the Northwest 
Territory to the Atlantic. 

These suggestions are made with a view to 
secure the early accomplishment of this great 
national work, and on a scale worthy of a great 
and enterprising people, which, if finished, will, 
in a single season, and especially in case of a 
maritime war, more than pay for the cost of 
its construction to several States in the Union, 
by the certainty and increased facilities afforded 
to their commerce. 

Among the objections which I have to a rail- 
road, especially at this point, are the following : 

The transportation would fall into the hands 
of a few monopolists. The cost, risk, and de- 
lay of transhipment, would be great ; and many, 
if not most, of the articles raised in the country 
would not bear transportation on a railroaa, 
while all would upon a canal. 

If a canal should be made, such as I have 
spoken of, every man who did not desire to put 
his material into a steamboat, could use nis 
own craft, his own means, and his own time ; 
could go to market and return with little or no 
expense ; while the citizens of other States, en- 
gaged in carrying on a trade, could pass from 
New Orleans directly into Lake Michigan, 
without the expense of a transhipment or a 
moment's delay ; and the difference in utility, 
between a canal and railroad, is not more 
striking to my mind than that of their compar- 
ative durabihty and value. Experience has 
shown that railroads grow worse with use, re- 
quire repairing from the moment they are made, 
and last but about fifteen years; wnile canals 
improve every day, and last forever. 

I will not consume your time by showing the 
perfect practicability of constructmg this canal, 
and at comparatively small cost ; but will refer 
you to the several surveys and reports of engi- 
neers, made under the authority of the State 
of Illinois and of the United States, which 
leave no doubt upon that subject. 

With great respect, your obedient servant, 

Joseph Duncan. 



In the House of Representatives of the U. S., 
June 25th, 1834, Mr. Mbrcbr, from the Com- 
mittee on Roads and Canals, to which the sub- 
ject had been referred, made the following 

REPORT : 

The Committee on Roads and Canals, to which 
was referred the resolution of the House of 
Representatives, instructing them to inquire 
into the expediency of affording some efficient 
aid to the State of Illinois, in the construction 
of a sceamboat canal from Michigan to Illi- 
nois river, report: 
^That they have given to the subjtet of this 
resolution all the consideration compatible with 
a due regard to the numerous topics of inquiry 
referred to them by the House. The public 
attention has long been attracted, by Darby and 
other geographers, to the facility as well as the 
importance of connecting, by a line of unin- 
terrupted navigation, the Northwestern lakes 
with the Upper Mississippi. Two modes of 
accomplishing this desirable purpose have been 
especially regarded : one, by Ureen Bay and 
the Fox and Ouiseonsin rivers ; the other^ by 
means of Chicago creek and the river Illinois. 
Of these routes, the latter possesses a decided 
advantage over the former, apart from the pre. 
sent condition of the population and improve- 
ments of the country to ne immediately bene- 
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fitted by bpenitig $ach a communication, and 
the wliole of this route is comprehended within 
the jmrisdiction of a single State, one of the 
largest in territorial extent, and destined, by 
the fertility of its soil, to be one of the largest, 
in point of numbers, of the Union. The United 
States, as the actual proprietor and concurrent 
sorereign of the national domain adjacent to 
the lakes, manifested an interest in this route, 
by an act of Congress of the 80th of March, 
1823; which authorized the State of Illinois to 
open a canal through the public lands, to con- 
nect the Illinois river with Lake Michigan. 
This act empowered the State of Illinois to 
'^ surrey and mark the route" of such a canal, 
and, reserring from future sale, vested in that 
State ninety feet of land on each side of such 
route as might be approved for that object. A 
condition was annexed to this grant, that it 
should become void, provided that the State of 
Illinois did not survey and return to the Trea« 
sury Department a map of the canal within 
three years from the date of the grant ; or, if 
the canal should not be completed '< and suita- 
ble for navigation," within twelve years from 
the passing of the act. 

Believing that the contemplated canal would 
advance the price of the lands in its vicinity, 
this act '* reserved from future sale, till other- 
wise ordered," every section of the public land 
" through which the canal route might pass;" 
By a subsequent act, bearing date the 37th 
of March, 1837, Congress granted to the State 
of Illinois, to aid in the construction of this 
canal, <<a quantity of land, equal to one-half 
of five sections in width," on each side of the 
route thereof, " reserving each alternate section 
to the United States ;" and subjected the land, 
so grranted, to the disposal of the Legislature 
of Illinois, under several conditions : among 
which was, that the canal should be commeneed 
within five years, and completed in twenty 
years, or the State should pay to the United 
States the proceeds of sale of any of the granted 
lands which she might have sold, by an act 
of the 3d of March, 1833, amendatory of the 
last, the State of Illinois is authorized to dis- 
pose of the lands before granted, for the purpose 
of making a railroad^ instead of a canal, should 
such be the pleasure of thai State, and the timej 
for commencing and completing the canal, or 
its substitute, the railroad, is extended for five 
years, under all the obligations of the antece- 
dent acts of Congress, neither of which is ex- 
pressly repealed. 

As the resolution of the House of Represen- 
tativt^, which gives rise to this report, limits 
its inquiry to the expediency of constructing 
a steamboat canal, the committee are called 
upon to consider the relative advantages of 
such a canal, compared with' the railway, 
which the State of Illinois has been authorized 
to make ih lieu of it. 

Of the part of the communication from Fort 
Mackinac, near the head of Lake Michigan, to 
New Orleans,in length more'than two tbousand 
railes, to say nothing of the vast extent of the 
steamboat navigation connected with that lake 
and the various rivers of the Mississippi, the 
whole is adapted to the use of steamboats of a 
large clasSy except the portion between the con- 
templated harbor of Chicago, at the bottom of 
Lake Michigan, and the navigable waters of the 
river Illinois, a distance of ninety-two miles. 
Fortunately, as has been said, this obstruc- 
tion is entirely within the limits of a single 
Slate, in fixing whose extended boundaries a 
former Congress is believed to have had refer- 
enee to one of the most striking features in the 
topegrsphy of the United States ; that, at high 
water, an imperfect but continuous navigauon 
has always been known to subsist between the 
river Illinois and the lower extremity of Mich- 
igan. On the wisdom and enterprise of the 
largeat western State of the Union, therefore, 
the efforts to effect a permanent union of the 
upper lakes with die Lower Misaissippi and 
the mouth of the Missouri will hereafter rest; 
and the first question which that flowishing 



commonwealth will be called upon to decide, 
in fulfilling the national trust thus confided to 
her, is, by what means shall this union be ac 
complished? Shall it be bv a uniform line ol 
water transit, admitting the delivery of the 
oroduce of the lake shores at the ports of the 
Mississippi from the vessel which first receives 
them ; or shall this produce, of every descrip- 
tion, be transferred, by the interposition of a 
railway, more than 90 miles loi^, from the 
lake vessel to the road car, and thence back 
again to the river boat? 

This question, of necessity, involves an in- 
quiry, which would be the cheaper line of tran- 
sit from Lake Michigan to the highest steam- 
boat navigation of the Illinois river> making 
due allowance for the expense ef transporta- 
tion ; and not that alone, but the cost of storage 
and of commissions on two translations of the 
cargo, and its unavoidable exposure to deteri- 
oration, hazard, and waste. With regard to| 
certain commodities, such as coal, lime, and 
lumber, the weight of which is very great in 
proportion to their value, as well as several 
manufactures of an opposite description, such 
as of china,glass, and furniiure, liable to break- 
age from frequent and rough handling, these 
transhipments merit serious consideration. 
Bituminous coal, of soft texture, however ex- 
cellent as fuel, loses, it is known, much of its 
value by being shovelled and thrown from one 
vessel into another : and boards are often split 
in the usual mode of transhipping them. Other 
commodities are liable to injurv from being 
wet, as salt, sugar, and dry gooos ; and espe- 
cially, if transported considerable distances 
after being so. Lime, from such exposure, 
would be involved, with its accompanying 
cargo, iu yet more serious danger ; and would 
extend that danger to the vessel or carriage 
which contained it. The weight of some of 
those commodities is, moreover, liable 16 be 
much increased by moisture, a circumstance 
calculated to effect directly the cost of their 
transportation. But setting aside all these 
minute but important details of actual experi- 
ence, does a rational doubt any longer obscure 
the question, whether canals, and especially 
such a canal as is here contemplated, will afford 
a cheaper line of transit than a railroad, for 
the distance between Chicago and the head of 
steamboat navigation on the Illinois river, 
however perfect its construction.^ It is be- 
lieved not. 

A prejudice of natural origin pervaded all the 
first inquiries on this subject. The imagina- 
tion was led captive by the fiyinff motion of a 
railroad car, impelled oy one of the most pow- 
erful agents hitherto discovered by the inge- 
nuity and subject to the control of man. ^d 
no one, not insensible to the peculiar character 
of the political institutions of the United 
States, who beholds the vast and yet growing 
extent of the territory which they hold in union, 
can be insensible of the value of railroads. 
They are calculated, by the rapid motion which 
thej admit upon their smooth and even surface, 
to impart to every State many of the advanta- 
ges of a narrow territory, without subducting 
from the numbers or wealth of its inhabitants. 
This advantage, however, so far as its politicalf 
effect should be regarded, is most important in 
relation to the transit between the seat of the 
General Government, and that of each of the 
several States, and between the capitals of those 
States— an advantage of incalculable value in 
a period of public danger. 

For the mere transit of commodities, for pur. 
poses of commerce only, and especially of that 
commerce which transters the heavy agricul. 
tural or mineral productions of the mterior of 
the United States trom place to place, celerity 
of motion is far less important than .economy 
or cheapness. 

[ For many of these commodities will not bear 
^ heavy charge mptm their transportation ; and 
the most valtuible, if imperishable in character, 
gain no more, by an earlier arrival at market, 
than the interest on the aum which their aale 



produces, during the time that would be lost 
by their slower transit. The mere interest, for 
a few weeks, days, or hours, on the price of a 
cargo of coal, that commodity which, more 
than any other, has contributed to swell the 
revenue of the most productive canals— or upon 
a cargo of lumber, of lime, or of iron ore, com- 
modities of similar importance in canal navi- 
gation — would pay but a very small, scarcely a 
nominal advance on the freight of any one of 
those bulky commodities. And yet, a few 
hours only, certainly less than a single day, 
wouldfbe saved in a distance of ninety miles, 
by substituting a railroad for a canal between 
the navigable waters of the Illinois and the 
harbor of Chicago. 

A much greater difference, it is believed, 
would be found to arise in favor of a water 
transit, when compared with thai by a railroad, 
fr«m the superior economy of the former. 

The opinion, that, in tneir construction, ca- 
nals cost more than railroads, notwithstanding 
the authority of certain English writers, as 
Wood and Tredgold, has l^en exploded in 
America by experience, the best test of truth, 
in relation to all matters of practical economy. 
Those writers, aware that the eflSciency of a 
given moving power upon a well constructed 
canal, at low velocities, is at least three times 
as great as on a perfectly level railroad, 
to balance this advantage of the former over 
the latter, estimated the cost of a canal at thrice 
that of a railroad. 

It is remarkable that, while these authorities 
continue to be read and quoted, to subserve the 
same purpose in America as in Great Britain, 
the Liverpool and Manchester railroad remains 
the only instance ol the application of this 
mode of commercial intercommunication or 
exchange, between any of the great cities of 
that populous, rich, and flourishing ^island. 
Except the Stockton and Darlington railroad, 
employed almost exclusively in the transporta- 
tion of coal, this road is also the only one in 
Great Britain the stock of which is above par; 
and this, too, in a money market, in which the 
legal rate of interest does not at any time ex- 
ceed four per cent, per annum. 

The length of this railroad is very little more 
than thirty miles ; its cost, with its appurte- 
nances, it is seen by the last semi-annual report 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railroad 
Company, exceeds a million of pounds sterling ; 
and the price of carriage upon it for merchan- 
dise is lOs, Sd. sterling per ton ; for each pas- 
senger 4$, Hd. sterling, for the distance ef 
thirty miles. The outlay of the company, in 
effecting this transportation, has not, in a series 
of years, been, at any time, less than 75. 6d. 
sterling for each ton of merchandise, and 3ir. 
O^d. sterling for each passenger. As this out- 
lay of the company comprehends no charge 
wnatevet for its large expenditure, it is an item 
which, in measuring the relative economy of 
carriage by railroads and canals, should be 
brought (into immediate comparison with the 
cost of transportation, or the freight only of 
the carrier, exclusive of the tolls, on a canal. 
The freight for transportation will be found 
to vary on different canals, decreasing with the 
increase of their di mens ions, and the consequent 
reduction of the resist a r.ce of the moving boat, 
which, under five la.Ks per hour, is as the 
square of its velocity. 

Two men, a boy, and a horse, suffice to move, 
at the rate of three miles an hour, a boat of 
fifty tons, and, aided by a second horse, of one 
hundred tons, on n broad and deep canal. The 
I same force is required for moving^ a boat of 
thirty tons, at the same speed, on the Erie canal 
bf New- York, or, if the additional horse be 
allowed, of fifty tons. Hence the superior 
economy of large canals, when compared with 
those of smaller dimensions. But assuming 
the cost of transportation upon the Erie canal 
as one term of the proposed comparison, which, 
with a breadth at the surface ot but forty, and 
at bottom of twenty-eight feet, has a depth of 
four feet water, ana a cent a ton. per mile may 
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be regarded as a just measure of the freight 
necessary^ to allow an ample profit to the car- 
rier ; a sum which, when compared with the 
charge incurred by the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter Railroad Company, is about one-sixih ; a 
fact which should forever put to rest all con- 
troversy on this disputed topic. For the other 
terms of a comparative estimate of the economy 
of these rival modes of conveyance, the rate of 
toll or profit on them, it must be recollected, 
that the profit of any railroad or canal, and 
consequently its rate of tolls, should ^ear a 
certain proportion to the cost of its execution, 
and the annual expense of its repairs, or of 
keeping up the capital expended on its construc- 
tion. 

In relation to the cost of the repairs of the 
best railroads in use, no measure has been sup- 
plied by an experience exceeding that of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railroad Company. 
The last semi-annual report of this company 
stated the branch of their last six months' ex- 
penditure, called the " maintenance of way," 
by which is meant the repairs of their road, at 
an amount, which doubled for the year, and 
turned into American currency, at the present 
rate of exchange, fell very little short of ^2,000 
per mile per annum. 

It is too obvious to escape notice, that the 
longer a railroad is used, the greater will be the 
cost of its annual repairs; while the oldel* 
the works of a canal, the less will %e the 
annual cost on the same account. Admitting, 
however, the cost of their repairs to be the same, 
the only point of comparison remaining to be 
settled is the relative cost of their original con- 
struetion. 

Facts on this subject are very abundant in 
Great Britain, and have recently become suffi- 
ciently numerous in America, to show that the 
estimates of the popular writers on the subject 
of railroads are unfounded in fact. 
r The Ohio canals have cost about ten thousand 
dollars per mile ; the Erie canal of New-York, 
exclusive of interest on loans, and the repairs, 
sometimes blended in the computation of the 
canal commissioners of that State, with the 
original cost of the construction of this work, 
about 818,000 a mile. The Delaware canal o. 
Pennsylvania, five feet deep, and extending 
from Easton to Bristol, about 60 miles, cost for 
its construction about $25,000. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio canal, whose croB.*< 
section exceeds in dimensions by 17 per cent. 
the double of that of the Erie canal, nas cost, 
so far, for the part above tide water, about 
•32,000 per mile. 

On the other hand, the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad has cost as much as the largest of the 
preceding canals, and the estimate for the 
branch by which it has been proposed to extend 
it to the city of Washington, a distance of thirty 
miles, is near $50,000 per mile. The New- 
castle and Frenrhtown, the Camden and Am- 
boy, and the Albany and Schenectady railroads, 
have cost very little, if any thing, short of 930,. 
000 a mile ; and the Columbia railroad of Penn. 
sylvania, 82 miles, and the Portage railroad, 36 
miles long, it is now known, have cost per mile, 
the former more than $4"i,000, and the latter 
more than $43,000 a mile. 

Profiting by the delay of tlielr contemplated 
enterprise, the Legislature of Illinois will, it is 
to be expected, profit by the light of experience, 
and prefer a Uniform connexion of the naviga. 
ble waters of their great river with Lake Mich, 
igan, to the construction of a railroad, where 
nature has afforded facilities so remarkable for 
a canal communication. 

As to the manner of effecting this communi- 
cation, whether by resorting to a summit above 
the level of the lake, and feeding from the Des 
Plaines river, or by an open cut from the lake, 
of twenty-seven miles, using the lake itself as a 
feeder; whether this cut shall be reduced in 
breadth to that required for a single steamboat, 
with only occasional passways, as on the Dis- 
mal 8wamp canal, between Virginia and North 
Carolina, and the largest canal in the world. 



that from Amsterdam to the Holder, in the King- 
dom of the Netherlands ; or, by allowing suffi- 
cient breadth throughout for such boats to j^ass 
every where, on the long line of ninety miles, 
are questions which the' State of Illinois must 
decide, with reference to the resources which 
she may be disposed to apply to this great un- 
dertaking. 

No estimate of the cost of any canal, nor any 
plan for its construction, accompanied the 
former survey, map, and report, of the Engineer 
Department, on the subject of this connexion, 
transmitted to the House of Representatives on 
the 24th of May, 1832. 

The interestmg views of both, fiirnished to 
the committee by Gen. C. Gratiot, the chief of 
that corps, and by a Representative of the State 
of Illinois, in answer to letters of inquiry from 
the chairman of this committee, are appended 
to this report. 

Without repeated borings through the earth 
to be excavated, and a careful examination oi 
the quality of the various materials to be re- 
moved, in forming the trunk of the canal, as 
well as an acquaintance with the quality of the 
stone and cement to be procured in the excava- 
tion, or found in the adjacent country, for the 
masonry of the canal, no exact estimate can 
be made of the cost of this work ; and so far as 
its plan should be regulat^ by its probable cost, 
this examination should precede any decision 
on the former. 

For the same reason, further aid from the 
United States, towards tne construction of this 
interesting communication, should be deferred 
till such an examination and estimate be made ; 
and a plan adopted by the State of Illinois, for 
the construction of its necessary works. When 
this plan shall have been fixed, and presented 
to the consideration of Congress, there can be 
no doubt that, if approved by them, additional 
aid will be afibrdea to an enterprise of such 
national importance. 



Enoinbbr Dbpartment, 

Washington, June 6, 1834. 

Sir, — ^I have had the honor to receive your 
note of the 10th ultimo, respecting the contem- 
plated canal to connect the Illinois river with 
Lake Michigan ; and regret that almost perpe- 
tual engagements have not allowed me to reply 
to it before. There is nothing on the files ot 
this department relating to this work. A sur- 
vey of the route was made some time since, 
and I believe an estimate, but they are lodged 
in the Topographical Bureau, to the chief of 
which 1 beff leave respectfully to refer you. 
You have been pleas' d to ask my views oi 
making this a steamboat canal, and I take great 
pleasure in giving them, although want of suffi- 
cient data will not permit me to enter into any 
thing like detail, or to aim at arrangement in the 
ideas which I shall offer. This subject has 
long since attracted my attention ; as it has, 
indeed, that of every person who has reflected 
upon the rapid developement of the resources or 
the country through which it is proposed to 
carry this canal. 

By an inspection of the map of the United 
States, it will be perceived that a conneetion 
between the two great valleys of the United 
States must be created at varions points, to 
enable the people who inhabit them to carry on 
with each other, and with those of the Atlantic 
States, the extensive intercourse that must 
subsist them at no distant day. New- York and 
Ohio have, by their canals, contributed largely 
to this Union; the canals and railroads of 
Pennsylvania, the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, 
and Baltimore and Ohio railroad, though as yet 
in their inoipiency, have the same object. But 
of all the projects having this great desijrn, that 
which contemplates the union of Lake MichigaD 
with the Mississippi by the Illinois river, is, 
without doubt, both on aecoont of the ease 
with which it may be accomplished, and the 
vast extent of navigable waters it will connect, 
the most important. Its efl»et will be to unite 
the St. Lawrence with the Gulf of Mexico; to 



create a dependence, founded upon mutnal inte- 
rests, between the vast territory watered by the 
Mississippi, with its extensive tributaries, and 
that bordering on the Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence. 

There would seem to be, in a position sueli 
as this, and to accomplish objects so vast, no 
question as to which of the usual means, raiU 
road or canal, should be resorted to. The ex- 
clusive character of the first; the repeated 
handling of the commodities transported over 
it, always attended with expense ; the complica- 
tion of machinerv, and the consequent Uabilitjr 
to accident and detention, as well as the prinoi- 
ple of rapid decay, inseparable from the materi- 
als used in its construction, seem to offer to mv 
mind objections not to be overcome. A eanaly 
on the contrary, would afibrd ^ilities common^ 
surate with the great thoroughfaras it would 
connect, and the vast amount of produce afloat 
upon them during the greater portion of the 
year, or in waiting upon their shores. It would 
be alike open to the merchant with his accu- 
mulated products of every region, from the 
Yellow Stone to the Sabine, from Lake Supe- 
rior to Q^uebec, and to the humble farmer upon 
its very margin, with tlie less valuable, though 
to him equally important returns Arom his MtUe 
farm. Besides, nature heraelf seenis to have 
contemplated this mode of connection. The 

great basin of the lakes, except at its edge, is 
igher than any point over whidh the canal will 
have to pass, and presents the apoearance of a 
great reservoir, specially desiguea to furnish in 
superfluous abundance the great desideratum 
of works of this kind. A writer, well acqnainU 
ed with the features of that region orcoun- 
try, observes, in the North American Review, 
vol. 26, page 361 : " There is not, perhaps, on 
the globe, a place where such a mij^hty pltT- 
sicai revqlution could be produced with so little 
human labor, as by opening a communication 
between Lake Michigan and some of the upper 
tributaries of the Illinois. The Des Plaines, 
which is a considerable stream, rises in the 
country between the Mississippi and Lake Mi- 
chigan, and, pursuing a sourtherly courae, ap- 
proaches within twelve miles of the lake. The 
intermediate land is a level prairie, stretching 
in every direction as far as the eve can reach. 
Its extreme elevation above the lake is seven- 
teen feet, and that feeble barrier is all that ie 
interposed between this might^r mass of water 
and the rich valley of the Mississippi, which it 
overhangs like an avalanche on the summit of 
the Alps." Such is the country over which 
this improvement would have to be made. Com- 
mencing at the junction of the Rigolet with the 
Chicago river, it would pass by an easy single 
cut through this barrrier for a distance of 27 
miles, with an average depth of about 20 feet, 
where it would reach a point in the natural sur- 
face of the ground 10 ft. below the usual level of 
the lake ; from this point, it would make the 
right bank of the Illinois, and enter that stream 
either at the mouth of the Fox or Vermillion 
river, passing, in that distance of sixty-two or 
sixty-five miles, over an almost uniform, gen- 
Ite, and unbroken slope of two and a quarter 
feet a mile. The fine valley of the Illinois is 
skirted by steep and prominent bluflfb; those of 
the right bank being so uniform, and running 
in a direction so well suited to the purpose, as 
to give reasonable hopes that the canal may be 
made to wash their base, and to rest upon the 
natural surface ; thus afiTording the great ad. 
vantage with such a supply of water as mav be 
drawn from the lakes, or mcreasing its width to 
any desired extent, at no additional, but rather 
diminished expense. The question here pre- 
sents itself, what should be the dimensions of 
thecanall Should they be limited to the pre- 
sent wants of that region of country 1 Or 
should they be determined by the admoniCioiis 
furnished by experience on the New York ca^ 
nal, where the nnfortnnate mistake in its di- 
mensions is so frequently and severely felt as 
to have given rise to the project of a ship canal 
to subserve the same purposes, and the data to 
be drawn from the heretofore great and rapid 
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increase of population along the shores of the 
Lakes, and those of the Upper Mississippi 1 I 
think the Utter ; and when we look to our ex- 

Crience on the Lakes, and see how sreat has 
sn the spirit of enterprise created by ue facili- 
ties of intercourse afforded by the comparatively 
trifling improvements on their southern shores, 
it reaUy seems that the trade must soon justify 
almost any dimensions that can well be given. 
I should, tnerefAo, recommend, most emphati. 
oally, that, from the Lake to the termination of 
the single cut, the width should be 200 feet, and 
the depth 10 ; and from this Utter point to the 
debouche into the Illinois, the minimum width 
shoold be 100, and the depth at least 6. This 
would enable the steam and other craft naviga. 
ting the lakes and the Western waters, to ap. 

S roach a common point, and afford aocommo. 
ation during the operation of transferring or 
exchanging cargoes. Tou are aware that the 
snriace or the lakes is sifbjest to periodical 
flnetuations ; tliis reach of 27 miles, 200 feet 
wide, and 10 feet deep, would effectually pro. 
vide asainst any inconvenience that miffht 
otherwise arise Irom this cause. It would, be- 
sides, readily aflford all the water required for 
loeki^pe in the lower section of the canal, with- 
out creating a sensible current on the summit. 
By this arrangement, the supply of water would 
be constant and most abundant, however great 
the draught might be, and would be divested of 
asdiment so common to small streams, particu. 
lariy in times of freshets, and which makes them 
•o objectionable for the purposes of feeders. The 
I>e8 riaines should, therefore, be diverted from 
its present course, and made to discharge itself 
into the Chicago river ; this would, moroever, 
be attended with the precious advantage of 
keeping open the entrance to the harbor at the 
mouth of the Utter stream, by increasing the 
volume and velocity of the water which passes 
durough it at certain seasons. 1 regret that I 
have not the means of submitting an estimate 
of the cost of this great and important work ; 
but I feel justified by the history of that conn- 
Iry, and my own observations, as I passed 
through a portion of it last summer, in saying 
that, cost what it may, the wants of the people 
of that region, and Uiose inhabiting the great 
▼alleys referred to, will, ere long, require iu 
oonstruetion, and to the magnitude here pro- 
posed. The map which will be handed to you 
by the bearer is one prepared for my private 
use ; I have sent it, believing that it may afford 
ywi some assistance ; and allow me to request 
that you will be pleased to return it as soon as 
yon shall have no further use for it. 



base of the slopes will equal the height, and have the honor to he, Sir, your most obedient 
that tbe water level will be about midway servant, C. Gratiot, Chief Engineer, 

down the excavation, ffivlng the width of that To thk Hon. C. F. Mekckii, ChsiniMii, ^. . 

cafated,*" ^^ "^'^^^ ^"^ "*^''''' ^'^ ^ ''''' I ^^ ^°' ^^^ ^^P^^^ °^ ^' »«»""» ^sq. 
25 miles, or 44,000x3Sjx6f=9,577,772c. yds. P» the "Location and Estimates of tbe Ex- 
Smiles, or 8,530x66|x6|=l,464,000c.ydB. pense of a Ship Canal around the Falls of 

Niagara," see page 738 of this Journal. 



11,041,773 c. yds. 

Assuming one fourth of this, say 3,760,443 
cubic vards, to be rock, and the remaining 
three-iourths, or 8,381,339 cubic yards, to be 
clav and sand. 

On the Chesapeake and Ohio canal the cost 
of quarrying rock is put down at 31^ cents, 
and the excavation ot earth at 9^ cents per 
cubic yard, (see page 70, Doc. 18, 1st session 
23d Congress.) But as the distance to which, 
OQ this canal, the excavation will have to be 
removed is greater, generally, than on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal, it, is supposed that 
an advance on these rates, of sometninff more 
than one-half, must certainly cover the ex- 
pense of this work. 

The excavation of reck is, therefore, assum- 
ed at 50 cents, and that of clay and sand at 15 
cents. We then have for 

3,760,443 cubic yards of rock ex- 
cavation, at 50 cents, . 91,880,331 50 

8,381,339 cubic yards of earth ex- 
cavation, at 15 cents, . . 1,343,199 35 



With great respect. Sir, I am your most obe. 
dient servant, 

C. GRA.TIOT, Chief Engineer. 

To THX Hon. Chaelxs F. Mkrcxs, ChainiMii d^. 



Ekoimbsr Department. 

Wa$hington, June 33, 1834. 

Sir : I beg leave to submit, as a supplement 
to my letter of the 6th instant, the following 
Mtimate of the probable cost of a canal, of the 
largest dimensidns, from Chicago to the mouth 
of the Little Vermillion of the Illinois. . 

The first twenty-seven miles to be one hun- 
dred feet wide at the surface, and ten feet 
deep; and the remaining distance of sixty- 
five miles to be not less than one hundred feet 
at the surface, and six feet deep. 

From Lake Michigan to the Poifit where a 
level line ten feet below its surface will inter- 
sect the valley of the Illinois river, is twenty- 
seven miles, twenty-five of which should not 
be less than 100 feet wide, and the remaining 
two in short sections, distributed at conve- 
nient distances, to be 300 feet wide, to accom. 
modate boats while detained in exchanging 
caitfoes without interruption to the navigation. 
As nas been stated in my letter, the average 
depth of the excavation for this section will be 
about 30 feet. This is assumed, therefore, in 
the estimate. The whole quantity of excava- 
tion, then) will be, on the supposition that the 



Cost of summit, 37 miles, 3,633,430 85 

From the western termination of the sum- 
mit to tbe Little Vermillion, the canal will 
follow the right bank of the riyer, Iteeping as 
near the bluffs as may be found necessary. 
Wherever the blufif is used as one of the sides 
of the canal, but one embankment will be re- 
quired, thereby saving greatly in the cost of 
construction ; and as it is proposed to secure 
to this branch of the canal a minimum navi. 
gation of six feet, the embankment will require 
an altitude of eight feet. This will admit, in 
case of necessity, an increase of an additional 
foot of water without greater expense. The 
whole distance of single embankment is 65 
miles, to which 35 miles may be added as a 
full allowance for double embankment, ai pla- 
ces where the bluffs recede too far from the 
axis of the canal : thus, then, we will have 90 
miles of embankment to construct. 

The dimensions proposed for this embark- 

ment are 3} yards ni^n, 4 yards, wide at top, 

and 14| at the base, giving a section of 34^\ 

I multiplied by the length, which is 90 miles, or 



Maneheaier aud Liverpool Railway -^The report 
of the fifth haU.yeftrly meetine of the company has 
been pablished, from which it appears that, compar- 
ed with the corresponding six months of the previ. 
ous year, the increaee in merchandize conveyed 
along the line has been 7,727 tons, and in passen- 
gers 36,255 pereoDS : and thatja profit on the half, 
year's business has aecrued of 3,46912 168 4d, 
which enables the company to declare a dividend 
for that period of Al 10s per lOOi share, leaving a 
reserved fund of upwards of 4.000/ to meet contin- 
i^encies. The total expenditure on the construotion 
of the railway and works is stated at 1,132,075/, 
and the net profit between July. 1833, and July, 1834, 
at 75,577/, being at the rate of 9/ 13s 9d per cent, 
per annum — [Bell's Weekly Messenger.] 

Mr. Hancock's steam carriage is now undergoing 
tbe only test that will satisfy the public of its utility 
— actual regular work upon the road. The road 
tuken oartakes of every variety of rough and smeoth, 
hill ana dale, with vehicles, horses, and pedestrians 
on it of every grade ; thnugh all ibis he has con- 
linued his career daily for tbe last two months.-* 
Mr. Hancock began his experiments in 1826, and 
his ezperimantal carriage '* Infant** was the first 
steamer that plied for hire on the common roads, 
in February 1831 ; since then he has built five others. 

From the result of the experiments made in Ports, 
mouth dock yard, in driving and pressing in largs 
iron and copper bolts, a man of medium strength, 
tsirikine with a mallet weighing eighteen pounds, and 
ihe handle of which was forty. four inches long, 
would 9tart abolt about one eighth of an inch every 
blow. It required a p> assure of 107 tons to press 
the same bolt down the eame quantity of space ; but a 
small additional weight pressed it completely ^home. 
— [London Courier O^t. 15.] 

An unfortunate accident occurred yesterday, during 
the trial of a locomotive engine built by Mr. C. 
Reeder, of this city, for the use of the Ohio Railroad 
Company. We learn that the engine, at the time of 
the accident, was undergoing an experiment, under 
tbe charge of tbe maker or his agent, for the purpose 
of testing its power before being delivered to the 
Company. It was attached to and in the act of draw, 
ing a train of burden cars, when the boiler exploded 
and killed the Engineer, Mr . Neff, instantly.—- 
The attendant fireman was injured, but not seriously. 
No other damage was sustained. — [Baltimore Ameri. 
can."" 



158,400 yards, equalling 8,998,073 cubic yards 
at 15 cents, as before stated, $589,960 80. 

On the same canal the lockage cost $1,000 
per foot lift. Suppose that on account of the 
greater dimensions to be giren to the locks on 
this canal, and the difficulty of procuring in a 
new country a sufficient number of good work- 
men, that each foot will cost f ^,500, which 
may be considered large, then 189^^^ ^^^ f**^ 
will cost $848,100. 

Culverts, aqueducts, and other masonry, will 
have to be constructed at yarions points, to 
admit the free discharge from streams that 
flow into the Illinois. The cost of these cannot 
at this time be correctly estimated, but is as- 
sumed to equal that of the lockage, which 
must be regarded as high, $848,100. 

Add for contingenciesj such as diyerting the 
Des Plaines into the Chicago river, pay of en- 
gineers, and other unforeseen expenses, 10 per 
cent, on the foregoing amoimt, $890,858 16. 

RecafituUUum, 

Cut across summit, . .- . $9,633,430 85 
fimbankment below summit, . 589,960 80 

Lockage, 348,100 00 

Masonry, aqueducts, &.c. &c. 848,100 00 

Contingencies, . • . 890,858 16 



Total estimated cost, . $4,399,489 81 

This is submitted with great diffidence, it 
being but an approximation to what the cost 
may be foBnd to oe on actual construction. I 



The Charleston Courier relates a most unfortu- 
nate occurrence which recently took place in that 
vicinity : 

The locomotive engine, Augusta, was on her way 
from Hamburgh, on Saturday last, with a train of 90 
cars, loaded with Cotton, three of which were ahead 
of the locomotive, and the rest followed in the rear. 
About 3 o'clock on Saturday afternoon, near Wiad« 
sor, 15 miles this side of Aiken, from some occur, 
rence, which we have not been able correctly to as. 
certain, the foremost freight car fell in between the 
rails, and of course forcing the two behind down 
with it: before the locomotive could possibly be Stop, 
pad, she was precipitated upon the freight cars, and 
one loaded car, immediately behind, was also drawn 
down. We regret to state that the engineer of the 
Augusta, Mr. Lee Allison, a very worthy young 
man, and one who enjoyed tbe perfect eonfidenee of 
the company, was dangerously wounded in the fall ; 
tbe lever employed to let off the steam entering his 
left side, just below the lower rib, and it is feared 
causing injury to the intestines, and thus rendering 
his recovery almost hopeless. 

In addition to tlys most unfortunate occurrence, 
we learn that one man had his thigh broken, and se. 
veral others were somewhat injured. Immediately 
after the accident, we understand that medical as- 
sistance was afforded to the sufferers, and as soon 
as tbe information reached town, two eminent phy- 
sicians were despatched to their aid. At the time 
our informant left (5 P. M.) Mr. A. was perfectly 
collected, and although we fervently hope that the 
life of this amiable and useful young man may be 
saved, we regret to say, that the prevalent opinion 
is that the retolt will be fittal. 
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SevemMh JtHnual Fair 



or THE 



AMERICAN IlfSTITVTIS, 

H«LD AT NlBLO's GARDENS, 

, .^.. I . October, 1834. 

(Continued from pege 713.) 

R. H. OldBon, Ist premium for Hobby Horse 
— a diploma. 

New England Crown Glass Company, first 
premium for Boston Crown Glass — a diploma. 
Charles Goff, 164 Maiden lane, agent. 

B. Bosch, 1st premium for Secretary Book 
Case &. Standing Mirror — a silver medal. Jo- 
seph Titeomb, 196 Broadway, agent. 

Lowell Company, Lowell, Mass., 1st pre. 
mium for Hearth Rugs — a silver medal. 
Stone, Swan 8l Mason, Fine street, agents. 

Powers & Co., Lansingburgh, 1st premium 
for Oil Cloth— a dlph>ma. T. L. Chester & 
Co., agents, Broadway. 

Charles Attwood, Middletown, Conn., 1st 
premium for Metallic Pens-— a diploma. 

A. Denslow, Hartford, Conn., 1st premium 
for Card Wire, manufactured at the Rainbow 
BfiUs — a diploma. John Whittemore, 66 Frank- 
fort street, aj^ent. 

William Field, for Vertical Trip Hammers i 
—a diploma. j 

J. C. Stevens, for a model of a Fire Engine 
-«« diploma. 

Bollen, Pollard & Co., Hartford, Conn., for 
specimens of Box Wood and Ivory Rules — 
a diploma. Pettibone & Long, No. 4 Liberty 
street, agents. 

Mr. Thompson, 1st premium for Paste 
Blacking*-a diploma. 

Wm. Sturdevant, Ist premium for purified 
Sperm Oil — a diploma. 

W. WooUey, first and second premiums for 
two Surgical bedstea4s — a gold medal. For a 
full account of this valuablp invention see p. 
74, vol. iv., of this Magazine. 

Dr. Leo Wolfe, third premium on surgical 
bedsteads— a diploma. 

R. & £. OrreU, Providence, R. I., first pre. 
miumj^on Weavers' Reeds— a silver medal. 

Blake & Brothers, New.Haven, first pre- 
mium on Escutcheon Latches — a diploma. 

N. Hooper & Co., Boston, first premium 
on Mantel and Astral Lamps — a silver medal. 
John Nye & Co., 30 South street, agents. 

C. Cornelius and Sons, Philadelphia, second 

Sremium on Mantel Lamps — a diploma. P. 
f. Haughwout 8l Son, 609 Broadway, agents. 

M. Lefoulon, fine specimens of Stone Ware 
—-a diploma. 

L. Decasse, fine specimens of Fire Brick 
and Pipes, for conducting water, manufac- 
tured at the Salamander Works — a diploma. 

Lowell Company, Lowell, Mass., fine spe- 
cimen of Venetian Stair Carpeting — a diploma. 
Stone, Swan & Mason, Pine street, agents. 

Norwalk Felt Co., Norwalk, for Felt Car- 
peting and Rugs — a diploma. 

P. Luff & Co., fine specimen of Portable 
Writing Desk and Dressing Case — a diploma. 

William Fulcher, splendid inlaid Centre Ta- 
ble, made of American wood — a silver medal. 

R. J. Brown, an elegant Marble Centre 
Table — a silver medal. 

Underbill & Ferris, a beautiful Cararra 
Marble Fireplace — a silver medal. 

R. Heinish, Patent Tailors' Shears— a sil- 
ver medal. J. Andrews, 147 Fulton street, 
agent. 

T. Thomas, for Paintinj^ on Glass— a di- 
ploma. 

Isaac F. Bragg, fine specimen of Penman- 
ship, sent in for exhibition only — a diploma. 

A. MaekliOy fine specimen of Embossing 
from Brass Cylinders — a silver medal. 

D. Berrien & Co.» for superior Smith Bel- 
lows, Fancy Brushes and Bellows — a diploma. 

E. & J. Fairbanks, a Concentrated PlaU 
form Scale — a diploma. 
,, 6. Hodges, Andover, Mass., for Flannel 



made in imitation of Welch— « diploma. Stone,! 
Swan & Mason, agents. Pine street. 

J. B. Cheeseman, fine specimen of Paste- 
board— « diploma. - /^.,j 
Thomas Godwin, fine specimen of UUd- 
ing on Glass— -a diploma. 

Esther R. Cobb, Wrentham, Mass., a very 
fine specimen of a Lady's Hat, made of rye 
straw — a silver medal. 

Henry Keep, 2 fine specimens of Fancy 
Tuscan Bonnets — a diploma. 

A & S. White, a very handsome specimen 
of Tuscan Hats, nuide of foreign materials — 
a diploma. 

F. A. Kipp, & C. Cordes, fine specimen of 
Starch— a diploma. 

Mrs. S. Little, a splendid Feather Bonnet, 
made of Poll Parrot Feathers— a silver medal. 
Sebastian Jaclard, for Wigs, Toupees, &c. 
— a diploma. 

J. M. D. & T. W. Keating, 3 small mod- 
els of Steam Engine — a silver medal. 

Samuel Judd, for specimen of Spermaceti 
Candles — a diploma. 
J. A. Riell, for specimen of Macaboy Snuff 
a diploma. 

Miss Mason, for specimen of Bead Bag- 
diploma. 

Miss Clark, several elegant specimens of 
Worsted Flower, and other ornamental worsted 
work, together with some handsome speci- 
mens of Drawing — a diploma. 

Miss L. A. Brower^, fine specimen of Wax 
Fruit and Flowers, and a pair of Transparent 
Blinds — a diploma. 

Miss B.* Van Tuyl, a specimen of Gildinjr 
on Velvet, and a Landscape Painting in oil 
a diplon^a. 

Miss Lucretia Fordham, Brooklyn, aged 14 
years,^a pupil of the Mechanics' School, a spe- 
cimen* ot Worsted Embroidery — a diploma. 

W. Williams, a pair of Worsted Lamp Mats 
— a diploma. 

Miss Ann Eliza Constantine, aged 12 years, 
a pupil of the Mechanics' School, a piece of 
Shell Embossed Work — ^a silver medal. 

Japanned Ware, exhibited by J. Smith & Son, 
Nos. 217 Water and 244 Grand streeU, to 
show that Japanning can be and is brought to 
as great perfection in this country as in the old ; 
and secondly, that the said persons do manu- 
facture japanned goods to compete with the 
importea ; and, thirdly, tliat old goods which 
have been in use for many years, so that the 
japan is almost, or altogether, worn off, can be, 
by them, (and they are the first that have done 
it in this city,) be made equal to^new. 2d pre- 
nfeum.- -a diploma. 

r. Teman & Co., let premium on Japan 
Vare — a diploma. 

F. Reynolds, specimens of Plain Needle Work 
— a diploma. 

Miss Mallison, fine specimen of Wax Flow, 
ers — silver medal. 

Miss Sarah Maria Street, New-Haven, aged 
13 years, one Chair Seat, an elegant specimen 
of embroidered Canvas — a diploma. 

Mrs. Cooke, of New-Jersey, two Shell Boxes, 
one pair Shell Vases, and one Shell Watch 
Stand — a diploma. 

Miss Thompson, two vases, fine specimen of 
Wax Flowers — a diploma. 

Miss Margaret Fanshaw, a Bed Quilt, con. 
taining 16,800 pieces — a diploma. 

Mrs. W. R. Addington, a Shell Wreath and 
Box — a diploma. 
Mrs. Baldwin, a Shell Basket — a diploma. 
Lorinda Lydaback, a fine specimen of Blue 
Silk Vest^-a diploma. 

Robert Ward, fine specunen of Carving, 
Butcher, and Cook's Knives — a diploma. J. 
Andrews, 147 Fulton street, affent. 

J. Russell 6o Co., GreenfieUf, Mass., fine spe- 
cimen of Socket Chisels— « diploma. Edward 
Field, No. 1 Piatt street, agent. 

Edwin Ellis, Attleborough, Mass., Brass Butt 
Hinges — a diploma. At water. Baker ^ Wil- 
son, No. 8 Piatt street. 

Wm. Morgan, an ingenious Pocket Pistol— 
a diploma* 



D. E. Delavan, fine specimens of brass Stair' 
Rods, brass and copper Coal Hods, brass Tea 
Kettle and Stand — a silver medal. 

F. W. Widman, Philadelphia, case of ^len. 
did Swords— a silver medal. 

Timothy Dwight & Son, New-Haven, speci- 
men of Screw Augers— a diploma. Ibbotson 
Brothers, 242 Pearl street, agents. 

Ewin 6& Heartte, Baltimore, for excellent 
specimen of Leveling Instruments, and im. 
proved Leyeling Instrument and a Theodolite 
Compass — a silver medal. 

Wm. J. Young, Philadelphia, for excellent 
specimen of Railroad Goinometer, an improved 
Compass, and a Level Goinometer— a silver 
■ledaL 

John Roach, a fine Barometer, Thermome. 
ter, and Hydrometer, in one vertical column 
case — a silver medal. 

Henry Cooke/ fo^a Drill Breast-plate, with a 
Swivel — a diploma. 

U. S. West, for a Bottle Faucet, for tappin([^ 
a bottle without drawing the cork — ^a diploma. 

N. J. Williams, for Weavers' Shuttles and 
Reeds — a diploma. 

Jeremiah Dodge dc Son, fine specimen of 
Wood Carving, two Stancheons for a Fire En- 
gine— a silver medal. 

Wm. £. Stoutenburgh, for a four-light Sas. 
pended Lamp and twelve-light Chamlelier — 
a silver medal. 

E. S. Scripsure, a centripetal Power Pres»— 
a diploma. 

O. Parker, for Hydraulic Cement for making 
durable Cisterns and large Stone Vessels— a 
gold medal. 

Eaton & Gilbert, Troy, a very fine Omnibus 
— a diploma. 

E. & S. S. Rockwell, Patent Vault Light— a 
silver medal. [See page 91. ] 

Fredericks d& Smith, for a splendid French 
Chair — a silver medal. 

Robert Usher, two fine specimens of "Spiced 
Beef— a, diploma. 

Delano & Sons, good specimen of Iron 
Chests — a diploma. 

W. B. Green, good specimen of Iron Chests 
— a diploma. 

F. Fossard, for a piece of La Fayette Blue 
Cloth, a dye substituted for Indigo — a diploma. 

Aaron Gilbert, New-Lebanon, one box of 
Shakers' Herbs — a diploma. Rushton dc As- 
pinwall, 86 William street, agents. 

Mrs. Jessie E. Paul, for fine specimen of 
Cotton Fruit— a diploma. 

Miss A. Lewis, for a piece of Emhroidery on 
Canvas — a diploma. 

Samuel Allen, one bale of Hemp, raised at 
Copenhagen, N. Y. — a diploma. Peter Remsen 
& Co., No. 109 Pearl street, agents. 

S. N. Brewer & Brothers, Boston, for speci- 
men of Lozenges. D. 8l E. L. Perkins, No. 
9 Courtland si., agents. 

Robert G. Lamphier, Washington city, D.C., 
for a fine specimen of Seal Engraving— a di- 
ploma. 

Mr. Charles G. Christman, improved twelve 
keyed Flute, manufactured at 396 Pearl street, 
New-York. 

The Rev. William Fisher, Meredith, Dela- 
ware county, N. Y., specimen of refined Ma- 
ple Sugar — a diploma. 

Refined Sugar, exhibited by H. & J. Stuartp— a 
diploma. Without exception the most excellent 
and finest sugar that ever came under our no- 
tice. We recommend to all house-keepers to 
examine it for themselves, and we are satisfied 
it needs no other recommendation. Ladies par. 
ticularly, will find it a valuable appendage to 
the tea table, as well as for other domestic pur- 
poses. 

Madam Doyley, fine workmanship one pair 
Corsets — a diplomft. 

Specimen of a Straw Hat, from the mannfiic- 
tory of J. D. Cobb, Wrentham, Mass. The 
fabric is rye straw, of Wrentham growth, Kraid- 
ed by Miss Adeline Pond, and sewed by Mrs. 
Esther R. Cobb. Its fineifess cannot be snr- 
passed. It is a beautiful specimen sf 
can enterprise and industry .J 
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Fancy GIbbb Working, BlowinK and Spin- 
ning, by W. J. Hanington, of tbe Amenoan 
Mnaenm and 450 Broadway. 

Birds and animala were made to resemble 
lift; nlao pans, ^abe Tasea, deeanMrs, aecar 
Mbn, ptpesi glass plumes, and various other 
arttclea, brmM at the blow-pipe of thn Rlaas 
while ma state of fusion, in the presence of the 
eompuiy. The process of glass bbwing in all 
its Tarieties, at intervals blown liner than leaf 
coM, when it bursts with the report of a pistol, 
narmiDg aahower of glass, Iroatuig, tinted with 
sll the various prismatic colors ; glass spin- 



ning, on a wheel of multiplying power ; by this 
process red hot glass was spun at the rHte of 
1000 yards h minute ; spaeimrns of ribbons 
were shown, manufactured from this material ; 
glass balloons, in jars, made repeated ascen- 
sions ; pulae and spirit glasses, together with 
philosopher's or water hajomer. 

H.J.S. Hall, best specimen of Fire- Works — 
a diploma. 

Nathan Post's Psleot Hstne Collar Blocks, 
manufactured and soM by Francis S. Lane, 
No. 279 Bleecker street. New- York. 

These patent blocks and rights msy be had 



at the |dace above mentioned, or at the store of 
Henry Storms, No. 179 Water street, corner of 
Bnrling slip, where one may be seen constant- 
ly in UM. The proprielofr. of this invention 
tahtt pride in oQering it to the tnwle as one of 
dM moat iinpoitant discoveries in crimping and 
perfeotinc the hstaie collar, both with regard to 
saving labor and producing accuracy of form, 
that has ever been the subject of n patent. 

" I hweby certify that 1 have naol one of the 
above mentioned blocks for shaping hnme col- 
lars, and find it to be a great labor saving ma- 
cbine, which overoomes the great difficulty 
heretofora experienced in making rollars, both 
for the ease of the horse and a sufficient bed 
for the hamei and I do not hesitate to say that 
ft ia partionUrly worthy the notice of manu- 
fcetoivn. HESkT Sroaifs, Saddler." 

[The above is doubtless important, particu- 



larly wheii we consider the pain and injury 
flicttd on horses from the use of ill-shaped 

We have seen a Gun Lock,* invented by 
sporting gentleman of Virginia, with which we 
are much pleased, and, if we are not mistaken, 
it will supersede the percussion lock now in 
use. U is styled the "Lateral Percussion 
Lock," and differs from the lock now in use in 
hRVing a hsnimer that plays lateral to and 
parallel with thp barrel on the tube, which is in' 
'oduced precisely where the touch-hole of t 
..int gun is usually placed. The interior con- 
stmction is remarkably plain, not half so com- 
i>lex as the common lock. By the lateral ham- 
mer, the upright cockof the flint and th*e hammer 
ofthepercussionEun is entirelydone away with: 
>nsequently, the t*p or upper surface of the 



barrel presents a smooth sod perioeily even ap- 
peamnce. Sight it the flying shot is much 
more accurately taken by this means. In con- 
sequence of the absence of the elevated cock. 
The fanlity with which the flint gun can be nl- 
tnwd to this peKiusion is another very great 
•dnmfge arwing from this improvement. The 



gentlei 



intletnan has promised us a more Mrticular 

isoription of the lock, which will be hereafter 

inserted. [See engravings above.] 

Ne-pluB-ultra, or Mississippi Life Boat, invent- 
ed by Daniel M. Toll, M. D. of Schenectady. 
The object and use of the boat being deter. 
mined upon, ought to gorem its dimenSiona; 
the hall of one boat is to be constructed of 
the requisite dimenaioos, that is to say, of pro- 



per width, length, and depth, whose sides, be- 
tween the curve where the bow commences and 
where the stern commences, are to be 
a perfect lungitutlinal parallelism ; her sides, in 
H vertical direction, are to observe a curvilineai 
line — they are to be, in other words, a perfect arc 
a circfe. A cross section of the hull is to 
a circular zone, tiie longest cord of which ia 
be the transverse line of her deck, and the 
shortest cord to he the transverse line of her 
bottom ; her buw and stem are to be shaded 
ind modeled in such a manner as will give her, 
when in motion, the greatest possible relief 
fnia positive and negative pressure. Her deck 
and bottom are to be pierced or perforated with 
series of openings, in i\ lineal direction from 
bow to stern, of n magnitude in her deck to re- 
tbe largest circumference of a hollow 
sphere or globe, and in her bottom of such di- 
minished dimensions ss to receive only a seg- 
of the same globe or hollow sphere. 
Bulkheads are to be constructed perfectly water 
tight within her hull, thnt is, between her deck 
and bottom, and to join close all around upon the 
margin of the perforation which is in the bottom 
of Ine boat or hull, and carried up and ijoined 
' I and all around the margin of the perfb- 
in the deck: this bulkhead, is to be 
shaped as to assume a globular form, and to en- 
compass and give facility for a globe to revolve, 
which is to be suspended In its chamber : the 
residue of llie perrorslionB and chambers, for 
the reception of the globes, are to be finished in 
the same mnnner : the residue of the whole re- 
maining part of the boat or bull is to be divided 
off into compartments by perfect water-tight 
bulkheads ; next, a requisite number of hollow 
globes or spheres are to be made, and of a pro- 
per magnitude, mounted with iron axletrees 
through their axis, and the ends sufficiently 
projecting to answer for gudgeons i these 
globes, BO mounted with their axletrees, and per- 
fectly water tight, are to be suspended in Ibe 
mentioned chambers, fsstened snd secu- 
i sockets or boxes in a workman.like 
;r, and with a segment of the globes pro- 
jecting through the uriSce in the bottom of^the 
bont or hull, so that the globes may revolve with 
facility, to enable ihenJ to carry the boat over 
the shoal or bar with facility ; this one boat or 
hull, now considered finished, another, of the 
same dimensions, and built every way in the 
same manner, is to placed by her aide and pa- 
rallel with her, and at a proper distance : these 
two twin boats are to be connected with suita- 
ble croSH.beams and timbers, supported a suffi- 
cient height above deck with stancbeons, and the 
whole well secured with proper braces and fas. 
tenings in a workman-like manner, the whole 
of which will constitute the float or bottom of 
myboat. 

The above described boat is intended shoiild 
be bailt either ofironor of wood, orof iron sad 
wood combined, or of any other material ; she 
is intended to be used for passage or freight, or 
any other use that anv other boat is used for, 
and she is intended to be moved hy auv tractile 
or motive power. And further — on the above 
float or bottom of my bont, a superstructure is 
' be erected, as fancy or necessity may direot 
dictate. And again, it is the intention of the 
— ifenlor, that the stern of each of the twin 
boats should be carried back the requisite 
length, in imilation {or nearly so) of an eel's 
tail, BO 88 to give her run a clean, smooth exit, 
with the least possible distresB from negative 
pressure when in motion ; her bows are to he 
carried forward so as to assume the most ele> 
gant tapering form, thereby enabling her to sep. 
arate ttie resisting particles in the most easy 
manner, to give relief to positive pressure. 

The invention and improvements herein con- 
templated consist in giving additional security 
to niy water wheel, by being placed between 
the twin boats, and by obtaining buoyancy and 
speed, and likewise by giving facility to the 
crossing of shoals or bars in snallow water by 
the rolling and revolving of the globes on their 
axles, and likewise by securing and retaining 
the buoyancy of the whole of the uninjured 
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part of my boat as a cumpensation for the loss 
of that part which might be pierced or penetra- 
ted by the impetus of a snag or any other sub- 
stance. 

The objections that may be raised or suggest- 
ed to her speed, in consequence of the projec- 
tions of her globes through her bottom, will 
yield on the least reflection, for as soon as the 
resistance amounts to the sum of the. friction 
on the axletrees, the globes will revolve and 
thereby relieve the resistance. 

And again — the apprehension that may be 
had on the score of resistance from the small 
and slender sheets of water that will be stand, 
ing around the globes in the chambers, will as 
readily vanish by reflecting that the cohesion 
of water is merely nominal. 

Observations. — This boat may be built and 
used without either globes or compartments, 
where there is plenty of water and no danger 
of having her hulls pierced or perforated. A- 
gain, she may be used with or without her 
globes, with or without her compartments, or 
any other way, as the case may require. 
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Report on the Location and Estimates of the 
Expense of a Ship Canal around Niagara 

This canal commences at Porter's Store 
House on the Niagara River, two and a half 
miles above the Falls, and passes alons the 
margin of the Niagara River, over the State 
land at Old Fort Slossar, to the village of Man- 
chester ; thence, still keeping alon^ the margin, 
it passes by a summit level of eight miles and 
sixty-five chains to the eminence near Fort 
Gray, immediately south of Lewistown. Here 
the locks commence ; and in a distance of one 
mile and sixty-seven chains are located thirty- 
two locks of ten feet lift each, making the 
total lockage at this place to be three hundred 
and twenty feet ; from eight feet below the level 
of the water at its commencement to the same 
distance below the water at its proposed ter- 
mination in the harbor at Lewistown. 

As this canal is to connect the navigation of 
the upper with the lower lakes, (and at some 
future day perhaps with the Atlantic,) the ca- 
pacify of its section and the size of its locks 
nave been calculated for the most useful size 
of vessels navigating those waters. Its section 
through the earth cutting has been calculated 
for 36 feet width at bottom, eight feet deep, and 
sixty feet at the water line; and through the 
rock cutting, thirty feet in width at water line, 
with suitable recesses for vessels to stop in 
while others are passing — of these but two or 
three will be necessary. The dimensions pro- 
posed for the locks are twenty-five feet wide in 
the chamber, and one hundred and twenty be- 
tween the gates. 

The great utility and increasing importance 
of this work will require the size of the canal 
and locks to be of these dimensions, and to be 
constructed in the most permanent and durable 
manner; with this view, the locks on this 
canal are calculated to be built of stone in a 
strong and substantial manner. In fact, it is 
believed to be the most economical, as stone 
of a suitable quality can be obtained from the 
rock cutting in the immediate neighborhood 
of the locks. These latter have been so 
located, that a basin of two hundred feet in 
length is placed between each combination of 
five locks for four sets. The others are more 
scattered to suit the nature of the ground. Im- 
mediately adjoining the river wifi be a com- 
bination of six locks, the lowermost of which 
will termmate in eight feet below the level of 
the water m the Niagara, which here aflbrds 
a spacious and safe harbor directly in front of 
the village. 

A comparison has been made of the expense 
of the route by Gill Creek, and that by Man- 
chester and Niagara Falls ; and although this 
latter route is nearly two miles the longest, yet 
it will cost less by two hundred thousand dol- 
lars than the former by way of Gill Creek, as 
Will appear by the annexed abstract. 



An estimate of the expense of constructing 
the oanal from Porter's Store House on the 
Niagara River by the Gill Creek route to sta- 
tion <<41," where it intersects the Manchester 
line at station " 71," (see the accompanying 
map,) a distance of two hundred and fifty 
chains, is found to be $445,938.31, with no 
allowance for recesses and tow-path, calculated 
in deep cutting at fourteen feet high and ten 
feet wide. 

An estimate of constructing the canal from 
the same point as before, along the margin of 
the Niagara River through Manchester to the 
same point as above, a distance of four hundred 
and twenty-two chains, is found to be 9228,. 
759.59, — ^b'eing a difference in favor of this latter 
route of 9217,178.72; in addition to which, the 
rock on this latter route is of a description to 
be easily blasted and drained. 

It is propef also to remark, that on the Gill 
Creek route only the first 36 chains is calcula- 
ted at 36 feet wide at bottom, with the usual 
slopes ; the remainder 214 chains is through a 
hard rock, and is taken at 30 feet wide. 

On the Manchester route the canal is all cal- 
culated at the full size, ^36 feet bottom width, 
with slopes of 18 inches nase to 12 inches rise,) 
except tnrough the rock cutting on Pierce's 
farm, and through theclay hill on the Fairbanks' 
farm. At these two places it is calculated at 
30 feet wide, and a towing path 14 feet above 
the bottom, and 10 feet wide, and through 
the clay hill a beam on the oflf-side of 5 feet, 
and the usual slopes to the surface. These 
two deep cuts being separated by three -fourths 
of a mile of canal of the full size, nd recess for 
passing has been deemed to be necessary in 
them, and consequently there has been no al- 
lowance for them in the calculations. 

From station "41," where the Gill Creek 
route and that by Manchester come together, 
the line passes over ground very favorable for 
the construction of a canal. There are no 
steep sideling grounds, and the location can 
be so made as to admit of every section being 
perfectly drained. The rock appears to be 
such as will quarry very easily, and will be of 
the greatest use in constructing the locks, to 
the site of which latter the rock cutting is im- 
mediately contiguous. From station " 41" to 
the head of the locks at station" 82," at Fort 
Gray, is a distance of two hundred and twenty- 
four chains, the expense qf which part of the 
line is estimated at 9208,668.54. 

From station " 82" to station " 85A," is a 
combination of ten locks ; and as the side hill 
on which thejr are necessarily located is very 
steep, and principally of rock, the average 
cutting has been taken at 10 feet deep, by 45 feet 
wide, and estimated at 50 cents a cubic yard. 
From " 85f ' to station "87," the hill is more 
sloping, and a pond of nine chains has been lo- 
cated between the first and second combination 
of locks, the average cutting of which is about 
10 feet, and has been estimated at 25 cents per 
cubic yard. 

From "87" to"90J" are located 10 locks. 
The hill at this place appears to be nearly 
free from stone, and owing to the dryness of the 
soil affords a very favorable scite. The ave- 
rage cutting is 10 feet by 45 for the lock pits, 
aiid is estimated at 25 cents per cubic yard. 
From " 90^" to "93" is another pond between 
the locks. At " 93" is one lock ; from " 93" 
to "97" the line passes over very favorable 
pound for a canal; from "97" to" 100" is 
located a combination of five locks. The ex- 
cavation, principally of earth, is averaged at 
14 cents per cubic yard. From " 100" to " 104" 
is over a nandsome flat, the cutting in which 
is very favorable. 

From " 104'' to « 107" is a combination of 
six locks ; the cutting here will be deep, and 
by the appearance of the bank of the Niagiara 
River, there will be a considerable proportion 
of red sand stone ; it is, however, not very hard 
to excavate; the average cutting is estimated 
at 25 feet, with a slope of one to one. 

The locks being calculated at lOfeet lift ^ach, 



will be 32 in number, and will require 100,000 
perches of stone masonry, which, considering 
the abundance of the materials, are estimated, 
when laid in the work, at 93.25 per perch, 
which gives, for 100,000 perches, the sum of 
9325,000. Fonndations, gates, castings, and 
wrought iron for each lock, is estimated at 
9900 for each lock, making for 32 locks a sum 
of 928,800, which, with the masonry, amounts 
to 9^53,800 as for the total of lockage. 

The total expense of the line from Fort 
Gray, to its termination in Niagara River, • 
distance of 147 chains, as estimated in the 
above calculations, is 954,977.90. And the 
total expense of the Canal by the Manchester 
route, (m every way the most desirable,) is 

From the starting point to station 
" 4J," 9328,759.59 

Thence to the head of locks, . . 208,668.54 

Estimate for locks, 353,800.00 

Thence to its termination in Nia- 
gara River, 54,977.90 

To which add for contingencies, 
superintendence, &c., 10 per 
cent 84,620.60 

And it gives a total of . . 9930,826.63 

The whole length of the canal, from its 
commencement at Porter's Store House, by way 
of Manchester, to its termination at llewis- 
town, is 9 miles and 73 chains. 

The calculations and estimates of expense 
for constructing the canal and locks are all 
reasonable ; and it is believed that, for the 
prices above stated, with good economy and 
judicious management and superintendence, 
the Canal could be completed. All of which, 
together with the size or the Canal and locks, 
and the preference which is to be given to one 
or the otner of the above described routes, is 
most respectfully submitted by 

Nathan S. Roberts, Engineer. 

January 28, 1826. 

SHIP CANAL. 

We publish with pleasure the following Utter 

from an intelligent gentleman at the West to bis 

friend in this city, which will be read with pleasure 

by those who desire to promote the interesting pro* 

ject of a Steamboat Canal from Oswego to Utica. It 

affords a full and able refutation of the argument* 

urged by a writer in the American, under the signa. 

(ure of •• Brindley,** against the practicability of the 

measure. 

UtUa, Nov. 3, 1834. 
To . , Esq.— Ptfar Sir .-—I have 



received your leiter, with the resolutions passed at 
the Shipt or Steamboat Canal Convention, held in 
Utica, the 11th of Septenntber last. I am coovineed 
(hot it is only necessary to discuss the subject, to 
gain friends to the project. 

* I perceive a writer in the American, over the sig- 
nature of Brindley, has attacked the Repurt of the 
Chamber of Commerce of your city. The doctrine 
he quotes, in letters from Mr. Weston, viz. that small 
and narrow canals are preferable to wide an4 deep 
canals, is now entirely exploded. They are no 
doubt necessary in England, from whence Mr. 
Weston writes ; and where our creeks would ha 
called rivers, and the supply of water so limited; bat 
the error committed by Mr. Weston, when he pro, 
jected the canal for the New York ** Inlaid Navt. 
gation Company,** using Wood Creek, and the Mo- 
hawk, in part, to make a canal of two feet deep 1 1 
(on the line where eight feet water, by one hundred 
feet wide, is now wanted,) was soon found as much 
behind the wants of the then Far West— ^being the 
county of Oneida, , extending from Herkimer to 
Lake Erie, and sending one member to Congress — 
as the capacity of the Erie Canal is now too limit, 
ed for the trade of our 01011 State, without great 
delays, and serious injuries to boate, Ac, : this ca 
nal actually passing at the time, at Alexander's Loek« < 
west of Schenectady, by an official report, a boat 
every 12 to 15 minutes during ihis whole season^ v.- 
day and night, including breaches and Sundays. 

If i3rindley will judge from past experience, he . ; 
will have no difficulty in answering the query be." 
makes, as to the capacity of the Erie CaniU. When 
the eontemplated double locks shall hi^ve been m«^0| 
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and «o additional fo«t addad to embankraentf, the 
Miawer (to judge from past experiencei and by the 
continued rapid increase of the West and **rar ^est'*) 
naturally presents itself — ere fifteen years shall 
have passed* it will he unable to answer the de- 
mands on it from the West, and finbablyt not those 
from our own state, when we take into view, that with. 
IB that period of time, we shall have increased to four 
millions ef souls. The necessity, therefore, for 
a large Steamboat Canal round Niagara Falls (only 
8 miles, and will cost about $1,000,000,) and from 
Oswego to the Hudson, is so apparent, when we 
VMI9 what etcr British neighbort are doing on the 
St* Lawrence, that even should these two works cost 
the sum of $9,000,000, as mentioned by Brindley, 
grounded on the liberal calculation of Judge Wright, 
since let at from 20 to 30 per cent, less for locks 
along and in the St. Lawrence, 200 feet long, 55 
wide, and 10 feet deep, it should not be consider, 
•d by our Legislature one moment, although a 
much less sum will complete this work. From 
Niagara to Utica, competent engiiu»ers have eati- 
mated two millions of dollars as covering the ea. 
tireexfeneet as nearly for the whole of thia distance 
there are natural waters ; and there is no question 
but the Canal can be so constructed as te employ sleam 
to tow barges, and cheapen transportation. Then, 
when the work is completed to the Hudson, vessels 
may leave New.lTork for New.Orleans, as it can- 
not be long ere the State of Illinois will employ 
the liberal and sufficient donations by the General 
Government in lands, to construct a Ship Canal on 
the magnificent plan (see Congress Documents, No. 
546 — Map, Survey and Report of Chas. F. Mercer, 
' 25thi June, 1834.*) contemplated by Col. Gratiot, 
United States Engineer : to be 200 feet wide, 10 feet 
deep, and be fed by the watere of Lake Michigan!!! 
the barrier of sand from Chicago to ihe Illinois Ri. 
▼er, 12 miles, being only 8 to 15 feet. Removing this 
trifling difficulty, and then enlargiRg the Illinois Ri. 
ver to steamboat navigation, at all eeaeone of the 
ysM"* (hy the official estimate) will only cost $4,220,- 
000* The circuit of a large part of the United 
States may be made, and an inland steam navigstion 
of 25,000 miles be efifected with the largest and 
richest body of land in the world, with a varied cli- 
mate and products, mutually dependant on each 
other. 

Brindley, although apparently acquainted with the 
country round Rome, the summit, labors under an 
error in supposing that the supply of water is not 
abundant lor a Ship Canal. The waters and springs 
for a country 30 miloa by 40 miles square, to wit, 
the E. and W. branches of Fish Creek, and the 
Black River, can be emptied into the Mohawk at 
Rome, at a small expense. This fact will, I trust, 
pot Brindley at rest on this subject. A supply for 
the contemplated route was feared, as he quotes, 
and, with oth'er causes, produced as a bugbear, to 
get the Canal to Buffalo, in the famous Canal Re- 
port of 2d March, 1811, when Mr. Weston (Brind. 
ley's authority) pronounced a Canal, where the Os. 
wego Canal now is, ** impracticable ! ! r* So mueh 
for Brindley and his authority, against hirge Canals. 
€uch is the inciease of the West, in trade and num- 
berct that it exceeds fancy and calculation. We cati. 
not get too many avenues and ontleu for this valuable 
commerce, now in its infancy, as it will increase 
faster than the. facilities to reach the Atlantic can be 
made; and these channels will sll produce a revenue 
•qual to the interest on their cost, not excepting even 
the New York and Erie Railroad, a most important 
work to the State and City of Now York. 

The Erie Canal, after deducting 28 1.2 per cent. 
of tolls in 1833, produced 15 per cent, interest on its 
entire cost, without taking into view what the State 
got and is getting yearly in duties from the increased 
sale of telt, and value added to the land owned 
by the State. 

This year the tolls have been further reduced 25 
per cent.; and such has been the increase of trade, 
even under the derangement of the currency and 
bank facilities, and with an unfortimate dispute with 
the Ohio Canal Commissioners, which has turned 
much trade to Philadelphia, that this year Is expect, 
ed jto exceed the ratio of the last year, nine-tenths 
toftjie tolls being from our own State. What will 
the Canal Fund produce when the necessity of the 
case will cause the istate to permit the Utica and 
Schenectady Railroad to carry goods at canal tolls 
for rapid and early transportation by steam 7 

It now nets shove a million per annum, and, with 
ihe' funds on hand, will pay off the entire cost of all 



our Canals, to this period, within four years. Should 
the tolls then be further reduced, or say half a mil- 
lion of dollars be appropriated te pay the expenses of 
the State( Government, and add ^1^00,000 per an- 
num to the literary fund, we ehall still have an in- 
come of $500,000; on which we would be warranted 
in borrowing one hundred millions of dollars,to make 
such improvements (even should they not pay one ceni 
of income, but experience teaches the reverse,) as 
the Ship Canals, Southern Railroad, Black River 
and Orleans Canals. 

New York, fortunately, possesses the summit 
and table lands from the great Lakes to the best 
port on the Atlantic ; and with the capital and fa. 
cilities now centred in New York, can, by a lib- 
eral policy with regard to internal improvements, 
retain the largest portion of the trade with the far 
West, which must go to the ocean by the Wei 
land and St. Lawrence Canals, and supply our New 
England States with bread stuffs, unless we act 
promptly, or eur British neighbors are blind to their 
owR interest — a charge net now to be made, al. 
though hinted at in 1811, when the Canal Commis- 
sioners feared to. let the trade down from Lake Erie 
into Lake Ontario, and was the main argument with 
Weston's statement of the *' impracticability*' of the 
route on the Oswego River, and want of water on the 
summit, then urged, since proved incorrect, which 
prevented the adoption of a Canal, then contemplat- 
ed, on the steam Canal route, of 60 feet on the sur- 
face and five feet deep. 

To you I am aware that the subject is not new, 
but I could not let Brindley!s statements pass unex 
amined and not controverteu. 

With esteem, yours, truly, J. E. B. 



the wise and prudent management of a very difficult 
negociation.---fMornng Chronicle.] 

Iron RaHroad, — A trial has been madf in France 

of a new description of Iron Railroad, the invention 

of Messrs. Piot and Ronen. It took place a few 

days ago, near Vincennes, and was ooosidered 
as successful. The advantage consists in the 
comparative saving of expense, and the stueepti- 
bility of receiving carriagea of a very simple con- 
struction. 

The Mtae.— The Cologne Gaxette says— «• The 
steamboats continue to be crowded with passengers. 
It is calculated that the number of persons who have 
travelled by the steamboat this year only, between 
Mayence and Cologne, is above 120,000. 

It is worthy of remark, that with all the expence 
Russia is at in improving her roads, they are not 
"made to join those of Poland to the possessions of 
Prussia. In their present state the Russian army 
cannot come within two days* march of the frontier 
of Prussia. 
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* All 01^ which may be found in this number of the Jour- 
nal, except the field notes of the Eogmeer, which will be 
puUisbsd BSQPt week. 



Navioatioii or tu Rbd Sba.— RAiLaoAD aoeoss 

THK Isthmus of Suez. — It has been mentioned that 
a sum of money had been voted by the British Par. 
I lament (oi the purpoee of ascertaining the practice* 
bility of opening conamunication with India, by means 
of steam navigation through the Euphrates and the 
Persian Gulph. It is now announced, that whatever 
may be the result oi the survey, steam will be called 
into operation in effecting the passage to Indist by 
at least one chaimel, viz : that by the Red Sea. Mo. 
hamed All, the Pasha of Eirypt, desirous of profiting 
by the determination of the British Government, has 
decided on tlie oonstruction of a railroad across the 
Isthmus of Suez. It is supposed that a ship may be 
transported on the railroad, and thus the necessity 
be avoided of unlading and relading the cargo. Two 
years are judged to be sufficient for the proposed 
work ; meanwhile, passengers can cross from the 
Nile to the Red Sea without difficulty or danger ; 
so that when the plan is brought into operation, — 
and it is intended that it should without delay*^ 
voyage from London to Bombay may be made m a- 
bout two months. As numbers of persons in Eng. 
land are desirous of emigrating to Hindoi«tan, they 
will be likely to avail themselves of this course, ra- 
ther than the circuitous one by the Cape of Good 
Elope. 



By recent letters from Bombay we .learn that 
most fovorable resuhs are likelv at last to secure 
from the missioii of Colonel Potmiger in the year 
1831, to the Court of Sinde, undertaken by orders 
from the East India Company. The object of the 
embassy was to throw open the navigation of the 
mighty river, the Indus, to the merchants of India 
and Europe : this point is now gained, and the tolls 
to be levied on all vessels entering or leaving the 
Indus, are agreed upon ; but this toll is not to be 
considered as a source of revenue to the traders. — 
An official communication has been received, we un. 
derstand, by Colonel Pottinger, from \hb sons of the 
late Morad Ali. the now Sovereign of Sinde, by a 
vttkeol or envoy extraordinary ; a treaty has been 
drawn up and forwarded for the ratification of the 
Governor. General, It would appear that a small 
British force will be stationed at the mouth of 
the Indus for the protection of the trade at 
that place, and. to superintend tho collection of 
the taxes. The object thus attained is viewed as 
one of great national importance, and which, wiien 
contemplated in conjunction with steam navigation 
in ihe Red Sea, will probably, in no very long time, 
open a wide field for British enterprise. Too much 
praise cvmot ho awarded to CoIqb^I Pottioyer for 



FOREIGN VARIKTIS8. 

Bronze Medale of the Kinge of France, — It is in 
contemplation in Paris, to strike 74 medala, with a 
view to illustrate the principal events connected with 
the French Monarchy. This plan was, in fact, con- 
ceived by Louis XIV. Napoleon adopted it with en- 
thusiasm, and Charles the Tenth gave orders for its 
execution. It is now to be carried into effect by 
some speculators, but the Minister of the Interior 
has given his authority for the medals to be struck 
at the Royal Mint, and some of them have already 
been struck. The two figures of Louis XIV. and 
Henry IV., which are finished, are said to be beauti- 
fully executed.— [AthensBum.] 

Captain Ross's Narrative of bis Four YearaP Re- 
sidence in the Aictic Regions will be published in 
December. • 

Iriehmen in OJice, — The three Secretaries o 
State, Lords Palmerston and Duncannon, and Mr* 
Spring Rice, are Irishmen ; so also are the Marquis 
Wellesley» viceroy of Ireland; Lord Aylmer gover. 
nor.general of Canada; Lord Clare, governor of 
Bombay ; Marquis of Sligo, governor of Jamaica : 
General Bourke, governor ef New South Wales ; 
and Sir Dudley St. Leger Hill, governor oiLt. Lucia, 
The number of distinguished Irishmen high in office 
is at the present day greater than ever it was in the 
history ef the country. 

Mount Bianc— Dr. Martin Barry, a Scotch gen. 
lie man, has just succeeded in an ascent of Mount 
Blanc. He accomplished it on the 16th September, 
^Helvetic] 

The paintings and sutues sent to St. Petersburgh, 
from Dereczyn, the residence of Prince Eustache 
Sapieha, have been distributed amongst the different 
Royal Palaces. The statue of Orpheus, by Canova, 
now forms one of the ornaments of the Hermitage.^ 
The Emperor has presented some of the magnincent 
vases in porphyry to his brother, in-law, the Heredi* 
tary Prince of Prussia. 

The separate fund for enabling the British and 
Foreign Bible Society to supply the emancipated ne- 
groes who are enabled to read with Psalters and 
Testaments falls very far short of the cjtpectation 
generally entertained : the sum wanted is X20,000, 
but not more than a forth of this has been subscri. 
bed. 

Sir John Hobhouse, who has been above three 
months a Cabinet Minister, is only said to have been 
twice at his office. 

The elder member of the ducal iamily of Berkea. 
fold, William Duke of Bavaria, has juat ceded bis 
domains at Banz, in the Upper Palatinate, and his 
appanage of 225,000 florins, to his grandson, Duke 
Maimilian of Bavaria, brother. in-law of the King. 
He has reserved for his own iise 1,800 florins. 

Among the various changes that have lately taken 
place in the public offices, that of the removal of the 
Exchequer Office from the Palace yard is one. 

The front walls of these houses were erected 
by Mr. Groves, the architect, who always refused 
to acknowledge it, in consequence of the ridicule 
thrown upon its stylo by the witty R. B. Sheridan : 
these are now down, and exhibit the old Gothie 
buildings, formerly the palace of Edward the Con. 
fessor, likewise the stabling of the Proteotor Crom. 
Iwell, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

SopuocLU.— Translated by T. Fraaklio, D. D. 
1 Tol. Harpers' Classieal Family Library. — We bate 
here the only seven that have come down to ns out 
of the hundred and thirty plays of the immortal peet 
who carried the Greek Drama to perfection. ** Bo- 
phocles," observes the accomplished professor to 
whom the public is indebted for these translations, 
** may with truth be called the prince of ancien< 
dramatic poets : his fables (at least, of all those 
tragedies now extant) are interesting and well chosen; 
his plots regular and well conducted ; his sent iments 
elegant, noble* and sublime ; his incidents natur- 
al ; his diction simple ; his manners and characters 
striking, equal, and unexceptionable ; hie choruses 
well adapted to the subject ; his moral reflectons 
pertinent and useful; and his numbers, in every 
part, to the last degree sweet and harmonious. The 
warmth of his imagination is so tempered by the per- 
fection of his judgment, that his spirit, however aai- 
mated, never wanders into licentiousness ; while, at 
the same time, the fire of his genius seldom sufTors 
the most uninteresting parts of his tragedy to sink 
• into coldness and insipidity. His peculiar excellence 
seems to lie in the descriptive ; and, exclusive of his 
diamatic powers, he is certainly a greater poet than 
either of his illustrious rivals. Were I to draw a 
similitude of him horn painting, I should say that his 
ordonnattee wta so just, his figves so well grouped 
and contrasted, his colors so glowing and natural ; 
all his pieces, in short, oxeeuted in so bold and mas. 
terly s style, as to wrest the palm from every other 
hand, and point him out as the Raphael of the an- 
cient drama.** 

Elevation and purity of stylo, with great precision 
and completeness of form in his dramas, and marked 
distinctness and individuality in his characters, were 
the qualities which with so critical a people as (he 
Greks, placed Sophocles first among his illustrious 
cotemporaries. The melting tenderness of Euripi* 
dee and the savage grandeur of Eschylus — of whom 
Schlegel says that Tragedy sprang from his head in 
full armor, like Pallas fro.m the head of Jupiter — 
seem neither to have delighted the fastidious Greeks 
so much as the harmonious blending of the great 
qaalities of a dramatic poet, which critics have al. 
lowed to meet in Sophocles, and which, notwith- 
standing the inexhaustible invention of the former 
and the majestic simplicity of the latter, have secured 
for the illustrious pupil of iEschylusthe preference of 
the judicious in all ages. The public at large have 
DOW an opportunity of becoming familier with the 
great master of the Greek Drama, whose remains 
are here given in a form so cheap as to come within 
the means of every reader. f 

Thb Knickxxbockbe Magasinb, No. 5, Vol. iV. 
fox novxmbbr. 

Thk Amkrican Monthly Maoasink, No. 30, Vol. 
IV. foe Novsmbkr. 

The improved and improving character of the first 
of these periodicals is so generally admitted and 
commented upon, that it is mineoessary to add our 
opinion to. the general voice. But a bad accident 
which happened lately to the accomplished Editor of 
the New Monthly, and prevented the appearance of 
one of the ntimbers at the osnal time, has attracted 
our attention particularly to the one before ns. — 
The temporary omission of the October nam- 
ber is amply compensated for by the talent and echo. 
lanhip displayed in that before no. There is indeed 
a (one and eharaeter abont the American Month- 
ly, which if they do not rank it above iu competu 
tors, certainly make it stand by itself as a marked, 
as well as able pnUication. They spring from the 
severe tasi« and ample reaonreet of its editor, who, 



infuses the soul of a scholar, and spirit of a man 
of varied talents into his excellent publication. 
The work has now gone on for nearly two years, 
continually making new readers for itself, and fixing 
the predilection of those who always sustained it. 
We have already taken pleasure in extracting the 
eloquently written sketches, enttlled, ** Passages 
from the life of Mary Queen of Scots," as they have 
from time to time appeared in this Magaxine, and 
we now give in an abridged form, an attractive arti> 
cle from the same gifted hand. It is entitled 

Tk€ Quetn*9 Remar9e, 

The twelfth hour of the night had already been 
announced from half the steeples of England's me. 
tropolis, and the echoes of its last stroke lingered, 
in mournful cadences, among the vaulted aisles of 
Westminster- It was then, as now, the season of 
festivity, the hightidcs of the banquet and the ball, 
that witching time^of night. No din of carriages, or 
glare of torches, disturbed the sober silence of the 
streets, illuminated only by the waning light of an 
uncertain moon ; no music streamed upon the night, 
wind, from the latticed casements of the great, who 
were contented, in the days of their Lion Queen, to 
portion out their hours for toil or merriment, for ac- 
tion or repose, according to the ministration of these 
great lights, which rule the heavens with an indif. 
ferent and impartial sway, and register his brief ca- 
reer of moments, to the peer as to the peasant, by 
one unvarying standard. A rolitary lamp burned 
dim and cheerlessly, befSre a low-browed portal in 
St. Stephen's ; and a solitary warder, in the rich 
garb still preserved by the yeomen of the guard, 
walked to and fro, with almost noiseless steps, his 
corslet, and the broad head of his shouldered par- 
tisan, flashing momentarily out from the shadows of 
the arch, as he passed and repassed beneath the 
light, which indicated the royal residence, distin- 
guished by no prouder decorations, of her, before 
whose wrath tbo mightiest of Europe's sovereigns 
shuddered. A pile of the clumsy firearms then in 
use, stacked beneath the eye of the sentinel, and 
the dark outlines of several bulky figures, out- 
stretched in clumber upon the pavement, seemed to 
prove that aome ocenrrences of late had called for 
more than common vigilance In the guarding of the 
palace. The prolonged cry of the watcher, telling 
at each successive hour, that all was well, had 
scarcely passed his lips, before the distant tramp of 
a horse, and the challenge of a aentry, from the 
bridge, came heavily up the wind. For a moment, 
the yeoman listened with all his senses, then, ss it 
became evident that the rider was approaching, he 
stirred the nearest sleeper with tlio butt of his hea. 
vy balbert. '* Up, Gilbert ! up man, and to your 
tools, ere they be wanted. — What thoagh the earl's 
proud head lie low, he hath friends and fautors 
•enough in the city, I trow, to raise a coil whene'er 
it lists them T' — ^The slumbers of the yeomen were 
exchanged, on the instant, for the guarded bustle of 
preparation ; and, before the horaeman, whose ap- 
proach had caused so much excitement, drew bri. 
die at the palace gate, a dozen bright sparks glim, 
mering under the dark portal, like glow-worms be. 
neath some bosky coppice, announced the readiness 
of as many levelled matchlocks. 

«* Stand, ho ! the word—" 

** A poet to her Grace of England," — was the ir. 
regular reply, as the rider, hastily throwing himself 
from off his jaded hackney, advanced towards the 
jreoman. 

**8und there! — I say — no nearer on your life! 
Shoot, Gilbert, shoot, an he stir but a hand, 
breadth !" 

'* Tush ! friend, delay me noi" — replied the in. 
truder, halting, however, as he was required to do — 
*' My haste is urgent, end that which I bear with me 
passeth ceremony. A letter to the Queen ! On your 
heads be it if I meet impediment. See that ye pass 
it to her Grace forthwith." 

** A letter — ha ! — there may be some device in 
this — yet pass it hitherward." A broad parchment, 
secured by a fold of floss silk, with its deeply sealed 
wax attached, was placed in his hand. A light was 
obtained from the hatch of a caliver, and the super. 
scriptioB, evidently too important for delay, hurried 
the guards to action. <• The Earl ot Nottingham,** — 
it ran — ** to his most high and sovereign lady, Eliza- 
beth of England. For life ! for life • for life !— Ride, 
and run, haste, haste, posthaste, till this be deliver- 
•d." 

The chamberlain, so great was oonsidered the 
urgency of the matter, was summoned from bis pil. 
low, and he with no small trepidation, proceeded at 
once to the apartment of Eliaaboth.' His hesitating 



tap at the door of the ante-cbamber,-HH;cttpiod by 
the ladies whose duty it waa to watch tho persoa of 
their imperious mistress by ttiglit,-*iailed indeed to 
excite the attention of the sleeping maidens, bnt 
caught at once the ear of the extraordinary woman 
whom they served. "Without there!" — she cried 
in a clear unbroken tone, although full aixty winter* 
had passed over her head. 

" Hunadon ! bo please your Grace, with a despatdi 
of import from tho Eari of Nottingham !" 

•'God's death ! ye lazy wenches ! bear ^e noc that 
man without, that I must dos ¥% ray tbrant m oltnori 
ing? Up, hnssicB up, or by the sonl of my fiitberf f 
shall sleep for ever." Tlie frightened gitla wpnng 
from their eouchee at the raiaed voice of the angry 
quean, like a covey of partridges at the yelp of tbo 
springer, and for a moment all was ooafosion.^- 
*« Wnat now, ye fools,"— she cried again In harsh 
and excited accents, that reached the oars of tho 
Earl without, — •• Hear ye not that my chamberlain 
awaits an audience 7 Fling yonder robe of velvet o'er 
our person, and rid ua of this night gear— 49o t-^ho 
mirror now ! my ruff and enrch ! and now— admit 
him !" 

'* Admit him! — An it lists your Grace, fit wore 
scarce aeemty in ladies to appear tlras disarrajred." 

** Heard ye^-or heard ye not ! — I sar admit him! 
Think ye, old Hnnsdon cares to look upon such 
trumpery as ye, or must I wait upon my wenches* 
pleasure ? G od's head, but ye grow malapert !" 

The old queen had not yet ceased, before t he 
door was opened ; and, althoiKgh the ladies had u- 
ken the precaution of extinguishing the light, and 
seeking such concealment as the aisles of the 
chamber afforded, the sturdy old earl — who, not- 
withstanding the queen's aasertion, had as quick an 
eye for beauty, as many a younger gallant— could 
easily discover that the modeaiy, which had demur- 
red to the admission of a man, was not by any means 
uncalled for or over squesmish. Hsd he been, how. 
ever, much mere inclined to linger by the way, than 
his old fashioned courtesy permitted, he would havo 
been a bold man to delay, for twice* ere he could 
cross the floor to her chamber, did his name reach 
his ears in the impatient accents of Elizabeth. — 
*• Hunsdon ! I say — Hunsdon ! 'sdeath, art thou 
crippled, man?" 

** So ! give US the letter — there ! Pause not for 
thy koeoi man ; give us the letter !" — and tearing 
the frail band* by which it was secured, aaunder, she 
was in a moment entirely engrossed, as it would 
seem, in its contents. Her countenance waxed pa. 
ier and paler as she read, and the ahadows of an an. 
tunm morning flit not more changefolly acroes the 
landscape, as cloud sfter cloud is driven o%er the 
sun's disk, than did the varying exproasions of 
anxiety, doubt, and sorrow, chase one another from 
the speaking lineaments of Elizabeth. 

* * Hah !" she exclaimed afler a long panso-^'* This 
muat be looked to-*eee that our bvge be manned 
forthwith, and tarry not for aught of atate, or cere- 
mony. Thyself will go with us, and stop not thou 
to don thy newest fashioned doublet ; this is no mat- 
ter that brooka ruffling ! — ^'Sdeath man 'tis life or 
death ! and now begone. Sir ! we lack our tirewo- 
man'a service !" 

An hour had not elapsed, before a barge, easily 
distinguished as one belonging to the r:>yal house- 
hold, by its decorations, and the garb of the rowers, 
shot through a side arch of Westminster bridge^ and 
passed rapidly under aail and oar, down the awift 
current of the river, now almost at ebb tide. It wae 
not, however, the barge of state, in which thi^ pro. 
grosses of the sovereign were usually. made; nor 
was it followed by the long train of vessels freighted 
with ladies of ihe court, guards, snd, musicians, 
which were wont to folfow in its wake. In the storo 
sheets sat two persons ; a man advanced in yeara,^ 
and remarkable for an air of nobility, which could 
not be disguised even by the thick boatoloak he had 
wrapped about him, aa much perhaps to afford .pro- 
tection against the eyes of the inqtiisitive, as against 
the dense mists of the Thamea, — and a lady, wboso 
tall person was folded in wrappinga so volamiaous, 
as to defy the closest scrutiny. At a short dist^ncf 
in the rear, another boat ecme sweeping along, in 
I he erew and passengers of which it would .Imvc re. 
quired a penetrating glance to discover a dozen or 
two of the yeomen of the guard* in their nndress li. 
veries of gray and black, withont either badge or 
cognitance, and their carbines concealed beneath a 
pile of cloaks. It was Elizabeth herself who in 
compliance with the mysterious despatch aha had ao 
lately received, was braving the cold damps of ilio 
river, at an hour so nnasnid, and in a guMo to for 
short of her acenalomed state. 

Tim royal barge waa darting with a speed that 
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iocreaaed «t eytry instant, before the esplanades and 
frowning artillery of the Tower ; the short waves 
were squabbling and splashing, bsneath the dark 
jaws and lowered portcullis of the traitor's gate, that 
fatal passage through which fo many of the best and 
brayast of England's nobility had entered, never to 
return. 

Brief as was the moment of their transit in front 
of that sad portal, Hunsdon had yet time to mark 
the terrible expression of misery, almost of despair, 
that gleamed acrow the features of the qaeen. She 
apoke not, bnt she wrung her hands with a sigh, that 
utteied volumes of repentance and regret, too late 
to be availiflg ; and the stem old chamberlain, who 
felt his heart yearn at the sorrows of a mistress, 
whom he loved no less than he revered her, knew 
that the mute gesture, and the painful sigh were 
extorted from that masculine bosom, only by the 
extremity of anguish. She had not looked upon 
that ** den of drunkards with the blood of princes," 
eince it had been glutted with its last and noblest 
victim. Essex, the princely, the valiant, the ge- 
nerous, and the noble— Essex, the favorite df 
the people, the admired of men, the idol, the oher- 
iahed idol, of Elizabeth, had gone, a few short 
moons before, throngh that abhorred gateway — had 
gone to die, had died by her unwilling mandate. — 
Bitter and long had been the struggle between her 
wounded pridc^ and her sincere affection ; between 
her love for the man, and her wrath against the rebel; 
thrice had she signed the fatal warrant, and as often 
consigned it to the flames ; and when at length her 
indignation prevailed, and she affixed her name to 
the fell scroll, which onoe executed she never smiled 
again, that indignation was excited not so much by 
the violence of his proceedings againrt her crown, 
m$ by his obstinate delay in claiming pity and pardon 
from an offended but indulgent mistress. 

Onward ! onward thejr went. The barge was at 
her moorings by the water.gate ol Nottingham house, 
and the queen had made her way unannounced and 
almost unattended, to the sick chamber of the aged 
countess. 

The sick woman had been for weeks wasting away 
beneath a slow and painful malady ; her strength 
had failed her, and, for days, her end had been al- 
most daily expected. Still, with that strange apd 
unnatural tenacity, — througli which the dying some- 
times cling to earth, even after every rational hope 
of a day's prolonged existence has been extinguished 
—she had hovered as it were on the confines of life 
and death, the vital flame flickering like that of a 
lamp, — whose aliment has long since been exhaust- 
ed, — fitfully playing about the wick, which can no 
longer support it. Her roascA, which had been par- 
tiaUy obeeuied during the latter period of her mala. 
dy, had been restored to its full vigor, en the prece- 
ding evening ; but the only fruit of its restoration 
was the utmost anguish of mental suffering, and 
conscientious remorse. From the moment when the 
messenger, whose arrival we have already wimess- 
ed, had been despatched on his nocturnal mission, 
she bad passed the time in fearful struggles with the 
last foe, wrestling as it were bodily with the dark 
angel ; now pleadmg with the Almighty, and adjuring 
him, by her sufferings, and by her very sins, to spare 
her yet a little while ; now shrieking on the name of 
Elizabeth, and calling her, as she valued her soul's 
aalTation^ to make no long tarrying. In the opinion 
of the leeches, who watched around her pillow, and 
ol the terrified preacher, who communed with his 
own heart and was still, her life was kept up only by 
this fierce tind feverish excitement. 

At a glance she recognfated the queen, before 
-another eye hsd marked her entrance. ** Hah !" 
she groaned in deep sepulchral tones — <*She is 
come, before whose coming my guilty soul had 
not the power to pass away ! She is come, to 
wimess the damnation of an immortal spirit ! To 
hear a tale of sin and sorrow, that has no parallel ! 
Hear my words, O queen, hear my words now — and 
laugh — laugh if you can — for |ty Him who made us 
bo£, and is now dealing with me according to my 
merits, never ! never shall yon laugh again ! Here, 
after you shall groan, and weep, and tremble, and 
curse yourself as I do ! — Laugh, I say, Elizabeth of 
England, laugh now, or nerer laugh again !" 

For a mement the spirit of the queen, manly and 
strong as it was, beyond perhaps all precedent, was 
fairly overcrowed, and cowed, by the fierce mtensi- 
ty of the dying woman's manner. Not leog, how. 
ever, could that proud soul quail to any created 
thing. 

««'Fore God, woman" — she cried — ** thou art be. 
witched, or desperately wicked ! What in the fiend's 
neao ye 7" 

>• In the fien^e name tmly— lor he alone inspired 



rae ! — liOok here — and then — pardon me, Elizsbeth 
of England, in God's name, pardon me." 

As she spoke, she held alott, in her thin and 
bird-like fingers, a massive ring of gold, from which 
a sapphire of tare price gleamed brilliantly, cast, 
ing a bright dancing speck of blue reflection upon 
her hollow, 'ghastly features. •* Know you"— she 
screamed—** this token 7" 

'* Where got you it, wc^nan 7 Speak, I say, speak ! 
or I curse you ! Where got you that same token 7" 
The proud Qiieen shook and shuddered as she spoke, 
like one in an ague fit. 

** Essex !" — sighed the dying countess through her 
set teeth — **the murthered Essex !" 

** Murthered ! God's death thou liest ! — He was a 
traitor — done to death — Oh God ! Oh Grod — I know 
not what I say !"— and a big tear, drop, the first in 
many a year, the first perhaps that ever had bedewed 
that iron cheek, slid slowly down the face of Eliza- 
beth, and fell heavily on the brow of the glaring suf. 
ferer, who still held the ring aloft, in hands clasped 
close in attitode of supplication. ** Speak"— she said 
again in milder accents—** speak, Nottingham, what 
of— of Essex 7" 

** That ring he gave to me, to bear it to thy foot- 
stool, and to pray a gracious mistress' favor to an 
erring, but a grateful, servant." 

** And thou^woman— thou"— absolutely shrieked 
the Qaeen. 

— **Gave it not to thee — that Essex might die, not 
live" — was the steady reply—** Pardon mo before I 
die— pardon me, as God shall pardon thee!" 

** God shall not pardon me— woman — neiiher do 
I pardon thee ! Ha — an he will — ^may pardon thee 
— bot that will I do never ! never ! By the life of 
the Eternal, nbvbz!" end in the overpowering fury and 
agitation of the moment, she seized the dymg sinner 
with an iron gripe, and shook her in the bed, till the 
ponderous fabric creaked and quivered. Not ano- 
ther word, not another sob passed the lips of the old 
countess— her frame was shaken by a mightier hand 
than that of the indignant Queen ; a deep, harsh- rat* 
tie came from her chest, she raised one skinny arm 
aloft, and after the jaw had dropped, and the glaring 
eyeball fixed, that wretched limb stood erect, ap- 
pealing, as it were, from a mortal, to an immortal 
judge. 

The paroxysm was over. Speechless, and all but 
motionless, the miserable queen was borne by her 
attendants to the barge ; the tide had shifted, and 
was still in their favor, though their course was al. 
lered. On their return, they again passed the tri- 
umphant fleet of Cavendish, bearing the mightiest 
sovereign of the world, the envied of all the earth, a 
wretched, feeble, heart-broken woman, grovelling, 
like a crushed worm, beneath the bitterest of human 
pangs, the agonies of self created and self merited 
misery. A raw hours found her outstretched upon 
the floor of her chamber, giving way to anguish un. 
controlled and uncontrollable. Refusing the earnest 
prayers of her women, and of her physicians, to suf. 
fer herself to be disrobed, and to recline upon her 
bed; — feeding on tears and groans alone; — uttering no 
sound but the name of Elssex, in one plaintive, and 
oft-repeated cry ; — mocking at all consolation :— ac- 
knowledging no comforter except despair ; — ten long 
days and nights, she lingered thus in pangs a thou, 
sand times more intolerable than those which she 
bad inflicted on her Scottish rival ; and, when, at 
length, the council of the state assembled, in her last 
moments, around the death bed of a sovereign truly, 
and not metaphorically, lying in dust and ashes, — 
she named to them as her successor in the kingdom, 
the son of that same rival. Who shall say that the 
death of Mary Stuart went unavenged 7 H. 

Thk FoLrriOAL Grammar of thk Unitbo States, 
1 vol. — Harpers. — There is bnt one fault that we 
can discover in this work, upon s rapid glance at its 
contents. A political grammar should have been got 
up in a cheaper form, so that it could be diMeminated 
—could be thowered among the people. The only way 
upon which the great question of Reform can be car- 
ried is to drill the laboring classes thoroughly upon 
the rudiments of sound polities-*upon the constitu- 
tion itself. To facilitate such an object — ro bring 
political instruction to the aid of political liberty — has 
been the object of the author of this volume, which 
he addresses, as a text book, to young men, either in 

private education or public reading. 'The intention 
is perfectly good, as far as it goes ; but it might be 
bettered by reducing the size of the volume and stri- 
king off a new edition in the cheapest possible form. 
Let the people bat have political light and political 




right will foUow of a certainty. 



A TasATisB UPON THE Praotice of the CotniT or 
Chancery with an Affenoix or Forms ; by Mtra* 
RAT Hoffman, Esq., in 3 vols, vol 1., 8vo. New 
York t Halstbad 4k Voorhibs— 1833.— In the hope 
of a review fVom an abler hand, we have delayed a 
notice of this work much too long i a oiroumstancei 
however, to which the author is probably ^nite in> 
differem, since the profession for whose use it was 
designed, have done it ample and substantial justice 
by adopting it as their guide in the very important 
branch of law of which it treats. It is not a dis- 
paragement of others to say, that as a learned chan- 
eery lawyer, its author has no superior in the coun- 
try. His long experience and very extensive prac- 
tice as a master, united with strong iudgment, have 
given to his opinion on points of practice almost the 
weight and authority qf judicial decisions. No man, 
therefore, could be better qualified for the important 
task which our author has undertaken, and which 
he has so well executed ; and when his second vol- 
ume is published it will supply what has long been 
much needed, a thorough guide to the Chancery 2aw. 
yer. The volume before us gives evidence of great 
erudition, and the topics to which it relates are clear- 
ly and thoroughly treated. Altho* the work is chiefly of 
a technical character, yet the general reader will find 
in the introduction and first chapter a very interest.% 
ing outline of the history of the Court of Chancery in 
this State, and of its present condition. In reference 
to the great ends attained by this Court, the author 
remarks, with equal eloquence and truth, that '* no 
code of law, no code of jurisprudence, from the crude 
institutions of barbaric ignorance, to the scientifie 
compilations of modern knowledge, exhibits a sys- 
tem of such pure morality, so consistent with the 
dictates of a sound, unbiassed reason ; so founded 
upon the everlasting principles of truth ; so righteoue 
and so wise. The doctrines of the Court of Equity 
are the most unrestrained productions of the mo- 
rality and intellect of man, directed to the regulation 
of his civil duties, that the world has yet known.'* — 
The Annals of the Court of Chancery are ot great 
interest, and its mutations from the most corrupt te 
the purest tribunal of England, as set forth in Parkes* 
History of the Court of Chancery, form a striking 
contrast with its progress in this country, where it 
*ias long and purely subserved the best purposes, 
though even now embarrassed by its immense accu- 
mulation of businesa. To the numerous class inte- 
rested in its prsctice, this work will prove an inva lu- 
able auxiliary. 

Our editorial table, somehow or other, does not 

exhibit it wonted supply of new publications to-day. 

But, in lieu of other matter, our readers will not 

quarrel with us for citing here some extremely in. 

teresting passages relating to the life of Mirabeau, 

which we find given in the number of Blackwood 

which came last to hand, as entirely original. f 

He was bom in 1764, and came into the world with 
such an enormous head, that the first words his father 
heard when his in&nt was brought to him was, 
" DonU befrighUtud /" At the age of three years, 
the child had the small-pox, which so disfigured and 
cicatrized his face, that nis father writes to his bro- 
ther, *' Yonr nephew is as ugly as Satan.** At the 
age of seven, he received connrmation ; and it was 
oh that ocsasion, that he made the singular remark 
for a child, reported by himself : ** It was explained 
to roe that God could nut make contradictions ; for 
instance, a ttiek with only one end. I asked. If a 
miracle was not a otiek with one pnd. My grandmo- 
ther never forgave me." Even before this period, 
the severities of his father towards him begtfi ; we 
find him on all occasions urging his tutor to harshnese 
and rigor : yet he seems, even from his earlier years, 
to have discovered his wonderful facnitiee : indeed, 
his bon mote would do honor to a grown man. His 
father writes, ** My son grows fast, his practle in. 
creases, and his face grows uglier every day ; he is 
the ugliest and the wittiest. His mother had been 
talking to him of his future wife ; he replied, he hop- 
ed she would not judge him by his faoo. What ■hould 



t she judge you by then, said his mother. Tha imoido 
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will help the outside, wat hif reply.** We find an- 
other anecdote, a little posterior, which is quite in 
character wiih thoae sodden bursts of nobleness, 
whieh tliiew a splendor on, and, in some measure, 
redeemed his after career. ** The other day,** says 
his father, in a letter to his uncle, *< he gained a prixe ; 
it was a hat, and turning towards a youth presen*, 
who had only, a cap, and putting the hat on his head, 
' Her0 take tl,' said he, • I have nat two keado.* He 
seemed te me then the emperor of the world. His 
attitude had something divine ; I wept and pondered, 
and the lesson was to me very good.** 

Perhaps no child in his infancy ever showed in so 
remarkable a degree what he would be as a man, as 
did Mirabeau. The following sentences from his 
father's letters would seem sometimes to describe 
the man. In one place the Marquis says, *' he has a 
mind all athwart, fantastic, tumultuous, unmanaga- 
ble, and tending to vice, even before he knows what 
it is." In another place, ** the imp has a haughty 
heart under the jacket of a child, a strange instinct 
of pride, noble nevertheless; an embryo ambition 
that would swallow the whole world, before it is 
twelve years old.** Again, ** he has an intelligence, 
a memory, a capacity, altogether astonishing ; but I 
know, from the pUysicai conformation of such char, 
acters, that there is no making any thing of them ; 
to brutal appetites they will return, and carry them 
to excess ; and as pride never abandons them, even 
on the wheel, they will make themselves base with 
the base, vain with the vain, fierce with the fierce ; 
and even pique themselves on surpassing the very 
hogo ; there are excrements in all races.** So attro. 
Piously does this man express himself when writing 
of his son, and yec it is impossible to deny him a pro. 
found penetiaiion into human natute. 

Jbnninq's Landscape Annual — Grenada. — This 
costly publication, shown us, among several others 
of the same kind by Mr. Colman this morning, is 
so far beyond all of its class in beauty aud interest, 
that we would recommend every person of taste a 
peep into it. It consists wholly of Moorish Views 
in Grenada, from drawings by David Roberts, illns. 
trated by Thomas Roscoe. 

The American Turf Register and Sporting Maga. 
sine, for November, contains its usual variety of 
matter, and is embellished with a plate, and cdh. 
tains a memoir of the celebrated imported Horse 
Messenger. 



FOREIGN INTBI.IiIG£NCB. 

Ten Days latee feoh Euaorx. — By the packet 
ship Coird^EM, Capt. Geaham, arrived oo Sonday in 
36 days from Livofpool, we haTe Loodoo dates of 
the 20th and Liverpool of the 21st, inclusive. They 
contain very little political news of interest. 

By this arrival we have the caUmitous mtelligence 
of the destructien of five of the buildings in which 
the two housea of the British Parliament have for 
ages been accustomed to assemble. The occurrence 
is attributed altogether to accident, but it very na- 
turally excited the greatest sensation in London. — 
The loss of the buildings, as architectural prodac- 
tions, are not lamented — for they were both paltry in 
style, inconvenient in their arrangement, and in 
every way but little creditable to the national taste ; 
but there were ancient and powerful associations 
connected with these dusky halls that would render 
it impossible to contemplate their rums without emo 
Uon. *'Here,** says Bell's Messenger, ''within 
these walls the most memorable of freedom's battles 

were fought — here the Great Charter of Ekiglish li- 
berty was first unfolded for the protection of the peo- 
pie — and here an humble member of the House of 
Commons— Hampden — dared to brave the power of 
a royal despot. Within the now bare, blackened, 
and roofless walls of St. Stephen's Chapel did Wil. 
liam Rufus, with the nobles of his court, prostrate 
himself in prayer, hnd Edward HI. gave to heaven 
hose which were not devoted to the happiness of 
his subjects. Tbe House of Lords too-~ihe first 
Legislative chamber in the world — was not with. 
out a host of recoUeetions which rendered it an 
object of venerable respect in tbe eyes of the 
country. Here stood Euxabxth, in all the pride of 
regal triumph, announcing the destruction of the 
Spanish Armada-*whose foundering fleet formed 
the never- to-bo.forgotton needle work decoration of 
(hf lofty w»lls ;— hero Wiixian IIL gavf the I?i|l of 



Rights to Englishmen; — and here the final words 
were spoken which gave toleration to the Dissenter, 
emancipation to the Catholic, and freedom to the 
slave.** 

Other journals, though they unite in lamenting the 
loss of public Records, which is said to be great and 
i separable, rejoice in the destruction of ** these ug- 
ly, dark, inconvenient and unhealthy buildings ;** and 
seem busied alone in* devising some new place for 
Parliament to assemble in. The King it seems, in 
his good-natured oflf.hand way, has offered his new 
palace, but the people want his Majesty to keep this 
costly toy, and let them have the old paloce of St. 
James. The injury done by the fire, apart from the 
destruction of invaluable documents, is estimated at 
half a million sterling. 

One of the precious and irreparable relics, which 
has perished with the House of Lords, is the splen 
dtd tapestry which recorded the great achievemen 
from which the rise of the naval glory of England 
is to be dated — the defeat of the Spanish Armedo. — 
That lapesiry was executed by the celebrstad Fran- 
cis Spiering, from designs by Cornelius Vroom, and 
originally belonged to the Earl of Effingham, the 
Lord High Admiral of England, and Commander in. 
Chief of the gallant little fleet that swept the colossi 
Armeda from the seas. It was purchased of the 
Lord High Admiral by James L, but was not put up 
in the House of Lords until the Commonwealth, two 
years after Charles, I. had been brought to the scaf 
fold. The room in which it was originally hung was 
a smaller room than that which it lately ornamented, 
and where it was not placed until 1800, the House of 
Lords having met before the union with Ireland in a 
room not so large or commodious as that which ii 
has occupied ever since that event, was formerly the 
Court of Requests. At that time also considerable 
alterations were made in the House of Commons, 
in consequence of the accession of a hundred new 
members. 

• 

BiniNiNa OF Tiic Houses of Parliament.— Between 
6 and 7 o'clock on the evening of the 16th October, 
a fire burst eui from one of the apartments connected 
with the House of Lords: the burninc spread with 
fearful rapidity, and soon consumed the Houses of 
Lords'and Commons, the Library of the latter, many 
of the Committee Rooms, the Painted Chamber, and 
a number of other offices. The house of Mr. Ley, 
Clerk of the Commons, and all the habitations sit- 
uated between the Lord's Journal Office, and the 
Speaker's house, with the greater part of the 
Speaker's house itself were burnt. The conflagra- 
tion ultimately extended all round the new front 
buildings of the Lords, utterly consuming the rooms 
of the Lord Chancellor, Mr. Courtney, and the other 
office ranging round to Hayes' Coffeehouse. — 
Bellamy's kitchen and rooms are destroyed. West, 
minster Hall is saved : and the Courts of Law have 
escaped, though their roofs were stripped off* and 
water poured in by the engines. Westminster Abbey 
was untouched, the wind having blown from the S. 
W. and West. Great exertions were made to pre- 
serve papers, records, and books from the Libaries ; 
but as yet it is impossible to say what is the extent 
of the damage. 

The following is the Official Report upon the dam- 
age done to the buildings, furniture, &c. of the two 
ifouses of Parliament, the Speaker's official resi. 
dence, the official residence of the Clerk of the 
House of Commons, and to the Courts of Law- at 
Westminister HalU^iccasiooed by the fire on the 1^ 
day of October, 1834, as fior as can at present be 
ascertaiBsd. 

House of Peero. — The House Robing Rooma,Com. 
mittee Rooms in the west front, and the rooms of 
the resident officers, and the Octagon Tower at 
the south end of the butlding-^totslly destroyed. 

The Painted Chamber — ^totally destroyed. 

The north end of the Royal Gallery abutting on 
the Painted Chamber — destroyed from the door lea- 
ding to the Painted Ghamber as far as the first com- 
partment of columns. 

The Library and the adjoining rooms, which are 
now undergoing alterationa, as well as the Parlia- 
roent Offices and ihe Offices of the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, together with the Committee Rooms, 
Honsokeeper's Apartmenta, ^. in this part of tbe 
bailding are t^vodt 



Houoe of Commotio, — ^The House, Libraries,Com- 
raittee Rooms, Housekeeper's apartmeots« Ac. ars 
lotally destroyed (excepting the Committee Rooms, 
Nos. 11, 19, 13 and 14, whicn aro capable of be- 
ing repaired.) 

The official resideneo of Mr. Ley (Clerk of the 
House)— 4his building is totally destroyed. 

The official residence of the Speaker^^The State 
Drawing Room under the House of Commons ift 
much damaged, but capable of restoration. 

All the rooms from the oriel window to tho south 
side of the House of (}ommooe ere destroyed. 

The LcToe Rooms and other parts of the building, 
together with the public galleries and part of tho 
Oloiaters, very much damaged. 

T%i Courlo of Law. — These buildings will require 
some restoration. 

WeotmUutor HalL — No damage^ has been done to 
this building. 

Furniture — ^Tlie furniiure, fixtures, and fittings 
to both the Houses of Lords and Oimmons, with the 
Committee Rooms belonging thereto, is, with few 
exceptions, destroyed. The public furniture at tho 
Speaker's house is in great part destroyed. 

The Courto of Law^^The furniture generally of 
these buildings has sustained eonsiderable damage. 

The strictest inquiry is in progress aa to tho cause 
of this calamity, but there is not the slightest rsason 
to suppose that it has arisen from any other than ac- 
cidenul causes. 

Office of Woods, &c., 17th October, 1834. 

A Fiac at Liverpool on the 10th ult. which bfpko 

out in the extensive warehouse in Lawnclet's.hey« 

in the warehouse oft Thooaas Dover dt Co. and in 

its progress, burnt 1500 bales of cotton, 900 hbds. 
of sugar, and 150 hbds of molasses. Loss estimated 
at 40,0002, partly insured. Most of the cotton be. 
longing to Sands, Hodson, Turner & Co. and Robert 
Wilson. 
Mr. Livingston had returned to Paris, sod in le • 

ply to a report^ that ** in order to put an end to the 

question of claims between the two Oovemments, 

and |o counteract the possibility of new obstscles on 

the part of the Chamber, the Cabinet of Wushington 

will reduce its claims by one- third." The Parts 

Constitutional of Oct. 14, states that **it has been 

authorized by Mr. lAvingoton^ the American Minia- 
ter, to declare that he has received no instructions 
from the (Sovemmeot of the United States to agree 
to any compromiae whatever, relative to the 35,000,- 
000 claimed of France, and further, that Mr. Living, 
ston is sure no such instructions vrill ever be trans* 
mitted to him." 

Aecounts from Madrid bring the eonelueion rela- 
tive to the exclusion of Don Carioe and hie progeny 
from the right of succeesion to the throne of Spain. 

The project of law presented by the government on 
this subject has been unanirooualy approved of by 
the Chamber of Procnradores. 

Munich accounts states that the negoeiations for 

the marriage of Queen Donna Maria, of Portugal 

with Augustus, Duke of Leuehtenburg are finally 

concluded. 

PoaxnMouTH, Oct. 18. — ^This morning the Soho 
steamer, Capt. Fraser, arrived from Liabon, having 
left on Sunday last, at 4 A. M. She brought lettere 
from Oporto, where she stayed four hours, and from 
Vigo, at which place she was fourteen hours. 

A deep and general feeling of regret was beoom. 
ing very prevalent, both in Lisbon and Oporto, at tbe 
death of Oon Pedro, it being believed that he wak real, 
ly aineere in his dstermination to carry on all neces. 
sary reforms in the spirit of the charter ; which it ie 
much feared Donna Maria will not do, under the tute* 
lege of Tapiaand Palmella, who are seoretly disciples 
of. the eld Absolute school. The Duke of Palmella 
is the most intimate Confidant and adviser of the 
young Queen. The country continued in a tranquil 
state. The army wss so well disposed towards the 
present state of the Government, that not the aUght- 
est apprehension of disafiTection existed, should Don 
Miguel make the rash attempt again to enter the 
country. The harvest had been abimduit. 

There was no later news in Paris iropi Madrid, 
than the 9th. 

The paekgt ship Europe, A. C. Marshal, arrived 

at Liverpool on the 19th September, having the re. 

markable short passage of 17 days from this port. 

Extract of a letter from Zara, dated August 29 :•— 
** The Austrian oommereial brig Giro* in her paseagn 
from Yonice, obeenred on the 10th uMiaiit» before 
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annrite, a ahip in flamea to the aonthaaat of Scoglie 
Sanalgo. Her captain immadiataly made all aail for 
the nnfortnnnte ofajeet, and arrived in time to receive 
the erew« eooaisting of ten men. She proved to be 
the American brig Ontario* bound from Mobile, 
North Ameriea, to Trieete* She had been struck 
with lifhtning, and the flamea spread with such ra* 
pidity that it was imposaible to overcome them. The 
Ciio conveyed the crew to the island of Lessina, 
where the anthorities supplied them with the means 
of proceeding to Trieste. 

The Revenue Accounts of England present a de. 
erease on the last quarter, as compared with the cer. 
responding one of last year, of ^6330,064. The re. 
snlt for the year exhibits an increase of j6313,448, 
as compared with the previous one. This arises 
principally from the Customs. 

The rate of postage on foreign papers has been re- 
duced in England to a moderate sum, so that Ame- 
rican newspapers may now be sent there without in- 
curring an unreasonable charge. 

A new bridge is about to be erected acroes the 
Thamee« from the Ijambeth (b the Westminster side 
of the river, near the MilUbank Penitentiary. 

The galliant and the spirited Duchess d'Angeu- 
leme, whom Bonaparte pronounced to be the only 
** man** in the Bourbon family, is at present in Hun. 
gary. She was at Offen on the 34th of Septem- 
ber. Her husband and father-in-law remain in Bo- 
hemi^. 

The Polish inhabitants still suffer from the perse- 

Sti6n of the Government. Their toimeiils under 
b new Minister of the Interior, M. de Rohow, io- 
stead of diminishing as they had been led to hope, 
have lieen increased. Many persons have been Ar- 
rested, and put into close confinement. Among them 
are M. Eugene Sycsaniecki and M. Joseph Mikoraki, 
who had been married only a few days. The only 
•nme, it ia said, of which they are accuaed is their 
luving sent relief to some of their unfortunate coun- 
trymen in foreign lands* 

A letter from Algiers, dated 37th ult., announces 
the arrival of Mr. Thomas Campbell, author of* The 
Pleasures of Hope,** dbc., in that colony. 

Mexico.— An arrival at Philadelphia, from Vera 
Cms, brings intelligence Irom Mexico to the 17th 
of -October* Tranquillity continues to prevail 
throughout the county — ^but it is the quiet of a des 
potism, and no one can calculate ita termination. — 
' A decided.opposition to the government already be. 
gins to manifest itsell ; but it seems it has as yet 
made but little head. 

According to the Censor of Vera Crux of the 

0th October, it would appear that a few prisonera 

of State had been released from the fortress of San 

Joan de UUoa, and among the number were the dis- 

tingnished Senators, Alpuche and Cueco. 

Many distinguished patriots who, trusting to the 
piomtees of the Santanistas, with regard to the pre. 
•ervaiion of free institutions, had remained neutral 
during the last disturbances, being now unwilling to 
submit to a political and religious system of intoler. 
anco, had aleo left the country. The Ex-Vice-Pre- 
sident Farius, after having been exposed to the gross. 
est insults from an excited mob, daring his journey 
from Mexico to Tampico,^ had embarked for New 
Orieans. 

The President had made several important nomU 
nations in the various branches of the admioistra. 
Uon, removing from their situations those individuals 
suspected of devotion to the late federal govern. 
ment. 



SUMMARY. 

Ihe second Session of the 33d Congress coic- 
menees two weeks from next Monday. Some or 
the members are already on their way to the Capi. 
tal, or have arrived there. 

A letter received in Boetoa, from Marseilles, an- 
nonncesthe death of George B. Adams, Esq. United 
States Consul at Alicant. Spain, Sept. 10. Mr. Ad 
ams was a native of Boston, but had resided in Spain 
for the last eighteen years. 

The Governor of Georgia, in his Message to the 
Legislature, statee, that the aggroMte amount of the 
sales of ncfroee belonging to that State, is one hun. 
dred and eighteen thousand one hundred and forty 
eight dollars. 

The Norfolk Beacon says :<— The Lynohhucg Vir 
gittian describes an extensive ootton laetoiy to be 



erected in that town ; and regards it as the com. 
mencemont of a new era in that vicinity. We wish 
success to the undertaking. 

BMeno9 Ap'et 8teamhomt,-^The Alexandria G«. 
xette of Saturday save : 

•* We learn that the steemboat Potomac, formerly 
running between this place and Norfolk, haa been 
purchaeed by the Buenoe Ayres Steamboat Compa- 
ny of Boston. It is intended to run her between 
Buenoe Ayres and Monte Viedo, and ehe is to be 
commanded by Capt. Richard Sutton, formerly of 
the Marco Bossarie. The Potomac is now under- 
going reimtrs, and is expected to eail about the 1st 
of December." 

Capt. Sutton haa the exclusive steam navigation 
granted him, by the Legielature of Buenos Ayres, 
of the river Plata for ten years, and we tract he will 
mekept a valuable mode of travelling between the 
two cJtiee, and a profitable one to himself, and the 
ownere Of the boat. — [Com. Adv.] 

Stemm^thip CounteticuL — Yesterday afternoon a 
number of underwriters and others visited, by invita. 
tion, this vessel. All wore highly gratified, and we 
have no doubt from the remarks ot ihoee on board, 
that steam vessels navigating the sea will hereafter 
be taken at the same risk, by insurance companies, 
as merchant vessels. The Coonecticut is copper 
fastened and newly coppered, and in every respect 
completely fitted for her intended etation, and being 
subetantially planked up imder the guards rsnders 
her additionallv safe as a sea boat. She loaves hence 
positively on Tuesday, the 18th instent, and has so. 
perior accommodations for 100 passengers, abiiut 50 
having already taken berths. Her boilers, piston, 
machinery, &«., are in perfect order ; and that no 
detention for want of fuel may occur, a veeael has 
already sailed for Key Weet with a supply of coal 
for her in case of need. There have been no pains 
spared to render the Connecticut every way calculat. 
ed for the trade she is intended for, and we hope her 
tripe between New Orleans, Metamoras and Tarn, 
p'teo will equal the most ssn|;uine expectations of her 
enterprixing owners. She is to be commanded by 
Captain Meoie, a well known and experienced ship, 
master. — [Gazette.] 

We listened with much interest to a sermon de. 
livered before the New- York Young Men's Tempo, 
ranoe Societyi at the brick Church on Simday week 
last, by Rev. Dr. Spring. The house wae filled at an 
early hour, and it was with difficulty that all could 
be accommodated with eeats. Although so much 
has been said upon the subject of Temperance, yet 
the Doctor threw around it aueh an intereet as to ri- 
vet the attentaoo of his hearers. He obeenred that 
there were now in the United States seven thousand 
Temperance Societies, embracing one million two 
hundred thoneand membets««-{Com« Adv.] 

Col. White, the Delegate in Congress from Flo- 
rids, who is now in Europe, has written home that 
the capitalists of England are turning their attention 
to the establishment of a direct trade from London and 
Liverpool, to the Florida ports. He mentions one 
Une of vesseb already projected to St. Marks and 
Penaacola, and one to Apalachicola. There is no 
doubt that the interest of the planters in Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, and other Statee that have acceos 
to the ports of the Gulf of Mexico, would be largely 
benefitted by direct and regular intercourse with 
Great Britain. Mobile offere indocemente o( the 
highest order, and ia deetined to support a very 
exteneive and conetantly increasing commerce^ 
[Mobile Register.] 

Ray. Ma. MoaTmsa.— -We cannot refrain from an 
expression of sympathy with our Moravian brethren, 
on the loai of their excellent and venerable minta. 
ter, the Rev. Benjamin Mortimer, who expired on 
!Vf onday, the lOih instant, after a short but painful 
illness, in the 67th year of hie age. Mr. Mortimer 
came to this country from England, in the year 1791. 
After filling the station of teacher of the United 
Brethren at Naxareth Hall, Pennsylvania, he com. 
menced hia miaaionary labors among th^Indiana of 
this country, which he continued, without intermis- 
sion, for a period of fourteen years. In 1819 he was 
oil led to the Paatoral care of the United Brethren in 
this city, in which station he remained for seventeen 
years, in the fkithful and afTectionate discharge of 
his duties. The few remsining yeara of his life he 
spent in retirement, enjoying the afiectionate esteem 
of a numerous circle of n'iends of all denominations. 
He departed this life In humble reliance on the mer* 
its of bis Saviour, and leaves a deeply afflicted fami* 
ly to mourn his loss. — [Churchman.] 

Six of the Nuns of the Charlestown Convent, have 
joined the Urmline Numery in Quebec* 



Ore€U Emigration to the We»t. — The following 
extracts, one from the Miami of the Lakes, pub- 
lished in Perrysburg, (Ohio) dated October Slst, 
another from the St. Louis Republican of October 
17th, and a third from an interior town of Missouri, 
will give our readere some notion of the emigration 
to the West. 

**The number that arrive and depart daily from 
our town, for the purpose of locating ia the vslley, 
is almobt incredible. A wag at our elbow, while 
we were standing upon the porch of one of our pub- 
lie houses in this place, remarked, as we stood gaz. 
ing at the long train of covered wagons, as they 
came pouring into the town, that he verily believed 
** the whole Boot had broken up.** And well indeed 
he might euppose so, aa the epectacle certainly jus. 
tified the belief. To the fiurmer in the East, who 
wiahes to better his fortune by emigration, we say, 
the Valley of Miami is ihe place for you ; nesr a 
good and never failing market, and ae productive a 
eoil as any part of the West can boast of. In addi. 
tion to the above, we add that a more delightful re- 
gion we were never in.**— [Miami of the Lake.] 

The eenens just taken shows a population in De- 
troit of 4910. 

The Editor of the New Orleans Advertiser inci. 
dentally remarks : — 

** The most permanent population of our city doee 
not exceed 50,000, from which deduct 30,000 colored, 
which will leave a white population of 20,000. Of 
these we may say 15,000 are Catholics, and 5,000 
Proteatants — and of these again there are at leaat 
6,000 communicants of the first denomination, and 
600 of the latter. There are in all 6 Catholic 
chorchea and chapels, attended by, aa far as we can 
leani, 20 priesia ; 10 Protestant churches, attended 
by 7 clergymen. The usual estimate, for most reli- 

fioua countriea, is, we believe, a church for every 
000 inhabitants.** 

Buoinooo of FrankHn, tfeet.^It is stated that in 
the town (or township) of Franklin near Wrentham. 
Mass. containing a population of about 1,700 per. 
•ens, the value of the etraw hate manufiutured by 
the fenwlee is between 75,000 and 80,000 dollars a 
year. 

Dteidsnd.-— The ^tna Insurance Company have 
declared a diridend of four per cent, for the laat six 
months, payable on the 15th inat. 

On the late re-organixation of the marine corpe, 
eight or ten lieutenants were to be appointed, for 
which stations there were three or four hundred ap. 
plicants. 

The Rev. Doctor Lndlow, of Albany, has received 
and accepted a call to the Presidency of the Univer. 
eity of Pennsylvania. The deperture of thie eetiraa- 
ble man anddietingnished divine, ie a eource of mnch 
regret among the Albanians. 

A run upon the Quebec Bank has taken place, and 
was not over at the last accounts. The Montreal 
Bank has also been a euffcrerby the same operation. 
In three daya the latter has paid out jC13,00b in spe- 
oie. The bills of that Bank are passing for goods st 
5«. Sd. and 5s. fid. only. 

[From the Norfolk Beaeon,l 
We are suthorized to state that the Rev. Vr, Du. 
cachet has resigned the Rectorehip of Chrlet Church 
in thie borough, and accepted the invitation to the 
Rectorship of St. Stephens Church in the city of 
Philadelphia, vacated recently by the death of the 
Rev. Dr. Montgomery. 

The gallopade of Meteors, which kicked up such a 

flurry in the heavens last autumn, haa it seems, been 

repeated thie year upon the anniveraary of- the»firet 

danco. This occasion was anticipated hy Profesaor 
[Olmetead of Vale College and other scieniific men. 
The Professor, who witnessed the phenomenon, aa. 
aisted by Mr. Loomis, a teacher in the college,{aiid 
Mr. Halle, a member of the senior class, says that 
the presence of the moon permitted onljr the larger 
and more eplendid meteors to be seen. The number 
of them, though smaller than that of last year, was 
much above the common avetage. They began to 
be frequent as early ae four minutes past 1 o'clock, 
when a fire ball of unusual splendor blazed forth as a 
aignal. From this period they continued to fall at a 
pretty uniform rate until daylight was far advanced. 
They eetimated that a thousand fell during the night. 
Their directione were mere remarkable than their 
number, aod afibrded more unequivocal evidence of 
the identity of the phenomenon with that of last year. 

(They appeared as* efore, to radiate from a common 
centre, and that to mm again in the Constella* 
dooofLeo. 
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** In mero ezternalf the Cbippewas are not ee. 
■entUUfy diflfereat from other trtbee of the Algon* 
quin stock in the Western country. And the points 
in which a difference holds may be snppesed to have 
been, for the most part, the effects of a more unge- 
nial climate. They are, to a less extent than most 
of the tribes, cultivators of the soil, and more exclu- 
sively hunters and warriors. Living in a portion 
cf the continent remarkable for the number of its 
large and small lakes, they find a common resource 
in fish, and along with this enjoy the advantage of 
reding the wild rice. Their government has been 
deemed a paradox, at the same time exercising, 
and too feeble to exercise, power. But it is not 
more paradoxical than all patriarchal governments, 
which hsve their tie in filial affection, end owe their 
weakness to versatality of opinion. War and other 
public calamities bring them together, while prospe- 
rity drives them apart. They rally on public danger 
with wonderful ikcility, and they dispense with e. 
qual quickness. All their efforts are of the partisan, 
popular kind ; snd if these do not succeed they are 
dispirited. There is nothing in their institutions 
and resources suited for loog-continued, steady ex. 
eition. The most striking trait in their moral his- 
lory is the institution of the Totem — a s gn manu- 
al, by which the afiiliation of families is traced, 
agreeing more exactly, perhaps, than has been sup- 
posed with the armorial bearings of the feudal ages; 
and this institution is kept opwith a feeling of impor. 
tance which it is difiieult lo account for. An Indian, as 
is well known, will tell his specific name with great 
reluctance, but his generic or family name, in other 
words, his Totem, be will declare without hesitation, 
and with an evident feeling of pride. None of our tribes 
have proceeded farther than the first rodo steps in 
hieroglyphic writing ; and it is a practice in which 
the Cbippewas are peculiarly expert. No part of 
their country can be visited without bringing this 
trait into prominent notice. Every path has its 
blazed and figured trees, conveying intelligence to 
all who pass, for all can read and understand these 
signs. They are taught to the young as carefully as 
our alphabet, with the distinction, however, that 
hierogliphie writing is the prerogative of the males. 
These devices are often traced on sheels of birch- 
bark attaehed to poles. They are traced on war 
eltibs, or canoe paddles, bows, or gun stocks. — 
They are often drawn on skins, particularly those 
used as back dresses by warriors. They have also 
other hieroglyphic modes of communicating informs. 
lion, by poles with knots of grass attaehed to them, 
or rings of paint, and often antlers, or animal* 
beads suspended by the banks of rivers. — [School. 
craft's last work.] 



FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

Thi Lord CHANCCtxoa's Lcctorks. — Inter* 
ehrnHf^e-^Rewtrietieeu. — That prodoction may take 
place in two different ways, — sither as the immedi. 
ate fmit of native industry, or as something obtained 
from abroad in exchange for that, — and that whau 
ever tends to direct production and exchange into 
other channels than those into which they fall when 
left freo and unimpeded causes the industry of the 
conununity to bo employed to less advantage than it 
would otherwise be, being once ejtablished, it 5e. 
eames a necessary branch of the inquiry to ex- 
amine the effects of a system of bounties and prohi. 
bitions. 

In the least hurtful shape in which bounties and 
prohibitions can be applied, setting aside the expense 
of superintendence, they merely occasion a transfer 
of property, as it were, from the right hand to tbej 
lelt, as if, supposing a pair of shoes and a pair of 
stockings to be purchased at 5s. each, and govern, 
mens should allow a bounty of 2s. 6d. upon the one, 
and^mpbse a duty of 3s. and fid. upon the other. Ten 
shillings. It is plain, would procure one pair of each ; 
but the maker of the shoes, being enabled by means 
of the bounty to produce them at half the former eosi, 
wottld afford to sell them at 3s. 6d., while the maker 
•f stockings, unable to produce them at less than the 
former cost, must add the 2s. fid. to their former 
price, and would not sell them for less than 7s. 6d. 
Bounties in this cotmtry have been mostly applied 
to the encouragement of the fisheries, not so much 
with a view to make fish and oil cheap as for the im. 
provement of the shipping interest. This plea 1 shall 
examine by and by, merely remarking at present, that 
if a larger quantity of labor and capital is thus forced 
in one direction than would naturally flow into it, a 
loss is occasioned to the community, and if such lar. 
ger quantity of labor and capital is not so forced in 
that direction, then the shipping interest is no better 
with the bounty than without it, and consequently the 
money Is wasted. 



Such being Uie operation of bounties and prohibi 
lions upon the products of the same country, let 
us see what are their effects when applied to the 
transactions of one coumry with another. Admit* 
ting that it is desirable to have commodities at as 
little cost as possible, and admitting also, as has 
been fully proved, that no commodities will be im- 
ported from abroad except they can be obtained at 
less cost than at home, it roust follow, that in what, 
ever degree the business of production and exchange 
are turned out of the course which they would na- 
turally take, in the same degree the advantoges 
arising from production and exchange are sacrificed, 
or at least postponed, to something else. Whother 
there is any thing for which they ought to be so post- 
poned is a consideration not lor political economy, 
but for politics. 

.Let us suppose that linens might be manufactured 
on the continent as cheaply as in this country-^ay 
at 3(kl. per yard, but that our government, desirous 
of encouraging the home manufacture, granted a 
bounty of 2d. a yard i»pon exportation. The effect 
would be, that the French would cease to nlanufac 
ture linen because they could obtain it from us for 
3dd., and they might employ the capital thus with, 
drawn to the production of silk, and England would 
be paying the expense of transport both upon the 
linen she exported and the silk she might take in 
exchange. Thus her means of enjoyment would be 
diminished. The false reasoning which has led to 
these equally false principles of foreign trade is, that 
an increase of production in some particular com- 
modity must be a benefit to the country. Thus the 
grower of com or the manufacturer of silk may have 
persuaded the imposition of restrictions in his favor, 
beeause by them he might be enabled to grow more 
com or to produce more silk. But the true light in 
which to view such application would be as to their 
effect upon the interept of the community at large. 

With reapect to one great argument in favor of the 
continuance of bounties and prohibitions — namely, 
that their withdrawal would occasion great distress, 
it may be observed, that what is thus lost in one di. 
rection is often gained in another. If the withdraw, 
al of the bounty upon the manufacture of silk should 
cause it to go over to France, It would most likely 
occasion a rise in the demand for cotton to supply 
the French. To plead, however, as a barrier to 
all change, that it would produce .distress to indi- 
viduals, is to put a stop at once to all the talking 
and writing about the general happiness,— *to argue 
that 'all^lteration, all improvement ought to be pro- 
hibited ; for what are the events in which the inter- 
ests of some individuals do not require to be sacrifi. 
oed 7 In introducing salutary reforms it is ceruin. 
ly desirable that as Utile iqjury should be inflicted 
aa possible, but whenever they appear to stand in 
coinpetition, it would he contrary to all the rules of 
enlightened legislation and true morality to sacri. 
fice the greater interest to the less. 

A bounty to one portion of the community is ne. 
cessarily attended with a prohibition to the remain, 
der. Now the granting of a right can never be jus- 
tified unless the good conferred by it is more than 
equivalent to the corresponding evil. There is no 
subject upon which the policy of the restrictive and 
prohibitive system has been maintained with more 
obstinacy and sophistry than that of com. Com, 
however, will no longer be imported from abroad 
than it is cheaper for the community to do so ; and if 
it is right thai the community should have the benefit 
of this cheaper production in other commodities, why 
should it be denied them in one where, from the 
greater consumption, the advantage is likely to be of 
greater impoitance? Two reasons alleged by the 
advocates for restriction, which I did not notice in a 
former lecture, are^ first, the power which we sbduld 
put into the handa of other nations, by giving' the m 
I ho supply of our markets with the first necessaries 
of life, of reducing us at any timu to extremities; 
secondly, the injustice of denying to farmers and 
landlords a similar monopoly to that which is in 
certain cases enjoyed by merchants and manufac- 
tnrers. As to the first of these argomentp, it is 
by no means established that war would stop our 
supplies of corn, as was evidenced in the late war, 
which was perhaps more genera!, more protracted, 
and conducted with stronger feelings of animosity 
than any on the records of history ; nor is it yot cer. 
tain that the country supplying the corn is not almost 
oe dependent upon the other country for a vent for 
its produce as Uie purchasing country is for a sup- 
ply. Besides, if this is to be admitted as a va. 
lid reason against the importation of com, it may 
be admitted as a valid reason against foreign com- 
merce altogether. The most consolatory conclusion 
to whieh the true theory of foreign commeree has 



given birth is, that nations have an interest in loving 
one another. Instead of providteg against tbo af- 
fects of war by making ourselves independent of other 
nations, it should be our study, by extending onr rela. 
tions and our concerns with them, to eogsf e their 
interests in the endeavor to prevent it. With re. 
spect to the second argument, it is to be observed, 
that if it is good for the producere of corn, it is good 
for every other spciee of producers whatever : and 
it moreover supposes some peeniisr gain to tbe mar'* 
chant and the manufacturer out of the monopoly, and 
a corresponding evil to the grower of con, in nei. 
ther of which suppositions is there the shadow of 
truth. 

Talleyrand, — We have received a book, called 
(he Life of Prince Talleyrand^ accompanied with 
a portrait. We have not read it through, but the 
pages we have read have filled us with disgust.-^ 
Theft, the most heartless seduction, murder, and 
infamous treachery, are amongst the crimes laid to 
the charge of the eminent person whose history this 
professes to be. It he have been guilty of these 
various offences, compared to him the moat depri. 
ved villains who have Expiated their crimes on the 
gallow»^the fiurks and the Bishops of oar times 
— are poor contemptable driveller in iniquity. It is 
not possible that French society, bad as it was be. 
fore the revolution, could have tolerated such a 
monster, and it ia not possible, if only the tenth 
part of the crimes here attributed to the person 
na«ned were true, or possessed the shadow of credi- 
bility, that he could be received at this day into any 
society. All men and all women must shrink from 
him with instinctive horror, as they shrink from 
death. If the stories here told be not true, the in- 
ventor or compiler of them is more depraved than 
the individual he describes. In either case it is a 
disgrace to our literary men that sueh a work should 
have found a translator. Our readers, remember! 
ing the testimony to Talleyrand's character, home 
as well by the Duke of Wellington as Earl Grey, 
cannot fail to be aware of tbe caution with which 
such scandalous anecdotes as those which this book 
contains ought to be received. — Conner. [From the 
little we have read of the book we are inclined to 
concur in the judgment which the Courier pro. 
nounces upon it. It professes to be ** neither libel 
nor panegyric,** but the gross caricature which* faces 
the title page, and which purports to be a portrait of 
Tslleyrand, is sufficiem to rouse the suspicions of 
svery one that the work is not so free from libel as 
from panegyric. 

The Duke of WoUington'e demand of 20,000/., al. 
leged to be due to him for arrears of pay, as lospec. 
tor General of the Belgium fortresses, has been re. 
fused by the Minister of War, on the ground that his 
Grace has no claim on the present Government of 
Belgium, never having been recognized as holding 
any commission and appointment under Leopold ; 
urging, that had such sum been due to the ** Chief of 
the Holy Alliance,** his demand should have been 
made on the Government of William of Holland^ 
and not on the Belgian Treasury. 

In the year 1793 the fatal effects of the system 
of imprisonment for debt were first pointed out by a 
committee of the House of Commons, of which Mr. 
Burke and Mr. .Fox were members. The report 
states that there were in prison 1,957 prisoners, 1,803 
wives, and 4,088 children. That for debts under 
^0 the law charges were j£9,250, and the eums 
received JC1,948 ; and for these debts under J630 
there were 610 prisoners, some of whom had been 
imprisoned nine year for JC410., and that a wo- 
roan had died in Horsham gaol, after having been 
imprisoned forty five years tor jC19. 

On (he important subject of poor laws in Ireland, 
(he Quarterly Review has the following striking re- 
marks : — "A little moro delay, and the great agiia- 
tor will step in, and, with a transition which to him 
is easy and natural, will declare himself the advo- 
cate of a poor law ; and, by forcing it on an un« 
willing government, secure to himself all the credit 
and gratitude that must sprinjc from its concession, 
and Uius seat himself more firmly in the bearta and 
affections of the Irish people. If the govemoBant 
wish to sive permanence to the dangerous power 
which that individttal now wields, they cannot taka 
a more direct course than by allowing him this last 
and greatest advantage over them. While he ia yet 
professedly hostile to it, they might, if not as de* 
ficient in decision as in policy, by coming forward 
with this great measure of practical relief to the 
mass of the Irish people, alienate them from tha 
agitator and his plots, and win their regard and a£> 
factions for British connection and the imperial !•• 
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fwlftoMk : Will Ihtf^ lit the moment fo by wbiqli from whene* they drew tkU lalaury proverb egatnal 
■loei 4etormui» the doitinep of Ireland, pejhept 6f obatineia wrong heed*.— {D. Isrmeli's Carioffitto* qf 
lirk^n iik««ri.* V Litencuro.} 



Smmmdiam,*^^* ImmortalRed by en extraordinary 
cirevnretanee, flaandhem, among toreignara, haa no. 
accOontably ebanged iu name to Saaidham, proba- 
bly in oompUment to the oaar carpenter ! The aa- 
peet It offers, when appfoached by Beverwyck, it as 
aingular aa the fae^ which made it so renowned. On 
a apace of leea than two leagnea, without treea or 
luUir are erewded 9000 nulla, tome of which are of 
a prodigiona height. In casting the eye over this 
moving foreat, vou behold, at short diatancea, amall 
ataodarda and daga of different colora, fixed on the 
copa of hottsea, with garlands of flowers and ribands 
interfiled on the wings of the mills whirling in 
their cifouU, while erowns of the moot brilliant hues, 
antpended at the extremities of their sails, describe 
all Urger circles. This is the way by which the 
Saandhamitea annonnoe their marriagea ; each flag 
wdieatee a anpiial, and every miH belonging to the 
iamiUea of the noveeeiur nmritis carries the same 
trophies* The aristocratic miller, by thisgieans, 
exhibits his wealth, and attracts his clients and 
fnenda. On the same horixon, aftd in the middle of 
this joy, the fixed winra of other mills show the 
deaths of their proprietors."— {Gordon's Belgium.] 

DiterimimHiatu — Mr. Baron Bolland, in the ooorse 
of hie evidenoe in the great will eanse at Lancaater, 
stated, as a proof of Mr. Marsden*s sanity, that he, 
the learned baron, had sent hiin a volume of his own 
poema, ** which he would not have done, had he con. 
eeived him to be a man of inferior infelleot.*' Were 
Mr. Haxelwood still living, what an additional feather 
wenld this be in the cap of the Roxburg club. 

On Tuesday week a foot-race took place on Ker. 
aal-moor, between the two celebrated jumpera, Ben- 
janun Hart and the «• Mountaui Stag," for J690 a-aide. 
The diatance was dOO yarda, and they were to atart 
on theaiffMl of a pistol, which twiee missed fire, 
by which two false starta were made. The third 
time die Mountain Stag got the start by about a 
yard ; Hart, however, recovered this advantage be- 
fore they got half the diaianoe, and woo cleverly by 
fonr or five yards, in the astonishing short space of 
twenty- one seconds. The betting at starting was 5 
to 4 on Hart«-— [Maneheater Courier.] 

UtiUiy of kwwing JSj^JmA^— There is a story of 
aa adventnre happening to a poor Highlander from 
not being- weHacquattited with the BogUah language. 
He came up to London, and was greatly distressed 
for want of viotualo. One day, aeeing a person with 
a friendly expression of eountenance, he stated lo 
him his lamentable case. The man aaked him why 
he did not go to the ahop of a peimy cook, where it 
is naoal for poor people to get food. It ia here ne. 
cassary to sMte, that ia these shops poor people giv. 
ing a couple of pence, get a piece of bread, a portion 
of meat, and half a seer of beer or barley water ; this 
kind of shop is called a penny cook's. The high, 
lander, forgetting the name penny cook, from his 
ignorance of the language, thought it was pennif euU 
and goMg further on, he asked where the penny cut 
shop.waa. A man (whom he addressed) thought 
that be wanted to get either his hair cut or to be 
ahaved, and pointed out a barber's shop. The High- 
lander, going to the shop knocked at the door, and 
was admited by the barber, who seated him on a 
chair. The tensor then filled an ewer with hot wa- 
ter, put a lump of soap into it, and making a lather, 
placed it on the table before the highlander, and went 
«p atsire for hie rasors and other ahaving apparatus, 
llie Highlander, taking the soapsudsjwrater for broth, 
began to drink it, and swallowed three mouthfols; 
and mistaking the lump of soap for a potato, and be- 
ing eiceedingly hungry, he chewed and ate it. Up. 
on the barber's coming down stairs, and seeing what 
had happened, he waa petrified with aatoniahment. 
The HqtltleBd^r taking twopence from his pocket, 
laid them on the taUe, saying;, *'I am much obliged 
to yoii ; the broth waa vary good, but the potato was 
not sufficiently boiled." — [Old Magaxme.] 

Xeeel IVeasrfo.— In the lale of Man a proverbial 
expranien fofeiblT indieatea the object oonstantly 
oectipying the nunda of the inhabitants. The two 
deemaiera* or judgea, when appointed to the chair 
of jodgmont, deelare they will render juatioe be. 
tweea man and man aa ** equally aa the herring-bone 
Ifes between the two sides ;" an image which could 
not' have occurred to any people unaocnatomed to 
the herring fishery. There ia a Cornish proveib. 
** Those who wiO not be ruled by the rudder must 
be ruled by the rook ;" the strands of Cornwall, so 
oftes eovated with wreeka, could not foil to impreaa 
infihe iawfinatien of ila inbabitanu the two ofciiecia 



Jtimdng CaUt. — •« The ancient custom of ban* 
kommUt paving visits on the first day of the year to 
your frienda and acquaintancea, is still kept up at 
Brussels with great precision. At an early hour, 
when light is visible, the whole genteel male popu- 
lation of the city is in movement, and every carriage 
and horse in requisition for the occasion. The pe- 
destrians may be seen crossing each other at every 
corner, the great contest being, who shall first de- 
liver the cards. A man in good condition will, in the 
course of the morning's round, poutgtr four score or 
one hundred billets in these visits. A novel and 
ingenious mode of acknowledging theae ealls was 
adopted this year (1828) by a citixen who, being en- 
cumbered with flesh and keeping no carriage, found 
his physical powers unequal to the usk of leaviiig 
his name at the doors of his numerous friends in 
person. He therefore stationed his servant in his 
hall with a plentiful supply of visiting cards, to be 
exchanged for these left for him."H[Gordon's 
Belgium.] 

Inmntion of Servants, — •• The wages of a cook 
d la bourgeoUe are ten or twelve Napoleons ; a house 
maid, eight ; a foatman, from fifteen to twenty. Bel- 
gian domestics, tbqugh not so eipert as English in 
doing the work ol a house, and perhaps more capri« 
cious in their tempers, are less dainty in their food, 
and consequently less expensive ; but they contract 
so many bad habits in the service of the English, that 
they find some difficulty in again getting plsced with 
their countrymen, end this they toll you with areat 
coolness, and make their demands according^.— 
The cook is so confident that you will submit to be 
fleeced, that, in engaging with yon, she will say, 
* Mats, tnadmne, eemltten pour profit T which, Angli- 
cised, mesne, • To what extent may I impose on 
yon 7* "— [Gordon's Belgium.] 

Napoleon had a French cook, who undertook to 
dress a fowl for his Imperial Msjesty's dinner, in a 
different manner every day, for a whole year ; he 
fulfilled his promise, and succeeded in gratifying the 
Emperor's palate m 365 differant ways, every one of 
which waa perfectly unexceptionable. 

It is stated in a Havre paper, that Dr. Antomarchi, 
the medical attendant of Napoleon at St. Helena, and 
who closed the eyes of that great man, after death 
had closed his career in hia island priaon, ia about 
to embark for the United States ; where he is to act 
in the capacity of household Physician to Joseph Bo- 
naparte. 

Eaoi ladia Prieoo. — Cheeae brings 87 1^ cents a 
pound in India. Ham the aame. Raspberry jam 
readiljr sells for #5 33 each jar. Salad oil bringa f8 
66 a pint. . A Jar of pickles containing two pouiida 
often sells for 015 00. Harness leather is very scarce 
and produces immense profits. 

The rate of postage on foreign papers has been re- 
duced in England to a moderate sum, so that Ame- 
rican newspapers msy now be cent there without in- 
cnrring an unreasonable charge. 

A small vessel, ealled the Kaliopapa, named aflef' 
the King of Otaheite, has brought up to Sydney, 55 
tons of sugar made from the sugar cane grown in 
that laland. It is said to -be very fine, and equal in 
quality to the Mauritiua augar, though not ao large in 
the grain. 

The advices from Naples continue to speak of the 
ravage of the recent eruption. The habitationa of 
180 fomilies have been swallowed up, and 800 indi- 
vidusis bet eft of iui asylum. One of the principal 
dangers during tlie eruption wst, that the inflamable 
matter would reach the magaxine of powder, the 
exploaionof which would have produced incalculable 
miaehief. 

General Mine, Ute an unhappy exile in England, 
haa been reinstated by the Spanish government in his 
former honors. 

The fisheries in the Gulf of St. Lawrence have al. 
most entirely (ailed. 

The Pimento Tree* — One of the most valuable 
trees of Jamaica is the pimento, which flourishes 
spontaneously and in great abundance on the north 
side of the island ; its numerous white blossoms, 
mixing with the dark green foliage, and with the 
slightest breeie diffusing around the roost delicious 
fragrance, give a beauty and charm to nature rarely 
equalled, and of which he ^ho has not visited the 
aluuly arbon and periiimed iprovea of the tropica can I 
hnve little conception. Thia lovely tree, the very! 



leaf of which, bruised, emits a fine aromatic odour, 
nearly as powerful aa that of the spice itself, has 
been known to grow to the height of from thirty to 
forty foot, exceedingly straight, and having for ita 
base the spinous ridge of a rock, eight or ten foot 
above the surface of the hill or mounuin. A single 
tree will produce 150 of the raw, or 100 pounds of 
the dried fruit. The indigenous forest and even 
exotic trees of Jamaica, grow to a prodigious height ; 
the palmetto royal is frequently found one hundred 
and forty feet ; the vast trunks of the oeiba, (wild 
cotton tree) and fig trees, often measure ninety feet 
from the base to ijie limbs, and the trunk of the for. 
mer, when hollowed out, has formed out a boat 
capable of holding one hundred persons. There 
is a great variety of timber for agricultural and 
household purposes, and some exquitely beautifol 
cabinet woods. — [Montgomery Martin's History, 
Volume H.] 

It is related in Bulwer's •' Prance" that at the 
battle of Jemappe, Dumourier had for his aids.de- 
carop, two of the most beautifol, the roost aceom. 
plished young women in the society of the time. — 
Equally chaate and warlike, these modem Camillaa 
folt a veneration for the profession of arma — they 
delighted in the smoke of the cannon and the sound 
of the trumpet. Often a general told me, in the 
most desperate crisis of the battle, he has heard 
their slender voices reproaching flight and urging to 
the charge : ** On allex-veus, soldats 7 ce n*est pas 
lo I'ennemi ! En avant ! suivex !" and you might 
have aeeu their waving plumes and amasonian garb 
amidst the thickest ol the flre. 
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A LADY, 6AEDBVING.— Rt TboUab Moors. 
O eottld we de with this worid of oura 
As iboo inm with iby garden lioweri, ' 
R^eet the weiNb sod keep tlie flowers, 

What ft besven on eanli we'd uiske ti * 
Bo krif hi ft dwelllii|8lioiild be oar own, 
0o Wftrimnced flwe from sigh or frown, 
'fhftt ftBgels soon would be coming down, 

By the week or month to tftkt it. 

Like itaose gmy flies thftt wing through ftir; 
And In tbemselveB n Insue beftr 
A Moek of light, ttUI ready Uiere. 

Whenever tbqr wish to use it. 
Bo in this world l*d okftke for thee. 
Our heftrtoslftoald nil Uke flre-flies be. 
And the flash of wit or poe«y 

Break forth whenever we ohoose it. 

WbUt ev*i7 J<9 thftt glads oar aphftre 
Haih still some shadow hovering Bear, 
la tUa new wofM of mim my dear, 

Bneb shadows will an be aatttted : 
Unleos they're like that graceful one, 
Which, when thoo'it dancing In the son. 
Still Mftr thee, leaves a ehami upon 

Each spot where it both flitted ! 



T RAILROAD AND CANAL MAP. 

HIS loBg nramt ss d Mep is now readyibr those who wish 
lu latiiftlsM by 40 inches. Itlflpatoplnaeonve&ientpec- 
kec form, tn moroooo eoven, and accompanied by over 70 pages 
of letter pren, slvlag a eondse description of, or reference u>, 
each Road and Canal delhieatedun the Map. It wlllalsobe put 
ap la MarUs Pepertofein^ so as lo be forwarded by mall to any 
part of the country ; the postage of which, cannot exceed W. 
and probably not SB cents, to any part of the ooonty. 
PuUlsbed at » Wall street, N. Y , by 
Al9 If D. K. MINOR k. J. E. OHALLIS. 

UTICA AND BCUBNBCTADY RAILROAD COMPANY. 

TCeilfT Su9nd IntUlmmU on Stock. 
HE StoekholderB In ibeUticaand Schenectady Railroad 
Company are requested to pay on or before the twentieth day 
of December next, the sum of Three Dollars on each Share of 
Stock In the Compnny beM by them respectively under the pe- 
nalty (provided tj Iftw In cane of non-payment) of the forfeit- 
ore of all prevloas payments made theroon. 

Stockholders redding In the city of New York, or within 
■aid State and south of the counties ot Columbia, Greene and 
Delaware, are requested to make said payments to the Cashi«;r 
of the Phenix Bank, at the said Bsnlc in ihe city of New 
York ; and all other Stockholders In said Company are re- 
quested to make said paymftnls to the Treasurer of said (V411- 
|iauy at the Albany Cliy Bank or at the Commercial Bank, in 
tlie dry of Albany ; but any Stockholdi-r residing west of ihe 
counties of AllAiiy, Sriicnectady or 8ariitufa may mxike fsudi 
payments by depoklting tlie same tii the ere lit of Ibe said Trea- 
surer In the Ontario Branch Bank, in the city of Utica, or in 
the Herkimer County Bank, at Little Falls, or in the Hontgo 
mery County Bank, at Johnstown, provided acertifleats of such 
deposite (with the name of the Stockliolder by or for whom 
such deposha Is made) bo forwarded to said lYeasurer, so as 
to be received by him on or before ihe 83th day of Deoember 
next. 

Albany, November IS, 1831. By order. 

GIDEON RAWLEY, 
Tieaiaier ef the Utica and Scbenacudy 

iiovl7ddtCldec20 Railroad Company. 



PATKHT HAHHBIIBD SHIP, BOAT, ABID 
RAII.ROAD SraUBS^ 

K7* Railroad Spikes of every description required, mads at 
Che Albany Spike Factory. 

Spikes made at the aborc Factory are recommended lo the 
public as tupsrior to any thing ol the kind now in use. 

Ship and Boat Spikes msne full sixe under the head, so aa 
not to a«lmit water. 

Orders may be addreased to Measrs. ERASTUS CORNING 
fc CO., Albany, or to THOMAS TURNER, ai the Factory, 
Troy, N.Y. atpLia-ly 
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■"jtJVEcKNICB- uiJ OTBEHa wbo fuel lllle>«>^ 
ni.T"an nqiuMvl lo lotiitid lo ibt Edliw .ucb facu « 
irilllili tlidr kuowlalie, iDd lUey will be puUinlnid 11 
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H"—" AGENTO Foa KBW.PUBl.ICATIO«H. 
BHEYO. WOOUUULll ufWIIOMIiild.M™** m" 

Tbe UeetuDlM' HifUlDe, Iwo ndnmea • Tiw, u •3-00 1 

Tba '^avuOf Jiurul of Airtciilior* «^ Mcthmlci, « 

U.W Mr uamn, « »1.» bm Bimibef. , „ „ ,_ ..„„„ 

TIM MonlSly ftmlfcu »i£i">«>y "fj"^"'"^ f?",7: 
M|^ or M »(« ■ mOBih, " III .<m lu adruKe, now !■ IM 

TbtLmJiei'CoaimlOb, ofHpMee 1 monlh, M t3J» pm 
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RAII,H.OADOAIlWH»BI,» AK» BOXBB, 

AND OTHER KAILROAD CASTIKGB. 
r^Alio.AXLKafurnlihed.n,! Sued lo ■boele eomplen 
IlhTltirVrwD Ceuon mnJ Wool MKhlm FMlorjr '^f^"""" 

'iirfed™"' "aim, CAB BP^IHQS, 
ja"" ROOKHa. HBTCHUM fc OBO»VK«0»- 



DOVBLTT VORKBi 
Near Dm Dock, t 
O-THOMAS B. BTILLMAS, Mjnuf. 
EnSoei.Boile™, E»lll0»d »n<l Mill Wnrk, 
rXXrVhlnerr. Alw. Dr. MoMrw 
■ 'TMlelT snjeeon 
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LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

J .nE AMERICAN STEAM CARKIAOECOMPAHY, 

PHILADELPiiW, r«ipecifully Inform Ibe puMk, *>d w- 
..._.. . u^ THUHpoiullDB Comiaiilei, ibnl tbmr 



e bceeme oole propneion of uiuln ImDrorenwiiU la IM 
iimniMlaB of Locomotive Bb|1m. uhI oih.r ruln^«i- 
..aiee, eecured loCol. Biephtn H. Loni.of ite umudStUa 
E^lnecre, by letien p»leni ftom the Hnlirt fiiuei, ud tliu 
OieVenDnnnilloraeciueanToidem ftir Uw conMincHoB ol 
Locooollve^iulneL Ituiere, Ac. wllh whkli lb«X "V,*? 
fevorril, aJid plodRelbenuelvee lo ■ punelunl cooiplluu wltt 
uirengQjemei>uLhcyniirninkelnren!..-«io Ibli line 1 

rber liiT* olread; la tbelr poeeeHkiD tbe requWie anm- 

rhBmi'i»i'in«de"b/SlM will b* wuitated 10 U»»bI anbe 
ilowibfrmiei of »eed, ™ » ^ t«i o^ "Wf^J^" 
lie* per boor ; a live Ion englBO et ■ ■jj*" ot IB b1wI« 
.ur:(rDur tiienilne al a ipeed of !B18 mUeaper liour. 
1^; perfomaneeln other ntftca wUI be w«ram*a to equ^ 
al ofUM b<M Bmllilieimlne. ot Ums Hue <■»> »^.:<^«t 
I ollr to Ibelr^dency M lb> eonv.yabw o' '"^^^.'SJ 

Tm eulaet wlU be adapted to ibe »»b of nnibiMUjco^ 
plne^ooJ,eoke,oiajiyoiliBifiielblthiiilOB«ed In toco««Mn: 

''"i'ba''lirmi ahall b« qniK >a ftvor.Wo. abd oven »»«»»*£■ 
rua^ban IbOM on wblcb enjlnf* of tbe eaiie elua can tm 
procured ftOB abioad. miinicailmuim r«- 



mraly. t 



onipily Bi 



TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

oar The aukauiber haTinf emlad aweiBlw maebiiiMT w 
tl«^»«ft«nr. of the Inm^oik *r B^tao^ 
IM auta amueUMM wllh Mr. Fh nau pavl* !■"«" ™ 
•Mtt BodcB an nrnalwr of can whlcb nay ba wan 

Tb*Mparioib]Portba abova WbMh ba« .»•"> '--'fcl^-ta 
- on ll-SaiBocB and OWoRtUto*!, where Itajbavebjenta 

ft. ^ hMdiad Citi. Ibe aob^wiber flaneii LUudflbat t«tan 
«»«iW otdor* la tbe abow ll«« lo Ibe •aikftWlooof p™» 
raqolrUiaBcliwoHi. Tbo loWloo of tlw atao bdnj™ IbJ 
A-wUta of Ibe CbtaapaalM Bay, wUl oaaWe Ub loabtp Ibe 
work to any of the AUaMle pona,aB ■•"|f«|™*;."?!LS 
aantmillTidlit ■iiimnnb AH ordera will be execulad wlib 
XSoS^iuVwiS^rSitmi. Wbenibwambotafw 
Zuwniad, lb* aUUa abd paOotDI at* ID be Ikirnlabad, oi 
rnniiMT pay tte aptna dl^aaUaflba lame, ud tr nqblr 
irtSCTWM whta tbowteak. AUWhtela fiinWied and ft 
br lb* aobecrlber will bar. no eitra cbin* on Kcoont of 
''oSniStt Iba abora Wbeada, wbtcb ba** been broken to 
riiS?^ np^iy, aiM beiHa at tbe affl",of i*' lif^Mf' 
J^ml- aiOuDapMofibeBaBienandFrDvldeiicoBBllraad, 

BoiH, Fblladembia. All order* dlmcied » J. W-^f- '^Ji 
TEBSON,BalilnioTe.ar "> "« •<"«^*"; 'TPi*!'?! "",„ 



.r.i^-, lo tbe wbjecl, will be addie 
eliy of Phllmdelphlo, and iball i«i 
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LevBllniInilrnmenl>,larjii andemjll ilin.' 
nifjlng popart wllhslaeeM made by Trougblon 



OfSTKUKEimi. 

HVBVBTniCI AHD HACTIOAIi IHITROHEST 

KAXWAOTOnT. 

V^ EWINAUEARTTK, allhe .l«Bof Lha ftBadran;, 
laTfSBDiiibBinel.oiiadoornanboribe UolauHoiei, BalLl 
mors, bet leave to InfotBi Ihili nieodi and Ihe public, eipe- 
dallT EngiBeen. that they conilnoe lomanulbciun to ortar 
and keeplbriBleavMydtacripilou oflMtrnBieiiHln the abovi 
"ancbea, wblrji ihoi car fumlah at Ui* aborteal noUee, and on 

Icwrna. Inwruiutnu repaired twlih care and proopiiiude. 

Kornroofor.libobliheailoiailoDon wblchiholr Barvojing 

*iruineniB ate held, iB8jrrefpoeifull»bef leave lo lenaerlo 

ei,Bblicp«ru.al.i».rollowlog»nlBc«ie«froni(.nilea.enoi 

■liaiDlabed eclenilllc atuinincnii. 

To Bnln*Heanie^AgIeBBbljrioioorre(|uMlniad» •one 

wl Company. Thlioplnloi 

"ans^Umifm Ihe"!^'"! 
ipeaiiHlihlhemal 
iIiDuldbefounflop< 



aSM do. of Edge I 
cTUin. key* and p\ 



of Mlbe. per yard, 
O, 33, and 3S 






NOTIOB TO MAMPFAOTUHBRB. 

rr SIMOH F AIBMAN, oi ib« villa** ol Laoaingburib, iB 
thecouuly ol Reoaaelaar, and lUIo of Wew-York, liaainvMiuK) 
ud pal in operation a blacblne for making Wrought Mall. 
wMMOare polnu. TWimacbln. will oiaae about iliiyM 
naila, and about lony l»W nallalo a Bilnuu.and lo the «toe 
■nnrllon larger riiaa. even to iplkea forihlpa. Tbenallli 
C»HuS bdJcoiui lt»m the DMhlne coaiplei*^ boated lo 
NdnaBB.thallta capacity for bainB eloncbtdli good and aura 
Oaaborao powarlaaiilBclontiodrlye one niachlne, aid Bi»v 
iSuy be arolW where auch power for driving <^i«*'l ^la 
oporatlon. 8aW FalrwanwlM make, vend and warruiina- 
cblnai at above, to any paregna who stay apply lor tneui at aooo 

Ibil'dJ.SJJtS'ae'i'rme halfo™w't SiJ^l "gbt for the uie oV«,1d 
■aehlnea ibroofhout iliB UnUed Suite. Any pettondeairing 
■ fanherlnformaiTon, or lopurcham, wlllpleaaoio call ■iin« 
■achln..hopofMr,JobnHoB.pbrey,lo.h. ^^'J-'^'" 
erngburfh— A...I-I3. ifoa. AMifBMtF 



io Ball 



tt, Iftocbil 



°Alri»"r«*M, 81, S, »i. »j, "i ^ !«'" il™«« fw *^- 
wayClrtandWomollvoao? patent iioB-^^^^ Oovemmenia 
.7ii^.^»J^nuifi aavammenu. anu'ihe Drawback takoti lb 



eferanct fnr ir 



Ibe DDPartBien 
oflheCompaai 



SupertntendgbtDfCoBtlroctloBoflbEBalUnioreand bhlr 
or'i Compaaaea ; and lake nlaaaurela eipraatlng my opiiiloii 



PATKEIT RAIbROADt SHIP AMD BOAT 
BPIKBI. 

O- The Troy Iron and KaJI •'■acn'tr '"J" -'""'^^V .r, 
BBleavervoiiloiHlvoaitDnnienlorWroMghiSpraeiiandNallai 
Horn 1 tnio Ineher. Bunulkclured by ihe «ul..criijer'. Fattn 
Machinery, whkhafier flva yeara auecciarul < 
KOwalnoMUolvenalBteiBtheUnlttd Siaiea (e 
flaad, where tbe aBbioiber obtained a Patent,} 

''^lro"Vom»nlt"oiay°bV.upplled wlih Splket having 
conntertlnk heada anllabla u the holet In Iran rail*, 10 any 
■Douotaod^nahDnniitlcii. AIbioii illtbe RallroBdanow In 
profrewlntbeUnliadBialeaare faawnod wlih BplktemBdeat 
[he above oaned l«iD.-y— (br which purpoagibnyarefonad In- 
valaable, atlbalradbealao la moTeihaD double any eOBIBIon 

'""rt-Al'lonlere directed to the A gem, Troy, H. T., w" 
"""""'" •"«"'*'"'■ BEBRY BURDEN, Ag- 

Tro M.T, - 



KtSTaleannot 

rou. bfihtirhol 

, not one haa reaulred'any lapatra irllhlD Ue 

a, except from IheoecaaionallinpaTlecllonor 

ac.o-, -I .."". '"'■' -'■'■■'■ -" ■"— "~-i- -'-"-hi- 



'jA ME s'pT'tl'TXBL EB ; 



SUKVKTIKO AMD KBOiaEBRISO 
IBBTRCHnBTB. 

rj-The eubeerlbor manuracmroaail klodaof Inttrunienit In 

fe,rin7;Tki^iVMi;i"«rC"i!r"''rraSL's^ 

ISk^ in the United Siatea ; «iveral ol whiA areeniJMy «-: 

rssa"b'v'?b's;".i«cKSHTi'Lb''r.'iS;!:?x- 

niSrMedla wHhpIrraciaecurBCy— allo,aRallroailO^Hllo»- 
«.^ aiihiwoTeleteop**— andaLtTalllng Initrumeni, wtib* 
S^Btoiewr attacbed,p.rtl«ilarl;MU.p^ied^u.JWIr,«l porp.- 

"■■ MBth«na«oa.In-r.B.eot M;k;r, «- «^.^,-"'* 

The following raeomOMwlalloni are retpewlully nbmhlKl 
. EBglbean. 9urTeyDra,»ml "<"" '■""■'*f^'y„,„_ ,g^. 

f.i"u»'l'Sv1h»'iSl1n".roV^."lit,i™?/;rd*o"lo°ESn: 
" - 1 cEoarfully futolih ibo. whb tbe follo-lBg iBi™B.ion. 
.^1. .h^. Af I «>i«ia nnwln DcwaflaaloB Of tbe dcBan- 



„,.„.■ Jia^wwCiJIlIiaWp? "Ei, -.=., 

ipptared wall proponJoned lo secure facllllf In uae.andaoci 
raw and permananty In adiutunenia. 

WILLIAM HUWAKD.U. 8. Civil Eoglnoft. 



rr Bpiaet are keiH lot Mie, at laciovy pricsa, oy i. •. < 
To#»«nd, Albany, and the principal Iron tterchanu InAlba- 



, at r^tory prlcee, by J. A 
nclpa^lrwrfercl^^^^^ -^ 

I, BaiilDiore ; Dtgrtod A 



r. ■'.— Railroad Conpanlee would do well to forwatd ibeir 

;;^"ht^o«" ESivSg " « "k^er'i^^ 
„^«_d.B.a.dferhl.llplkta. 



their oualltltt have gone. I have great reaton to think wellol 
[be eltlll diapiayid In ihalr conetrBGU(.n. The ueauiettofiheir 
«utkBianthlpbaBb«tnlba*nb)ect ol frequenirematk liymy 
lOlf, and Dfiho accuracy ol tbelr ptrronnance 1 tiaie received 
taUaloctory aaturance iram olbera, wbote option i teapect, 
an* who have had them for a conaldaraWelimeln uae. ■^'- 
afforu yon have madoalnce your eaiablltbinantlBihlae 



yoBrtBiaiprlaeio vellmerlia, In 

Civil Engineer IB tbe aerrlce c f t> 
road Compaoy. 



aproved Cempaaa" 



.elghL Theaeirejll 
ol tbe Englntuaiidfi 

I good repair. TbeT h 



landniigblba 



ilTujc^niPrho linproJod Cnmpata ia auptrior lo ariy olher ^- 

io&inpui.' li!t'todeedthomo*lconipl*ialvadapledlol«»c 
I angle^oT anyalnple and cheaj. l»™™"'jn"„' "?"!;" 
.mTana I cannot but believe "*>!' '»P"''"^^","i!5; 
w Ir Bie (br laybig olralle-and In fad, when knoim, llhlak 
wilt be at hicblr appreclBtjd for eommoB turveylng. 
RetpeciTBilytdy Irlend. r,.„„-™„i-,- 

jAME'sr'BTABLfeR. »-^^^^^^*:'^^:^i^. ■ 

' Pbiltdolphia, FebrBory, IMtj 

e.elitobeinoehe«poTlDrtoanyotborlnttruo>ontoflhok»d, 
loiv In BIS and ta tucb moitchetrfullvrecoiBiB«odll tolB- 
iioMra and Survtyon. E. H. «lLL,Cl.UEDglnBei. 
Oermaniown. Febrnuy, IN*. 
Fnr a vear D«al I have Hied Inairumenla made by Mr. W.J. 
f oung "f *wl«^lpWV '" "'>'«'' ^* ''" =™klne/lhi fnttr. 
'7°o«rr1if«ltnS:u™«"2rn.°1^^ 

nerra aa P"'*'^g^5,'^J"{(°J.^HpBKLL, Bog. P'bllad; 
„, 1, OM»aBi.»ndMortl*.»BUiond, 
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W« ■Haded aonw daps ago lo the project refeiieJ 
to in the anexed eiiraet wbiiih aup^iaa aome, adili. 
lional panieslatt. 

JiMctiaa a/ tkt Mediteraniaa aivt Red Stat. — 
£m"> ''V- '" 1834.— All ibe generationa ifh[cb 
luT< auoeeedeil each other in Egjrpt have imagined 
that innteOM advantB^es would raauk from ihejunc- 
tion between the Medilerranaan and ihe Red Sea* jl 
and long v(o comnierciat Europe haa been aware of 
the immente piofili that might be derlvedTrom tucb 
an upaning. Tbie great work, lo Ihe exeouiion o 
which the European po we la ought (■ have joint]; 
eonlribuled many reara ago, ia at length aboiit to bi 
•iTeeted. It ia altaadj' commenced, thaiika to Me 
bamit Ali. There U noi howaTeT,lo be a canal.- 
The iaibmaa faaa again been eiplored by aC'tntifie 
man, and Ihigr are appreheniiva of ila inundation ; 
(herafore, a railroad ia-lo be made, which i* lo laki 
iuriaeaiChoDbnb, paaa SO min. diaiaucf of Cairo, 
•od runniDE HloDglhe flankaof Molskam, will finiah 
■I Suei. The merchaal veHCla will be unladen ai 
AleHodria, and ifu gaode will be convered bp eieaoi 
boaiabr the canal of Mack.iVIadie, aa tar aa Alfe, 
tbaocetoChoubrata upon the Nile. There the; will be 
^aeed in waggona, and forwarded to Suei, for em. 
barkation, upon aleam lesaels, which are already 
emplojed in coliveying ^ooda from that plice to 
Bombay, Mr. T. Galloway, the engineer, embarked 
yeaterdar Ibr Malta, in ilie Pbenix hrig of war, 
whiehhilHigbneaahaa placed at hi* diapoaal. He 
will prooMd from M aha to England withont delay, 
Tb« principal objaci of his million ia relaiiTv to d 
maty with the Eaal India Company on the enbieet 
of the iranalt duiiea to be levied on msrcbandiae. 
Thia diaiingulabod officer, who i* aon to one of the 
firat angiaeera in England, will, we hope, be back 
again in leaa than ■ jeai. He will bring with bim 
man and matariala to complete thia great work. — 
ThabonaaorGaHoway, Tbibaldi, and Co., of Alex- 
andria, hti received a commiaiioa from the Viceroy 
for ihie great uodenaking, which will require a capi. 
ulof IS milllooa. Franca ia too moeh intareatad, 
on aecotmtof heTgntwingcommerce with loda, and 
her diTMt tonniMnal intaMowwe with Egypt, iti I' 
asoMM-of thia grand nnivenal work,ooi to haaiaii 
4o all in her power to aid it with her credit. 
[Caviar da Lyon.] 



The Village Record atataa that ibe eiliiena of ibat 
neighborhood are making gre*t axeriiona with rafer- 
ancc to a Railroad from Port Depoaiie lo Philadtd- 
pbia, by extending (he Weat Cheater Railroad to the 
for me I pUtcu. — [Pennaylvania Inquirer.] 

NEW.YORK AND ERIE KAIL ROAD. 
The friendfl of ihis truly spleadid work will' 
Boon bo gratified with the .report of Judge 
Wbioht, which. will, probably, b«{prf>sentpd 
the Legislature &t an early period ot its seseion. 
The report will, as we understand, show the 
e altogether more feasible than whs nntici- 
pal^. It is, thernfore, now only necessary for 
tilt Legielnlure lo act promptly and liberally 
owarda the Southern eection, as it has long 
lince done to the Northern, to i 
apeedy completion of the work ; and that they 
will pursue such a course, we can hardly for 
moment doubt. They must, at all events, feel 
the necessity of action — prompt and decided 
action — when they see and realize the untiring 
perseverance of our natural rival, Pennsylvaniu, 
to divert from ua, snd secure for herself, the 
rich and iacreasing trade of the Great West. 

The following extracts, from a Report to the 
President and Directors of the Sandy and 
Beaver Canal Company, will give some idea o 
their determination to be tvcceitftd rivals. 
[Fmm the Commercial Philadelphia Herald, of Nov. 12.1 

This work, designed as the connecting link 
between our State im pro vements and the Ohio 
Canal, thereby securing to us the vast trade ol 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, dec. commences near 
the town of Bolivar, on the Ohio canal, and de- 
bouches into the Ohio River, about 30 miles be. 
low Pittsburgh. It is in extent about T6 miles, 
and is estimated to cost abotit Sl>250,000. 

In the year IH'&i the route was surveyed un. 
der the direction ot Major Douglass, aud a fa. 
vorable report obtained ; since then, sectional 
and conflicting interests have creaidd doubts 
to the adequacy of the supply of water, and 
the scheme so fraueht with interest to our State 
improvements, ana so closely allied to the 
growth and prosperity of our city, has been 
suffered to Me dormant, in order, however, ' 
set all dojbts at rest on the subject, the Dir 
tore of Ihe Company have tliought proper 
have 9 re.snrvey made. For this purnose the 
services of two engineers from this State (E. 
H- Gill and H. Hage) were obtained dttring the 
past summer, who give it as their opinion that 
the supply of water is fUlly ample for all tfa« 
wants of an extensive trade. 1 am inferroed 
the line is to be placed under contract imm«di- 



Rtety, so that 1^ period is not now far distant 
when the itnmenae products of the far West 
shall find our market. 

The charter of the company holds out the 
itrotigoat inducements to capitalists ; from it 
l/e extract the following section — 

" That when the Canal shall have been com- 
pleted 20 miles from Ihe Onio Canal, said com- 
pany shall be entitled to collect and receive the 
tolls accruing on the Ohio Canal, on all freight 
and passengers that mny be transported there, 
on, and which have been transported not leas 
than twenty miles upon said Handy and Benver 
Canal, lo the Ohio Canal, and to receive the 
loll on all freight and paaaengers that may be 
tmneported thereon, nnd discharged and landed 
in said Sandy and Beaver Cand, at any point 
not less than 20 miles from the Ohio Canal, for 
the term of seven; years from and after the 
completion of the twenty miles of Canal as 
aforesaid." 

REPORT. 
lie Eummit of the Catul draine eighty equare mile* 
}unlry, and ia fourteen milea in extent, ten miles 
hich are located over ground exceedingly favor. 
(or Ihe retsnaion of water — being a tough clay, 
mixed with a small portion of gravel. The lop water 
lins of (he Canal ii depressed to a plane, lower than 
the surface of the adjoining coimlry, and aa the cutting 
ia deep, and the ground gradually riasa aa it recede* 
from the line, no allowance can be requisite for loeaea 
by leakage. This portion of the route i« freauenllr 
intercepted by email, but durable strsama, and uie soil 
being extremely springy, there is every reason lo be. 
lieve that it will allbrd on umple supply for all losaea 
that can possibly be sostained by evsporstian. The 
remaining four mites of this, and three on the adjoining 
levels, dependent on ibe summit for their supply, are 
if a character somewhat different, and will require 
lomt allowance for leakage snd evaporation. ■ ■ • 

After enumerating the different atreama from which 
vatar is to be drawn, it says — 

Thia atnount bring inadequate to accotmnodate the 
,rade that may be iiiitii^ipRted, it becomea neceaaary 
4> resort lo resorvuits, uhloh, during the dry aaaaon, 
vill supply the di'licicN y. Numerous and eligible 
iltea, for thia purpose, present themselves; the most 
favorable of which are on (be West Fprk of Little 
Beaver Creek, snd Cold Run. The firal of these 
will flood 300 aerea, and contain 105,937,S30 cubic 
if water, having an average depth of 8.10 feet 
the highest plane of the summit level. The 
is intended aa an auxiliary, to connect with the 
lormer, by meana of a short feeder ; will inundate 
' oat 96 acrea, and contain 33,711,680 cubic feet of 

Iter— having an available average depth ol 806 
cubic feet, amounting in all to 139,649,600 cubic 
' St. If from thia amount we deduct twelve inchea 

depth for evaporation, &.C., we ahall have left for 
navigation 134,943,744 cubic feet; being eaflicienlta 
paaa 103,33 boau per day — this, added to the I.74& 
boats per day, in Ihe foregoing alatement, givea a 
aupply tulEcienI to accommodate over 130 boBia per 
day, during the dry seaaon. The ealimated coal oC. 
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constructing these roBervoirs, and the Mahoning | 
feeders, is as follows : ' 

WEST.FOIIK RESBRVOHt. 

68,000 cubic yards embankment, at 30 cents, $13,600 
500 linear feet of pipe at 5,40 .... 2,700 
672 perches wall ♦♦ 2,00 .... 1,344 M 



200 •• " «• 3,00 600 

Sluice gates, &c. &.c 1,000 

$10,244 

COLD RUN RESERVOIR. 

12,684 cubic yards feeder excavaiion,at 8 ci8.1,014 72 
47,000 cubic yards embankment, at 16 • 7,520 

214 linear feet pipe at 5,40 1,155 60 

400 perches wall, at 2,00 800 

200 " " " 3,00 600 

Sluice gates, &.c • . . 500 

Waste weir in feeder . . . r 150 



$11,740 32 

MAHONING FEEDER TO W£ST FORE. 

34,700 cubic yards excavation, at 12 cents 2,964 

9,000 cubic yards embankment, 15 . . 1,350 

Waste weir 200 



$4,514 

MAHONINO FEEDER TO DAVIs' BRANCH. 

85,700 cubic yards excavation, at 12 cents 10,284 
27,000 cubic yards embankment, 15 . . 4,050 
Bridge at deep cut .... ^ ... . 150 



$14,484 



Add 10 per cent, for contingencies 



49,982 32 
. 4,998 23 



Total estimated eost $54,980 55 

THE EASTERN DIVISION 

of the canal descends rapidly from the summit level, 
for about ono mile and a half, whence it enters the 
valley of the Middle Fork of Little Beaver Creek. 
This stream affords, at all seasons, an ample supply 
of water to meet the demands of leakage, evaporation, 
and lockage, and as it approaches the Ohio River the 
flow is greatly augmented. The valley of the stream 
offers eligible sites for the construction of dums, and. 
from its general formation, is well adapted to the 
purpose of slack-water navigation. Should the canal 
be extended up the Ohio River, it will be fully equal 
to its wants. 

ON THE WESTERN DIVISION 

of the line, a portion of the levels near the summit, 
or Middle Division, will require to be fed from tht 
upper level. Loss by leakage and evaporation or 
this portion has been accounted for in our foregoing 
calculations. 

The valley of Sandy Creek, through which this 
division is located, is peculiarly favorable for the con- 
struction of a canal. From, the numerous streams that 
intersect the creek, in its meanderings, there can be 
no doubt as to the abundance of the supply of water 
for this division. 

The country through which the whole line pnsses, 
offers, in general, facilities for the construction of tht 
work in question, that are not usually met with. Tim. 
ber and stone, of a supericu* quality, are found in 
abundance. Hydraulic lime is frequently met with ; 
and we have no hesitation in saying, that the improve 
meat can be constructed at a moderate cost, compared 
with works of a similar extent. 



All which is respectfully submitted. 

E. H. Gill, } ip„ • 

HotherHage. l^^^ 

New Lisbon, O., Oct. 13, 1834. 
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Report on the Survey of a Capiat Route to 
connect the Waters of Lake Michigan and 
the Illinois River, 1831. 

Washingtcn, May 20, 1832. 
Sir, — In obedience to the orders of the 
Chief Engineer, dated the 27th of April, 1S]1, 
I proceeded to Cook county, State of Illinois, 
to eomplete a survey, (commence a by Messrs. 
F. Harrison and W. B. Guyon, assistant civil 
engineers in the service of the United States, 
in the summer of 1830,) the object of which 
"was the selection of a route for a canal to unite 
Lake Michigan with the Illinois river. The 
x'esults of the survey, exhibited in nine sheets 
of maps, and the same number of sheets of 
profiles, with a memoir explanatory of the 
samei I now have the honor to lay before you. 



The route examined commences on Chicago 
creek, which empties into Lake Michigan 
about six miles above its mouth ; thence in a 
westerly direction across the low ridge divid- 
ing the head waters of the ahove mentioned 
creek from Des Plaines river, till it strikes into 
the valley of the Des Plaines, near its junction 
with Mud Lake, down this valley on the lefl 
bank of the river for twenty-six miles, when it 
crosses to the right bank, along which it con- 
tinues to the junction of the Kankakee river, 
the united streams from the Illinois. The val- 
ley of the Des Plaines is, on an average, about 
two miles wide, bounded by bluffs from 20 to 60 
feet high ; the soil is generally poor, the rock, 
(sandstone,) in a great portion being very near 
the surface, and in the remainder gravelly, with 
a thin covering of soil ; timber is scarce, and 
of an inferior quality. The river is a succes- 
s'on of rapids from its head to the mouth of 
the De Page ; then to the Kankakee, the cur- 
rent is very sluggish. 

From the junction of the Des Plaines and 
Kailkakee, the line runs on the right bank of 
the Illinois, generally in an open prairie, to the 
foot ef the rapids, crossing no stream of any 
consequence except the Fox. 

The valley varies in breadth from one to 
three miles ; it is bounded by high and steep 
bluffe ; the soil is generally of good quality, 
and timber is plenty, especially on the left 
bank. The rapids commence about 27 miles 
below the mouth of the Kankakee, and conti- 
nue with little interruption for 15 miles. Du- 
ring high water, steamboats drawing not more 
than four feet can ascend to the mouth of the 
Fox, 8 miles above the foot of the rapids. 

When the Indian trade was extensively car- 
ried on upon the Illinois and its tributaries, 
boats ascended the Illinois and Des Plaines to 
Mud Lake, and then dragged across to Chica 
^o creek, and descended to Lake Michigan. In 
the spring, when the water was hi^h, no port 
aire was necessary, and boats carrymg as much 
as six tons, passed from Mud Lake to the 
creek without difficulty. 

Map No. 1 exhibits the survey of Chicago 
creek, together with eight miles of the canal 
route; the profile of uio latter is on sheet 
No. 1. 

The survey of the creek commences at its 
mouth, which is obstructed by a bar. At the 
time it was sounded, during the summer of 
1831, there was two feet water, but it is con- 
stantly altering, and sometimes completely 
closed. From the bar, tlie water of the lake 
gradually ^deepens, and 445 yards from its 
mouth there is 18 feet water. 

The creek, from its mouth to Fort Dearborn, 
a distance of 467 yards, runs parallel to the 
lake, (course nearly north,) from which it is 
separated by a narrow sand bank ; its average 
width 100 yards ; the depth varies from 6 to 15 
feet. From the fort of the village of Chicago, 
the course is west, distance 1150 yards, average 
width 70 yards, and from 15 to 26 feet deep ; 
at this point the stream forks. From the vil 
lage the main branch has a course east of south 
for 3200 yards, average width 60 yards, depth 
17 fe<^ ; thence to the point where the line of 
levels commence, the course is south of west, 
\\i -^nce 5230 yards, average width 44 yards, 
(]p [\ varying from 26 to 10 feet. The creeTt 
heuds about 2500 yards from the above men 
tioned point, in low wet ground, which extends 
in a westerly direction for about 4 miles to Mud 
Lake, which communicates with the river Des 
Plaines. 

Mr. Guyon commenced his line of levels at 
Chicago creek, at the mouth of abroad slough, 
marked on the map stake, No. 1, 2'5§ feet above 
the surface of the water in the creek, which is 
the same as the surface of the lake. The line 
runs from 5 J miles over an open prairie, -when 
it strikes upon the shore of mud LeJce, to 
which it is parallel for 2} mlleSi when it comes 
upon the lefl bank, of the Des Plaines, along 
which It continues for } of a mile ; the ground 
to the south of the line» for the last two miles, 
is high and wooded. 



The total distance is 8 J miles ; the highest 
point above the lake is 100 feet. 

Map No. 2.--From the 8; miles to the 18} 
miles of the main line, and from B M 3 to the 
termination of the feeder line from . the Cala- 
mic river. The profile of the main line od 
sheets 1 and 2, that of feeder on sheet 3. 

From the 8| mile to the ld5th picket, six 
miles, the line is on a prairie,' and nearly par- 
allel to the river, when it enters a thick wood, 
in which it continues to B M 6, a distance of 4 
miles : for the last two miles at the foot of m 
high ridge, which commences opposite the 12th 
mile, it is indented with numerous ravines « 
and runs parallel to the river for 6 miles, when 
it turns abruptly to the east, forming the north 
bank of the Ausoganashkee swamp ; from B 
M 6 an offset was made to B M ts of feeder 
line : the level of 10 feet above the lake can be 
kept up. 

Map No. 3. — From the Calamic river to B Ikf 
3 ; this, with the portion on map. No. % com* 
prises the feeder line, distance lo^ miles : the 
profile is shown on sheet 3. 

The feeder line commences at the junction 
of the Calamic river with Stony creek, marked 
on the map B M No. 1, running along the low 
grounds of Stony creek« Grassy lake, and the 
Ausoganashkee swamp: from picket 120 to 
181, it was run on the slope of the bluff for con- 
venience ; a lower level can be had, as will be 
seen on reference to the ofisets on profile 8. 

From picket 20 an offset was run to a pomt 
on the Calamic, marked on the map A; its sur- 
face here is 0*69 feet higher than at B M 1, and 
2-81 feet above Lake Michiffaa. At this point 
.the river was gauged, and, according to Mr. 
Guyon's calculation, it discharges 266'95^cubie 
feet of water per second : from the 183d picket 
an offset was made to the Des Plaines river : 
its surface is 5*32^ feet above the Calamic, and 
7*20 feet above Lake Michigan. 

On the 21st of October, 1829, Dr. Howard, 
United States civil engineer, gauged the Des 
Plaines at Lawton's trading house, and made 
the discharge 26*80 cubic feet per second. On 
the 8ib of Aug. 1831, Messrs. Harrison and 
Guyon guuged it at the same place, and made 
the discharge 15*14 cubic feet per second. Mr. 
Lawton stated to them ^hat he had seen the 
river lower 

Map No. 4.— From the 18} mile to B M 10 ; 
the profile on sheet 2. 

From picket 185 to B M 7, the line croaeae 
the Ausoganashkee swamp, v^hich is here 
1443^ yards wide. The ground for the first 
166 yards is dry and firm, as the swamp ex- 
pandfs considerably at its mouth ; by crossing 
further up, the distance across it might be 
greatly diminished. From B M 7 to stake 16* 
the line runs on a prairie, with thd exception 
of the first quarter of a mile, which is on wet 
ground, covered with wood. Here the blofT 
forms the river bank, and the line is on the 
slope for seven eighths of a mile, when the 
bluff recedes from the river, and the line comes 
on a level open ground, which continues to 
the 27} mile, crossing two sloughs, through 
which the water flowing from the bluff is dis- 
charged into the river : from the 27| mile the 
line is on the slope of a mound for 770 yards ; 
thence, on low marshy ground, to stake 30« 
crossing three streaius with rocky bottoms. 
From stake 30 to 31 the ground is open and 
dry : the line might have been nearly straight 
from stake 24 to 30 : from stake 31 to B M 10 
the line is on a gentle slopie ; near the B M it 
crosses a ravine 35 feet wide and 5 feet deep. 
This is the termination of Mr. Guyon's survey, 
being 29 miles and 4S!^l yards from the com- 
mencement at Chicago creek. 

The balance of the route was surveyed and 
levelled by myself, assisted by Mr. Chauncey 
Barnard, jr.; the distances are computed from 
B M 10, map No. 4 : from B M 10 to B M23, 
14} miles'. The first 12 miles of the profile on 
sheet 4, the balance on sheet 5. 

From B M 10 to B M E th<^ line rune on n 
descending plain, covered with short graaa ; 
the soil is generally wet, and rook is f und 
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ftiNBr 6( to 18 inches f^oooi Ihe surface ; the 
blulOr gradually recedes from the river, leaving 
a wide bottom. It is rocky and thinly wooded. 
At B M E the line crosses the Des Plaines ; 
the banks are rockyt and the streams divided 
in two channels by a rocky island ; the first 
is 10} yards wide, and 1 foot 6 inches deep ; 
the island 'Zi^ yards wide, its highest point 9 
feet above the surface of the river ; the second 
channel is 22} yards wide, and 2 feet deep ; the 
bed of the river is rock, and the current rapid ; 
the surface 63*05 feet below Lake Michigan. 
l*he bluff on the west side of the river forms 
the bank, and tjie line runs on the slope for If 
itiiles ; it is rocky, with a thin covering of grav- 
el; it then crosses a small stream, through 
which the water flowing from the upper prai- 
rie is discharged. From this point the blufl 
gradually recedes from the river, leaving a 
wide bottom, intersected by numerous low 
gravel ridges, upon which the line runs to the 
8| miles to the north of the line, and opposite 
to Uie 8th mile is an isolated hill 500 yards long 
and 40 feet high, called Mount Joliet : from the 
8| mile, the line runs on the slope of a gravel 
ridge for 660 yards, when it crosses low ground 
three-eighths of a mile wide, to the foot of a 
h%h ridge that extends to the river, and con- 
tinues along its base t6 B M 17, on the north 
|>aiik of the Joliet river, which is 25} yards 
wide, and 1 foot 2 inches deep, with a gravelly 
bottom, and no perceptible current : the surface 
is 77.47 feet below Lake Michigan. From B M 16 
(south bank of the Joliet) to the llf mile, the 
line is on a sloping ground, crossing a wide 
ratine, which is said to communicate with tfie 
ttrer De Page ; thence, to the 13} mile on the 
slope of the river bank, a narrow wet bottom 
imenrenes between the bank and the river : it 
then comes on a level open ground, which con- 
timies to B M 22, crossing two small streams. 

Map No. 6.— From B M 22 to the 27] mile, 
ld| miles, and feeder line, to the De Page, IJ 
mues. The profile of thejfirst 9} miles on 
Aheet 5» the oalance on sheet 6 ; profiles ol 
feeder line on sheet 9. 

- From B M 22, the line for 1 mile is on open, 
level g^und ; thence to B M 24, oil the slope 
of the blnfiT, which is thinly wooded ; thence to 
B M 25, on a gravelly ridge : at B M 24 the 
bluflr turns to the north*, leaving a wide bottom 
trough which the river De Page runs. At the 
junction of this stream with the Des Plaines, 
- there is an Indian village. 

From B M 25 a line was run to ascertain if 
the De Page coald be used as a feeder. The 
rise in the If mites is 11.3 feet; (at B M A,) 
the stream was gauged on the 12th July, 1331 ; 
its discharge was 6S.24 cubic feet per second ; 
it must- be remarked that the summer of 1831 
was unusually wet. On the 23d July, 1830^ it 
w«s emuged at Welkin's, 3 miles above B M A, 
by Messrs. Harrison and Ouvon ; the result 
was 27.75 cubic feet per second. The season, 
tiowewT) was uncommonly dry. /^ 

At B M 25, the main fine crosses the De 

^UwB : it is 35} yards wide, and 1.1 foot deep, 

^tma a rocl^ bottom and a gentle current ; its 

surface 79.32 feet below Lake Michigan. It 

then crosses a bottom 183 yards wide, that is 

'inundated during high water, then, to the 18th 

tnile, on dry, level, wooded ground, along the 

foot of the bluff, Jwliich here forms the river 

bank ; thence to the 19th mile, on the slope of 

the bluff, which is broken, and covered with 

heavy timber, principally oak, ash, aud walnut. 

Here the river turns nearly at a right angle, the 

bluff keeping pnrallel to it; the line continues 

on the sloue of the bluff to B M 31, when the 

timber enos. Opposite this the Des Plaines 

> unites with the Kankakee, and the Illinois is 

formed. From B M 31 to 200 yards below B 

M 82» the Htut runs on a steep, broken clay 

bank, the river running at the foot of it ; then 

^ iMlf a mile on the slope of a gravel t-idge, 

' whaai it descends, crossing a small gully into a 

Snirie, OA which it eontiiiUes to BM 33. From 
IrMSS tbe bluff recedes from the river» and 
gradually descends to the seneral level of die 
• -: i^mOTk «• it af^oaebes the Au Bable rirer. 



From B M 33 to the Au Sable, the line is on 
an undulating prairie ; it then crosses the river, 
(the Au Sable,} to B M 34. The stream is 19^ 
yards wide, 2.10 feet deep, rocky bottom, and 
very little current; the surface is 83.46 feet 
below Lake Michigan. Its banks, below this 
point, are thickly wooded. From B M 34 to 
the 271 raile, the line passed over a prairie, the 
surface ^very irregular, caused by numerous 
gravel ridges. 

Map No. 7.— From the 271 mile to the 41i 
mile : 13| miles profile of the first S^ mile on 
sheet 6, the balance on sheet 7. 

From |the 27 J mile to B M 35, the line runs 
at the foot of a ridge, the ground nadually de* 
scending to the river ; thence to B M ,3H, on 
the slope of the same ridce, when it turns to 
the north, in order to avoid a low bottom made 
by Nettle creek and Little Maison river, which 
unite about 100 yards below the bench mark. 
Between B M 36 and 38, both streams are 
crossed ; the first is 13 feet wide and 1 foot 
deep, passing through a deep ravine 150 yards 
wide ; the second is 23 feet wide, and 2^ feet 
deep ; the ravine throuffh which it runs is 245 
yards wide. From B M 38 to 39 it runs on the 
slope of a gravel rid^, between which and the 
river a; low bottom intervenes, which is over- 
flowed durinff the sprint freshets from B M 39 
to the 38J mfle on the slope of the river bank ; 
thon to the 36th mile on a prairie intersected 
with gravel ridges. It then crosses a marsh 
threcquarters of a mile wide, to a dry gravel 
ridge, thinly wooded, on the slope which it con- 
tinues to the 37| mile ; thcnee, on a wet bottom, 
to the 41 1 mile, crossing two streams ; on the 
lefl of the line is a high bluff, broken by nume. 
rous wide and deep ravines. It is thinly wood, 
ed, and chiefly white oaks ; the soil of the hot* 
tom is alluvial, and covered with .very high 
rank grass. 

Map No. 8.-- From the 41 ^ to the 53^ miles, 
1 H miles. The profile of the first 6^ miles oi^ 
sheet 7, the balance on sheet 8. 

From the 4U mile to B M 44, the line con- 
tinues on the bottom, (the surface irregular, 
caused by ridges putting out from the blufi^ 
and extending to the river — between these 
ridges the ground is marshy^,) crossing two 
streams, the first ten feet wide and 6 inches 
deep, the second 38 feet wide and 3 feet deep, 
running in a ravine 149} yards wide : the sur- 
face of the water is 10!2.20 feet below Lake 
Michigan ; this gives the ^urface of the Illi- 
nois, it being so high as to back up the water 
in the creek. Bituminous coal, of an excel- 
lent quality, is found in the banks of the 
stream. From B .M 44 to 48 the line runs on 
open ground, crossing three small streams ; 
thence to the 50th mile, on a gentle slope: 
B M 48 is on the bank of a brook 30 feet 
wide; thence, on a flat prairie^ to the 53J 
mile, crossing two branches of the Chicago 
road, the first leading to a ford, and the second 
to the ferry of the Illinois. 

Opposite the 49th mile, the bluff begins to 
recede from the river in a northwest direction. 
The grand rapids of the Illinois conrmence op- 
posite the 46^ mile ; and from this point to 
the foot of the rapids, a distance of about 16 
miles, during the low stages of water, the 
river is only navigable for small boats. 

Map No. 9. — From the 52^ raiie to the ler- 
mination of the survey, 10 miles and 579* 
^ards ; feeder line up the Fox river, from the 
point marked A on the map, to the head of 
the nriocipal rapid, 4 miles and 649 yards. 
Prdfile of main line on sheet 8, profile of feeder 
on sheet 9. 

From the 5^ to the 53^ mile, the line runs 
on a dry level prairie, when it commences to 
descend to the Fox rirer, the east bank of 
which is a gradual slope, the west rocky and 
nearlyr perpendicular. Where the line crosses 
the river, it is 125^ yards wide, its surface 
127.11 feet below Lake Michigan ;.in ordinary 
stages of the wa|er it is foxdable, but, owing 
to heary rains» it was, at this time, 6 or 8 feet 
above low water oiark. . . 

A line was niu on the west bank of the Fq^ 



to the head of the principal rapid, a distance 
of 4 miles 649 yards ; its surface at that point 
was 96.5^ feet below the lake, making a rise 
of 90.59 feet. The stream was so much 
flashed that it was useless to gauge it, but I 
was informed it discharged a large quantity of 
water at all seasons. 

From the 53J mile to the 54} mile, the line 
is on a dry prairie, crossing a ravine 391 yards 
wide; its banks are rocky; a great deal of 
water passes through it, being the drain of a 
large prairie ; from the 54| to the 55th mile, 
the rock (soft sandstone) is very near the sur- 
face, and, in some places, is visiUe. Thence, 
over a sandy ridge, through a gap of a rocky 
ridge, to the 57th mile; then to B M 51. on 
open, level ground, crossing a stream, which 
is the outlet of a large swamp, at the foot of 
the bluff. From B M 51 to the 5d| mile, the 
line is on marshy ground; and midway be- 
tween the bluff aud Buffalo rock, an isolated 
rocky hill about one mile long, and a quarter 
of a mile wide in its broadest part ; its south 
side forms the bank of the Illinois ; thence, on 
a dry gravel rid^e, to the 60| mile, when it 
crosses a slough 266 J yards wide, through 
which, during the sprmg freshets, the water 
from the river passes into the marsh at the 
foot of the bluff. From this point to the 62d 
mile, the line^runs on a dry gravelly ridge, 
when it descends on a botton, which is over* 
flowed during extraordinary freshets, and con- 
tinues on it for three-quarters of a mile, when 
it strikes upon the Illinois river. 

This point is at the foot of all the rapids, 
and boats that can pass over the bars at Beard's 
ferry, Fort Clark, and the Little Vermillion 
river, can ascend to this point. The surface 
of the water is 189.64 feet below Lake Michi- 
gan ; but from what I learned from persons 
living in the neighborhood, the river was from 
13 to 15 feet above low water wark. The 
total length of the line, from its commence- 
ment on Chicago creek to this point, is 92 
miles and 128| yards. 

I wasjdesirous of running a line from the 60} 
mile to the mouth of the Little Vermillion 
river, three miles below the termination of my 
line, along the foot of the bluff, but owing to 
the heavy rains, it was impracticable to effect 
it, the marshes alon^ the bluff being impassa- 
ble without swimmine. The canal commis- 
sioners of the Sta<e of Illinois designated the 
mouth of the Little Vermillion as the termina- 
tion of the canal. I have the honor to be, 
very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

H. BsLiir, Assi't Civil Engineer. 

To Lieat Col. J. j; Abcrt, 

Topographicsl Bureau, Wwhington, D. C. 



Fifth Annual Report of the Chief Engineer 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Engineen' Office, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
Baltimore, Oct. 1, 1834. 

To Philip £. Thomas, President &c. 

Pursuant to the regulations prescribed,! have 
now the honor to present the Fifth Annual 
Report of this department. 

When the last annual report was made, the 
Surveying party were engaged in the definitive 
location :.nd siakin^ out Tor contract of the 
second and third divisions of the adopted route 
of the lateral railroad to the City of Wash- 
ington ; the surveying of the first and fourth 
divisions having been previously completed. 
This service was effected in October last, so 
that at the close of that month the entire line, 
from its intersection with the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, to the- northeastern boundary line 
of the City of W^ashington, being about 39 
miles, was prepared for contract. During the 
succeeding month the surveying party com- 
pleted the staking out of the lateral boundaries 
of cut and fiU, as well as' of those of the lands 
requisite for the roadway. That part of the 
line of this road situated within the limits of 
the City of Washington, and called the fifth, 
or city, division, has not yet been definitively 
located ; the route has» howevery been traced 
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and estimated as far as New-Jersey Avenue, at 
the intersection of H street, distant from tlie 
aforesaid limits a fraction more than one mile. 
The position of the line within the territorial 
bounds of Washington, so as best to promote 
the accommodation of the public, will soon 
claim attention— to effect this object the con. 
currence of the municipal authorities of that 
city will be requisite. 

In the month of December last a survey was 
directed by the board, and executed by this de- 
partment, in order to ascertain if several miles 
of the line in the vicinity of Bladensburgh 
could be changed and laid upon other ground 
without material injury to the road, so as to 
meet the views contained in a petition preferred 
upon the subject by an extensive proprietor, 
through whose lands the route had been laid 
and staked out for contract. Upon this 
survey, my report, with the relative calcula- 
tions and drawings, was made on the SSth of 
^hat month, and the board made no change in 
the line as it had previously been run. 

In the inclement weather of January, the 
route of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad be- 
tween the upper Point of Rocks and Miller's 
Narrows, that is, 8^ continuous miles of the 
distance between the Point of Rocks and 
Harper's Ferry, was, under instructions re- 
ceived from thee, surveyed by this department, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the relative 
merits of a line proposed by the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal Company, as a substitute for 
the line run by Caspar W. Wever and approv- 
ed by niCy as stated in my last annual report. 
A report, with the requisite calculations and 
drawings, being made, the line, as proposed by 
tbe Canal Company, was, with certain modifi- 
cations suggested on the part of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company, finally assented 
to and adopted by both companies as the route 
upon which the railroad should be constructed. 
It was accordingly staked out for contract, in 
the month of April, and the boundary stakes 
of cut and fill, as well as those of the lands 
for condemnation and occupancy by the road, 
were planted. 

During the month of August last, a survey 
and report was made of the graded surface of 
4rV i^'l^s of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
including the narrow pas^s along the Poto- 
mac between the Point of Rocks and Harper's 
Ferry, which had been undertaken by the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, and 
the work was found to be then very nearly 
completed. 

In addition to the rough drafts executed 
during the progress of the surveys, the follow- 
ing described maps and profiles have been made 
during the year, and, as marked, remain on file 
in this office, viz. : 

Five maps and profiles, together representing 
the line of location of the lateral railroad to 
Washington, as staked out for contract : these 
maps are designated by the initial letters, 
Lat. R. Rd. to Wn. and are numbered from 1 
to 5 inclusive. Their horizontal scale is 13.2 
inches to the mile, and the vertical scale of 
the profiles anjinch to 50 feet. 

The maps comprising the location of the 
6th division of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, from the Point of Rocks to Harper's 
Ferry, on a scale of 26.4 iiu-lies to the mile 
horizontal, and one inch to 40 feel vertical. 
These maps exhibit the relative positions of 
the railroad and canal, and are each marked 
with the letters and words, B. & O. R. Rd. on 
Potomac, and numbered from 3 to 10 inclu- 
sive, ^n addition to the lettering and number- 
ing, there is also a title placed upon the first 
map of each set. 

A map and profile of the sixtt division of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, extending 
from the Point of Rocks (0 Harper's Ferry 
bridge, has been engraved on a sCJile of 2 inch-- 
es to the mile horizontal, and 1 inch to 100 
feet vertical, and accompanies this report. 

A sheet of drawings descriptive of thd 
Ro!}ed Malleable Iron Rail pf 40 lbs. per yard, 



adopted for the Washington Railway, is like- 
wise annexed to this report. 

The field and office operations within the 
year having been adverted to, it may be added, 
that in their performance, generally, I have 
been essentially and efficiently aided by Ben- 
jamin H. Latrobe, Principal Assistant Engi- 
neer, who was charged with the immediate 
command of the parties on duty, and by 
William P. Swann, Henry R. Hazlehurst, 
and James Murry, Assistant Engineers ol 
much merit. 

The process of construction as regards the 
graduation and masonry was commenced upon 
the 1st division of the Washington Railroad 
about the time of submitting the last annual 
report, as will be seen on a reference to it ; 
and so^n afterwards, the lettings for these 
operations were extended as far as to the line 
of the District of Columbia, comprising, in- 
clusive of three principal cuts, the conducting 
of which is under the superintend encv of 
agents approved by the board, a length ot line 
equal to about 36 miles. Upon these 36 miles 
all the masonry, excepting " the Thomas 
Viaduct" at the Patapsco, has been completed. 
The graduation upon the same has likewise 
been finished, except only at the three cuts 
alluded to, viz.: at Merrill's ridge, Patuxent 
ridge, and Snowden's ridge. It is confidently 
expected that the graduation at these ridges 
will be com{jleted by the first of December 
next, and that the arches of the viaduct over 
the Patapsco will be closed about the same 
time. It is believed that seldom or never 
has so great a quantity of work been perform- 
ed in so short a time, upon any line oi internal 
improvement. 

Very soon after, the 81 miles of the Balti- 
timore and Ohio Railroad, between the upper 
Point of Rocks and Miller's Narrows, were 
prepared for contract, the graduation and 
masonry were commenced, and the work has 
progressed so rapidly that it is already com- 
pleted. 

Materials have likewise been procured, and 
are in the course of delivery, for laying down 
the first track of railway upon the Washing- 
ton Railroad, and the first track* upon the 
sixth division of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, and contracts have been made for 
the construction of these respective tracks 
upon the plans matured by this department ; 
and it may be here stated that the breadth of 
track between the iron rails of the Washing- 
ton road is 4 feet 8^ inches, ([aUowing a flange 
play of one inch,) and that ttie distance of the 
two tracks apart is to be six feet, measured 
from centre to centre of the rails. It is be- 
lieved that a single track will be finished to 
Harper's Ferry Bridge during the present 
season ; and that such progress in the same 
time will be made in the construction of the 
railway upon the Washington lateral road, 
that a track will be opened and travelled from 
Baltimore to the line of the District of Colum- 
bia by the first of July next. 

For a detailed statement of the operations 
connected with the construction of the gradua- 
tion, masonry, and railway of both roads, I 
refer to the report of Caspar W. Wever, 
superintendent of construction, which -will 
contain all the information under this head 
that could be desired. 

Before dismissing the subject of construc- 
tion, I would, however, respectfully suggest 
that unless the 8 miles of the line in the 
District of Columbia, and the additional part 
within the territorial limits of Washington of 
one mile or more, shall be soon entered upon 
with a view to the extension of the road to, 
and into, the city, much disadvantage to the 
public will be experienced, whilst the revenue 
of the 26 miles constructed to the District 
line must be rendered less productive. 

The C4)Q«rf action and improvement of rail- 
way machinery, t^lh as regards cars and loco- 
motive engines, iare sisudily and suceessfully 
advanced, under the Ptr^f^lj^T direction of 



George Gillingham, superintendent of ma- 
chinery, and of the general superintendeney of 
this department, aided by Ross Winans, as- 
sistant engineer of machinery, who possesses 
mechanical genius of a high order, as also 
does the contractor and manager in the com- 
pany's machine shop, Phineas Davis. The 
annual report of the superintendent of ma- 
chinery will detail the operations of his^de- 
partment with minuteness, for which reason, 
my observations touching this branch of the 
service may be the more general, and will 
mostly relate to the advances in imprsve- 
ment. 

It was stated in my last annual report, that 
a second locomotive engine had, in the year 
preceding, been built by Phineas Davis, and 
placed upon the road ; the " Atlantic" engine, 
which had previously been put upon the road, 
having been the first one of any efficiency, 
produced by the call of the board, for locomo- 
tive steam engines of American manufacture, 
to burn Anthracite coal. This second engine 
was described in that report, so far as to indi- 
cate the points of difference in construction 
between it and the '* Atlantic" engine, pre- 
viously built. It was stated that the new 
engine had cranks upon the axles of the road 
wheels instead of a spur and pinion, as in the 
'^ Atlantic," and that upon the failing of the 
crank axle it was resolved to gear with the 
spur and pinion, placing the pinion upon a 
snaft distinct from the axle of the road wheels. 
It was likewise mentioned^ that r the sepa- 
rate shaft for the pinion was adopted to obri- 
ate the strains upon the gear observed to take 
place in the Atlantic engine, from the unavoida- 
ble jolts of the road wheels Upon the axle of 
which the pinion was placed. This action 
had been such as to break the cogs of the spur 
and pinion wheel^. The separate shafts be- 
ing geared to the axle of the road wheels by 
a connecting rod, would not be subject to tbe 
jolting action, but would revolve smoothly 
upon its bearings in the side frame, resting 
upon the springs. On repairing this engine, 
(which had been called the Indian Chief,) it 
was accordingly so modified, and again put in 
motion, with its appellation changed to that of 
"the Traveller." The Traveller came into 
action immediately after the compilation of 
my last annual report. Its movements were 
im)^rtant, as testinjE[ the virtue of the modified 
gearing, and indicatmg the form of construc- 
tion to be given to the new engines. Upon 
sufficient trial, it was satisfactorily shown 
that the theory of a separate shaft was fullf 
sustained in practice, and therefore this ar- 
rangement obtains in all the engines subse- 
quently built, two of which, the ^ Arabian'* 
and the " Mercury," by Davis & Gartner, have 
been put in motion recently. No fracture or 
failure in the spur or pinion has happened since 
the change to a separate shaft was made, and 
all the parts of this gearing work and wear 
smoothly, and apparently as advantageously 
as if in stationary engines. 

Som^ other modifications have* been intro- 
duced, such as in the dimensions of the boiler 
and cylinders, the form and number of tubes 
in the boiler, the proportion of connecting rods, 
and other appendages, the position of the 
springs, and the transmission of the waste 
steam from the cylinders to the fan, or bJowinff 
apparatus, and of the water to the boiler ; aU 
of which aimed at an increase of durability 
and power without increasing the weight oi 
the whole machine beyond that of the '* Tra- 
veller," or of causing more than two tons 
weight to bear upon the railway at any one 
wheel, a limit not observed in the present ar- 
rangement of that engine. 

A brief description of the three suceestsirelr 
built engines, the Atlantic, the Traveller, and 
the Arabian, will now be given, in order 
that their distinctive differences may be more 
apparent. 

The Atlantic has an upright tabular boiler, 
51 inches in diameter, and 69 inches in height 
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above the grate: the diameter of the tire 
place is 46^ inches, and its height 22 inches : 
the height or length of the tube is 16 inches, 
having each a diameter at the lower end of 1^ 
ijiches; and at the upper end of 1^ inches ; the 
tubes are of hammered iron, and 283 in num- 
ber ; they terminate at top in a hot air cham- 
ber, the upper plane of which is about 3 inch. 
es below the level of the surface of the water 
in the boiler. The diameter of this chamber 
is 461 inches, and its height 6 inches. The 
hot air Dosses thence upwards to the top of the 
boiler, through the steam chamber, having a 
diameter equal to that of the boiler, and a 
height of 22 inches, by means of a cylindrical 
passage IS inches in aiameter, communicating 
directly with the smoke stack or chimney, ol 
equal diameter. The top of the chimney is 
about 14^ feet above the level of the railway. 
The two steam cylinders stand upright, close 
to the boiler, are each 10 inches m diameter, 
and have a 20 inch stroke of piston. The 
power is communicated by means of connect- 
mg rods and ^wo cranks to a shaft that carries 
a spur wheel 28 inches in diameter, which 
wheel drives a pinion 14 inches in diameter, 
on the axle of the forward road wheels of the 
engine, and causes these road wheels to ad- 
vance upon the railway two revolutions for 
each double stroke (i. e. once up and once 
down) of the pistons. Tbe diameter of all 
the road wheels is 85 inches, and the power is 
ge^ired to one pair only. A fan wheel, pro- 
pelled by the waste steam from the cylinders, 
IS employed to create a blast to urge the fire 
and effect a combustion of the Anthracite coal, 
that being the fubl used. 

The Traveller engine varies in point of con- 
struction from the Atlantic, having the pinion 
removed from the axle of the road wheels, and 
placed upon a separate axle or shaft posited 
alK>ut three feec forward from, parallel to, and 
in. the same horizontal plane withj the front 
axle of the road wheels. The length of this 
shaft is the same with that of each of the two 
axles of the four road wheels, and it is fur- 
nished with a crank at each extremity, outside 
of the frame of the engine, as is likewise the 
two axles of the road wheels, so that by means 
of horizontal connecting rods, the shaft- and 
the two axles revolve in unison, and thus the 
adhesion unon the railway of all the four road 
wheels of the engine will be employed, when 
required. In case the load is such that the 
adhesion of one pair of wheels only is suffi- 
cient, one of the connections may be dispensed 
with, and the shaft will then be connected only 
with the axle of the forward pair of wheels. 
The power is comniunicated to the pioion on 
the snaft in the same manner as in the Atlan- 
tic, and as in that engine, each double stroke 
of the pistons effects two revolutions of the 
road wneels. The side pieces of the frame oi 
the Traveller are plated with rolled iron ; the 
bearing boxes worx In slides ; and the springs 
are -placed above the boxes and underneath 
the side pieces : arrangements that are supe- 
rior to those of similar parts in the ^Atlantic 
engine. 

The Arabian has a boiler similar to that of 
the Atlantic or the Traveller, already describ- 
ed, except in the number and dimension of the 
tabes, their arrangement with that of the 
upper part of the boiler, and a slight change 
in the. dimensions of the latter. The diameter 
of the boiler is 52 inches, and the height 64 
inches diameter of fire place ; 48 inches, and 
height 22 inches. The number of tubes is 
400, with a diameter at the lower end of 1^ 
inches, and at the upper end of 1 inch ; length 
of* tubes 81 inches, six or seven inches of which 
extend above the level of the water surface in 
the boiler. A part of the upper head of the 
boiler, 4 feet in diameter, is depressed 1 1 inch- 
es, at which level it receives the upper ends of 
the tubes, thus forming, as it were, within the 
steam chamber, a cylindrical hot air chamber, 
extending from the -tubes to the top of the 
boiler, of the dimensions just indicated, and 



communicating directly with the smoke stack, 
which latter is enlarged near its base, and ap- 
propriately attached to the cylindrical sides of 
the hot air chamber. This attachment is such 
that the smoke stack can be removed at 
pleasure, upon which the upper ends of the 
tubes will be exposed to view, and being thus 
easily accessible, they can be taken out and 
replaced with new tubes with the utmost 
facility, when repairs are required. An im- 
portant improvement in the boiler, it is believ- 
ed, has thus been effected in the Arabian en- 
gine. The diameter of the steam cylinders is 
12 inches, and their depth, or length of stroke, 
is 22 inches. The power is transmitted through 
similar gear to a separate shaft, and thence to 
all the road wheels of the engine, as in the 
Traveller, In the Traveller, the springs are 
uuderneath the side pieces of the frame, but in 
the Arabian, this fixture is improved, the springs 
beinff now placed above the frame, as in the 
Eln^Tish plan. The valve gear for reversing 
motion has likewise been advantageously 
modified in ihe Arabian, being now such that 
the effort apnlied to shift the cam frames from 
one cam to the other, operates simultaneously 
and alike upon both ends ot the frame, effect- 
ing tbe object with more certainty and des- 
patch. Improvements have, moreover, been 
made in the fastenings, connections, and rub- 
bing parts of these machines, at once securing 
to the new engines superior stability and dura- 
tion. 

Improvements of some value have also been 
matured and adopted, having regard to the 
economy of steam. In the Arabian, the steam 
is conveyed to the working cylinders by pass- 
ing it down inside the boiler, to the parts in 
contact with the cylinders, whence the steam 
is conveyed into the cylinders with the least 
loss from condensation. The waste steam, in 
its transmission from the cylinders to the fan- 
wheel, is made to pass in a hollow belt en- 
circling the boiler, in which belt, the water 
pipes leadins from the supply pumps are en- 
closed, and likewise make an entire circuit oi 
the boiler, by which arrangement a portion ot 
the heat of the waste steam is transferred to 
the water in the tubes, and with the water,is 
impelled into the boiler. The fan-wheel, upon 
the vanes of which the waste steam acts, is so 
contrived and fixed, that the whole or any part 
of such steam, at pleasure, can be made to 
propel the fan, thus enabling ihe attending 
engineer to control the blast, and by that means 
to regulate the heat of the fire, so as to gene- 
rate the quantity of steam required by the 
emergency. 

Hitherto, the successful combustion ot 
Anthracite coal in locomotive engines has 
been attained only upon the Bahimore and 
Ohio Railroad, in Cooper's tubular boiler, as- 
sisted by an artificial blast ; and such a blast 
is made with the utmost economy, by means 
of the fan-wheel driven by the directly applied 
power of the waste steam, or the steam after 
it has performed its office as a prime mover 
within the cylinders. This manner of creat- 
ing the blast is an invention of Phineas Davis, 
to whom a patent has issued. 
''In relation to the adopted improvements in 
the boiler, it mav be stated that the compara- 
tively inaccessible position of (he tubes in the 
Traveller engine would render their repair 
difficult, and as these repairs must become 
inevitable, a change in tne tubular arrange- 
ment, giving more facility of approach^ was 
desirable. The suggestion at first presented 
went to an elongation of the tubes to the 
upper head of the-boiler : a bold, and perhaps 
hazardous step, since so considerable a portion 
of. their lengtn would be above the water, and 
be surrounded only by steam. To attain the 
object of accessibility, and yet avoid the risk 
alluded to^ determined the. depressed position 
of that portion of the head of the boiler in 
which the tubes are inserted, and being of less 
diameter than before, passing through 24 inch' 
es of water, having only about 7 inches ofl 



their length above the plane of the water, and 
that enveloped in steam,' sudden injury from 
intense heat is not experienced : much of the 
heat is parted with below the steam chamber, 
and within it the ebullition of the water acts 
as a further protection to the tubes. 

Whilst the size of the fireplace and the ex- 
ternal dimensions in the boiler in the Arabian, 
differ immaterially from the corresponding 
parts of the Atlniuic and Traveller engines, 
there has been a decided improvement in the 
external appearance generally of the new en- 
gines, every part being now more tastefully 
formed and arranged. For these useful, and 
at the same time pleasing, yet not costly, em- 
bellishments of the engines, as well as of the 
coaches, we are much indebted to the talents 
and refined taste of John H. B. Latrobe, 

The quantity of fire surface, or area exposed 
10 radiant heat, in the Arabian, is about 30^ 
square feet, and the area in the tubes in con- 
tact with the heated air that passes through 
them, is 304^ square feet, amounting, in all, to 
335 square feet of fire surface. With a boiler 
and fireplace so arranged and furnished, the 
generation of steam is sufficiently rapid and 
voluminous to supply the cylinders, enlarged 
as they are, to 12 inches diameter, with a 22 
inch stroke, at a pressure of 50 lbs. upon the 
circular i^ch, and for any velocity upon the 
road that will be convenient, as is evident 
from an experiment, in which this engine con. 
veyed at the rate of 11^^ miles per hour, on a 
level pan of the road, a train weighing, in« 
eluding cars, but excluding the weight of the 
engine and tender, 112 tons 18 cwt. 1 qr. the 
supply of steam being redundant, and pressure 
50 lbs. to the circular inch. With this load, 
the engine advanced, but at a diminished 
speed, to the summit of 10 feet high in the 
deep cut, upon the railway, ascending at the 
rate of 17 feet per mile ; and curved with a 
radius rather less than 1000 feet. 

The entire weight of the Arabian, with its 
complement of fuel and water in the boiler, is 
7^ tons ; of which there rests upon the forward 
pair of wheels 3 tons 17 cwt., and upon the 
after pair 3 tons 13 cwt. The distribution of 
the weight is^ therefore, judicious, and the en- 
gine will be less injurious to the railway than 
the Traveller, weighing 7 tons 11 cwt. 2 qrs., 
in which 4 tons 1 1 cwt. 3 qrs. are placed upon 
the forward wheels, and 2 tons 19 cwt. 3 qrs., 
upon the hinder wheels. It will be noticed, 
that whilst the Arabian is of less weight than 
the Traveller, by only 1 cwt. 2 qrs., yet no one 
wheel of the Arabian bears upon the railway 
with as much weight as a single wheel of the 
Traveller, by 7 cwt. 1 qr. 14 lbs. This equa- 
lization of weight upon all the wheels is a 
manifest improvement in the Arabian, where 
the adhesion of the, weight of the whole en- 
gine call be employed in the traction : and it 
is believed that more than two tons weight 
should not be allowed to bear upon the rail 
through, one wheel, however high may be the 
degree of perfection aimed at in the construc- 
tion of the wheel or of the railway, whilst if 
either is less substantial, the weight should, 
if possible, be less than 2 tons, or not exceed- 
ing 1^ tons. 

The Arabian is beautiful in appearance, and 
excellent in performance^ having a power ol 
steam and of traction, leaving nothing furthei 
on that score to desire. This engine was put 
upon the road, for the first time, about the 14tb 
of July last, and very soon a crank gave way 
from a fiaw, until then unperceived ; on th 
defect being repaired, the engine was directed 
to the service of daily leading the Fre*''^ 
train of passenger coaches betwec 
and the planes at Parr's Ridx^' 
about 41 miles, going *»' ' 
making about 82 mile 
the Arabian was st* 
the honor to submit 
engine, dated the 
present year, in w 
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engine had then performed upwards of 40 trips 
to and from plane No. 1, having run about 
3500 miles with passenger trains without the 
loss of a trip, and ^without any repairs. In 
the same successful manner, were completed 
51 trips, when in returning upon the 5i2d, and 
after running 4200 miles without any repair, 
the engine was thrown from the road upon 
the fracture of a flange caused by impingement 
against a stone. The Traveller engine was 
then placed in the line for a day or two, until 
the Mercury, an entirely new engine, was 
placed upon the road, when the latter super- 
seded the former in this service. The Ara- 
bian was soon repaired and again placed upon 
the road. 

From what has been related, it will appear 
that the Company had fully succeeded in pro- 
curing the construction, in this country, of 
locomotive steam engines fitted to use Anthra- 
cite coal as the fuel,) and capable of plying 
successfully upon a railway having quickly 
turning curves, upon radii even so small as 
400 feet ; that these engines have all the power 
requisite upon railways, and that they appear 
to be substantial and durable. No further 
achievement in this branch might, therefore, 
seem practicable or even desirable. It is 
however, believed, that a conclusion to this 
effect would be precipitate, if not erroneous. 
True, we can employ any of the usual kinds 
of fuel, wood, coal, coke, and do now use 
Anthracite alone; we generate a superabun. 
dance of steam ; we have power in abundance, 
and have speed at command ; the machinery 
is beautiful and works admirably ; yet, have 
we not more steam, more power, a greater 
Weight of engine, than is requisite for the 
conveyance of passengers ? We have. The 
question, however, is, whether an engine of a 
weight no more than sufficient in point of 
cihetion for this purpose, and weihging only 
6, or at the utmost 6^ tons, can be construe tea, 
having at the same time, sufficient strength 
aid durability of parts, and a capacity to 
furnish steam enough to maintain a propei 
rate of speed. To ascertain this point, it is in 
contemplation to plan an engine, geared as 
the Arabian is, but with parts diminished in 
size to the greatest extent consistent with the 
proper degrees of power. When this plan shall 
be perfected, with every reasonable prospect 
of success in the valuable qualities aimed at, 
a practical trial of it in the construction and 
use of an engine|will bj recommended. Mean- 
while, as engines of the description recently 
made, and in progress of construction, appear 
to be of excellent quality, and, in the transit of 
commodities, will, from their great power of 
steam and adhesion, be most economical, no 
intention is entertained of recommending any 
relaxation in the business of their fabrication 
at present. At the same time, seeing a possi- 
bility that lighter engines may be made suc- 
cessful in the passenger service, and well 
knowing that such will be les» injurious to the 
rails, and to the wheels, an anxiety is felt not 
to lose sight of the project of a more compWte 
adaptation of the weight to the strength of the 
resistins^ materials. 

Coaches for passengers have claimed the 
serious attention of the engineers and officers 
of this Company within the past year : and it 
has been found, on trial, that a coach upon 
eight wheels is easier, and every way more 
comfortable, to the passengers, cheaper in cost 
of construction and repairs, and less injurious 
to the railway, in proportion to the number of 
persons carried, the motion being more smboth 
and steady than those of four wheels. When 
eight wheels are employed, each end of the 
coach is supported by a frame having four 
wheels, the two pairs^of which may be as near 
together as will permit the flanges of the 
wheels, two and two, to revolve, witnout beins: 
in contact with each other. In this way each 
set of four wheels will traverse a curved road 
easier than when the axles are further apart, 
as they necessarily must be in a coach with 



only four wheels. The coach has strong side 
frames of wood, plated with iron, and rests 
with bolsters upon the wheel frames, to which 
it is attached by means of a ro9e or centre 
bolt, permitting each set of wheels to assume, 
independent of the other, any direction the 
road may require. These coaches may have 
apartments to contain from 8 to 12 persons 
each, whilst the number of apartments in a 
coach may be 3, 4, or even 5. Coaches with 
eicrht wheels will be safer from accident, it is 
believed, than with four wheels ; in fact, they 
are much more convenient and appropriate, in 
all respects, for railway conveyance ; and 
this kind of coach has accordingly been 
adopted. 

Steel springs are still being placed upon the 
burthen cars as well as upon tne coaches, and 
with evident economy in every respect. 

Wheels of cast iron upon the cars of bur- 
then, as well as upon the coaches, have stood 
the test of experience, and have come up to 
our most sanguine expectations. This des- 
cription of road wheels has, in a word, been 
entirely successful. The method of comple- 
ting the chilling process b)r means of the in- 
troduction of a malleable iron ring into the 
casting, mentioned in the last annual report 
as invented by Phineas Davis, has been suc- 
cessful. At first the ring was found to have 
been placed too near the face of the wheel, and 
the consequence was, that the thinness of the 
chilled metal caused it to give way from the 
action upon the iron rail. To remedy this 
defect, the ring was made of rather smaller 
wire, and, in casting, was removed further 
from the face of the wheel ; this modification 
proved altogether successful, and the most 
economical wheel possible for railroads has 
thus been perfected. The wheels for burthen 
cars and for coaches are cast in the same chill, 
and are 30 inches in diameter, with IS arms. 
The ring is of round wire half an inch in 
diameter, and it does not approach nearer to 
the face of the wheel than half an inch. The 
wheel of the burthen car weighs 332 lbs., 
and of the passenger coach 360 lbs. In the 
cast iron wheel of three feet diameter, for the 
locomotive engine, the size and position of the 
malleable ring has not yet been satisfactorily 
determined. In the wheels of this kind last 
put in use, and within a few days past, the 
ring is of less thickness than previously used, 
being reduced from } to J of an inch, at the 
same time that it has been placed further from 
the flange, and ^ of an inch further from the 
face of the wheel, being now J instead of ^ an 
inoh from the exterior of the rim. It was 
found that with the larger ring lying under the 
coned part, next to the .base of the flange, 
having the chilled metal only ^ an inch in 
thickness, immediately over the ring, the rim 
cracked, and by degrees gave way, to the great 
injury of the wheel, and in one instance so 
weakened it, that, upon striking a stone, the 
flange gave way. This was the casualty in 
which the Arabian engine was thrown from 
the road, as already mentioned. Previous to 
this occurrence, symptoms of defect in the 
face of those- wheels had been observed, and 
was attributed to the true cause, being the 
same as had been efiectually remedied in the 
wheels of the cars and coaches, and engine 
wheels were immediately cast, containing a 
ring of smaller diameter, placed further from 
the face of the wheel and from the flange. It 
is believed, that this arrangement and change 
ot size of the ring will obviate the recur- 
rence of the defect that had been experienced. 
Other and further precautions, however, to 
strengthen and render more durable the en- 
gine wheels, have been matured, and will be 
adopted in all future castings of them, and it 
is not doubted that the cast iron wheel of not 
more than S'J inches diameter can be made 
secure, and safely used upon tho engines, as 
has that description of wheel, 30 inches in 
diameter, been most successfully upon the 
cars and coaches. Nor will the duration of 



the cast|wheel be less than was estimated in 
my report upon the Washington Lateral Rail- 
road. I am happy further to add, in this 
place, my conviction that the estimates for 
the construction of that road, and for the cost 
of the motive power and machinery upon it, 
will not be transcended. 

Patterns for the cast iron fastenings of the 
rails, and for the turn-outs upon the lateral 
road, are in progress of completion, under the 
immediate care of the assistant engineer of 
machinery, Ross Winans, with whose assis- 
tance, these fixtures, and the form of the rail, 
have been matured. The turn-outs will be 
such as are best calculated to facilitate the 
passings of locomotive engines. 

As regards the (business of transit and of 

revenue within the year, upon the Baltimore 

and Ohio Railrofl^d, I refer to the report which 

will be made by the able and veiy vigilant 

Isuperintendent of ^transportation, Wuliam 

IWoodville. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. KviGHT, Chief Engineer. 



A Few War€h in Behalf of MathemeOicat 

8ct€ince* 

[From the London Mechanics* Magazine.] 

Mb. Editob, — Will you permit a foreign* 
er (a Swiss) to make a few remarks on Mr* 
ChevertonV article on the value and impor* 
tance of mathematical science. 

In the first place I must state, that had it 
not been for the false aspersions he has 
heaped upon some of the most illustrious of 
my countrymen, and more particularly on 
that excellent man Euler^ I should have left 
him to enjoy all the honors and benefits that 
may arise to him from the said article. 

In the first observation he makes upon 
Euler, he says, '< the most valuable method 
of determining the longitude was at last ac* 
complished through practical means, and by 
practicfal men. Euler aimed to produce an 
achromatic lens as well as Dollond, but it 
was the latter who succeeded ; and their re. 
spective modes of proceeding mark lK>th tb* 
character and comparative value of their ef- 
forts." 

Well, in all this there is, perhaps, nothing 
ver)^ extraordinary (upon the supposition 
that Mr, Cheverton's statement is true.) Eu- 
ler belonged to that useless race of men 
called mathematicians (according to the 
Chevertonian philosophy), and Mr. Dollond 
(Mr. John Dollond I presume he means) 
was certainly a first rate optician ; not only 
so, but also (niuch to his discredit, no doubt,) 
a clever mathematician, and an able astro- 
nomer. - 

Mr. James Gregory, professor of mathe- 
matics in St. Andrew's, as it appears from 
his " Optica Promola," showed how a teles, 
cope with specula might be constructed ; but 
this unfortunate mathematician being neither 
an artist, nor having any turn for practical 
mechanics, was himself incapable of realiz- 
ing bis own invention by an actual construe* 
lion; altliough he had demonstrated that to 
form a perfect image of the object the spe- 
culum must have the form of a parabola* I 
might here, Mn Editor, pause to inquire 
whether the arts or science at this perit>d 
were in advance : but the question would 
carry its answer along with it. The ujafor* 
tunate Gregory could not find a single art- 
ist in his own counfr}' that could grind a spe- 
culum for him. . Poor Scotland ! this appears 
to be a stain u}>on your escutcheon. But 
why, it may be usked, did not Gregory w* 
ply to some of the English artists ? Tm 
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answer is easily given. Tliey were not, at 
this period, one jot far^iier advanced in the 
arts than their northern neighbors. 

Soon after the period just alluded to, the 
immortal Newton found himself compelled 
to relinquish for a time his philosophical pur. 
suits, and betake himself to the mechanical 
art of grinding specula. His first attempt 
was to construct a reflecting telescope ac: 
cording to the principles of his friend Gre- 
gory, that is, with a parabolic speculum. In 
Siis, however, he did not succeed ; but he 
succeeded in making two reflectors with his 
own hands, which he presented to the Royal 
Society in 1672,. the great speculums of 
both being of a spherical figure, although 
be. was fully aware of the superiority of the 
pan^olic form. During the interval he was 
employed in making his reflectors, he tried 
his hands upon constructing a refracting tel- 
escope which had been., prepared by De^r 
cartes, the object of which was to grind the 
2sfises into one of the figui'^s of a conic sec 
tion ; and when employed in this pursuit, he 
laade his grand discovery of the various re- 
frangibility of the rays of light, from which 
be concluded, that the errors arising from 
the spherical figure of the lens were small 
in comparison with those which arose from 
refrangibility. He therefore gave up the at- 
tempt of constructing refracting telescopes, 
considering that the divergency of the rays 
of light, arising from the diflTerence of their 
refrangibility, was always in proportion to 
the refracting jiowers of the meilium. lo 
consequence of this opinion of Sir Isaac 
Newton respecting refracting telescopes, all 
attempts, to construct them free from the ef- 
fects of refrangibility were, for a period of 
nearly seventy years, laid aside. However, 
some time about the year 1753, Mr. John 
DoUond, after many optical experiments, 
discovered that the refractions of two prisms, 
when made of different kinds of glass, 
aught be equal,, and that the diflTerence of 
their refrangibility might be considerable; 
and that there might be equal divergency 
with different degrees of refraction; in 
abort, that refractiou might be produced 
without colors. Acting from these princi- 
pies, Mr. DoHond was the first artist that 
produced a correct achromatic refracting 
telescope. And here I will ask Mr. Chev- 
•rton, if the odium, which he attaches to £u- 
ler on this head, ought not on all these ac- 
counts to have been fathered upon Newton ? 

I wait for his reply. I have lots more in 
store for him. 

I am sir, yours, 4kc, 

Lew^sFrbnd. 
SL John's Wood, Aug. 9, 1834. 

A Few MoT^ Wards in Behalf of Mathemati- 

cdl Science, 

[From tbe London Mtehanics* Magazine.] - 

Mr. EnrroB, — -As I find I must be absent 
from London for two or three weeks, I will 
not have an opportunity during that time, of 
..continuing my appeal in behalf of mathema- 
.tical science ; and as my last short article 
wiH hardly be a mouthful for your highly 
ffifted correspondent, Mr. Cheverton, I beg 
leave to give him one morsel more before t 
takt my departure. 

Lbwis Frbivd. 

St. jQhn's Wood, Aug. 17, 1884. 

Notwithstanding the opinion expressed by 
Bir I. Newton on the eff^ects of refrangibility 



on the refracting telescope, Euler, it appears, 
(although a rigid disciple of the Newtonian 
philosophy,) was not satisfied ; for we find 
|that in 1747 he tried to prove the possibili- 
ty of destroying the effects of colors on the 
focal image, by imitating the structure of 
the eye, which he considered to be the most 
perfect of all optical instruments.* He 
proposed to construct a convex lens, having 
its cavity filled with water, from which he 
expected to produce distinct vision, freed 
from the effects of refrangibility, and also 
from the aberration produced by the spheri- 
cal figure of the lens. He, however, -^'d 
not altogether succeed — ^in all probabi 
for the same cause that Gregory failed, i. 
truth, he was not a practical optician ; pure 
intellect was tfte region of all his specula- 
tions. In 1752, Mr. John Dollond commu- 
nicated to the Royal Society of London, a 
paper endeavoring to show that the princi. 
pies advanced by Euler were quite at vari- 
ance witli those deduced from Sir I. New- 
ton's experiments on the refrangibility of 
light ; although, at the same time, it was 
doubtful if either the one or the other of 
their theories were consonant with the laws 
of nature. On this subject the scientific 
world were much divided in their opinions. 
At last Mr. Dollond, in order to satisfy him- 
self, had recourse to experiments, the re- 
sult of which was, that he found that he was 
wrong himself, and that Euler was right. 
Beings thus cured of his former prejudices, 
although not liking the expedient of enclos- 
ing water in the lens, he at last, afler four 
or five years of fatiguing research, succeed- 
ed in constructing an achromatic refracting 
telescope, in the way mentioned ip my fire:t 
article. And here, Mr. Editor, I cannot help 
thinking, that.although Euler did not succeed, 
still the discoveries he made as to the method 
of destroying the errors arising from the ef. 
fects of colors on the extremities of the fo- 
cal image were the means of directing Mr. 
Dollond in his construction of the first re- 
fracting telescope, which he produced in the 
year 1757. However, be that as it may, he 
was more fortunate than Mr. James Grego- 
ry ; he lived to see, and was one of the first 
to congratulate Mr. Dollond on his great 
achievement. He was too much of a sago 
to indulge in any peevish reflections on this 
seeming triumph of Mr. Dollond. Differ- 
ent was the fate of Mr. James Gregory : he 
did not live to see a construction of his re- 
flector, according to his own principles, al- 
though Newton with his own hands had at- 
tempted it. However, in 1794, Mr. James 
Short, a first rate artist, and highly celebra- 
ted for his mathematical and astronomical at- 
tainments, succeeded in constructing a tel- 
escope according to the principles of the 
first inventor. 

What Mr. Cheverton means when he says 
that th^ most valuable method of determin- 
ing the longitude is by means of the tele- 
scope constructed upon the principles of Mr. 
Dollond, I am at a loss to guesis. Does he 
mean that of finding the longitude at sea?f 
If so, I am compelled to inform him that he 
knows nothing about the matter. Hadley's 
reflecting quadrant and sectant, as improved 
by Ramsden's dividing engine, must rank as 



* I do not know what Ealer*e opinion on this bead 
might havn been 19 yean afterwaida, when, unfortunately 
fbrhimflaljfand eeience, he became totally blind-. 

t The writer of thk article has had considerable prac 
tice, both at lea and land, in taking and working lunar ob 
eervatidiia. 



one of tho greatest mechanical discoveries 
that ever was made in aid of nautical (or, I 
might add, practical,) astronomy. It is now 
universally used at sea for determining the 
longitude. While mentioning the names of 
Doliond, Short, Hadley, and Ramsden, those 
of Graham and Bird ought not to be forgot- 
ten ; they equally distinguished themselves 
in their various ir.cchanical and optical dis- 
coveries. The only charge that can be 
brought against them that can diminish their 
reputation in Mr. Cheverton's estimation, is 
chat they were all more or less addicted to 
the useful studies of geometry and astron- 
omy. Indeed, I have heard that one of 
them (whose name perhaps it would be im- 
proper to mention) indulged himself in the 
sinful practice of acquiring a knowledge of 
the higher analysis. 

I shall have yet something further to say 
at a future opportunity ; meanwhile, I beg to 
subscribe myself, Mr. Editor, your very obe- 
dient servant, Lewis Freno. 

Mechaivic PowERS.^^An experiment was 
made at Brussels on the 16th, at the house 
of the mechanician Lemaire, rue de TEsky* 
lier, No. 10, with a machine moved by^a-'' 
force not hitherto employed in mechanics^ 
That force is Galvanism, which developes 
the magnetic property of iron. The new 
machine is composed of a flying {volant) ho- 
rizontal wheel of copper, in the plane of 
which is placed a bar of iron, rendered mag. 
netic by a galvanic pile. The bar carries 
round the wheel between two fixed magnets, 
but as soon as the ends of the bar reach the 
points of equilibrium, the electric current 
changes its relations, and replaces by re- 
pulsion the attraction which directs the bar. 
The latter, in consequence of the accelera- 
ted motion it has acquired, passes the posi- 
tion of equilibrium, and continues its rota- 
ry motion in the same direction. The ex- 
perimont had complete success. The ma- 
chine moved upwards of an hour, and its 
accelerated motion excited hopes that it may 
be ere long employed to move considerable 
masses. The great magnetic energy given 
to magnetism by a galvanic current is al- 
ready well known, and be that, however, as 
it may, mechanics will henceforth be in pos- 
session of a new power. The machine, 
constructed with great care and success by 
Lemaire, was the invention of a Professor 
of Brussels, M. Guillery. — [Courrier Fran- 
caise, Aug. 4, 1834.] 

It may be made a question, whether the 
machine put into operation at Brussels can, 
with strict pro])riety, be designated a new 
mechanic power, whatever may be the use- 
ful purposes to which it may be applied. The 
latter is, indeed, the only important subject ot 
inquiry as regards that or any other inven 
tion or discovery. 

Is there not a real and long known me- 
chanic power, which has yet never been 
enumerated amongst those so entitled ? We 
answer, there is such a power, and it is the 
pendulum. And more, the pendulum is the 
power of all others by which the greatest 
Weight can be raised and moved by the least 
force. In many situations also, the pendu- 
lum could be applied to ffreat effect, as, for 
instance, in stone quarries, in warehouses, 
to facilitate innu^nerable operations, in the 
lading and unlading vessels at wharves, &c. 

Though simple in itself, very few persons 
reflect that in moving a pendulum, every 
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point in it is actually raised, as the axis is a 
radius of a circle, the centre of which is the 
point of suspension. The pendulum again 
is a power admitting the aid indefinitely of 
accelerated motion, admitting, however, that 
moving on the principle of the sling, as the 
motion would be accelerated, a centrifugal 
force would be produced in direct ratio with 
the rapidity given to the machine. 

These hints on the pendulum are thrown 
out as recalled to the mind of the writer 
when translating the account of the Belgian 
machine, and may have been, and probably 
actually have been, suggested by others, as 
the subject seems t«o obvious not to have oc- 
cupied minds engaged on the subject of me- 
chanic forces. — ^Nat. Intel.] 

To the Editor of the N, F. American : 

The prftcticability and safety of navigating oar 
coast by steam, being fully established by the sac. 
cess of the Una of Steamers between this port and 
Charleston. I beg, tbroagh the medium of your 
Journal, to call pablic attention to the immediate ior- 
mation of a line between New York and New Or- 
lears, via the isthmus of Florida, by which the mails 
and passengers can to transported in nine days from 
port to port. 

Two separate companies have already been start, 
•d, one in Boston, the other in Savannah, with the 
intention of applying next winter to the Assembly 
of Florida, for an act of incorporation to construct 
a Railroad from the St. John*s of Mexico. It will 
require time to construct a railroad ; and the dis- 
tance by land is so short, that the line might at once 
be formed, by placing post coaches and horses on 
the road across the Isthmus, which would run over 
a high dry ridge, and would be made at an expense 
of $50 to $100 per mile ; and from much converse, 
tion with merchants of New Orleans and Savannah, 
I feel authorized to say, that provided the whole 
line is arranged, the former will provide steamers 
to run between the Savannah and New Orleans, and 
the latter transport the mail and the passengers from 
the Savannah to the St. John's River in a steamer, 
and provide post coaches to take them across the 
Isthmus. 

The communication between New York and 
Charleston is already established, and materials ex. 
ist for the formation of the remainder of the line, 
if brought together : and in the hopes that some, 
thing may be done at once to connect this city with 
the Great Cotton Market of the South, I annex the 
outlines of the proposed route. Yours, 

New York, Uth Nov.y 1834. R. P. 

Memo, of propoeed route. 



New York to Charleston, 
Charleston to Savannah, 
Savannah to forks of Black 

Creek, (tributary to the St. 

John's River,) 

Navigable for Steamers of 
the largest class. 
Forks of Black Creek to 

Suwannee river on Gulf of 

Mextco, 

A harbor has lately been 
discovered at the mouth of 
the Suwannee admitting ves. 
•els of 12 or 14 ft. draught. 
Suwannee river to New Or- 
leans 



mties. 
650 
90 



210 



houre, 
90 
12 



30 



50 



12 



500 
1500 
Or 



72 
216 



9 days. 

There are converient bays every 30 or 40 miles 
all along the Gulf of Mexico, which would afford 
safe harbors of Refuge in case of storm* 

Railroad Accident and escape from Danger. — ^The 
Gaxette mentions that on Tuesday afternoon, the 
half past two o'clock far from Newark, was driven. 



by the carelessness of the driver, into the aperbore 
occasioned by opening the drawer of the bridge 
over the Tassaick, for a vessel to pass, with a con. 
cuseion that injured many of thu passengers, about 
twenty incumber, severely. Fortunately, the frame 
work of the bridge sustained the car, and probabjy 
saved tho lives of many, as the distance the horses 
were precipitated was about twenty feet or more. 
The escape is almost mi rsoulottr,and there should be 
some regulation as to opening the drawer at this 
bridge, as the declivity is aumcient lo very much 
increase the speed or velocity of the^sar- 

[From the Baltimore American.] 

The investigation which has been made in refer, 
ence to the late outrage and murders on the line of 
the Washington Railroad have led to the arrest of 
several persons, but nothing has yet transpired 
which implicates any one in the deed of blood.— 
From the number of persons concerned in it, — 
from twenty to thirty have been^een in and about 
the shanty at the time of the murders, — there is 
hardly a possibility that the miscreants can escape 
detection. 

From the Gazette we learn thAt on Saturday night 
the rioters forcibly entered a tavern kept by Mr*. 
Harrison, 18 1 miles on the Washington turnpike, 
usually called the half-way, of which they kept pos- 
session, appropriating to their own use every thing 
which they wished. Another party broke into Mr. 
Wheelock's store, one mile this side of Mrs. Harri- 
son's, and took away all the goods which they could 
find, the larger quantity having been previously re. 
moved by the owner. 

The citizens of Ann Arundel county have met at 
Waterloo, and have established a gua^d to assist in 
keeping the peace, which, with the effort of private 
individuals and other measures now in progress, it is 
thought will restore tranquility. 

P. S. — The last accounts, — received since the 
above was in type,— represented that the infatuated 
wretches at the scene of the' late outrage continued 
in a state of high and violent excitement, and oeiijai 
determined to set at defiance all restraint or law.-;- 
They have now become the terror of the su'rrouoding 
country, and there ne longer remains any question 
but that the most prompt and efficient measures have 
become indispensable for their apprehension and pun- 
ishment. 

A detachment from the Light Brigade, with Cap- 
uin Bouldin's troop of the Third Brigade, under the 
command of Lieut. Col. Campbell, has been ordered 
to the Washington Railroad, and will leave the depot 
in Charles street at 9 o'4:lock (or soon after) this 
morning. 

It is hoped that the companies detached will be 
full and there is no doubt that the service for which 
they are detailed wtJl be well performed. 

ScuLPTVRB. — The eyes of amateurs have been 
lately agreeably directed to an excellent bust of the 
venerable John Watts by Huohbs, exhibited for a 
few days past in the Exchange ; and we have now to 
mention that Foazsz has (through the liberality of 
Mr. George RapoUe of this city) just completed a 
work, which, though unambitious of its kind, is yet 
one of the most tasteful and delicately finished pro. 
ductions of his chisel . 

It is a monument erected in Grace Church to the 

lamented Mr. Golden, bearing upon it a fine medal- 

lion likeness of that distinguished citiaen, and graced 

with the following inscription : 

To llie memory of 

For8<*verftl years Ma>or ol Uitu citv, ■ Senator of this Stoto, 

And oneol Ita renresentatfvu) in llie Coogrcn of the U. 8. 

HUulents tnd public services added a lustre to these and miiny 

other honors and trusts bestowed upon him by his native city. 

He was alike eminent for IcKhl leaming and eloquence, 

for ardent love and pursuit of general sclenco, 

and for successful application of all his acquirements 

to the best interests of his coumry. 

As his philanthropy and patriotism 

commanded liie confidence And attaclinicnt of his 

fellow cltiasens; 



so his ^indnsss, Iranliness, and generosity, 

m the warn aflisctions of his family ana nunerous firlenc 

By one of whom, who, having wfuiesssd most nearly, 



can best cstlniatu hts worth, 
this HoaumeDt Iseieeted. 



Earthquake in Santa Martha. — Advices from An. 
gesture give some particulars of tho destruction 
of Snnta Martha by eariliquako, . respecting 
which so many reports have been, current. They 



five shocks of earthquake, bad canoed a part of i 
town to be submerged. Almost all the baildings 
had been destroyed, both great and small, bat it warn 
not supprsed the loss of life had been great, as tha 
population had fled to the woods by which the ear* 
rounding heights were covered. Soma few haneaa 
remained atanding amang the mass of rain, bat the 
whole neighborhood was one scene of desolation 
and misery, and the inhabitants depending upon 
chance fbr a precarious subsistence. 



are furnished by advices irom Cnraccas* which men- 
tionthat at the latter end of May the eruption of a 
frightful volcano, preceded and succeded by forty- ||nuav they need only to say so ; « burst of ooelaoift* 



TiMPiKANoi Socirriis akd TuirSBANCI 
FoaM which have produced so vast an araouot of 
unquestionable ^ood in this country, where firal 
they were seriously uiidertaken, are, we are glad to 
find, making their way successfully in England.— 
It is another inatidlment paid of the debt we owe to 
the mother country. Tor the many benefits derived 
from her precepts, and her example ; that we hc9e 
thus given her the theory and the practice of Tenpe 
ranee Socitios. 

We have before us some letters and atatemeiMs oft 
this subject, .from Birmingham, which, as moat of 
our readers know is a large manufacturing ettjr of 
England, very populoua*. and the naass of its popula- 
tion operatives. Subject ae this mass is to be thrown 
out of employment by any checks or disastera ia 
trade, and^-by reason of great competition and of 
the mischievous construction of the poor laws, which 
have been perverted to aopport able bodied workinf 
men, instead of the cripple, tho aged, or the infirm- 
receiving in the beat times barely wages enough to 
support life — it will be ftt once perceived that to such 

population the temptaiiona to intempeFance aa 
drowning for a time at least the sense of suffenns 
and the hopelessness of want, must be very power* 
ful. If then the voice of the advocate of temperance 
can be made to prevail there— end the aocertained 
facts be circulated which prove that strong drinks 
are more fatal to comfort, health and happineas, than 
even the lowest wages — a great atep will be already 
gained in the good cause. That such is actually the 
case now in Birmingham, will be gathered from the 
extract we- subjoin : 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Chapman, dated Bir. 
mingham, 27th Auruet. 
I have already told you, that Mr. Livesey's ad. 
mirable lecturea had made a deep impreasion, ami 
from what I had heard, I suggested the pnAMHty^ 
that if some mechanics, pupils of Mr. Livesey, 
and accuatomed to discussion from, Presion, were to 
come here, our men might catch the flame, and then 
we might go on with our own lamps. A few friende 
met, and ai length we agreed to try the efl^ect. Mr. 
Livesey so* it us a blacksmith, a sboemltke'' and tai- 
lor, and what between the fire of the blaekemith, 
the awl of the eJioemaker, and the needle of the tmu 
lori Birmingham is in a tremendous atorm. Onr 
friends commenced on Tuesday evening, the 12tk 
inataot, at the large chapel^ in Livery street, whioh 
we engaged for the occasio/i. Here, also, on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday evenings to crowded 
meetings of mechanics, did onr Temperance herooa 
defend themselves against all gainaayers. They 
are advocates of the most exclusive system a Reeh* 
bite could desire ; they touch ** neither wine nor 
strong drink.** After all this, I hoped, though not 
confidently, that we had gained a point, and I ven- 
tured to give notice on Friday evening, (as our Proa- 
ton friends were to return next day^) that the Bir- 
mingham mechanics should have an opptfrtuntty of 
trying their skill on the following Tuesday evening ; 
when the eveniiig arrived, the chapel was crowdedy 
and after having perauaded one mechanic to take die 
Chair, and anorber to commence addressing the an- 
dience, we soon got to work, and a glorioijis night it 
was. I had adopted this plan before, telling tha 
men.Chat it was their meeting, they should have a 
mechanic in the Chair, which was adopted eadt 
night. My old friend jBrtttein, whoae intet eating 
leuer you must have seen, presided the first night ; 
on another, a notorious but reformed dnmkard, a 
razor grinder, was onr Prtteee, and remm'kahly 
well they managed. On another oecaafon a te/fan 
mffit-er, and at another, a tailor* Befure .the meet- 
ing closed on Tuesdoy night, I informed the andi- 
ence, that I bad procured the use of the chapel for 
the week, and if they wished the meetings to conti- 
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•ioD At once settled the pointt end up to Friday 
Dighiitbey have beenlkept up with unabated energy; I 
then poetponed them until yesterday eyening, (Tnea- 
day,) when we had another meeting equally full and 
encouraging. Thia advance ia aacribable to two 
eauada. lat» The searching character of the ad- 
dressea, with respect to the nutrieious qualities of 
air, bf the Preston mechanics ; and 3d, The into 
sest men feel in hearing discussions by those of their 
own claaa. In Lancashire, they now uae a term 
peettUar to themselves ;— they call an ab^tinantt a 
tes-letotfer; that is, he totally abataina from all in- 
toxicating drinks. The pressing of this point, so 
directly crossed the path of our prejudices, that it 
tottfd not but produce discussion, discussion haa 
lead the trial, aod trial to conviction in many, that 
strong drinks are wholly unnecessary. Of course, 
there are conplicating opinions, but not one apologist 
now rises for spirit-drinking I This is a great ad 
vance of public opinion. Still, of course, there are 
many who indulge in this vicious habit ; but tlie 
lime appeara jn^t approaching when drinking to ez 
jceas in public will not be tolerated, and when pri 
vate tippling will have very few admirers. I anti. 
cipate this change from the way in which the Tem. 
perance reform, will probably be ultimately work, 
ad ia England. There ia an energy of character in 
£o|[lish mechanics, which when once roused, is not 
eaaily controlled. Many> et^ents of late have proved 
this. But hitherto, all their movements have been 
accompanied by intemperance, and their efforts have 
beoB directed to the removal of effects, leaving the 
canaea untouched, fiubble after bubble has floated 
before them, and they have as eagerly chased them; 
yet they have not advanced one step ; at least, their 
^ves and childreu are as short of clothes, and their 
eoctages of furniture, as ever. And why this 7 sim- 
ply because, no matter what, their wages were, they 
went in drink ; and for this the Tailor and the Shoe- 
maker contended just as regularly aa the Blacksmith, 
or the Sawyer. Now the following is seen 
through^ The leaven is working ; one workman 
telle another ; the points are discnssed ; but what 
•hance has an emaciated body, aud an empty 
purse with a worthleea character, against health, 
and oomfort, and respectability 7 These are wit- 
nesses, which laugh oppoaition into aothingneas. — 
Bat these witnesses are sure, and they are working 
too : and what master, who pan have a steady, so- 
ber, good workman, will be plagued with a drun- 
hard 7 It is like a smart, active lit^e enemy bau 
taring the hide of an unwieldy antagonist. He 
standa no chance. Now this feeling is precisely 
what has commenced here. It will be carried to 
other large towns by mechanics : and ao spreading 
from one town to another, the cause will advance 
with giant atapa. From the large tow^is, it will drop 
into the small ones ; and from them into the villa, 
ges. In the meantime, the tree will bring its frnit 
to perfection ; end the more it bears, the more it 
will thrive. ' The real property of thia country is 
so great, that it can almost aceompHsh any thing oes- 
siMc^ it haa performed prodigies, while a canker 
worm has been consuming its vitals — while two mtl. 
Uon» of pounds sterling have every week been opent 
or oQcnfUed to the demon IirriMpaaANOB. But 
when this maeUtrom to all prosperity shall cease, 
when popular opinion set in, m another opposite di- 
rection,' who shall tell the effect 7 

The writer then entera into further reasoning on 
the subject, all expressive of his faith that ^* the little 
cloud which has crossed the western ocean, spread 
ingfar and wide, and distilling the, dews of mercy,** 
will prove a mighty instmroent in advancing the 
great cauae so dear alike to humanity and religion. 

In a aubaequent letter of 32d Sept., the same ar 

deat friend of the cause writes, — 

'* Temperance is going on here finely. It is in. 
deed Temperance ! No half way way meaaures will 
do. Our new converts outrun tha old ones, and. the 
old find they must becoma uhtHUunUt >or give it up, 
so far behind does the seal of the Uetotallero leave 
half-meaaure men. By the bye, I am surprized to 
find that our best men are more and more convinced 
that even ale is not necessary, but abeolutely fa^uri. 
otts, though: takeq modarately. They explain the 
objeedoB to it to be, that it prodocea inability to take 
siiflScieot eatablea, particularly al breakfast. Von 
would be delighted to see the energy of our me. 
chanic^a now. They fixed to have two open-air 
meetings yesterday (Sunday) in two of the worst 
parte of the town. Seareely a night now paaaea but 
they have a meeting. ' I have a email atill which I 
carry lo these meetinga and uae in exiractiBg the 
apirit from •!•» ia tha praaaoea of iha paoplat and 



then I bum the Devil. The effect of this is tremen 
dotts.** 

The writer expresses his confidence, that the 

spirit which animate* the mechaaies of Birmingham, 

would aoon extend to other large towns, and thence 

into the villages and hamlets. In conclusion, he re- 

lates the following anecdote : 

At a late and large Temperance meeting, held at 
Livery street Chapel, Birmingham, England, while 
Mr. Chapman tha Secretary waa apeaking, an old 
aoldier who aat before him, interrupted him by call- 
ing out, *^ As kad often provod a gUuit of rum to be a 
good thing ; and that ke kad eerved in the hot and in 
tke cold, partieulttrly m the Indieo.*' <• Very well," 
said Mr. C, *• there are many hare who can recol- 
lect >that when Bonaparte was in Egypt, there was a 
strong force inarched across the Great Deeart of 
Arabia to meet him on the aanda of Egypt.** ** Yes,** 
cried the veteran, " / do for one^ and woo sue who 
leos in that march.'* •« Well then,*' said the Speak. 
er, the meeting riaing in exoitemeat as he proceeded, 
** 1 aak you now, my old friend, whether in conaa- 
quence of the difficulty of carriage, the army, though 
subjected to the severest fatigue and inceasant toil, 
were without any apirit rationa atan7'* ^*Thafe 
truef** cried the veteran. ** Yea,** aaid Mr. C, •* and 
Sir James M'Gregor, the Surgeon General of the 
forces, repeated that the efifoct was sucl*, thatthongh 
the men marched undera burning aun of from 114 to 
118 dog. of Farenheit, tub Indian auict was nsviu 
so HiALTHT.** Thundors of applauae hailed the tes. 
timony ; while a gjieat point was gained in another 
view of the caae. The meeting had before it a living 
witness to the truth of a atatement, which, though 
made without reference to Temperance Societies, 
proves 'beyond the power of contradiction, that the 
principles are as the baaia oi the earth itaelf. 

Might we not here borrow from Birmingham, the 
excellent notion of mechanica meeting, for the dis* 
cussion and advancement of the doctrinea of temper- 
ance 7 In thia way, good men are good cxaraplea, 
although a rolling ocean mtervene, act and react 
upon each other, in the promotion of a great common 
cause. 

Dteeription of Panama* — *< Panama ia principally 
built of stone, stucooed. Tlie houses are apatfioua 
and aubstantial,.and generally three atoriaa in height, 
as the place ia not subject to violent earthquakaa. 
The city bears a look of departed grandeur. The 
chnrchea are spacious, and are built in the fantastic 
style of architecture introduced into Spain by the 
Moors. There are a number of extenaive conventa, 
most ruinous and untenanted. In one of them that 
overlooka the walla of the city and the bay, a few 
salloiv, withered, and melancholy looking nims 
were occasionally to be seen at the windows. The 
Government houses is a fine etone building ; but a 
tank of hewn stone in which a fountain (now dry,) 
formerly played, the broken marble pavement of the 
grand hall, the defaced balustrades of richly carved 
stone, and the once painted ceilings now mouldy 
discolored, and crumbling, only showing in epote 
tracea of the original designs, all tell of deeajr and 
povarty. 

" The general aapect of the city comports with 
the desolate^ sppearance of the public edificea : 
every thing 6as the same look of decay. Graaa 
springs up betWeeu'the stones of. tha pavement ; the 
stucco has fallen in patchea from the walla of the 
houaes ; troops of the black carrion vulture ait rang, 
ed in files along the roofs, or hop'unconcemedly 
about the streets/ ss they are never molested, being 
the only scavengers ; the iahabitante, aallow and 
miseiable from the effects of the noxious climate, 
stroll listlessly along the streets^ or sit in the door, 
ways and balconies dozing away life. Thei city ia 
said to contain seven thousand inhabitanta, of which 
about seven-eighthe %re/ black and brown. No 
aueh thing as a hotel or tavern ia known in the ae. 
cood floor of a bou*a large enough to have quarter- 
ed a regiment. 

** Panama is a walled town ; and that part of the 
walla which borders on the bay, ia very fine maaonry, 
thirty feet broad at the top> forming a beautiful pro- 
meoade, comauiiding a view of the lovely bay, and 
much frequented during the fine season . Very few 
cannon are remaining on the walli, which are tm* 
dernrined in two or three plaeee b)^ the tide. On the 
left of the town atretches a long beautiful beach of 
fine white aand, narrow, and bord.ared by a dense 
thicket of luxuriant foliage, as if vegetation grudged 
space for the flow of the tide. At intervale, the 
thicket ia interrupted hf. the palm; thatched eottaga 
of tha natina^ overahadowed by lofty oocoa nut 



treea, in front and on the right, aa fer aa the eye 
can reach, the bay ia dotted with email, ifreen, fairy- 
looking islands, all together forming a piatara 
whoae beauty I have rarely eeen equalled. The 
pearl fiahery is still pursued in these islaada, aad 
large quantities of beautiful pearia are aimually pro. 
cured. Foreign veeaela are forbidden to touch at 
theae ialanda wiihout special parmiaaion from go- 
vernmetit, under pain of ferfeiture. Green turtle 
are abundant about theae ialanda, but the lalandara 
will not suffer them to be caught»|aa they laaaert 
that the aharka feed on them ; and that, b^ taaaen* 
ing the supply, these voracioua fiah wilhbe rendered 
ravenous, and more likely to attack the divers. Aa 
it is, accidenta happen of)en. The bay ia the reaoit 
ofimmenae flockaof pelicana and other water fowl* 
which find in the abundance of fiah an aaay anbaia. 
tance ; and which, at ^naet, wing their way ia long, 
drawn linea, from the ahore to their rooata in the 
ialanda, and by their noiseleaa and avea fli|^t to 
their plaeee of reat, add to the idea of repoea whieh 
the whole aeene at thia hour so atrongly auggeata.** 
— fTerry'a Travela in South America.] 

Ruooian Turanny, — ^Thoen, Sgrr. 86. ■ - g ei i srai 
Biemaeki,*^u ia our painful task to announce tha 
death of the brave Polish Gaaeral Biernacki, brother 
of the Minister of Finance of the national govern, 
ment. He expired in the Russian dungeons, at 
Zamoac. The name of thia General ought lo bo 
well known in France. He diactngiriahed himaetf 
ia the ware of Italy aad Poland ; he fought ^lantly 
at Trebia bv the aide of Dombrowaki, and m 1819 
he commanded the advanced poata of General Reg. 
nier at Kaliach. In this battle he waa dangeroaa^ 
wounded, and taken prisoner by tha Ruaaiana.--^ 
Joeeph Biernacki appeared again in the revolution of 
1890, and put hiraaelf at the head of a eorpo Jtarmie 
in the district of Kaliach. When the brute foree 
of the Autocrat triumphed ia Poland, the General* 
eaeiag it impoeaibia to eacape, retired to hia aatataa, 
and remained uamoleeted. Ia 1833, Mijor 
Wrinicki, returned to Poland from France. He re. 
mained concealed upon the property of Joeeph Bier. 
oacki. The government having obtained poaseasioa 
of this fact ordered the arreat oi Geaaral Bieraaakit 
and that honorable maa, refnaiag to danoaace tha. 
patriot, waa, by military commiasion, aentenced to 
three yeara' confinement in the dungeona of tha 
fortreaa of Zamoac. He haa fallen a victim to tha 
severity of Rueaia, leaving a wife aad four ehildran 
to deplore hia loaa. M^jor Wrincki waa ahoc aoma 
time ago. 

Important /aaenltON.— Dr. Mijeadie haa made a 
report to the Academic das Sciences npon aa inatru- 
ment invented by Dr. H^riaaon, called the Sphygo. 
mom^tre, which shows the rate of the pulae, ita 
rhythm, and anomaliee. In purauance of the conohi. 
sions of the eminent reporter, the Academy paaaad a 
vote of thanka to the author of thia moat naeful and 
ingenious discovery. "Dt' H^risson haa published a 
memoir, showing the results of his several applica- 
tions of this instrument in studying the diseaae of the 
heart. After aix years of clinical reaearches, aup- 
ported by numeroua anatomical prooib, it ia found 
capable of diatinguiahing organic affectiona from 
casea whieh only aaaume the appearaace of aueh af- 
fections. Aa the Sphygomom^tre gives the numeri- 
cal force of the pnlse, it has now become poaaibla, 
according to the obeervations of Dr. H^risson, to pre- 
vent aueh attacks of apoplexy aa aiise from a toQ 
great determination of the blood towsrda the head. 
Dv this instrument alao, may be calcuUted the effect 
of blood-letting upon the strength of a patient. It ia, 
therefore, a most important invention, and mnat ex- 
cite the attention of all peraona, whether French or 
foreigners, who are capable of appreciating ita quali- 
ties. — [Oalignani'a Messenger*] 

A Lapland Summary including alao what In other 
countries is called Spring and Autumn, conaiata of 
fifly-six days, as fbllows : 

June 33, Snow melts, 

July 1 , ^Snow goite, 

9, Fields quite gre^n, 

17, Planta at full growth, 
25, Planta in full blow, 

Aug. 3, Fruita ripe, 

10, Planta shed their seeds, 

18, Snow. 

From this time to June 23, the ground is every 
whore corercd with snow, and the water with ice. 



The Royal Yacht Club, at the close of the praaant 
aeaaon, consisted of 148 membere, owning 101 vea* 
sals of 10,000 tons burden, and employing, daring 
tha aeaaon, not lass than 1200 seamen. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Tbb GoMSTiTUTioirAL GtfiDB ; comprising the Con 
slitmioa of the United States, with Notes and Com- 
meataries from the writings of Story, Kent, Madi. 
■OB, &c. Compiled bf R. K. Moui/roN. New- York, 
O. A C. Carviu. & Co«— We rejoiee at finding that 
•0 many persons are taming their attention to the 
study and exposition of the Constitution, looking up- 
on the spirit which prompts these researches and 
publications as surely indicating a salutary bias of the 
public mind towards such inquiries. 

The Guide here offered by Mr, Moultpn io an ez- 
cellent one ; differing, at the same time, in many 
particoAars from any we have seen before. The text 
of the Constitution is carefully printed in exact and 
literal conformity with the original MS. on file in the 
Slate Department; and to each article aotea are an- 
nexed at the bottom of the page from the Federalist, 
the Commentaries of Judge Story, those of Chancel. 
lor Kent,«nd from Wheaton*s Reports, skewing the 
actual constrnctioa given to everyprovision which 
haa been made the snl^eet of aqueatton. There are 
too dissertations In the same form of Notes, by 
the Compiler, in jnore immediate reference to 
qoeations of recent occurrence, which evince pa 
tient research, and, as we view It, a just per- 
caption of the true spirit and intent of the Con- 
atiitttioD. Among these original views, we partieu 
lariie as especially deserving of notice, an exam* 
ination of the doctrines of the Protest — an inquiry 
into the right of the President to dismiss at pleasure 
all or any officers foropinion*a sake — and a discussion 
of his olsnm to direct the conduct of Executive ofE- 
eers in matters confided by law to their dividual 
discretion. Much as all these points have been moot. 
•d, there will be found strength and originality 
in Ihe expoaition of them by Mr. Meulton. 

A second part of this vdlume, and making nearly 
one half of its bulk, is devoted to *• a Legislative and 
documentary hiatory of ihe Banks of the U. States,** 
with notes and commentb by Mr. M. The came 
inarching spirit, fairness of in\estigation, and deci 
aion in the staiement of conclusions drawn after la* 
boriouf investigacion, are apparent in this, as in the 
former part of the book ; which, as a whole, we cor. 

dially recommend to all who would have a great deal 
of good doctrine and Useful information in a email 
compass. 

SnLr.Coirrnoii, a Novel ; by Maxt Bxvnton, 2 
vola.; Kit & Biddls, Philadelphia. — ^This republica 
tion of a novel of aome atandingand of approved me- 
rite, is well-timed and judicious. Its title denotes 
its moral ; which ia the necessity and advantage of 
accomplishing that moat difficult of all victories — 
the mastery of one's self. It is not, however, a 
prosing homily; but a tale full of incident and ad 
venture. 

Thus Yxars in thb Pacific, Including notices of 
Braxil, Chili, Bolivia and Peiu, by an Officer of the 
U. S. Nwy; 1 vol. 8vo ; Pkiiad., Carey, Lea and 
Blaneiard,'^Th\a is an jgreeabfe volume, written in 
a sketchy, off-hand style, and proaenting the impres 
•ions of an observing and intelligent men on the 
passing scenee of the countries— new yet in so many 
respects even to us, the inhabitants of the same con. 
tinanl^hrough which he flitted. 

It has the merit of vivacity, without the pretension 
of judging in a ten days visit, the manners, habits^ 
intelligence, &c. ^c, of a whole nation. 

NOOTTBLLB BT SlIUPUC MbTBODB DB LaNOUC FbAN- 

cAisx ; par E. C. S'Aun. New York : CnArLBa 
Dm Bxnn. 

FiBBT GcnDB TO THB ITALIAN Lanooaob ; by L. L» 

naPoNTS. New York: Chablbs Db Bbhb. 
Tba first of these Orammars, or Onidas to a for 



I sign language, is only adapted to auch as have al. 
I ready acquired some knowledge of French. For 
these, and for those to whom French is a native 
language which they have nevertheless not studied, 
this Simple Method ivill be of use. 

The First Guide to the Italian Language is short,] 
•lear.and explanatory, without being incumbered 
with rulea, or unintoresting dissertations. It is a 
little pamphlet, in English, which the frequenters 
of the Opera, among othera, might find benefit in 
sladylng. 

Tub PaoTSSTANT Episcopal Pulpit, for Novem- 
ber; N.York, John Moobb. — ^Tbis number haa a 
sermon by the late Dr. Jot. Henl^mery, of St. Ste. 
phen*s Church, Philadelphia, (formerly of Grace 
Church here,} on the ** Service of the Church," its 
meaning, excellence, &>c. Prefixed to the aermon, 
ia a feeling and interesting memoir, by Bishop Doane 
of New Jersey, of his departed friend and fellow la* 
borer in the vinernrd. 

Vatbbk, an OaiBNTAL Talb, bt Ma. Bbokiobo, 1 
vol. 18mo. Carey, Lea &> Blanchard. — ^This is the 
second American from the last London edition of the 
mosi admirad work of the a6comp!ished author of 
•*Italy,*>' corrected by himself. The work to which 
Byron allowed that he was indebted foi; the best of 
his Eastern imagery, haa been long enough before 
the public to be ostabliahed as a classic. 

Fbmalb Cokvents, or Secrets of Nunneries dis« 
closed, compilod from the MS. Memoirs of Seipio 
Rieei, Catholic Bishop of Pistoia. by Ma. db Pot. 
TB&; N. York, D. Appleton dc Co.— This is note 
work of imagination or of bigotry, but the resuft of 
developments forced upon the attention of a Catholic 
community by the persevering efforts of an Apoatoli. 
oal Bishop, to make his religion and those who are 
set apart and dedicated to it, what they should be— 
pure and holy. To aay that it provea the tendency to 
abuse* disorder, and crime, of monastic inatituiions, 
is only to repeat what all reflecting Protestanta^ who 
understand human nature, were before apprised of. 
The object of its present publication here, would 
Beam, by a prefatory addreea, to be, to put Protest, 
ant paMuts in America on their guard^against the 
great efforta aaid to be making to spread the monas. 
tic and religious institutions, of Catholicism ainon 



... T -u- - • r- J -. J"<>"8 It containa a great deal of valuable information in re. 

UB. In this view it is a fair, and, atkhe aame timC • .: » . . ^u • . . u 

formidable pnblication-^for its authenticity, we ap. 
prebend, ia undeniable, andj ita developments cer- 
tainly most startling. 



Calavab, OB Tbb Knioht or thb Conqubst, a 
Tale of Mexico ; 3 vols. Carey, Lea &, Blanchard, 
Philadelphia.— -We have not had time to read this 
novel, but a friend in whose taste and judgment in 
such matters we confide, haa sent us the following 
notice of it. We learn from the National Gazette 
that^ Qalavar is the sulyect of a commendatory article 
in the fortbooming number of the American Quarterly 
Review : 

** Dr. Bird, haa given te the world a romance en 
tirely free from thoae errors and imperfoctions 
which disfigure, in a greater or less degree,- every 
other American novel. Unquestionably be haa taken 
f mie to accompliah this : he Is evidently divested of 
that short-sighted ambition which haa been injurious 
to at least one distinguished American writer, and 
which will roin all whio continue ita purauit — die 
ambition of writing iiovela as fagt aa Sir Walter 
Scott ; but he can reat from his present labor with 
tho reflection that the <fms occupied in literary com. 
position beers an auspicious proportion to the time 
which the work produced may be expected to en. 
jdure. Of novels, especially, we believe it ia true, 
that thoae which are soonest written will be soonest 
forgotten—alwaya excepting the works of the authof 
of Waveriy, whoss pre-eminet genius seems to place 
him beyond general rules : and our American wri. 
ten need no counsel ao niusb as thia--read, revise 
and cwneideHbenMy bafovn ynn pnbltah. 



Cniavar is not only stngolarly fine from thosa im» 
perfections which ure the inetitable result nf h^my 
or careless conposition ; but it u, moreover, singn- 
lariy finished and complete in those particulsira wbera 
novels, usually, are utteriy defective. The ** uni- 
ties*' are perfectly preserved throughout : poetienl 
probability ia never transgressed : curiosity is sativ. 
fied : and the quaint language of three centuriea ago 
is sustained with unwavering coneiatnney, and with & 
force and elegance of composition rarely, if evert 
surpassed. It is without question the best Americsn 
novel that haa yet appeared ; and what we principal • 
ly wonder at is that a waiter of snch. exalted abiUtinn 
should haye kept the world so long In ignorancn of 
the extent of his poweY. 

One thing that we apecially like in Calavar, is the 
omiMsion of quotations at the begianinga of thm 
chapters. Scott had geniua and tastn Bvffioient to 
make thia sort of caption a poaitive embeltishment ; 
and Bttlwer has imiuted him with some succeae ; 
bat, for the quist part, all others, by mltemfUug tha 
imitation, have merely illustratad the diflbreooe be. 
tween reality and appearance---«enBe'and no n a e n — * 

TaAVKLa IN THB EauAToaiAL RxoioNs or Spirni 
Ambbica, bt Abbian R. Tbbbt. M. D. ; 1 voiuipe ; 
CooKB & Co., Hartford. — ^Americana are aliownd, 
we believe, to be the most locomotive people on thn 
face of the earth; but aa book-making is not one of 
their propensities, they ao seldom give the ifesull of 
their observations to the public, that almost all oar 
impresMons of foreign countries coma through tha 
medium of the British press : A medium not aliogo* 
ther so candid and impartial, judging by the view it 
gives us of things in this country, that we can reW 
with confidence upon the coloring which it imparts to 
objects. It is, therefore, with peculiar pleasure thnt 
we alway take up a book of travela by au American ; 
fat if we can never become acquainted with the man. 
oers and customs of other people tdthom swallowing 
a certain quantum of-national prejudice adminiatered 
by the writer^ it ia certainly aome recommendation 
that the potion should be msnufaetuied at home by a 
countryman. xThe work of Or. Terry, however, in 
remarkably Qree from any of those narrow views 
which impair the value of so many hooka of timvel. 



lation to a country whose interests are becoming 
daily more interwoven with ours; and ita variota 
sketches of scenery and man^era in South Amerten 
are thrown off with great eaae and a total want of 
pretension. Travelling on horseback in so unsettled 
and romantic a country, must, to a young and adven- 
turous spirit, have been extremelx delightful ; and 
we only regret that Doctor Torry ban not enriched 
and imparted stronger character to his work, bf tbo 
more frequent introduction of those iittle personal 
adventures among wild acenes and encounters with 
s: range people, which, while they create a degree 
of interest in the author himself, sisnre to convey the 
most vivid impressions of those with whom he. aano- 
ciated. It is this happy, dramatic faculty which 
^ves such a charm to the delineations of Spaniah lifo, 
and auoh an interest to the varioua wanderings of 
the author of *' A Year in Spain.** - The work before 
oa, tbbugh we do not know that ita essential value 
would-be improved, would certainly be rendered 
more entertaining by a greater infusion of such mate- 
rial, though it ia by no meabe wholly deficient in it at 
present. We have already given aome brief extraota 
from it among our miacellanies, but the following ac- 
count of an exploring tour into the crater of Pincha* 
chinca; with the other descriptive pasaagea here se- 
lected, will hear their own recommendation with 
them. 

Before day.b^eak we were again oh our way, 
wishing to arrive at the top of the moumain aa soon 
aa possible, for oarly in the morning the crater ie 
gennratif firee from tfan mist wkicb fills it at a in* 
wr hour* Uka htiglil of tbo monntw at thf edgo 
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of th« enter, ia aboat 15,800 feei aboTe the level 
of the eea. Molee ean approach within about 500 
feet of the top ; the rest of the ascent must be ac- 
doapliahed on foot. At aboat sunriee we left our 
mules and commenced the aeoent. The hill ie very 
eteep, and composed of small loose massee of lava, 
which afibrd but an insecure footing, and together 
with the rarity of the air render the aecent exceed- 
ingly toilsome. Sor Negrete, although, somewhat 
in the vale oi years, astonished us by the vigor with 
which he pnshcd up the hill, proving himself fully 
equal in aetivity to any of us. When we arrived at 
the top of the hit] the mist had not filled the crater, 
and we could see to its . bottdm, from various ere. 
vices in which a dense white amoke was issuing.-^ 
A stifling emell of sttlphurona aoid filled the air, 
and increased the oppression of breathing caused 
by ite rarity. In various parte of the mountain, 
otts regions of South America, more especially in 
Peru, there appears to exist a cause, in addition 
to the rarity of the air, which-oppreseee the breath, 
ing ; the effect of this appears to be far more severe 
than thai produced by the rarity of the air merely. 
Both are called zoroehi. The one of which I now 
speak haa been attributed to arsenical Vapor ; it cer. 
taialy bears no fixed relation to the elevation, inany 
of the pUcee where it is more aevere, being less 
elevated than when the oppression of the lunge is 
eomparatively slight. Many interesting facts in re- 
lation 10 its effects, were related to me by my com. 
panion from Guayaquil, who had travelled much in 
Peru. He particularty mentioned a email circular 
plain (the precise location of which in Peru has ee 
caped my memory) surrounded by hills, and only at 
an elevation of a Uttle more than six thoueand feet 
above the aea, where the zoroobi ie so aevere that 
it is necessafy to let your horee or mule proceed on 
a walk. A brisk pace for a few yardsi will cause 
ihem to fail inatantly dead. This accident had oc- 
curred to this gentleman twice while in Peru ; once, 
if I do not miaremember, at this very place. There 
are reaaons which will suggest themselves to every 
. phyaiologfist and chemist, which render it more like, 
ly that carbonic acid gas is the agent in the produc. 
tion of this effect, thau arsenical vapors. 

In the crevices of the black and fantastically- 
shaped volcanic rocks which arose round the edge 
of the crater, were small masses of snow and ice ; 
but generally the top of the mountain wae free 
from them. The crater is an immense, yawning 
abyea, not having the circular form which is gener 
ally deacribed aa the figure of volcanic openings, bu( 
partaking more of the aspect of a ravine« Wo 
judged the depth of it to be from fifteen hundred to 
eighteen hundred feet ; and from the point where we 
etood, could see no obetadle to prevent our reach- 
ing the bottom, by following the course of a kind of 
ravine which was free ftofu large rocks, and which, 
although rarher steeper than the hill on the out. 
eide,. afforded much betfer footing. Our Indians 
had not yet arrived at the top, but we determined to 
descend quickly, lest the mist should fill the crater ; 
and if we oame to any obstacle which we needed 
the crowbar and cords to overcome, we could wait 
fo' them. But we were soon destined to encounter 
an obstacle against which crowbar and cords were 
of no avail, and which put a period to our expedi. 
tion. After we had descended about six hundred 
feet, we came to a precipice of eight hundred or a 
ihonaand .feet perpendicular height, the baee of 
which appeared to raet nearly in the bottom of the 
abyee. In vain did we aeareh for eome leee precipi- 
tous part by which we might deecend : the eloping 
hollow here terminated* and on each aide rose nigh 
walla of rock, continuous with the free of the pre- 
dpiee. It wae'an awful place upon which we etood. 
Life of every kind eeemed to have fled in terror 
from the dangeroue vicinity. Not the emalleet plant, 
not even a blade of graae wae to be aeen.^ Even the 
lichene, thoee children of barren roeke, refused to 
clothe the scorched and bleckened eurface of the 
crage. Not the chirp of a bird, nor the hum of an 
inaect, was to be heard in this abode of silence; 
and even the conddr shunned to eoar within reach 
of the noxioua breath of its vapors. Below ue lay 
the mouldering fires of the volcano, and on the oppo. 
eite side rose black and ragged cliffs, a fit boundary 
for such a yiew. 

While we were gazing on this, to me, novel and 
extraordinary scene, the mist be^pn to drive up the 
chasm from the lower land in which the ravine" ter- 
minates, and wo were soon completely enveloped in 
a thick fog, which prevented us from seeing a dozen 
yards in any direction. The mist had a very senai. 
ble warmth, compared to the aharp mountain aij 
which we had been breathing a few minutes before. 
Had we been inclined to tiuet ou^ livee to the 



etrength of a hide rope, in eo long and perilooa a 
deecent ae that of the cliff before us, the quantity 
we had with na would not have not availed. There 
waa not enough to reach half way down. Our 
prospect being deetroyed by the mist, and all hope 
of reaching the bottom by this road gone, we turned 
toaecend ; end on arriving at the top, found eur In- 
dians waiting for us. In reply to our queetions why 
they did aot come down, they replied that they were 
afraid, that yonder waa the abode of devile; and 
truly, it had u most devilish smell. 

Dr. Terry has no doubt that, by making a circuit 

of several milee, and following up the courae of 

the ravine, the bottom of the crater might be reached. 

• Our other extracts are uAavoidabty crowded out 

to-day, but they shall appear hereafter. t 

The Labt Days ov Ponnii, by £. L« Bulwer ; S 
vols.— New York : Harper ^ AretAere.— There are 
few of our readers who are not &miUar with the 
theme of Pompeii. With the deaeriptiona ot its tem. 
plee and private dwellinge — the new offering 
upon the alur, and the half druidt wine upon the eo. 
cial board — the prieet that miniatered and the revel- 
ler that quaffed— (hat were all laid bare to modem 
eyea after being buried for eeventeen oentariee. The 
story, of skeletooe found in every familiar poeitioo*— 
the aentinel etill etatiding at his poet, and the mieer 
clutching hie money bage and apparently striving to 
pierce his way through the denae eloud of aahes by 
which thja devoted city waa overwhelmed; — the 
beaiity by her toilet— the butler in the wine vault, 
an I the baker with hie ecorched loaves, seemingly 
just taken from the oven beside him— mingles with 
the most thrillmg memories of our childhood, and 
invesu the fate of Pompeii with an intereet that can 
never grow stale* 

It ie theee desolated dwellinge and mouldering eke- 
letone— which the labore of aixty yeara have grade 
ally disinterred from their frightful tomb— that 
the genius of Bulwer haa attempted to re-animate 
with the eounde and motiooa that long ago were eo 
fearfully atilled. To eay that he haa completely one- 
ceeded would be awarding him praise eucb aa none 
but Shakspeere and Scott have yet exacted : to eay 
that he hae wholly failed, would be equally far from 
the truth. The ooneeption of hie etory ie original 
and Btriking. The charactere are juat the phamaa. 
magoria that should move athwart the gloom of euch 
awful eceaea ; but it must be confeeeed, that with all 
the minute topographical detaile and learned illus- 
tration that he hae brought to hie difficult, perhape 
imposnble task, the execution still falls short of re- 
ality. He haa achieved a gorgeous picture : he 
gives ue a eplendid dramatic repreaenution of * The 
Laet Days of Pompeii f but it ia not thoee daya 
tbemaelvea which we lire over. The tinge of pe 
dantry— eometimes seholtatic,' and eometimes dan. 
dyiah — which eolore all of Balwei's brillient wri- 
tings, ie not indeed eo apparent Jn a work where 
claesical lore must be continually in requieition ; 
but the want of eimplicity, whioh ie hie greatest 
defect, prevents the eeal of truth from stamping 
what is otherwise a maeteriy prodncti^. No one 
can read thia work without the liveliest, admiration 
for the powere of its author ; b*tt no one will, on, 
a eingle page, forget the author, in hie ideal 4:ha* 
rectere. .The feminine devotedoeas of the high, 
eouled lone— the claesic elegance and Promethean 
spirit of her Athenian lover— that delicate and ela- 
borately finished creation, their blind attend- 
ant — ^the aet to wiles and magnificent profli- 
gacy of the groveling but haughty Egyptian, who 
is eo admirably grouped with them — Olynthue, 
the heroic Christian, and L^don, whose springy 
step we can almoet behold in the gladiatorial 
arenas-Nothing eaii be finer thaii the drawing 
of any or all of theae, for they are ell el rock trom 
the eadvaee with the hand of amaeter— but they 
are ail gieiwreSi Like Mordavnl in the Dieowned— 
Devereu, leora, Bogena Aram, and all ef Mr. finl- 



wer*s most prominent characters, they excite adnu- 
ration rather than sympathy ; they belong to poetry 
rather than to life. '* The laat days of Pompeii,*, 
however, will, we conceive, take rank with ei 
ther of these works, imless it be perhaps the laat , 
which ia certainly a prodigious favorite in this 
country. Our national taste is decidedly for the 
etrange, the wild, and the unnatural. Byron ie the 
moat popular of poets among us ; and there ie no 
writer of fiction whose worke are desemtnated ae 
widely through the Union as those of Bulwer. He 
ie indeed, we have good reaeon for believing, a 
greater favorite in this eonntry than in his own ; 
and as his new work has been there received with 
the utmost praise, its success here is undoubted. 
It will be read with pleaaure, ae one of the 
moet brilliant productions of the day ; and it will be 
recurred to as illuetrating aome of the moat 
interesting paesages of Pliny and Oion Caseiue ; 
end offering with <* Valerius,** and ** The Epicure- 
an** the happieet repreaentation of aneiem man- 
mere through the medium of fiction. 



Ae in a late number of the American, a notice hae 
been taken of Mr. Atleton*s picture of ** Belehax- 
xar'a,'* it will be agreeable to our readere to peruee 
the following extract relating to that ptodvoiios 
from Dunlap'e fortheomibg hietory of American ait 
and artists 7 

Mr. DuNi^Ava work is looked for with eo maeh 

intereet tbet we oonsider ourselves happy in beiQg 

able to anticipate its piiblication even with eo slight 

a morceau. 

^* Although my large picture (Belehazzai's Feaet) 
is still unfinished, yet I ought perfaepe to eay eome- 
thing about it, as many inquiries have been made re- 
specting my progreee in it, and the probeble time of 
ite being completed. In assigning this reaeon for 
epeaking of it in thla place, I do not mean to admit 
any rigk$ in the public to be made acquainiied with 
it ; for so far, it is wholly a matter between the eub- 
seribers and myeelf. Still I am not dispoeed to 
withhold all information from a very nattiral 
cnrioeity. On acme accounts I cannot but feel 
grattified with the general intereet that hae been 
maaifeeted in reletion to it. All, however, tM 
I can now aay, ie, thet eo soon as it ia in my power 
to apply myself without interruption to the codi. 
pletion of the picture, I ehall do it with the utmeet 
alacrity ; and that when circomscanoee wiU adnnt 
of thie, it will not take a long time to finieh it. If 
the eubecribers to it have been anxioua for its oom- 
pletion, many and many.fold greater has been my 
desire to see it done : end great indeed would be the 
relief to my mind. I could long ego have finiebed 
this and other pictures at large, had my muid been 
free : for indeed I hare e/reedy bestowed upon it aa 
much menul and manual labor ae, under uuMber 
etat^ of mind, would have completed eeveral eneh 
pioturee. But to go into the eubject of all the obetn- 
cles, and the hindrancee upon my epirit,. would hard- 
ly be coneietant with delieeoy and eelf reepect. Nor 
could I be far enough underetood if I ehould do it, 
to anewerby itanyeeeentiel purpoee. Thoee feeU 
inge which are moet intimately blended with ooe'e 
nature, and which moat powerfully and conimnonely 
influence ue, are the very feelinge which it ie most 
difficult to give any diatinct appreheneion of to 
another. For thia reaeon then, ae well ae for the 
other aaeigned by me, I will be eilent req^eetlMr 
them. I nmy add, however, in conclueion, that I 
have the prospect of a time, not very fhr dietnntt 
when I expect to be in a condition to complete thie 
picture ; an event which ie not poeeible for any one 
lo deeire more than myeelf." 



JIfre. BuiUr*9 Jtmrnal. — Thie work will be iseued 
from the press, verbatim et littratm^ from Mrs. 
Butler*e original notee, penned at the time of which 
she speake. The London edition will be word for 
word, the eame as the American editio.i ; the prin. 
tedsheete ben^g sent from the city as soon as work- 
ed off, to the fioglieh pabti'^lifr. The publication 
will be eimultonoue on both eides of the Atlantic— 
If on greater femiliarity with America, its mannere 
anil customs, the first impreesions of the authoresa 
are modified, It will be eo stated in notee without 
meddling at all with the body of the work.-^bila< 
defphinreper.] 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL^ AND 



FOREIGN /lfT£LLIG£NC£. 

Latbk noM Feancb. — By the Rhone, from Havre, 
Pmis papers to the 93d ult. are received. We take 
oar eztracte from the Journal of Commerce* There 
ie very little of general intereat In oar papers, 
which, however, are not later than the 16th. 

Extract of a letter of the 17th inst. from Cambo, 
in the Basses* Pyrenees : — •* General Mina is still 
here. His health has undergone a considerable 
•hange for the better, and his friends and medical 
attendants believe that in a few days he will be able 
to enter upon the campaign. He has, however, not 
been allowed to resume nis usual food, though he 
moants on horseback, and talks very cheerfully of 
himself and his prospects. But, in ihe opinion of 
every body, a capital fault has been committed by 
the Spanish Government in not giving to Mina the 
undivided command over the revolted provinces. — 
Half the chances of success sre thrown away by this 
hall distrust— half oonfidence. 

£xtract of a letter of the 18th inst. from Boulogne. 
— ** The members and subscribers of the Humane 
Society here, accompanied by several of the author- 
ities, took advantage of the gale, or rather tempest, 
yesterdsy, to make trial of the life boat which had 
just arrived. She acted extremely well, plough. 
ing through the tremendous breakers as they 
foiled towards the shore, and in almost every re. 
•pect anawered the humane purpose for which it is 
intended. 

The <9emeifAsrs of Marseilles of the 19th instant 
has the following :^-** M.Ferino, the Receiver Gen- 
eral for the Bonehes du Rhone, will shortly go to 
Paris to confer with the Minister of the finances as 
to establishing « Bank at Marseilles. It appears that 
this useful institution will be immediately set on foot 
in this town. The capital will be two millions of 
francs." 

Accounts from Dieppe and Havre state that consi- 
derable damage was done by violent tempests at 
these ports. The terrace of the bathing, house at 
Dieppe has been undermined in many places, and the 
engine*house has been sapped to such an extent that 
it is only supported by props hastily set up. Great 
iwmbers of North American birds have taken refuge 
in that town. At Havre considerable damage has 
been done on the beaches of Ferrey and Saint- 
Adress. 

Latbk from Livxrpool. — By the Rouoe we have 
our London papers- to the d4th, and Liverpool pa* 
pera to the 25th. They are absolutely barren of news. 
in Spain and Portugal afiairs remain in 9iatu pfo. 
The marriage of Donna Maria seems to be calcu- 
lated on with the son of BeauharnoU—ihe French 
minister having remonstrated in vain against it^ had 
left Lisbon. / 

The death of Earl Derby, remarkable chiefly for 

his marriage with Miaa Farren the actress, whom 

he survived— and for his passion /or fighting cocks, 
he oairied eo far, as when lately he could not go 
out, to have them brought ready trimmed and gaff- 
ed into his drawing room, and then have a set-too— 
occurred about the middle of October. He was the 
grand father of Mr. Stanley. 

[From ihe London Courier ofH^^d Oct.] 

PaoRooATioN OF PARUAMBirr.-r-Parliament was 
prorogued this day. The ceremony took place in 
the I^rda* Library, which had been fitted up for the 
occasion, the members of the House of Commons en- 
tering on one eide, and the Lord Chancellor and the 
Peers on the other. 

The Lord Chancellor arrived very shortly after^ 
two o'elock, and took his seat on the temporary 
Woolaaek prepared for the occasion. The other 
Commissiooeis (the Earl of Mulgrave and Lord 
Anckland) having taken their seats, the Royal Com- 
missioB for proroguing the Parliament waa read. 

When the commission had been read, the Lord 
Chancellor said, ** In virtue of thia commission to us 
directed, and in obedience to his Migesty's commisind, 
this Parliament is prorogued until Tuesday, the 25th 
of November." 

No mention was made of any other place for 
holding the Parliament, the words referring to it be- 
ing ** our said Parlia ment at Westminster.** 

The attendance of the Peers was more numerous 
than we^reeollect for some time past on the mere for- 
mal prorogation of Parliament. Among them were 
Lord Sbefton, Lord Strangford, the Earl of West 
morland. Lord Burghersh, |the Marquis of Conyng- 
ham, d^. 

The Commons were represented by Mr. Ley, the 
Clerk of the House. Sir James Grsham and Mr. 



Stewart Mackenzie were the only members whom we 
recognised. Lady Burghersh and Lady Maimers 
Sutton were also present. 

Ooternof'Oentral rf India.-^li was generally cir. 
culated on Tuesday evening, at the west end of the 
town, that the noble Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Lord Palmerston) had obtained that splendid 
prize the Governor-Generalship of India. 

We have to record another failure to-day— that of 
a West India produse broker, in Mincing lane.— 
[Chronicle.] \T\aB house is, we believe, that of 
Field db Co. We understand also that an American 
house, trading under the firm ef Jansen dc. Co», has 
stopped. Some alarm., we believe, prevail^ in the 
city on account of these and ether failures, and a 
great acarcity of money is felt.] — Courier of 22d ult. 

Bmning of •* Windsor CaotU,**^PL very absurd 
report has been afloat the whole of this morning that 
Windsor Castle had been burnt to the ground. We 
have made every inquiry on the subject, and learn 
that the rumor originated in a house having caught 
fire in the Vauzhall-road, adjoining to the public 
house called the Windsor CastU.— [Sun.] 

Another paper says : " Not only in the city, but at 
various paru of the town, it was currently reported 
that Windsor Castle was on fire at 3 o'clock this 
morning, which gained credit for seme time. On an 
inquiry at the coach-oflices, it was found to be a 
public house, called the Windsor Castle, which 
was on fire. Thus ended the hoax.** 

Birmingkam Munokl FeotiwU — We learn that the 
net proceeds of this festival, after defraying all ex. 
penses, amount to above JC7000, which suin goes to 
the Birmingham General Hospital. 

The death of the Earl of Derby, at the age of 
82, is mentioned in the Liverpool papera with ex- 
pressions of regret, aa he possessed the best breed 
of cocks in the Kingdom.. 

Hf. Jtfortn.— This celebrated French sculptor, well 
known by his statute of Tourviile, and other works 
of great merit, died last week in Paris, a^ the age of 
seventy-one. 

Algiera^^Tho Algerine Colonization Company is 
finally constituted. A great number ef colonists 
have aet out with their families to occupy, as far 
mere, some of the lands belonging to the company, 
which possesses above 30,000 acrea in the environs 
of Algiers. The provinces have concurred with the 
capital in this great and useful enterprise. The 
house of Barbet alone has taken 120 shares of 1000 
florins each.— [Messager, Sept 19.] 

Paris, Oct. 22.— Last year, a Polish gentleman 
having caught a stork upon bis estate, near Lem. 
berg, put round its neck an iron collar, with the in. 
scription H^Bc etconia ex Polania, (this stork comes 
from Poland,) and set it at liberty. This year the 
bird returned to the same spot, and was again caught 
by the same person. It had acquired R new collar 
of gold, with the inscription, India cum don*o remiu 
tit eieoniam Polonia (India sends back the storit to 
the Poles with gifts.) The gentleman, after having 
bhown the inscription to his neighbors, again set the 
bird at lihertv. 

SUJEMARY. 

Thb Grkat Eclipsk, which, by s mistake of the 
date, we made — in a notice of it some days ago*— to 
happen on the 5th of the preaent month, will occur 
on the dOth, and be total in the southern parts of the 
Union. 

Already several scientific gentlemen are on their 
way South, to make observations on this rafe and 
interesting phenomenon. ^ . 

Professor Alexander ^ of Princeton, ha^ gone to 
Effingham county, in Georgia, where the darkness 
will be total. 

Captain Ta/eo<l, of the United Statea Engineers, 
will ,make his observationa at' Norfolk, Va., where 
the obscuration will be conaiderable ; and Mr. Haee. 
ler on Long Island, from his^ coast surveying station. 

Mr. R. t. Paine, of Boston, who has charge of 
the astronomical department of that excellent publi. 
cation the American Almanac, goes to Beaufort, 
S. C, the most eligible place in the Atlantic States 
for observing this grand spectacle. 

The total import of specie into the the United 
States, since the 1st December, 1833. is stated in the 
Washington Globe to be $19,640,576 82- The to. 
amount of the- new gold coinage to the 15th inst. 
is 92,835 900. 

Carpenter M*Cleery, Esq. has become piirt pro- 
prietor of the Lancaster Union, a very decided Whig 
Ijouroal, published at Lancaster, (Pa ) 



The late Jona<han Burrall, whose death was no- 
ticed in this psper on Saturday, ie thus justly spokeo 
of by the Goshen Democrat. 

The character and public servicea of .Hr. Burtall 
require from ua something more than the usual obi- 
tuary notice. At the age of 23 he joined the north- 
ern army, then engaged under General Schuyler, in 
the memorable champaigii of 1776. His peculiar 
abilities and acquisitions attracted immediate notice* 
and procured for him the eitaation of Assistant Pay« 
master of the forces* He remained in thia office 
until the close of the revolutionary war, when he 
was chosen by Congress one of the commissicoere 
for settling the accounts of the Commissary and 
Quartermaster's Departmente. He was afterwarde 
appointed Assistant Post master General. Upon 
the estahlishment of the Baqk of the United States, 
Mr. Burrall was selected ae Cashier of the Branch 
in the city of New York, and subsequently receiv- 
ed from Governor CUnton a nominatioii «a one of the 
managers of the State lotteries, at a time when pub. 
lie confidence in them had been shaken and the in. 
fluenoe of high purity of character was requisite to 
restore it. 

In theee, and several other reaponeible sCatione 
in life, he exhibited great strength of undetstanding, 
persevering industry, and. tho most distinguished in. 
tegrity. His acquisitions in literature were respect, 
able, and in science large and .accurate. He uni. 
ted, to a vigoroua mind, an amiable temper, and a 
marked and most uodeviating adherence to truth, 
which won for him during life, end will eecurje to 
his memory, the respect and affection of all who 
knew him. 

Death of one of the . African Frtnees.— <;harles 
Bolio, son of Weed BoJio, of Grahway, one of the 
Africau Princea sent to this eountry to be educated, 
under the care of the Maryland State Coloniaation 
Society, died at Baltimore, on Tueaday moRitqg, 
from an effusion upon the lungs. 

Dr. Alfred Perkins, of Norwich, Ct. whose dealh 
was mentioned in our paper last week, besides ssto* 
ral private benefactions, made the following bequests 
for public objects : 
$10,000 to the Library of Yale College, 
i3;000 to the Home Miasionary Society, 
S1,000 to the Bible Society, 
91*000 to the Colonization Society, 
$500 to the Sabbath Schools of New London 
County. 

[Fromthe ChearleeUm Conner of 17 th tasC] 
A new steamboat, called the David Crockett, built 
by Mr. Poyas, was plying about our harbor yeeter- 
day,- in order to try her machinery. The David 
Crocket is constmcf ed on a similar principle to that 
of the Connecticut boat, noticed in our paper some 
days since, having the wheel in thie stem, and like 
her, is intended to navigate thj rivers of Georgia. Sba 
is bound to Dai ion, via Savannah, and will be en. 
ployed the ensuing season, in towing boats between 
Darienand Macon, in connexion witir the Pioneer 
ine from Macon to Charleston, via Darien. 

Lake Steawboat.^^ A- new boat called the 'Charles 
Towneend, burthen 325 tons, was launched at Bufialo 
on the 8th inst., to be finished for the earliest spring 
business. 

Newark Carriages. — ^It is worth mentioning both 
aa an evidence of the great demand for Newark Car- 
riages, and the pressing business of the manafactu. 
rers that one large ilouse in this town have been 
compelled, by their previous engagements, to turn 
awa> orders to the amount of $100,000, within three 
months ! We nuy alee mention, as a handsome 
compliment to the skill and taste of the manufacturers 
in general that a large dealer in Carriages of New 
Haven, himself an extensive manufacturer, declared, 
in thie town, last week that he' came to Newark for 
his best carriagee — they being superior to thoae 
made elsewhere.^— [Newark Daily Advertiser.] 

American Champaign. — ^The vine appears to be 
successfully cultivated for wine in the vicinity of 
Baltimore. Mr. G. Fitxhugh writes to the Baltimore 
American that about 20,000 vinea, principally the 
Herbemont, Lenoir, Catawba, Bland, and Isabella* 
all natives, have been planud within the last four 
years. The Aiperican also acknowledges the pre. 
sent of a bottle of sparkling Herbemom, made an 
August, 1832, and bottled in March, 1833, which 
** resembles champaign in color, flavor, andvbrisk* 
ness, and is superior to much thalt is sold tmder the 
fascinating, name of the French favorite." It is do. 
dared to be the pure juice ol the native grape. The 
Burgundy and Champaign districts of France are 
about Utitudes 47 and 48. 



ADVOCATE OF INTEiRNAL IllIPROVEIttEN'rS^ 
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It it stated, that near Capiberland the Potomac 
paseee. through Stratt of bitaminoue coal SO feet 
thick, where the coal may bv thrown directly into 
the boats. Well may Baliimo^ and the cittee in the 
IHetrict of Columbia be tnjrious speedily to extend 
the canal to these rich trea8ttres.-^[Alexsndria 
Gazette.] 

A conveiition of '* Scientific Practitioners of Me- 
dicine in.tlie State of Ohio,** is appointed to be held 
at Columbus, on the 5th of January. 

The IttMr.— The recent rains hare caused a 
considerable rise of the river ; and we haye na 
hesitation in assuring persons lo the eastward, who 
are mtersted, that they may now relyiipon having a 
good nayigable state of the river, during the remain. 
der of this month — probably the first two weeks of 
December, end perhaps even longer. It ie but sel- 
dom that tbe navigation of the Ohio is interrup- 
ted by ice before the iOth of December. In 1796, 
however, it closed in November, and and remained 
closed until Februar)', 1797. 

O^flrgia LegUlai^e^^A bill to alter the Consti- 
ttttion, so as to change the meetings of the General 
Assembly from Annual to Biennial after 1835, and to 
elect the Judges of the Superior Courts, and the At- 
tomey-Geneial, and the Solicitors-General for leur 
years, was before the Georgia Legistature and will 
probably pass. 

U. S. Naval Ltcxun. — ^A communication has 
been received from our Charge dee Affairs at^Con. 
suntinopte^ (Comodore Porter) by which it appears 
that he has caused to be purchased on his own ac- 
count by oiir Cfonsular Agent at Salonica, and has 
tranrmittedi as a present lo the United States Naval 
Lyceum, a -very ancient and valuable specimen of 
Grecian Sculpture. The precious relic of ancient 
art is now on board the frigate United States in 
charge of Captain Ballard. 

Intbrksting CiKBiioinr. — ^The romains]oT twenty 
eight sfBamen and marines, who perished by the ex- 
plosion ef the United States Receiving Ship FuU&n^ 
ini June, 1839,were disinterred and removed on Wed. 
nesday last, under the escort of a msrine guard, fol- 
lowed by the officers of the station, and a detach- 
ment of eeamen and marines, te the Naval Hospital 
burying ground, and deposited in a stone vatilt pre- 
pared for the par|>ose, preparatory to the erection of 
a monument to their memory. 

Fsle e^fltfg'e.— Number of|gradnales, 533. Fresh 
roan Class 69, less by about 50 than last year. Num. 
bar of Students from Connecticut 17S, other Eastern 
8tatea67, New- York city 13, other parts of New- 
York 59, New-Jersey 4, Penneylvania 7, Maryland 
5, Virginia 5, North Carolina 3, South Carolina 5^ 
Georgia 5, District of Columbia 3, Louisiana S, 
Michigan Territory 9, South America 9, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Illinois, Kemncky, Tennessee, Ohio, 
West Indies, 1 each. 

The Theological Department has 53 ; the Law 
School 45. The Medical School had not aesembled 
in time to be included in the catalogue. 

Brmon VmvertUy. — ^The whole nomber of stndents 
at this Institution, as appears by the catalogue receo- 
ly published, is |67. Seniors 39, Juniors 36, Sopho. 
mores 56, Freshmen 49. 

WiUimM CisOeg^e.— From the caUlog«e o^ this 
Institution just published, it appeers that the nunu 
ber of students is 190» vis.. Seniors 91, Juniors 40, 
Sophomores 97, Freshmen 39. 

Tbe Rev. William Suddarda, of Ohio, has ae- 
eapted the unanimona call to the Reotondiip of 
Giaoe Chmeli, 



[Fom TBI N. T. Ambaioax.] 
Mr, EdiUf : Will yon oblige an old snbseriber by 
deciding to which century the 1st January, 1800, be- 
longs—whether to the 18th or 19th T Q. 

This is a question that haa been often aaked, but 
Ml satisfiKtorily answered. If the computation be 
made from Zero, then the hundredth year is finish^ 
on the 31st December 99. So agam, counting Jan. 
nary 1 as the first day of a new year, December 31 
would bo the 365th day, and that completes a year. 
Kenea wo eonolnde that the 1st of . Jannary, 1800. 
was the fine day of the 19th caBtwy.*-lE:B- N. Y. 
Am.] 



Thb Hsbo op five Waks.— The Mercantile of) 
this morning givea some interesting details roepecu 
ing an old soldier who commenced his campagns un. 
der the Pretender, in the battle of Preston Pans — 
fought under Bradock in the old French war, — 
was a sergeant under Wayne in the Rejoin, 
tion, — was wounded in the great Indian war of 
1791-^ and finally took a part in the afl'air of New 
Orleans. In each of these five wars he saw active 
servicee, was several timea wounded and taken 
prieoner, and was once sergeant of a Forlorn Hope. 
The appeal appended to the following paragragh in 
the Meicantile cannot be made in vain ! 

Sergeant Andrew WoUoce.— This revolutionary 
soldier, who is now 105 years olcl, and who has 
served hie country ae a soldier in her different wars 
for 99 years, will be during the aftemoone end even- 
ings of the present week at Peale's Museum, for the 
purpose of receiving the contributions of the chari- 
table to enable him to return to his home in the in- 
terior of Pennsylvania. He first entered the army 
in 1754, about the commencement of the French 
war. Li 1776 he* enlisted in Pennsylvania, tn the 
regiment commanded by " Mad Aaf Aeny,** as Gen. 
Wayne was usually called, where he was appointed 
a Sergeant, which he oontianed to the end of the 
war. He was at the little known, bloody affair of 
the " Three Rivers,*' at tbe " Iron Hills," and at the 
battle of the Brandywine he borj the wounded 
Lafayette off the ground. He was at the maesacre 
of Paoli, and is supposed now to be the only survi. 
vor of that bloody day. His brother was amongst 
the killed. Ho was at the battle of Germantown and 
Manmottth, and was taken prisoner whilst on a iorag- 
ing party in New Jersey. After liis exchange, he 
was Sergeant of tbe Forlorn Hope, at the storming 
of StonyPPoint. He was afterwards at the Cowpens, 
at Eutaw, and at the siege of Yorktown. After the 
peace, he again enlisted and was wounded by a ball 
In his right arm, at the battle of St. Clair's Defeat, 
in 1791. He was in the battle with the Indians 
at Russe Debouch under. Gen. Wayne, and finally 
was at New Orleans in 1819-13. At the age' of 
84 he waa discharged from the service on account of 
disabiUty. 

To the above wo need not add one word calling 
upon our eititene to bestow a portion of their super- 
finity upon this old soldier. 

Jfaval. — The U. S. ship St. Louis, Capt. MeCauley, 
with Com. Henly on board, bound to the West Indies, 
has gone. to seafroni Hampton Roads. 

JViseoi.— The barque Flora, at Boston, passed on 
the 8th October, the United States frigate United 
States, Captain Ballard, from Mahon, going into 
Gibraltar! 

The United States brig Enterprise was spoken, 
September 9, in latitude 9 deg. north, longitude not 
given, by the English sloop of war North Sur, and 
was expected to arrive about the 15th of September 
at Rio Janeiro. 

Quick Fssitf^e.— The packet ship Ontario, Capt. 
Sebor, made her passage from New York to Porta- 
mouth, ita eighteen days to an hour, and without raef- 
ing a top sail. 

Packet sAlp i^amjMsii. — ^A London paper of Oct. 
17th, says: — **The large American packet ship 
Sampson, a regular New-York ^ liner," waa hauled 
out of the St. Catherine's * Dock, with upwards of 
two hundred and fifty steerage passengers on board, 
consisting Of machines, tradeesMn of amali capital, 
agriculmrists from various couiMries, and others, 
many with ^eir families, who intended settling In 
the United States and British North America.— 
There are in addition forty respectable cabin pas- 
sengere. This ship, which is bound direct for New 
York, takea oat a greater nnaiber of amigranta than 
any ether veasel. which has left the port of London 
during the present year." 

The new state prison erecting by the State of 
New Jereey, at Trenton, is expected to be com- 
pleted next -summer. It isestimated to cost 9^^- 
000,to complete which sum $58,000 is still wantmg. 

iSftpiifraee^uy.— We received from the Post. 
Office jresterday a letter written at Chester, Penn. 
sylvania# Oct. 15, and^etf marked Oct. 16— having 
been only thirty-Uiree days on the road. Nothing 
less than one of the largest extra allowancee, we 
ehould think, could have procured such deepatch. — 
[National Inteligencer.] 

The elegant bouse of R. H. Gardiner, Esq. of 
Gardiner, Me. was doatroyed by fira, 11th inst. 



French Land Titlec^We understand that 
sged French gentleman has just arrived in New 
York, Irom France, in search of landto he claims in 
Michigan. He holds an ancient patent from the 
King of France, Louis (number unknown to us,) for 
a tract eigkteenmiUe equare, in the interior of Michi- 
gan. The lands are repreeented to ue as highly 
valuable, much of the tract being under improve- 
ment. The gentleman is wealthy, and intends pro* 
ceeding forthwith to the investigation of his title. 

There are, if we mistake not, more of theee an- 
cient royal grants extant ; and to what number they 
may reach, or what portion or section of the old 
French posseesions they may be found to cover, ia 
yet problematical. Gov. Caas, we believe, recently 
discovered one duly recorded at Quebec, covering 
a part of his valuably possessions in Michigan, in. 
eluding the front portion of his fitrm.^Bufialo 
Whig.] 

The comer-atone of the Chapel of the Mili. 
tary Academy at West Point, now erecting un- 
der the authority of Congress, was laid, at the requeet 
of the Commandsnt and Superintendent, and of the 
Chaplain, with appropriate religions exercisee, by the 
Right Rev. Bei^amin T. Onderdonk, D. D., on 
Wednesday, 19th instant. 

The Right Reverend Bishop Brownell of Con- 
necticut, and the Rev. R. A. Henderson of Philadel- 
phia, sailed from this port, on Monday last, in the 
ship Louisville, for New Orleans. The Bishop is 
accompanied by his wife, who seeks the restoratii n 
of her health by a winter's residence in the South, 
while he is engaged in the duties of his office in the 
States of Lonieiana, Alabama, and Mississippi. — 
Mr. Henderson goes to take charge of the French 
Evangelical Church in the city of New Orleana.-^ 
We congratulate the Church, in that region, upon 
an event which promises to give permanency to her 
institutions, and to extend the influence of religion 
in that region.— [Churchman.] 

Eaetem Steamhoat^^A new boat is in forwar d- 
noes on the stocks at Portland, intended to supply the 
place of the old and popular Chancellor Livinjgaton, 
on the Portland and Boeton route. She is expected 
to be ready to take her place on the route early in 
the spring. She is of ample dimensions, and will be 
well calculated both for freight and paesengers. Her 
length will be 160 feet, breadth 97, and dofrth 10, end 
her tonnaga over 400. 

MelanckaUy SiUpisrecli — The brig George P* 
Stephenson, Captain Joseph Curtis, of and from Bal- 
timore, bound to Rio Janeiro, was capsized 6tb inst. 
at 4, P. M. lat 35 30, Ion 7i, in a gale, IromNNW 
under a close reefed raaintopsail. The mainmast 
and forotopmast waa cut away, when she righted, 
full of water — ^tbe hatches broken open, both boata 
eCove to pieoee, and ofarj thing waehed from the 
decks. Capt. Curtis and his wife, two seamen and 
a boy, were drowned. The two officers — Mr Joseph 
Gavet and Joseph Richardson— and (he remainder of 
the crew, succeeded in laahing themselves in the 
fore rigging. The next day the cook and one boy 
died; and the remainder aurvived on the wreck, 
witbont a drop ef water, until tbe 14th, at I, P. M. 
when we were kindly taken off by Capuiir Thomaa 
R. Shapter, of the brig Cornelia, of and for New 
York from Rio Janeiro, where we arri^d on the 
91st inst. The officers and crew return their sincere 
thanks to Captain Shapter for his kind treatment 
while on board his vessel. 



2Macco.^The Ohio Tobaceo Crop, ia aaid to bo 
much less injured by the frost than was snppoaed ; 
all the earlier and more valuable portion of it having 
been secured before the appearance of froat. The 
amount of the present crop will, it is estimated, ex- 
ceed that of last year, which was over 10,000 hogs- 
haad. Much of it is now ready for maiket. 

Tke Qaergia Cett^n Crep. — ^The aeeounta from 
Georgia respecting the Cotton Crop, are yry con. 
tredictory. We yesterday were put in posseeeion of 
two letters, which differ very materially in thoir 
views, i toe dated Macon, 7th inat. atates that it ia 
the opinion of mtelligeat men that the receipts there 
will not exceed 50,000 bales, againat 71,000 laac 
season, and giving it as the belief of the writer, that 
there ivould be a falling off of 75,000 bales in tha 
Stste. The other, under date of 10th November 
from Aoguata, alludea to the reports of the shortneaa 
of the crop, and saya it is the opinion of many 
that it wiU be within 90 a 95,000 bales of last 
year, and that if the weather continues fine, thera 
would be several weeks picking. We leave thoaa 
acquamtad with tha subject, to judge which is most 
correet. 
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rOBEIGUT VARIETIES. 

Th« foUowing is a Bhort deMription of the two 
fib>iiM8 of the British Parliament before the late 6a. 
lamitona eTent had redaced them to a heap of mioa : 

liSvMM 0/ horit* — Tbia House was originally the 
old C<Hi|^ of ReqaeatSy in which the Masters of the 
Court received the petitions of the subjects to the 
Kinft. The Court or Hall was fitted up in ita recent 
manner on the occasion of the Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

The House in which the Peers carried on the bn- 
ainess of the nation was not the whole of the old 
Court of Requests, for part of the north end was 
formed into a lobby, by which the Commons passed 
into the Upper House* 

The throne was new on the accession of his late 
Mfueaty George IV. 

The House of Lords was a very handsome, if not 
a niendid room. It was of an oblong description, 
rather emaller than that of the Commons. Li the 
frMit next to Abingdon street it was deooratad with 
ptanaoles. 

The celebrated tapestry of the old Honae of Lords, 
NpteaentiDg the defoat of the Spaniah Armada, after | 
being taken down and cleaned, was used to decorate] 
the walls of the one which has unfortonaiely fallen 
a prey lo fire. The tapeatry was greatly admired. 
tt was divided into compartments by frames efbrown 
stained wood ; each compartment containing a por- 
tion of the story. The heads which formed the bor- 
der to these compartments were portraits of the se. 
veral gallant officers who commanded in the English 
fleet on that memorable oceaaion. 

The throoe was a large armed chair, beautifully 
earved and richly gilt. It was ornamented with 
crimson velvet and embroidery. It was always kept 
•overed except when the Kirig came down or when 
there was a Commiasion to give assent to Bills. 

Between the House of Lords and Commons was 
the Painted Chamber, where all the conferences be- 
tween the two houses were held. The room is said 
to have been Edward the Confeasor's bed.chamber. 

The mass of buildings in the Old and New Pa- 
laee-yarjsy which constituted the ancient Palace of 
the Monarchs of England, erected by Edward the 
fonfesoor, were mostly consumed by fire in the year 
1513; the Court afterwards removed to Whitehall 
and Bt. James's. 

Hou9e of CenMieiis.— >Tbia house was originally 
a ehapel built by King Stephen, and dedieated to 8t. 
Stephen ; hence the nime of St. Stephen's Chapel, 
•o frequently applied to this building. It was rebuilt 
in 1347, by Edward III, and created by that mon 
arch into a collegiate church, under the government 
of a dean and twelve secular priests. Being sur- 
rendered to Edward VI be gave it to the Commons 
for their sittings, and it has been applied to that use 
ever|sinee. 

The old House of Commons was farmed within 
the chapel, chiefly by a floor raised i^bove the pave- 
mantf and an inner roof, coneiderably below the an. 
ciant one. On the union with Ireland the house was 
enlarged by taking down the entire side walls, ex. 
ciept the buttresses which supported the original roofs, 
Kiid ^reeling others beyond, so as to give one seat in 
oacn o. ine recesses thus formed, by throwing back 
pari of the walls. A gallery ran along the west end, 
and the north and sooth sides were supported by 
slender iron pillars, crownt^d with gilt Corinthian 
eapitalst The whole house was lined with oak. 

The Speaker's chair stood at some disunce from 
the wallf towards the upper end of the room'; it was 
atfghtly omamonted with guiidingt having the Kifig's 
nrms at the top. Before the Speaker^s chair, with a 
amall interval, was a lable, at which three clerks of 
the honse eat, when parliament was sitting, their 
basiosss being to take minutes of the proceedings, to 

id the bHIn end petitions, &c. 



again and again regretted it shoold have undergone 
any alteration to lorffl it into the House of Com- 
mons. When the inner walls were unmasked at the 
period of the Union with Ireland, by removing the 
wainscot to make the alterations, a great part of the 
decorations remained. The interior of the walls 
and roof of the chapel were curiously wrought and 
ornamented with a. pMfusioa of gildings and paint- 
ings. It appears to have been divided into comparu 
ments of gothio shape, each having a border of 
small gilt roses. At the east end, including about 
a third of the length of the whole ehapel, which 
part was liiost likely enclosed for tbe^ aUar, the en- 
tire walls and roof were covered with gilding and 
pointings, and presented in the mutilated state in 
which they were seen during the alterations above 
alluded to a soperbe and beauUftil remnant of the 
fine aru as they existed in the reign of Edward III. 
1 his, however, as respected the paintings, could not 
be very advanced, for according to the authority of 
Lord Oxford, no mean writer upoi^ the subject of the 
fine arts, in his highly entertaining work ** Anec. 
dofee of Painting,** the arts had miAe but little pro. 
gross in thrs coimtry;at that remote period. Th^ 
gilding was remarkably aolid and highly burnished, 
and the color of the patntinga vivid, both being near- 
ly as fresh as when they were executed.' ONie of 
the paintings is represented as possessing merit even 
in the composition ; the subject was, **' the Adora>- 
tion of the Shephorde," The Virgin was not devoid 
oAbeanty or dignity. 

The west front ol the chapel was to be seen until 
the deetruction of Thursday night, and it had a fine 
Gothio window. 

Beneath the honse, in passages or apartments ap- 
propriated to various uses, were to be . seen co|i. 
siderable remains, in great perfection, of an under 
chapel of enrious workmanship, and the entire side 
of a cloieter, the roof being of great beauty. A 
small court of the palace was not disturbed at the 
Union ; and it, with other buildings, formed part of 
the dwelling of the Speaker. Between the house 
and the Thames the Speaker's garden is situated. — 
Within the house were & great mtoy rooms for the 
officers of state, clerks, dbc., besides lihmerons com- 
mittee rooms. In the year 1816, the floor was 
newly laid. ' 

The Librariet. — The libraries,, espectaliy that of 
the House of Lords, were exceedingly extensive, 
eoneisting not only of books connected with legisla- 
tion and public records, but upon. general literature. 
Many of the books were superbly bound. During 
the seesion peers frequently came to read in the 
library in a morning. It was only in the course of 
last session or the. session before,- when Lord Ellen- 
borough, having occasion. to refer to a volume in the 
library during a discussion, passed an eulogium 
on the excellent collection of books which their 
lordships possessed. , 



On the table the Speaker's mace was placed, un. 
less the house was in committee. lu that case it 
was put under the table, and the Speaker then left 
the chair. 

Between the table and the bar was an area, in 
which a temporary bar was placed, where witnesses 
irers examined. There were five rows of seate on 
each side and at both ends, upon which members sat. 
The seat on the floor on the Speaker's right hand, 
was called the Treasury Bench, on which the chief 
members of the administration eat ; and th€ opposite 
seat was occupied by the leading members of the 
opposition. The gallery on each aide was appro- 
priated also for the members, and the front gallery 
for strangers — the last seat being devoted to re- 
porters. 

The ofaapal* as finished by Edward HI., is repre. 
Mted as being of such beauty that intiquariof have 



BdMurt[k Seieiaifie Mwtmgn^A grand meeting 
of delegates from the schoolmasters and profoeeors 
of Scotland is held annually in the great hall of the 
High School at Edinburgh. The object of this as. 
sembly ie to examine the accoimts of the society for 
making provision for retired members of the scho- 
lastic profeesion. The number of toeans and for. 
eigners from all parts of Great Britain and Europe, 
who came to attend the scientific congress and the 
dinner given to Lord Grey, were ^tty aumerous,— 
After the business of the day had been gone throgh, 
a considerable number of the members dined to- 
gether at the Waterloo Tavern. Among the toasts 
given was one- to vthe .University of France, and 
another to M. Gnizot, Minieterof PubHe Instruction. 
These toasts were, highly applauded. ■ M. Mallac, 
one of the directors of the Rwutdu Progri$ SoeiaU 
who had been deputed by M. Guizot to proceed to 
Edinburgh to -study and. report upon the or,o:Qnization 
of t.he Scotch schools, returned thanks, and dwelt 
apnii the immense progresi that hod been made in 
Francoi aa to education, aince the revolution ol July : 
he terminated by proposing the following toaat : — 
** To the prosperity of the primary schools of Scot- 
land." Thus the alliance between England and 
France becomes daily more national It is not only 
recorded in treaties brought about by deplomacy, but 
it has penetrated into the hearts of the people, and 
is manifested in the acts of practical life. — (Journal 
di»s Detmts.] 

Kittjr Oearg^i iSeniid.-— The last account from 
New South Wales furnish some interesting intel. 
ligence respecting the new settloment at King 
George's Sound. The towi| of the colony, which is 
called Albany, is situated on the N. Kl. side of Prin- 
cess Royal Harbour, a fine basiii of about twelve 
miles in dfenmforence, and three or four miles 



across. It is, however, very shoal, ezeeptigg m a 
small place in the site ot the towr, where a few 
ships, not drawing more than eixtoen or eighteea 
feet of water, may ride in perfect safety. Thd en- 
trance into the harbor is very narrow, and precludes 
the effect of all high and stormy winds. The allot, 
ments of lapd are given f^ratis in the town, as well 
as the beach allotments and the subuiban allotmenfts 
of six acres for country houses. All other lands 
may be pnrchaeed for five shillings per acre. Soma 
of the land is very rich, and, with little labor, would 
prove of the finest cultivation. Msny sloping vol- 
leys of rich pasture iiad been discoveredf enjoying 
a fine^ mild, and agreeable climate. The good 
land on the hills was very thickly overgrown with 
trees. Sheep and cattle thrive exceedingly well 
on the wild herbage . of the country. The Devon 
and I>urhaaf heifer, and the pure -Merino sheep 
landed in the settlement in September last, were 
in the finest possible condition. All vegetables* 
whether imported from England- or elsewhere^ 
throve with the grearesi luxuriance. Olive;, grapest 
gooseberries, currants*, roses, orange trees, 
China tea plants, mangoes, guavas, &c. were grow, 
ing well. The entire population of the settlement, 
exclusive of the military, was eighty persons. The 
roost friendly tntercourse had been established vrith 
the ^aborigines, who appeared to be of a milder 
character thaii in the other parts of New; Hollanit.— 
They were much attaohed to the settlers, and six 
or eight were constan ly employed in working In the 
governor's garden. The native pigeon and the quail 
were numerous. The colony ol the society of Friends 
had taken ,88,000 acres on the bank of the French 
river, at the head of Oyster Ilarber. 

Voneh Divert of the Bahama$, — ^In Deceinber 
1831, one of his -Majesty's ships, in going into the 
luriioitr of New Profidence, struck on a bank, and 
rubbed ofif a sheet or two of her copper. The follow- 
ing morning, one of the divers being sent for, and 
supplied with hammer, nails, end sheet of copper, 
sunk himself to the keel, and after two or three 
breathings at the surface of the water, made good the 
defects ! He was afterward reqiiir^d by the com. 
mending ofiicer to bend a hawser into the ehain.>cm- 
ble near the anchor, as it lay at the bottom in nearly 
four tathoma water. Thie he accompliahed with 
mooh ease, imd a seaman-lihe bend it proved on the 
anchor being hove up. These divers, who are black 
men, and generally natives of the outer islsnd, are 
nearly- six feet in bight, with broad shoulders, and 
so aceostom^d to diving for concha frOm their infiu. 
oy, in fiotn two to ten fathoms water, that they have 
habituated themselves to continue under water for 
as lohg a time, perhaps, as the pearl divers of India. 
They often take with them a hammer, and on tin. 
ding a a oonth will break its shell, take out the fish» 
and prepair it for dressing before they rise; they 
will also take a bottle of any drinkable liquid, with 
the cork wired, and sink io the bottom in three or 
four fathoms, sod, with the corkscrew, draw the 
cork, drink its contents, and rise with the empty bot- 
tle 1 Porter is, el ways the beverage they solicit on 
these oecasions. — [Nautical Magaaine.] 

Perwian Mcnufueturt9^^--V^rM during the days 
of her prospentiy, was greatly distinguished as e 
manufacturing country. Her fabrics, suited to the 
oriental taste, have supported not only the ostenta- 
tious msgnificence of her Cotirt and great men, but 
thpee of Turkey, Tarury, and even ' those of Nor. 
them Africa. The women p{ the wandering tribes 
weave from the wool of the sheep those carpets 
which we call TVrJt^v* ^rom the place of their inu 
mediate importation. They form thirougbout the 
Bast the most importaot branch of .ornamental fur- 
oituro. The carpels manofaciurcU in Khorassan 
poftsess the highest reputation. The next staple 
consists ot silk fabrics, rich and ornimcnted, pariica- 
larly brocade and embroidery. Sometimes the tie. 
sue is emrely silk, sometimes mixed with cotton 
and wool. Undeir the Ahassyde dynasty the preotncts 
of the Court comatned great woras of tat«eetry com. 
posed with silk and wool embellished with gold ; bat 
this art, thou£^b not entirely lost, langoialesfor want 
of encouragement* Arms, particularly sarbea of e 
superior quality,, and richly embellisherl with goldv 
silver and precious stones, are prepared on a great 
scale to meet a sure demand ; and in this branch no 
decline has been obeerved. The raanuacture of 
ea^emware is very extensive throttghiiot Persia^— 
and some of its products almost rival the porpelain of 
China. These, with sHawls made from tlie goats* * 
wool, leather paper, and jewellery, complete ths 
list of her principal mannfaetnres. 

Count MathuscheviU's stad have sold for 11^,500 
gvissas^ ' 
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TU« following tpitapb hM jiitt been placed ob the 
tomb of Gmapmfd Honeort buried at Anapach : — 
HuJMMt OMBpMrduB Hau$0rt magma »aitemporis, 
Jgmta iuUi9Ua9f occulta mora, 183d«— ^Here lies 
Gaapo fd Hauaer* the eDigraa of bia age. iiia na. 
tivity unknovm ; bia death ooiioealed. 

ilatttVc Comet. — Seeing in your paper an extract 
from a New York paper, atatipg th t Ilalley*t comet 
was Tisible in tha constellation Taiirus, I beg feave 
to atate that tbmt comet will not be visible to this. 
previously to August" 1835, aqd that its nearest ap* 
proach to the earth will take place on the 6th of 
Octobor, 1835, whon it will be nearly vertical in 
this latitude, and will be visible in the evening, 
in tbo oooatellation of the Ivreat Bear, sever set. 
. ting for several days. — [Oorreepondent of a Dublin 
P«peT-] 

Jf umber of Plaeee qf "Woreikip, — It appears from 
AF«di«mentary retartt just publishbd, that in 188 
pariahea of Engtandt eaeh containing a. population 
of a thousaod persons, or upward^, there are 9523 
ehnrohes oi^ ehapeis connected with the Establish* 
mam. and 3488 Disaentihg pUcas of worship. The 
al|nreb.f« have sitting rooms lor 1,856,108 persona,^ 
but there is no statement as to the. capabilities of the 
ehapeis. In the dioees of Chester, in which this 
lawn is situated, there are in the 357 parishes w|th 
1000 inhabitants or upwards, 351 plaees of worship 
baionging to tha Establishment, and i39 belonging 
to tha Diaaenters. The churches will seat 320,5^ 
persons. 

It is stated in a late publication in England on 
Temperance* that the ** United Kingdom pays anna 
ally tiAy milUon pounds sterling for spirits, wine and 
miilt Hquor* and oonMimes, in the same period, ss 
mnah'Of these fiery liquids as would make a river of 
three feet deep, sixty feet wide, and eighty.four and 
a half milaa Ipn^.** 

Prince Eaterhaxyf It is stated, will not return to 
IriMidofli ; hSa eetaleav It ie aaid, prodnee to him a 
revenue of 3,4MO»800 Hofins, or about J6330,00P 
ffartlii(g ;'and hfs dabta, which hare bean ehiefly con< 
tracted by his father, amount to 1,800»000 fljrina.-;*- 

• Us. fine astates are weli known, and his sheep are 
mnnbered at- 3,000,000; 'and these supply annually 
froip 40,000 to 50,000 hundred weight of wool. 

. Cpunt Mazxinghii^T\a% eminent composer has 
laAaly beaa recognised as the rightful, heir to a title 
which had been considered lost fo^ upwards of forty 
yoara« ^ Mr. JMaisinghi repaired form London to^^lo- 
renca, and made good his clafm, when the title of a 
Tuscan Count was conferred on him. From Florence 
ho want to Rome, and wae received- by his HoUnes 
the Pope most graciously^ Mr. Mazsinghi has been 
a meniber of the Royal Society of Musicians 47 
yaarSff and, aotwithstaoding his newiy-acqiiired hon- 
ort, he has expressed a wish that his name should 
remain on the list as, heretofore, among so man 

• old fHendi and asaociat^St whom he respects; buti 
aa Count Maatnfhi, bo. bMs to present tbe eociety 
w{<^ a donation of 85/1' Mr. Maxxingbi married a 
daaghtar of the lata Mr. Hodges, the eminent, die. 
tUlar, with whom he received a handsome fortune 
which irill fully enable him to sujpport his title. 

The'mnalcal world hast within tho apace of a few 
09^^ tost two of its brightest ornaments — ^Choron 
-and fiaildiao. Tha fonaar had acquired^ by long 
^itadyv- a knowledge of the sc'.eneo of m^isie which 
'arenhlf caiemles admitted to be nnptecedented m 
dipth and correctness ; tho latter, gifted by nature 
with tbe most exthtordinary musical talents, has laft 
■ behind him a great name, and . added much to the 
deservedly high musical reputation of France.. For 
soma, months he had been confined to his room, and 
after long and painful sufferings he expired at his 
house at Jarey on the 10th of the last month, sur. 
rounded by sorrowing relations and friends. It is 
reported that a monument will be raised to hie memo. 
ty by aubacription. 

Soeh is the demand for tha popular perfume eau 
da Cologne, that there are eaid to be not lees than 
forty •• Jean.Maria Farinae*' who deluge Europe with 
it in its ganuina and epnrious state. 

Wooden Rmitie Work for (Tordsnt.— The advan- 

.Maa of wooden rustic work is that it can be adapt- 

at to a great variety of porpoees. Thus very beau- 

,Wk Ind oTen alohiteetural temples may be formed 



believe, rather a modem invention. It is formed of 
split sticks of various lengths and«*aizee, and having 
bark of different colore. The piecea are nailed to 
any flat aurface of v^ood, and very beautiful and ela. 
borate pattern may be produced by arranging the pie. 
ees according to their sisea and the various colors of 
the work. Garden seats and vases of almost sny 
shape may be covered with this kind of mosaic 
work, but as it is not durable when exposed to the 
weather, it ia most suitable for the inside of sum- 
mer houses and garden templea. In such situations 
the richest spicimens mtgiit be introduced, aiid if 
varniriied over they would laei for a number of yeara. 
There are some handaome and rather coetly speci. 
menjitif this kind of ornament in the flower garden 
of Bsgshot Park.-4(>ardner>s Mag.] 

Method of Preoerving Flowere loiik their Natural 
Colore. — A method has since been mentioned to me, 
by which tho colors of the flowers of planta are weU 
preserved. The process was this : — the paper be. 
ing first heated before the fire, or in an oven, the 
plant recently gathered is placed between two hot 
sheets, and preased. It is requisite, however, ' thht 
tbe paper, in the same heated state, be renewed at 
intervals, on account of the expressed juices from the 
stalks and leaves fermenting, which might other- 
wise iiyure the plants. There is also a method of 
preserving plants in flower, by which their natural 
form, as well as colore, can be preaervod. It oon* 
aists in placing tbe plant in a jar, and pouring fin* 
sand upon it, until the whole plant is covered : it is 
then to be placed, still kept in the jar, into an oven ; 
after wliich, being taken out, and the sand re^ 
moved, the plant is found preserved both in its 
form and color.-^Bennett'B Wanderings in New 
South Wales.] 



The following beautiful stanxas, to the memory of 
Sir John Stevenson, Are extracted from the conclud. 
ing.volume of Moore'a Iriah. Melodies. 

BUeaea ia la oor fbatal balb.— 

O Son of BoDg ! thy ooum is o*er ; 
In-VAtn OB th(M Md 6riD calts. 

Her Minscrcr* vnlee tmdoimh no nnore— 
AHaileMastbe Aoilan^iiell , ^ 

Sleep! at the eloee of eome bright day, 
Wlien thtcwi^ brees^i that wak*d its •well 

At minoy oMrn, baib died away. 

Yot at our fciata, thy Spirit long, 
. A wak*d. by muelc'a epell, shall rise, 
For aaaie lo llok'd wiui dedhleee eocg 

Paruliee its charm and never diet ; 
. -And ev*n within the hoty faov. 

When ouaie watte the eottl to heaven, 
Ojie thoiMht to hini, whoeo earllert •tralft 

Was ecbeed ih^re; ehall loog be given. 

But where Is now ihe cheerful day, - 
The soefal.talglit, wliea, by thy side, 
t He who now weaves this parting lay, 
Hirskiilcss voice with thine allied, 
Aald Sana tiieee songs whnee every lone, 
When bani and oilnsirel long have past 
' Mhell still, ta sweetaess aU ibeir own, 
£a»balin*d by fame, trndytng lasL 

Yes, Erin, tbine alone the Ame,— 

Or, if iby bard havesharMibe.erowA, 
From thee the borrow 'd glo< / caaie, 

And at thy feet is now laid doWa. 
Enongh, if rroedon stiU Inspire 

Hislatest song, and still there be. 
As I'vening closes round bis lyre, 

One ray upon its chords froia thea. 



jk^rTHE AMERICAN ^TEAM CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OP PHmAOELnHA, r^apattfblly Inform tbe pobUc, and aa- 
aecially Railroad and TraaSponattoa Com|ipnies, that they 
have become sole proprietors of certain tinprovementa in the 
coBstructidn of Locomotive Engines, add other railway car* 
liagea, secured to CM. Stephen U. Lon, of tbe United States 
BnginiMia, by letters patent from the United Suiea, and thai 
they are Mepared to execute any orders for the constmction ot 
Locomotive Engines, Tenders, dtc. with which they may be 
favored, and pledge tbenselves to a punctual conqiHanee witb 
any engagemeats thoy may make in refeimie to this line at 



pnitiodarly to what I o«U wood noMio» which ie^ 1| 



. TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

^Or Tliaavhacflber having erected extensive machlneiy Pn 
tbe maaufiictBre of the In>n Work Ibr Railroad Cars, and hav 
Ing niade arrangements with Mr. Pblneas Davis, patentee of 
the e s l e bfBied wtrerctrtlted wbeelt, wUft eaaMe bbn to lit up at 
Mion.Bollsaany nusabar of ears whldb may beTwauied. 

The superiprfty of tbe above Wheels has been fUIIy tested 
ootha Raltlnore and Ohio Railroad, where they have been In 
eonaiam nsr Ibr .soaie monthe past. Having flitui up Wheels 
Ibr six hnmbred Oars, tbtf snbecrlber flatters himself that bo can 
exeottttt uraers in the above .line to the satisibctlon of persons 
lequlrlng such work. The location of tbe 'shop being on the 
tidevwaters of tb<i Cliesaiieake Bay, will'onablu btni to ship the 
work .to any of llie 'Atlantic i}orts,oii ss reasimabls tumts as 
can be paired by any person. Al) ordi;rs will be exscuied with 
despatch, and tbe work warranted. WJien there are but a few 
aetts wanted, the chills and nattemsare to bo furnished, or the 
company pay tha expense or makingthe same, and It reqnired, 
wiu be aent with the wheels. AU Wheels famlsbea and fitted 
^ the soboeriber will have no extra charge on account of the 
patent right. 

Haqojii^ of thc abovc Wheals, which have been lirokea to 

low wsir siiperlorlty, mat be seen at the office of the Baiboad 
Journal ; at the Depot of.tae Boston and Providence Railroad, 
RosUMi ; and at Jooa Arnold's shop, near the Broad street 
(louse, PhHad«lpb*a. Ail orders directed to j. W. tc E. PAT 
TBR80I9, Baltimore, or, to tbe subscriber, Jopna Mills. Little 
Oaapowdar Poat-Oflica, Baltimore eonntv, Manrlaad, wlb 
baanendadto. DEAN WALKER. a3 



of unbibrluid wood. Omamentid ddora, every de- H — 

, 4f riptkm .orfairdeii aeate, sad flowbr bwheta aad va- ■UB.VH YOtt«> iHSTiiVltSIf «. 

\Mt of Yory elofwit forms^ may bo oompoeed of the ^SliiSi"'^"^ **' ^^*"' ***** ^ ""^ *"''*" '"'*"*' 

.igmp natoriai. Miady wa&e blao, haviag the plete LeveKnglnstrameats, large andemall slaes, wUhbigbmag- 

, iBg jglhom and •■nchea eireot of a Gk>tme cloiatart nlfytng powers wkh glasses made by Trooghion, logether with 

na* bo made of wooden tUMic work. I aUade morel * '<*-''* aseortmeot o( Englneerhig laatmmems, nAanfactured 
Msy wnnao wi wovaw ramio wwr*. x auoae morel ^n^^w ^y E. k O. W. B%UNT, 164 Waiar sireet. 



JBlOt 



eoraar of Maldenlane. 



LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 



They have already In their oossesslon the requisite aapara' 
us for the construction of three classes of engines, viz. en- 
gln«s weighing four, five, aad six tons. 

TlMenpoes made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
fbllowiag rates of epeed, v|x. a six ton engine at a speed of IS 
miles per hoiir ; a five ton emglne at a i^ed of 18 miles per 
hour; a Arar tea engine at a speed of SB IS miles per boar. 
Their jperfttfaaaeeiB o$her lespacis will be warranted to equal 
that of the beat Baglish eiigiace o| the same class, with respect 
not only to their ediclency In the conveyance df burthens, bat 
to their durability, and tbe ebeapaess and (brllity of their rt- 
palrs. 

Tne engliiea will be adapted to tbe use jof anthracite ceal- 
plne;wood, coke, or any other ftiel hitherto used In toccmeilve 
ettfines. 

The lanns shall be quite as ibvorable, and evaa mors mode- 
rate, than those on which engbies of the same class can be 
procored from abroad. 

All orders for engines, tec. and other eonmninlcatlfliia in re* 
fbrenca to the soll||eet, will be addressed to tbe aubaerlber, in tbe 
city of Phlladelpbla, and shall receive prompt attentloa. 
By order of toe Company, 

wilLi 

December 9d,lH». 

Fr Ibrtbar infonnatlon en this aali|cct aae No. 40, 
772, Vol. 8, of Ralboad Jonraal. 



.lAM NORBIB^Seeretaiy. 



1 Ftat Bare In 

NhM^.flve tons ot 1 Inch by f Inch, j langihsoi 14 to It 

900 do. 1^ do. i do. I feet counter sank 

40 do. l{ do. I do. i bolea, endscatat 

800 do. % .do. { do. ranangleofMde- 

000 do. %\ do. t do. I grees with spll- 

soon expected. I clngpIates,oaila 

i to salt. 
MM do.of Edjre Ralls of 10 lba.per yard, with the reqnlalte 
ebalrs, keys and pins. 

WRNigbt Iron Rims of 80, 9S, and M taichaa dlaaaetcr Ibr 
Wheels of Railway Can, and of 00 inches diameter fi>r Loee- 
motive wheels 

Axles of 84, 9|, S}, 3. S|,U,aBd S^hiebeadlametar Ibr Rail* 
wayCars aad Lecoinotlvea of patent boa. 

The above will be sold ireeofdaty, to State Oovemmeata 
|and incorporated Oovemmenia, and the Drawback taken la 
partpaymanu A. R O. RALSTON. 

South Front street, Philadelphia. 
Models and samples of allthe different kinds ofRalls, Cbalra» 
Pins, Wedges, Spikaa, and Snlicing Platea, in use, both in tbia 
country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to thoee disposed te 
examine them. dTlmeowr 



RV&TKTiarO AJTD BHGnSBaiXG 

laSTiiViaBHTR. 

Ef*The subscriber manvlkcturee all kinds of Instmmeaia lo 
hfr profession, warranted equal. If not superior, In principles el 
construction and workmanship to any Importsd or manaib<^ 
tared In the United States ; several of which are entirely fieie: 
which are an Improved Compass, with aTeleecope at- 
tached, bv whic^ anglee can be taken with or without the nae 
orihe needle, with perfect aceuracy«—aleo,a Railroad Ooidoa- 
eter, with twoTeiascopaa— and a Levelling Inetmment, with a 
OonhHoeiar attached, paftlcalarhc aJapiedto Railroad purpe* 
m. WM. J. yoUNO, ' "^ 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. Dock street. 

Philadelphia. 

The following reeommendaiioBs are respeeilblly aobmlctai 
to Rogiaaers, Surveyora, and otbofsiotareaiedJ 

Battlmorep lOtfi. 

inreplvtothy laqairlea raapectlagthe Inscrnmeats aMaa« 
factored bv thee, now la aae on the laltlmore aod Ohio Ball* 
road. I cheerfully fbmlsb thee wkb the foUowbig InfbreMtloa. 
Tha whole bumber of Levels now in poass e stoo of tbe depart- 
aMBtofcoQsiructloh of,thy make Is seven. The whole num. 
her of the **Impnived Compaas** Is eight. Theee are all ex- 
clusive of tbe number In the oervice of tne Engineer and Ora> 
duatloorDepartment^ 

Both Levels and Compasses are In good repair. They have 
In fact needed but Ibtle renairs, except nrom accklents to which 
ail instruments of tbe kind areilabie. 

I have (bund that thy patterns for tbe levels and roiwpassas 
have beefi preferred by my assistants generally, to any otbera 
In use, and the Improved Gomnass is superior to any other da* 
cripiioo of Oontomotsr that we nave yet tried In laying tbe rails 
on thii Road. 

Thiainstrament, more recently improved with a reverslag 
telescope, m place ol'tiie vane sighu, leaves the eagbiaer 
scarcely any thios to desire In the formation cm* convenience o( 
the Compass. Itis Indeed the most compleielv adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and cheap Ineiroment that I have yet 
, and I cannot but believe it will be pralerred to aU ochera 
aow to use for laying ofraiis— and In fact, when known, Ithink 
it will be as hiriiiy appreciated for common enrveylng. 
EespactnillT thy f risnd, 

JAMES P. STABLER, Superlniendant of Coostrwtlon 

of Balttokore aod Ohio Railroad. 

Philadelphfa, February, I0». 
Having for the last two years made cbnstant use of Mr. 
Toung'e *< Patent Improved Compass,** 1 can salbly say I be 
llsve R to be much superior to any other instrument of the lAd, 
now in use. and aa such moat cheerfollv recommend H to En- 
gineers aaa Surveyors. E. H. OILL, Civil Engineer. 

Oermantown, February. lOOS. 
For a year paat X have uaed Instruments msde by Mr. W.J. 
loanggof Pbiiadalphia. In which he baa combined the proper- 
ties of a Thaodollis with the common Level. 

I consider these Inetrumenta admirably calculated for layta 
pat RalUroads, and can recoauBeiul them to the aotloa of Rngi- 
aa praArableto any othara tor that purpoae. 

HINRT R. CAMPBELL, eng.PbUad. 
nl IF Oemaal. and If oniac. Battieedt 



isi 



AnteitlCAN KAILROAD JOtttNAL. 



OPFICIAL 

DirAKTHiirr or State. 
WaiUngbm, Nntmber 31(1, 1B34. , 
Inibniuion hu been rsciirsd from ihe United 
Statu CooialaM at Guadalaupa, under date o.~ 
ISthnltimo.thal aProclamation hubean iaaued by 
ih< Lientetiaut Uovamor of iha Iiland of Dotnitiica, 
■ulhoriiiaB the impo nation, in ibii laland. In vei- 
••U of all tutiOD*, duty and loanage free, of the foi- 
lowtngarliclei, the growlh, piodace, or manufacture 
of anf foreign eonnlr; whatever, that ii to say — 
lour, ahinglei of all deicciptiona, aiaTea of all da- 
aoTiptioM, pileh white, and fellow pine iHinhar, 
•ad luiDbei of all othet kinda, wood hoopa, beef, 
pork, and erair npeeiea 'of aalt, dried aud pickled 
Bifa; aaoh importation to continue for itas period 
•iz uonths, from tfas 3Tih of October, 1834^ 



Dl, wTil r«sti 



»ie or Ngw^orkTpuMd ..,.., ,., .--, 

iilEHlaaa ui Ihr upiiil stofk or Ibe ba <■ laland Railnxd 
Umptin. MBfOag MllHon CIn Hinidreil^ni«i»ud DoUan. 
JvM>d iMDMiara oT flltfihillan hcIk uneiblf u Itie chat- 
ter oraa:<monpBBr, on Iha ISt|l,|16tli, ind^l'bda;! at D«€m 
' r ntu, fVouiaJBcInttHnordJncio thmlnthf anrnwonaf 
ch day, u ibe (WloWlBi piKs, ili^Ai lb* Dry Uoek Hank, 
1. 333 Peart'ttrMi, Id (tie eiiy nf N«w Yorli— u ibs Appno- 
«' Library In Uw cliy uf BiooWya, oounly of Klnfi-allb* 
lun HouH, In and Car Ihs coniiyor atiHnr--ai iht lOn al 
llllin Grinni.lnltaclowaorRlnrHead.cDuiilyorHulMk— 
UHHou-sorThoaiMHuleck, USnllhwwB, InaUlconnly 

SubKrl^En irg rcqutrrd byllie Chinar of (lie ('ronpany Iq 
y to tbe Comailaiionen al tbc ilnearaubecrlbiniAvedaUan 

ConTatar Ibe Chailer can ba had tipno applleuion (lilieDty 
Kk Bank. 333 FearMiMt, New-York. 

Samuel Hidii Bei^antn Btnmi 



EzoHimic. — Balieting that the HerehuKa, Tra 
den, and olhan of this city may be benefiited by a- 
•tatgnwDl of lbs Ratea of Eiohange. aimtlar lo the 
plan edopied by Boawn Banka, we have obtained i 
lilt ol ratea sa at pretent ohareed by the Phemix 
Bahe of (bie oity. 

Tba arraneemenla of the Fheoix Bank for Collect- 
ioK Bill* and Noiea, extend lo every Suie aod Ter- 
ritory of the Union, we haTe found it oeceiaary there. 
fore to condanae onr labia by iniettinf ihi; 
ta on aach Biata. The 



on ■ome of the towni and plaeea 
off the direct mail roots. 

Toioato, Oaatr Caaada 

Halaa lal UlDOla 

NawHaopaldi* lal UIhib 



Nonh CaiuliDa.- 



:::S'| 



Oeorila. 
Alabaaia.... 

HIailHlppI-.. 



The inBor oohimn ebowi ifae rate f< 
portion orplacei in a State — '.be outer 
•oeea^ble point*. 



T, 



HISlou, — .- . . 

ti. llaalialiMby40laciMt. lilapuiBplaaeonrtBlmtpec- 
kat fbm. In HHKoeeo torta, and^aeoiiapaaM if a*er TS pagee 
olkMn |»aBi,|Mai a oanslae dMeripdua of, or rcArenca to, 

- "loadaadDaaaldeHacateOooUHHap. Iiwiualaaba-pal 
~ " ~ labefbiwaTdedbTBUIIioaBt 



■anaCthaaiuMrT: t 
aadpcokaMyaotftm 



PablihUalM 



lay Ml1oruwGeanl|'■ 
■UH(,N. y,br 
D.K- MIMORfcJ. K. VHALblS. 




Im r nt t rntmu la poUbbad by ilw PrDptlBM, D. K. 
JTk. CuLUi, at No. 31 WaH-alreei, Haw York : 
■beaiaar 1« pafaa, at U eenn-ki Bohtta^ pana of M ]M«*. 
alSUaaMa— laaohiamor 3«p*c«, In cioili boaAh ai tT.?! 

—or al (S par aaoDB, ia a^aac*.— Jaaa KmeaT, (fn ■- 

tn*(iau> or Itte Loadaa MachaalcC HacatliM,) BlHor. 



PATSHT HAMMBBSD SHIP, BOAT, ASS 
RAUAOAD SFIKSI. 

n> Ealhud flcrikea of artrj deamiKlon reqnnd, aiada a 
Iha Albaiy Bptk* f actory. 
■ftkaa Bad* at iheabare Famiry o« recoamanded id ih« 

full dM under thi 

, Itaira CR A«T 

A CO., aUaay, or to THOUAB TURHXK, 



pab^a __ 
■h>p and 



■BMtior to any Ibiof al ihe kind now 
nd^Kiai «ylkea a*A* rullal ■•'• ' 

CRABTUS CORNINO 



nopoithm laraar alMi 
hBBBWiad andaxMi 



. VonOK TO MAVCFACtUKBIU.' 

t^ aiMDH rURMXIf, arihe tUJa«a of Laniinfbi . 

• csaMy olRanaaelaar.aadHateoflfBK.Tark. bulnnotad 
d p» in ^•laUoD a HachlM lor makloi Wnaakt Nalla 
tkaqoara polBti. TblanucUna will naaa abo* alxiyW 
■^ '-it abotit tarty lOd nalia la a ailBBia, and bi iha aato* 

ioH«aa rorahlpa. Thanallli 

h* aaehlDa coBDlelaly haatad te 

, _, .— batna claDClMdS niodandaara 

Onehoraa powarlaauOlaiaattodrtTe M»Bach1ea, lad may 
eady ba a|Mled whara inch power lor dn*ln( taachlnarT k la 

oaaiMlaa. laid Falrsan wIU >ak*, tead and wi 

eltae*aaabon,ioany peraoaawho Bay amily forth 
aatheyaiay baawda, aadoe ih< mOM rataMable b 
■lasdaAaaioaallaaabairarhlapataot rlfhtl«iha . ._._ 
I Ihrowkoat tha Unlied Staiaa. Any peraoa deiliiu 
nfcfBailar ' — _..-... „-..... 



itoo' 



53L_ 

Jnaepb H. 



I Miiclidl NkholBi 

_ F. BiydeDbonli Jam** 1 
H. Goldimkb ValanUi 



: Hick*. 



Th 



D BUIieNBCTADY RAILROAD COM r ANY 

Ctaftr.Stetmi IiuUimitfn SUtk. 
'■-'—" — '-I ibeUllcaaiMl Schsuaciady Railroad 
ta pay on or befura ib« twaptlath daj 
mm or Thren IMIinnun eaebBbaraaf 
Slock la Ibe Company held by tben tsfpeciively nnder I' 
naliy (piovlitad by law In ca*e of noB-payiD«iii) of ibe f 

" Bnckboldare rCildiirii In tha *liy of Nrw York, or t 

iih oriha eouBtln of Cvtumbla. Gneno ud 



e Pbcn 






d Con.| 



illiBBy, BcbeaoGUily or Barelofa mey make racfa 
ileporilini UieuBiato the ereininriheuldTRa- 



Bwry CouBIy Bank. 

'e|H«lte(wllhIbrD 

ibaraaelTsdbyhl 
Albtay, Vovembn IJ, 1834. Dj order. 



certiacauofmcli 



rwarded to aald 



Vii 



GtDRON UAWLEY, 
Traaiurei or ibe Uilcn aod fehapactac 

ovndACtdecM Rallroid Coapany. 



13- TOWNflBRD * DtlRFBB, 

aeturen of Railnad XjiBe, li»»ine renioi .- . .- — 

I-.- — - o-'—- nsDiDHcru.MaykCa.olleri 

leirtih rwllhOBtiplke)lnrli 



id ihelr.aawbliih 



My Rom of any reoulred leirtih 
inedplanaaof Rallroadiallh* ibOTl 



ihomlDany oriha prlndpaldilaa lo tha Uollad-italea. Aal 
Ibequalliysl Rope, iba public ar«refarredioJ-B.Janta,EO| 
U. fe H. R. R. Co., Albany i or JaBa> Archibald, Knilaei 
Hudaonanit Delaware Canal and Rallia«idt^mpaBy,CatbnD 



HASSNTB FOR MBW . 
^RTfl. wfrauuuLU «ri .. , . . 

ly, NewTork,laa|entAiribghilMwlD|irBblluitloDBt 
"rha New Y«k AaHtleah Dally, at AO.OO-Trl-W«*kly, ai 

fS.I»-«eBl-WeaMy, al VtM Ip adraaca. 
""'-^AnHlcan Railroad Jootaal, Weaklyi al «3.0I) per an 



es 



Ouaniiriy Journal of AaHeullni 
ie>anaiua,<Hai.Up«aun)bei. 
Family Ua(aalaa,41<lpa»aayeaT, aioiw atraTvxx. 
Honlbly Bepoelioiy and {.Ibrmry of EnterlalnlafKnow- 

ledia.orst paiaa amoaib, ««ii»lii»d>«U-- '~ •— 

■^olBBa,EoiiiidnilDne. Bl.as 
The Iddlaa' OonpaaloHi oJ H pace* a moath, at (SM par 

Th^faoehaaiar OeB, at »! JO ta adi 

AUCoBBi- — ■■ 

nanv, wlUI 



ALBANY BEEDBTORB AND II0RTIGU1.TURAL EK- 



9 



labMtofonMIta- 
IBB ouMB WHO rBEBn OARDBN BERDB, 
I T«y hvorabla larBa, and of tt* iiowih a 
, warrnttdoriba beM quality. 
•ai care aa* almilon baabean beauwai apoa Ih 
•aiincan)e«la,andnaiie.iir|llbeMldUlble««tal 
'■niiHafhnacrAlwd ejpreaaly fbrit, andbyexpafl- 
luipMtril whlcbuBiiol be rdi. 



nd M peilbaloB la ibl* cuiMiryi iha 

In Earopa, and aiay be rdled upon ka>w,M~. 

•ItlaearaeatlyiaqaeMedwbeMnrlhanananylUlBrnhe 
aner.lbey ebouU ba repneund 19 the labfcrlbacj not that t 
poaaible 10 olwlale iHrfamnMaaei 



ITBPHBKEOirt 

toWer^a •upfinr tl^lt •/ ^naeeatar Cart fir 

No.SftlEllaabeihatraat, neaiBlaackatairaal, 

Hew. York. 

C^ RjtlLKOAD COMFANIES would do well 10 aiBaaln 









id Harls 



now Inoperaihm. 



RAII-EtOADCAK W&BBI.B ARD BOXES* 

AND OT^ER. RAILROAD CA8TISOS. 

r^Al«d. AXLEa fu mil bed end fluedlO wbaali conplcH 
itbeJefleraon CsUon and Wool Macbin* factory aad FaiiD~ 
ly.Palirton, H.J-. Allordore Ktarteeodlo Ih" eub«?^b«n 
1 ruaraon, orSO W»ll .Irew, New- York, wilt be prom pity M 
inded uiv Alio, CAR SPRIHQS. 

AUa, Flange Tiiei nirBOil complete. 

JB RJJQEKj. KETCHUM AOaOBVtWOB- 



HOVELTT WORK*) 



t^TBOlIAS B. 

EiTibie*, Balleta. Be 
aniCothec HteUnery 



'ranudifareatelyanUecofionit, to ba 1008 
or lbs kind heretofore naeif. Tbe rallaM 
thai work aballbadona wall, aad onrca 
ehare of public pairobafi la reapKinilly 



INSTRDMENTU. 

HCRTETIVe ABTD HAYITIOAI. IHBTRYntBST 

HAHUFACTORT. 

33* XWIH k EIXAR^TK, ai ihe elta of the 4uadn>I« 



„^Joo oflaaln . . 

whkblbaycannirclakaithaahonaaiDellcB, amlM 

Lirieriw. iMiruBaaia rapalrad fwl'' ' — ^— "- 

Fw proof orjun blfh aHlDaHon oa . ._ 

Inauumania an held, ihaT Teapaetlhlly beg leara to la 
iheuabUcpamaal.ibefoUowini carUooaualhMa fauU 
dMafilahed aeleotUc aualnmaua. 
To Ewin fc Heanie— AfnaaUy loyour requaai mi 

aiada at your eaubHanmani, for the ^aJiltnora aad O 

roadCoBpany. Thlao|^Db»wr-'-' ■■-— " — 

earlier panodf but waa Intentloii 



tpyak with Iha (raali 
thoutd be RhuTio Doaaaaa. 

It la with mncbpleatncaleaiinowalAatbati 

Ihe InetrumaBia In thaaan4c«.procBied-lTamauTDaitliern«l- 

Uea ire ebaaMarad , — ' " "■ -■-■-■-■ — i-.i — 



W: THORBtlifN, 
347N. Market at. (oppoelle PbatOau. 
ilalodnee maybe hadbiiba8iara;ifieBtforbyBa 
will ba fbrwaided iiatta- Ordan •etieludeaily, aalbe bM 
nileecanbadonalalhaaiaeutlan. 

,*Hr. TborbaralaalKiAteBirDrtherollowlnfpublleniani, 
rli:— Nbw Yoai Faaaaa and Aniai4caB Garoaaar'a Mai 
aai MacniBiw'Manauaa andRealftaioriBi 
HOTOMaia: AMaaiUH BuiAoaD JoDBHt ai 
_ BterBallupfonHKatBiaBdibeNaw-YoaiABi 
lp,TW- ITcaUp.aKl Ab<- ffuUf I ntb<r ocoU of which may be 



prefbraoea Ibr thwe 
iredbyyau. OTthe whole number atanufaciurad for 
imeniolConiinictlon, to win lite Lenli, aod Bra 



They paaaeaaallnnnsMaadatablllly, ahd alltaeaamb Obm 
neaueae and beauty or eiacnUon. which rtllaci mach ciedli 
1 the antite anauM la ibalr conamcllon. 
I can with conBdenca noommeiid ihen aa balaf worthy tba 
Mice of Cobpanlaa enfaf ed In Inlernal ImproTamenla, wh* 
BT requlit Iniirumanlaofeuperhir workDianabip. 

JAMX8 r. BTABLBI 
BaparlntendeDiof CoaatniciloBorthel' '* 



BLBB, 
naadOhle 



of Ih* excel 1< 
appearad we 

raejafidHtnaBi 
Thaaa lar 



ifaetura, paitleulatlTBpIrlllai 
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RilLaoAD Con TBNTIOH.— After ihe JauroBl 
was on the press, and a part of ii worked off, 
we leceived the annexed cii 
convention at Bath, Steuben county, for the 
purpose of deliberating upon and adopting 
measurea in relation to the New-Yori 
Erie RAtLROiD. We have only time and 
space now to say, that we shall refer mp: 
particularly to it in our next — and, in the mea 
time, use our best exeiitoos to promote the ob- 
ject in 

At amaetiiu; of the Inhabitnnta ofttieaouniy 
of Sl«uben, friendly to the proposed Railroad 
through the Southern tier of Counties, Iield at 
the CourUhouae in Bath, on Tuesday, the aSth 
of November, 1834, Henry A, Towneenit was 
mppointed Chairman, and John Cooper, Jr., 
Bacretary. 

On motion, resolved,— That the different 
CoQutiea of the State of New. York, friendly tc 
the construction of the New- York and Erit 
Railroad, be invited to meet in convention, nl 
the Court-house, in the village of Bath, or 
Wednesday, the 17th day of December, 1834, 
at 10 o'clock in the forenoon, for the purpose of 
adopting suitable meaaurea for promoting thi> 
great and importuit work. 

Resolved, — That n Coinmill«e of threi 
appointed lo correspond with the friends of the 
Hnilroad throughout the Stale, consisting of 
Wm. S. Hubbell, Wm. W. M'Cay, and Henry 
W. Rogers, Esquires. 

On motion, the following persons were select- 
ed as delegatea, to represent this county in said 
convention : 

^ Vfm.W.JS'CtLy. Wm. Kernui, Henry A. 



- 1 , ™.i«, John M'Burnev 

_ e, Henry W. Rugen, John Magee, L«n«l S'. 
Smrk, John Kooi, Geoige C. Edward., Henry Swtiisr ' 
Luaraa Huamuod, CialUo H.Wheelar, Jum nUiideniiKi'| 
The Members of the Board of Supervisors of 
said County of Steuben were also added to the 
above delegation. 

Raaolved,— That the proceedings of this 
tneeting be signed hy the Chairman ajid Secre- 
tary, and pubEshed in the papers of the county. 
HiintT A. TownsiND, Chairman. 
John Coopbb, Jr. Secretary. 

NKW.Yoar uro Eua Raileoaii.— By ib« aimeied 
entact froDn tbo proceadings of the Board of Amis. 
Itats, on Monday last, it will be aaen tbstour ciuxeni 
begin to move in favor of this important work. II 
couldh«rdlybeotjiarwi«e;andilwouidbealibel t^ion 
the ioielligenca and libenJiiy of the bniineaB i 



lueh a work, a favomble Bipression of opinion — 
ill proper ud, when th« proper lime shall arrive 1 
That Ii .... 



ived. Additi 



i of 



I Bpeed is required, 
an Bxtonaion of the period for the truiwction of 
leineiiB, lo keep pace with iieighborinK Stalei . 
How a, almoat of course, that this Roilioid should be 
oaeculed with all poasible expedition. 

Whsreat the ImmeDie augmentaiioe which 

en experienced in the eiKcl, wealth end pro*( 

ly of the city of New York, aince the cnmplalio 

Canata of ibis Slei*, Hgnolly denonairatei 

! commanicalioa counseling ihe luilropelJB t 
■he pnpnious and I'erillfl regioni of the interior : 
■ whereaa aaveral rival works loading into 
<r Ohio, from pert! on the Atlantic aea-bo«rd 
■oulh orihia city, are now connructing and are ra. 
pidly advancind to eomplaiion, under the direciiea of 
irioua compauiet incorporated and powerfully pa- 
onigsd by the Slates of Fenngylvania, Maryh ' 
Id Virginia, aeaking to divert from the cily of Ni 



York li 



1 lucr: 



which 



ih aud rapidly 
1 of the Ohio Ri 
ir, BTowediy relymg lor aucesM upon the greaie 
verily of olimale and more northerly latitude of th 
aie of New York cloning Ihe navigation of ita cd 
la during a large portion of the year i 
And whereaa 11 has become vitally importiot to lb 
mmeica of thii city to obviate the diRicukies an< 
diaadvanlagee 10 which it it thus subjected, wh id 
Djecl can only be aliained by opening addi'iona 
hannela of trnde and intercourae by means of Rait 
lads leading directly from the Bay of New York ti 
IB Tuvigable Lakes and Rivers 6( Iho Weal, ani 
'hich ahali be availablo for commercial DOTnoaes a 
llseaaouaoftheyear: 

And whereaa Ihe I<egislatuta at its last saaaioi 
irected ihs route of a Railroad to be surveyed 
nder the direction of Iba Eieoutive, ihronsh (hi 
Southern Cuunties of the Sute from Ihe Hudson Ri. 
ly of New York, to Lake Erie, foi 
the pDrpoie QraacertDini'>g whether the public inter 
St would be promulad by a subscription on the par 
if ihe StBlB. to a portion of iho gepi^sl sloek ol ih( 
New York und Erie Railroad i;oripany. ineorpotat. 
ed in iho year 1632, for the purpose ol conairucting 
auch road, by which subacription the commonweallh 
at large might parlicipale in the burthens and ' 
tits of that uoderlakuig,— or in what other mode Iha 
general objects sought to be sccompliahad by that 
•ctofincorporationmiqht properly be encouraged by 
iha public aulhoritiesi 

And whereas hy means of such Borvsy it bas been 
BBtisfactorily ascaruined, that if the Slats ahall 
operata and participate in the enisrpriie, the wh 
of the road can be completed within fciir yeara from 
the (IrBl day of May, 1835, and a comTnuniealion 
thereby provided by which pasaangera and mercha 
diia may be cheaply, rapidly and regularly tranapoi 
ad, at all sntMU «flhe year, in Uu Ihanfnly hem 
from the cily of Nta York to Iht saultam aiore of 
Lake Erie, coiinecling the line of the 
Ajleghsiir RiiST; and thua eommBiuoating dirscily 



u they would withhold, from with the valley of Ihe Ohio 



1 the inbabiianii of this cily are daeply 
IB proaecuiianand speedy accomplish* 
081 imponoiii. undertaking, tending, as 
iBt, lo uiiract and seonre forever lo 
isi and eipanding (rade of Ihe most 
us and valuable portion of Ihe cODIi* 
ing the oommercB, prosperity 
orium to an incalculable ex. 



and weaJih of thia 

Therefore Rssolvtd, (if the Board of Aldortnen 
ucur herawiih,) that it be referred to a joint Com. 
iliea of three members from epch Board, to report 
•olutiona Bigniiying ihe aenae which the Common 
Council of this city entertain of the necsasity. import. 
^e snd value of the proposed work, and to inquire 
Irsporl what measursB, if any, the city may pro. 
ly adopt 10 promote and secure ita speedy eie- 



We insert the following coDrunDDication 
i(h much pleasure, as it refers to a subject 
which has been frequently Ue&ted of in this 
Joumat. It will, we hope, elicit further in. 
formation from American engineers, and we 
again call upon them to furnish us with the 
reauh of thair reflections and investigations. 
The request of the writer shall bo attended 
nd we trust he will favor us with further 



On Railroad Undulations. By John Thok- 

BON, Civil Engineer, Nashville, Tenoea. 

see. To the Editor of (he American 

Railroad Journal. 

Experiments hnvo been made on the 
Liverpool and Manoheater Railroad, by Mr. 
Badnall and others, for the purpose of show, 
ing the advantages of undulations on ri'.il- 
roade. These experiments, and the results 
attempted to be deduced from them, are well 
known to engineers. The principles which 
Badnall attempts lo deduce from these 
experiincnis hnvr hi en considered visionary 
by ninny practic-ul and scientilic men. The 
que^jtiun hiis nltrac1i?d greater attention in 
England than in this country. The system 
has found its supporters and its opponents, 
who not unfrequently have employed ridi. 
cule and sarcasm instead of cool and ration. 
al argument. 

It must be confessed, that the experiments 
above alluded to are not satisfactory. Tbey 
seem to prove too much ; as we ought lo con. 
elude from many of those experiments, that 
r passing over an undulating road 
would acquire an additional velocity at every 
indulation, and would thus be ntoved by a 
kind of accelerating force as long us the un. 
dulations continued. The results of the 
aiperimenta also are not sufficiently uaifonut 
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and indicate something defective in the mode 
of making the experiments. We may add 
also, that Mr. Badnall has not been success- 
ful in his theoretical peductions. We may 
quote for example the following : 

'^ Let P be the pressure or weight of a 
given body resting on a horizonfal plane, 
and let S be the quantity taken off that pres- 
sure, (or let it be the diminution of pressure,) 
when the body is placed on an inclined 
plane, and let a be the angle of inclination 
with the horizon ; we then have in aU cases 

S : P : : height : base. 
But height : base : : tang, a : 1 
therefore S : P : : tang, a : 1 
consequently S = P tang, a." 

That this conclusion is erroneous may be 
shown by supposing a body of a given weight 
to be supported on an inclination of 45 deg. 
In that case we have tang, a = 1, and con- 
sequently the above equation becomes S = P, 
that is, the diminution of pressure is equal 
to the whole weight of the body, and there- 
fore the body rests on the plane without 
pressure upon it, which is manifestly an er- 
ror. 

But notwithstanding, there is enough in 
the experiments of Mr. Badnall, and in the 
nature of the subject generally, to invite the 
attention of engineers. That a body may 
be passed from one point to another, in the 
same horizontal plane, along a descending 
and an ascending path, in a shorter time than 
another body, moving in a straight horizon- 
tal line, and impelled at first by the same 
horizontal force, is true in theory, and no ma- 
thematician would controvert a principle so 
well known in mechanics. But whether the 
same will hold in practice, where the resist- 
ance of friction and of the atmosphere, &c. 
are to be taken into consideration, remains 
a question. 

In further remarking on this subject, we 
shall adopt particular examples, which will 
perhaps answer the purpose of the present 
investigation better than a more general 
method. 




Let A B and B C be two inclined planes, 
meeting at the point B, and suppose the 
length of each to be 954 feet, the height 
B D 9 feet, the descent will tliercfore be 1 
in 106, or 50 feet in the mile nearly. The 
distances along the inclined planes C B A, 
and along the straight line C DA, will be 
nearly the same, and equal lo 1908 feet. 
Put g = force of gravity, f = any other ac- 
celerating force, i =■ time, v = velocity, and 
8 = space. 

Suppose a body at C to pass from C to 
B by the force of gravity, without resistance 
of an kind from friction, 4jc^. ihe lime oi 

descent will be f = v^ = 79*2 seconds, 

and the time in passing along the two planes 
C B, B A, will consequently be 158*4 se- 
conds, supposing the angle at B slightly 
rounded. It is evident that the body at C 
may be removed in this way from the point C 
to A, without the application of any other 
force than that of gravity. Let us now sup- 
^ pose the body to be removed from C to A 
along the straight line C D A. To do this, 
either an impulsive or an accelerating force 
will be necessary, the force of gravity, of 
course, not acting in this direction. To find 



the amount of accelerating force that will 
move the body from C to A along the straight 
line, in the same time that it passes along 

2» 

the inclined planes, we have/=p- = '152. 

If we assume the weight to be removed 100 
tons, the above force, compared with the 
force of gravity, will be expressed by 1057 
pounds. This will be the accelerating force 
necessary to overcome the vis inertise of the 
above weight, so as to move it in a straight 
line from C to A, in the same time that it 
would pass by the force of gravity along the 
inclined planes. If we assume the resist- 
ance of friction of rail cars equal to the 
240th part of the weight, the friction from a 
weight of 100 tons will be 933 lbs. Hence 
it is evident, that to overcome for the above 
space and time the vis inertise of a train of 
cars weighing in ajl 100 tons, it will require 
a greater force than that necessary to over- 
come the resistance of friction. 

Let us now assume a case in practice : 
suppose two trains of cars to pass by loco- 
motive power from C to A, one train along 
the inclined planes, the other along the ho- 
rizontal plane ADC. Here a variety of 
accelerating and resisting forces are to be 
taken into consideration, and compared to- 
gether, as they operate on each roadway. 
The resistance of friction may be consi- 
dered the same on the level and on the in- 
clined planes, since the pressure on an in- 
clined plane, and consequently the friction, 
is as the cosine of inclination ; and as the 
angle of inclination in the present case is 
very small, its cosine approaches very 
nearly to unity. The resistance of the at- 
mosphere may also be considered nearly 
equal in both cases ; at least, in practice, the 
difference is probably of little consequence. 
In regard to the resistance of inertia, the 
inclined plane has the advantage of the ho- 
rizontal ; as, on the former, it may be consi- 
dered as overcome by the force of gravity. 
There is one resisting force operating on 
the inclined planes, which does not exist on 
the* horizontal. It results from a change of 
direction from C B to B A ; but as we have 
supposed the angle at B to be roundod, the 
only resistance will arise from an increase of 
pressure, and consequently of friction, in 
passing over the curve at B. Let us sup- 
pose the whole line C B A to be a circular 
curve, D B and D C the co-ordinates 
which are given. The radius of curva- 
ture will then be 50566 feet. And sup- 
posing an average velocity of 20 miles per 

hour, we have/= -=• = '017. If the weight 

moved be 100 tons, the above force, com- 
pared with the force of gravitv, will be ex- 
pressed by 118 lbs. This will be so much 
additional toeight in passing the curve, and 
consequently the additional resistance of 
friction will be about one half pound. It is 
evident, therefore, that this resistance may 
also be neglected in comparing the advanta- 
ges and disadvantages of the inclined and 
horizontal planes. 

Let us now suppose the train of cars that 
move along the inclined planes to be pro- 
pelled by a force of steam just sufficient to 
overcome the resistance of friction, atmo- 
sphere, dec. In that case we may suppose 
the whole mass to move (as in theory) with 
out resistance, and by the force of gravity 



alone. The train would therefore move 
from C to A in 158 seccMids, as aboTe 
shown. But the same force of steam would 
not be sufficient to move the train along the 
horizontal plane, as the resistance of inertia 
for a given space and time was shown to be 
greater than that of friction. A slow pro- 
gressive motion might be given to the cars 
by a small increase of the force of steam, 
but it would require more than double the 
force necessary to overcome friction, in or- 
der to move the train along C D A, in the 
same time with the train moving along C B A. 
It should also be observed, that the velocity 
acquired in passing along C D A in 158 se- 
conds, is nearly 16^ miles per hour, when 
the velocity of a locomotive may generally 
be considered as nearly uniform. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that for the distance and ia- 
clination here supposed, and for iniHal move- 
ments, one concave undulation, (if it may be 
so called,) has the advantage of a straight 
horizontal surface. 




Again, let us suppose a case in which a 
number of undulations may be taken into 
consideration. Let two bodies be supposed 
to move with equal and uniform velocitrea 
alone the horizontal plane from £ to C, one 
then passing along the inclined planes C B, 
BA, AK, the other passing along the hori- 
zontal line C G, the bodies moving without 
resistance from friction, dtc. Assume the 
length and inclination of the planes the same 
as before, and let the initial uniform veloci- 
ty from E to C be taken for example, v = 0, 
or 4 miles per hour nearly. Then having y^ 
and s given, to find the time of passing down 
the inclined plane C B, we have ift^-^vt 

8, from which t = 61*9 seconds. 

Hence the time in which the body passes 
along the two inclined planes C B A, will be 
123*8 seconds. But the body moving along 
tl\p horizontal plane C A, with the unilbmi 
velocity above given, will pass from C to A 
in 318 seconds, almost three times greater 
than the time of passage on the inclined 
planes. Now suppose the angle at A to be 
rounded, the body which moves along the in- 
clined planes will pass the point A with the 
same original velocity with which it first 
started at £, because nothing has occurred 
to destroy that velocity. Hence it follows^ 
that the body will pass the second equal con- 
cave undulation A K G in the same time it 
passed the first, and so on for succeeding un- 
dulations. It appears also that the mean ve« 
locity along the inclined planes, of the length 
and height already given, is nearly three 
times greater than that along the horizontal 
plane, the original impulsive force havingr 
acted equally on both bodies. It follows also 
that the mean velocity along the inclined 
planes, for a given number of undulatioAs, 
is a constant quantity, and not an accelerated 
velocity. It is evident, also, that if the in- 
clined planes had been reversed, that is, if 
C B had been an ascending plane from C* 
instead of a descending one, the motion of 
the body, moving along the inclined planes, 
would have been retarded in the same ratio 
that we have seen it accelerated ; and hence 
the advantage of increased velocity is only 
gained by having the inclined planes below 
thegeneral horizontal plane. 

The above beinpr true in theory ^ the quee- 
tion now presents itself— will the same prin- 
ciples hold in practice ? It would seem) on 
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a general view of the aubjecti that the action 
of the impelliog and reaistiDg forces, as they 
occur in practice, could scarcely be so une 
qmd as entirely to destroy the advantages of 
ioclined planes of moderate length and 
bei^ht If models may be considered as 
giving any thing like correct ideas of practi- 
cal operations, (and it must be'^'confessed 
they are not always to hfi relied on,) any 
one may satisfy himself of the general truth 
of increased velocity, as above stated, by 
simply propelling two small rollers, of equal 
dimensions, with the same impulsive force, 
one to pass along a horizontal plane, the other 
along an undulating surface, which may ea- 
sily be prepared for the purpose. 

It is not ki all inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of Dynamics, but in perfect accord- 
ance with them, that two bodies may be im- 
pelled horizontally with the same motive 
force, and yet one pass between twg given 
points, 4n the same horizontal plane, in less 
time than the other body moving in a straight 
line. It is true, that a straight line between 
two points given in space is the line of 
quickest passage, when a single given force 
acts alone* But in the present question, two 
principal forces are always supposed to. act 
— rthe motive force and the force of gravity. 

In practice, the action of the force of 
steam is not always regular. When the 
piston has acquired a very rapid motion, 'the 
actual pressure of the' steam in the cylinder 
becomes less, not so much from a difference 
of pressure in the cylinder and boiler, as 
from the fact, that steam is not generated 
with sufficient rapidity to keep up the usual 
pressure in the boiler. Hence it is, that 
when a locomotive passes down an inclined 
plane, the actual motive force of the steam 
will be lessened, when a very rapid velocity 
has been acquired near the foot of the plane. 
But it is altogether probable that, on planes 
varying from 800 to 1200 Jfeet in length, 
aad of an inclination of about 50 fL in the mile, 
the average force of steam would be abun. 
Jantly sufficient to pass a loaded train over 
a concave undulation, in less time than it 
would pass the same distance in a horizontal 
line, if we suppose (he force of steam suffici- 
ent to give the train a velocity of 10 or 13 
miles per hour on a level road. 

But, in all cases in practice, care should be 
taken to adjust the length and height of un 
dnlatiohs, so that the velocity acquired at the 
foot of the planes should not be greater than 
what might be deemed safer undo all cir- 
cumstances. 

Upon the whole, gentle undulations, where 
the ground will permit, seem to be well cal- 
culated for steam or horse power. Much 
mav be saved in the expense of grading, 
and water will always be prevented from 
lodging on the roadwa}*. 

In locating the planes for undulations, 
care should be taken so to adjust them, that 
a car, in passing over them, may first de- 
scend, and then ascend to nearly its former 
level. The nature of the ground in all places 
frequently permits this ; for instance, in 
crossing a ravine, or small creek bottom, 
where the length of the planes may be from 
100 to 300 yards. When it is necessary to 
extend the length of the planes to half a mile, 
or more, it is evident that the ascending and 
descending grades should be so adjusted, 
that the force of steam alone, and not mo* 
ipenlum, may be depended upon, for passing 
die kmd up die ascending plane. 



Ftfth AnnutU Report of the Superintendent of 
Chraduationt masenry, and Corutruetion of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road. 

.Office of the SoperinteiideDt of the Graduation, 
Masonry anaCunstmcCionof the Baltimore 
and Oh'o Rail Road. Irt. Oct. 1834. 

To Philip £. Thomas, President, &c. 

Sia — ^As a full and detailed report in relation 
to the work placed under my superintendence 
will necessarily be made, as soon as it shall 
have been completed, and as the entire road to 
Harper's ferry is now almost finished, as well 
as the graduation and masonry of that part of 
the Washington road that has been authorised 
to be put, under contract, I consider it only ne- 
cessary in this report to give you a general view 
of the condition of the work at the present 
time, and to state the periods when the same 
will be finishsd. 

The entire graduation, and masonry of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Kail Road, as far as to 
Harper's ferry, is completed, except that it may 
yet be necessary to remove a few points of pro- 
jecting rocks on the north side of the road, be- 
tween tl:e Point of Rpcks and the ferry. 

The materials for the construction of the 
rail tracks on this road have been provided, 
and the greater portion of them distributed 
along the line of the work. 

The laying of the rails has been commenced 
at diffeient points, and will be completed by 
the end of next month. Materials of the best 
quality are in a course of preparation for the 
horse path, and will be applied as fast as the 
laying of the rails advances, so that the whole 
road will be ready for travel and traffic within 
a few days after the laying of the rails shall 
have been finished. 

The graduation of the Washington Rail 
Road is completed as far as to the district -line, 
with the exception of the deep cuts. These, 
it is confidently expected, will also be finished 
by the first day of January next. 

The masonry on this road is all completed 
except the ** Thomas Viaduct," over the Pa- 
tapsco, and this stupendous structure, it is not 
doubted, will be finished in due time to receive 
the rails, with the other parts of the road. 

The masonry on this road, between its de- 
Aection from the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road 
and the line of the District of Colnmbia, will 
be about S9,000 perches. It has been executed 
in the most substantial and permanent man- 
ner ; and so far it has shown no indication of 
the least imperfection, either as regards its 
foundations, materials or construction. Indeed, 
I believe that it may safely be asserted, that 
there is not any better executed stone work, 
either as respects durability or appropriateness 
to the purpose intended, in this country. 

The reauisite materials for laying down the 
rails, on tne entire line of this road, are nearly 
all diHtributed along the road, except the iron 
rails and their necessary fixtures, only a part 
of which have been received. 

The whole have, however, been ordered, and 
we have assurances that they will be received 
by the time they may be wanted. The actual 
laying of the rails, at several points along the 
Washington road, has been commenced under 
three dinerent contractors, and the whole will 
be completed by the 1st day of July next, or 
earlier, should the iron ariive in time. 

If the Board conclude within the present 
month, to authorise the graduation of that 
part of this road lying within the District of 
Columbia, it may also be completed by the 
middle ot next summer, so as to nave the rails 
laid there and the whole line in operation for 
travel and transportation within less than one 
year from this date. 

Reffipectfully submitted, 

^ CASVAa W. W»v»a, Superintendent, &c. 



the fiscal operations of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company during the past year is re- 
spectfully submitted. Your obr serv't, 

W. H. MvfaaiT, Treas'r, ate. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company^ 
in account with William H. Murray^ TVee- 
wry. 

To Cash paid Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Companv, for graduation of that portion of 
the 6th Division, between the Point of Rocks 
and Harper's Ferry, undertaken by that 
Company, .... $119,166.67 

Cash paid Graduation and Mason- 
ry on that part of the Road not 
undertaken by the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal Company,- j . 

Cash paid construction of Depots, 
StaUes, Turnouts, SideUngs, and 
Engine house, .... 

Cash paid materials for Rail Tracks, 

Cash paid construction of Carriages, 
Wagons, &c. 

Cash paid construction of Locomo- 
tive Engines, . . . • 

Cash paid Engineer department, 

Cash paid damages and right of 
way, ..... 

Cash paid for Patent Rights, • 

Cash paid Law Expenses, . 

Cash paid Office Expenses, Salaries, 
and Contingencies, 

Ca«h paid Instalments on the Wash- 
ington Railroad Stock, . . S75,530.00 

Cash advanced to the Washington 
Railroad, . . . . 28,406.67 

Cash paid Union Bank, loan re- 
fun#d, aOO,000.00 

Cash paid Mechanics Bank, loan 
refunded, .... 

Cash paid Interest on State and 
City Stocks, and to Banks, 

Cash paid expenses of Transport 
tation, per return of th6 Superin- 
tendent, . . $88,416.74 

Cash paid Horse Feed on 
hand, provided for the 
next winter's con- 
sumption. 



106,^87.89 



11,676,19 
5,168.17 

69,688.60 

16,436.99 
5,49S.51 

8,864.00 
8,600.00 
2,003.75 

5,540.70 



75,000.00 
83,424.87 



64938.04 



Cash paid repairs of 
Railroad and Machi- 
nery . 

Materials on hand for 
future use. 



95,844,78 



88,845.67 
990.50 



Unexpended balances in the hands 
of disbursing officers, 



89,886.17 
88,180.57 



jr»' 



135,000.00 



r-.x.— . 



OAoeof the TreMwer of the 
BaltmKMP and Ohio JRaflroad Co. 

lai October, 1884. 

Phiup £. Thomas, Esq* President. 
. Sia : The following stfttement in relation 



•1,368,717.46 

By Balance on hand at the credit of the Com- 
pany, as per last Annual Report. 954,880.97 

Cash received for Install^: cnts on 

39,895 Shares of Stock, a 85.00, 149,475.00 

Cash received, beinff the final pay- 
ment upon 5,000 shares, owned by 
the State of Marylaml,' 

Cash received, being the final pay- 
ment upon 5,000 shares owned by 
the City of Baltimore, say pro- 
ceeds of sale of 8175,000, five 
per cent. Stock, irsued by the 

tity, . . . : . 

Cask received from sale of forfeit- 
ed Stock, .... 

Cash received for revenue from 80th <^ . 
September, 1888, to SOth Septem- 
ber, 1884, per letnm of Superin- 
tendent, 305,486.58 

Arrearages of revenue not collected 
last year, .... 

Cash received for Bonds issued to 
Union Bank of Maryland, appli- 
cable to the payment of Instal- 
ments on Stock m the Washing- 
ton Railroad, .... 

Balanee, 



175,756.08 
940.00 



17,587.84 



500,000.00 
89,751.49 



4 



21. •1,368,717.46 
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The Company have acquired since the last 
annual report, in addition to the real estate 
which it then owed, the following pieces of 
property, viz. : 

Ist. Three lots in the town of Berlin, situated 
half way between the Point of Rocks and 
Harper's Ferry. This purchase will afford 
a convenient depot immediately where the 
railway is crossed by a county road, which 
opens a communication with Loudoun coun. 
ty, in Virginia, and the Middletown Valley, 
in Maryland. 
2d. That piece or parcel of land lying between 
the Baltimore and Ohio and the Washington 
Railroads, at the point of their separation 
near the Viaduct over the Patapsco. 
3d. A lot of ground adjoining the land hereto- 
fore conveyed to the Cgmpany by James 
Carroll, for the Mount Clare Depot. This 
lot is situated north of that depot, and 
affords a convenient communication with 
Pratt street. 

W. H. Murray, Treas'r, &,c. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 
Washington Branch, in account with Wm. 
H. Murray, Treasurer, 

Cr. 

By Cash Received on 10,000 Shares ot Stock, 
being $50 per Share, 9500,000.00 

Cash received from the 
sale of Stock, receiv- 
ed from the State of 
Maryland, . . 350,000.00 

Cash received from the 
Mechanics' Bank of 
Baltimore, as a loan, 75,000.00 

Cash received from the • 

Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company, 38,406.67 

$953,406.67 

Br. 

To Cash paid Engineer 

department, . . $27,812.35 

Cash paid for Right of 

Way, . . . 71,651.23 

Cash paid for Gradua- 
tion and Masonry, 693,950.61 

Cash paid Department 
of Construction, be- 
ing for materials for 
Rail track, . . 56,096.54 

Cash paid Department 
of Machinery, inclu- 
ding purchase of pa- 
tents, . . . 3,437.50 

Cash paid Interest on 

Loans, . . . 13,658.29 

Cash paid Law expen- 
ses, . . . 675.00 

Cash paid Office ex- 
penses. Salaries, and 
Contingencies, . 4,102.51 

Unexpended balances 
in the hands of dis- 
bursing officers, . 44,591.68 

Balance on hand this 

day, . . . 32,430.96 

$953,406.67 
W. H. Murray, Treas'r. 

Harper's Ferry and Baliimure. — The portion of 
the Ohio Railroad between the Point of Rocks and 
Harper'H Ferry, a distance of twelve miles, is on 
the point of completion. Ic will be opened for travel 
and transportation on Monday, Ist Dec, when there 
will be a per lert rail roa.l communication from Balti- 
more to Harper's Ferry, of eighty-two miles in 
length. The extension of the improvement to that 
important point will materially augment the business 
of the Road, and benefit, in a corresponding degree, 
the trade of our country. — [Bait. Am.] 

^ Railroad Accident, — On the afternoon of Tues. 
day last, one of the cars on the New-irk Railroad, 
was driven, by the cnrclossness of the driver, into 
the apperture occasioned by opening the draw of 
the bridge orer the Passaick, fur a vessel to pass, 
with a eoneossion that injured many of the pasaen. 
gers» about twenty in number, severely* Fortu-l 



nately, the frame work of the bridge sustained the 
car, and probably aaved the lives of many, as the 
distance the horses were precipitated was about 
twenty feet or more. The escape is almost miracu. 
lous, and there should be some regulatioii as to 
opening the draw at the bridge, as the declivity is 
sufficient tu very much increase the speed or veloci- 
ty of the car. 

Railroad Accident, — Yesterday morning between 
9 and 10 o'clock, as the train of cars from Westbo. 
rough were passing through Natick, ashoit distance 
above the centre of the town, the engine came in 
contact with the chaise of Mr. David Rice of that 
town, who was crossing the track, and not seen till 
the moment. The horse was killed instantly, the 
chaise was dashed in pieces, and Mr. Rice seriously 
injured on his head, though it is thought he may re- 
cover. The passengers united in freeing the engi- 
neer from the imputation of blame. 
" ' ■ - ■ ■ '■ ■ y 
83d CONGRESS— Se€»omd Session* 

Monday, December 1, 1834. 

This day commenced, at the Capitol, in^ihe City 
of Washington, the Second Session of the Twenty 
Third Congress. 

PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 
Fellow Citizens of the Senate^ 

and House of Representatives: 

In performing my duty at the opening of your pre. 
^ent session, it gives me pleasure to congratulate 
vou again upon the prosperous condition of our be 
loved country. Divine Providence has favored us 
with general health, with rich rewards in the fields 
uf agriculture and in every branch of labor, and with 
peace to cultivate and extend the Tarious resources 
ivhich employ the virtue end enterprise of our citi- 
zens, Let us trust that in surveying a scene so flat, 
ering to our free institutions, our joint deliberations 
to preserve them may be crowned with success. 

Our foreign relations contimio, with but few ex- 
ceptioQs, to maintain the favorable aspect which they 
lM>ie in my last annual message, and promise to ex. 
.end those advantages which the principles that reg. 
ulate our intercourse with other nations are so well 
calculated to secure. 

The question ot the northeastern boundary is still 
pending with Great Britain,and the proposition made 
tn accordance with the resolution of the Senate, for 
he establishment of a line according to the treaty of 
1783, has not been accepted by that government. — 
Believing that every diaposition is felt on both sides 
(o adjust this perplexing question to the satisfaction 
af all the parlies interested in it, the hope is yet in. 
dulged that it may be effected on the basis of that 
proposition. 

With the governments of Austria, Russia, Prus. 
sia, Holland Sweden and Denmark, the best un. 
Jerstanding exists. Commerce with all, is fostered 
and protected by reciprocal good will, under the 
sanction of liberal conventional or legal provisipna. 

In the midst of her internal difficulties, the Queen 
of Spaki has ratified the Convention tor the payment 
of the claims of our crtisens arising since 1819. It 
is in the course of execution on her part, and a copy 
of it is now laid before you for such legislation as 
may be found necessary to enable those interested 
to derive the benefits of it. 

Yielding to the force of circumstances, and to the 
wise counsels of timo and experience, that power ha/: 
finally resolved no longer to occupy the imnatural 
position in which she stood to the new governments 
established in this hemisphere. I have the great sa- 
tisfaction of stating to you that in preparing the way 
for the restoration of harmony between those who 
have sprung from the same ancestors, who are 
allied by common inieres is, profess the same reli. 
gion, and spesk the same language, the U. States 
have been actively instrumental. Our efforts to ef- 
fect this good work, will be persevered in while 
they are deemed useful to the parties, and our en. 
tire disinterestedness continues to be felt and un. 
derstood. The act of Congress to countervail the 
discriminating duties, leried to the prejudice of our 
navigation, in Cuba and Porto Rico, has been trans, 
mitted to the Minister of the United States, to be 
communicated to the OoTemmentof the Queen. No 
intelligence of its receipt hss yet reached the De. 
partment of State. If the present conditisn of the 
country permits the Ooveroment to make a careful 
and enlarged examination of theae important por. 
tions of its dominions, no doubt is entertained that 
their future intercourse with the United States will 
be placed upon a more just and liberal basis. 

The Florida archives luiTe not yet been selected 
and delivered. Recent orders have been tsm to the' 



agent of the United States at Havana, to return witli 
all that he can obtain, so that tbev may be in Wash- 
ington before the session of the Supreme Courtt to 
be used in the legal questions there pending, to 
which the Government is a party. 

Internal tranquillity is happily restored to Portu* 
gal. The distracted state of the country reiiderad 
unavoidable the postponement of a final payment of 
the just claims of our citizens. ( )ur diplomatic ro- 
lations will be soon resumed, and the long subsist, 
ing friendship with that power affords tbe strongeot 
guarantee that the balance due will receive prompt 
attention. 

The first instalment due under the conTentioa of 
indemnity with the King c*f the Two Scicilies, has 
been duly received » and an offer been made to ex- 
tinguish the whole by a prompt payment — an offer I 
did not consider myself authorized to accept, as the 
indemnification provided is the exclusive property c^ 
individual citizens of the United States. The origi* 
nal adjustment of our claims, and the anxiety dis- 
played to fulfil at once the stipulations made for the 
payment of them, are highly honorable to the go- 
vernment of the Two Sicilies. When it is reool. 
lected that they were the result of the injustice' of 
an intrtisive power, temporarily dominant in its ter- 
ritory, a repugnance to acknowledge and to pay 
which would have been neither unnatural nor nnex:- 
pected, the circumstances cannot fail to exalt its 
character for justice and good faith in the eyes of all 
nations. 

The treaty of Amity and Commerce between the 
United States and Belgium, brought to your notice 
in my last annual measage, as sanctioned by the Se- 
nate, but the ratification of which bad not been ex. 
changed, owing to a delay in its reception at Brus- 
sels, and a. subsequent absence of the Belgian Mi- 
nister of l^^oreign Aibirs, has been, after mature de. 
libo ration, finally disavowed by that goveromsnt am 
inconsistent with the powers and instr-octions givea 
to the Minister who negotiated it. This disavowal 
was entirely unexpected, as the liberal principle* 
embodied in the conveniion, and which from tho 
ground-work of the objections to it, were perfectly 
satisfactory to the Belgian representatives, and wars 
supposed to be not only within tho powers granted* 
but especially conformable to the instrbctions given 
to him. An offer, not yet accepted, has been made 
by Belgium to renew negotiations for a treaty lass 
liberal in its provisions, on questions of general ma- 
ritime law. 

Our newly established relations with the Sublime 
Porte, promise tu be useful to our Commerce, and 
satisfactory in every respect to this government. Our 
intercourse with the Barbery Powers continues with- 
out important change, except that (he present politi- 
cal stale of Algiers has induced nfe to terminate ths 
residence there of a ealaried consul, and to snbsti. 
lute an ordinary consulate, to remain so long as ths 
place continuea in the possession of France. Our 
first treaty with one of these powers — the Emperor 
of Morocco — was formed in 1786, and was limited 
to fifty years. That period has almost expired. I 
shall take measures to renew it with the greater sa- 
tisfaction, as its stipulations, are just and liberal, and 
have been, with mutual fidelity and recipi ocal advan- 
tage, scrupulously fulfilled. 

Intestine dissentions have too frequently occurred 
to mar the prosperity, interrupt the commerce, and 
distract the governments of most of the nations of this 
hemisphere, which have aeparated themselves from 
Spain. When a firm and permanent understanding 
with the mother country shall have produced a for. 
mal acknowledgment of their independence, and the 
idea of danger h'om that quarter can be no longeron, 
tertained, the friends of freedom expect that those 
countries, so favored by nature, will be distinguished 
for their love of justice and their devotion to those 
peaceful arts, the bssiduous cultivation of which con. 
fers honor upon nations and gives value to human 
life. In the mean time I confidently hope, that the 
apprehensions entertained, that some of the people 
of these luxuriant regions may be tempted, in a mo. 
meat of unworthy distrust of iheir own capacity for 
the enjoyment of liberty, to commit the too commoa 
error of purchasing present repose by bestowing on 
some fevorite leaders the fatal gift of irresponsible 
power — will not be realized. With all theae Oo- 
veniments, and with that of Brazil, no unexpected 
changes in our relations have occurred during the 
present year. Frequent causes of just complaint 
have arisen upon the part of the citizens of the Unit- 
ed States— sometimes from the irregular action ot 
the constituted subordinate authorities of the mari. 
time regions, and sometimes from the leaders or par. 
titans of those in arms against ths estaUishsd go. 
vemmaat. In all casss, representatioas have been, 
or will ba made* and ti soon as their political affuri 
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are in %. Mttled position, it ie ozpected that our 
friendly remonstrances will be followed bjr adeqaate 
redress. 

The GoTernment of Mexico made known in De- 
cember last, the appointment of Commissioners and 
a Sorveyor, on its part, to ran, in conjunction with 
oars, the boundary line between its territories and 
the United States, and excused the delay for the rea. 
sons anticipated — ^the prevalence of civil war. — 
The Commisaiooers aad Surveyors not having met 
within the time stipulated by the treaty, a new ar- 
rangement became necessary, and our Charg^ d*Af. 
faires was instructed, in January last, to negotiate, 
in Mexico, an article additional to the pre-existing 
treaty. This instruction was acknowledged, and no 
difficulty was apprehended in the accomplishment 
of that object. By information just received, that ad- 
ditional article to the treaty will be obtained, and 
transmitted to this country, as soon as it can receive 
the ratification of the Mexican Congress. 

The re-union of the three States ot New Grena. 
da, Venezueala, and Eqaador, forming the Republic 
of Colombia, seems every day to become more im- 
probable. The Commissioners of the two first are 
understood to be now negotiating a jost divi. 
sion of the obligations contracted by them when 
united nnder one government. The civil war 
in Equador, it is believed, hae prevented even the 
appointment of a commissioner on its part. 

J propose, at an early' day, to submit in the proper 
form, the appointment of a diplomatic agent to Vene- 
xuela. The importance of the commerce of that 
country to the United Stales, and the large claims of 
oar citlsens upon the government, arising before, and 
since the division of Colombia, rendering it, in my 
jodgment, improper longer it> delay this step. 

Our representatives to Central America, Peru, and 
BraxiJ, are either at, or on their way to, their respec. 
tive posts. 

From the Argentine Republic from which a Min- 
ister was expected to this Government, nothing fur. 
ther has been heard. Occasion has been taken, on 
the departure of a new Consul to Buenos Ayres, to 
remind that Government that its long delayed Min- 
ister, whose appointment had been made known to 
us, hsd not arrived. 

It becomes my unpleassnt duty to inform you that 
this pacific and highly gratifying picti^re of our for- 
eign relations, doea not include those with Franco at 
this time. It is not possible that any Government 
and people could be more sincerely desirous of con. 
ciliating a just and friendly intercourse with a friend. 
ly nation, than are those of the United States with 
their ancient ally and friend. This disposition is 
founded as well on the most grateful and honorable 
recollections associated with our struggle for inde. 
pendence, as upon a well grounded conviciion that 
it is consoiiant with the true policy of both. The 
people of the United States could not, therefore, see 
without the deepest regret, even a temporary inter- 
tuptien of the friendly relations between the two 
countries— a regret which would, I am sure, be 
greatly aggravated if there should turn out to be any 
reasonable groaod for attributing such a result to any 
act of omission or commission on our part. I de- 
rive, therefore, the highest satisfaction from being 
able to assure you that the whole course of this Go- 
vernment has been characterised by a spirit so con- 
ciliatory and forbearing as to make it impossible 
that our justice and moderation should be questioned, 
whatever may be the consequences of a longer per- 
severance on the part of the French Government in 
her omission to satisfy the conceded claims of our 
citixens. 

The history of the accumulated and unprovoked 
aggraaaions upon oar commerce, committed by au. 
thority of the existing Governments of France, be- 
tween tlie years 1800 and 1817, has been rendered 
too painAilly familiar to Americana to make its repe. 
tttion either neoesssry or desirable. It will be auf. 
ficient here to remark, that there has, for many 
years, been scarcely a single administration of the 
French Government by whom the justice and legal i. 
ty of the claims of our citizens to indemnity, were 
nd, to a very great extent, admitted ; and yet near a 
quarter of a century has been waaced in iheffeci ual 
negotiations to secure it. 

Deeply sensible of tbv injurious eiTects resulting 
from this state of things upon the interests and char. 
acterof both naiiona, I regarded it as among my first 
dutiea to cause one more effort lo be made to satisfy 
France, that a just and liberal settlement of our 
olaima was as well due to her own honor as to their 
incontestible validity* The negotiation for this pur- 
pose was commenced with the late Government o( 
France, and waa prosecuted with such success, aa to 
leave no reaaonable ground to doubt, that a settle- 
itttm of a character quite as liberal as that whioh waa 



subsequently made, weuld have been effected, had 
not tbe revolution, by which the negotiation was cut 
off, taken place. The diecussions were resumed 
with the present government, and the result 
showed, that we were not wrong in supposing, that 
an event by which the two governments were made 
to approach each other so much nearei in their poli- 
tical principles, and by which the motives for the 
most liberal and friendly intercourse were so greatly 
multiplied, could exercise no other than a salutary 
influence upon the negotiation. After the most deli- 
berate end thorough examination of the whole sub 
ject, a treaty between tbe two governments was con* 
eluded and signed at Fane on the 4th of July, 1831, 
by which it waa stipulated that ** the French Gov- 
ernment, in order to liberate itself from all the recla- 
mations preferred against it by the citizens of the 
United States,. for unlawful seizures, captures, se- 
questrations, confiscations, or destruction of their 
vessels, csrgoes, or other property, eilgages to pay 
a aum of twenty-five railliona of franca to the United 
States, who shall distribute it among those entitled, 
in the manner and according to the rules it shall de 
termine ;** and it was alsa stipulated on the part of 
the French Government, that this twenty- five millions 
of frsncs should ** be paid at Paris 19 six annual in. 
stalmeata of four millions one hundred and sixty-six 
thousand six hundred and sixty-six francs and sixty 
six centimes eac'i, into the handa of such person or 
persons as. shall be authorized by the Government of 
the United Statee to receive it.*' The first instal- 
ment to be paid ** at the expiration of one year next 
following the exchange of the ratifications of this 
convention, and the othera at successive intervals ol 
8 year, one after another, till the whole shall be paid. 
To the amount of each of the said instalments sball 
be added interest at four per centum thereupon, as 
upon the other instalments then remaining unpaid, 
the Sdid interest to be computed from the day of 
the exchange of the present convention.** 

It was also stipulated on the part of the United 
States, for the purpose of being completely liberated 
from all the recUmations preaented by France on be. 
half of its citizens, that the sum of one million five 
hundred thousand franca ahould be paid to the Go 
veranienrof France, in aix annual inatalmenta, to 
be deducted out of the anuual auma whioh France 
had agreed to pay, intereat thereupon being in like 
manner computed from the day of the exehange of 
the ratifications. In addition to this stipulation, im 
portant advantages were secured to France by the 
following article, viz. : •* The wines of France, 
from and after the exchange of the ratificationa of the 
present Convention, shall be admittcil to consump- 
tion in the States of the Union, at duties which shall 
not exceed the following rates by the gallon, (such 
as it is used at preaent fyt wines in the United 
Statesi) 'to wit : six cents for red winea in casks; 
ten cents for white wince in oaaka; and twenty.two 
cents for wines of all sorts in bottles. The propor 
tions existing between the duties on Freach wines 
thus reduced, and the general rates of the tariff 
which went into operation the first January, 1839, 
shall be maintained, in case the Government of the 
United States should think proper to diminish those 
general rates in a new tariff. 

In consideration of this stipulation, which shall be 
binding on the United Statee for ten years, the 
French Government abandons the reclamations which 
it had formed in relation to the 8ih article of the 
treaty of ceasion of Louisiana. It engages, more 
over, to estsblish 00 the long sfapZe cottons of the 
United States, which, after the exchange of the 
ratifications of the present Convention, ehall be 
brought directly thence to France by the vessels of 
the United States, or by French vessels, the same 
duties as on tkort staple cottons. 

This treaty waa duly ratified in the manner pre. 
scribed by the constitution of both countries and the 
ratification waa exchanged at the city of Waahing- 
ton on the 2d of February, 1833. On account of 
its commercial stipulations it was, in five da vs there- 
after laid before the Congress of the United States, 
which proceeded to enact such laws favorable to the 
commerce of France aa were neceaaary to carry it 
into full execution ; and France has, from that peri- 
od to the present been in the unrestricted enjoyment 
of the vsluable privileges that wore thus secured 
to her. The faith of the French nation having been 
thus solemnly pledged, through its constitutional or. 
gana, for the liquidation and ultimate payment of the 
lung deferred claims of our citizens, as also for the 
adjustment of other points of great and reciprocal 
benefits to both countries, and the United States 
having with a fidelity and promptitude by which their 
conduct will, 1 trust, be alwaye characterized, done 
every thing that was neceaaary to carry the treaty into 
fall and fair effect on their partioounied with the most 



perfect confidence, on equal fidelity and promptitude 
on the part of the French Government. In this rea- 
sonable expectation we have bepo, I regret to in- 
form >oa, wholly disappointed. No legifclativepro. 
vision has been made by France for the execution 
of the treaty, either as it respects the indemnity to 
be paid, or the commercial benefits to be secured 
to the United States, and the relations between the 
United States and that power, in consequence 
thereof, are |)luced in a situation threatening to inter- 
rupt the good under.atanding which has so long and 
80 happily exidted between the two nations. 

Not only has the French Government been thns 
wanting in the performance of the stipnlations it has 
so solemly entered into with the U States, but its 
omissions have been marked by circumstances which 
would seem to leave us without satisfactory evi- 
dences, that such performance will certainly take 
place at a future period. Advice of the exchange 
of ratifications reached Paris prior to the 8th April, 
1832. The French Chambers were then sitting and 
continued in session until the 21st of the month, and 
although one instalment of the indemnitv^ was payable 
on the 8d of Februajy, 1833, one year after the ex- 
change of ratifications, no application was made to 
the Chambera for the required appropriation, and in 
consequence of no appropriation having then been 
made, the draft of the United States Government 
for that instalment was dishonored by the Minister 
of Finance, and the United States thereby involved 
in much controversy. The next session of the 
Chambere commenced on the 19ih November, 183^^, 
and continued until the 25ih April, 1833. Notwith- 
standing the omission to pay the first instalment, 
had been made the subject of earnest remonstrance 
on our part, the treaty with the United Statea, and a 
iiill making the necessary appropriations to execute 
it. were not laid before the Chamber of Deputies un- 
til the 6(h of April, nearly five months after its 
meeting, and only nineteen days before the close of 
the session. The bill was read and referred to a 
committee, but there was 00 further action upon it. 
The next session of the Chambers commenced on 
the 25th of April, 1833, and continued until the 26th 
of June following. A new bill was introduced on 
the lUh of June, but nothing important was done in 
relation to it during the session. In the month of 
April, 1834, nearly three yesrs after the signature 
of tbe treaty, the final action of the French Chambera 
upon the bill to carry the treaty into effect was ob- 
tained, and resulted in a refusal of the necessary 
appropriations. The avowed grounds upon whioh 
the bill waa rejected, are to be found in the pub- 
lished debates of that body, and no observstions of 
mine can be necessary to satisfy Congress of their 
utter insufiiciency. Although the gross amount of 
tbe claims of our citizens is probably greater than 
will be ultimately allowed by the Commissioners, 
sufficient is, nevertheless shown, to render it ab- 
solutely certain that the indemnity falls far short of 
the actual amount ol our just claims, independently 
of the question of damages and interest for the de- 
tention. That the settlement involveda sacrifice in 
thia reapect was well known at the time — ^a sacrifice 
which was cheerfully acquiesced in by the different 
branches of the Federal Government, fwhose action 
upon the treaty wan required, from a sincere desire 
to avoid further collission upon this old and disturding 
sutgect, and in the confident expectation that the 
general relations between the two countries would 
be improved thereby. 

The refusal to vote the appropriation, the news of 
which was received from our Minister in Paris, about 
the 15th day of May last, might have been considered 
the final determination of the French government not 
to execute the stipulations of the treaty, and would 
have justified an immediate communication of the 
facts to Congress, with a recommendation of such ul- 
timate measures as the interest and honor of the U. 
Statea might aeem to require. But with the news of 
the refusal of the Chambers to make the appropria- 
tion, were conveyed the regrets of the King, and a 
declaration that a national vessel should be forthwith 
sent out, with instructions to the French Minister to 
give the most ample explanations of the past, and the 
strongest assurancea for the future. After a long 
passage the promised despatch-vessel arrived. The 
pledges given by the French Minister, upon receipt 
of his instructions, were, that as soon after the elec 
tion of the new members as the charter would per 
mit, the legislative Chambers of France should be 
called together, and the proposition for cm appropria 
tion laid before them ; that all the constitutional pow 
ers of the King and his Cabinet should be exerted to 
accomplish the object ; and that the result should bo 
made known early enough to be commu 
Congress at the conmienaement of the pr 
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Asumdl Mechanics^ or Proofs of Design in 
ihe Animdl Fra$ne. Part IL, showing the 
Applieation of the Living Forces* [From 
the Library of Useful Knowledge.] 

(Continoed firom fnge 695.) 

Of the Chanoes in the Material of 
THE Anixax. Body Drsiiro Life. — ^We have 
seen the motions performed in the animal 
body through the actions of the muscles and 
the play of the mechamcal parts, and we 
have had occasion to reflect on the action of 
the hearty and the motion of the blood in the 
circulation ; but these are as nothing, com- 
pared with the interest of our present sub- 
J€ '^t — the changes going forward in the solid 
material of the frame. It is not surprising 
that the individual who retains every pecu. 
Harity of body and of mind, whose features, 
whose gait, and mode of action, whose voice, 
gestures, and complexion, we are ready to 
attest as the very proof of personality, 
should in the course of a few d^ys change 
every particle of his solid fabric ? — that be 
whom we suppose we saw, is, as far as his 
body is concerned, a perfectly different per- 
son from him we now see ? That the fluids 
may change we are ready to allow, but that 
the solids are thus ever shifling seems at first 
improbable. And yet, if there be any thing 
firmly establI3^'^d in physiology, if there be 
truth in the science at all, this fact is incon. 
trovertible. 

There is nothing like this in inanimate 
nature. It is beautiful to see the shooting 
of a crystal — to note, first, the formation of 
integrant particles from their elements in so- 
lution, and these, assuming a regular form 
* under the influenee of attraction or crystal 
hne polarity, producing a determinate shape ; 
but the form is permanent. In the diflerent 
processes of elective attraction, and in fer* 
meiitation, we perceive a commotion, but in 
a little time the products are formed, and the 
particles are at rest. There is in these in- 
stances nothing like the revolutions of the 
living animal substance, where the material 
is alternately arranged and decomposed. 
The end of this is that the machinery of the 
tfody is ever new, and possesses a property 
within itself of mending that which was bro. 
ken, of throwing off that which was Useless, 
and of building tip that which was insecure 
and weak ; of repelling disease, or of con- 
trolling it, and substituting what is healthful 
Ibr that which is morbid. The whole ani- 
mal machinery we have seen to be a thing 
fragile and exposed to injury ; without this 
continual change of material, and this new 
modelling of that material, our lives would 
be more precarious ; the texture of our bo- 
dies would be spoiled like some fine piece 
of mechanism which had stopped, and no 
workman would have science sufficient to 
reconstruct it. But by this process the mi- 
nute particles of the body die successively ; 
not as in the final death of the whole body, 
but part by part is deprived of its vitality, 
and taken away into the general circulation, 
whilst new parts are endowed with the pro- 
perly of life, and are built up in their place. 
By this revolution, we see nature, instead of 
having to establish a new mode of action for 
every casualty, heals all wounds, unites all 
broken bones, throws off all morbid parts by 
the continuance of. its usual operations ; and 
the siirgjBon, who is modest in his calling, 
has nothing to do but to watch, lest igno- 
ranee or prejudice interfere with the process 
of nature. This property of the living body 



to restore itself when deranged, or to heal 
itself when broken or torn, is an action 
which so frequently assumes the appearance 
of reason, as if it were adapting itself to the 
particular occasion, that even the last great 
luminary in the science, Mr. John Hunter, 
speaks of parts of the body as " conscious 
of their imperfection," and " acting from the 
stimulus of necessity," thus giving the pro- 
perties of mind to the body as the only ex- 
planation of phenomena so wonderful. 

We *make a moderate assumption, when 
we declare these changes to be under the 
guidance of the living principle. In a seed, 
or a nut, or an egg, we know that there is 
life, and from the length of time that these 
bodies will remain without change, we are 
forced to acknowledge that this life is sta- 
tionary or dormant, and limited to the coun- 
teraction of putrefaction, or chemical decom- 
position ; bu^ no sooner does this principle 
become active, than a series of intestinal or 
internal changes are commenced, which aie 
regularly progressive, without a moment's 
interruption, while life continues. 

That principle, which may continue an in- 
definite number of days, months, or years, 
producing no change in all this time, begins 
at once to exhibit its influence, builds up the 
individual body, regulates the actions of se- 
cretion and absorption ; and by its operation 
upon the material of the frame, stamps it 
with external marks of infancy, maturity, 
and age. 

But let us examine the proofs of this uni- 
versal change in the material of the body. 
It is not very long since a bone was supposed 
to be a concrete juice, and that the liquid 
parts were converted into solids, as we see 
mortar or Paris plaster from fluid assuming 
a solid form. But the anatomist began to 
observe that the bones were porous ; • that 
these pores admitted membranes and ves- 
sels ; and some went so far before their 
brethren, as to assert that they saw arteries, 
veins, lymphatics, and nerves, goipg into the 
bone ; in short, the opinion gradually grew 
stronger, that they were living parts, and 
subject to all the changes to which the sod- 
er parts of the living body were liable. An 
accident gave admirable proof of this. It 
was found that the bones of pigs, fed with 
the refuse of the dyer's vats, in which mad- 
der was contained, became tinged of a beau- 
tiful red color. It was this fact which inge« 
nious physiologists made use of, and which 
enabled them to demonstrate the rapidity 
with which the old bone was carried away, 
and new bone substituted. The physiologist 
observed, that if he threw a bone into the 
fire, what is called the animal part was 
burned and dissipated, but there remained, 
imperishable by this process, a mass of earth, 
which proved to be the phosphate of lime. 
He thought of varying his experiment, and 
put the bone into acid, which dissolved that 
phosphate of lime, and lefl the bone to all 
outward appearance as before. It had its 
form, its membranes, its vessels, but when 
pressed it proved to be soft and pliant ; the 
phosphate of lime having been dissolved and 
extracted, it was no longer capable of the 
•flice of a bone, to bear the weight and mo- 
tions of the body. When the experiments 
with madder were resumed, it appeared that 
wh<3n this earth of hone was about to be se. 
creted from the circulating vessels, and de- 
posited in the membranes of the bone, it 
met with the coloring particles of the mad- 
der in the blood | and, as the chemist would 



explain, the madder and the phosphate of 
lime were precipitated, and filled all the in- 
terstices of the membranes and vessels. We 
shall not stop here to inquire into the admi- 
rable manner in which this hardening mate- 
rial of bone is deposited for the purposes of 
strength ; it is only the change upon the ma- 
terial which we have now to contemplate. 

If this earth of bone so colored had beea 
deposited for ^ permanency, and built into 
these cells and crevices, like brick and mor- 
tar, the color would remain ; but, however 
deeply the bones of an animal may be tinged 
in this manner, the color is not permanent^ 
unless the animal continues to be fed with the 
madder. If its food be pure of the madder, 
even for a few weeks, and if afle^ this the 
animal be killed, its bones are white, that is 
to say, the old particles of phosphate of lime 
are carried away by absorption, and with 
them the coloring material ; and that newer 
bone which is deposited by the arteries is 
untinged and pure, having no coloring mate- 
rial to attract. 

It is unnecessaiy to follow out those cari- 
ous experiments by which the physiologist 
has shown the rapidity of the formation of a 
new bone around the broken end of. an old 
one, and the deep tinge such new bone takes, 
compared with the fainter color of that 
which had been perfect, previous to the feed- 
ing with madder ; the manner in which, by 
feeding the animal alternately with madder 
and without it, he contrives to exhibit diflTer- 
ent colored layers in the growing bone. It 
is suflicient for our purpose to know. Chat 
the densest part of the animal frame is sub- 
ject to change, like the most deticate texture 
of the body, and that the only means of ar- 
resting the motion is to deprive it of fife ; if 
a part of a bone be killed by the application 
of a cautery, that moment it becomes per- 
manent, and is subject to no change, whilst 
all the part^ around it are undergoing their 
revolutions. 

The bones of the legs and thighs, which 
suflTer the fatigue of motion, and which sup- 
port the weight of the body, without dimin- 
ishing in their length, or altering in the slight- 
est measurable degree their proper form, are 
nevertheless undergoing an operation of re- 
pair, in which the old particles are with- 
drawn, whilst new ones replace them. We 
see with what care the walls of a house are 
shored up to admit of repair*— 4)ow carefuUy 
the workman must estimate the strength of 
his pillars and beams — ^how nicely he must 
hammer in his wedges, that every interstice 
may be filled, and no strain permitted; and 
if this eperation fail in the slightest degree, 
it is attended with a rent of the wall from 
top to bottom. We say, then, that by the 
very awkwardness of this process, in which, 
afler all, there is danger of the whole fabric 
tumbling about the workmen, we are called 
upon to admire how the solid pillars in our 
own frame are a thousand times renewed, 
whilst the plan of the original fabric is fol- 
lowed to the' utmost nicety in their restora- 
tion. And if it deviate at all, it is only in' a 
manner the more to surprise us, since on ex- 
amination it will be discovered to result from 
an adaptation of the strength pf material to 
some new circumstance, the increasing weight 
it has to support, or the jar that it is subject 
to from the clumge in the activity or exer- 
cise of the hotly. 

There is a disease of the bone which illus- 
trates this m a surprising manner, and proves 
to ui, that however diseased and monstroue 
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in its shape the bone may be, yet there is a 
natural law operating, which by its preva- 
lence will overcopie the morbid action, and 
from a shapeless mass restore the bone to its 
luftural condition. . 

This'disease is called necrosis y which word 
signifies the death of the bone merely ; but 
it is death in very peculiar circumstances ; 
a new bone is formed around the old one ; a 
large and clumsy cylinder is fashioned of the 
earth of bone, in the hollow of which the 
shaft of the old bone is contained. After a 
long time the old bone comes out through 
this new case, and, with the aid of the sur 
geon, it is altogether withdrawn from the 
umb. During all this process the patient is 
capable of supporting his weight upon that 
limb, so that it resembles on a large scale 
that change which we have described as go- 
ing continually on in the molecules of the 
bone ; a new part is substituted, and the eld 
taken away. 

If workmen were to take away a pillar in 
the following manner, their work would re- 
semble the process of necrosis : first, they 
must rear a hollow cylinder around the old 
pilhir, resting on the plinth and base, and 
extending to the capital, and having secured 
the union of the cylinder at top and botton) 
to the- extremities of the pillar, they must 
take away the shaft, or middle piece of the 
Ml pillar, by perforating the new cylinder. 
' The reader may easily imagine that when 
this process is completed in a man^s limb, it 
will be as clumsy as the leg of an elephant, 
large,^firm, and shapeless ; but the extraor* 
dinary circumstance is still to be described. 
This new bone is gradually diminished in its 
exterior surface, and its hollow filled up, and 
thiKs by a change scarcely perceptible it re- 
Mimes the ibrm and dimensions of the origi- 
nal bone ; and, afler a time, the anatomist 
might examine this limb, and find, neither in 
the articulating surfaces, nor jn the spines and 
fiidges, nor in the points of attachment for 
ligaments and muscles, any thing to indicate 
the extraordinary revolution that had taken 
place. 

What explanation have we to give of this 
ehange ? There can be no doubt that the 
material is not the same ; for we have the 
old bone in our hand, and the man is walk- 
ing upon a new bone. Vet extraordinary, 
then, as this appears, it is not more^inexpU- 
dable than the common phenomenon of the 

frowth of an infant to maturity. There is a 
ying principle which is permanent while 
the material changes ; and this principle at- 
tracts and arranges, dissolves and throws 
off successive portions of the solids. There 
is- A law influencing this living principle, 
which, in its operation on the material, shapes 
and limks the growth of every part, and- car- 
ries it through a regular series of changes, 
in which Its form and aptness for its office 
are preserved, whilst the material alone is 
altered. 

The influence of disease will for a time 
disorder th|S modelling process, and produce 
tumors and distortions ; but when at length 
the healthy action, that is the natural action, 
prevails, these incumbrances are carried 
&wdy, and the fair proportions of the fabric 
are restored. ' 

It is very pleasing to observe the different 
means employed where a slight change of 
circumstances demands it. This earth of 
bone^^the phosphate of lime — is changing 
continually, but the teeth admit of no change ; 
they QonmA of earth too^^he phosphate. 



carbonate, and fluate of lime. Bodies cal- 
culated for such violent attrition, and with a 
surface so hard as to strike Are with steel, 
would be ill accommodated with such a pro- 
perty of changing as we have seen in the 
bones. They must therefore fall out, and 
be succeeded by new ones ; and this process, 
familiar as it may be, is very curious when 
philosophically considered. 

There are no teeth whilst yet the infant 
is at the breast ; and when they rise they are 
attended with new appetites, and a necessity 
fbr change of food^ When perfected, they 
form a range of teeth, neat and small, adapt- 
ed to the child's jaws aqd the size of its bones. 
Were they to grow at once, or to fall out at 
once, it would prove a disturbance to the act 
of eating. Tl^ey fall in succession ; their 
fangs are absorbed, they are loose and jang- 
ling, and are easily extracted. But now 
comes the question, why are these teeth of 
the infant old at six years ? Why are those 
that are to succeed, and be stationary for a 
series of years, to germinate and grow at 
the appointed time, like the buds in the axil- 
la of a leaf? And when fully formed, why 
do they remain perfect for sixty years in- 
stead of six, at the end of which term the 
first set were old and decayed ? No differ- 
ence can be observed in the material of the 
teeth of the first or second set. The one 
will be as perfect as the other after remain- 
ing a hundred years in a charnel house. Can 
any one refuse bis belief, then, when he 
sees so accurate a mechanical adaptation of 
the teeth to their places and their offices ; 
can he, we say, refuse assent to this also, 
that there is a law impressed, a property by 
which the milk teeth shall fail and be dis- 
charged from the jaw in six years, whilst 
the others will last the natural life of the 
adult, if not injured by accidents, to which 
all parts are subject? This is not the only 
instance in which parts of the body lie dor- 
mant for a term of years, and are at a parti- 
cular period of life developed and perfected 
— and which have, we may say, their time 
of infancy, perfection, and decay, whilst yet 
there is no material deterioration observable 
in the general frame. 

We are thus brought to the consideration 
of a question which has not yet been fairly 
stated. 

Those who say that life results from struc- 
ture, and that the material is the ruling part, 
bid us look to the contrast of youth and age. 
The. activity of limb and buoyancy of spirit 
they consider as a necessary consequence of 
the. newness and perfection of organization 
in youth. On the other hand, a ruined tow- 
er, unroofed, and exposed to be broken up by 
alternation of frost and heat, dryness and 
moisture, wedged by the roots of ivy, and 
tottering to its fall, they compare with old 
age— with the shrunk limbs, tottering gait, 
shrivelled face, and scattered grey hair of 
the old. 

« But in all this there is- not a word of truth. 
Whilst there is life and circulation there is 
change of the material of the frame, ^and 
there is a sign of this if a broken bone unites, 
or a wound heals.) Ascribe the distinction 
to the rapidity of change, to the velocity of 
circulation, or to the more or less energy of 
action ; but with the antiquity of the materi- 
al it can have nothing to do. The roundness 
and fullness of flesh, the smoothness, trans, 
parency, and color of the cheek, belong to 
youth, as characterigiic of the- time of life, 
not as a necessary frailty of the material ! 



Is there a physiognomy in all nature — ^among 
birds, and beasts, and insects, and flowers — 
and shall man alone have no indication of 
his condition in the outward form and char- 
acter ? 

The distinctions in the Wdy, apparent in 
the stages of life, have a deeper source than 
the accidental effects of the deterioration of 
the material of the frame. The same chan- 
ges which are wrought on the structure of 
the body in youth, and in the spring of life, 
are going on in the last term of life ; but 
the fabric is rebuilt on a different plan. The 
law of the formation is still inherent in the 
life which has hurried the material of the 
body through a succession of changes ; and 
each stage, from the embryo to the fcetus, 
the fa3tus to the child, from that to adoles- 
cence, to maturity, and to the condition of old 
age, has its outward form, as indicative of 
internal qualities, but not of the perfection 
or imperfection of the gross material. We 
might as well consider the difference in the 
term of life of the annual or biennial plant, 
as compared with the oak, or the ephemeris 
fly as compared with the bird that hawks at 
it, to be in the qualities of the matter which 
forms them, as that the outward characters 
of the different stages of human life arose 
from the perfection or imperfection of the 
material of the body. Not only has every 
creature its appointed term of life, but we 
have shown that parts of the. human body do 
not, in this respect, bear a relation to the 
whole : organs are changed and disappear : 
others, in the mean time, at their regulated 
period, shoot to perfection, and again decay 
before the failure of the body. What can 
more distincti}' show that it is the principle of 
life that directs all ; and that on it the law is 
imprinted which orders our formation, and 
all the revolutions we undergo. The material 
of the body, solid and fluid, is moved by this 
influence, and varies every day, part by pari 
dying every hour, and renewed, until the se 
ries of its changes on the gross material ol 
the body is accomplished in an entire and fi 
nal separation. 

The grand phenomena of nature make 
powerful impression on our imagination, and 
we acknowledge them to be under the guid- 
ance of Providence ; but it is more pleas- 
ing, more agreeable to our self-importance, 
it gives us more confldence in that Provi- 
dence, to discover that the minutest changes 
in nature are equally His care, and that << all 
things do homage." • 

Although it be true that every thing in 
nature, being philosophically contemplated, 
will lead to the same cenclusions, yet the 
occurrences around us steal so imperceptibly 
on our observation, all the objects of nature, 
or at least vegetable and animal productions, 
grow up by so slow a process by our side, 
that We do not consider them at all in the 
same way as we should do if they started 
suddenly upon our vision. 

It is this familiarity with the qualities of 
a living body, and a habit of seeing without 
reflection, which has made it necessary te 
carry the reader through so long a course 
of observation and reasoning to excite atten- 
tion to the admirable structure of his own 
frame, and its adaptation to the earth We in- 
habit — to perceive that every thing is fbrmed 
with a strict relation to the human faculties 
and organs, to extend our dominion, and to 
piultiply our sources of enjoyment. It is by 
seeing th6 plan of Providence in the estab- 
lishment of relations between the conditien 
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of our being and the material world, that we 
learn to comprehend that unity of design in 
the creation in which wc form so great a 
part. 

This exaltation of our nature is not like 
the influence of pride or common ambition. 
We may use the words of Socrates to his 
scholar, who saw in the contemplation of na- 
ture only a proof of his own insignificance, 
and concluded " that the gods had no need oi 
him," which drew this answer from, the sage : 
"The greater the munificence they have 
ihown in the care of thee, so much the 
.a J re honor and service thou owest them !" 

PRESIDENTS HESSAGE^-continaed from p. 757. 
sion. RoljriDg upon these pledges, and not doubting 
that the acknowledged justice of our claims, the pro- 
mised exertions of the King and his Cabinet, and, 
above all, that sacred regard for the national faith 
and honor for which the French character has been 
so distinguished, would secure an early execution of 
the treaty in all its parts, I did not deem it necessary 
to call the attention of Congress to the subject at the 
last session. 

I regret to say, that the pledges made through the 
'Minister oi France have not been redeemed. The 
new Chambers met on tbe 31st July last, and al. 
though the subject of hilfilling treaties was alluded to 
in the speech from the throne, no attempt was made 
by the King or his Cabinet to procure an appropria. 
tion to carry it . . .xecution. The reasons given 
for this omission, although they might be considered 
sufficient in an ordinary case, ane not consistent with 
the expectations founded upon the assurances given 
here, for there is no constitutional obstacle to enter- 
ing into legislative business at the first meeting of the 
Chambers. This point, however, might have been 
overlooked, had not the Chambers, instead of being 
called to meet at so early a day, that the result of their 
deliberations might be communicated to me, before 
the meeting of Congress, been prorogued to the 39th 
of the present month — a period so late that their de. 
cision can scarcely be made known to the present 
Congress, prior to their dissolution. To avoid this 
delay, our Minister in Paris, in virtue of the assuran. 
ce given by the French Minister in the United States, 
strongly urged the convocation of (he Chambers at 
an earlier day, but without success. It is proper 
to remark, however, that this refusal has been ac- 
companied with the most positive assurances, on the 
part of the Executive Government of France, of their 
intention to press the appropriation at the ensuing 
session of the Chambers. 

The executive branch o( this government has, as 
matters stand, exhausted all the authority upon the 
subject with which it is invested, and which it had 
any reason to believe could be beneficially em. 
ployed. 

The idea of acquiescing in the refusal to execute 
the treaty will not, I am confident, be for a moment 
entertained by any branch of this government ; and 
further negociartion is equally out of the question. 

If it shall be the pleasure of Congress to await the 
further action of the French Chambers, no further 
consideration of the subject will, at this season, pro. 
bably be required at your hands. But if, from the 
original delay in asking for an appropriation, from the 
refusal of the Chambers to grant it when asked, from 
the omission to bring the subject before the Chambers 
at their last session, from the fact that, including that 
session, there have been five difierent occasions when 
the appropriation might have been made, and from 
tbe delay in convoking the Chambers until some 
weeks after the meeting of Congress, it was well 
known that a communication of :he whole subject to 
Congress at the last session was prevented by assu- 
ranees that it should be disposed of before its present 
meeting, you should feel yourselves constrained to 
doubt whether it be the intention of the French Go- 
vemment in all its branches to carry the treaty into 
effect, and think that such measures as the occasion 

may be deemed to call for, should be now adopted, 

the important question alrises what those measures 

ahall be. 
Our institutions are essentially pacific. Peace and 

ftiepdiy intercourse with all nations are as much the 

desire of our government as they are the interest of 

the People. But these objedts are not to be pcrma. 

nently secured, by eurrendeHn|^the rights of our citi. 

xens, or permitting solemn tr«Ati6a for their indemni. 

ty in cases of flagrant wrong, kd be abrogated or set 

aside. 

^ It ii undoubtedly in the powe/ oi Congrssi aeriOus- 



ly to affect the agricultural and manufacturing inte- 
rests of France, by the passage of laws relating to 
her trade with the United States. Her products, 
manufactures, and tonnage, may be subjected to 
heavy duties in our ports, or all commercial inter, 
course with her may be suspended. But there are 
powerful, and, to my mind, conclusive objections to 
this mode of proceeding. We cannot embarrass or 
cut off the trade of France, without, at the same 
time, in some degree, embarrass'mg or cutting 
off our own trade. The injury of such a warfare 
must fall, though unequally, upon our citizens, -and 
could not but impair the means of the Government, 
and weaken that united sentiment in support of the 
rights and honor of the nation which must now per- 
,vade every bosom. , 

Nor is it impossible that such a course of legists, 
tion would introduce once more into our national 
councils, those disturbing questions in relation to the 
tariff .of duties which have been so recently put to 
rest. Besides, by every measure adopted by the Go. 
vemment of the United States with the view of in- 
juring France, the clear perception of right, which 
will induce our own people, and the rulers and peo. 
pie of all other nations, even of France herself, to 
pronounce our quarel juat, will be obscured, and the 
support rendered to us in a final resort to more deci. 
sive measures, will be more limited and equivocal. 
There is put one point in the controversy, and upon 
that the whole civilized world must pronounce France 
to be in the wrong. Wo insist that she shall pay us 
a sum of money which she has acknowledged to be 
due ; and of the justice of this demand there can be 
but one opinion among mankind. True policy seems 
to dicUte, that the question at issue should be kept 
thus disencumbered, and that not the slightest pre. 
tence should be given to France to persist in her re- 
fusal to make payment, by any act on our part affect- 
ing the interest of her people. The question should 
be left as it is now, in such an attitude that when 
France fulfils her treaty stipulations, all controversy 
will be at an end. 

It is my conviction thai the United States ought to 
insist, on a prompt execution of the treaty, and in 
case it be refused, or longer delayed, take redress 
into their own hands* After the delay on the pan of 
France of a quarter of a century in acknowledging 
these claims by treaty, it is not to be tolerated that 
another quarter of a century is to be wasted in nego. 
ciating about the payment. The Ihvm of nations pro. 
vide a remedy for such occasions. It is a well set- 
tled principle of the international code, that where 
one nation owes another a liquidated debt, which it 
refuses or neglects to pay, the aggrieved parly may 
seize on the property belonj^ing to the other, its cit. 
izens or subjects, sufficient to pay the debt, without 
giving just cause of war. This remedy has been re. 
peatedly resorted to, and recently hy France herself, 
towards Portugal, under circumstances less unques. 
tion able. 

The time at which resort should be had to this, or any 
other mode of redress, is a point t > be decided by Congress. 
If an appropriation shall not be made by the French cham- 
bers at th«flr next session, it may justly be concluded that 
the Government of France has finally determined to disre- 

fard its own solemn undertaking, and refbse to pay an ec 
nowledfred debt. In that event, every day's delay on our 
part will be a stain upon our national honor, as well as a 
denial of justice to our injured citizens. Prompt measures, 
when the refusal of France shall be. complete, will not only 
be most honorable and just, but will have the best effect 
upon our national character. 

Since France, in violation of the pledges giveh through 
her minister here, has delayed her final action so long that 
her decision will not probably be known in time to be 
communicated to this Congress, I recommend that a Jaw be 
passed authorising reprisids upon French propertv, in casf 
pruvisious shall not be made fur the payment of the debt 
at the approaching session of the French Chambers. Such 
a measure ought not to be considered bv France as a me- 
nace. Her pride and power are too well known to expect 
any thing from her fears, and preclude the necessity of a 
declaration that nothmg partaking of the character of inti- 
midation is intended by us. She ought to look upon it as 
the evidence only of an inflexible determination on the part 
of the United States to insist on their rights. That Govern- 
ment, by doing only what it has itself acknowledged to be 
just, will be able to spare the United Suites the necessity of 
taking redress in their own hands, and save the i»roperty or 
French citizens from that seizure and seqnestratkm which 
American citizens so long endured without retaliation or 
redress. If she should continue to refuse that act of ac- 
knowledged justice, and in violation of the law of nstionB, 
make reprisals on qur part the oocaskm of hostilities against 
the United Stales, she would but add violence to injustice, 
ind could not fail to expose herself to the just censure of ci- 
viHz(Hl nntion8,QnH the rPtrtbntivejudgm«*ntR of Heaven. 

Coiliswn w|(h Frnuce is the more to be n*;; retted, on ac- 
xioni «jf the portion sho occupies in Europo in relation to 
iib?ml institutions. But* hi maintaining our national rights 
and honor, all Govemmettts are alike to us. If, by a oolli- 
sion with France, in a case where she is clearly in the 
wrong, the marcn of libonil principles shall beln^ededithe 



reeponsibiUty for that result, as well as every other, wil 
rest on her own head. 

Having submitted these considerations, it belongs to 
Congress to decide, whether, after what has takenpkMsr, 
it wul still await the fhrther action of the fVench Cham- 
bers, or now adopt such provisional measures as it may 
deen necessary and best adapted to protect the rights azn 
maintain the honor of the country. Vf hatever that deciskm 
may be, it wUl be faithfully enforced by the Executive, as 
fiur as he is authorised so to do. 

According to the estimate of theTreasiu^ Departmeot. 
the revenue accruing, from ell sources, during the u r s ss nt 
year, will amount to twenty millions six himdred ana twea- 
ty.fbur thousand seven hundred and seventeen dollars, 
which wiihHihe balance remaining in the Treasurv on tba 
firsi of January last, of eleven mmions seven bundled and 
two thousand nine himdred and five dollars, produces an 
aggregate of thirty-two millions three hundred and twenty- 
seven tbooiand six hundred twenty4hiee doljars. The to- 
tal expenditure during the year for all ol^jects, indodiiw tha 
Sublic debtL is estimated at twenty-five milhons fivehnn- 
red and mnety-one thousand three hundred and ninety 
dollars which will leave a balance in the Treasury on tfaie 
first of January, 1835, of six millions seven hundred and 
thirnr-six thouMmd two hundred and thirty-two dollars, la 
this balance, however, will be included about one millkm 
one hundred and fiity thousand dollai s of what was hera- 
tofore reported by the Defiartment as not efi*eclave. 

Of former appropriations it is estimated there will 
resnain unexpended at the close of the year, eight 
millions two thousand nine hundred and twenty.five 
dollars, and that ef this sum there will not be requir- 
ed more than five millions one hundred andforty-ooe 
thousand nine hiindred and sixty-four dollars, to ac 
complish the objects of all the current appropria- 
tions; Thus it appears that after satisfying all those 
appropriations, and after discharging the -last item of 
our public 'debt, .which will be done on the first of 
January next, there will remain unexpended in tbe 
Treasury an effective balance of about four hundred 
and forty thousand dollars. That such should be 
the aspect of our finances is highly flattering to tha 
industry and enterprize of our population, and auspi- 
cious of the wealth and prosperity which await tha 
future cultivation of their growing resources. It ia 
not deemed prudent, however, to recommend any 
change for the present in our impost rates, the effect 
of the gradual reduction now in progress in many of 
them, not being sufiiciontly tested to guide us in de- 
termining the precise amount of revenue which they 
will produce. 

^Free from public debt, at peace with all^e world, 
and with no complicated interests to consult ' in our 
intercourse with foreign powers, the present may be 
hailed as that epoch in our history the most favora- 
ble for tha settlement of those principles in our do. 
mestic policy, which shall be best ciUcuIated to give 
stability to our Republic, and seenre the blessings of 
freedom to our citizens. Among these principlesp 
from our past ezperisnce, it cannot be doabled, that 
simplicity in the characior of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and a rigid economy in ita administration, 
should be regarded as fundamental and saered. All 
must be sensible that the exiatence of the public 
debt, by rendering taxation, -necessary for its' extin* 
guishment, has increased the difiiculties which are 
inseparable from every exercise of the taxing power ; 
and that it waa, in this respect, a remote agent in . 
producing these disturbing questions which grew 
out of the dissensions relating to the tariff. If such has 
been tbe tendency of a debt incurred in the acquisi- 
tion and maintenance of our national rights and liber* 
ties, the obligations of which all portions of th6 
Union cheerfully acknowledged,' it must be obviona, 
that whatever is calculated to increase the burdens oi' 
Government without necessity, must be fatal te all 
our hopes of preserving its true character. While 
we are felicitating ourselves, therefore, upon the ex. 
lingtiishment of the national debt, and the prosperova 
state of our finances, let us not be tempted to depart 
from those sound maxims of public pelicy, which en- 
join a just adaptation of the revenue to the ezpendi. 
tures thit are consistent with a rigid economy, and 
^n entire abstinenee from all topics of legislation that 
are not clearly within the constitutional powera of 
(he Government, and auggeste|l by the wants af tha 
country- Properly regaided, under such a policy, 
every diminution of tha public hardens arising from 
taxation, gives to individual enterprise increased 
power, and furnishes to all the members of our hap- 
py Confederacy, new motives for patriotic affeetion 
and support. But above all, its most imporunt af- 
feet will be found in its influence upon the character 
of the Government, by confining its action to thMe 
objects which will be sure to -secure to it tbe aitAch. 
ment a.«.d siipportof our fellow citizens. 

Circumstances make it my duty to call the atten. 
lion of Congress to the Bank of the United States. 
Created for the convenience of the Government, thit 
institution has become tbe s*ourge of the People. 
Its imarfarance to postpone tha paymatttofaportMn 
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of the natiooal d«bt, ibat it might retain the public 
money appropriated for that purpoee, to strengthen 
it in a political contest— the extraordinary exten- 
•ion and contraction of its accommodationa to the 
community — ite corrupt and partisan loans — its ex- 
clusion of the pubUc directors from a knowledge 
of its most important proceedings— the unlimited 
aathority conferred Wk the President to expend its 
funds in hiring writers, and procuring the execution 
of printing, ^d the use made of that authority — 
the retention of the pension money and bc»oks, after 
the selection of new sgents — the groundless claim 
to heavy damages, in consequence of the protest of 
the bill drawn on the French Government, haTc, 
through various channels, been laid before Con. 
gross. Immediately alter the close of the last ses. 
sion, the Bank, through its President^ announced its 
ability and readiness to abaadon the (syetem of un. 
parailed curtailment, and the interruption of domes 
tic exchanges, whicltit had practised upon from the 
1st of August, 1633, to the 30lh June, 1834, and 
to extend its accommodations to the community. 
The grounds assumed in this annunciation, amounu 
ed to an acknowledgment that the curtailment, in 
the extent to which it had been carried, was not4 
necessary to the safety of the Bank, and had been 
persisted in merely to induce Congress to grant 
the prayer of the Bank in its memorial relative te 
the removal of the depositee, and to give it a new 
charter. They were subauntially a confession that 
all the real dietresses which' individuals and the 
country had endnred for the preceding six or ei^bt 
months, had been needlessly produced by it, with 
the view of affecting, through the sufferings of the 
people, the legislative action of Congress. It is a 
subject of eongratulation, that Congress and the 
country bad the virtue and firmness to bear the in> 
fliotion; that the energies of our people soon found 
relief from this wanton tyranny, in vast importations 
of the precious metals from almost every part of the 
world ; and that at the close of this tremendous ef 
fort to control our Government, the Bank found itsell 
powerless, and no longer able to loan out its surplus 
means. The community had. learned to manage its 
affairs without its assistance, and trade had already 
found new auxiliaries ; so that on the first of Octo- 
ber last, the extraordinary spectacle was presented 
of a National Bank, more than one half of whose 
capital was either lying unproductive in its vaults, 
or in th.e hands of foreign bankers. 
. To the needless distress brought on the country 
during the last session of Congress, has been add. 
ed the open seizure of the dividends on the public 
stock, to the amount of one hundred alid seventy 
thousand and forty one dollars, under pretence of 
paying damageev oueta, a4&d interest, uiion tho- pro. 
tested French bill. The sum constituted a portion 
of the estimated revenues for the year 1834, upon 
which the appropriations made by Congress were 
based. It would have as soon been expected that 
our collectors would seize on the customs, or the 
receivers of our land offices on the monies arising 
from the sale of public lands, under pretences of 
claims against the United States, as the Bank would 
have retained the dividends. Indeed, H the princi- 
ple btf established that any one who chooses to set 
up^ claim against the United States, may, without 
authority of law, seize on the public property or 
money wherever he can find it, to pay the claim, 
there will remain no assurance that our revenue 
will reach the Treasury, or that it will be applied af. 
ter the appropriation to the purposes designated in 
the law. The paymasters of our army, and the pur- 
sers of our navy, may; under like pretences, apply 
to their own use monies appropriated to set in mo. 
tion the public force^ and in time of war leave the 
country without defentib. This measure lesorted to 
by the Bank is disorganizing and revolntionary, and 
if generally resorted to by private citizens in like 
oases, would fill the land with anarchy and violence. 
It 48 a constitutional provision that ** no money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury but in consequence 
of appropriations made by law." The palpable ob. 
ject of this proviaion is to prevent the expenditure of 
the public money, for any purpose whatsoever, which 
shall not have been first approved by the Ropresen. 
tatives of the People and the States in Congress as. 
sembled. It vests the power of declaring for what 
purposes the public money shall be expended, in the 
legislative depairtment of the govetrmnent, to the ex- 
elusion of the executive and judicial, and it is not 
within the constiiutlonal authority of either of those 
departments, to pay it away without law, or to sane 
tion its payment. According to this plain cooatitntion. 
al provision the claim of the Bank can never be paid 
without an appropriation by act of Congress. But 
the Bank has never asked for an appropriation. It 
uttempta t« d«f««t tba provlaioa off the •onatitttiioDi 



and obtain payment without an act of Congress. In- 
stead of awaiting an appropriation passed by both 
Houses, and approved by the Preeident, it makes an 
appropriation for iiself, and invites an appeal to the 
judiciary to sanction it. That the money had not 
technically been paid into the Treasury, does not af- 
fect the principle intended to be established by the 
constitution. The Executive and Judieiary have as 
little right to appropriate and expend the public 
money without authority of law, before it is placed 
to the credit of the Treasurer, as to take it from the 
Treasury. In the annual report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and in ,his correspondence with the 
President of the Bank, and the opinion of the Attor. 
ney General accomp n]ring it, you will find a further 
examination of the claims of the bank, and the course 
it has pursued. , 

It seems due to the safety of ihe public funds re- 
maining in that Bank, and to the honor of the Ameri- 
can People, that measures be taken to separate the 
Government entirely from an institution so mischie. 
vous to the public prosperity, and so regardless of 
the Constitution and laws. By transferring the pub. 
lie depositee, by appointing other Pension Agents, 
as far as it had the* power, by ordering the discon. 
tinuance of the receipt of Bank checks in payment of 
the public dues after the first-day of January next, the 
executiue has exerted all its lawful authority to sever 
the connexion between the Government and this 
faithless corporation. 

The high.handed career of this institution impo- 
ses upon the constitntional functionaries of this Go- 
vemment, duties of the gravest and most impera. 
tive character — duties which they cannot avoid, and 
from which I trust there will be no inclination on the 
part of any of them to shrink. My own sense of 
them is most clear, as is also my readiness to dis. 
charge those which may rightfully fall on me. To 
continue any business relations with the Bank of the 
United States that may be avoided without a viola, 
tion of the national ^th, after that institution has 
set at open defiance the conceded right of the Go- 
vemneni to examine its affairs, after it has done all 
in its power to deride the public authority in other 
respects, and to bring it into disrepute at home and 
abroad ; after it has attempted to defeat the clearly 
expressed will of the people by turning against them 
the immense power intrusted to its bands, and by 
involving a country otherwise peaceful, flourishing, 
and happy, in dissentions, embarrassment, and dis- 
tress — would make the nation itself a party to the 
degradation so seduoosly prepared for its public 
agents — and do much to destroy the confidence of 
mankind in popular governments, and to bring into 
contempt their authority and efficiency. In guard 
ing against an evil of such magnitude, eonsidera. 
lions of temporary convenience should be thrown 
out of the question, and we should be influenced by 
such motives only as look to the honor and preserva 
tion of the republican system. Deeply and solemnly 
impressed with the justice of these views, I feel it 
to be my duty to recommend to you, that a law be 
passed authorizing the sate of the public stock ; that 
the provision of the charter requiring the receipt of 
notes of the Bank in payment of public dues, shall, 
in accordance with the power reserved to Congress 
in the 14th Section of the charter, be suspended un- 
til the Bank pays to the Treasury the dividends 
withheld ; and that all laws connecting the Govern- 
men: or its officers with the Bank, directly or indi- 
rectly, be repealed ; and that the institution be left 
hereafter to its own resources and means. 

Events have satisfied my mind, and I think the 
minds of the American People, that the miachiefs 
and dangers which flow from a N ational Bank far 
overbalance all its advantages. The bold effort the 
present Bank has made to control the Government, 
the distresses it has wantonly produced, the violence 
of which it has been the occasion in one of our cities 
famed for its observance of law and order, are but 
premonitions of the fate which awaits the American 
people, should they be deluded into a perpetuation 
of this institution, or the establishment of another 
like it. It is fervently hoped, that, thus admonished, 
those who have heretofore favored the establishment 
of a substitute for the present bank, will be induced 
to abandon it, as it is evidently better te incur any 
inconvenience that may be reasonably expected, than 
to concentrate the whole monied power of the Re- 
public in any form whatsoever, or under any restric- 
tions. 

Happily it is already illustrated that the agency of 
such an institution is not necessary to the fiscal 
operations of the Government. The State Banks are 
found fully adequate to the performance of all servi- 
ces which were required of the Bank of the United 
States, quite ss pif^mptly, tnd with the same oheap- 
nesst They havi mthitainf d themaelvvit and dit« 



charged all these duties, while the Bank of the Unl. 
ted States was still powerful, and in the field as an 
open enemy : and it is not possible to eoneeivo that 
they will find greater difficnltiea in their operations, 
when that enemy shall cease to exist. 

The attention of Congress is earnestly invited to 
the regulation of the deposits in the State Banka, 
by law. Although the power now exercised by the 
Executive Department in this behalf, ia only such 
as was uniformly exerted through every Adminis- 
tration from the origin of the Government up to thfe 
establishment of the present Bank, yet,it is one which 
is suspectible of regulation by law, and, therefore, 
ought 80 to be regulated. The power ef Congress 
to direct in whet placea the Treasurer ehall keep the 
moneys n the Treaaury, and to impose restric tiona 
upon the Executive authority in relation to their 
custody and removal, is unlimited, and its exercise 
will rather be courted than discouraged by those 
public officers and agenta on whom reats the respon* 
sibility for their safety. It is desirable that as little 
power as possible shpuld be left to the President or 
Secretary of the Treasury over those institutions — , 
which, being thus freed from Executive influence, 
and without a common head to direct their opera- 
tions, would have neither the temptation nor the 
ability to interfere in the political conflicts of the 
country. Not deriving their charters from the na« 
tional authorities, they would never have thoee in- 
ducementa to meddle in general electiona, which 
have led the Bank of the United Statea to agitate 
and convulse the country for upwards of two yeara. 

The progress of our gold coinage is creditable to 
tbe officers of the mint, and promises in a abort pe- 
tiod to furnish the country with a aonnd and porta- 
ble currency, which will much diminiah the moenve- 
nience to travellers of the want of a general paper 
currency, should the State banks be incapable of for- 
oishing it. Those institutions have already shown 
ihepselves competent to purchase and furnish do- 
mesne exchange for the convenience of trade, at rea- 
sonable ratee, and not a doubt is entertained that, in 
a short period, all the wanta of the country in bank 
accommodations and exchange will be supplied as 
promptly and cheaply as they have heretofore been 
by the Bank of the United States. If the Aeversl 
States shall be induced gradually to reform their 
banking systems, and prohibit the issues of all small 
notes, We shall, in a few years, have a currency aa 
i»ound, and as little liable to fluctuations, as any other 
commercial country. 

The report of the Secretary of War, together with 
the accompanying documents from the several 
bureaux of that Department, will exhibit the aitua. 
tion of the various objects committed to its adminis. 
tration. v 

No event has occurred since your last session ren. 
dering necessary the movementa of the army, --with 
the exception of the expedition of the regiment of 
dragoons into the territory of the wandering and pre* 
datory tribes inhabiting the western frontier, and liv- 
ing adjacent to the Mexican boundary. Theae tribes 
have been heretofore known to us principally by their 
attacks upon bur own citizens and upon other Indi* 
ans entitled to the protection of the United Statea. 
It became necessary for the peace of the frontiers to 
check these habitual inroads, and I am happy to in- 
form you that the object has been effected without 
the commission of any act of hostilitv. Col. Dodge » 
and the troops under his command, have acted with 
equal firmness, and an arrangement has been made 
with those Indians, which it is hoped will assure their 
permanent pacific relations with the United States 
and the other tribes of Indians upon that border. It 
is to be regretted that the prevalence of sickness in 
that quarter has deprived the country of a numbdr of 
valuable lives, and particularly that General Leaven- 
worth, an officer well known and esteemed for his 
gallant services in the late war, and for his subse- 
quent good conduct, has fallen a victim to his zeal 
and exertiona in the discharge of his duty. 

Tke army is in a high state of discipline. Its mo- 
ral condition, so far as that is known here, i^ good, 
and the various branches of the public service are 
carefully attended to. It is amply sufficient, under 
its present organization, for providing the necessary 
garrisons for the sea.board and for the defence of 
the internal frontier, and also for preserving the ele. 
ments of military knowledge, and for keeping pace 
with those improvements which modem experience 
is continually making. And those objects appear to 
me to embrace all the legitimate purpoaea for which 
a permanent miliiary force should be maintained in 
our ceantrv. The lessons of history teach us its 
danger, and the tendency which exists to an increase* 
Thi4 can be best met and averted by a just caution 
on the part of the public Itself, and of those who re« 
prsMm them in Congress; [$$§ p$tg§ 714*] 
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UTERARY NOTICES. 

ThK IirpLUBNOB OF MoRAL GaU8B8 UPON OPINION, 
SOIBNCS, AND LiTBEATURi: BY Q. C. VkRPLANOK, 

L. L. D. Amherst College. New York : H. IauU 
mig^^ThiB it % diMOurie delivered by Mr. Ver- 
yienck before the Literary Societies of Amheret Col. 
lege, and at their request in Angnet last. It treats 
of high matters in a high and worthy strain ; and if 
its coonsela be ae advisedly acted on as they are 
•loquently enforced, they cannot fail to produce pub- 
tic benefit, while conferring individual happiness and 
renown. 

The sudy of Truth is the great lesson inculcated 
throughout these pages — and the dictum alike wise 
and true, that •* the Creator seems to have ordained 
a connexion between Truth and Goodness, so that as 
Truth is the natural teacher of Goodness, Goodness 
again is the surest guide to Truth," is enforced by 
the analogy of nature and the harmony of the uni. 
verse, as well as by the adaptation of the moral na- 
ture of man to his physical condition. 

To Truth, sought in the spirit of hnmility — sought 
ae Newton sought it, not for victory, but with an 
enduring and patient spirit, desiring to arrive at that 
knowledge, which is not only Power hut Virtue- 
how fine a tribute is paid in the following extract : 

The implicit devotion to truth is not only a positive 
virtue in itself, but it includes orimplies many others. 
It implies, of course, if not an entire exemption from 
the malignant, envious, and selfish vices, at least the 
power of perceiving them in our own breasts, and of 
bringing them into subjection to reasonand conscience 
whenever they impede the right exercise of the judg- 
ment. It implies also the possession and practice of 
several distinct and positive virtues. That patience 
of labor and endurance of disappointment, sucU ss, 
in the active concerns of life, preserve the even bal- 
ance of the faculties, fit them to all the duties of so- 
ciety, and bear the possessor steadily over the tos- 
sing billows of adversity, are also the great secret of 
scientific acquirement and discovery. It was in this 
alone that the meefc-spirited Newton felt and conies, 
sed bis superiority to corvmon men. It was this un- 
pretending virtue that gave energy and success to his 
unrivalled mst'iematical sagacity, and that combined 
the gigantic powers of his reason and invention with 
a laborious and unrivalled minuteness of observation 
and experiment. This virtue may be sometimes the 
offspring of an enthusiastic love of knowledge ; but 
it is then most perfect and most beautiful when it 
grows up, side by side, and from the same root, with 
Its twin virtue of Humility. The impatience of long- 
sustained attention, the avidity for plausible hypothe- 
•is, the disregard for facts that mihtate against favor- 
ite theories, are all of them the natural fruits of proud 
self-confidence. It is this inflated vanity that so of. 
ten induces the moral or political reasoner to rear his 
theory upon so slight a foundation of reality, and 
when it is once reared, to repose so complacently 
npon his foncied laurels, or to rouse himself from hi^ 
flattering dreams, only to heap scorn and obloquy 
upon the heads of those who oppose or who doubt. 
On the contrary, nt is the deep felt sense, the familiar 
and intimate conviction, that man is but darkly and 
Imperfectly wise, whilst nature is great, and its Cre- 
ator infinite, that prepare the mind for laborious 
study and patient inquiry — for the ready sacrifice of 
long-cheiished notions and of fancied learning — for 
the prostration and subjection of the whole man to 
truth, and to truth alone. But from this very lowli- 
ness springs up another, and an opposite, yet not 
contradictory virtue. It is that of manly indepen- 
dence of judgment. For, the truth, once found, is 
acknowledged without a rival, and estimated as 
above all price. What is it te such a meek but sin- 
cere inquirer, that the foshion of the world is <igainst 
him — that grave authority frowns npon him — that 
old familiar friends denounce his motivos, his judg- 
ment, or his character ! He has sought for a better 
good than they or theirs can bestow, and he has gain- 
ed it. He has labored to learn that which would 
make him wiser and better, and others happier. — 
That knowledge has seized upon his intellect and his 
•ffections as with a giant's grasp. It has entered into 
his soul as a beam of living light. There is no place 
left there for the creepmg things of darkness, for fear, 
for ielfishnessi for vanity, for false shame* He 



knows that the fabric of his belief is firm and solid ; 
for its rests on the deep and low foundation of an 
hnmble, and therefore a true estimation of himself. — 
Fonnded as it is on the rock of humility, built np by 
patient industry, tbe breath of popular favorer cen. 
sure passes by it unheeded, and the tempest of per- 
secution beats on it in vain. 

We must ask attention to another extract, which 
treats, almost too leniently, and yet with much 
skill, the dangerous dogma which would divest 
haman belief of all moral character and responsibi. 
lityi by teaching that it is wholly involnnury : 

There is a dogma taught in some schools of meta- 
physics, that belief is wholly involuntary ; and that as 
opinions must depend entirely upon the reasons pre- 
sented to the mind's consideration, they can have no 
moral characterr good or evil. If this doctrine be 
true, it would seem to follow, that belief and opinion 
must be just as independent of all moral influences 
in their origin and formation, as they aro in their is- 
sue and character. This is a dogma that has |>assed 
from the books and schools of philosophy to the fo- 
rum and the senate, furnished argument for the grave 
review and the popular harangue, and has served 
as the foundation of reaso ting and declamation, 
sometimes in the cauae of sceptical indifference, and 
sometimes, better employed, in the service of lolera- 
tion and equal laws. It contains a remarkable mix- 
ture of truth and error, and the limits of each arc 
indicated and well defined by the purposes to which 
the doctrine has been applied, and by the conse- 
quences deduced from it. As applied to enforce a 
liberal and just tolerance ofsentinient towards differ- 
ence ot faith or opinion, it points out correctly the 
nimierous sourcesof innocent error, from some one 
or other of which no mind can be wholly exempt.— 
there are the errors of involuntary ignorance ; there 
are those springi'ig from ideae early instilled by ed. 
ucation, and strengthened by youthful associations — 
unfounded, unexamined, it may probably be — tmsus- 
pected, but yet inwrought deeply into our dearest 
sympathies and best affections ; there are errors from 
erroneous information, and facts believed on authori- 
ty respectable in itaelf, or venerable in our eyes from 
gratitude or love, from custom or pr<y'udice ; errors, 
again, arising from the peculiar personal character 
of the individual, his turn of thought, his capacity for 
reasoning, his desires, appetites, habits, his very 
physical constitution, and cireumstances in life.— 
Thus it may often happen that the' mixture and as. 
sociation of the best sentiments and the most essen- 
tial truths with baser materials, are often as reel and 
as excusable causes of error as perfectly involuntary 
ignorance. Involuntary ignoranee, moreover, in a 
being su limited as individual man, whilst the collec 
tive knowledge and the pressing duties of his species 
are so vast, is by no means confined to the least in- 
formed portions of society. It may be found where 
it is least expected, and often in company with large 
acquisitions in other respects. As, then, correct de- 
dttotions can be drawn only from the facts and argu. 
meats actually comprehended by the mind, error may 
thus be pardonable, be innocent, be virtuous. In the 
honest language of the sternest and most uncompro- 
mising of modern controversialists,* ** though truth 
can be hut on one side* sincerity may be on both." 
Such is the lesson of tolerance for his fellows, that 
the contemplation of man's weakness and fallibili- 
ty ought to teach him. But a closer inspection of 
our own minds and hearts will show us yet other 
principles at wc^rk in the formation of opinion, al- 
wsys operating upon such opinious as are connect- 
ed with the conduct and business of life, or the regu- 
lation of the heart and the desires— often affecting 
the speculative reason, and sometiraea even the 
abservations and conclusions of physical philoso- 
phy. The mind has a strange capscity of deqeiv- 
ing itself, as to what is, or is not, the just inference 
from the evidence within its reach. It can wilfully turn 
away altogether from the most important considera. 
tions, or pass them over with a slight and careless 
glance. It can fasten its whole or iu chief attention 
upon some single point favorable to its own precon- 
ceived notions, to the party it has espoused, to its 
accidental loves, or hates, or caprices. It can de- 
ceive itself by resting implicitly npon some sin- 
gle strong and easily comprehended argument, on the 
|one side ; whilst it impatiently turns away from the 
far stronger opposing demonstration that results 
from a numerous and complicated, but united author, 
ity of facts and reasons. It can view things, not as 
they appear in the clear, colourless ray of reason, 
but as they show discoloured hy interest, prejudice,or 
ridicule, according as the fashion of the world throws 
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upon them the many ehasging eotors of Uo avoi^ 
turning prism. It can acqnieace in the first plcaatblo 
conclusions that may coincide with the intorotta or 
the fancies of the individnal, and resolvo to thiok tti 
further. It can obstinately shrink back froas the 
painful task of imsettling early opintons, and phMking 
up- maxims and doctrines that have been implaatod 
early, and have entwined their roots with every 
fibre. The projndiood individual may (to borrow tlio 
Baconian imagery) obstinately refuse to look forth 
into .the broad day light, and perversely fofm hm 
judgment of all things from tliose dim shadows that 
flit-across the darkened cavern of his imoUoct, 
where he has erected the shrine of the idol of hia 
secret worship, upon whose altars sometimes imth 
and sometimes virtue is the the sacrtfieo. Facto 
may be aseumed npon antbority, without invoatigo. 
tion, because we wish them to be true, and vooUl 
rather take ihem as such, than undergo the labor ni 
examination* with the hasard of enduring the morti. 
fication of finding them refuted. Nay more, experi. 
ence has a thousand times shown, what othorwioe 
would teem incredible, that when the strongeat and 
clearest evidence has been forced upon tbe mind, iia 
power can be completely deadened and resistod hf 
mere habit,or pure mental indolence. Above aM,woTdo 
mere words, msy be taken without evor welghinc 
their real meaning, or considering whether they havo 
any meaning at all, and pass so eorrent for roalitioo, 
that thnra^an may go through lift in the lo«d and 
fervent profoesion of doctrines or facte, wiiboiit ihm 
slightest suspicion that he is utterly ignorant of 
what those facts or doctrines maybe — without realia« 
ing them in any actual application to nature or lifo* 
aad, it may be, in the daily oontradictien of hia por* 
sonal conduct to the words constantly upon bi« 
tongue. Thus it is, in another view of thequostion* 
that error may be very fat from guiltless ; that tho 
moral faculties have much to do in the formation of 
opinion and the discovery of troth. From all this it 
follows, that the true philosophy of the laws of be* 
lief, on the one hand, bids us beware of too haety and 
confident a reliance on onr own judgment, and, still 
more, of rash scorn for the minds, or hatred for the 
persons, of those who range themselves under oppos- 
ing bsnners to our own on tho great questions whieh 
divide society ; whilst, on the other aide, it teaehee 
us no less imperatively that we are morally accoun- 
table for the right operations of ourinteUeot, and the 
proper uee of the means of ascertaining trath« placed 
within our reach. 

We had marked further passages from this finely, 
wrought address, but aro compelled to exolode 
them UMlay, though wo would draw attention lo the 
brief nni original view token of the iofloonoo which* 
in this country panicniarly, moral causes should ex- 
ert upon tho genius and works of pure literature. ^ 

A GsvauAL HisToaTov QuAoaomN, embellished 
with three hundred and forty-four engravinga, from 
the original of T. Bewitk^ by A. Andersen. 1 vol. — 
New York •. J. Booth dt Smiy— This purports to be 
the second American from the eighth London edi. 
tion, and is a very attractive book for young persono, 
by the cuts, which are quite good, and the biogra- 
phios of the animals--among which the dog figuree, 
as he should, pre-eminently. There are a few ad. 
ditions of American animals, such as the Mammoth* 
the Grisly Bear,, dtc., with authentic notices of 
each. 

Thb Ambrican Forest, or UitCLU Fmur's Cow. 
vaasATJONS with the Childbbn about the trbes of 
Ambrica ; Harfbr ^-Baonma, New York : form, 
ing vol. XXII. of the Boys and OvrVt Uhrury e/ 
Usefjiil and Entertaining ITneic/ed^c.—tJncle. Philip 
has unquestionably the giit— rare as it is valuable — 
of so imparting instruotion as to asake the pursuit of 
knowledge a pleasure rather tfitfn a taak. 

Uncle Philip has another characteristic for which 
we greatly commend him, that of making his books, 
wherever the suhjeot will admit of it, conduce to in- 
spire in American ohildren and youth a ddsira to be 
well informed in all that relates to America. 

Such la the little volume new before us, which 
treats about tho trees of America— and in the shape 
of beguiling oonvonation and amusing anecdote, iau 
parts knowledge at once useful and ornamental. 

There is not one of the books from Uncle Philippe 
pea that night not be intmdnoedf with great profit to 
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learners, afi regular school books. The style is 
pore and plain, the information accurate, and the 
•pirit always devout. We could not wish any thing 
better to masiers or scholars, than that these books 
should be familiar in their hands. 

Tam Nbw Bnoijoid MAOAxmB, No. XUI, for 
DscBMBam. — This is a good number of this popular 
Magazine ; and it contains besides its usual variety, 
one or two paper j, to which we shall take pleasure in 
oalliiig the attention of oar readers hereafter. 

PopuiiAS Essays om thb Laws of Acoustics : by 
Joseph Tognot M. D. Philadelphia. — ^Thia is a small 
penphlet, which treats of the aaatomy and physio- 
logy of* the ear, ahd recommends itself to persons 
afflicted with deafness, by adducing soTcnty-seven 
eases of the removal of that infirmity, by a mode of 
treatment based on the principles advaneed in the 
treatise. 

Rbttouoation or tbm London, EomBuaoH, Foa- 
siGN AMD WasTMiNsna QoABTBaLT RayiBws.— This 
ii indeed a cheap medienm of coming at the writ- 
ings of the best living critics and essayists of Eng- 
land. The works here embodied in one publication, 
embraoe nearly the whole field of polities and liter* 
ature. We conclude today's yeyiew with the fot. 
lowing extracts from the number before us : they 
are taken from an article m relation to the Jacobites, 
based upon the reeemly published Memoirs of the 
Rebellion Of 1746 ; by Robert Chambers." 

The species of canine fidelity which actuated nuu 
ny of the adherents of Charles Edward, has been 
admired by romance* writers ; it has indeed a claim 
to be among the first of savage virtues, — of those 
virtues, which are not founded upon any kind of 
reasoning, but are parts of the constitution of the 
human animal. In other words, when human be- 
ings are totally uncivilised, the presaoce of such a 
feeUng, like the instinct of a dog, serves as some, 
thing on the operation of which a fellow being can 
calculate, or in which he can repose truat. The re 
flections of these people on the hardships to which 
Charlea was personally sutgeoted as the natural con- 
sequence of his attempt,, are among the moat char- 
acteristic and innocent operations of this feeling. — 
In their eyes he was not only sufiering injustice, he 
was not merely deprived of that piece of property to 
which he had a right ; — an infraction an inexplica- 
ble infraction of the laws of nature had been com. 
mitted, and they were as much asionithed at the 
slight of hand tranaacted before them, as the Hindoo 
when he sees snow, or Galileo when he found -na- 
ture indulging in a vacunm, after having disallowed 
it for four and- thirty feet. They saw the man 61. 
thy and ip rags, reclining on a bleak hill, who ought 
te have been glittering in diainonds and reposing on 
the people, as their ballads frequently ezprested, 
and as their novelists have repeated : — 

* There did car ymuM Prlnee He down, 
WboM IkNne •boUhlTiave been a PaUtce.* 

It is to the same prinsiple, tinged perhaps with a 
feeling of a somewhat nobler order, that is owing 
the faet, honorable to the constancy of the poor to 
their creed, that a reward for Charles's head, suffi- 
eient to have enriched a district, was never competed 
for. 

But the adherence to divine right was not the on- 
ly circnmatanee calculated upon in this insurrection : 
a dasxling perspective of Dukedoms aAd Marquisates, 
made the motives of many of the adherents resem- 
ble those of their leaders. In Fbgland there exis. 
ted a party of Jacobitea ; some of whom considered 
themselves of that creed by hereditary right, while 
others connected with the original body of patriots' 
who harraased Walpole, finding themselves disap- 
pointed of ofiice by Pulteney and Pelham, looked to 
the returnof the banished family, as among other 
ohancea, one very likely to turn out in their favor. — 
Their chanee, however, depended on the Pretender'a 
coming over with a tolerable force ; but he came 
alone, and therefore they were prudently silent.* 



* It is generally understood that the Smart pa 
pers, at present in the hands of the Britsh govern, 
roent, throw a strange li|fKt on the motives of the 
representatives of many noble houses at this period^ 
It is disgraceful to the persons to whom they are 
commitred, that these papers are not publiabed *, bat 
perhaps they would exhibit in too true colors the acta 
ofhsreditary aristocraeyi 



Scotland was at that time in a different aituation. — 
One part of it was cut ofi" from the laws ; and the 
whole country when placed in juxtaposition with 
England felt itself poor. The poverty of Scotland at 
that period has generally been aeeonnted for the 
removal of the Court. To a City of lackies 
the removal of a court is the abstraction of the dai- 
ly bread of the community ; but to a country of ag- 
riculturists and manufactnrera, it la a good riddanee. 
The poyerty of Sootland aroee not from the removal 
of one great court, but from the existenee of many 
petty ones,— especially Inkfaiat part whioK has been 
noticed as beyond the pale of laws. The eenseqnenee 
of the Existence of heritable jurisdictions, was that 
each man, instead of fining his livelihood as he 
thought best by iiis own industry, got his living from 
hisjchief, and gave his obedienee in retnm. Inde- 
pendently of the moral influence of this state of eoi. 
ciety, the ehiefs were left to the exercise of con. 
aiderable terror over their slaves. 

It would appear from the collection that some 
of Cumberland's officers were not more accomplished 
in kicking thanin pillaging. A lady provides an auc- 
tion roll looking document, which she unceremoni- 
oosly entitles * Copy of a list of what General Haw- 
ley took from me when I lent him my house at Ab- 
erdeen.* The hat is Tery distinct and particular in 
the enumeration, anddeaign *One set colored table 
china, viz ten dishes, a soup dish, and four doxen and 
ten plates.* The General seems to have had an eye 
after both the useful and the ornamental. The 
list proceeda to enumerate ' Many duating cloths, 
for he lefi none. An embroidered fire-screen. A 
repeating clock with the stand for it, which stood by 
the bed in which he lay. All the books. Three 
flutes, and muaic books. Two oanes with ivory 
heada. Two maps. A lurge marble mortar and 
pestle. A very big copper nsh-kettle with a fish 
drainer in it. Several larding pins, and a dozen of 
iron skewera.' The lady so pillaged, writes an ac 
count of the circumatances to her sister. It appears 
from the terms used that she was an Englishwoman. 

•* That you my dear Mrs. Bowdler, Miss Harriott, 
and my brother, have been all very much astontshed 
at not having lor ao long a time heard from me, 
(especially as I have had several kind letters from 
you all,) I verily believe ; but what ia worse, the 
reading of this will give you and all my friends 
great concern, and aurprize you very much, when I 
shall tell you that the day before the Duke of Cum- 
berland came here, which waa the 33d of February, 
Colonel Wataon, one of General Hawloy's aid-de. 
camps, niy neighbor Mr. Thomson, and Provost 
Robinson,, came to me and aaid that the College, 
which was designed for the Duke, waa not found 
convenient, and that my house and Mr. Thomson*^, 
was what they must have. It was no difficulty 
for Mr. Thomson to find a plnee to go to, because all 
his and hie wife's relatione live here, but that was nut 
my caae ; however, those gentlemen told me that 
when I had found a place to put myself in, sU the 
difl^culty was over, for aa to every thing that was 
in the bouse, greater care would be taken of it than 
of any other : for I might and ought to depend on it, 
that as I lent my house for their convenience, they 
would not let me be a sufferer in any reapect; that as 
to my china and linen I mnat lock it up, and put my 
kitchen farniture in the cellar, that it might not be 
in their way, and lock them, only leaving them a 
place for their coals, and two maida in the house to 
do any thing for them, and make myaelf quite easy, 
for they would not atay above two or three days here. 

* * * .The very next morning after they came, 
before I was out of my bed. General Hawley sent 
two messengerb,'to oommaud me to aend him every 
key I had, and so I did, still thinking that when 
he had satiafied hie curioaity, he would send them to 
me again ; but about six o'clock in the afternoon, he 
aent one of hia aide campa to me, (whoae name is 
Wolf),' [The editor states thot' he has ascertained 
this person to have been diatinct from the officer that 
was afterwafda the celebrated General Wolfe,] 

* who after telling me rudely enough, that he had a 
great deal of trouble to find me out, aaid, that he was 
come to let me know, that by the Duke and General 
Hawley's orders, I W4S to be deprived of every thing 
I had but the cloihea on my back. Do not wonder 
that I thought thia an uncommon hard sentence, for 
I am very aure that I never either said or did any 
thing that could ofTend any of tli«m, or any of the 
inhabitants of the place. The genileman told me, 
that indeed the General had been very strict in hia 
inquiries about me, but he could nof find any thing 
to lay to my charge. The next day, there was a pe 
tition read to the Dukci ••mng ^onh the cruelty of 
thia seottneei and deairi^Z ^lat at l«Mt I might havtfl 



my olothea belonging to raysell and my ehild, with 
my proviaiona, with what I oonld make plainly vp^ 
pear belonged entirely to me or other people. It was 
aaid he aeemed quite amazed at it, and said he would 
take care that I afaonld not be robbed ; and indeed 
the aaid gentleman came to me again, and said the 
Duke had ordered that > my thinga ahould not be 
taken from me, so I thought X might depend on this 
message ; but General Hawley, who lived in my 
house, took care to prevent that, for he packed up 
every bit of China I had, which lam sure would not 
he bought for two hundred pounds, all my bedding 
and table linen, every bocik, my repeating clock, 
which atood by the bed in which he lay every night, 
my worked screen, every rag of Mr. G^rdoa'a 
olothea, the very hat, breechea, night-gown, shoes* 
and what ahirta there waa of the ohild'a, twelve tea* 
apoona, atrainer, and tongs, the jappaaned board on 
which the chocolate and cofTee-cnpa stood, and put 
them on board a ahip in the night lime, directed to 
himself at Holynod houae at Edmburgh." 

The unfortunate writer after making a further 
doleful enumeration continues— 

** I have sent to my landlord to desire him to take 
his house off my hands, for it is lefl in such a way 
that it ia impoaaible for me to go into it again, nor 
am I any longer in a condition to'keep it I am put- 
ting away Bob'a maater and Appy." 

Thia ia the same General Hawley who rendered 
himself celebrated for the eoeentric terms of his 
will, which, after obaerviog, aptly enough it would 
appear, *' As I bsgan the world with notUng, and as 
all I have is of my own acquiring, I can dispose of it 
as I please," terminated with theae words—*' In wit. 
neaa whereof, I have hereunto act my hand and aealt 
having writ it all with my own hand, and ai^ned each 
page ; and thia I did, because I hate all pneata of all 
proieoeiona, and I have the worst opinion of all mem- 
bers of the law." 

As a converse to thia, see what Lord George Mur. 
ray, Charles's Commander in Chief, eajra of his 
army— 

** Aa to plundering, our men were not entirely 
free of it ; but there was much leas of this than 
could have been expected, and few regular armies 
but are as guilty. To he euro there was some noted 
thieves amongst the Highlanders, (those called our 
Huzsars'were not better;) what army ia without 
them 7 But all poesible care was taken to reetrain 
them. How ofien have I gone into houaes on our 
marches, to drive the men out of them, and drubbed 
them heartily. I was even reproved for oorrecting 
them. It was told me that all the Highlanders were 
gentlemen, and never to be beat; but I was well ac- 
quainted with their tempera. Fear was as necessary 
as love, to restrain the bad aiul keep them in order." 

A oonaiderable portion of thia eollection consists 
of accounts of the barbarities after Culloden. There 
Is no doubt that theae were dreadful. The govern^ 
ment side has been silent on the subject ; hut efter 
making allowance for the exaggeration of party, 
there cannot be much doubt that the numeroua nar. 
ratives given from different sources in this collec- 
tion, are in the leading particulare too surely true* 
They are wearisomely di^^usting, and there is 
scarcely a paaeage within a hundred pagea which it 
ia not revolting to read. Perhapa it might interest 
the members of the Church of Kngland, to find the 
Episcopal party the aul^ecta of proaoription, and the 
Preabyterians xealeusly following Scripture in visit, 
ing the sins of the fathera upon the children until the 
third and fourth generation. There are acarcely 
grounda for asoertainiog the feelinga of the individ- 
ual whoae ambition cauaed ao much ruin, and in the 
abaence of proof it would be unfair to decide ; but a 
member of hia own party. Dr. King, in hia anecdotea, 
seems to lean against him when he says—'* I never 
heard him express any noble or benevolent senti. 
ment, the certain indicationa of a great aoul and good 
heart ; or diacover any aorrow or compaaaion for the 
misfortune of so many worthy men who hadsuflfered 
in hiscauae." 

After .these bloody details, a string of aeoounts of 
the ** Prinoe'a Wanderings and £acape<«" will only 
interest the writers of romances. Such instaneee ae 
fhe following, are specimens of princely ingenuity, 
which it may do no harm to those who may be in 
danger of being deprived of the occupation of govern, 
ing nations, to reaSt^ 

'* Donald MacLeod eaid the Prince used to smoke 
a great deal of tobaeco : and, as in his wanderinge 
from place to place, the pipes behoved to break, and 
torn into short cutties, he used to take quills, and 
putting one into anoiher, * and ail,' said Donald, * into 
the end of the cuttio, thia served to make it long 
enoughi and the tobacco to amoke eool." Donald 
addedi that he never knew in oil his lifei any one bet* 
ter at finding Mft a ebin than the Priiee wiei whtii 
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he happened to be at a pinch ; and that the Prince 
would sooietimea aing them « eoog to keep up their 
hearts.** 



PRESIDENT'S ME8SA6&-ooiitinued from p. 761. 
From the dutiea which deyolTe on the Engineer 
Department, and upon the Topographical Engineers, 
a diflRirent organization seems to be demanded by the 
public interest, and I recommend the subject to your 
consideration. 

No important change has, during this season, ta- 
ken place in the condition of the Indians. Arrange 
ments are in progress for the removal of the Creeks, 
and will be soon for the remoral of the Seminoles. — 
I regret that the Cherokees east of the Mississippi 
hsTe not yet determined, as a eommunitjr^ to remove. 
How long the personal causes which have hereto, 
fore retarded that ultimately inevitable measure, will 
continue to operate, I am unable to conjecture. It is 
certain, however, that delay will bring with it accu- 
nmlateJ evils, which will render their condition more 
and more unpleasant. The experience of every year 
adds to the conviction, that emigration, and that alone, 
can preserve from destruction the remnant of the 
tribes yet living among us. The facility with which 
the necessaries of life are procured, and the treaty 
stipulations providing aid for the emigrant Indians in 
their agricultural pursuits, and In the important con- 
cem of education, and their removal from those cau. 
see which have heretofore depressed all and destroy, 
ed many of the tribes, cannot fail to stimulate their 
exertions and reward their industry. 

The two laws passed at the last session of Con. 
gross on the subject of the Indian affairs, have been 
carried into effect, aod detailed instructions for their 
administration have been given. It will be seen by 
the estimates for the present session, that a great 
reduction will take place in the expenditures of the 
department in consequence of these laws. And 
there is reason to believe that their operation will be 
salutary, and that the colonization of the Indiana on 
the western frontier, together with a judicious sys. 
tem of administrstion, will stilt further reduce the 
expenses of this branch of the public service, and at 
the same time promote its usefulness and efficienci 

Circumstances have been developed, showing the 
existence of extensive frauds under the various laws 
granting pensions and gratuities for Revolutionary 
services. It is impossible to estimate the amount 
which may have been thus fraudulently obtained from 
the national treasury. I am satisfied, however, it has 
been such as to justify a re.examination of tfaib sys. 
tem, and the adoption of the necessary checks in 
its administration. All will agree, that the services 
and sufferings of the remnant of our Revolutionary 
band, should be fully compensated. But while this 
is done, every proper precaution should be taken to 
prevent the admission of fabricated and fraudulent 
claims. In the present mode of proceeding, the at- 
testations and certificates of judicial officera of the 
tarious States, form a eonsiderable portion of the 
checks which are interposed againat the commission 
of frauds. These, however, nave been, and may 
be, fabricated, and in such a way as to elude detec 
tion at the examining offices. And independently of 
this practical difficulty, it is ascertained that these 
documents are ofken loosely granted; sometimes, 
even bank certificates have been issued ; sometimes 
prepared papers have been signed without inquiry ; 
and, in one instance at least, the seal of the court 
has been within reach of a person most interested in 
its improper application. 

It is obvious that, under such circumstances, no 
severity of administration can check the abuse' of 
the law ; and information has, from time, been com. 
municated to the Pension Office, questioning or de. 
nying the right of persons placed upon the pension 
list to the bounty of the country. Such cautions are 
always attended to and examined. But a far more 
general investigation is called for ; and I therefore 
recommend, in conformity with the suggestion of the 
Secretary of War, that an actual inspection should 
be made in each State, into the circumstances and 
claims of every person now drawing a pension.. The 
honest veteran has nothing to fear from such a scru* 
tiny, while the fraudulent claimant will be detected, 
and the public treasury lelteved to an amount, I have 
reason to believe, far greater than has heretofore 
been suspected. The details of such a plan could be 
so regulated as to interpose the necessary checks, 
without any burthensome operaiion upon the pension, 
era. The object should be twcfold — 

1. To look into the original justice of the claims, 
eo far as this can be done under a proper system of 
regulations, by an examination of the claimanis 
themselves, and by inquiring, in the vicinity of their 
residence, into their history, and into the opinion 
entertainod of their refoltttionary Mivioes. 



2. To ascertain* in all cases, whether the ori. 
nal claimant is living, and this by actual peersonal 
inspection. 

This measure will, if adopted, be productive, I 
think, of the desired results, and I therefore recom- 
mend it to your consideration, with the further sug. 
gestion, that all paymenta should be suspended till 
the necessary reports are received* 

It will be seen by a tabular statement annexed to 
the documents transmitted to Congress, that the ap. 
propriations for objects connected with the War De. 
partmeat, made at the laat session, for the service of 
the year 1834, excluding the permanent appropria. 
tionsfor the payment of military gratuities under the 
act of June 8, 1839, the appropriation of two hundred 
thousand dollara for arming and equipping the mili. 
tia, and the appropriation of ten thousand dollars for 
the civilization of the Indians, whicH are not annual- 
ly renewed, amounted to the sum of nine millions 
three thousand twohnndred and sixty«one dollara, 
and that the estimates of appropriaiiona necessary 
lor the same branches of service lor the year 1835, 
amount to the sum of five millions seven hundred 
and 8eventy.eight thousand nine hundred and sixty 
four dollara, making a difference in the appropria 
tions of the current year over.the estimates of appro- 
priation for the next, of three millions two hundred 
and twenty.four thousand two hundred and ninety, 
fceven dollars. 

The principal causes which have operated at this 
time to produce this great differende, are shown in 
the reports and documents, and in the detailed esti. 
mates. Some of these causes are accidental and 
temporary, while|others are permanent, and aided by 
a jost course of administration, may contine to ope- 
rate beneficially upon the public expenditures. 

A just economy, expending where the public ser. 
vice requires, and withholding where it does not, is 
among the indispensable duties of the Government. 
I refer yon to the accompanyiug report of the Se- 
cretary of the Navy, and to the documents with it, 
for a full view of the operations of that important 
branch of our servicei^ during the present year.. It 
will be seen that the wisdom and liberality with 
which Congress have provided for the gradual in. 
crease of our navy material, have been seconded by 
a corresponding zeal and fidelity on the part of those 
to whom has been confided the execution of the laws 
on the subject, and that but a short period would be 
now required to put in commission a force large 
enough for any exigency into which the country may 
be thrown. 

When we reflect upon our position in relation to 
lother nations, it must be apparent, that in the 
event of conflicts with them, we must look chiefly to 
our navy for the protecuon of our national rights. — 
The wide seas which separate us from other govern- 
ments, must of necessity be the theatre on which an 
enemy will aim to assail ua, and unloas we are pre- 
pared to meet him on this element, we cannot be said 
to possess the power requisite to repel or prevent 
aggressions. We cannot, therefore, watch with too 
mueh attention this arm of our defence,or cherish 
with too much care any means by which it can possess 
the necessary efficiency and extension. To this end 
our policy has been hiihertofore wisely directed to 
the constant employment of a force sufficient to 
guard ourcommerce,and to the rapid accumulation of 
the materials, which are necessary to repair our ves. 
sola, and construct with ease such new ones as may 
be required in a state of war. 

In accordance with this policy, I recommend to 
your consideration the erection of the additional Dry 
Dock described by the Secretary of the Navy, and 
also the const! notion of the Steam Batteries to which 
he haa referred, for the purpose of testing their ef. 
ficacy as auxiliaries to the system of defence now in 
ase. 

The report of the Postmas.er General, herewith 
exhibits the condition and prospects of that De. 
partment, at the commencement of the f>reaent year, 
beyond its available means, of three hundred and fif. 
teen thousand five hundred and ninety .nine dollars 
and ninety-eight cents, which on the first of July 
last, had been reduced to two hundred and sixty, 
eight thousand ninety-two dollara and seventy, four 
cents. It appears also, that the revenues for the com- 
ing year, will exceed the expenditures about two 
Jhundred and seventy thousand dollars, which, with 
(he excess of revenue which will result from the 
operations of the current half year, may be expect, 
•d, independent of any increase in the gross amount 
of postages, to supply the entira deficit before the 
end of 1835. But as this caluulation is based on the 
gross amount of postsges which had accrued within 
the period embraced by the times of striking the ba. 
lances, it is obvious that without a progrossive in. 
crease in the amount of postages, the existing re* 
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trenchmems must be persevered in through the yea' 
1836|i that the Department may accumulate a surplus 
fund sufficient to place it in a condition of perfect 
ease. 

It will be oboerved that the reven^ies of the Post 
Office Department though they have increased, and 
their amoiut is above that of any former year, hav» 
yet fallen short of the estimates more than a hmi- 
dred thousand dollars* This is attributed in a gi eat 
degree to the increase of the free letten growing 
out of the extension and abase of the franluog pri- 
vilege. There has been a gradual increase in the 
number of executive offices to which it has boon 
granted ', and by an act passed in March, 1833, it 
it was extended to memhers of Congress throogh* 
out the whole year. It is believed that a revieioa 
of the laws relative to the franking privilege, with 
soma enactments to enforce more rigidly the restric- 
tions under which it is granted, would operate bene- 
ficially to the country, by enabling the Department 
at an earlier period to restore the mail facilities that 
have been withdrawn, and to extend them nM>ro 
widely as the growing settlements of the country 
may require. c 

To a measure so important to the Government, 
and ao just to our constituents, who ask no exclnsavo 
privileges for themselves, and are not willing to eon- 
cede them to others, I earnestly recommend the , ee- 
rious attention of Congress. 

The importance of the Post Office Departmeslr 
and the magnitude to which it has grown, both in 
its revenues and its operations, seem to demand itt 
reorganization by law. The whole of its receipts 
and diabursements have hitherto been left entirely 
to Executive control, and individual dieeretioa.— 
The principle ia as soimd in relation to thia'^as to a^y 
other pepartment of the Government, that as little 
discretion should be confided to the B\ecutive offi. 
cer who conitolls it, as is compatible with its effioi- 
enc3r^ It is therefore earneatly recopim ended that 
it^be organized with an Auditor and Treasurer of itm 
own, appointed by (he- President and Senate, who 
shall be branches of the Treasury Department. 

Your attention is again respectfully invited to the 
defect which exists in the Judicial System of the Uni. 
ted States. Nothing can be more desirable than the 
uniform operations Of the Federal Jndieiary through, 
out the several States, all of which, standing on the 
same footing its members of the Union, have equal 
rights to the advantagea and benefits resulting from 
its laws. The object is not attained by the judicial 
acts now in force, because they leave one fourth of 
the States without Circuit Courts. 

It is undoubtedly the duty of Congress to place all 
the States on the same footing in this respect, either 
by the creation of an additional number of associate 
judges, or by an enlargement of (he circuits BMBigned 
to those already appointed, so aa to include the new 
States. Whatever may be the difficulty in a proper 
organisation of the judicial system, so as to aecuro 
its efficiency and uniformity in all parte of the Union, 
and at the aame time to avoid such an -increase of 
judges as would incumber the supreme appellate tri- 
bunal, it should not be allowed to weigh against the 
great Injustice which the present operation of tho 
system produpes. 

i trust that I may be also pardoned for renewing 
the recommendation I have so often submitted to 
your attention^ in regard to the mode of electing tha 
President and the Vice t^resident of the United 
States. All the reflection I have been able to be* 
stow upon the subject, increases my conviction that 
the best interests of the teuntry will be promoted by 
the adoption of some plan which will secure, in aU 
contingencies, that important right of sovereignty to 
the direct control of the People. Could this be at. 
tained, and the terms of those officen be limited to m 
single period of either foar or six years, I think oar 
liberties would possess an additional safeguard. - 

At your last session I called the attention of Goo. 
greaa to the destruction of the publio building occu. 
pied by the Treasury Departmenu As the public in- 
terest requires that another building ahould be etect. 
ted, with as little delay as possible, it is hoped th^t 
the means will be seasonably provided, and that tbejr 
will be ample enough to authorize such an enlarge, 
ment and improvement in the plan of the building ao 
will more effectually accommodate the public of* 
ficeraj and aecure the public docnments deposited in 
it from the casualtiee of fire. 

I have not been able to satisfy myself that the bill 
entitled ** an Act to improve the navigation of the 
Wabash river," whieh was sent to me at the cloee of 
your last session, otog^t to P**^ 9>oi I have there, 
fore withheld from it my approvsl, and now return it 
to the SeiMte, the body in which it originated. 

There can be no question eoonected with the adMiniatni- 
tion of Dublie affairs, more importam or more difficult to 
be itaiiitteforily dealt withilhan thai which lehisi to thtf 
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righlfnl aulhority and proper adMNi of the Federal Govern- 
meats upon the ratgect orlnioraal ImproveoMnti. Toin- 
herent emfaarrawmwiia have been adoed others reralling 
fipooi the ooorse of our Wgislation oonoemiiif^ it. 

I have heretofcre communicated fteely with Ckingress up- 
on this sulyect, ^and in adverting to it ajsain, Icannot refrain 
from expressing m^ increased conviction of its extreme im- 
portanoe,as vrall in regard to its bearing upon the main- 
tenance of the Constitutibn and the prudent management 
of the puUksrevenna, as on aeooont of its disturbing effect 
npontheharmoi^ of the Union. - 

We are in no danger from violations of the Constiw 
tution by which encroachments are made upon the 
parsooal rights of the oitiiens. The seatence- of 
Gondbnmation long since pronounced by the Ameri- 
can People upon acta of that character j will, I doubt 
not* continue to prove as salutary in its effects as it is 
irreversible in i,8 nature. But against the danger of 
unconstitutional acts, which, instead of menacing the 
Tengeance of offended authority, proffer local advan 
tages, and bring in their train to the pi^trooage of the 
Government, we are, I fear, not so safe. To suppose 
that because our Government has been instituted tor 
the benefit of the People, it must therefore have the 
power to do whatever may seem to conduce to the 
publid good, is an error, into which honest minds are 
too apt to iall. In yielding themselves to this lallacy, 
thev overlook the great considerations on which the 
Federal Constitution was founded. They forget that 
in consequence of the conceded diversities in the in- 
terests and condition of the diiierent States, it was 
foreseen, at the period of its adoption, that although a 
particular measure of the Government might be bene- 
ficial and proper in one State, it might be the reverie 
in another-<-that it was for this reason the States 
would not consent to- make a grant to the Federal 
Government of the general and usual powers of Go- 
Temment, but of such only as were specifically eigi. 
merated,and the probable effects of which they could, 
as they thought, safely anticipate ; arid they forgot 
also the paramount obligation upon all to abide by the 
oompact,Jthen so solemnly, and, It was hoped, so firm- 
ly established. In addition to the dangers to Uie con- 
•titution springing from the sources I have stated, 
there has been one which was perhaps greater thaii 
all. r allude to the materials which this subject has 
afforded for sinister appeals to selfish feelings, and the 
opinion heretefore so extensively entertained of its 
adaptation to the purposes of personal ambition. 
With such stimulants it is not surprising that the acts 
and pretensions of the Federal Government in this 
behalf should sometimes have been carried to an 
alarming extant. The questions whi ch have arisen 
upon this subject have related— 

1st. To the poni^ of makhMf intsmal im provemem s witiK 
in the limits of a SiBis, vvith ttM light of territorial juMdic- 
tion. sufficient St least for their preservation and use : 

2d. To the right of appn»riatii« money in aid of soch 
workswhencarriedonby aolBte,orby a oompanyin vir- 
tue of State authority, surrendering the claim of jurisdic- 
tion; and 

3d. Tothe proprie^of appropiations for improwneots 
of a particular dasB, vis. for lignt-houses, beacons, buoys, 
public piers, and forthe removal of sand bars, sawyBri,aiid 
other tenunraryand partial impediments in our navigable 
riven ana harbois. 

The claims of power for the Greneral Government 
upon each ef these points certainly present matter of 
the deepest interest. The first is however of much the 
greatest importance, inasmuch as, in addition to the 
dangers of unequal and improvident expenditurea of 
pubUc moneys* common to all, there-is superadded to 
that the conflictinff jurisdictions of the respective 
goveniments. Federal jurisdiction, at least to the ex- 
tent I have stated, has been justly regarded by its 
advocates as necessarily appurtenant to the power in 
question, if that exists by the ooaatitntion. That 
the most ii^jurions conflicts would unavoidably arise 
between the respective jurisdietions of die stiUe and 
federal governments, in the absence of aconstimtion 
al provision marking out their respective boundaries 
cannot be doubted. The local advantages to be ob- 
tained would induce the state to overlook in the be. 
ginning the dangers 'and difficulties to which they 
might ultimately be exposed. The powers exercised 
by the federal government would soon be regarded 
with jealousy by the state authorities, and originating 
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as they must from implication or assumpti(m, it would 
be impossible to affix to them certam and safe limits. 
Opportmnties apd temptations to the assumption of 
power incompatible with state soverei^ty would be 
inersased, and those barriers which resist the tenden. 
ey of our system towards consolidation greatly 
weakened. The officers and agents of the general 
goverament might not always have the discretion to 
abstain from intermeddling with state concerns ; and 
if they did they would not always escape the suspicion 
of having done so. Collisions, and consequent irri- 
tations would spring up,— tiiat harmony which should 
ever exist between the geoeial government and each 
member of the confederoy, would be frequently inter. 



rupted — a spirit of contention would be engendereit— 
and the dangers of division greatly multiplied. 

Yet we aU know that notwithstanding these grave 
objections, this dangerous doctrine was at one time 
apparently proceeding to its final establishment with 
fearful rapidity. The desire to embark the federal 
government in works of internal improvement, pre- 
vailed in the highest degree, during the first session 
of the first congress tiiat I had the honor to meet in 
my present situation* When the bill authorising a 
subscription on the part of .the United States for stock 
in the Maysville and Lexington l^umpike Companies, 
passed the two Houses, there had been reported, by 
the committees of Internal Improvement, bills con. 
taining appropriationa for ■ such objects, exclusive of 
those for the Cumberland road, and for harbors and 
light houses, to the amount of about one hundred and 
six millions of dollars. In this amount was included 
authority to the Secretary of the Treasury to sub. 
scribe fortho stock of different companies to a gr6at 
extent, and the residue was principally for the direct 
construction of roads by this government. In addi- 
tion to these projects, which had been presented to the 
two Houses, under the sanction and recommendation 
of their respective' committees on Internal Improve, 
raent, there were, then still pending before the com- 
mittees, and in memorials to Congress, presented, but 
not referred, different projects for works of a similar 
character, the expense of which cannot be estimated 
with certainty, but must have exceeded one hundred 
millions of dollars. 

Regarding the bill authorising a subscription to the 
stock bt the Maysville and Lexington Turnpike Com- 
pany, as the entering wedge of a system which, 
however we«^ at first might soon became strong e- 
nough to rive the bands of the Union asunder, and 
believing Ihat if its passage was acquiesced in by the 
Executive and the People, there would no longer be 
any limitation upon the authority of the General Gov- 
ernment in respect to the appropriation of money for 
such objects, I deemed it an imperative duty to with, 
hold from it the Executive ^iproval. Although, from 
the obviously local character of that work, I might 
well have contented myself with a refusal to approve 
the bill upon that ground, yet, sensible of the vital 
importance of the subject, and anxious that my views 
and opinions in regard to the whole matt^, should be 
fully understood by Congress, and my constituents, I 
felt it my duty to go farther. 1 therefore embraced 
that early occasion to apprise Congress, that, in my 
opmion, the Constitution did not confer upon it the 
power to authorise the construction of ordinary roads 
and canals witiiin the limits of a State, and to say, 
respectfully, that no bill admitting such a power could 
receive my official sanction. I £d so in the confident 
expectation that the speedy settlement of the public 
mind upon the whole subject would be greatly lacili- 
tated b^ the difference between the two Houses and 
myself, and that the harmonious action of the several 
departmenta of the Federal Government in regard to 
it, would be ultimately secured. 

So far as it regards this branch ef the subject, my 
best hopes have been realized. Nearly four years 
have elapsed, and several sessions of Congress have 
intervened, and no attempt, within my recollection, 
has been made to induce Congress to exercise this 
power. The applications for the construction of 
roads and canals, which were formeriy multiplied 
upon your files, are no longer presented ; and we 
have good reason to infer that the current of public 
sentiment has become so decided against the preten- 
sion as ef!ectually to discourage ita re-assertion. So 
thinking, I derive the greatest satisfaction from the 
conviction, that thus much at least has been secured 
upon this important and embarrassing subject, 

From attempta to appropriate the national funds to 
objecta which are confessedly of a local character, 
we cannot, I trus:, have any thing further to appre- 
hend. My views in regard to the expediency of 
making appropriations for works which are claimed 
to be of a national character, and prosecuted under 
State authority, asimmi"g diat Congress have the 
right to do so, were stated in my annual message to 
Congress in 1830, and also in that containing my.ob- 
jections to the Maysville Road Bill. 

So thoroughly convinced am I, that no such appro, 
priations ought to be made by Congress, until a suita- 
ble constitutional provision is made upon the subject, 
and so essential do I regard the point to the highest 
mteresta of the country, that 1 could not conwder my. 
self as discharging my duty to my constituents in 
giving the Executive sanction to any bill containing 
such an approptiatioB. If the people of the United 
States desire diat the public Treasury shall be re. 
sorted to for -the meaas to prosecute such works, 
they will concur in an amendment of the Constitution, 
prescribing a rule by wUch Uie national character of 
the works is to be tested, ^^A ^J ^^^^ ^^^ greatest 



practical equality of benefits may be secured to each 
member of the confederacy. The eff«cta of Mch a 
regulation would be most salntaiy in preventing un- 
profitable expenditure, in securing our legislation 
from the pernicious consequences of a scramble for 
the favors of Gevenmient, and in repressing the spirit 
of discontent which must inevitably arise firom an un. 
equal distribution of treasures which belong alike 
toaU. 

There is another class of appropriations for what 
may be called, without impropriety, internal improve- 
menta, which have alwavs been regarded as standing 
upon different grounds from those to which I have re- 
fenred. I allude ^to such as have for their object 
the improvement of our harbors, the removal of 
partial and temporary obstructions in our navigable 
rivers, for the focility and security of our foreign 
commerce. The groimds upon which I distinguish 
appropriations of this charactar from others have 
already been stated to Congress. I will now only add 
that at the first session of Congress under the new 
Constitution, it was provided by law, that all expenses 
which should accrue from and after the 15th day of 
August, 1789, in die necessary support aud mainten. 
ance^and repairs of all light houses, beacons, buoys, 
and public piers, erected, placed, or sunk before the 
passage of the act, within any bay, inlet, harbor, or 
port of the United States, for rendering the naviga. 
tion thereof easy and safe, should be defrayed out of 
the Treasury of tne United States ; and further, that 
it should be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasu. 
ry to provide by contracta, with the approbation of the 
President, for rebuilding when necessary and keep- 
ing in good repair the hght houses, beacons, buoys, 
and public piers, in the several States, and for fur- 
nishing them with supplies. Appropriations for 
similar objecta have been continued from that time 
to the present without interruption or dispute. 

As a natural consequence of the increase and ex- 
tension of our foreign commerce, porta of entry and 
delivery have been multiplied aind established, not 
only upon our seaboard, but in the interior of the 
country, upon our lakes and navigable rivers. The 
convenience and safety of this commerce have led 
to the gradual extension of these expenditures ; to 
the erection of lighthouses, the placing, planting, and 
sinking of buoys, beacons, and piers, and to the re. 
moval of partial and temporary obstructions in our 
navigable rivers, and in die harbors upon our great 
lakes, as well as on the seaboard. Although I have 
expressed to Congress my apprehenaion that these 
expenditures have sometimes been extravagant and 
disproportionata to the advantages to be derived from 
them, I have not felt it to be my duty to refuse my as. 
sent to bills containing them, and have contentadmy. 
self to follow in this respect in the footsteps of all my 
predecessors. Sensible, however, from experience 
and observation, of the great abuses to which the un. 
restrictad exercise of this authority by Congress was 
exposed, I have prescribed a limitation for the go. 
vemment of my own conduct, by which expenditures 
of this charactar are confined to places below the 
ports of entry and delivery established by law. I am 
very sensible that this reatriction is not as satisfacto. 
ry as could be desired, and that much embarrassment 
may be caused to the Executive Department in ita 
execution, by appropriations for remote and not well 
understood objecta. But as neither ray own reflec. 
tions, nor the lighta which I may properly derive 
from other sources, have supplied me with a better, I 
shall continue to applv my best exertions to a faithful 
application of the rule upon which it is founded. I 
sincerely regret that I could not give my aasent to the 
bill entitled •* An act to improve the navigation of the 
Wabash river," but I could not have done so without 
receding from the ground which I have, upon the full- 
eat consideration, taken upon this subject, and of 
which Congress has been heretofore apprized, and 
without throwing the subject again open to abuse, 
which no good citizen, entartaining my opinions, 
could desire. 

I rely jspaa the mtoUigence and candor of my folio w-cit, 
ixens, m whose liberal indulgence I have already so largjB. 
ly paitidpated for a correct appreciation of my motives in 
interposing, as I have done, on this and other occasions 
chedtt to a coarse of legislation which, without in the 
sUghlsst degree calling in question the motives of others, I 
consider as sanctioning improper and unoo n sti t n t kinal ei. 
penditures of publio treasnre. 

I am not hostile to mtarnal improvements, and wish to sse 
tiiem mended to every part of the coontiy. But I am ful. 
ly persuaded, if they are not commenced in proper manner, 
confined to proper clbAedta, and conducted under an authori- 
ty generally conceded to be rightihl,that asuocessftil pros- 
ecution of^them csnnot be reasonsbly expected. Hw at- 
tenntwill meet with resistance wbne it might otherwise 
receive smpport, and instsed of stieiwtfaenmg the hoods of 
onr confoderacy, it will only nudtimv and affiravate the 
cause.of diannion. ANDkEW Ji 

December 1, 1634. 
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FORKIOM VARIXTIBB. 

mrgk€^MM€tU 6«ntiiD8 the followiajv reflections, 
ooaMfoMd tf tiw 95ch ABniveraary or Prioee M«t» 
lernieli'a •loTtiion to the high office of Prime Minii- 
terof Anetria : 

'* The Prince auumedtbe direction of the foreign 
lelntione of the vmit Auetrien empire a few days af. 
ter the battle of Wagnm, when the potitical opin- 
iens of Europe were in a state of total disorganiza- 
tion. On the 7th of October, three months later, the 
Prince was officially appointed to the same Depart- 
ment, lor which he had shown himself singularly 
qualified. At this time the power of Napoleon was 
at Hs height, and he wished to form an alUaiice with 
the nation which he had made so many attempts to 
weaken. Napoleon was crowned with power and 

5 lory ; his power extended from the Vistula to Ca- 
ii---frem the German Ocean to the extremity of 
Calabria. That formidable empire seemed then dai 
ly to become more consolid ted, and premised ages 
of domimition to him and. his posterity. Europe 
beheld with astonishment his rapid conquests, snd 
the magic extension of his power. A few profound 
obserrers, and amongst the number was Prince Met. 
temich, discovered the secret of the weakness of the 
French. 

**€^ndual1y, circumstances, unfoneen by the 
mass of mankind, brought about the overthrow oi 
that gigantic empire. The legions whicb hsd pene. 
trated to the Nile, and had marched in triumph from 
the Tagus to Russia, at last succumbed under the 
load of victories. Then Sovereigns and nations oni* 
ted in the most sacred bonds or brotherhood against 
the unprecedented favorite of fortune. The battle 
of Leipsic relieved Oermsny from the yoke whicb 
had pressed so heavily upon her. Her injured sons 
avenged the thousand wrongs she had received at 
the hands of the licentious French soldiery, and the 
capital of their late oppressore lay exposed to a de- 
scrvedly terrible retribution. 

** The Bourbons were restored to the throne of 
their ancestors, and, in an assembly of Sovereigns 
and statesmen, the most msmorsble in the history of 
the world, the sffsirs of Europe were brought back 
to iheir natural state. The nations were a second 
time thrown into alarm, and a sscond time they re- 
stored peace to the world. The man who had been 
the cause of so much bloodshed^ so much misery, 
was consigned to a barren rock of the Atlantic, 
there to end his days, the prisoner of the nation 
which he most detested. The powers Europe were 
than left in peace to turn their sttention towards 
thsir people. 

** Spain became a prey to civil war, in changing a 
long.cstablished system of government for one which 
she did not understand, and she found herself oblige 
ed to return to the former state of things. The at- 
tempt at innovation of to-day will have the same 
end, for the morel state of Spain will not allow of 
such ameliorations. 

*' Portugal founded an empire in the New World, 
and she herself is now the victim of revolutionary 
measures. France, after a repose of lifteen yesrs, 
was hurried into the course which formerly proved 
so disastrous to henelf and Europe. The day ol 
the populsr triumph was the day of her ruin ; the 
illusions have vanished, and she is now fsst retre. 
grading. Italy attempted to follow the example of 
France, but happily for beraelf she did not succeed 
In bringing about her own destruction. 

** Turkey, distracted by foreign and domestic feuds, 
hss lost many of'her fairest provinces. Her hitherto 
natural enemy hss now become her friend, and will 
remain such. The iuterests of Russia are now close- 
ly allied to those of the Porte. The Emperor Alex- 
ander died covered with glory, deplored by his pec 
pie, snd esteemed and regretted by Europe. Con- 
utantino abdicated the throne in favor of his younger 
brother Nicholas, who trod the Hydra of revolution 
under his feet, and has lately succeeded in restoring 
peace to Polsnd. 

** In this short spsce of time England has had her 
Castlereagh, Canning, Liverpool, and Grey. Each 
stiecessive administration has been hesitating be- 
twoen the aristoeracy and democracy ; but the door 
of the revolution has at last been opened. 

•• In 1810 Austria found her herself in a most criti- 
calj^sition. Since the taking of Paris, until the pre. 
sent hour, she has followed the same political system. 
Her power and influence have changed, it is true ; 
but neither reproach nor praise has been able to in- 
dues her to abandon her principles* 

*• The oountry ie happy in the enjoyment of the 
greatest jJenty-— the necessaries of life are cheap — 
and the people love their Emperor. The arts and 
adeneea floarish, and commarca ii in a flouriabiog 



state all over the empire ; the credit of the Govern- 
ment is good* and oider and tranquility reign every- 
where. 

"Austria baa always shown herself the implacable 
enemy of reckless mnovationsr The device on her 
standard is * Undoubted Right,* and every one will 
rally round it in case of need* 

*' This undeviating policy of 25 yeara is a rare po- 
litical phenomenon. History will mention it in terms 
of the highest praise, and the name of Metteroich will 
ever be associated with the. pel severing character of 
his system." 

Firemin ojf Paris.— It is almost superfluous to 
state that there is in Paris, and indeed, in every 
town of France, a corps of flremen, who are denom- 
inated 9apewr9.pompUr9, The men composing it 
are in general, carpenters. Thoir full dress coo- 
sidts of a military blue coat, with red epaulettes, 
blue trousers, gaiters, and a brass helmet^ sormount- 
ed by bear shin, and ornamented with a scarlet 
plume. When off* guard the helmet is changed for 
a cocked hat. Besides being similarly trained, they are 
aVmed like the soldiers of the line, with the musket, 
bayonet, and br^juet (a short cut-and-thrust-sword.) 
On summons to a fire the gorgeous helmet is put 
off, and replaced by a plain but serviceable brass 
casque, which guards the head against falling bricks, 
tiles or pieces of timber. The military coat is doff- 
ed, and a tight smart waistcoat with sleeves, substi- 
tuted for it. If the fire be not of an extensive or 
very menacing character, three men only are told.off 
from those on duty, and fly to the scene of action.— 
One of them beara an axe, a second a coil of rope, 
with hooks attached to it, the third a ladder. Of 
their knowledge, dexterty, activity and courage 
on arriving at the place where summonsd, I shall 
not here stop to speak in the terms of eulogy, which 
on every occasion they merit, because the attempt 
would necessarily Involve the discussion of the ques- 
tion whether or not their military habits do not con- 
dues to their efficiency. At present I shall only add 
that every theatre, spectacle, and itastitution in Paris 
is day -and night watched and guarded by one or 
more firemen, the number ot them being always in 
proportion lo the extent of the buildtng or the haz- 
ard to which it is exposed. Besides the ordinary 
guard of firemen at every theatre in Paris, a rein- 
lorcement arrives an hour before the doors are open, 
ed, which is withdrawn an hour, I believe ; after 
the termination of the performances. The well 
grounded sense of security with which the Parisian 
audiences regard the most flaming incidents on the 
stage is hence easily accounted for, and it is indeed 
well worth the cost it occasions. It is impossible 
to pass down the Rue de la Paix, at five o'clock on 
any day without being struck with admiration at the 
order, yet business like demeanour of the various de- 
tachments of firemen that at that hour issue from 
their barrack in that street, and proceed to their re 
spective posts at the theatres. Even the houses of 
private individuals who give entertainments are pla- 
ced for the moment under the safeguard of the near- 
est body or^detachment oi tapeurt pompiert. In the 
Palaces, Houses of Legislature, and indeed every 
great building belonging to the State, including 
the residences or hotels of the Ministers, firemen 
are ever present. Every man who has been in Paris 
is capable of dilating on the advantages that obvious, 
ly result from the maintenance of such a conservative 
body as that of whch I speak — the 9apewr9-p0mpier$, 
Its superiority in every thing (except perhaps the 
personal coprage and devotion of the individuals; 
over the firemen of London requires not to thttse 
who have seen both to be demonstrated. The com. 
parative absence of such a calamity as a fired dwel> 
ling house or other building in Paris is due, not so 
much to the solidity of the walls of tho houses, as 
to tho iiilelligence, sagacity, training, dissipline, tang 
froil, and Activity of the Mpeurtpompiert, — [Letter 
from Paris in the Morning Herald.] 

AntiqvitieM of Upper Fsru.^In his very interes. 
ting «to« eece communicstions to the. meeting at £d^ 
inbutgh, Mr. Pentland stated, that all about the lake 
Tiiicaca he had discovered inmimerable tombe, bun 
dreds of which he had entered and examined. The 
monumente were of a grand species of design and 
arahitecture, resembling Cyclopean remains and not 
unworthy of the arts of ancient Rome or Greece.-^ 
They therefore, betokened a high degree of dvili 
sation ; but the most extraordinary fact belonging 
to them was their uivariably conuining the mortal 
remains of a race of men of all ages, from ths 
earliest infancy to maturity and old age, the for- 
mation of whose erdnia seemed to prove that they 
were an extinct race of natives^ who had inhabited 
Upper Peru above a thonsmd yean ago« and diff- 



ering from any mortals now inhibiting onr glob«w*-> 
The sibe is between 14deg. and iSdeg. ot north 
latitude, and the sfculls found (of which spacimans 
are both in London and Paris) are remarkabla §9€ 
their extreme exent behind the occipital fotmmen. 
Insomuch that it could hardly be believed their 
owners could move in a perpendicular position.^ 
For, two-thirds of the weight of the cerebral maaa 
must have been deposited in this wonderfoUy eloo. 
gated' cerebellum; and aa the bonea of the &ee 
were also much elongated, the general appearance 
must have been rather that of soms of the ape Ihnilf 
than of human beings. In the tdmbsias in those of B. 
gyptpareels of grain were \eH inside the dead ; AmI it 
^as'another singular mrcumstance, that the maixaor 
ladinn com, solef^, was different from sny that now 
exieted in the country. Mr. Pentland entered imo 
details to show that the extraordinary fotma than 
brought to the light of day from their longsogontn 
could not be attribnted to pressure, or sny axtomnl 
force; similar to that still employed by many Auaeri- 
can tribes ; and adduced, in confirmation of this 
view, the opinions of Cuvier, of Gall, and of nsany 
other celebrated natunlis's and anatominta.— 
On these grounds he was of opinion, that they oon. 
stituted the population of- these elevated regions be- 
fore the arrival of the prcsenf Indian popninfton, 
which, in its physicsl characters, its customs, dkc., 
ofifered many analogies with the Asiatic races of the 
old world. 

Sincapore. — About ten P. M. on the 26th we an- 
chored m Sincaporcroads ; snd upon the following 
day I landed and took up my residence, with my 
friend Mr. Bowstead. The ialand of Sincapore, at 
the part on which the settlement has bepn formed, 
has a very picturesque appearance, when seen from 
I lie ships at anchor in the roads, and does notptrovo 
less attractive to the stranger on landing ; tha g^ov. 
eromem hill, with its neat bangalow and flsg-sfsffl 
forms a prominent feature in the view ; and thsi undo. 
lating character of the land, with the thickly timber- 
ed country in the distance, imparts a pleasing varie* 
ty. ' Who can regard this settlement, so very recent. 
ly established, yet now becooie a place of importaoee 
by the enterprise of British merchanta, (slmoat un- 
aided by any assistance from govern meat,) without 
feeling how jast the conclusion is, that oonunaioe 
can elevate the most barren and unproductive spot 
to a place of high importance 7 Look at the magni. 
ficent private mauaions, warehouaea, and the extant 
of conunerce, showing the present and incieasing 
wealth of this rising settlement* The town is aree- 
ted on the banks of a aalt* water creek, more com-, 
mooly named the Sincapore river ; one aide oontnina 
the warahonses, stores, oflioes^ ^. of the mor- 
chants, as well ss tbsusttve streets, bannra, dko«— i. 
Opposite to it is sn extensive plain, adorned br sever* 
al elegant mansions ; and beyond the Rampong Ginm, 
Malay town, with the residence of the sultan of 
Johore and his followers ; from him the island was 
purchaaed by tha British Government, for which he 
still receives the annnal pension which- had been 
stipulated at the time. Close to the creek, wMch 
has received the more dignified application of the 
" Sincapore river," wharfs extend from and oppOaite 
to the warehouses of the merchants. The two uoet 
extensive and splendid bnildings are those recently 
erected by Messrs Armstrong and Gemmil. The 
Commercial square, contains some very good build. 
ings, used as offices, shops, and reaidenees; the 
most conspicuous of which, for elegance, is thelmild- 
ing used as offices and warehouaee by the firm of 
Messra. Rawson, Houldsworth, and Co. The river, 
at the lowest part of the Settlement, always preaenis 
sn attimeled scene, from tho arrivri and departure cf 
native boats, with fruit, vegetables, end five stock, 
as well as from the number of sampans plying for 
hire, or attending upon the commanders of vessels, 
who employ therii, in this sultry climate, in prefer, 
ence to exposing their crews to a tropical sun ; many 
native boats lie waiting or delivering caries of the 
various productions of the fertile islands m the viein- 
ity. At night, the flickering and' brill iant lights from 
the numerous boats upon the river make an M«itn<n^^ 
appearance. — [Qennett's Wanderings.] 

Structure of Feathere. — Sir David Brewster 
municated to the British Assoeiation a verbal 
count, whicb he illustrated by .fignres, eH 
curious results, which hs had obtained respecting 
the atructure of feathers. Dr. Palej and Dr« Bo- 
get had, as he mentioned, explained, ganefnUy, tha 
beautitul mechanism by which nature annhUn.tha 
tender fabric of the vane of the feather to faaint tiM 
sction of the air, and to repair itsslf when divaJod. 
By the use of very fine micrpseopaa of gam 
sapphire* Sic David sttecooded m daveloMg tfan 
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laid Ugaibar, all of which reaiated iba diviaion of 
(ha fb«thar or tba aapaiWion af iia fibrila, and whiob 
again sloaed ibaauaWaa loj^lhar whaa iheir upa- 
ralioa bad baarf foniblr effaotad. Ub deaciibed the 
diflsrance beiwaon down and feathai, iha fornisr bo. 
iag idiandad eilber for ornaiaanl ar wannih, and Ihe 
Istlar for taaiaiiac Ibe aciinQ of iba &ir wban ■ c< 
tinned Ckbrla waa liB«aaaa>7. l%aae obaarralii 
ware made obiaflf ob the large feaihera from [h« 
wing af Iba mluira; but, generill)' tpeaklng, the 
ainiciun ii the aame in other feaihera, though with 
Tariou* mndiRcuiona. The cnrioua propertr pre. 
MiTed br the Rbiila of hooUoK ibemaeifta toga. 
tiMr w^en tha; bad been aeparalad, waa nienlioiled 
U a aingnltr provtaion of nature, ihongh the author 
fell aona difficaUf Id giiing • perfeellr iBliafaotory 
flxplannilaa of ib« manoar in which it waa effected. 

Fnt Ktgrg Lahor. — According to a ulculation 
which ia eonaWarad to be ooTreotir made, the ia. 
land of Jamaica •iported in 1893, with 343,383 
•Inaa, 1>41T,7S8 quiatala of auger, which wm « 
rear oif great fatiilitj ioibe Wen Indiaa: andFner. 
to lUeo, with 45,000 alavea, ai the higheei calculi, 
tioa, pMdnead 414,663 aulntala ; therefore Jamai- 
ea, with a number of alivae, neerlir nine limei 
greater, rieMed on^ 3 1-9 limaa nwre entw* which 
clearly ahowa that frea labor in Pnerte Rioo con- 
iribntea laigely lo prodube eren aagar. To the 
nnnbei of free laboraca onlr ran Ihia diffaranoe b« 
Altribnted, for it nuat be acknowledged that al. 
tlMilgb the aoil of Jimaiaa ia oat ao fertile aa that 
of Puertu Sioo, rat the ealtiiation of the cane ia 
batter uodeietood. Intbe aamejear, the three Briliah 
■aland* of Barbadoaa, 3(. Vincent's, and Gianada, 
which, with the exception of Jamaica, produce 
Btoel aagar of all the Brliiah Aniiltea, wiih the la. 
bor of 138.000 alavei, yielded 784,567 quinula of 
augari that i* to aay, lut with aota than three 
tinea the nanbar of tlarea, ibey produced lea* than 
double the qaaolity of ^angar raiaed in one year in 
Pnertu Rico. The aame year, the wbole of tbe 
Britiah Weal India eoloniee, with EQ7,I}00 alaToa, 
yielded only 3,005,364 qolniala uf Sugar; which 
proraa that with 15 1-3 limea more alarei, ihpy only 
prodneedT IJl timeaowreangu than PiMTto Rico. In 
1831, 438,963 quiniala of augar, 30,758 qnjnuU, 96 
Iba. of oofiee, and 1390 qoiDiala of ootton were pro- 
doced pi the iaiand of GuadaloDpe,~by the labor of 
87.998 alavaa { while Puarto Bico, with about half 
the Dnmber of alavee, niod»niely worked, ud hn^ 
■oanely treated, produced, bealdea tbe qnaotiiy of 
augar already eiated, 35,000 quintala of coffee, 
34,168 qolHele of lohaeea. and 9.166 quinlale of 
cMten, together witheatlle, pepper, rioe, and maiiy 
minor prodnctiooa. Thie Mmple enamarailaa oi 
faele ia aoffiaieU l» aalabtiah Ibe advantagea ariaing 
from, and Ihe exient of, free labor in Paeit» Rioo. 
— [Mialer'a Account of Puerto Rico.] 

ImdUm XttUd af Cattkijtg PUK — By meana of 
aplaal the Indiana bB*a a awe epiug me Ihod of catch, 
iag fiah, which we for the ioformalMn of pood and 
river poac here in tbia ocuntry may give, "The 
Hairy (with which tbe Indiana iniaiicaie Gab) U a 
plaai of tbe papilonacaeorder, bearing a email qneu. 
tity of Uuiah blQieoma, which podaeea poda aboal 
two inchei loDg. leaa in the leaf than a gooae qutU, 
and enclcaing about ten email gray leaveai leaf cine in. 
ebe* lM$f,'f)4nirel aiem with four epearpeinted lea. 
ffeta (nieach aide, two loohea long and one at tbe 
apes : root, when fdll grown, three inahae ia diame. 
tar, GODiaiauig a gummy, milky juice, which ia a 
povrarfnl nareotie, aad pr^Mred tijf the Indiana for 
fiahutg, by beating wiiji aiicki nniil redueed t 
maaa like eoatse hemp; tbe Hiary root ia iben 
played 10 aalurale t. coiial (canoe) full of water 

til it ia of a milky whiteoasa, ibeo conveyed to 

eelecied fiahang apct.end Ihe walereprinklad with the 
Infuaion (a aolid cabit foot of the root will p ' 
acre of water aurfaoa ;) in about twenty 
•rer fiah wtthio it« influence liaei to the aarface, 
VdJi ilitjjer taken by the band or ahat with 
M^Ker deteriorBled in quality nor tainted mt . ._, 
idly than when booked.**— [Martin'e Hiatory of the 



^mtr SqitaitU wi|A a ITii.— Dr. Marmadake 
Co^bOl, tbe ChuMeliorof Um InA Bi^oquer, ia a 
leN*4aMd.let.&pril.(aBeBiBow day.) 1736, ob. 
eenjefo-the-Aonarable Edward Sowhwell—" I aea 
9irnDna«r Prandegraae baa got Hthing by hi* m- 
lienninniragialnai Dean Sarift; atod, indeed, I nerer 
,!■«# adytaaa a piber liybdiiig provoked ai a wi^ 
int i&elau^b w alwaye againat yoa, and tbo only 
tam fton • wit & A«A ■son.'* 



LodMH SiamuHm m 1703.~In a latter from 
Mr William Bird to Mr. Secretary Southwell, dat. 
ed June, 1703, he aaya, " Lord Conway bid Mra. 
Jobnaon adieu in the Soaat aerenad^I ever beard. 
Ii laeled from one to three o'clock, and bionghi all 
the ladiea in Red Licikaqnare to their windowi, and 
Mra. Tempeat took it ill that the complitneni wa« 

t paid at her door. 

roaJfy— In 1110, a notaire'a clerk killed himaelf, 
leeTiog a piece of peper behind him, on wbioh he de- 
clared, that having duly celculatsd and conaideretl, 
'id not think it poaalble for him to be ao great a 
ai Napoleon — tberafore he put an end lo hia ex- 
iiience,— [H. L. Bolwvr'a France.] 



UTICA AND aCHSMBfTTADV KALLBOAI) COHTAKY 

Taa/tr tutad inUlmtat n Butk. 
HE aiMkhelian la iba Utka lad Bebcauudy BalLra*4 
Ogmpeojr an'iH|nHtet u> )«y ea or baAxe Uw iwnikifa dor 
of Decanber Hit, Ibe auai of ThiM Dolliue ua Hdi Sbar* of 
SUKk Id Ike (iDBiDaar bcM by tlwm reapteilvalj oiOar lb* pe- 
iliy (prDTtdwH^lawlacMHoT Doa-paymaai) of itacftorftli- 
m af III prevloui uyaMOli aiailfl lbaru». 
BuMUnMm laMfu la tfea city vf Niw Votk, w wUrin 
lid siiia iiid KHitbaT the eaeattai of ColumMi, Gnene 
eliwire, %n r«qiic*ledlo nakeiud mariiKnIj to IheCU 
Um Pbeuli Bank, ai iba leid Bi^ In ifesctiyorN 
Mk ; ■«! all oibac BiadtlKdden Id «M ConpaDy erg 
^ jcaed LO naka ntd oayaiuM lo rlie Tniiuni ot nld i; 
pny u iha Albsnji Ctiy Bank or u lb* Comoieitlil Bank 
lbs cliy of Annnr ; bai any SuckliDhliir roidlia wm oT 
Isof Attiany, B<bM«uulT or Hlrmtofm ■naynikai 



1 Utile PilK or In Ibe Honl|c 
pnnldHlauiuaiuiUDrnic 



Aibaay, MonmbtT a 

T 
iHiTlTdkCnloem 



GIDBON HAWLBY. 



HBoilMliHini, apTolBiBd hy an act 
■taoC New-Yotk, aaiai* Apitl * 
' ' aio iBr caplial JW-'' -' 



•ErlMtooaio ibr caplu] Jtoek" of tka La<'( Inland Ballnad 
CoupauF, haliifOne UlllUin Plra UundiadTliMiMBd Oollai 
lliMEd fne> ibane oT il\y riollan eacli, aineably to tbe obi 
aioraeid C«Bpanr,on Ihe l9ik,;IAb, and ITitadayaoTDeem 
mneii, flrDW bIh [dUm Boni^ in Ikre«bitb> anateooaof 
■uhday. >i ttHn>Uuwliic[i<Bcn,Tli.— Aiiba Dry Dock Bank, 
No. Sa Pearlatrtw, In lU dly nf New York— at tbe Appren- 
itua' Ltbraiy taibg tliyur Bnoklyo, OMuy of Fhm 

Uaea neoia, bi ami tot tba coiMyaf Quauia— u tb« _. 

WIUlMi QriObuJo tbe Idwd or Kitn Hoad.aWBir otaDfUk- 
aillie Hoin* of Tbgoiaa Hallock, ln8Bltl<iawD,lBnblr 

ranalnd Iwlhe Oberter of ika Uubo 
l^ioan at Ibe U» of aokavlUni II** < 

lappUcattoaattbeDiy 



pay 111 Iba Cc 



,_ NtcbolM WreCoi 

llaai miydenlMiili Jamoi H. Wreu 









Klunri cf Railnait Rope, b ■• III f renin rsil Ihrir Dill 

lupfilT Rai>eor any requbeil leoflh (wllhoai apllcallorln- 
cJIned plaaoanr Ratlroaoa ai tba abortaat nedce, and dallror 
IbaBlDBny oribeprlDcloaleltlaalD the Uoilad aiwai. Aaio 
the quilUy ol Rope, the phUic ar*r«r*rredu> J.B. Jartla.Enc. 
U. k. H. K. K. Co., Albany ) ar Juet ArcUkah). RntioHi 
Hedaoaand DalawBjaCaii»laiHlBallr*adCeBpaBy,Ciubos 
dalcMiaWeaeaoBV.I'eBDaylTBBli. 
"-'»n,a>liioAlaconniy,Now.Totk, ( 



MAiidauAxr »riiamB> 

gf •KrtlroedBBWeeeferwy daa m p n enraqaged, laadoai 
ka Aibaay Sdka raoory. 
BBJksi nude at riie abOTC I'lclory are reco mm ended id ihe 

Sh^ and Boat Splkai naiJ* rallefH under Ibe bead, eoaa 



K.Y. 



draaaed lo Ueaaia. SKASTU5 COKKIno 
to TUOUAB THRNKR, at ifaa Faoory, 
wptla 1 y 



SOTIOBI TO MAaOFAOTVBBRS. 

t3r SIMOU FIIEMAH, oflbo Tlllaa* of Uanilnfbiinl 

lIiocoiiiiiTo(Beniaalaer,and«»HDfSw.York,haalnT.i.._. 
and pnt In optratlen • Macblne fta- inakliii Wrooihi Hallt 

wlibiqaaio pointa. Thlemachlne will make -■■ ■— --■ 

aaJli, and Bbaai lorlylodDallilB amlnnUia 
ipotUoa larier aliai, em Wiplkia roribl[ 



■lopotllae larier aliai, ei) 
oamotareil end covea IVom 






[ban 



W eapacliT Tot baini elanrbad lit 



inrbad l> nod and (ura 

auU J be applied vhara eucb power for drtrinf macilnecy la \t 
-entloa. iMd Falrmanwill aak*, veod and wairaoi ma' 
_ .Inaaaeabeta.le any pertooB who nay apply rertbaBaaaooi 
aalbayioaybaBada, andoa ibeBoatnaaoaabteianaa. U< 
ale* Mraa to aatlonabalrotblaMMnt right fbr Iba aaoDraah 
Ihrooghoai the OnkUhatia. Aaypenoadarirlu 
Atnaatlaa, w « ttituBBa, wi" I**— to cell at lh< 
. riMO of Kr. ''tu'^^SStf, In^ 'lllan ol Lai 
riacbRtCb.~AB(aMlf, lBai;*»P^" UtifaHliF 



trijf a •apt-iuf ttlti tj rauerngtr Car* Jar Rattr^M 



t^ SilLKOAD COlfPAinEB woald do well to eiBBhi 
b*» C«n< aapeclaaODfwblcb nay baaeanon thai patio 
'-— — —--■ -■ ••--'-- ..-..- — . ^gy, inoperajloo. 
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B-Yoik and Harlaii 



■0. AXLES furalahwlaDd Sued 10 wheal* eenplela 
Feraon CoKon and Wool Hachbia Factory aad Foon- 
ireoD, S.J. AlloTdeiB addreaasdio lb* MbeerUwc* 
on, area WallMriai, new- Yorkj will be TCODpUi M 

Alio, CAR SrfilNOS. ^^ 

rianf*Tlr*a taraed oob^bu. 

BOQERB. KKTCHUll k. OKOBVaaOB. 



VOTULTT WOSKSt 

Hear Drv Dock, Ha^Tsrk. 
'TBOUA8 B. 8TILLMAH, MaDuraciurai ol Bi*aai 
.n.Bollen. Ballroadand lilli WiM.Lalbo, Preaaai, 
MherMaehlntiy. Ala*, Dr. NotfaPaient TolfVlarBoil 
wbl<:harawarnnl«d,lbraal(tyaod«conoiBy, lo b* eupe 
loaoy tblai ofihaklwl bemoAxa aewt. Th* nifM 
lagliaB thai wOrkaball baitoe* well, and onna 
irma. A •harao[p*bUc peironaae 1* reapectlUlly 



_ north orthe Ualon Betel, BaU 

lofomibelrfrlenda and ihe pabUe, «a»- 



inSTKUBiSnTS. 
AHD SAVTIOAI. IXITBDinunF 
MJjrUB'A.O'PORT. 

33> KWUfkHEA&TTK.ailha aign of tba Onadranl. 
nruBBMbalre ■^■.— 

cKfly Eogiaali," , 

aod keep Ibr laJ* enry deacrlpilon of loai 

~ taaebae. whkh ihey can fomlah ai tba aboruai Dooea, ana on 
Jrieraa. laMiaaMou topalrad t«hh car* and preapOtad*. 
Forp(aareftlh*hl(ha*UB*tk)Don whkbibalr Borveylag 

iDBiniewnia at* held, ihay napacilhlly bif taave to leader to 

thouHblJcpanual.iberallowinf cartUcalea IVoni fenilanen ol 

dleuafat*h*d tdomllk: aualDBMaia. 
To Ewla k Haaitia — AtnaaUyloyonrrequaatuad* eoMa 
ubtbailDoe,! nowiAryoeBiy oetolea of the UamBania 
ladaatyouraaBbUahMeatffttthaSahhMnaad OUoBall- 



I'bBEWaalnieniloneli* JeJa/MirtDDrder to afford 

. (bribe trial or the L^tranaau, aolbat I cmM 

nualr irlihihiifaalnrritaliTinnt irf ibiilr aiailia, iraochike) 
(hooM be lb«B« M mmiWi 
'■ ie with, much plaaaarale ' "' — ■"-- 

nuiDbciored by tub. Of (ha whole eu 

Ihg Departngnl Dt Conati 




mayreqniralaMnimeDUDriiiperkir workmanebip. 

JAMES F. STABLES, 
Suparinltsdeoior CoBMracHoa ofihe Baliiaoraand Ohio 

Balhoad. 
baTa eiamLoad wlib care aareral Engineer*' tnamieaoiB 
. .'Our HanulkciDr*, nuileulaily Bp1rlll*t*li, aad Bntrty- 
Dfi Caiepuaaa ; and laka plenore In einreaabig mr oMatsn 
oftbt ■■eeUcaca aClb* noiuanthtp. The pane of ihalevel* 
appaarad wall proportioned loeecBrefaclUiT In lua.aiidMca- 

'Vhlle fiwri.__ , 

of which w many hare 

,., hinuKiIlnrheBal.t. 

WILLIAM UUWAHD. U. B. CIrll Eoflnt 
Balilnoie, MaylBi.lai 
Haaeri Ewln and Hearu*- AB>yoD have naked OMto 

r« which I ban either oaid or examined, I cheertUUr tule 

u far *i mv appnrtanllfaa of b« haeoa-' ' ■ — ■-'■ 

aualUlae hateioM, Ihara 

tbeakllltllanJeyadlnibtfrcenelr 

MphaebeMlheaobJeeiBlftBqtianlri 

[he lecaraCT si theb' parftinnaac* I .. . 
itlelaciory taiBrance iroBOthara, wboae optalOB i retei 

..._u-. 1..J .,. , ... ■■■iltiilOBH, 1 



d who bave had ibaai for a ceoi 



a ceoaManhle thiw Ui aa*. Tie 

c* Tour eiiabltihmBnIlB thl*el»,ie 

...... ... .. ... «.«.._../ of ienillnf eleewher* Ibr What w* 

■ar went in OBrUBa,d*a*r**ibeBaqua]li*dappraMNea aad 
nrwarneacaurafBBMOi. WlaUng ypBellihaeecaaaewblch 
onranterprlie ao well aerlia, i Nmalnjiouri, kc. 

H. H. LATftOlZ, 
CItU EBflneerlBihoBM^cesflhs BalUiBor* aad Ohin mall- 

road CoBpaay. 
A namber of other ■•Iter* ar* la onrpo^adH T^— "g^' b* 
nirodiKad, bni are loo lanftky. W* ateaU he lupy *• 
ohmiitheB, Bpouapplicailon, to aiy pereoB dMrcva drpacaa- 
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The frequent riots and ontragee committed by the 
laborers on the Baltimore and Washington Railroad 
hftTe induced the people residing in its vicinity to 
call a public meeting, to adopt measures to prevent a 
repetition of them. At this meeting a preamble and 
resolutions were adopted, which breathe a true Ame* 
rican spirit. 

It is time that the thousands who flee from beggary 
and want at home, to this country of peace and plen- 
ty, where they enjoy privileges in common with the 
native citizen, ehould be taught, ihe necessity of 
obedunee to the 2aio^-~and respect for the life and 
property of all. They must be taught that their 
having been slaves and paupers at home does not 
give them the right to murder our citizens, and take 
possession of their property, on their arrival here ; 
that, although ours is a country which affords an asy. 
lum for the oppressed of all nations, nativx citizens 
are not yei prepared to yield every thing to those 
whom they have often, by their liberal charity, saved 
from suffering and even starvation. Let Americans 
every-where adopt a similar course towards those 
who show a disposition to trample on their inalienable 
rights and privileges ; whilst to those who appreciate 
and respect our institutions, we would offer the en. 
jojnnent of every civil privilege secured by the most 
perfect constitution that was ever framed by man. 

WoMhington Railroad Outraget, — At a large and 
respectable meeting of inhabitants of Anne Arundel 
and Prince Georges counties adjacent to the Baiti- 
mere and Washington Railroad, and held at Merrill's 
tavern on the S6th inst. Col G'eurge Cooke being 
called to the chair, and George L. Stockett, Esf . ap. 
pointed Secretary. The following preamble and re* 
•uiutions were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, a portion of Ann Arundel and Prince 
George counties, bordering on the Baliimore and 
Washington Railroad, has been the the scene of suc- 
cessive riots, dangers and blooiish'ed since the com- 
menoement of said work down to the present time, 
and whereas, the recent scene of murders of the 
most wanton, diabolical and atrocious character upon 
reipectable and unoffending citizens, scarcely paraU 
lelled in the annals of our history has giyen ample 
cause to our fellow citizens for alarm and apprehen. 
sions for the safety of our lives ; and whereas, while 
they suffer themselves to remain exposed to the deep 
laid schemes of that population from which all these 
grievances emanate. 

And whereas, it is known to be confined exclunve' 
ly to that class of laborers which has been general- 
ly employed on the aforesaid work, and it having 
been established beyond all question, that the Irish 
laborers compose that class, and that they have form* 
ed secret associations, to which they are bound un- 
der the most awful and solemn oaths to keep each 
other's secrets, and under which association they 
are enabled to accomplish their hellish plots without 
being in danger of discovery. And w,hereas, the good 
citizens of these Coumies have in vain set fortn 
their frrievances and remonstrances to the proper 
sources for the removal of the causes. And wher- 
f s, it is the right and bounden duty of our fellow 
iitizens to defend themselves snd their property 
against the hand of the ruffian, we the subscrib. 
ers, citizens of the aforesaid Counties, do unani- 
nonsly agree to adopt the following resolutions, 
viz : — 

Resolved, That we do consider and hold the pre. 
sent class of Irish laborers embloyed on the Baltimore 
and ^Vashington Railroad as a gang of ruffians and 
"AurdererSf combintfd together under the most 
>oiemn ties to carry into effect such hellish designs 
s their passions or prejudices may prompt them to 
tommit. , 

Resolved, That, inasmuch as by their plans of 
secret association, justice and the laws are deprived 
of their dues, it behoves our fellow citizens to 
adopt such measures as will tend to their quiet and 
safety. 

Resolved, That so long as the cause of these 
evils remain among them, there is no security for 
either, and that it is inditpenmhU that it be removed. 
Resolved, That the President and Directors of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad company, be requested 
to order their agents and contractors to discharge 
from their employ all such laborers as have been 
heroin described. 

Resolved That we will use all lawfiil means in 
onr power to bring to justice, as many of the parti- 



cipators in the late murders, and all suspected per- 
sons as can be arrested. 

Resolved, That we will unite in expolhng from 
ourcoun»ies,/oret6/y if we must, all such charac 
ters as have been fae/ein described. 

Resolved That the thanks of this meeting be pre- 
seated to Lu Col. Campbell and the officers and 
troops under Ms command for the prompt and effi- 
cient aid afforded by them in the arrests which have 
been made with the view to the conviction of the per- 
petrators of the murders of John Watson and Wil- 
ham Messer. . . 

Resolved, Thai the thanks of this meetmg be pre- 
senting^to Lt. Col. Williams for his zeal and servi- 
ces in aiding the civil authorities to arrest and put 
down those rioters, aj also to Migor liorace Copron 
for the prompt and fearless manner in which he ex- 
ecuted his orders, with so small a force, and to our 
fellow citizens who so prbropily volunteered their 
services on this important occasion- 
Resolved, that this meeung spprote the subjoined 
letter of Col. George Cooke addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
published. Gzo Cookc, Chairman, 

Gzo. L. Stockbtt, Seify, 

[Here follows the signatures.] 

Anne Arundel County, Nov, 20, 1834. 
Philip E. Thomas, Esq. President of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad. 

Dear Sir— In consequence of the recent murders 
on the Washington Railroad, the inhabitants' of the 
county adjacent to the Railroad have been kept in a 
continual state of alarm, no efficient measures have 
been adopted by the company to find out and arrest 
the murderers, and also from the fact that a number 
of our citizens have been threatened by the laborers 
on said road, I have been requested to state for 
your information that the residents of this section of 
the country fcre determined that in case the compa- 
ny do not adopt such measures as will in future 
secure them from being harrassed by these frequent 
riots on the road, that they will muster a sufficient 
force and drive every Irishman off the road from 
the Patapsco to the big Patuxent,at all hazards, and 
in this determinstion they are promised the co-oper- 
ation and aid of other sections of our county. 

In making this communication I assure you the 
people are actuated by no other motive than to 
put an end to these continued murders and riots, 
which, if they are permitted to go unpunished as 
heretofore, may in the end lead to those wretches 
depredating still farther on the surr/)unding nexgh. 
borhood. If the ring leaders cannot be secured and 
punished, the whole force ought to be discharged 
and a new set employed. 

The work had better be delaye* a short time than 
to be the scene of such frequent and disgraceful ouu 
rages. With respect your obedient servant. 

Geo. Cooke, Chairman. 



LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

JKT THE AMERICAN 8TBAM CARBIAGECOMPAKY, 
OP PHILADELPHIA. rwpectAiUy inform U» If^te, and ejk 
peetally Kallroad and Transportation Companiet, that Umj 
have beoome sole proprieton of certain improvemaiu in we 
cottstruetfon of Locomotive Engines, and other nif^-^^i^ 
jiages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Lode, of t^ ^"***^ fTS 
EnSinccrs, by letlcis patent from tlie United States, a''^^"; 
tbey are pienared to execute any orders for the comitractlon ai 
Locomotive Engines, Tenders, fcc. with which tjey ■"»X •• 
favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual conipllanee wiui 
any engagements thoy may make in refei«-ii4e to ^hls nne «i 

business. ^ ,_^^ ..^.^ 

They have already In tlioir possession the recunsHe sppan- 
us for the construction of three claasee of engines, via. ea- 
gines weighing four,. five, and six tons. 
, The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at tfca 
following rates of speed, via. a six Um engine •* * *«*»*f^ Jf 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at a speed of 18 mllea pw 
hour : a four ton engine at a speed of 38 1 2 mUes per boar. 
Their performance in other respects will be warranted toeqiial 
that of the bett English engines ot the same olass, with t^tV^ 
not only to their efficiency l« the-cenveyanw of hurtliMW, Isai 
to their durability, and the cheapness and facility of tlieir re- 

' Tne engines will be adapted to the use of anthracite w^ 
plueiwood, coke, or^y other ftiel hitherto used m tocoBBOttvc 
engines. ..,^- 

The terms-shall be quite as favorable, and even more ite- 
rate, than those on which engines of the same class can a* 
procured from abroad. . , t^ 

Ail orders for engines, fee. 4Uid other communleatJniie l» re- 
ference to the sufagect, will be addressed to the subscriber, la the 
cUy of PhUadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 
. 9yorderof the Company, „«,« „ 

WILLIAM NOERW, BecretMy. 

.December 3d, 1B33. 

Fr fVirther information en ihh subject see No 40, 
772, Vol. 8, of Railroad Journal. 



Mnre Aggreeehne.— The driver of the Mail stage 
from Washington, states, that the stable atuched to 
Merill's tavero at Waterloo, on the Washington road, 
about 13 miles from Baltimore, waa burnt down last 
night ubout 12 o'clock. It is believed to have been 
set on fire by some of the laborers on the Railroad, 
who have been lurking about the promisee for some 
dayapaat. It is reported that a dwelling about two 
miles from Waterloo was also bemc, but there is no 
certainty of this. 



8ITB.VBTORS' IHSTR1J]IBNT8« 

Compasses ol various sixes aad of superior quality 

Warranted. ^ „ ^ .... . 

lioveling Instruments, large and small sixes, wlthhteb bmc- 
nifying powers with glasses made by Troughion, together wiifc 
s laree assortment ol Cngineerine Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by E . fe a. W. BIUHT, I M Water »treoc, 

JSI 01 career of MaidenlaiM. 

8VRVBTI3IO AND BHOINBiKRiarO 

INBTRUMKNTfll. 

r^The subscriber manufaaures all kinds oflDscmmeBta \m 
hIp profession, warranted equal, if noipuperior, in principles of 
construction and workmanship lo. any fmportedor manafac- 
lured In the United States } several ol which are entirely mew: 
amons which are an Improved Compass, with a Telescope au 
lached, by which angles can be taken with or without the una 
ofthft needle, with perfect accuracy— also, a Railroad Oonlon- 
eter, with cwo Telescopes— and a Levelling Instrument, with a 
Goniometer altacbed^parilcularly aiapted to lUJlroad purpo- 

I * : Mathemauca1lMtrumentMaker)No.9Dock4treet» 

Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations are respectfully subnillad 
.0 Ragiaeer*, Surveyors, and otners interested^ 

^ Baltimore, I88S. 

tn reply to thy Inquiries reapeeting the instruments manu- 
factured by iheei now in use op the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee whh the following Inlbrmatien. 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the dapan- 
ment of construction of thy make la a^ren. The whole nuaa- 
berofthe "Improved Compass»» Is etehu These are all «m. 
elusive of the number la the service o( the Engineer and Qi*. 
duaiion Depanmenu j , mi. .. 

Both Levels and Compasses are In good repair. They have 
.n fact needed 6ut little repairs, except firom aocldems to which 
all instrnmentfl of the kind are liable. 

I have foiiad that thy patterns for the levels and compaasea 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any otbara 
in use, and the Improved Compass is superior to any other dti- 
cription of Ooniomeierthat we have yet tried in laying the raOa 

on this Road. . . .... __,_ 

This Instrument, more recently Improved with a revanlaf 



TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

Ify The subscriber havbig erected esteaslve maebtaiaiy for 
ihe manufacture of the Iron Work for Railroad Cars, and faav 
ing made arrangements with Mr. Phineas Davis, paiSBtee ot 
(he celebrated wire chilled wlieeUi, will enable him to fit up ai 
short notice any number of can which may be wanted. 

The superiority of Ihe above Wheels lias been fully tested 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, where they have beenin 
constant use for some months past. H»v*nf ,'*^"« "P ,^J*r! 
for sU bundled Cm s, the subscriber flatters himself that ha can 
execute orders In the above Una lo the satisfaction of persons 
requkiug such work. The location of the shop being on the 
tide- waters of the Chesapeake Bay, will enable him to ship the 
work to any of the AUantlc ports, on as reasonable tenns aa 
can be offered by any person. All orders will be exscntoil with 
despatch, and the work warranted. When there arc but a few 
setts wanted, the chills and pattemsare tt> be furnished, or the 
company pay the expense of makingthe same, and If req«[|[«a. 
will be sent with the wheels. All Wheels furnUhed and lltted 
by the subscriber will have no e*tra charge on account of the 
patent right 

Samples of the above Wheels, which have been brokea to 
«bow their su^ieriortty, may be seen at lh« oiBce of the Ratlroad 
Jnunial ; at ihe Depot of the Bosum and Providence Rsilroad, 
Boston; and at John Arnold's shop, near »*»« B">^ K^ 
House, Phlladrtphla. All orders directed to J. W. t E. PAT 
TERSON, Baltimore, or to the subscriber, Joona Mills., unw 
Gunpowder Foit-oSca. BalUmore counw, Maryland. wUI 
be attended to. I>*AW WALKER. a3 



telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the eagiDecr 
scarcely any thing to desire In the formation or convenience of 
the Compass. Jt Is lodeed the most completely adapted u» later 
al angles of anyelmple andchea)> instrument that I have yet 
seen, and I canne,t but believe It will be prelerred to all otiiera 
now in use for laying ofralls-and In fact, when known, I think 
it will be as highly appreciated fbr common survaytaig. 

Respectfully thy Iriend, 

l£8>. STABLER, Superlntendant of Coosiruetkon 

or Baltimpre and Ohio Railroad. 

PUIsdalphIa, Febmary, I8M. 
Having far the last two years made constant uae of Mr. 
rounf»s" Patent Improved Compass,'* I can safely aay I be 
lieve It to be much superior to anv other Instrument of the ktad, 
now In use, and as soch njostcheerfully recommend It toEn. 
? E. H. OILL, Civil Enginear. 



JAMES 



gineers and Surveyors. 

Qermantown, February, I8SS. 

For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. W.J. 
¥oung, of iMiiUdelphIa, In which he has combined the propci- 
ilesol a Theodolite with the common l.evel. .- , . 

I consider theae Instruments admirably calculated for laySn 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice orEngv 
neers as preferable to »ny others Ump thai purpose. 

HEMRT R. CAMPBELL, ling.Phllad. 

ml If Oermant. and Norrist. RalBoady 
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NEW-yORK, DECKMUER i; 



To CoBBBSPORDBHTB. — " A Subscriber' 
eoHmonieatioQ upon thi> use of Lacks, instead 
.«r Inelined PUnca and Stationary^ Po we 
OTCTcome elerstions on Railroads, kc, vrill be 
attended to at an early period. 



We woald call attention to tlie able article 
thu nuniber, fVom the Edinburgh Quarterly 
Review, upon the utility of raiiro ada. 



Stbah CABKiiiaBa an Cokmon Roavh. 
An inlereating; letter will be found in thie nui 
ber of tbe Jouraal, from Hr. Q. Ralstoic, of 
PhilBde]|riiiti, how in London, upon the aubjeci 
of ateatn carrtagea. It will be read with much 
interest, as coming fi-otn a gentleman 
known in.tbia country. - The dntwing lo which 
he refers haa not yet come to hand, but we 
hare mm, of the bba, which, logplher with 
interesting article from the London Mechanics' 
Magazine, will be given in a eubaequenl i 
ber. 

Anmigraving and description of the "Ad- 
tofst" carriage waa published some months 
■ineein the Journal. 



. It is a subject well worth investigation, 
both aa a nmtter of convenience and 
to the two cities. 

Canal Cohtbhtion. — The 
which we have heretofore referred, called to 
meet at Baltimore on Mondny laBt, assembled 
according to appoiiilment. Delegates were in 
attendaace from Virginia, Maryland, Pennsyl. 
,. Ohio, and the District of Columbia. 
Officers, pro tern., were appointed. A commil- 
a{>pointed to select permanent officers re- 
commended the following, who were elected, 



.of Maryland. 

Vice Presidents.— Elialia Whittlesey, of Ohio j 

Elijah Bo^d, ofVir^niaj William A. Bradley, 



President.— 6. C. Washingtc 
__ _ __ ^^. 

of the District of Columbia ; William Robin- 



A BOLD PROJECT !— SosPBHStoit Bai 

IBTWBBII NbW-YoBK and BkoOKLVN.— 

have before us a beautiful drawing of a Sua. 
pension Bridge over the £a«/ river, at Fulton 
street. It is accompanied by adescription,and 
some interesting facts relative to suapension 
bridges in Great Britain, which we shall pub- 
isli as soon as we can make room for 
'b tlw mean tioM the plan may be seen at I 



of Pennayb 

Seentaries.^J. P. Kennedy, of Baltimore 
Joseph Shriver, of Maryland. 

We sfiall hereafter give the result of their 
proceedings. 

Stkphbkboii's Inpbovbd Looomotitb, 
From the Repertory of Patent Inventions for 
November, we find a drawing and particular 
description of Mr. Robert Stephenson's n 
improvements upon the locomotive engine. 

One of his improvementa conaists in divest- 
ing the large, or driving, wheels, which are 
taclied to the crank axle, of their fi»nge*, and 
the addition of a pair of wherla aft. The ob- 
ject. of this improvement is to prevent the fre- 
quent fnutnre of the crank anle, which he at- 
tributes, and very justly ao, too, as we think, 
the great additional strain to which they are 

ibjeeted on curves, lurns-out, and eroasings. 
resisting the tendency tn run otTthemil. 

y this intprovement, the crank nxle is only 
subject to its proportion of the weight of the 
engine, together with the driving machinery, 
whilst the engine is kept on the rails by the 
flanges on the forwEird and afl wheeh 
Stephenson has also appended to hie improved 
engine, a brake, or clogg, to bo acted upon by 
This brake ia placed between the 
driving and after wheel, and it is thought by 
Mr. Stephenson to possess very great advan- 
tages over those now in use, worked by hand. 
These improvements are minutely described, 
and accompanied by eng^^'°K*> ^^ich ^iH 

ppear in ibe next nttvnbsl ^ *^ Journal. 



Impbovbd Raiiaoad Chair. — We also find 

the November number of the Repertory of 
Patent laventionK, a description and draw- 
ings of the Railroad Chair, as improved by Ro- 

iT Stkpkbnnok, the younger. The improve- 

iit consiala ia a self-adjuHling bearini; iu the 
chair for the rail to rest upon, by which means 
the rail retniaa iu position, although the stone 
ipport, or block, or cross eill, upon which the 
chair rests, may, from the settling of the ground, 
tilt, or incline lengthwise of the rail. To use 
the language of his specification, the improve- 
ment is "the application of a self-adjusting 
segmental bearing-piece, into n suitable ceil, at 
the bottom of the notch in each chair, in order 

form a bearing surface for the rail to rest 
upon ; the said bearing piece being in the form 
of a segment of a circle, and being lodged with 

convexity, or circular arch of the segment, 
downwards, within ilie cell, which is of a cor. 
responding concavity, the flat side, or chord of 
the segment, being upward, and forming the 
bearing surface for the rail, at the bottom of the 
notch in the chair ; upon that bearing surface 
the rail ia to rest, and the said bearing surface 
will always accomniodata itself to the under- 
side of the rail." He has also made some im- 
provement jn the manner of confining the rail 

the chair. This improvement consists in 
the insertion -of pins into, or through, the 
cheeks of the chair nt right anf^es with the 
notch, the point or end of which is to fit into a 
small longitudinal groove in the side of the rail, 
thereby confining it Jown, yet allowing it to 
eloneate and contract by the change of tempe- 
rature ; the pin it to bi» confined in its place by 
n tapering key, wliioli is to pass through a 
mortice in the cheek of the chair, and the pin 

right angles, so that, as the key is driven, 
the pin will press more firmly against the rail. 
The chair is to be of csst, and the pin. key, and 
segmental bearing pieces, of wrought iron. 

We shall give the specification and drawings 
in a Hubseqaent number. 

RaHnad- A mo« napracadeuted and plsasiog 

cireamftanoa waa witnoaaed aa Suadajr lail, at ih« 
Railroad Depoaiiorj, baini; the arrival of ihroa Lo- 
GOntotivas al one Mma. having ai Hieir irain nxty 
/»jgAI can, laden wilh mnt Iuia4rtd and f k 
' ~ ' Mtoa.— [Cberlasian Coorier.] 
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The foUowing extracts from the. last num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Quarterly Review, are 
so much in accordance with the views so of- 
ten expressed in this Journal, of the great 
and growing utility of Railroads, especially to 
large towns and cities, and illustrate the correct- 
ness of those views so much more clearly than 
we could possibly do, that we cannot refrain, 
notwitlistanding their length, from giving them 
to our readers. 

The remarks of Mr. Pease, relative to their 
interference with Turnpike Roads, should be 
well considered by those who oppose the New- 
York and Erie Railroad, fearing that it will 
injure the business on the Canal. 

It is now two years since we called the at- 
tention of our readers to the great advance- 
ment which had been made in the art of ap- 
plying steam-power to the important purposes 
of inland transport. We then foretold the 
rapid extension of this gi:eat instrument of 
social improvement ; and subsequent events 
have amply verified our predictions. Railroad 
undertakings have been entered into with an 
avidity to satisfy the most ardent, and to 
create alarm in the more timid and cautious. 
In our own country, however, the number of 
checks on such schemes are sufficient to pre- 
vent the public from rushing into them with 
undue precipitation ; and the danger rather is, 
that private and local interests may act as too 
great a drag on public enterprise, than that 
the latter principle should receive undue scope. 
A considerable portion of the property of the 
country, and more especially of that in land, 
has, in many instances, opposed serious ob- 
structions to parties seeking legislative sanc- 
tion for projected lines of railroad ; and al- 
though, in some cases, such opposition has 
proceeded from sinister motives, or sach as 
would not bear an open avowal, yet we must 
suppose that, in the majority, the ostensible 
objections have been seriously and sincerely, 
though erroneously, entertained. In the pre- 
sent article, we shall endeavor to show, not 
onlv that the principal objections so urged are 
unfounded in themselves, but that they are in 
direct opposition to the results of experience, 
and as much opposed to the real interests of 
the objectors as to the public good. We shall 
also briefly advert to the principal lines of 
communication recently undertaken, and to 
those which are in progress in other parts of 
Europe, and in America. 

The opposition which railway companies 
experience in obtaining the necessary legisla- 
tive sanction, proceeds, in the majority of 
cases, in this country, from the landholders, 
•through whose lands the projected lines are to 
pass. Nevertheless, it is demonstrable that 
there exists no class of persons whose interests 
are more )ikely to be promoted by such im- 
provements than those of the local proprietors. 
One ground of objection assumed by proprie- 
tors resident in the vicinity of projected fines 
of railroad, is the apprehended nuisance of the 
noise and smoke of the engines, and of the 
exposure of their premises to f')o iruru«?ion of 
large numbers of passen^/or . rhc rvidcnce 
produced before the Com mi it oc of th* House 
of Commons, on the London and Birming- 
ham railroad, will show how unfounded are 
such objections. 

Mr. Hardman Earle, a Liverpool merchant, 
was one of the most determined opponents ol 
the Liverpool and Manchester railroad. His 
family had, at the cost of above J& 12,000, built 
a house, and laid out pleasure-grounds, through 
which the line of railway passes ; and their 
opposition was founded partly on the appre- 
Lended injury and inconvenience arising from 
this circumstance. Mr. Earle, therefore, was 
very properly summoned as a witness before 
this Committee, and the following is a pari ol 
his testimony. 

*' Have you experienced any inconvenience 



since >the railway was constructed ?— -No in- 
convenience whatever has been experienced. 

" Are the grounds infested by the people in 
consequence of the passage of the locomotive 
engine ? — ^No. 

" Is there any thing offensive in it ? — Noth- 
ing whatever. 

'* Is there any smoke f — ^fone whatever. 

" Is thefe any noise .'' — No ; it is rather an 
object of interest to persons residing there. 

" Are you able to say whether the inhabi- 
tants of other houses are annoyed.^ — I ain 
enabled to say they do not consider them a nui- 
sance. 

^^ At the commencement of the undertaking 
were you a determined opponent to the 
measure!^ — Yes; my mother was a petitioner 
against the bill, and [ appeared as evidence 
against it. 

''From all that vou have ^ince seen, you 
would no longer oppose the construction -of 
railroads ? — Certainly not ; from what I have 
seen my opinion is entirely changed." 

In fact the fuel burned is coke, which pro- 
duces no smoke. The smoothness of the road, 
and its freedom from those asperities which 
exist on the best constructed turnpike roads, 
are such that the wheels move with com- 
paratively little noise. But, in addition to this, 
the speed being almost three times that of com- 
mon coaches, and more than seven times that 
of waggons, the noise is almost momentary. 
A train of wagffons or coaches shoots past 
with the speed of the wind, and the noise is 
scarcely perceived before it ceases ; it cannot 
be heard on a still day at a greater distance 
than one hundred yards. 

Another ground of objection, urged by land- 
lords, is the apprehended depreciation of the 
value of the adjacent land. The .facility of 
communication with the metropolis antl popu- 
lous towns is so obvious an advantage, that we 
cannot help expressing our astonishment that 
such an apprehension should for a moment be 
entertained. As those who could entertain an 
objection so unfounded are little likely to be 
accessible to the reasoning by which it might 
be refuted, we shall here confine ourselves to 
facts, and show that in every case, without a 
single exception, which has come under in- 
quiry, the value of land adjacent to a sue. 
cessful line of railway has been considerably 
increased. 

Mr. Pease, M. P., a director of the Stockton 
and Darlington railway, stated, in his evidence, 
that he had been for ten years a director of 
that company, during seven years of .which 
the railroad had been in practical operation; 
that he had closely observed its effects on 
landed property through which it passed, or 
which was Bdiacent to it, and that he had 
been privy to all the negociations which had 
taken place between the railroad company and 
the proprietors from whom they had made 
purchases. 

'^ Do you know whether the advertisements 
for letting farms or selling estates contain any 
thing relating the railroad ?-— It is invariably 
stated, either that the railroad passes thTougn, 
the estate or near to it ; they consider it as an 
enhanement of the value of the property. 

** Are you a landholder yourself in the neisrh- 
borhood of the railroad: — I have one small 
estate, which it intersects into two equal parts 
nearly. - It passes through the enclosure in 
which the homestead stands. 

" Have you been benefitted by the railroad 
passing through it ? — ^I have ; the cuttings are 
available as lilrains ; the rent of the property 
is increased one-fifth. I let the farm suDJect 
to its being given up on the railroad being 
made, and I have since received one-fifth ad- 
ditional rent. 

•( Do you know any instance of ^he reduc- 
tion of rent, in consequence of a railroad 
passing through a farm ? — ^I have made inqui- 
ries, but have not been able to meet with such 
an instance." 

The Stockton and Darlington railway was 



joriginally intended to be a single line; but 
after its formation the company found, from 
the extent of traffic upon it, that a double Ubc 
would be necessary. . Having originally^nr- 
chased no more laud than was necessary for 
the single line, they were obliged to treat with 
the same proprietors for an additional tract to 
widen the road, so as to receive the second 
line of railway. Nothing can more codcIq- 
sively decide the question of the effect of the 
railway on the value of land than this cir- 
cumstance. Here was a portion of land, 
purchased before any railway had been con- 
structed ; .and an equal quantity) in precisely 
the same place, was subsequently purchmsed 
from the same parties by the same comj^&T, 
after the formation of the sinele line of rail- 
way. Mr. Pease was examined as to the tenns 
on which the second portion of land was pur- 
chased. 

<^ Have you paid on those (second) treaties 
an increased value upon the land beyond 'what 
you (Uiid before the line was estamidbed.' — 
invariably. 

" Can you say to what amount ? — ^I shoold 
say that we have never objected to pay an ad- 
vanced price of 50 per cent. 

" Was this in consequence of (he increase 
of value arising from the railroad? — We 
were quite aware of (he increased value to 
the owner, and made no objection to the ad* 
vance." 

Mr. Thomas Lee, a surveyor and agent to 
several landed gentlemen in the neighborhood 
of the Liverpool and Manchester railroad, 
was examined as to the Effect of the rail- 
road upon the value of land in that neigh- 
borhood. 

<* Can you tell the committee whether, in an 
agricultural point of view, property has been 
improved or deteriorated by the railroad pass- 
ing through it ? — It has been improved. 

'< Have the farmers been benefitted by it? — 
They have. 

'' Have Colonel Lee and Mr. Trafford ob- 
tained higher rents in consequence of it ?-— 
They have. 

'' Have you taken land yourself at an in- 
creased rent. — At double the original rent." 

Mr. Hardman Earle, before mentioned, waa 
examined to the same point. 

" Do you know any instance in which the 
value of land has been affected by the mil- 
way ? — I think the Chat Moss was an instance 
of that kind. They bring manure from Man- 
chester to Chat Moss ; and wherever a station 
is formed, the value of the land is improyed. 
You see advertisements recommending a 
site,' because the railroad runs near or through 
it. 

" Do you know of any instances by which 
land has been depreciated by it f — I think I can 
say positively that there is not an instance on 
the Mahchester line. 

" Do you know of any persons quitting their 
dwelling-houses in consequence of it ^r-*l do 
not know of one. I should be gUd to.piucch 
land on the line, to build for inyself." 

Wc mayliere state that the Chat Moss is 
extensive district of bog and morass, over 
which the railroad was carried at incredible 
labor nnd expense. It was of course j^eviously 
altogether unproductive. We now, however, 
see on each side'of the road extensive systems 
of drains, gradually carrying off the water, 
and leaving tracts of considerable fertility. 
There is no doubt that within a very short 
period the whole oi this morass will be tmna- 
formed into a fertile tract of arable land. 

Another ground of objection is the iniary 
likely to be produced to turnpike trusls^ jSven 
if the truth of this objection be admitted, it is 
not'one of sufficient force tov^arrant the sacrifice 
of public benefit. A turnpike trust is, or ouffht to 
be, held only for the public ffood; and ifitsloiild 
eb affected by the establid^meat of ^ railroad, 
this would only prove that the one waa fovmd 
more beneficial than the other. But it is a 
curious fact, that this apprehended injivy hna 
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not (at leftst in er^ry instance) ensued. The 
Biodctoa and D^tlin^ton railway furnishes a 
remarkable example to the contrary. 

. Mr. Pease states in his eyidence that the 
turnpike roads in the neighborhood of that 
railway have been improved since its con- 
struction. 

" Has there been any advantage derived to 
the roads in the neighborhood? — I consider 
that they are all of Uiem in a much better 
slate of repair, and that their funds are im- 
proved : I do not know a single exception. 

''Do you know the road from Stockton to 
Barikard Castle ? — Perfectly well ; 1 have been 
a commissioner. In that trust there are two 
roads running nearly parallel with th^ railroad, 
and a third intersected by it. 

'' Were the trustees of these roads petitioners 
against the bill ? — All of them. 

*' Oa what grounds did they oppose it ? — 
That the money borrowed on mortgage was 
hazarded by the railroad. 

" Have their fears been realised ? — No ; the 
funds in all cases are improved. 

" You state that of your own knowledge ? — 
Yes, as an acting commissioner." 
, The advantages .likely to arise to agricultu- 
ral producers from the facilities of conveying 
their produce to market, a^ well as the re- 
ciprotal ad vantages derived by the consumers, 
were rendered apparent by the evidence of 
several farmers and graziers, and also of me- 
iropolitaa butchers, 

Mr« W. Meade Warner, an extensive far- 
mer residing in Oxfordshire, stated that he 
considered that if the railroad now proposed 
to be carried from London to Birmingham had 
beon formed ten or fifteen years ago, it would 
liave produced him an advantage of not less 
fchan fifty pounds a-year. He considered that 
the whole system of^farming grass land would 
undergo a change, owing to the new capabili- 
ties which would be conferred upon it» by the 
speed, certainty, and cheapness of the com- 
munication with the market. A different 
kind of produce, of a much better and more 
profitable quality, would be obtained from it. 

" Are lambs sent to London from your neigh- 
borhood? — They are, principally on the road; 
but when too young to leave the mother for so 
many days as the rOad requires, they are 
aent by waggons. Not many, however, are 
sent by this way. 

''Are you prevented from sending many 
iambs to market by the difficulties of the 
roadi — We cannot send them so young as we 
would otherwise send them. It is of impor> 
tance to send them early in the season, as the 
ewe would feed off earlier. 

" If a^ railroad were established, would they 
be sent by you and the other farmers by thai 
means ? — No doubt of it. 

"Do. the same observations apply to calves 
as to lambs ? — Exactly. 

"Are the cattle much injured by being driven 
up? — Very much; incalculably." 

It is not merely views of policy that should 
lead us to seek lor some improvement in the 
transport of cattle to the markets. The fol- 
lowing evidence is addressed to the feelings of 
common humanity. 

" Supposing that cveu the cost was increas- 
ed of sending them by the railroad, would it 
be of advantage to the farmer to hAve them 
conveyed by that means, nevertheless, instead 
of driving them in the ordinary way?-^er- 
tainly; it would be a great advantage. Some- 
times the poor things are driven till their feet 
are sore ; and the effect of that is, that they 
are sold on the road for what they can get. It 
is of ten. the case, that they drive many of them 
fill they havje not a foot to stand on. 

.".What price, in your opinion, would the 
famler be willing to pay for the conveyance of 
his cattle to LoiMon oy the railroad, instead of 
• the present present way ?•— If I paid double,.! 
should still be a very great gainer. It is a 
...very important thing in the saving of beasts 
and dheepi both: as to the exposure and the 



I nuisance they create on the public roads. Be- 
sides that, the cruelty and injury to the animaU 
is beyond all belief. 

"00 I understand you rightly, that you 
would prefer to pay fourteen shillings for trans- 
mitting your cattle by railroad, to paying seven 
shillings for the ordinary means of convey- 
ance ? — To be sure I should." 

Mr. Charles Whiiworth, a very extensive 
farmer in Northamptonshire, was examined on 
th^ same points. lie had seen cattle convey- 
ed- on the MaUchester railroad, and stated that 
they caine from the journey " as fresh as if 
they were just off the ' field.' He stated, that 
in order to send the lambs to market, it was 
necessary to send the ewes a part of the way 
with them ; and ' even then they were much 
injured before they reached London.' " 

The injury sustained by cattle coming to the 
London market was further proved by Mr. 
John Sharp, an extensive butcner, residing in 
Marv-le-bone. He stated that he has l^en 
for forty years established as a butcher, and 
that he never failed to observe more or less 
injury sustained by cattle driven from a dis- 
tance to London ; that their value was con- 
siderably lessened, owing to the inferior ouali- 
ty of the meat, arising trota the animal being 
slaughtered in adiseased state; that the animal, 
being fatigued and over-driven, " becomes fever- 
ish, and his looks become not so good, and he 
loses weight by the length of the journey and 
the tatigue." He stated further, that even 
steam vessels, where they could be resorted to, 
did not altogether remove this objection. Cattle 
come from Scotland by steam-vessels, and they 
are found in London to be in an unnatural state : 
" they seem stupified, and in a state of suffer- 
in? from fatigue." 

It is not merely the fatigue of tiavelling 
which injures the animal, but also the abseiHe 
from its accustomed pasture. Mr. Sharp stati^d 
that the injury from this cause was more or less 
under different circumstances, but always con- 
siderable. In order to obviate this, a considera- 
ble portion of the meat supplied to the London 
marffet is slaughtered in the counti^, and it 
comes in this state, in winter, from distances 
round London to the extent ot one hundred 
miles. In warm weather a large quantity of it 
is spoiled, and a still greater quantity is dete- 
riorated by this mode of conveyance; The 
transport of calves and lambs, from a distance 
greater than thirty miles, is altogether imprac- 
ticable ; and even from that distance is attended 
with difficulty and injury. To • convey these 
and other live cattle from a great distance, not 
only speed, but > evenness of motion, is indis- 
pehsabte. Now these two requisites cannot be 
combined by any other means than the applica- 
tion of steam.en&ines upon a railroad. 

From the whole of the evidence, the fact ap- 
pears to be indisputably established, that the 
supplv of animal food to the metropolis is not 
only defective in quantity, but that it is of un- 
wholesome quality,-- ^comparatively, at least, 
with what it might be, if the tract from which 
it could be supplied were rendered more exten- 
sive. But forcibly as the evidence bears on 
this species of agricultural produce, it is still 
stronger respecting the produce of the dairy 
and the garden. Milk, cream, and fresh butter, 
vegetables of every denominaiioa, and certain 
descriptions of fruit, are supplied exclusively 
from a narrow annolus of soil, which circum- 
scribes the skirts of the metropolis. Every 
artificial expedient is resorted to, in order to 
e%ioTt fromtnis limited portion of land the ne- 
cessary supplies for a million and a half of 
people. The milk is of a qmility so artificial, 
that we know not whether, in strict propriety 
of language, the name milk can be at all applied 
to it : the animals that yield it are fed not upon 
wholesome and natural pasturage, but in a 
great degree on grain and other articles. It 
will not be suppowd that the milk which they 
yield is identical in wholesome and nutritious 
qualities Withi the article which would bie sap- 



the pasturage of cattle was made subservient 
to the wants t>f the metropolis. A.dd to this, 
that inferior as must be, under such circum 
stances, the quality of the milk, there exists 
the strongest temptations to the seller who re- 
tails it, to adulterate it still further, before it 
finds its way to the table of the consumer. 

Mr. Warner, already mentioned, stated that, 
great as the advantage of a railroad would be 
to graziers who supplied the London butchers, 
it would be of still greater advantage to dairy 
farmers. 

" Have you ever had offers made to you to 
supply any part of London with milk ?-^I have ; 
but liave never been able to comply with them 
on account of the want of a conveyance. 

" If there was a railroad, by which you 
could transmit milk, and thus avail yourself of 
such an offer, would it add materially to the 
profits of your farm ? — ^There is no question that 
it would increase the profit at least 400 or 500 
per cent. I have no doubt of it, on milk and 
butter."* 

In the produce of the dairy and the garden, 
it is not merely by smootnness and ease of 
transport that a railroad would, offer facilities. 
Articles of a perishable nature must be sup- 
plied to the consumer within a short period af- 
ter they are taken from the soil. The speed of 
railroad conveyance being six or seven times 
that by cart or wagon, the consequence would 
be, that such articles would be supplied to the 
metropolis from a circuit with a radius six or 
seven times the length of that which now sup- 
plies them; and consequently the land which 
would become available for the metropolitan 
markets, would be from thirty-six to fortv-nine 
times the present extent ; supposing railroads 
to diverge in all directions from the metropolis, 
and to be furnished with their usual ramifica- 
tions. 

In our former article on this subject, we at- 
tempted to show, by general reasoning, the im- 
mense benefits which would accrue, both to 
farmers and landlords, as well as to the inhab- 
itants of towns, by carrying extensive lines of 
railroad through populous districts, connecting 
them with those places from which supplies of 
food and other necessaries might be ootai:.:... 
We showed that the factitious value which 
tracts of land immediately surrounding the 
metropolis and large towns acquire from the 
proximity of the markets, would be moderated, 
and a portion of their advantages transferred 
to the more remote districts ; thus equalizing 
the value of agricultural property, and render- 
ing it in a great measure independent of local 
circumstances. Wc showed, turther, that the 
profit of the farmer, and the rent of the land- 
lord, would be benefitted by the reduced cost ot 
transport, and that such benefit would be like- 
wise shared bv the consumer; in fact, that the 
advantages ot centralization would be realized 
without incurring the inconvenience of crowd- 
ing together masses of people within small 
spaces; and that the whole face of the country 
would be brought to the condition, and made to 
share the opportunities of improvement which 
are afforded by a metropolis, and by towns of 
the larger clasr*. At that time, however, We 
had no specific rvi(*{ nee to adduce in support 
of our n*asonin£r:i, s) as to reach those minds 
which can be only iiifiucnced by a direct appeal 
to facts. The subsequent extension of railways 
has brought to light a body of evidence, so ex- 
tensive, that our only difficulty lies in tlie se- 
lection of such parts of it as may not exceed 
our necessary limits. 

The beneficial effects of the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway on the value of land in the 
district through wnich it passes, have forced 
conviction upon the minds of those who were 
the most conspicuous opponents to that project. 

Mr. J. Moss, a director of the Manchester 
railway, gave the following testimony : 



plied, if a tract of laad of sufficient extent ior||,,,,„m^ {j^gia be very caAifd«nbU. 
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Is it contemplated to have a railroad be- 
tween Birmingham and Liverpool ? — It is quite 
arranged. 

<* Have you made application to the owners 
of land for their consent ? — As far as our half 
goes. 

'* Have you found owners, on the line between 
Liverpool and Birmingham, to consent to the 
railroad there, who, nevertheless, opposed the 
Liverpool and Manchester line ? — Several ; 
among others, Lords Derby and Sefton. 

"Did Mr. Heywood of Manchester oppose 
the Manchester railroad? — Yes, 

" Did he afterwards complain of its not pass- 
ing through his lands ? — He complained very 
much of it." 

If the ill effects of the opposition, on the part 
of landed proprietors, to projected railroads, 
were limited to the injury ^^hich they inflict 
upon themselves, the public would have less 
reason to complain of it ; but unfortunately, 
other extensive injuries have been thus produ. 
ced. The opposition by Lords Derby and Sef- 
ton to the Manchester railway bill, compelled 
the company to deviate from the line of road 
which they first proposed, and which Mr. Ste- 
phenson, their engineer, pronounced to be the 
best. That line must have passed through a 
part of the property of these noblemen, whose 
opposition would at that time have defeated 
the bill. The company were therefore com-;- 
pelled to select another line, which was not 
only much more expensive in the formation, 
but which has been since productive of conse- 
quences most injurious to the road, and to the 
interests of the company and the public. 

The line which the engineer was compelled 
to adopt, imposed upon him the formidable en- 
terprise of crossing Chat Moss ; and involved 
the company in an enormous expense in form- 
ing a solid road over that e;xtensive morass. 
This, however, was not the only or the most 
extensively iniurious effect : it became neces- 
sary to carry the line of road over an elevation, 
so that the moving power had to overcome a 
slope rising at the rate of one in ninety-six in 
botli directions, — extending through more than 
a mile and a half in each case. We explain- 
ed in our former article the injury which such 
an ascent produces: to draw a load up a slope 
of this degree of acclivity requires an impellnig 
power, amounting to nearly four times the 
power necessary to draw the same load upon a 
level ; the consequence is, that either auxilia- 
ry engines must be kept constantly at the foot 
of the slope, or else the impelling engine must 
be constructed with four times the power neces- 
sary on the level, and with a proportionate in- 
crease of strength and weight. We may safely 
assert, that no circumstance connected witn 
the Manchester railway has been a more fertile 
source of expense and inconvenience than this 
occurrence. But if any thing be wanting to 
demonstrate the mischief of the proceeding 
out of which this has arisen, it is the fact de- 
tailed in the evidence of Mr. Moss, that a se- 
cond line of railway has been in contempla- 
tion, connecting Liverpool with Manchester ; 
that this second line is countenanced and en- 
couraged by these very noblemen, Lords Derby 
and befton; that it is to pass through their 
grounds, and, we presume, to taiie the very 
course which was originally contemplated by 
the present railway company, and from whicn 
they were driven by opposition. 

" Has there not been a scheme for another 
railroad ? — Yes. 

" Is it to pass through Lords Derby and Sef- 
ton'sland? — Yes; they both consented. They 
threw us back the first year by the opposition 
to our road, and we then lost such a line as we 
never could obtain again. Since this, they 
have both consented that the other line shall 
pass through their property." 

Other proprietors, nowever, more speedily 
learned their error, and actually made interest 
to get the line through their property. 

"Do you knoT^ Bold Hall?-- Very well; it 
is a fine house. 



" Is it near Liverpool and Manchester? — Yes ;| 
the proprietor complained very much that we 
made a complete bend, to avoid his property. 

" Did he afterwards wish you to cut ofi" the 
bend, and go nearer by a straight line ? — Yes ; 
and we agreed to go much nearer to his house." 

Besides the permanent advantages to land 
by opening large markets for every species of 
vegetable, animal, and mineral production, 
railways are attended with a variety of subor- 
dinate benefits, which, thougti they may ap- 
pear inconsiderable, when compared with those 
already mentioned, yet ought not to be wholly 
disregarded. Among these 4nay be mentioned 
che extensive employment of the local popula- 
tion in a work in which by far the greater pro- 
portion of the labor is of a ru^e kind ; likewise, 
the purchase of materials of various kinds from 
the adjacent land-owners. It was proved that on 
the Stockton and Darlington railway,as well as 
on other similar works, large sjyims were paid 
to the land-owners for gravel, timber and stone, 
for materials for bricks, and for various other 
purposes, independently of the land purchased 
from them. It was also proved that a very 
large proportion of the poor rates of the pa- 
rishes through which railways pass are paid 
by the railway company. The Manchester 
railway company, for example, contribute not 
less than J&4000 per annum to the poor rates of 
their parishes. 

Mr. Pease stated that more than half the 
entire rates of several of the parishes through 
which the Stockton and Darlington railway 
passes are paid by the railway company. But, 
m addition to this, the actual amount of rates 
is lessened by the extensive employment af- 
forded for labor on the railway. Mr. Lee stated, 
that of the poor rates in the parish of Newton, 
one-foarth part was paid by the Manchester 
railway company. 

The speed of^ transit, and the consequent 
frequency of coihmimication between places ot 
great commercial intercourse, are matters the 
importance of which .can scarcely be overrated 
in this country. The time between Liverpool 
and Manchester, being a distance of about 
thirty-one miles, is now about an hour and a 
half; there are three deliveries of letters by 
post daily between these two places, so that 
two letters may be written and one answer re- 
ceived by the same correspondents in the course 
of a day. The frequency of communication 
might be still greater: nine trains of coaches 
start daily from each place, and, if it were ne- 
cessary, there might be nine deliveries in each 
town. When the lines of railway from London 
to Birmingham, and from Birmingham to Man- 
chester, snail have been completed, the time 
from London to Liverpool will be about eleven 
hours ; the mail whicn leaves London at eight 
o'clock in the evening will therefore be deliv- 
ered in Liverpool before nine the following 
morning. The time between London and Bir- 
mingham will be five hours and a half; there 
will probably, therefore, be two mails daily. 
The letters despatched from London at eignt 
o'clock in the evening would be delivered in 
Dublin the following evening. From some 
improvements which are in progress in the 
steam-packets, it appears that, under average 
circumstances, they may be depended on to 
make the voya^^e trom Liverpool to Kingston 
(near Dublin) in ten hours ; the mail which 
would arrive at Liverpool at seven in the morn- 
ing would therefore be at Dublin at six in the 
evening, so that the Dublin merchants could 
answer their London letters the same night. 
It would, therefore, be possible that an answer 
to a letter from London to Dublin could arrive 
in London in about fifty hours after the ties- 
patch of the letter. 

In the evidence of Mr. Moss we find a strik- 
ing instance of the preference given by the 
piiblic to railroad conveyance. 

<* Do you know whether there are some places 
on the line from Liverpool to Manchester where 
persons go down a considerable distance to 
come to the rail ?— Yes; Southport is an exam-i 



pie. This town is S8 miles from Mmneliestcr, 
and 35 from Liverpool. Persons goixtg to Man- 
chester prefer to come the 35 miles to Liver- 
pool, and 30 along the railroad, making 55 
miles, to going 38 miles by the direct road to 
Manchester. 

^*Do they do that with a saving of time and 
expense ? — They save both time and expenae. 

'' Being aware of these facts, and knowiqg 
the projected line between London and Liver- 
pool, are there many places from which per- 
sons would come to the railroad, for the por. 
pose of goin^ to London, rather than take the 
direct turnpike-road ? — Yes ; all places in the 
manufacturing, part of Yorkshire, ^ch as 
Bradford, Halifax, and Leeds ; - they would 
come to Manchester,, and there take the rail- 
road. 

" What would be the saving from Leeds ?— 
It would be. 40 miles round ^ &t it would savt 
four hours in time, and £l in money. 

*' What would be the saving from Rochdale? 
Ten hours in time, and 30s. in money." 

A large portion of the time of those lannen 
knd graziers, living at a distance from LcomIob, 
who are obliged to attend the London markiMlSi 
is consumed in making the journey. Mr. Ro- 
bert Attenborough, a farmer and crazier resid- 
ing at Braybrook, eighty miles m>m Londoa, 
stated that his business obliged him to attttd 
once a week at Smithfield market ; that it 
takes him three days and a n iff ht, travelling at 
night, to go up to London, do his business, and 
return; that ne seldom gets home till fom 
o'clock on Sunday mominff ; and that a like 
inconvenience is sustained Dv the other fann- 
ers and graziers in his neigh oorhood : that be- 
sides the expenses on the way, the fate of the 
coach is j&3 4s., and that the. sacrifice of his 
business at home is the consequence of his 
journeys to London. A railroad would take 
him to London in about four hours, and start. 
ing in the morning he could arrive at home at 
a reasonable hour the same night. 

By the evidence of other witnesses it appear- 
ed that a saving to a very large amount has 
been made by houses of business in Manches- 
ter, since the' establishment of the railwuy, ta 
their agencies alone. Some notion of the ex- 
tent of this may be formed, whejn we state that 
several houses have saved JSdOO a year in this 
item of expenditure. 

The advantage of the increased speed and 
cheapness of communication obtained by rail- 
ways, worked by steam-engines, is not con- 
fined to the saving of the time and moliey of 
those who are compelled by business, or in- 
duced by pleasure, to travel. Vast numbers, 
who, under other circumstances, would remain 
stationary, find it for their advantage to avail 
themselves of the opportunities of interconrse 
with distant places thus opened to them. It 
appears by the evidence of Mr. Booth, that 
be/ore the establishment of the railway be- 
tween Manchester and Liverpool, there 'were 
about twenty-two regular coaches running be- 
tween these places ; these coaches were ti- 
censed to. carry about 700 persons ; and taking 
them at their average number, they may be 
estimated as having transported 450 -persons 
daily between these two towns. The inside 
fare was ten shillings, the outside six ; and 
the time of the journey varied from four homs 
to four hours and a half. The fare at present, 
on the railroad, by the first class train, is five 
shillings and sixpence, and by the second class 
three shilltngs and sixpence — ^being about half 
the fare by the coaches ; and the time of the 
first class an hour and a half, and of the ae. 
cond class two hours — ^being less than half the 
time occiipied on the turnpike road. The 
number of passengers between %he two i^aees 
in the six meaths ending in December, 188S, 
was 316,071 booked ; to which, if we add 5000 
for the passengers taken up on the ixiad and 
not booked, we shall have a total of abont 
3^,000: if we divide this by the number of 
days in the half-year, we shall find that che 
average, daily, including Sundays, was 1»S09, 
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It mppears, therefore, that the number of pas- 
sengers between these towns has been tripled 
since the establishment of the railroad; in 
other words, about 800 persons daily, who 
have occasion to pass between the two places, 
but who were before prevented from doing so, 
either by reason of the time or expense of the 
tampike road, are now enabled to perform the 
journey. 

[To be continued.} 
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We have great pleasure in publishing the 
fc^owing letter and facts, furnished u^ by an 
esteemed friend now abroad. 

London, Sept. 23, 1884. 
To tlM Editor of the BaiiroBd Journal, &o. 

S», — HaTing occasion, a few days since, 
to aeconpanv two Philadelphia gentlemen to 
call on Mr. Hancock, who has steam carriages 
trayelling on the common roads of this metro. 
polisy I beg to giTeyou some memoranda of the 
intbrmatioB I obtained from the conversation 
with that gentleman, which may probably inte- 
rest the numerous readers of the excellent and 
meet useful '* American Raihoad Journal," 
wluch I receive regularly from, my brother in 
Philadelphia^ and always peruse with the great- 
estpleasure. 

Einclofled I send you the principal informa- 
tion derived from Mr. Hancock. I have sent by 
the packet, a colored engraving of the " Autop. 
ay" and V Era," to a friend in New-York, 
with the request that he would hand it to you 
in my name. 

Before I left home (Philadelphia) last spring, 
I had frequently endeavored to gain iniorma- 
tion respecting the expediency (the practica- 
bility has been established beyond doubt by the 
an^es of Gurney, Ogle, Hancock, Maceroni, 
&c.,) of steam carriages on turnpike roadcT, and 
payementa, but could not obtain any facts to 
satisfy n^e that they could be used in competi- 
tion with coaches drawn by horses. Since my 
arrival in London, the information given in- 
dnces me' to believe they may, under favorable 
circumstances, tn this country, compete wi^ 
animal power, but I strongly doubt whether 
tbcT will answer equally well in our country ; 
and I think it highly probable that, in the 
course of a short time, they will be^much more 
generally used in Enjrhmd for sti^ coaches, 
and for the transportation of the mail. This 
opinion is founded on the following circum- 
stances ; 1st, horees are costly in England, 
and are maintained at great expense ; 2d, the 
roads are good, and kept in perieot order ; 3d, 
steam power is cheap, owmg to the low price 
of all maehinea madie of metab, as well as the 
low price of fbel. In our country, on the con- 
trarr, horses are cheap, .and are supported at 
one half the cost that is customary in England ; 
2d, our roads are unfortunately constructed on 
wrong principles,* and are consequently ex- 
eessively bad, and will remain so until they are 
made on a better plan ; Sdj^ fuel and labor are 
expensive in our country. From the above 
mentioned circumstances, I think there is some 
probability of their becoming nseful machines j 
m this country, but I cannot suppose they will 



be profitably employed in the United States. 
There are,, however, some roads and streets on 
which they might be used : for example, be- 
tween Boston and Salem ; between Providence 
and Pawtucket ; from the Battery to the high- 
est part of Broadway in vour city ; and from the 
Exchange to the Schuylkill river, in my city ; 
and there may be some other locations, which, 
however, it is unnecessary to mention, where 
the roads may be sufiSciently good to enable the 
locomotives to travel on Uiem ; but it is out 
of the question to* expect them to travel over 
jtumpikes equally bad as those of my native 
state, which, although not so bad as in some of 
the other states, are so rough as to be discred- 
itable to our citizens. I 
I have written you a few hasty lines, which, 
however, are at your service, if you wish to 
make lise of them, and if I can do any thing to 
be useful to vour publication whi^t in this 
country, I shall be much pleased to aid in any 
way you may point out. My address is, care of 
Timothy Wirgin, Esq., London, or care of A. & 
G. Ralston, No. 8 South Front street, Philadel- 
phia, by which channels every thing will be 
carefully forwarded to me. I am, very respect, 
fully, your obedient servant, 

GEBAnD Ralston. 



* Tb prevent inuoonceptioii, it may be proper lo men- 
tiOD in whit respecCa our tompikee are defective, let, 
They are too conesr ; they rise too much ih»m the eidee 
to tM centre, and^tbe ooneequenoe ie that all tlie travel ie 
ftroed on to the crown of the road, which is toon worked 
wto/Mr fMtt, two of wluch are formed by the two horees* 
Ibst; the other two by the wheels of the carriages ; bot if 
tte rotds w^re nearly flat, as they are in Engiand, tlie 
navel would be equal over t)ie whole sui&ce. and then 
every part of the road \yoiild be eqnelly cood. The 2d 
delect IS the maUU k not homogeneous, (hard and soft stone 
oqcht never lo be need together,) and not broken suffici* 
mOj small. The 9d defect is the absence of sufficient 
vadir^dnuning On oar turnpikes, and indeed even in 
oar stncts,' I have seen imco9ered draiiu across the roads, 
whieh of coarse cause an inequality of the suriiice, and in- 
joie tbs canriage and bones, and interfere with the com- 
feftofthe persons in the carriage. 1 hope moat sincerely 
fey eoun tr yman will ** mend their ways;"— they are now 
<ibofliinables sad it woold not be mote expensive to i>»«W 
foidi eqoalqr good as those in Qieat Britain and Sweden, 
dm to make them in their pieeent bad oonditkm. 



Liverpool, Oct. ^, 1834. 
Postscript, — ^By some oversight, J find that 
I did not send this communication to you at the 
time I ouffht to have done so. The engraving 
I sent under cover to Messrs. Wni. G. Bull & 
Co., and requested them to Hand it to you. 
Since the date of my preceding letter, I have 
made several journeys in the •* Autopsy" and 
" Era," and have not seen nor heard any thing 
to alter my views as expressed above. — 
It is, however, proper to mention to you that, 
from my occupation in this country, viz. : 
to furnish railway iron, locomotives, &c. &c., 
for various railroads in the United States, I am 
frequently brought into company with some of 
the most eminent engineers of this country, 
of all of whom I have inquired their opinions 
respecting the expediency of locomotives on 
turnpikes — ^they have invariably replied, "They 
will not be profitable." They say, " You can 
see them running on the roads — Uiey ffo beau- 
tifuUy, and you suppose prosperously, but they 
work to a disadvantajre of 10 to 1 compared 
with locomotives on railways, and it is impos. 
aible for them to supersede horses on turnpikes 
or locomotives on railways." 

Mr. Hancock, who is undoubtedly a man of 
|;enius, and is, withal, very quiet and unpretend- 
mg, appears quite confident that he Iuub suc- 
ceeded, and that he is now making money. In 
a few months more, it is probable, if he conti- 
nues to run, that he Mrill be able to divulge to 
the public something of an official chaz^cter, 
that wrU satisfy all doubters either of the expe. 
diency or inexpediency of this mode of locomo. 
tion. The question is no longer one of practi- 
cability, but of profit. It is proved to be prac- 
ticable ; but will it be profitable, is the important 
Suestton. I shall return to London in a few 
ays, and should I hear any thinff of importance 
on this subject, I will have Uie pleasure to 
communicate it to you. In. the mean time, 
yours, respectfully, G. Ralston. 



which these carriages travel, is the worst in the 
neighborhood of London ; indeed, I think it the 
worst road I ever saw in England. The dia. 
tauce 16 3 miles on the most frequented tho- 
roughfiure in the world, and it is astonishing 
how perfectly controllable it is, how easily it ia 
guided, how easily stopped— indeed, it is much 
more controllable than a two horse omnibus. It 
goes at the rate of 10 to 12 mUes per hour, 
which, for the^ present, is conaidered the moat 
economical speed. The PentonviUe hiU, which 
Uiese camagea ascend, haa a rise of 1 in 30, 
but the Autopsy has gone over hills on the 
Brighton road of 1 in 10 feet. There ia a 
hill between London and Brighton of 1 J mile 
long, which this carriage ascended at the rate of 
9 miles per hour, at the commencement of the 
rise, and gradually^liminiaheditaspeedtoa mijea 
per hour. The « Era" performed the following 
wonderful feat a few daya ago : She dragged 
the " Autopsy" over the bad road to Paddington» 
up the PentonviUe hill to the station, both car. 
riagea being full of passengers. The weight of 
the two, with their loads, is estimated at near 8 
tons. ^ , 



We learn from the proceedings of the Georgia 
Legialaiure, that ibe bill for the conatrnotion of a 
Railroad 'from Savannah lo Macon, haa been reject, 
ed in the Uooae ; yeaa 59, nays 105. 

Railroad from Nashville to New OrZesat.— A 
meeting wee held at New Orleaoa on the 20th 
olt. to consider the expediency of oonatmctlDir a 
Railroad from that city to Nashville. A reeola. 
lion was passed " ihat the nature of the country 
between New Orleans and Nashville preaenta the 
greatest possible facilities for direct and rapid 
communication by means of a Railroad, and the 
naiare of the trausporUtion and the number of 
travellera will fully sustain the expense of such a 
road." A Committee $f twenty was appointed to 
procure subscribers of $100 each, to an Asaocia. 
tion having for its objoct the taking of prepara- 
tory measures for ihe construction of such a Road» 
—the .money to be expended in mailing examina- 
tions and surveys. The distance must be 400 or 
500 miles. A direct course from Nashville to 
New Orleans, would pass through a corner of AU 
bama, and almost the whole length of Mississippi. 

Wabash and Erie Canal, — Five miles of the sum- 
mit section of ibia Canal have been completed and 
are ready for navigation. We learn from the Fort 
Wayne Sentinel ihat an additionel portion of eight or 
ten miles will be completed in a few days. 



Facts relative tq the Use of Steam Carriages on 
Common Roads, furnished by Mr, G. Ral- 
ston, 

Called on Mr. Hancock, who gave me in- 
formation respecting the *< Era" and " Au- 
topsv,'* constructed by him, aa follows. 

The cost is X700 each. They each have 2 
steam engines, of about 10 to 12 horse power, 
high pressure^ and accommodate 14 paasengers 
each. Coke is the fuel used ; ^ bushel per 
mile is consumed, and 100 }bs. of water per 
mile. The capacity of the boiler is 700 lbs. of 
water, which would be sufficient for a distance 
of 7 miles. The weight of the omnibus com- 
plete is 8 tons, exclusive of fuel and water. The. 
road and pavement, (Iroiti tha neighborhood of 
|the Bank of England to Paddington,) over 



The Great Belgic Railway, — The probability ie 
that the line of road, after passing the lower part of 
Verviers, will follow the course of the Vesdre by 
Limboorg to Eupen : then, taking the direction of 
the Dente, by Comelis Manster, as fares EachweiU 
er. will leave Aix.la-Ch'apelle about a league to the 
west, and proceeding by Daren and Keryen, will 
cross the Roer and Erft with several of their tri. 
botaries, and traverse the plain of Cologne aearly in 
a atraight tine to the Raine, a diataoce altogether of 
about seventy Eoglish milea. The companty, whose 
iatention it is to commence operations as soon aa 
iha Belgic works approach the Frusian frontier, 
comprise most of the great commercial men and 
bankers of Cologne, Coblentz, Denlz, Duren, Ker- 
pen, and Aiz.Ia.Chapelie; whence there will bean 
embranchment to Cornelia Munsir. In short, through- 
out the Rhcnan provinces, where there ia no other 
canal than that which connects the Rhine opposite 
Dusseldorf, with the Mouse at Venloo, and no oth- 
er mode of transport but by the tedious proeess of 
cartage (rouiag), there ia bat one opinion and one 
voice on the subject. The boat.owners and shippers 
on the Rtiine, Moselle, Lahn, Main, and Aar, are no 
less desirous for its succeaa ; <or the natural eonae* 
quenco must be to render Calogne the great depot 
both for colonial and inland produce,and consequently 
to transfer the water-carriage monopoly from the 
hands of the Dutch into that of tho Prussians. — [Let- 
ter in the Mornmg Chronicle.] 

The Indian rubber tree of South |America grows 
4 and 500 feet high, and expands to a|proponiooate 
breadth. Another valuable tree of that continent 
is the cow tree, whose leaves always appear wither- 
ed and unaightly, but which prodees vast quantU 
ties of liquid aliment, resembling inilk. The na. 
tivea obtain it by boring the trunk. 
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Annual Refort of the SuperirUendatU of Ma» 
chinery of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Office of the SuperinteDdent of MacbinBry, 

Oct. Ist, 1834. 

To Philip £. Thomas, President, etc. 

In accordance with the rules and regulations 
for the ffoverument of the officers and agents 
of this Company, I now respectfully subinit the 
following Report of the operations of the de- 
partment of Machinery, for the year ending on 
the first day of the present month. 

The subjects that engage the attention of this 
department are ^nrery day assuming a deeper 
interest: There is, perhaps, a point in the im» 
protement of the construction of machinery 
beyond .ivvhich hqmaH ingesttity cannot reach : 
but no man, at this lime, can designate that 
point. In the other departments, connected 
with the general system of Rail Roads, there is 
a degree of perfection which cannot be passed, 
and every one can perceive it. In the gradua- 
tion, the straight line without curvatures, with- 
out elevations or depressions, is not only con- 
ceivable, but, if means adequate to the accom- 
plishment of the object, by bridging rivers, cuU 
ting throtigh hiUs, or tunnelling mountains, and 
filling up vaHeys, be applied, it is perfectly prac- 
ticable. But in the conatructiou of machinery 
tke case isverydifierent. Here, improvements 
are every day tidcing^ place ; not by the discov- 
lij' of new mechanical powers, but bv new and, 
seemin|[ly, endless combinations of tnem. The 
application of these powers and principles are, 
in fact, so varied, and so complicated, that no 
mechanical attainment has sufficiently pene- 
trated the arcana of science, to fix their ulterior 
limits, and say, thus far shall invention advance, 
and no farther. There is, then, a boundless 
field open to Uie machinist.^ Many discoveries 
have been already made by bold and ingeniou^ 
adventurers; Much has been done in the last 
and present century, and advances have been 
made, which, 60 or BO years ago, would have 
been deemed chimerical. To say nothing of 
the improvements in chemistry, and the co- 
relative arts, nor of the endless variety of ma- 
chinery employed in manufactures, the applica. 
tion of the power of sttam, and the various and 
important uses to which it has been rendered 
subservient, from the ponderous and capacious 
ateamhoat to the smallest engine, substituted 
for animal or water power, challenges the won- 
der of the ig;norant, elicits the congratulation of 
the learned And of the fVicnds of science, and 
excites the emulation of mechanicians to make 
still further discoveries in a field that is yet in- 
exhausted, and, so far as appears, is inexhaus- 
tible. 

The locouMtive engine dates its birth but a 
few years back ; yet, young- as it is, it has al- 
ready acqumd much of the vigor and activity 
of adolescence ; what may not then be exiiect- 
ed, when it shall have attained to the steady. 
firm, untiring step of mature age ? The voice 
of experience, even on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Rail Road, proclaims that great advances liave 
been attained iii the construction of locomo- 
tives, from the first efforts made by the Com. 
pany, aa well as by others, who, at their own 
expense and risk, entered the field of compe- 
tition. 

Although the rail road system originated in 
England, yet it was very evident that the best 
constructed machinery, in use there, was ex- 
ceedingly defective ; and that unless several 
material improvements could be efiTected in the 
parts most liable to wear, and also in the con- 
struction of locomotive engines, the expense, 
arising from repairs and renew als^ would se- 
riously affect the success of the railroad here. 
Our attention, therefore, was, from the first, 
especially direct^ lo the improvement of thift 
alHmponaot branch of the svstem, and our 
progress has been considerable, in every par- 
ticular. A great reduction of fVicUon, as well 
as of the consumption of oil, has been attained, 
and a degree of permanence given to the road 
wheels, which has, it is believed, n^ver hereto- 
fore been «fie«t0d« Some of theM have trav* 



emed a course of about 24,000 miles, without 
exhibiting evidence of being perceptibly im* 
paired. This permanence is owing to an in- 
crease in their weight, and to the introduction 
of a strong wrought iron ring into the interior 
of the rims of the wheel, and a more perfect 
chilling or case-hardening of its periphery, es- 
pecially the conical part of it. 

In the year 1880, Peter Cooper, Esq., illus- 
trated, by an experiment, with a small working 
locomotive engine, with a tubular boiler, the 

gracticabilitv of using Anthracite coal as fuel, 
lubsequentiy, Phineas Davis, in conjunction 
with the engineers and machinists of thi» com- 
pany, has, by a series of experiments, intro- 
duced several essential improvements, resulting 
in a triumphant success and in the construction 
of locomotive engines of great power, stn*ngth 
and durability. Several of these have been 

gut in operation upon the Baltimore and Ohio 
Lail Road, and their performance has exceeded 
the expectation of the most sanguine', being 
decidealy greater than that of any other engine 
of similar weight yet known^ Anthracite coal 
is exclusively used as fuel, being not only more 
economical, but is found to emit neither smoke 
nor burning particles, so annoying to passen. 
gers, and so universally complained of in the 
engines of the usual construction. 

In several particulars these engines diffi*r 
essentially from those heretofore in use. They 
are more compact, and have a greater fire sur- 
face in a more limited space — ^the powerful fan- 
ning apparatus, impelled by the waste steam, 
pouring a constant and impetuous stream of 
air through the furnace, and always ensuring 
the combustion of the Anthracite coal — ^the in- 
genious contrivance by which the waste steam 
is applied, to heat the water, in its passage from 
the supply pipe to the boiler, and the manner of 
protecting the principal part of the machinery 
from the irregular action of the road wheels, 
constitute together, striking features in this ad- 
mirable specimen of American invention and 
ingenuity. 

The Workmanship in all the engines, recent* 
ly constructed at the manufactory of the Com- 
pany, exhibits considerable improvement ; the 
materials of which they are composed are of 
the first quality, and- all the principal points 
subject to wear have been renoered more per- 
manent by case-hardening. 

As an evidence of the. durability of these im- 
provements, the Arabian locomotive engine 
continued to run 50 days between this city and 
the Inclined Planes, a distance of 82 miles, 
daily, making 4,100 miles, without requiring re- 
pairs or showing any perceptible wear or dete- 
rioration. 

As the ultimate success of the enterprise 
mainly depended upon the employment ot en. 
gines adapted to the curvatures of the road, and 
to the use of Anthracite coal, and of such a 
permanent construction as would not require 
frequent repairs, it cannot fail to excite the 
highest gratification in the friends of the meas- 
ure, that so signal a triumph has been achieved, 
in the production of those machines poissessing 
these properties in so eminent a degree. 

The machinery now on the road, and in ac- 
tive use, is as follows : 

f.ocomotives.'^Bi, The Atlantic, now under- 
going an alteration, which will render her equal 
in power to the other engines more recently 
built. 

2nd. The Traveller, employed in the trans, 
portntion between the Mount Clare depot and 
Ellicotts' Mills, of passengers and of goods. 

3d. The Arabian, which continued for 50 
days, in succession, to run from the depot to the 
Plains with the Frederick train of passenger 
cars, the daily expense being as follows : 

Coal, H tons, at $6 per ton, - if7 

Engineer, . - - - 2 
' Assistant tlo. • - - - 1 

O.I, - - * - - 

Interest on cost, - - . 

Contingencies, - - • - 1 



To this it will be safe to add diree doHars per 
day for repairs that may become necessary to 
maintain tlie engine in good (urder. 

4th. The Mercury, of the same power «s[. 
Arabian, has been -running 20 days at the 
daily expense as stated above. 

The abovementioned four engines were buflt 
by Phineas Davis ; who, from his first efiTort in 
constructing the York, to the full attainment of 
the Herculean powers of the Arabian and Bier* 
cury, has made rapid advances- in perlecliiig 
these machines, affording encouraging pros* 
pects of still farther improvements. An far 
as the experiment has been made, the cost of 
traiisportation is lessened, and it baa alreadjr 
been ascertained that when steam power shall 
be so far employed as to enable, us to dlsfieasr 
with horse powf^r, the balance will be Ibond 
materially to preponderate in favor of the 
former. 

Four new passenger cars have been con- 
structed during the present yearr viz. 

1st. The Winchester, carrying 86 passen^ 
gers, on 8 wheels. 

2d, The Dromedary, a hirge and commodious 

car, 8 wheels. 

3d. The Comet, a ear with 5 bodies, canying 
40 passengers, 8 wheels. 

4th. The Patterson^ on 4 wheels. 

Four of the old cars have been repaired, and 
placed upon 8 wheels. 

All the other cars are in a respectable sfote 
of repair, and will probably do service through 
the ensuing winter, with but httle additional 
expense. 

The number of burden cars now in the ser- 
vice of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Com- 
pany is 1,000, exclusive of 27 employed on the 
Washington road. 

The passenger cars hitherto in us6, oa this 
road, generally resembled, in many rejects* 
the usual stage coaches-nnost of those bnik 
within the present year are materially dififereni 
firom them in appearance and arranffemeni — 
the bodies are long, and supported on 8 wheelst 
which are so plac^ as to pass the ourvatures 
of the road with greater facifity than the ordin« 
ary kind of car. These are not only more com* 
modious, but they afiTord additional security to 
the passengers ; they are simple in construc- 
tion, and very strong, and consequently will 
seldom require any repairs, by which a great 
saving will be effected. During, the time Uiese 
carriages have been in use, several further im- . 
provements have been sugffest^l, and a plan is 
ROW adopted, which, it is thought, when intro- 
duced, will be very safe and conomodioos, and 
meet the public approbation. 

The total number of passenger cars now in 
the road is 34. 

The ten passenger carriages, ordered to be 
built for the Washington Rail Road, and whiefa, 
when completed, wul convey upwards of 350 
passengers, corof<»rtably, are now under eon* 
struction, and will be ready for service, as will 
also the four new^ locomotive engines intended 
for that road, by the time it is fiilished. 

In relation to the duration of wheels, it may 
be stated that those with, metal rings in them, 
upon the following named pasisenser coaches, 
have performed, as u^ndemeath, whilst several 
jof the same wheels present but little appearance 
of ^deterioration, viz. : MUes. 

President, 309 days., 82 miles per day, 2^998 
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Respectfully submitted, 

Gborob GiLLiNGHXM,SupH6f Machiiienr»' 

B. * O. IL & 
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ardibB pomp vjHaim ; C, bad ptals; D, cap plate ; E, 
3,punippiB(in.BndhMd<)fllie|iMloniHl; I, vihn rod, when 
1 K, educlion or aibaun Talw ; L L, pmnp nlva ; M, tlmn pipt 
I ; Q, ahortKraw, which clotM lb« vmlvs chamber. 



Improved fbrcing Pump. i 

To Ote Editor of Uw Hechuiics' Magaiuic ■ 

Sir, — Pennil me to inform the public, 
through the msdiuni of the Mechanics' Mu- 
mziort, Ihst I ba*« recently conetmcted, and 
have now in succesaful operation, an ira- 

E roved forcing pump, which will invariably 
oep th« boiler of s steam eo^ae supplied 
with water, to a given and uniform height, 
without ever permitting it to rise above; 
acting independently of the sleam uiigine, 
being operaUd directly by steam from the 
boiler; and keeps tlie boiler as well supplied, 
while thA engine is at rest, and even while 
Uowing off sttiam, as at other times ; and 
that without any attention from the engineer. 
I have made arrangements to have them 
manufitclured to order, (warranted, ofcourse,) 
by Mr. D. Copeland, Hartford, Conn. 

SpecificUion. — A hollow cylinder, 1 
and a half inches in length, and two inc 
in dimeter, having a flange at one ent 
placed in a vertical position on the cenlr 
a hoftzontal plate, which is six inches li 
tbrw inches wide, and half an inch thick, 
and Is which the cylinder is secured by 
•cr«#1i, punng through the flange into the 
plait.' On the two ends of the plate are two 
rerticat columns, each being eight inches in 
lengtth ^'>'l three-fourths of an inch in di- 
ameter; and having a flange at each end, 
and an oriflM tbrea-eightbi of an inch in di> 



leter in the centre, are likewise secured 
the plate by screws ; and, in like manner, 
e heads of the columns are attached to 
3T similar plate which rests on them. 
Another cylinder, four inches long, and one 
liameler, is also attached by flange 
:ws to the centre of the under sidi 
of Ihc cap plate, so that the bottom of Ihi; 
cylinder comes within, and, having a AangL 
of the requisite size, closes the top of the cy- 
linder -first mentioned. 

Within each cylinder is a piston with suit- 
able packing, and the two pistuns i 
nected by a hollow rod, five mchus long, and 
half an inch in diameter; each piston occu. 
le inch of the end of the rod, thu! 
leaving a space of three inches between thi 
wo. Within iho piston rod is a valve rod, 
hree and a half inches long, and one-eighth 
if an inch in diameter, having a flange head 
,t the top ; not so large, however, but that, it 
iriH pass freely within the hollow of the piston 
od. The other end passes downward, 
through an aperture in the centre of the ' 
plate, into a valve chamber, which consists 

rifice of half an inch diami 
tending upward from the bottom of the bed 
plate to within an eighth of an inch of 
upper surface, and being closed at the bottom 
by a short screw, which also has a cavity in 
the end, the better to accommodate the valve. 
From on« and, aqd nsarth* bouemeftha 



bed plate, an orifice an.eighth of an inch in 
diameter is drilled horizontally to the valve 
chamber. Directly over, and parallel to 
another orifice, which extends nearly 
to the valve chamber, where it meets with a 
vertical aperture from the upper side of the 
plate. These oritices are both closed at the 
outward end, but the first has a vertical 
nation with a small steam pipe, 
(Wnch is attachi:(i by an union joint to the 
bed plate, directly under the column, (which 
is called the steam column,) and the other 
has a communication upwaxd, by another 
aperture, through the steam column, to ano- 
ther pipe, which is attached to the upper 
side of the cap plate. 

Several small apertures, nearly in contact 
With that in the centre of the bed plate, com. 
plele the commniiicnlion between the steam 
pipe and the steam cylinder ; and these are 
closed occasionally by a circular or conical 
valve, three. eighths of an inch in diameter, 
which is attached to the bottom of the valve 
Another conical valve is attached to 
1 which projects from the valve rod 
an eighth of an inch above the upper surface 
of the plate ; this valve occasionally closes 
iperture wliicli communicates with the 
II Columns ; thus, the same motion of 
the valve rod, which closes one valve, opens 
the other. A ihiu clastic spring, two inches 
long, and half un inch wide, extends hori- 
zontally across the bottom of the steam pis- 
ton, (which is a hltlc concave,) bcinj; fast, 
ened to the piston by a screw at each end ; 
and the valve rod passes through the centre 
of the spring. Thus, when steam is admitted, 
es the pistons upward, the spriiig 
the flangf head of the valve rod, 
and, by raising it, instantly shuts ofl" the 
steam ; and, at the same time, raises the other 
and thus allows the steam within the 
cylinder to escape by way of the steam co- 
From tlie upper side of the steam 
piston, two small rods, opposite and parallel 
each other, extend upward through the 
torn flange of the small cylinder, and 
through the cap plate; to the heads of these 
rods is attached a weight or spring, by 
which the pistons, when relieved from the 
action of the steam, are again forced down; 
and, by this motion, the horizontal spring 
lomcs in contact with the exhausting valve, 
ihuts it down, thus opening the other, which 
[gain admits the steam to the cyKnder. 

Two other pipes, (water pipes,) are at- 
lached by union joints to the two plates, the 
one above and the other below the other co- 
lumn, which is called tho water column, with ' 
which they communicate by apertures through 
the two plates. The cap plate is perforated 
horizontally from the aperture to Ihc centre, 
thence downward, thus opening a communi- 
Ltinu between the water column and the 
nail cylinder. Within the water column is 
puppet valve, and above it, near the upper 
surface of the cap plate, is another ; both of 
vhich arc held to their seats by spiral 
iprings, opening downward, so as to admit 
he descent, but prevent the ascent, of water 
through the column and pipes. (The whole 
apparatus may be inverted, however, which 
Drecludc the necessity of spiral 
springs.) By this arrangement, when the 
pistons are moved down, the small cylinder 
is filled with water from the upper water 
pipe, which communicates with a reservoir ; 
and when the pistons are moved upward, the 
water in the cylinder is forced down through 
th« water oolunin u the boiler. Thu*i bf 
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the force of steam, emitted from the hoiler 
by one pipe, water is injected by another. 
Another advantage is derived from having 
the steam pipe descend to the proper water 
line in the boiler ; that whenever the water, 
by the injection of the pump, rises above 
said line, the water is forced up in the steam 
pipe, and thus chokes the valves and retards 
the motion of the pump, while the water, thus 
escaping, is forced through the exhaust pipe, 
which also terminates in the reservoir. 

I claim as original the construction and 
arrangement of the plates, cylinders, co 
lumns, and valves ; and the application of 
steam direct to operate a pump, as connected 
with the regulating principle derived from 
the descent of the steam pipe to the water 
line as above described. 

RUFUS PORTBK. 

Supplemental Report of the Seventh Annual 
Fair of the American Institute, 

The managers, anxious to do exact justice 
to the exhibitors, and to correct any errors 
that may have occurred in the confusion in- 
cident to a public exhibition, where more 
than five thousand articles were presented, 
have deemed it proper to make a supple- 
mental report. They have been induced to 
do this, partly in consequence of certain 
facts having been brought to theif knowledge 
since the exhibition, which, if known, would 
have varied their award. The extent of the 
fabrication of certain other articles of great 
utility, and of general consumption, demand 
a more pointed public notice than was given 
in the original report. They are satisfied of 
this, also, partly from information obtained 
since the exhibition, as well as from a care- 
ful review of the reports of the judges. 

The case of incorruptible artificial teeth 
will first be noticed. 

When the judges on these articles first 
met and reported, specimens from only two 
exhibitors had arrived. Afterwards, S. W. 
Stockton brought other Specimens, and 
challenged competition. The successful 
competitor in the first instance consented to 
enter the list of competition again, and there- 
by waived the advantage he had acquired by 
the decision of the judges at their first meet- 
ing. At their second examination, the de. 
cision was ur;animous in favor of Stock- 
ton's specimens. But the fact of this mu- 
tual agreement, and the waiving on the part 
of the party interested in the first decision 
of the judges, not having been positively 
ascertained, no notice was taken by the 
managers of either decision in the awarding 
of premiums. But the judges having subse- 
quently certified that the last examination 
was with the consent and approbation of the 
successful competitor in the first instance, 
the managers have deemed it due to Mr. 
Stockton that he should be noticed ; they 
therefore award to S. W. Stockton, of Phi- 
ladelphia, a silver medal, for the best speci- 
men of highly perfected incorruptible artifi- 
cial teeth. And inasmuch as J. Plantou 6c 
Sons, of Philadelphia, exhibited the second 
best specimens, at both examinations, the 
managers award to them a diploma. 

The managers have carefully examined 
into the extent and importance of the manu-. 
facture of watch dials, by Mullen 6i Acker- 
man, No. 101 Warren street, city of New- 
York. The accuracy and elegance of the 
workmanship, the facility with which they 
can be multiplied, the great demand they 
are competent to supply, and the saving ef- 



fected for the consumers, entitle them, in 
the opinion of the managers, to a gold me- 
dal, in lieu of the silver medal heretofore an- 
nounced, as the ** reward of skill and inge- 
nuity for the manufacture of gold watch 
dials." 

And the managers also award to Mullen 
di^ Ackerman, a diploma, for handsome spe- 
cimens of filagree jewelry. 

Mr. ' T. Fossard's specimen of blue dye, 
the committee deem important. A cheap 
substitute for indigo would be of incalculable 
value; and the examinations the specimen 
underwent have made a favorable impression 
on the minds of the managers. They there- 
fore did not hesitate to award him a diplomii. 

Matthias Ludlum, a journeyman mechanic, 
produced a beautiful brass tea-kettle and 
heater, which were made, by the consent of 
his employer, expressly for the Fair. They 
were exhibited in the name of D. E. Dela- 
van, who, for these and other articles taken 
by him to the Fair, received a silver medal. 
Mr. Ludlum has since applied, and claimed 
the premium. It is desirable that the re- 
wards of the Institute should, as far as pos- 
sible, reach the ingenious producer, where 
he is brought to a knowledge of the Institute. 
The managers, therefore, in accordance 
with the desire to reward obscure merit, 
award to Matthias Ludlum a silver medal, 
for a beautiful brass tea-kettle and heater. 

Choice specimens of turned tool handles 
were exhibited by N. Cowenhoven. Mr. C.'s 
manufactured tools aire sold extensively in 
this city ; he is entirely self-taught, and de- 
serves a public notice for his ingenuity. The 
managers award to him a silver medal. 

The managers also award to Alfred Wil. 
lard^ of Boston, a diploma for shell worked 
combs, elegantly carved. 

To Francis Smith, for brass shovel and 
tongs, made by him,yaiid delivered by Mr. 
Delavan at the Fair, the managers awarj a 
diploma. 

They also award to Geo. Bird a diploma 
for imitation mouldings. 

Miss Sarah Seager, 233 Thompson street, 
is entitled to praise for a handsome flower, 
piece, painted in oil. The managers award 
her a diploma. 

Specimens of cut and pressed glass from 
the Union Glass Company, Philadelphia, 
were worthy of commendation. 

Post's hamc collar block has met with 
much comrpendation. 

Robert Fazon's improved cooking stove 
has also been highly approved ; sold' at No. 
Id Bowery. A diploma is awarded him. 

James Van Dyke, Brooklyn, Long Island, 
exhibited samples of^ excellent mustard made 
by him. It is hoped, as an American article, 
it will find favor with American consumers. 

Messrs. K. 6l T. Fairbanks exhibited their 
patent portable scales, which are a conveni- 
ent and excellent article — for which a diploma 
was awarded. A specimen model may be 
seen at the office of the InsliUite, No'. 41 
Cortlandt street. 

T. W. Clisby, No. 12 Tenth street, exhibit- 
ed an ingenious architectural engraving of 
the Ionic capital of the temple of llyssus, as 
described by the inventor. The illustral^iis 
profess to shew the centres of the spiral 
scrawls of the volute, and to prove that they 
accord with mathematical principles. The 
engraving may be seen at N«. 41 Courtlandt 
street. 

A specimen of Asiatic marble, of the 



Breccia species, imported in its rough state, 
hewed and polished in this city*-a beautifitl 
article. Exhibited by Warren Gould. A di- 
ploma. 

The managers have already granted to 
Obadiah Parker a gold medal for his artifi- 
cial stone, and for. the purpose of enabling 
him to make more public his discovery, they 
have, at his request, also awarded him a di- 
ploma. 

To Charles Edwin Ely is also awarded a 
diploma fpr a finished specimen of omament- 
al writing engraving. 

The ifianagers award . to Kutz 6t Adanw, 
No. 300 Broadway, manufacturers of rules, 
mathematical instrun^ents, dec, a silver me- 
dal, for two drafting scales, and two engi- 
neer shding rules : specimens exhibiting greai 
skill, accuracy, and elegance. An accom- 
panying explanatory book shows the afjpliea- 
tion of the different rules to multiplication, 
division, rule of three, tables of the areas 
and circumferences of circles, mensuratioD 
of superficies and soUds, weighing of me- 
tals, dec. : a happy illustration of mental la- 
bor saving. They may be seen at the Li- 
brary of the Institute, 41 Cortlandt street. 

The managers, in accordance with the 
wishes of the Denny Manufacturing Com. 
pany, and deeming the progress of the ma- 
nufacture of the kind of articles exhibited 
by them of national importance, award to 
the said Company for their specimens of su- 
perfine black and blue broadcloths, in lieu 
of a goldinedal, a silver pitcher. 

The fanlight of T.Thomas — ^vitrified glass, 
displaying the American arms surrounded by 
the stars of the 13 States within a tri-colored 
border — deserves particular commendation 
for elegance of execution. The long lost 
but beautiful art of staining glass is revived 
and executed in New- York with a degree of 
perfection not surpassed perhaps by any of 
those relics of former times that have reached 
us. Mr. Thomas's specimen may be exa- 
mined at No. 41 Cortlandt street. 

■Pill aB>»B<B_i III ,1 ^^i^^_^__^^ 

MiacdUaneSy Foreign and Domestic. 
[Continued fi-pm page 676.] 

12. Carrageen, or Irish Moss, — jChondrus 
crispus, Lyngbve, Hydropt. Dan. p. 15, c. 4. 
Greville, AlgK Brit. p. 129, 1. 15. Sphaerocbc- 
cus crispus, Agardh, 8p. Alg. 1. p. 256. Fncas 
crispus, Lin. Syst. Nat. ii. p. 718. Turn. Hjst. 
Fuc. p. 216-7. 

This moss is cominon on rocks and stones, 
alonff the coast of Europe ; it is also a native of 
the United S^tates. A very variable species, 
but easily recognized when the eye is accus- 
tomed to It. The genus Chondrus belongs to the 
order Florideie of the (preat natural family of 
the AlgfB. All the species have a cartilaginous 
frond, which is flat, without nerves, dichoto. 
mous, dilated at the extremity, and of a livid 
reddish color ; the fructification consists of 
scattered capsules, mostly immersed in the 
frond, rarely pedicellate ; seeds minute, round- 
ed.* 

This moss, abounding on the southern and 
western coasts of Ireland, has been use4 by 
house painters for sizing ; it has likewise been 
highly esteemed by the mhabitants as a dietetic 
remedy for various diseases, more especially 
for consumption, dysentery, rickets, scrofula* 
and affections of the kidneys and bladder. Dis- 
solved by being boiled in water, a thick jelly is 
produced, more pure and agreeable than that 
procured from any other vegetable, whieh ie 
found to agree better with the stomach than 
any prepared from animal subetanees. Its 
chemical composition appears to me, as far as 



* I am indebted to Dr. John Torrey, Ibr the 
tkm of tbe bdanical deacription. 
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I have been able to trace it, of very considera- 
ble importance ; the jelly formed by dissolving 
it in hot water is not only composed of starch, 
but contains a large proportion of pectic acid ; 
a considerable quantity of sulphur, and some 
chlorine and bromine, and another acid com- 
bined with lime, have been discovered, — -jthe lat- 
ter proves to be the oxalic acid. 

Neidier the fungic nor boleUc nor lichenic 
acids could be detected, and the existence of 
iodine I have not been able as yet to detect. By 
extracting the pectic acid with caustic potassa, 
I found the moss taken up and altogether dis- 
solved ; and afVer treating the gelatinous mass 
with chloride of calcium, muriatic acid, and ap- 
plying alcohol to separate the acid, at least 0*6 
of this last was the result. 

By reducing the moss to. coal and dissolving 
it in water, sulphuretted hydrogen gas was 
evolved very abundantly ; protoxide of iron, 
subcarbonate of potassa, diluted sulphuric acid, 
and lime water, gave copious precipitate^. 

The chemical characters pf this moss are 
too interesting to be considered as completely 
determined by the few superficial experiments 
undertaken to discover its properties, especial- 
ly as they were made at a time when 1 have 
Men continuaUy interrupted by an attention to 
ihe duties of my profession, and I consider 
them as having been undertaken more for the 
satisfaction of my Curiosity, than as lending to 
a complete and scientific investigation of' such 
an invaluable medicai substance as carrageen, 
but I hope to be able very shortly to develope 
with more accuracy the entire composition of 
this singular moss. ^ 

The carrageen seems to possess qualities 
simUar to the Iceland moss, which, according 
to Berzelius' last analysis, (a master-piece in 
every respect,) consists in 100 parts of 3*6 sy- 
rup, 1*9 bitartrate of potassa,. tartrate and some 
phosphate of lime, 3*0 bitter principle, 1-6 green 
wax, 3*7 gum, 7*0 coloring matter, like extract, 
44*6 lichen starch, 36*2 starch-like matter ; but 
carrageen is without bitter principle, contains 
nothing but soluble matter, and the quantity of 
nutritious jelly produced by a small portion of 
it gives it the most indisputable preference. It 
was first introduced by Dr. Reece, whoconsid- 
ered it a most important article of food for in- 
▼aUds, and Doctors Sulby, O'Reilly, and Sir 
Henry Halford, speak of the earrap^een as tlie 
most nutritious article of food fur delicate and 
weakly children. In this respect it is certainly 
superior to arrow root, sago, &;c., beinc more 
highly nutritious, easy of digestion, and pleas- 
ing to the taste. 

Prepared with warm mUk and sweetened, it 
is most particularly recommended as a break- 
fast for consumptive patients. 

Decoction of moss, made by boiling half an 
ounce clear moss in a pint ana a half of water 
or milk until reduced to a pint, is recommended 
as food for children afiected with scrofulous or| 
rickety diseases, for such as are delicate and 
weakly, and for infimts. 

There are some printed directions for the man- 
ner o(^ using the carrageen, moss for medicinal 
and culinary purposes, accompanying some 
imported from England, from which I shall 
maxe here an extract. 

DirectioTufor using the Moss medtcinally. — 
Steep a quarter of an ounce of moss in cold 
water for a few minutes-^then withdraw it, 
(shaking the water out of each sprig,) and boil 
it in a ^uart of new or unskimmed milk, until 
it attains the consistence of warm jelly — strain 
and sweeteki it to the taste with white sugar or 
honey, or, if convenient, with candied Erynffo 
root ; should milk disagree with the stomach, 
the same portion of water may be used instead. 
The decoction made with milk is recommend- 
ed for breakfast for consumptive patients i and 
with water will be found a most ameable kind 
of nourishment, taken at intervals during the 
day, the flavor being varied with lemon-juice 
or peel, Seville orange juice, cinnamon, or wine 
of any sort most congenial to the taste. 

The decoction in water is also t^en for the 
Telief of cough at any time in the course of the 



day, when it is troublesoine, and it is for this 
purpose simply sweetened with honey. 

In dysentery, the decoction, either in milk or 
water, may be administered with equal advan- 
tage, and m addition to the sweetening matter, 
ir a tea-spoonful of the tincture of rhatany be 
mixed with each cup^ of it, tene will thereby 
be given to the intestines, at the same time that 
nourishment will be conveyed to the system, 
and irritation prevented— a large tea-cupful of 
the decoction may be taken three or four times 
a. day. 

As a pleasant strengtheniuff food, boiled with 
milk and strained, wiOi the addition of a little 
sugar, it is unrivalled for infants. Persons 
take it in this way for breakfalit or supper, with 
the happiest effect, who are sustaining an at- 
tack ot the cholera. 

Culinary Directions, — To make Blanche- 
Mange : tai&e half an ounce of moss, and hav- 
ing cleansed it by the process above described 
boil it in a pint and half new milk, until it is re- 
duced to a proper thickness to retain its shapne ; 
to be sweetened and flavored with lemon, white 
wine, oT^any thing to suit the palate. 

To make Orange, Lemon, or Savory Jellies : 
use a jBimilar process, substituting water for 
milk-^add lemon, orange, herbs, &c. according 
to taste. 

To make White Soup : dissolve in water, af- 
terwards add the usual ingredients. 

It Quly remains to state, that the Carrageen, 
or Irish Moss, as a domestic article, is peculiar* 
1y interesting ; it is the l>est thickener of milk 
broths, &>c., makes excellent jellies, and for 
Blanche-Man^e is equal to most expensive in* 
gredients, whilst the cost is eomparatively no. 
thing ; it may be used instead of isinglass, jel- 
lies, 6^0. 

13. OH of Capaiva as a test /or Ike purittf 
of the sulphuric ether. — ^If ether la notfuUy de. 
prived of water and alcohol,. it forms when u. 
nited with oil of copaiva an emulsion without 
dissolving it completely, whereas it is soluble 
when pure, in every proportion. 

14. Discharge of the stain ofindelihU ivk^ 
by corrosive suSlimate. — Dr. John Dickson, of 
South Carolina, in a letter to the editor, dated 
October 24, 1633, states that Mrs. Dickson had 
accidentally observed the discharge by corro- 
sive sublimate from a handkerchief of the color 
produced by the nitrate of silver, and it was 
soon found that the same efleet was produced 
upon linen, cotton, and the human skin. On the 
cloth"' the stain partially re-appeared after 
washing, but on the skin it did not return. 

The following circumstances led to Mrs. 
Dickson's observation : a weak solution of ni. 
trate of silver, (warmly recommended in Bber- 
le's Practice,) was used as a lotion in treating 
some cases of erysipelas ; its power of produ- 
cing a dark tint was well known to Dr. D., but 
as no caution is given in the above work, it was 
presumed that no 9uch consequence would fol- 
low from usin^ so weak a solution : but Dr. D. 
had the mortification to find the effect pro- 
duced, and a solution of corrosive sublimate was 
then successfully applied to remove the stain 
produced by nitrate of silver. The follovring 
suggestions are made by Dr. D. : 

1. Not to use the nitrate on the face at all, 
especially in the case of females. 

2. To take care that the solution reach only 
the portions of the surface that are in a state of 
erysipelatous inflammation, since tliere is rea- 
son to believe that it is less likely to Bit in the 
inflamed part, and, at any rate, vesication, des- 
quamation, or absorption will soon remove the 
skin and stain togetner in the diseased surface, 
while this will not hapnen so soon in the healthy 
portion. Of course this ie not of so much im- 
portance in parts habitually covered by the 
dress. 

3. To have the parts to which the nitrate is 
applied protected irom the light during the use 
of it. 

4. To wash away the solution before it dries 



* ii is not specified what cloth is intended, but it is pre- 
sumed that it IS the fibre of A« Moen and cotton. 



in the least from the fingers, &c. dipped in it ih 
making the application. This may be done in 
common clean water, and if not eflrectually done 
in that, it may be certainly done in a w!eak sop 
lution of corrosive sublimate, as appears firom 
our experience. 

Crystaeline Lknses. — Sir David Brew. 
ster, a very distinguished writer on the sci- 
ence of optics, is desirous of procuring 
crystalline lenses, or, in other words, magni- 
fying glasses of the eyes of American ani- 
mals. Put the entire eye into a well corked 
and sealed bottle of spirit, or take the lens 
from the globe, and throw it for a few mi- 
nutes only into boiling water. When taken 
out, dry it and wrap it in paper, writing upon 
it the name of the animal to which it be- 
longed, — [Scientific Tracts.] 

. Fsoos.— On exposing frogs to the tempe- 
rature of 0^ cent. 82*^ Fahr., in humid air, 
in order to suppress perspiration by evapora- 
tion, they lost by transudation, in dififerent 
experiments, th^ thirtieth, part of their 
weight. Transudation is more abundant in 
these reptiles than in- man, though the latter 
may be placed in circumstances much more 
favorable. — [Ibid. ] 

Animal Powsa.-r-Dupin states, that the ani- 
mal power in Great Britain is eleven times aa 
ipreat as the manual power, while in France it 
IS only four times as great. 

The following is the number of horses for 
every 1000 inhabitants in the countries men- 
tioned. Hanover, 103 ; Sweden, 145 ; Canton 
de Yaud, in Switzeriand, 140 ; Oreat Britain, 
100 ; Prussia, six Provinces, 95 ; France, 70^—* 
[Quar. Jour, of Agr.] 

Mbthod or Building Chimnbts that will 
NOT Smoke.^ — Contract the space immediately 
over the fire, so you may be sure of the air b^ 
ing well heated there ; this will ensure a cur- 
rent upwards. All chimneys should be care- 
fully built, and every joint well filled with mor- 
tar, so as prevent communication in case of 
fire. — [Dr. Thomas Cooper.] 

Fbathke Beds. — ^The want of feathers is 
altogether artificial, arising from a disregard of 
the physical and moral well-being of infanta 
and children ; and he who has the good fortune 
never to have been accustomed to a feather 
bed, will never in health need or desire one, 
nor in sickness, except in cases of great morbid 
irritation, or excessive sensibility, or some dis- 
ease in which the pressure of a firm or elastic 
substance might occasion pain. Bujt when a 
rational regara to the preservation of health 
shall pervade the community, feathers will no 
more DC used without necessity, or medical ad. 
vice, than ardent spirits will be swallowed with- 
out the same necessity or advice. The physi- 
cian has frequent occasion to see persons who 
are heated, sweated, and enfeebled, \>y sleeping 
on feathers, as if from a fit of sickness, enerva- 
ted, dispirited, relaxed, and iniserable. — [Med. 
Intel.) 

Cveb roa Weak Eyes. — ^Take a small himp 
of white copperas, say about the size of a pea ; 
put it in a small phial, holding about two 
ounces of water : carry this in the pocket, and 
occasionally taking out the cork, turn the phial 
upon the finger's end, and thus bathe th« eie s. 
This will positively dflfect a real cure in a short 
time. 

Potato Starch. — ^Let the potato be taken 
and grated down to a pulp, and the pulp placed 
upon a fine sieve, and water made to pass 
through it; the water will be found to have 
carried ofiT with it an infinite number of partacles, 
which it will aAerwards deposit in the ff^rm of 
white powder, separable by deeantatigii, which 
powder is starch, possessing all the ^sMntial 
properties of wheaten starch. — [Loudon.] 




AIMUBRICAN RAILROAi) JOURNAIi, AND 



IxtottTAMT Invbhtion.— -We have just 
seea the model of a vessel, constructed on 
the pritfdiple of a steam packet, propelled 
by paddles, but, from its peculiar mechao- 
ism, it pooiplately supersedes the necessity 
of steam. The given power is communica- 
ted by foui" devolving sails, (gigot shape,) 
placed , over the centre of the boat, which 
ftr6 acted upon by the wind from any point 
Whatever, without in the least interrupting 
the progress of the vessel. The serious 
consequences often, arising from the effects 
of midkien squalls are hereby completely ob- 
viated, from the accelerated horizontal ac 
tion which tJie sails acquired, one counter- 
acting the weight of the other in a direct 
ratio. This invention will also be of infi- 
nite utility in the construction of mills used 
in every description of manufacture. In 
fact^ we deem it one of the most important 
discoveries of modem times. The inventor, 
Mr. John Willis, of whose ti^lent and genius 
we have often spoken, intends takins out a 
patent for the discovery. — [Wexford Inde- 
pendent.] 

Teleobaph Sgibncb. — The increasing 
utilfty of this very interesting science has 
become a subject of considerabTe notoriety. 
From an authenticated statement of the 
annual reports of the establishment at the 
observatory on Central wharfi in this city, 
the following^ results are communicated for 
the infoi'mation of its numerous patrons. 

. . . T99 

... 897 
... 923 
. . . 1010 
... 1309 
... 1435 
. . . 1583 
... 1809 
. . . 1856 
. . . 198S 
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TVild miiiilMr adnomiced by telegraph, ... 
We understand that, during the above period, 
fifteen hundred sail of vessels, including the 
govenunent vessels of war and. the revenue 
cuUerSy have adopted the use of the tele- 
graph flags. — [Scientific Tracts.] 

■ m I » 1 .■! 1 Ill ■ 11 ■ i I I 11 • II 

Lavs OP Science. — A distinguished Eng 
lish missionary, located in India, has such an 
ardent love of botany, (though it wpuld seem 
fron) the volumes of learned translations he 
has nmde, that ho had no time for any other 
employment,) that bis garden is enriched 
with: (Bvery plant and tree that can be made 
to grow in India. It is still more remarka 
ble, that he can readily call each one by 
its appropriate technical name. His house 
is fitted up with shelves, on which are plants, 
minerals, shells, and groups of cages filled 
with living birds. — [Ibid.] 

RuiNB or AraxEs. — It was in this very 
ancient city, then in the meridian of its arch 
itectural splendor, and the pride of Persia, that 
Alexander and his Greeks sung, and danced, 
and revelled. At the present moment, the 
massive ruins only faintly express its former 
grandeur and magnificence. Martyn, the 
missionary, the last visitor whose remarks we 
have consqltedt says, " I saw no appearance 
of g^imd design any where. The chapiters 
of tbs coluoiua were almost as long as the 
shaft«» though they are not so represented in 
Niebiihr's plates ; and the mean little pas- 
sages into the square court or room, or what- 
6ver else it was, make it very evident that the 
taste of the Orientals was the same 3000 
years ago that it is bow. '^•— [Ibid.] 



LITERARY NOTICES. 

Defence of the Rsvolutiomaey Hibtory of 
North C^ReuNA from tub ABrER»loNg of Mr. Jef. 
FBESOM : bjr Jo. Seawcll Johib, •/ Sko^oOt N» C, 1 
vol. ifottofi, Chab. Bowsm} R^leighf N, C, Tor. 
MBR Sl Uuohbb ; for Bale in JVeio York by D. Ap* 
pLBTON it Co. — Thongh unfortunmte for the faoe 
of Mr. JefTerBon, it ia fortunate for. the clause of 
Truth, that the papera of that ** Patriarch of the De. 
mocf aoy^-^aa he ia Booietimee atyled-^fell iato the 
handa of a descendant who felt himBelf bound or im. 
pellet to publish them in exttnm^ withtftat enllinir and 
without any attempt to reconcile, what indeed ia ut- 
terly icreconcileable, their discrepancies and contra- 
dictions. 

The signal vindication by Msjor /f. Xee, of his 
father's name from the **a8perBions'*of Mr. J^ffer. 
son, and his Buocessfbl carrying of the war into the 
enemy^s country, was the first in the series of mark* 
iof ])ubUcatiooB called forth by the four volumes of 
the writings of Thomas JefferBon-~other8 followed ; 
aad we have now before us another able refutation 
of one of Mr. J.'s aweeping denunciations of rival 
ooBteroporary politicians. 

Tn the year 1819, John Adams enclosed to Mr. 
ifeirerson an extract from a Salem paper, purporting 
to give* aa then recently discovered in North Caroli- 
na*. the copy of a •* Declaration of Independence" 
adopted by Mecklenburg county, in that State, on the 
20th May, 1775-^more than a year before that adop. 
ted by CoogreBs^-'-and called his attention to it as a 
most able paper, expressing his surpriie and regret, 
at the same time, that it had not been known to him 
before. 

w 

In reply, Mr. Jefierson treats this paper, which 
Mr« AdamB evidently deemed genuinei as ■* spuri- 
ooB**— aaatmilateB it lo some absurd qnfae abont ** a 
voleano** said to have bh>ken oat in North Carolina ; 
and, moreover, speaks disparagingly of Mr. Hooper, 
and other Delegates from North Carolina, in the Con- 
tinental Coiigreas, whose exertions are commended 
in the said Declaration. Upon this him speaks Mr. 
Jone#-m worthy eon of so honeat and patriotic a 
State as North Carolina— *«nd we may say with en- 
tire truth, that he does most BttccessfuHy illustrate 
the unquestionable claims of his native State, of many 
of iu individual sons, and of Mr. Hooper in par- 
ticular-— to the.gratitnde and a«lmiration of the Union 
for their untiring aervices at every period ef the Re- 
volationary war. to the common cause. 

As to the authenticity of the Meeklenbnrg Decla- 
ration, it is put beyonjd all doubt, by the evidence ad 
dnced. We have not room for even a summary of 
this evidence ; and must, therefore, content ourselves 
with repeating ihat it aeems to us eomeluoioe, and 
with referring those who desire to see for them- 
Belvee, as indeed we would all who interest them, 
selves in authentic American History, to the volume 
of Mr. Jones. 

One single link in the chain of proof we will 
give — and then publish the declaration itself. — 
Gov. Martin, when flying from North Carolina, and 
whlla on board ahip m Cape Fear river, issued, 
on 8th Angust, 1775, a royal proclamation de. 
noonciBg the revolutionory proceedings in North- 
Carolina, from which the following is an extract. 

*' And whereaa I have also seen a roost infanyoua 
publication in the Cape Fear Mttcwp^ importinir to 
be resolves of a set of people styling iheraselves a 
Committee for the County of Mecklenburg, most 
traitoroaaly declaring the entire diasolution of the 
laws, government, and constitution of this country, 
and setting up a system of rule and regulation re. 

gugnant to the laws, and subversive of His Majesty's 
lovemment.'* 

This distinat rcferinaa should of itself be deem* 



ed deciaiv^—but there are many other proofa of 
the autheotieiiy of the following— 

Trb Mbcklbmboro Dbolaeatiom of IwDimw 
DBNOE.— (30th of May, 1775.>-^* That whoaoorver 
directly or indirectly abate, or in any way, fefm» «v 
manner, countenaneea the unchartered and dBiic«r* 
oua invaaioa of oor rightai aa claianed by great Bri- 
tain, ia anonemv to thia country, to America, mud to 
the inherent and unalienable nght^ of man. . 

"That we, the citiEcnp of Medtlenlturg CQuaQr. 
do hereby dissolve the political bands, whjjch; havo 
connected us with the Mother Country, arid hereby 
absolve ourselvea from all allegience to ^e BriUeh 
Crown, and abjure all political ieonneefion, 'eoot#«ec« 
or association with thirt nation, who have wehcenly 
trampled on our rights and libertieB, and inlwiiiBfily 
shed the Mood ef AoMriete patriocv at Lezinicteii* 

** That we do hereby deelara onraelvea •« free end 
independent people;— «are,«nd ef right ought to be, 
a sovereign and eelf.governiiig aeeoeiation, eeder ilie 
control of no power,, other than that of our God, eiid 
the general goverqment of the Qongreta $r— to iiie 
maintenance of which independence, we solemnly 
pledge to each other, our mutual co-OperaiioDt eer 
livtOf ourfortvnet, and our moot oacred honor, 

"That aa we acknowledge the existence and eon. 
trol of no law nor legal officer, civil or military, withni 
this county, we do hereby ordain and adopt aa a rmie 
of life, ail, each* end every ef onr former lews ; 
wherein, nevenbeleee, the Crown of Great Britain 
never can be oonaidered aa iioldiiig righu, pmi- 
leges, immunitiea, or emkority therein: 

"I'hat it ia tether deereed« ihet.all, .eaeh. ead 
every military officer in thie ceoMj, ia hereby reiik 
stated in hia former coinnand and attthohty^ he aek 
ing conformably to these regulations. And ihet;. 
every member preaent of tbie delegation shall henee- 
forth be a civil officer, via. a Justice of the Feaecj 
in the character of a Commitiee.man, to issue pro- 
cess, hear, and determine all matters of controversy, 
according to said adopted laws; and to preaerve 
peace, union, and harmony in Baid county ; and te 
use every exertion to spread the love of ceoBtry and 
fire of freedom throughont America, onitt a more 
general and organised government be eatabliahed in 
this province. 

** AnkHkU AiAzaxDin, •CAeiraMn. 

' John McKxrrv ALBZAiceBBt Soerotmry. • 



"Ephraim Brevard 
HeeekiahJ.BaJch 
John Phifer 
James Harris 
William Kennon 
John Ford 
Richard Barry 
Henry Downe 
£28ra Alexander 
Neil Morrieoo 
John Flenniken 
John DavidBon 



William Graham 

JohnQueanr 
Hezekisih Alexander . 
Adam Alexander 
Charles Alexander 
Zaccheus Wilson, een. 
Waightstfll Avery 
Benjamin Patton 
Matthew McClure 
Robert Irwin 
David Reese 
Richard Herria. een. 
Thomaa Polk." 

No one can read this declnration withont adnsira- 
tioB for the boldness, which at that early period — 
when even the most zealona oppori^nta of Britieh 
oppression, looked only to meaaures that might in 
duce England to do juatice to her colonies, end 
dreamed not of absolote Independenoe— prompted 
these reaolate North Caroltniana, to throw away the 
scabbard, and go at once for Natienai Indepen- 
dence. 

Neither can any one read it, with a recollec- 
tion of the language of that Declaration which 
more than a year afterwards was penned by Mr. 
Jefferson — without a strong conviction that he had 
seen this document, that it had furniahed Urn 
with tome of the strongeat ideas, and happieet ex. 
pteaaions of his draft — and that it was. iherefeie, s 
calcnlation of selfish policy, and in drder to eon- 
ceal unacknowledged obligationa that in hia letter 
to Mr. Adama, he treated the whole thing as a 
quia. 

The reason why thia Mecklenburg DacUutation 

doea not appear ameog the arehivea of Ceogiesib 

ia thus simply exptiincd in a MS. Jonmhlef the 

Rev. Henry Huntei^— who, at the period in qikee. 

tion, was, as he recCrds himself, twenty yeal^ 

old— and a spectator of the proceedings, on the day 

the Meeklenbnrg Declaration was adoptedt 

•• A copy,** Bays Mr* IPa. JonmaU *■ of theae 
tranttBaotts #ai df iwti off aiid giten in ehalte ^ 
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Capt. Jack, than of Charlotte, tiiat he ahouid pre- 
•eat them to Congteaa, then ia.aeaaion, ia Phila* 
delpUa. » • • • • * * On the reiurn of 
Capt. Jick, he reported that Gongreaa individual. 
IVf mttfufetted their entire mpproHation of the eon- 
iuet ef tkt Mecklenburg Citixene, but deemed it 
jrremmture fa lay them ojfeiaUy be/on the Houee.** 

We muat here close our notice of thla book, 
whioh» tiMmgh certainly inartificial in ita arrange- 
menta and toptea, in wfai^h reapecta it might be ini. 
prored, ia very intereating to all who deaire to eee 
the truth told in Ameriean hiatory. 

JotfUIAL QV A RaaiUBlfOB IN CniNA, AND THK 

NuoHBoniNO CouNTniBa, FaoM 18S9 to 1833. By 
Pavid Abbbl, a Mimeter of the Brformed Dutch 
Church in North America. 1 toI. Near York: 
LBAvrrr, Lobd Sl Co. — Though wanting in the in- 
tereat and personal adfentnre which render. Guto- 
U^M volume so attractive, thia record of scenes 
passed somewhat amid the same peoplea, and with 
the same pioua motives ia not without its merits. 
Much of it ia given from the peraonal observation of 
the writer: other portiona are compiled from authen. 
tic worka and accurate information. 

We had marked aeveral extraotat but we find our 
limits will not adnait them. The (fo ua) new and 
enrieua (act ia atated, in apeakiag of the different 
creeda of Chlnat that the Buddhiete^ whoae doc 
triiiea came from India, made theniaelvea the pre. 
vailing aect 6y the eirculaiion of traete. It ia thua 
that both Trudi and Error adopt the same meana of 
propagation. 

Thb WoBDa Of A Bblibveb : by the Abh^ de la 

MewMU> Translated by the Rev. Dr. Hawks. New 

York :.Ciuai.Ba Db Bbbb. — We have had a glimpse 

in advance, of ihia publication, about to appear, and 

give onr readera a foretaate of it, which will aatisfy 

them, that if eloquent in the original, it ia nut the 

leaa ao in the tranalation. 

" The Abb^ de la Mennaio ia a Catholic clergyman, 

politically a devoted adherent of the Bourbone at the 

, reatoraiion, but now an anti'PhUippiete, and not 

far from a Republican. The following ia one of his 
visiona : 

Hbabkbn I Tell me whence oometh this confuaed, 
indiatinot, and atrange noiae, which ia heard on every 
aide? 

Plabd thy hand upon the earth, and tell me why 
aha trembleth. 

A myetetipua aomething ia abroad in the world. 
It ia a work of God. 

la not every one in ezpeetation 7 - la there a heart 
which doea not throb 7 

Son of humi go up to the high placea; any 
what aeeal thou 7 

I aee in the horizon a dark ciuud, Iringed with a 
glare, Hke 4he. reflection of a oonflagraiion. 

Son of man 1 what aeeat thou now 7 

I aee the aea lifting up her wa:vee ; — ^1 aee the 
mountain topa tiemble. 

I aee the rivers change their couraes ; I see the 
hills totter ; — they Call, and entomb the valleys. 

All trttnUea, all ia in motion, all ukea a new 
aapeec. 

Son of man ! what aeeat thou now 7 

1 aee elouda of duat in the diatance : they move Vbr 
and fro; they strike-*tbey mingle— 4hey unite. — 
They pass over the oities :— they are paaaed : — noth^ 
ing remaina but the naked plain. 

I aee the people riae in tumult ; I see kings grow 
pale beneath their diadems. War ia among them* 
war even unto death. 

1 aee one throng 1 aee two thrones broken in 
piecea, the people scatter the fragmenta over the 
earth. ^ 

1 aee Ji people fightiihg, aa the archangel Michael 
fought with Satan. Their blows are terrible. But 
the neopleieve naaed, while their enemy ia clad in 
thick nraaon 

Oh God \ he falla, he ia smitten to death. No:— > 
he ia only wounded. Mary, the Virgin Mother^ 
wrspa h^ in her mantle ; she smiles on .him, and 
withdraws him for a time from the battle. 

I aee another people suuggle vrithoui ceaaing ; 

from time to time thev gather new strength in the 

struggle. This people have the mark of Chriat up» 

on the heart. •- * 

lMeatliird|ieopleittp«)ii lirhoitf aiJr kings tttve 



placed their feet : and at each movement of this 
people, six daggera are buried in their throat. 

I see upon a vaat edifice, high in the heave na, a 
croaa acareely dieitnguiehable, for it is shrouded 
with a black veil. 

Son of man ! what ae'eat thoo now 7 

I aee the Eaat in trouble. Me bebolda hia ancient 
palacea crumbling into mine, hia venerable temples 
falling into dust, and he raiaea his eyea aa it were 
in aeareh of other grandeur and another God. • 

I aee, towards the Weati a woman with a lofty 
look and aerene countenance; aha tracee with a 
firm hand a light funow. and wherever her plongh- 
ehare paasea, X aee generations of men ariae, wha 
invoke he.r in their prayers, and bleia her in their 
hymua.* 

I see, in the North, men who have no vital warmth 
remaining, aave in the head ; it makes them giddy ; 
but Chriat touchee them with the croaa, and the 
heart begins again to beat. - 

1 aee, at the South, a race of men oppressed with 
some ottknowmenrse ; a heavy yoke bows them down, 
thoy walk stooping, but Chriat touches them with 
his cross and they atand upright. 

SoQ of man ! what seest thou now 7 

He anawera not ; let us cry again. 

Son of man ! what aeeat thou 7 

I see Satan fleeing, and Chriat, surrounded by his 
angels, coming to -reign. 

Tub Huncubaok op Naraa Damb ; by Vicroa 
Huoo. Tranalated by Fbbdbbio Shobbbl. 9 vols. 
Cabbt Lba & Blanobabd. — No one can deny ge- 
niaa or originality to thia historical romance ; and 
yet we think it will not genentlly pleaae. It ia too 
antiquarian for ordinary taate. The intimate ae- 
quaintance with, and elaborate deeeriptiona of, ar. 
chitectural details for instance, in regard to the old 
Church of Notre DamCt oscupy a space that will 
seem very barren to the great maaa of American 
readers. But then what a bright and beautiful and 
singular creatien ia la Eemeralda the gypsey girl; 
and how unlike common character, yet true to na. 
ture, is the Archdeacon Claude FroUo ; and what a 
monater, almoat Shakeapearean, ia Qmuimndo the 
belUringer ; and withal how vividly are the feel, 
ings, uages, and reality of the times of Louis XI. 
presented to the eye ? It is decidedly a work of 
genius. 



Thb Rbtioulb, ob Miniatubb Lbzioon of the Eogf 
lish Language ; by Lyman Cobb. Harpers^^-A dic- 
tionary Ibr oeeaetoiial reference ie the only work 

in which a sm&ll (ype is lo be tolerated. It is not a 
book to pave ever, and therefore the oy^o can be but 
little afiected by ita nee, and the emaller and more 
portable it is in siae the more oconvenient ia its use for 
those who have frequent occasion for it. The publica. 
tion before us, though it contains upwards of. eight 
hundred pages, can be put in one*s waistcoat pocket, 
or stowed away in the corner of a lady's workbox, 
like Gulliver in the leticule of Glumdalclitch. It is 
stereotyped in the neateat manner ; and conuina a 
collection of verbal diatinetiona, with occaeional iU 
lustrations, by Mr. Cobb, which alone would be 
worth the price demanded for the whole compilation. 

t 

HlSTOB^^ OF THB RiSB AND PbOOBBSS OF THB AbTB 

OF Dbsiqn m THB Unitbd Statbs : by Wm. Dunlaf,^ 
Vice i'resident of the NaUonal Academy, author of 
the Hiatory of the Ameriean Theatre, &o. Ac. S 
vols., 8vo.— The repntation of Mr. Dunlap as an ar. 
tiat, and his popularity as the author ot one of the 
mo»t entertaining works that ever came from the 
American press— (the intermingling of narrative 
anJ fact, the biographical sketches, criticism, lite, 
rary and dramatic anecdote, and amusing ^eattp of 
all kinda> give this character to the Hiatory of >he 
American Theatre)---fit him above all men living 
for the task he hae here undertaken. In fact, the 
intercourse alone of the venerable author and ar- 
tiat with several generationa of hin profeaaiooal 
breibren, at once mdicatee him aa tlie man to eae^ 



cute a work of the peettUarly charaeteriBtic nature 
of that before ua. 

The preaaure ol matter of more general imeiM 
perhapa than the Review, prevents us from enteriftf 
into a fair examination of theae vokunea Mi^Byt 
but we ahall recur to them more than once have* 
after. In the meantime we may observe, that 
the book being of a permanent eharaete^, and 
one that evory American gentleman ahoulid have in ' 
hia library, Is handaomely prmted witk larfe tftp* 
en royal octavo pngeat ao aa to make in appearanc^i 
aa well aa actual intereat, jnat the kind of wotk that- 
one likea lo open at any time for paaaing emertaitt* 
mentf or to refer to occasionally, aa authority upon 
valuable facta oonneeted with the progreaa of the 
arte of deaign in modem timee. 

Thb Kniokbbbookbb, Vol. 4, No. & 

Thb AiiBBxoANMoirnn.T Maoazinb, Vol. iV. Nd.3. 

We are happy to aee theae rival Magaxinesy which 
were originally atarted nearly at the same time, atill 
keeping their way — in spite of aH pregnoedea that 
one of them muat go down— and competing hononu 
bly for the favor of the public, which we truat ia 
large enough to embrace them both. There ahouid 
certainly, in a eommonity ao great aa tins, be pa» 
tronage enough for twp auch^periodieals; and com* 
petition in thia apeciea of literature ia ae elSMtonl a , 
spur to improvement aa it is in every thing else* 
The number of the Knickerbocker at present before 
us, exhibits a great deal of activity and taate on the 
part of the Editora in getting up a pleaaing melange 
for their readers ; but the American Monthly, with* 
out presenting such a readable variety, contains one 
or two articleaof a higher character than any in the 
Knickerbocker. •' The Fall of Antony,'* for inatanee, 
the laat paper in the latter, ia by a maater hand. The 
editors of the Knickerbocker, however, who have 
received ao much praiae from the daily preaa for 
their rapid improvement of that periodical, aeem d«. 
lermined to merit it, ao fiir aa aecuring the cdntribu. 
tiona of the meet popular writers can enhance the 
value of their Magasine. Among those who have 
contributed to the preeent number, we obaerve the 
namea of Miaa Lealie and Mra. Embury, the old fa 
vorite Percival and the veteran Flint. The pressure 
Of foreign news will not leave ua room to quote, 
though we had already marked aeveral paeaagea for 
extract from the American Monthly, which waa flrat 
received : among- these, *' Sight seeing in Europe" 
is an article which conlaina some practical anggea- 
tiooa, that might be framed and hung up in the cabina 
of our foreign packeta for the edification of the num. 
hers that weekly throng them, bent upon making 
** the grand tour." We shall find room hereafter for 
the animated and claaaio sketch of Tbb Fall or An. 

TONY. + 
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• An alluaion to 4h« United ^tatesi 



[Communioatbd.] 
The Committee appointed by the Lyceum qf Nairn, 
ral History to obtain subscriptions to its stock have 
already disposed of eighty .three sharea, and hope to 
dispose of more. If gentlemen who are inclined to 
promote ihe cause of science and increaae the repu- 
tation of the city, will attentively peruae the adver. 
tjlsement of the Lyceum, they will, it Is confidentljr 
believed and hoped, cheerfully unite in forwarding 
the objects of this excellent institution. It is really 
a disgrace to New York, that the Lyceum baa no 
local habitation of ita own. Philadelphia baa her 
academy of Natural Sciences, the object of whieh ia 
precisely aimliat, and for which a large and omameo 
tal building has been erected emirdy by private aub- 
aeration. Cannot thia city do aa much 7 It ia hoped 
that if the members and friends of the Lyceum will 
exert themselves, the public, soirit of the citiaeBB 
will enable them to erect a suitable building, in whieli 
public lectures may be delivered, aiul their valuable 
collection bo duly arranged, and that they may re- 
commence ihe publication of theirannala, whieh they 
have been obliged to auapeod for want of (unda-r* 
circumstance the more to be regretted, aince they 

tbave on band and are constantly receiving oeminuni. 
cations containing much use fnl and interesting intel. 
ligtpeai 
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AMERICAN RAIIiROAB JOVRNAIi, AND 



Odr ArrAiBs with FiuifCB. — A correipoodent 
Mks with ■«emiDg anxiety, whether he ie to under, 
•tend the Americen ■§ •* enliited lor the war," and at 
approYinf the requeat of the Preeident, that the die 
oration of making repriaali, in certain eonttogeneiea, 
be Toeted bv Congresa in him. We answer to both 
qneatiooa unhesitatingly, no. We are against war 
if it can be avoided with honor — and we are against 
confiding any discretionary power whatever to the 
President. 

Our position on this question is this: We hold 
that fight is on our side throughout— that we have 
been trifled with by France— that it was the doty 
of the President to ezprees strongly, as the M ^s* 
sage doea, the sense entertained by the country, 
of the backwardness of Franoe in fulfilling the tree. 
ty — and to indicate a decided purpose not to permit 
the matter to linger any longer in doubt. 

As to the suggestion of rejwiMils, wo think, and so 
pronounced it in our first remarka on the message 
untimely. Further consideration inducea us to con. 
aider it as inexptdient moreover, as a remedy, even 
in case of further delay ; countervailing duties, com* 
Biercial restrictions or eventual non-intercourse, may 
one or all be domed quite aa operativO on France, 
•nd leaa iiQurioos to this country,than fsprisals which 
could not fail to be mutual. 

[ JVoffi the Courtier dee EtuU Utue of Saturday.] 
li is our custom to accompany with some remarks 
the long translatios of the Annual Measage of the 
President. Hitherto this has been to us an agreeable 
and easy doty, for these addresses always presented 
a true and brilliant picture of the proaperity of a na- 
tion which we delight to look upon as a aecond 
country. Now, however, this is a disagreeable task ; 
and we would gladly be permitted to be silent on the 
delicate quesion raiaed by that part of the Message 
which relatea to France : but under cireumsiances 
where the interests of our fellow-oountrymen are put 
in jeopardy, when uneasiness prevails in all the 
French counting houses, when every one is prepar. 
ing either to stop or check his imporutions, tocoun 
temniid hie orders at the South, and to withdraw 
credits establiahed, we may not give way before the 
diflicnlties of the undertsking, or fear to utter some 
words of opposition to declarations which seem to 
obtain among Americans the assent of all parties. 

We eay, that the acts of the Executive seem to 
meet with general approval ; in fact all the opposi. 
tion papers are vying in praises with those which 
habitually defend all acts of the Government. AU 
ready France and the Cabinet of the Tuilleriea are 
obiecta of attack : but to those who have followed 
*|Peotively the course of the two parties in this 
country, to those who do not judge . altogether by 
appearances, it is obvious that reaaona of policy as 
connected with affairs at home, rather than motives 
of genersl interest, or of conviction, will account 
for the language of menace on the one side, and of 
full approval on the other. The words national 
bono*, — very inappropriately as it seems to us, — 
have been pronounced ; and after that, each party 
haa aought to avoid the possibility of being found in 
osposition to it. 

Yet it may well be asked, how the national honor 
can be compromitted on a question of money — of in- 
demnity—when the Government, acknowledging it. 
aelf the debtor, evinces frankly and fully its dispo 
sition to pay. Certainly we are little in the habit of 
defending the acta of Louis Philip's Government, but 
in this unpleasant affair, there are two points which 
cannot be denied, without the meet complete igno 
raneo of the facts and position of the whole matter : 
and these are, first, that the Cabinet of the Tuile- 
ries has always entertained the most positive pur- 
pose and the liveliest desire of terminating thii dif- 
ference to the satisfaction of the United Statea: 
and aecond, that the Chamber of Deputies only re- 
fused the appropriations becauae they considered 
the amount exaggerated. We repeat, that it implies 
entire ignorance of the general affairs of France, of 
the efforta of thoae who govern, to get out of all dif. 
ficvitles aa fast as they can, and of their prodignliiy 
of the puUie monies, to impute to them in this mau 
tor, an unfavorable disposition, which cannot be in 
any way accounted for. We admit, that inconceiva. 
ble' indiacretions have bisen committed on both sides 
in tho drawing up of this treaty, and in the ex. 
chsiigc of ratifications — ^that the Franch Cabinet 
is chargeable with the greatest want of thought and 



foreaight, in delivenng to the American Minister an 
Act of indemnity which had no value, aince it be- 
longs to the Chambers alone to dispose of the public 
funds. But is the French constitution so little known 
at Waahington, that it ahould not he underatood 
there, that another aanction besides that of Louis 
Philippe was necessary to the Validity of a treaty 7 
Between Statea, aa between tndividuala, in all trans 
actions whether commercial or diplomatic, ia it not 
the firat atep to asoeruin whether he who proposes 
to sign, is suthorixed tP-oign? Suppose the Presi- 
dent of the United States, of his own will and with* 
out authority, ahould aaaume to aurrender Louiaiana 
to Franco by treaty, and that a French Commiaaioner 
ahould prcaent himaelf at New Orleana to take poa- 
session of that State, would the Governor think him- 
aelf obliged to withdraw, or would the American na- 
tion look upon auch a treaty aa valid, because it had 
been made by the Executive 7 Or, without going 
further, what if the American Congresa bad not rati- 
fied the treaty aigned at Paris, would it have been 
valid in the ayea of the American people 7 If thia 
ratification teat eaaontial, can. it be contended that 
that of the Chambera tost not ? Moreover, the cor- 
respondence i»f the American minister in Paris relet* 
ed too much in detail the apprehenc iona 4>f Gen. 8e 
baetiani about the disposition of the Chambera to ad 
here to the treaty, to render the supposition possible 
that the Cabinet at Washington seriously believed in 
the validity of the treaty without that indiapenaable 
formality. Unfortunately, too, aome of these letters in 
prudently published, evinced too plainly the joy of 
unlooked for succeaa, and which had been little anti- 
cipated. Right or wrong, the Chamber of Depuries, 
while admitting the juatice of some indemnity, deem, 
ed 25 millions too much. They must have been very 
thoroughly persuaded of this ; and the reasonings of 
M. Bigfum^ which produced the negative vote, must 
have been very conclusive, to have induced the Cham, 
her Bh far to depart from its habit as' to refuse any 
thing to the Ministry. If they were in error, pains 
should hsve been taken to enlighteii them, for assu. 
redly neither they nor the Government laokfft good 
will. Had thia been done 7 

Without any doubt tbo indemnity would finally 
have been voted — nothing was wanting but an oppor- 
tune moment for preasing it, and that would have oc- 
ourred. But now we venture not to predict the ef- 
fect which the hostile declarations of the Provident 
will produce on the repreeentativeaof the French na- 
tion nor on the governmenu The appearance of men. 
ace to those who suppose themselves actmg atrictly 
within the line of right, ia of too trying e nature for 
the language uaed at Waahington to be without a die* 
aatroua influence upon the future course of this sffair. 
A week ago and we ahould have aaid, without any 
fear of being mistaken, the indemnity will be paid ; 
but the Meeaage puta all again in question, it places 
the French government in a false position, paralyzes 
its good intentions, exposes it to serious embarras. 
ment, or to the charge so often heretofore made 
againat it of feebleneaa, it irritatee the Cliamber 
which only desired to be enlightened, and which, on 
ita part too, may deem the honor of the na ion 
touched by lat^guage tisually reaerved for the last 
extremity. 

We can eaaily comprehend, that the President 
should aak of Congress power to act as his Cabinet 
might adviae, in case the treaty should not be ratified 
at the approaching session of the Chambera ; but the 
specification of reprieale^ ths threat of aeizing French 
property, preaeats language ao extraordinary in auch 
circurostancea, as to be, we hesitate not to say, a 
cauae of aatooishment to everybody, as it undoubt 
edly is of great uneasiness, to all the French com. 
mercial establishmenta in this country. It is not to 
be supposed that France will permit the property oi 
her citizens to be seized with impunity, or that 
clouds of privateers, issuing not only from all the 
porte of France, but from those of all the world, 
would not inatantly inflict eevere repriaals upon the 
numberless American vessele which cover the seas 
of Europe. This, then is war — war, with all ita 
evila and expenaea, and between the two coimtriee 
moat intereated in aolid and durable friend- 
ship. The bare idea appeara to be ao much at 
variitece with good aenae, that we look to such a re. 
ault as impossible. Statea only resort to such 
extremities, fiom motives far otherwise seri. 
ous. It would not be among the leaat singnlari. 
ties of the tinee in which we live, to ace the two 
most united nations on the globe making war 
upon each other and apendmg each a hundred mil 
lions, for a moderate claim, which it ia desired to 
diFpose of justly ; while for four years past, Ea- 

by rctolatioBS, and with in* 



has not decided on such a resort, 
fine aflair, for the other power. 



It would be a 



rope m arma, 

tcrests conflicting with each other at every |>oint. 



CoNORBss. — Nothing of much importance 
done in the Senate on Monday. Mr. Webster 
gave notice of his intention to introduce a Bill 
compensating American citizeaa for Ffcach Spoti- 
tions prior to 1800. 

Mr. SouTBAaD moved that on Wodnesdaynwi 
the Senate would proceed to the appoinimeiil of th« 
Standing Committeea. 

Mr. PoiMoaxTaa auggestad the poatponeinaiit of 
the day tiU Monday next, aa the Senate waa not 
very full, and aa it was desirable to have a full at. 
tandance of the membera. 

Mr. SouTHAan had no objection, with a view 
to consider the subject, that the motion be laid on 
the tabje, and moved to that effect ; which waa 
agreed to. 

The Senate then adjourned. 

House OP RapaasaNTATivit. 
The following Standing Committeea were appoin- 
ted by the Speaker, pursuant to the order of the 

House :-^ . 

-Bfectiens.— Messrs. Claiborne, Griffin, uawkma, 
Vanderpoel, Hannegan, Hard, Buma, Bouldu. KU- 

' Waye and Meane^-^Mawn. Polk, Wilde, Cambre- 
leng, McKim, Binney, Loyall, McKinlay, Hubbard, 
Corwin. _ . 

Cioim*.— Messrs. Whittlesey of Ohio, Barbottr, 
Mclntire, Gholson, Forester, Stoddert, Banka, Jiil- 

too. Miner. • _ 

Commerce.— Messrs. Sutherland, Harper of New 
Hampshire, Pinckney, Heath, Pearce of Rhode 
Island, Giirst, Phillips, Johnson of Louisiana, Mor- 
gan. _ , - . 

Public Lande Moaars. Clay, Boon, Slhds, Aah. 

ley. Inge, Williama, Lincoln, Caaev, Clayton. 

Poet Office and Poet iJoods.— Messrs. Connor, 
Kavanagh, Thomas of Louiaiana, Briggs, Murphy, 
Lane, Laporta, Hall of Maine, Schley. ^ 

District of CeZnmWo.— Messrs. Chinn, W. »• 
Shepard, McKennan, Allen of Virginia, Htester, 
Fillmore, King, Vanderpoel, Steele. 

Jaiitciary.— Meesrs. Foster, Gordon, Bearddoy, 
Thomaaoflilaryland, Hardin, Parka, Pierce of Now 
Kampeblrc, Robertson, Hamer. 

Reeolutionary Claima, — Moaars. Muhlenberg, 
Crane. Bataa, Standlfer, Marahai:, Young, Baylies. 

Turrill, Kinnard. _ 

PuhUc ExpendUuree^^Me»$n. Davenport, Ly- 
on. Page, CUirke of Pennaylvania, Tweedy, Mc 
Lone, Jackson of Maaaachuaetta, Haaeltine, Ferrto. 

Priwite Land CZofms.— Meaara. Johnson of Ten- 
nessee, Mardis, Cans Galbraith, Mann of Now 
York, Bull, Chambers, Davie of Kemucky, May. * 

ilfsmi/ifefttref.— Moaars. Adams of Massacba. 
setts, Denny, Dickereon of New Jersey, Maroo- 
dale, McComaa, Oagood, Clowney, Cramer, Jack- 
eon of Connecticut. 

AgrieuUuro^^MoaaT: Boekee, Taylor of Virgi- 
nia, Hathaway, Bamits, Bean, Dunlap, Clowney, 
Turner, Beaty. 

Indian A/«irs.-*Moaars. Gilmer, MoCarty, Eve- 
rett of Vermont, Graham, Allen of Ohio, Dickuson, 
of Tennessee, Howell, Love of Keatucky, Grennell- 

MiUtary A fain ^Messrs. Johnson of Kefitocky, 

Vance, Speisht, Ward, Thompeoa, Coffee, Bunch, 
McKay, Anthony. 

Naval vffotrs.— Messrs. White of New York, 
Milligsa, Watmough, Lansing, Reed, Qrayeon, Par- 
ker, Smith, Wiae. 

Foreign Affaire, — ^Measrs. Wayne, Everett ot 
Massachusetts, Hall of North Carolina, Coulter. Jar- 
via, Pieraon,-Patton, Letcher, Peyton. 

rerrttoriss.— Messrs. Allan «f Kentueky, Potta» 
Johnsenof New York, Wilson, Joneaof Ohio, Ewing, 
Gamble, Cage, Trumbull. 

ReTMflutionary Peneione. — .Meesrs. Wardwell, 
Barringer, Tompkins, Moore of Virginie, Lea of 
Tennessee. W. K. Fuller, Fowler, Bell, Lay. 

Invalid Pensions.— Messrs. MUler, Beale, Adama 
of New York, Sehenck, Chilton, Chancy, Mitchell 
of Ohio, Brown of New Yoik, Janea. 
' Roade and Canons.— Mesara. Mereor, Blair, Vin- 
ton, Stewart, Rencher, Johnaon of Maryland, Lacae, 
Pope, Reynolda. 

Revieed and U^&niehed Bastasss.— Messrs. Dick« 
soil, Harrison, MsVean, Shinn, Taylor of New York. 

JccottaCs.— Messrs. Mann of Penaeylvania, -Leo 
of New Jeraey, Mitchell of New York, Crockett, 
Oagood. 

The following Standing Cominittaaa of iha fioaaOf 
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•t Ui« Imat MMSon* miuiiii through the 
CoBcreM. 

On ISxpendituteM in Denartnunt of State.-^ 
MtMrt. A. H. Sbepperd, Dty, Beaumoot, Bodle, 
P«tt«noB. 

On Expenditwret in Department of the Treaeury.j 
Metsn. Alien of Vermont, P. C. Fnllert Harper of 
Pa., Spaagler, Clarke of N. Y. 

Of! Exfendituree in Depmrtment of HV.— Meein. 
WhittleiTeyofN. York, Deberry, Gkambera, Web. 
alBr, Haleey. 

On Eanendituree in Depnriment of^Nrnt.-^ 
Meaere. Hall of Maine, Huntington of N. Y^ Ram. 
•ay, Sloane, Van Honten. 

On Expenditureo in Department of Poet Ojfiee.— 
Maaera. nawea, Fulton, Boma, Wegener, Lay. 

On Expendituree on Public BuUdinge,-^JAo§an. 
Whallon, Darlington, Bi own, Heoderaon, Hard. 

The reaolution of Mr. Wardwell for inquiry re. 

epeeting the ahip honte and other matters per. 

taiBing thereto at Navy Point, Lake Ontario wasl 
adopted. 

On notkm of Mr, Hobbard, 

Reaolved, That the Comfluttee on Revelntionary 
Penaiona he inatmeted t» inquire into the expedien. 
ey of providing by law for the pnblioation eemLan- 
wnttUy^ in the newepaoera. printed in the reapaotiTe 
StBtee, which from their location may be beat eal. 
cnlated to give information, and which ih^l be de. 
aignated for that purpoae by the Secreury of War, 
for the tine being, <A« nemee and the reeidenee 
of all thoae peraona repreaented te be living in aaid 
9ute8, who are on the rolla of the invalid and re. 
voltttionarypeneionera and annuitiea, under the ae. 
veral aeu of Cougreaa^ 

The reat of the day waa apent in diaouaeing the 
reaolmioB of Mr. Hawea, reepecting the West Point 
Aeadeidy. 



Coat of barley, ... 
Maiuter, .... 
Government for duty. 
Brewer, (including coat of hope) 
Retailer, .... 



3d. 
1 

3 1.2 
5 

4 



la.4d. 
If, then, the barley waa reaUy in the ale, you 
would get three pennyworth for aixteen pence ; but 
there ia not more than one^third of thii. In order 
to produce more epirit the grain ia aubject to three 
eperationa, in which it either loeea a great part of 
ita nutritive qualitiea, or they are changed into othera 
which are the reverae of nutritioua. According to 
an emin^t chemiat, one-fourth of the nutriment ia 
loat in making, another fonrth in brewing, and ene. 
eixth by fermentation : ao that, inacead of three, 
pence worth of nutriment in a gallon of beer, you 
in fact have only a pennywotth ! ! ! • 



[FoBTBB Nbw Yobk Ambbican.] 
StBvmg Beer. 
The friende of Temperance in England are aend. 
ing ua back flooda of temperance Documenu. Some 
of ihera are deeply intereating, and calculated ra. 
pidly to diaabuae the public mind with legaid to 
the nutritive qnalitiea of their national drink. Beer. 
A document before ni provea, that to far from thia 
Uqaor being a nntritioua drink, a gallon of it doea 
not eonuin mere than a aimple penny worth of no. 
trioMut. The only artielea beaidea water, which are 
naed In the compoaition of unadulterated beer, are 
Malt and Hope. The hop though poaaeaaed of me. 
dieal qualitiea, ia not conaidered nutritioua any 
more than opium. The only nutritioua article 
then need in making the ale or beer, ie malt.^ 
Malt ia merely barley dried upon the malt kiln. — 
The BQtriBient then in ale, aa Dr. Franklin haa aaid, 
moat be proportional to the aolid parte of the bar. 
ley which remain in it when it ia dmnk. If we 
can aicertain Aeie much barley ia uaed in thefirit 
iaalBBce for the manu&cture of a gallon of ale, 
and thoB how nmch of Ita rivtritiona propertiee it 
loal in malting, brewing, and fermentation, we ahall 
come to a certaip reault. Calculating barley at 3e. 
4d. at'g per bnehel, and a«ppoaing eight bnahela of 
barley to anke nine bnahela of malt, it ia caleula 
ted that every buah^l of malt containa about 3.5th'a 
worth of barlev. ^ 

Trom thia are brewed several sorts of ale, 
which rim from 8 to i2galla.to the bushel. The fol 
lewlag atatement from a praetical Brewer in Pree. 
ton, England, will ahow the quanti'ty of bariey in 
a gallon of ale. 

Not nM>re than 4 l.ad at*g of barley ia need in a 

gallon aold for - . . 2a. 8d. 

3 3.4d . . 28. 

3d ... ls.4d. 

_ ■ 

JVem tkia it remdU, that the anerage price of ale 
ia mbomt aix Hmea the price of barley .* and the man 
who buya ale ae a nutritioua food, aeta ae wisely aa 
ha who, faiatead of giving 6d. a pound for hia beef, 
givea 3a ! Suppoae we take the common ale, aold 
at la4d. a gallon— if only 3d. worth of bariey ia need 
in making it, who geta all the reat 7 

Tho following atBtMBBOt will ahow— 



SVJHMABY. 

The experiment of free labor by the emancipated 
slavea of the West Indiea, proceeda, '^aa waa to be 
antioipated at firat, with much difficulty. We have 
confidence, however, that^ultimately it will auceeed. 

The lateat aceounta from Jamaica, of the 4th No- 
vember, mention that the negroes (apprentices) ma. 
nifeat a determination to resist labor. Three attempts 
have been made to fire the town of, Savannah-le. 
Mar. On one plantation, upwards of 400 apprenticea 
are employed, who uaed to make 30 hogsheada of 
augar, weekly ; now they make only one. The atate 
of thihga in Demarara is much worse. Thirty.aix 
out of thouaands of apprenticea In open inaurrection 
in that island, have been arrested as ringleadera. 
One is to be executed, one transported for life, three 
for fourteen years, and the remainder to receive ae- 
vere flogginga. In St. Lucia, thinga are very little 
better. 

Fbom Mooha.— The Baltimore American informa 
oa that Captain Sloan, of the brig Ann, at thia port 
on Saturday from Mocha, reported that all the porta 
on the Arabian aide of the Red Sea were blockaded 
by the Egyptian Squadron, and that an expedition 
waa about setting out from Jnddah for the purpoee of 
conquering the country of Yemen. In coneequence 
of thia state of afiairs, all business was at a stand.** 

The Pittaburg Advocate of Dec. 3d. saya that, 
withm the laat twenty four hours the Ohio river had 
risen three feet, and continued to rise. The Canal 
ia in excellent condition, and boau are receiving and 
discharging freight in large quantitiea at the wharves 
and warehouaea. The weather, though gloomy and 
I wet, ia warm and calm. 

A letter from Augusta of the 29th ult., states that 
as fost aa Cotton cadne in, it was taken horn the ws. 
gons at 11 1.4 to 18 cents, without regard td quality ! 

The ehip Edward, from Calcutta, arrived at Cape 
laland on the 24th instant,. brooghi in paaaengera, 
Mra. Reed, aervant, and child. Mrs. R. is the 
widow of Rev. Mr. Reedj mtasionarv to Cal- 
cutta, who died in August laat, on his paaaage 
home. The infant of Mra. R. ia only two weeks 
old, and ahe ia in delicate health. The £. has on 
board two eiepbanta, a tiger, and aeverd other wild 
animals. 



A Nassau paper of the 12th ult. says that, the 
lAmericaD ship Louisa, Gooday, from Liverpool tor 
[Havana, waa wrecked on the Gingerbread Ground, 
on the 6th ;— cargo aaved, the brig Santiago, Ames, 
from St. Jago de Cuba, waa wrecked the Sfid, on 
the Hogatiee— part of the cargo aaved,-Mhe achr. 
America, Douglaa, from New York to Mobile, after 
being ashore on Abacoa, on the 3d., had arrived 
at Naasau, — a ahip waa aaid to be aahore on| 
Orange key. 

Extract of a letter from a gentleman at Oawego, 
to hia friend in thia city, dated tfor, 20 1634. 

*' Laat night was a tremendous night, and an un. 
fortunate one here. The achooner Janet, Captain 
Jamea King, ran fonl of the eaat pier and bilged— 
total wreck ; Captain and two handa drowned. Sshe 
waa loaded from the Geneaee with 2f 00 bnahels 
wheat ; value of aehooner five thouaand dollara ; in. 



who waa alao part owner of the Teaael. ^.,.p^. 
King was one of the oldest and moetoarefol eaptaina 
on the lake.**— [Daily Advertiser.] --t^— 

Melancholy ^aipiers^Ar.— PortUmd, Dec. 3..-Capt. 
More, of the brig William Harris, arrived here 
this morning, fumiahes us with the following intelli- 
gence : . 

Brig Hunter, E. Howes, of Boston, from New 
York, for New Orieana, waa caat aahore near Jaroeo, 
north side of Cuba, aix leagues to windward of Ha- 
vana, on the morning of the 4th November, at 4 
o'clock, and is totally lost. Captain, mate, four 
aeamen, and twenty.three passengers lost with her. 
Two seamen and five passengers were saved. The 
persons saved were John Groae, James M*Gauiay» 
John Mahoney, John Cockier, and Henry James — 
all paaaengera. Jere. Cotton and Richard French, 
aeamen.— [Daily Aclv.j 

Fatal Acoinairr.— A eqn of Mr. William Jonea. 
36 Clarkson street, six yeara old, waa burnt to death 
on Saturday evening, in coneequense of its loose 
clothing taking fire from a candle. 

Accident, — Was. di owned nearly oppose Fort 
MfflSin, en hia way from the Sand Machine, at Thorn 
eon's Pomt, to Philadelphia, Mr. George Dixon, 
chief engineer. 

f%ri».— The interior of the Paper Hanging Mami. 
factory and Bandbox Warehouae of Mr. Day, No. 3 
Dover street, and the Engine Houae of No. 13, wore 
destroyed by fire laat evening. 

When Bonaparte heard of some one or two in. 
stances of suicide occurring among bis troops, in 
the year 1802, he issued forthwith a proclamation ; 
which doubtless, had it not proved efiectual, would 
have speedily been followed up by meaaurea more 
efl^ectual and prompt. We give the document be. 
low. not for any originality in the fine moral leaaon 
which it inculcatea— for the aentimenta will be re. 
cognized as at least 2000 years old — but because it 
shows how this extraordinary man considered the 
propensity to suicide aa not beyond the reach of eon. 
trol, and that it waa hia policy to meet it by a check 
direct — not by auppreesing the notice of it through 
any fear of a dangerous example. The crime let 
it be remembered, is at leaat the attempt to commit 
a capital offence— a felonly against God and the 
king, «*who haa an intereat in the preservation of all 
hia aubjecta ;** and iff punishment be not dealt out to 
the wretched culprit, for his own correction, the in. 
fliction of it is surely demanded for the warning and 
edification of othera. ** Order of the Day, St. Cloud, 
22 Floreal, an' X. The grenadier Groblin haa com. 
mitted euicide, from a disappointment in love. Ha 
was, in every other respect, a worthy roan. Thia 
ia the second event of the kind that has happened 
in this corps within a month. The Firat Counsul 
directa that it ahall be notified in the order of the 
day of the guard, th« a aoldier ought to know how 
to overcome the grief and melancholly of his paee. 
ions ; that there is as much true courage in bearing 
mental afiliction manfully, as in remaining unmoved 
under the fire of a battery. To abandon one*a aelf 
10 grief, without resisting, and to kill one's self in 
order to escape from it, is like abandoning the field 
of battle before being conquered. — Signedjhfapoleon, 
Beaaterea.** — (London Medical Gasette.] 

Preservation of Meat.— -Meat may be pt«. 
served (iteah. many months by keeping It im. 
mersed in molasses. Ajoint of meat, or any 
provision, suspended in a flannel baff, will keep 
sweet much lonfet than by most of the modes 
commonly practised. The cooler and dryer* 
the meat is when the flannel is put round it the 
better, and the flannel should be perfectly clean. 
Fresh meat put in a close vessel containing vi. 
ne^, will be preserved a considerable time. 
Tainted naeat will be rendered good by piokling 
it in pearl'^ash water some time. Before it is 
cooked, however, it should be dipped in vinegar 
a short time, and then salted in brine. 

Curb for the Stino .of a Wasp.— A few 
days ago, happening to be in the country, we 
witnessed the efficacy of the remedy for the 
sting of a wasp, mentioned in one of our late pa- 
pers. A little boy was stung severely, and was in 
great torture, until an onion was applied to the 
part affected, when the cure was instantaneous. 
This important and simple remedy cannot be 
too generally known, and we pledge ourselves 



HTwuw* , Twuv VI aoiMHinor avv tnouvMia ooiiars ; in* I too geDeniiiy &uown, uaa ure pieuge ourseiTes 
surance on wheat 91700 ; owned bj Henrf Fitjtburgh,||to the fact before stated.— [Liverpool Mercury.] 
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Amount of Gold coiDed at the mini of the Untt'edt^ 
SifMe irom Avg. let to Nov* 99Ui, $3,114,090. 
l|«BMimnf vncoiaed, « - • tl89« 610. 

Statistics. — The U. 8. Telegraph pnblishe? ia a 
tabular form a curious statement ** of the estimated 
aggregate maximum amount of taxes, &c., ofMainet 
R. l$iandt Connecticut, Ohio, Indiana and MissoU' 
ri/* wad from the returns furnished from these six 
States, gives an estimated average for the remaining 
States of the Onion. 

It is not said whence these returns are taken, but 
we infer that they were made in answer to the call 
of Mr. LiTingston, when Secretary of State, for in- 
formation on all these points, in connexion with the 
discussion carried on in Paris in regard to the com- 
parative expenses of a monarchical and republican 
syatem. 

We propose to state some of the results shown by 
these returns — which exhibit the number of inhabi. 
tants in each State, and the whole annual expend!' 
ture for state, town and county taxes, for militia, 
road and bridge taxes, pay of the clergy, school mo- 
ney» and support of paupers. 

Of the six Stateo above named, the population 
is. 9,315,718; and the whole amount of takes of all 
•otts, levied for all purposes above enumerated, is 
•3,438,515. 

Estimating the population and taxes of the other 
States by these returns, we have as the sggregate for 
the whole twenty-four States, 13,866,020 iubabitanU, 
and 939,719,098 taxes. Exoluditig the expenditure 
of \he General Government, this woald give as the 
expenditure per head of the whole population, for all 
stiite. county and town purposes, and for the support 
ef dergynien and schools, il 76. 

Adding, then, the expenditure of the General Go. 
vemment, which, taking the average of 1830 and 
1831« and excluding the amount applied to the liqui- 
dation of the public debt, is stated at 9^3,556,820 ; 
and dividing that sum by the population 12,866,020, 
we find that the expenditure per head tor Federal 
purpoaes is il 05. 

Whence it follows that the annual expense of go. 

vemment, education, religion, roads, and paupers, 

to esob man, ^oman and ohild hi the U. States, is— 

For State purposes . 9^ 76 

For Federal purposes . - 1 05 



[fViMM iaktSStthtsarc AWiiftcm.] 
Tlio £cllpi»e* 

We send you a few results of the ' observations 
mado in St. Mary's College on the occasion of the 
Eclipse, which took place on the 30th uit. The 
more scientific deductions which may be drawn from 
that phenomenon, we will reserve for some future 
communication. We were agreeably disappoioted 
to have so favorable an opportunity of witnessing 
the grand spectacle which nature exhibited. The 
weather was remarkably clear, and though some 
light clouds constantly passed over the disc of the 
fsnn at the beginning of the eclipse, they did not 
prevent the accuracy of the observation. 

We give here the beginning and et>d of the 
Eclipse as seen by two differeut obiicrvers. The 
time had been previously asc'ertidned with exactness 
by saverd altitudes of the sun and the stars by meaniB 
of a good Sextant : 



Obaenrers. 



Magnify- 

of the iel«- 
seope.* 



1st 
8d 



80 
40 



Tbe ttine oATlie ttme of 



tbe lit con- 
tact or tbe 
beghm'g of 
tlia Ecllpae. 



h. nw. lee. 

lit 51 58 
8 meantime 

12 58 8 
8 meantime 



tJbe 34 eon 
laet or the 
imd of the 

Eclipse. 



h. ma. sec 
3 31 ^1 

3 meaniirar 
3 31 31 . 

S moantlme 



Duration of 
the Eclipse 



h. pM, KC. 

3 39 33 

4 meantime 
ft SO 12 

4 meantime 



* Tbe leaat inaffnlfying 
greater clearneM. 



power waa uaed for the eakeof 



Total 



9fi 81 



By the Montilla, there arrived yesterday from 
Carthagena 920,769, and by the Helen Mar, from 
Tanpico, 9134,659— toul, 9155,438. 



Quick work — A merchant informed us yesterday 
afternoon, that he had received a letter from Leeds, 
by the Sheffield, in reply to a letter he wrote here on 
the 16th of October, and sent by the Columbus. — 
Thus the communication has been made in the short 
period of forty-eight days. — ^[Mercantile.] 

ZooLooiGAL IiWTmrrB.— Among the sights of this 
aigbt.seaing city, we know no one more worthy of 
attention than that exhibited at the new and hand- 
some establishmbnt under the aboire name. 

It is a new building in tbe Bawery» nearly opposite 
the Theatre, most conveniently arranged for tbe pur- 
p08*i in view,' and handsomely fitted up. Safe-.y» 
convtMiiencu and cteaalinoss are all abundantly pro 
vided far, and the collection of animals is as fine a 
one aa we remember to have eeen any where.^ 
They are all in good health and condition, and withal 
have good appetites, (the carnivorous ones) as any 
body may satisfy himself of who will attend at 4 or 8 
P. M^ the feeding hours, to see them receive their 
ratioiia. Vieits at theae houra give to the spectator 
u pretty good notion of the ferocity of the beaets. 

There ia a family of natives — a lioness with her 

three whelps, not more than four months old-^that ia 

partieularly worthy of notice, lor their kitten-liko 
playfulness. 

As to the[bold man who plays[as familiarly in their 
dens with lions, tigers, and leopards as any lady with 
her lap dog, he is an object of unceasing admiration. 



From this it will be seen that the duration of the 
eclipse waa not the same for the two observers.^- 
With the magnifying power 80, it lasted 20 seconds 
longer than with magnifying power 40. Tbe reason 
ofthiais, that the first obsiarver. sees the beginning 
before and tb^ end after the other: thie ie a necessary 
effect of irradiation, a phenomenon by which the 
apparent diameter of ^jecta is a little increased.-^ 
{fence when the slope id the snu*s dts«j is amall,the disc 
appears perfectly round* and so much the more so as 
the magnifying power is less. The slopna may be so 
small that it cannot be perceived even with the most 
powerful teloscope. Mr. Bouvard, director of the 
observitory at Paris, proved this fact by viewing a 
round disc of white paper b&ving aeveral cuts with 
a powerful teleacope : the disc appeared sensibly 
round. However, we would observe that this does 
not efiect the accuracy of the observatian, when the 
objeet is to asoertain the longitude of a place in 
which the eclipse has been observed ; for one reealt 
makes the longitude too great, the other too small. 
The mean gives an accurate longitude ; thia suppo. 
ses that the beginning and the end of the eclipse 
h«re been ohaerycd. We remarked with saiiafac- 
ttou that the time calculated in the Americsn Alma- 
nac and the time observed are so little different that 
both the tables of the sun and moon, and the posli. 
tion of our city, are pretty well asceiuined. This 
is tbe most striking instance of the aublimity of hu. 
man geniua, that notwitbatanding the numerous ine. 
qnalitiea of the modki's motion, the hour, minute, se. 
cond, and fraction of a aeoond can be aaaigned 
with the greatest precision when, in the immensity 
o( space, two small disOs coQie in contact. 

Aa to the other phenomena connected with the 
eclipse, viz. the diminution of the heat and of the 
light of the sun, and the effect produced on the au 
mosphere, they stind as follows :. 
Meantime in Thermometer ..Thermometer 

Baltimore: towarda the eouth. toirard the north. 
Hour— P. M. exposed to the anu. in tha shade. 
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51.3 


1^ 


60 


53 


1 45 


58 


51.7 


3 15 


54 


50.7 


3 45 


54 


48.5 


3 30 


58 


51.0 



F. 



A powerful burning glass at the beginning and 
towards tbe close ot' the eclipse cuuld set clotli 6n 
fire in an imperceptible time ; towards the greatest 
obscuration it took, three, four and five seconds co 
set it on fire. 

The darkness which attended the eclipse was 
considerable ; the sky appeared aa it usually does 
at the setting of the sun, and all objects looked 
singularly gloomy. The planet Venus became visi- 
ble to the naked eye, and remained very bright 
for more than half an hour. We examined it with a 
large telescope ; it appeared trnnsually distinct and 
beautiful, like a large moon with a very small ere. 
scent. 

The meteorological state ot the atmoaphere seem- 
ed to have been effected by the ecltpae. To thia we 
attributed the Kght clouds, which passed ovor be- 
fore the beginning of the eclipse and lasted during 
the first half of it. In fact tiie eclipse was travellidg 



from W'esCTo etsir'TJ^ellrmiimdon of ^fielieaA 
duced the light dovda whieh wer» waftad-over 
by the western wind. Towarda the and of the 
eclipse, the equilibrium being restored, the doudm 
disappeared, the wind ceased and the '8tmos|»b«re 
became as calm as it was in the morning. Pu- 
ring the eclipse, the barometer seemed to havo m. 
tendency to rise, as will be seen by the ioUowing 
table : 



Beginning, 

Greatest obscuration, 
Knd^ 



Ins. 
30,097 
30,103 
30,135 



St, Manfo ColUgt, Dec. 1 1634. 

Brevet Brig. Gen. Arbuokle has been appointed 
to the'coinmand (vacated by the death of Col. Leav. 
enworth,) of all the troops on tbe South Westena 
frontier. 

Real Eetatc-^A large sale of real ealate, belong^- 
ing to the estate of the late Abraham Duryee,^ was 
made yesterday. . The house and lot. No. 55 Wall 
atreet, brought the aomi of 965,500.' Tbe lio«oe is 
not of much value, and will probably be puUoddown. 
The lot is 36 feet 3 inches in front, and 41 feet 8 in- 
chea OB the rear, deptk 94 feet- on one aido^ aM 71 
foot 9 inches on the other » 

A City Indicted, — The Grand Jurors have pr«- 
aented the city of Boston to the Supreme Court for 
a nuisance in not repairing a street in South Boston. 
Thi s is a novel case. 

The ateamboat fare betypeon this city and Provi* 
dence is raiaed to tS during the remainder of the aoa« 
son. One boat, the Providence, is withdrawn froa 
the line for repairs, and will not resume her place till 
spring. Of course there are one 6r t#o days in the 
week when no boat runs. The boats mnoing on tba 
line are the Bostout Preaidentt .and:Frant^in.r-^Joof • 
of Com.] 

. Engheh Oune, — There ia a peculiar malleability 
about our English iron that ia not to be met with in 
any other quarter of the globe, and conaeqoemly tha 
pinacle of perfection to which our guo-makeia have 
arrived is unattainable by the foreign manufacturea. 
A curious, and not uninterescrng, exemplificatioa 
came under my own observation about throe yoara 
ago. AgentlenmncowieQtod with « highly respec- 
table firm in the gnn ttade» at Birmingham, viaa 
summoned to attend a board, or more properly spea 
king, a committee, compoaed of some of the Magi 
in I^adenfaalUstreet, respecting a coniract for guna, 
to be shipped to their posaeaaiona in the £aat» The 
preaidehtof thia said oomiuitioe vraa Cupta|n M . . ■ , 
who was the spokesman of the conclave, and after 
some bartering and higgling as to the price, A^., 
the contract was agreed upon. Aa ia customary on 
theae oceaatona* aeveral pattema of guna .woropro- 
«lttced before thia board of tea dealera, and from 
divera samples handed to tho would-bcfontraofor, 
one single-barreled gun was selected as the ** no 

plus ultra" of perfection. Mr. W. D ^ the iodi. 

vidual in question, waa rather tauntingly naked by 
Captain M->-^if he could nake.auoka barrel aatho 
one which adorned the. gun produced ; a modaat, 
yet firm, affirmation, waa the reply. Now it so hap- 
pened that this was a noted tool,- the barret whereof 
was of Damascus make. A bomu of ten pomda 
was promiaed if Mr. W. P i .^ thm MDtrisior, 
would produce a barrel .of EiigUah nuunlaetarOt snd 
of the same weight and calibre, and which would 
stand tbe test of trial, or proof, agltinat it. The off- 
er was boldly and eagetly aoooptad by tlw eontrtc- 
ting party, and aday of tiialapiioiMadiatiMJSaat 
In£a Company's ground. At tho same honr, Mr. 

W. D was there with a gun turned out by bia 

employers at Birmingham, corresponding in weight 
and cnlibre to a fraction with the * master piece.** 
Tho usual proof charge of powder was apportioaed 
to each of the rival powerat under the superinten- 
dence of an umpire at each trial of the strength of 
the barrel— one, two, three, four, five, aix, aeven, 
and eight bullets were fired by each of the goos 
without any damage but on nm^ .ballets boiag die. 
cfaargod, the Damaacua barrel flew into a. thousand 
pieces, like ao' much glaas ; jteo and eleven bulleta 
were fired from the Birmingham gnn, at tbe dis. 
charge of the twelfth bullet,about three ineheeof the 
muzzle blew off, and that without materially disfig. 
uring the barrel, for the piece waa aeveradasiieauy 
aa if it had been regufanrly aawed off, -and ifeiwiaihe 
opinion of those pr«sent that the *' BromflMigoai'' 
would have stood even one or two more bullets, had 
the last (the twelfth) been properly rammb<f down.— 
1 Nevertheless and notwitbatanding, aa Joaeph flame 
I says, the Superiority of British momfiMtara 



ADVOCATE OF IN TEBNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 



Ie4 fact ID inpport oTtaj arcumsnlilihouldbo borne 
' o'ttkttiUlaniaetbUolir iroli tBirBraguUtnbfrbBiIcr 
. thaninr'aihor m> (be world. ,'Ths b^aluiatanatiiHd 
fargiu».b«rral*iaitBb,iron at old bone.«liiM n*ili 
tUax (bnn th« b«it Iwiat, ara longbar. and omi 
yielding witbtL — [Tbs SporUmu.) 
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monad iha (bbermu'i d* 
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Tba babrMUl da 
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Mr etaUd, Of ilan adatnlH^ 

nrttafnriiin ttioiaku* wtilqwrl^ wlili Hue. 
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Haw DanxM Munilni, 
ABdiba wlh waiN with jo 



n uiali ata wU*i>«rlii( wlUi ttes." 
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ni(,larp indimatlilna, vhhhltbiiiaf- 
(tuaaa nida by Tioti(huio> lof alEar wllh 
il Culntarlailumnianlj.aiaaiifs 
C^fc^.W. BtUKT, IMWaurxn 



a- TOWHaCItD A. DOKrRa.of ralaiyn, Ma, 
fatlunnafllaUrtadKapt, WlTlniraDond llialr uubliil 

aupiil J Rap* or ujr requlroil laDfib (witboii (plle*)larli 
GlJiMilpJanuorKulraailaaiihB abecteai node*, tod dalLn 
Ihemln'anr erihaprindpaldlleiln Iha UDiladtutta. Agi 
tha fiuirtnr Of Ropg, lb* pnbllc an nftnadio J. B. Jania, Bdi 
H.^H.&. a. do., Albuyior JtOH ARUbiM. Ennnu 
HadanaviHl l><lavu«Caaiil>iHlHallr*MlC«nipu7,0a[bDi 
dsltiLuicniBcauur, taeiylnait. 
HiulMn, UoIuinbliCDUDii, Ngv-Tork, { 
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piibllc ai nptrlar lo uj Uilu et ihi kind aow in ua*. 

id Boai Bplkaa d)h(i full tin uitdu Iht b«d. ■ 
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BKABTUB CORHIIfO 
" — " - iharuun. 
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«id |i^bi Dporuloo i 



LOCOJtfOTiVE ENGINES. 

OP PHILADELPHIA mptcOaUj Inlbrai iba public, and w 
paeJaUj BaUroad and Tna^nnadan Coupaolci, ttai Uwy 
nmbcunis aola prapitauin ef caiUin iDDnvanKnu li 

™"«Mlo« orL<Mnnolt**BiiflH» and: oilier nihnr 

ill!ES.:!fT*J? **^' S"*"™ H- !«"«. «* «« United Blalaa 
EoiiDMi^ bjr hoan pu<« ft« tha Outlad BiatM. and ibai 
uuranne^aredtaaaatntaaiqratdn (be tte eoMractlon M 
UxaiMtin Bp^aaa, T«Ua>, An. witb wbksti tbar mar be 
Iktont, and pld|« themaeln to a pnnctual eoupllara wlib 



'^"Hf^i?* ?"" "^ !*™' ™' • •liwaaailiiealaipMdif IS 
■Ilea per honi 1 a dra ton eoilne al akpeed of 18 ullea par 
bouiaftnr tM n|»» ■> a apMd of « 1-a nUsper bwr. 

«r Ua baN XaglAaifitm at the tuna elaaa, with K 



I, and avea nun BOda- 



u af Ua baN taaflAtiafiam at the tune elaaa, with tant 
.JS'^^"' «"^*™ ^ !"° y *• "<• eonTflfaoeo of bonlwna, b 
JMtduaMUv.and tfaebaapuM ud IkrUH)* ofttdV i 
Tna enftaaa will be adapted u tlie nie of ai 
^B^irood, coke, or an; oOwi l^ial bllbisno uaed 

\^>' lanMahBll ka taila 

tsa »Ueh aoflMa of iba 

„ -.-- — an|loe«,-Ab. and other uiamunlcatlniH li 

Kboh* wibeaaMaet, wUl baaddiOKd to the wbaerlber, li 
mv of PkUi^i^la, and ahaU iwelve paart aneoDop . 

, - WILLIAM N0KKI8.Belralar 

DfloonbarSd, VOS. 

Fr Itanher lofonDBtkn an tUa kiUbU aM Ao. dB, paa 
m, Vol. % of gaUroad Jonraal. ^^ 



4* ol New- York, liula< 
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inuiiplkaa rorahlpa. Tha nail 
Iba ancUaaconiplgulj haatad 
••<•>--, »—i— .^i_v» .-t balac elenebedla nodaDdanr 
OuboTH aairarlaauffldanttodflra one mMhlna, and ou 
Bullf ba applied vbara audi power for diiriniDacfilMrrlal 
OHndoo. Said rilrmanwni make, rand and valrani mi 
eblnuuaboTa,iDanr panap>«lio«a:r*Pplr brtbanaiaoc 



•Uo dtaltaacaMllone halforblanaieni rifbi [ortbe um ofaah 
■BChlnea ibrooiboai iba Uokad liaiaa. Anj paraoa daiirini 
rd[iharlaratnauoD,or lopurebua, wlll^aaaaio ail atihi 
■utalne abop of Mr. f ahn Honiphr** , In lb* Tlllan ol Lu 



TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

gar TWaakaoribai bavlBfanMad enaatro BiiaMauy ft 
■ba DiaoBlMnua of Uw Iron Work te Ballraad Can, aadhai 
ln| Bada arraanmaaii with Hr. PbliMaa Daria, painotee t 
iiKceMwaMdiriraetaUladwbMJa, wlUeaaWa blmiolHnsi 
■tort aiitk* aw nnbai of cart wUeb aiV ^ "O'X'- 

TteaaptrioiHraftkeaheTCWharia baa baan flUly loata 
aithBBaltlBoreaadOMoBidlioad,wb«raUa*htTebnn 1_ 
ceaMMinaafct anaMOMbBpaal. Bavlag Itiad ap Wha* 
M A baodrid Chn, tha aahMvlbar flamnlfauMf Dwi ha cwi 
aaaaw a ard— h awahowUaaletha awMwtkiB of paooH 
NtalilD( adeb woih. The hicailoa of tba ibap babH as (te 
dda-walara of tha CiMaaptaka Bi9, wm auBblt Unufiilp tha 
-wart to aaj of Ibe Atlaatle pane, on aa KMOuMa lal^w 
«M ha oWWad hr aay laaaiMi: AllerdaftwlDhaaiueatadwIih 
iMpi u h, and A» ynik warraMad. Wfen than ara bql a Aw 
■Mtwauad, Iba cbUk and pamnaan u he fluniihad, or U* 




RAIIiWAT IHOB. 

____,^ 1 "lal Bart In 

rri(tMt«.n>atoDaolllncbbr llnch, tlanrlbaolUiolt 

«a6 do. Udo. '/ do. Wcouniaiaunk 

«• do. .if da. I do. iholM,cnI.<:ulal 

M do. 1 da. I do. >uiaogt.of«td.. 

*M do. ^ do.. ) do. 1 (Teaa •tlib apli. 

BOOB eipwud. I cla|BlBLaa,aaJli 

■Md^DrEdnKallaof Mlba.parratd, Kl°b'lha requKlu 

Wr«(bt Iron KIb^ of JO, S3, and 3e Inebea dlaaMer fat 

Wboola of Aallnr Can, and of 80 ■--■"-" 

ooanirliaalt 

rAiJea or U, ^, S{, S, 3t,U, and 3i 
■M LoogootiTM of pauM I 



■mvCan Bad Loogoothraa of pauM tniB. 
Tha febone will b* (Old lYee ofdulj, lo 1 
Ud iBcsriHirtied Oorarenaiua, and ine ] 
afBMBi. - - 

lelaudaaaipl 
ITadHt, SpTk 



a. B ALSTON. 

■ SODtb rromilrest, Pblladelplil 
< of al 1 tba dUTeren IklndtofBalU.Oii 
I, and SplklBEPlBUia.ln uie,<i«hln 
■In, will be axblbltedlo Iboae Ulapoee 



■CHTKTIHO ABD HWOUiXBRIaiO 
UiSTBDMHIiTa. 

E^Tbeaobucriber: 

I prladplca ol 



■II klndaorioatr 
■Dl'Dpu-lac, Inprl 



■keDwIthwwlihOBt 

Lcy— alau, a RailroU OoiiIod. 

_ LaralllDg Inatruiaeai, wUtaa 

^_.._julAirli>Japudia kaiinud parpo. 

MBtbamBiMBlIaainineoi Hatn, Nu. A Dock iiraat 
Fblladatpbla. 
rollowlnj raeomaeDduloaa ■:« reapqamilr.aubmlitad 
laaen, Buriajisra, and oibenlnurtUHl.i 

BaJilmorf, lata. 
sapaninflho liialriiiiiani* mui.. 
on Ihe Baltimore and Obia Rail 



o. 9M EUwbelhi trail, neuBkei 



or JLuVrpod 



BAlliKOADOAH^VIUUCLS ARD BOXBS, 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CABTIHOB. 

1^ Alag. AXLES lumlahad anil auediD iihieJii complete 
litaaJaOaraon CoUon aod,Wool Micblnt rectory ladFout- 
tf. Paiareon, H. J. All ordera addrtued lo the aubwI'lbcrB 
1 ralarH>D, or SO Wall atn:ei,Nei«-?Drk, will be promwli at.. 
indedM. AImi, CAR SFBmoB. i~J "H 

Alio, FlangaTlrea turaed compltia. 

JB ROGERS. K 



HOTBLTT MFOUXM, 

Beat D« Dock, Mew-Voik. 

n-TBOMAB B. BTILLMAIf, MBDufactnrer ol Btaan 
Eailn<a,BollarB, R^roadtnd Mill Woik.Liibt*, FraaMa. 
--Ml other Machlngrr. Aiao,I>r. Naii>i Pawn' Tni...!.. b.i, 

V, ■hlcbBra«BmnKd,(hrial«Taii ' 

or to ulT Ibibf or Iba kind berate 

wiiTiiKala (iTaB thu work ahall bt __.. 



iNSTEUMenrs, 

HVHTBTine AKD HACTICAI. imTRfMBIiT 
MAJraVAQTORT. 

a:^ EWIM AHURTTE. ki tne algn of the daadraDi, 



rorm their fUenda i 



ilnernn. loatruoienla repaired Iwlih cira uid prmnpSmda. 
iiirume"ii'"^"h!|Il''i' ""'""''"""' *'"«'"tuir SurTeylnf 
latlncDlabeil aelaDtiac aiulnniBnu. 
To BwlD A Baanu^AfrsealilT «> •our requeat iiiada aoma 

-mdaatjrOBreatabllabBBRi, (or tha Balilnwreand Ol.lo KbII- 
road Connn. TbUoplotoo would ban been alTan at a much 
'-arllBTpailaa.biuwaalniantloiiBll. Jtlajod, Id order loaA-ord 
longer line for the trial "f ih. i. -,.,1;.. .'. „.,._. '. r"™.". 
•paak iriihtbaaraBier coi 
Hwuld ba (bundio poaaaaa. 
IllavllbmHobplBBBBrBl 



raplTtotbr Inqolrlaa 

road. Icbaermilifunilah' 
Tba whola nunbar orLgrel 



In poMeaBlon of tbadepan- 
l» aereB. . The whole nuai. 




Thle iBBiraBaiM, nora recenllj iBipmnad with a rereraln 
Mtreljr Biijr Ibla| to daalie In the rornalkiu or coDTenH^e c 
laCouiiua. ItlelDdeBdihaiBoatcaraplaulTiutBpieiliolaiBi 
laoflaa oranyidmpleuidchaaplaaiionHnt ibul hiTB*t 
sBD, BBdlcanaoibntbeUtialtwill bapraterred to all other 
",.?,."• 'S'H'W""^»h* •■**•■ "•>■'> ^"™». "hhil 
will be as bUhlf anradalad Ibr conntou ■arraTlnc. 
RaBpoetrillTTEFlrteDd, '^ 

JAHB8 P. BTABLEB, BupeiliilandBiil of Conalruclion 
of BatUmorB and Ohio RailroBd. 
Fhllidelpb 
HaTlof IbT Iba laK two jaara mada 
aBiu^"rBiantlBiproTed Cw^i Ba a," 1 
i>e hiobamiKbBuiMrlattoenr other In 
••aw In uae, and aa eucb moet ehBerfDllT na 
tInearaBBd Bnriejara. £. H. UlLL, 




' !"■"■■• flrmaeee bdJ aiBblllly, and BitheaaBka tlU) 
irt^'Dm^ln ibalrconalrneilon. """"^ " 

,_ JAMES p. BTiBLER, 

ConetmuloB oftha Balilman and Ohio 

ilih eara aeTcral Eniineei 

, pBiU»glaIlr Bplrille— ■ 

atiiCaBipaaaHj Bod lake plaaaoiotn 



« arc contMer^ toad. I bi 



Ir marlia,lliticliihai 
;e IbalnotwItliBIaBdlBd 
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LtraK. Bod Btb 
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niilalDa 
ibataibraa 



anHriieof iboee inairuaeBta of •ouTBanH- 
IBTB eiibet BBed or eiunload, 1 cbaarnillTMMa 
r opponanhlai or on hecnnlnt aqaalDUd wkh 
I •^jaioaa. Ihatafraat niBBoniaiUflkwallof 
B.ed In ihatTConainctkin. Tbe aaa^MUa^r 
. iaa bean the BuWact ol ftffl,o«i, „«4,k' l,,"i"' 
l?™!!!'t?' '^y P«"*"""ea I haira r«el.fd 
aaioaaco fton Nbara, •hoaa oaliriOB 1 raapaci. 



tr of Bendlnc alaawhart tbt wbiii • 
■eeiyetheunquiUfladapprobatlaii ai 
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T RAILROAD AKD CANAL MAP. . 

UI9 tonf peomlted Map It now rewly for tbMe who wwh 
It. Itgilieta94h7 40bieliw. li to puiwp In a eonvenlcnt pac- 
ket fana, la morocco cofan, aad acooiB|>aB\ed by aw 70 pa«M 
aflcttar iire«, dvinc a oonctea descripUon of, or reference to, 
el^MBoad aad Caaal 4allaaated on the Map. It wUl also be put 
ttp la Marble Pwfercoren, eo ae to be forwarded by aiaU to anv 
MUtoftlM eoimtry: tbe postage of which, eanaot exceiMl 44, 
Md probably not 9& conte, id any part of ibe county. 
PubUehcd at 35 Wall stnet, N. Y , by 
^9lf D. R. MINOR fc J. g. CHALLI8. 

irriCA AND BCHBNBCTADY RAILROAD COMPAN V . 

TCkUlf9rSee9ndInsUlmtnt0n St^ck. 
HE Btockboldere in Ibe Utlca and sSchenaetady Baflroad 
ComDany are requested to pay on or before the twentieth dajr 
of December next, the euro of Three Dollars on each Share of 
fliock in the Company held by them respectively under the pe- 
nalty (provided by law In csae of non-payment) of the forfelt- 
«n of all previous payments made theroon. 

Btockbdders reddfnf In the city of New York, or withlp 
saM State aad south of the counties of Columbia, Greene and 
Delawaro. are raquested to make said payments to the Cashier 
oTtKe pSenS Bank, at the said Bank m the city of New 
York • aad all other Stockbolders In said Company are re 
ooested to make said payments to tJie Treaiurer of said Com- 
oanvat the Albany City Bank or at the Commercial Bank, In 
the city of Albany ; but any Stockholder residing west of the 
counties of Albany, Schcneciwly or Saratoca may makesuch 
nayoMmts by deposltli^ the same to the Cfe4it of the said l*rea- 
mrer In the Ontario Branch Bank, In the city of Utica, or la 
the Herkimer County Bank, at UtUe Faiisi or in the Montg6 
nery County Bank, at Johnstown, provided a certificate of such 
dcnoslte (with the name of the Stockholder by or for wh<an 
such deaoelta Is made) bo forwarded to said Treasurer, so ns 
to bo received by him on or before the 85th day of December 

"^y. N««A« B. 18M. By ortjr^^ ^^^^^^ 

Treasurer of the Utlca and 0chenactady 
novl7dlbCtdecS0 Railroad Company. 



T MECHANICS* HA0AZ1N£. 

HE NOVEMBER NUMBER is now ready. 



NLONO ISLAND RAILROAD COMPANY. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the undersifnad 
Oommissleners, appointed by an act of the LefElslature ol- Uie 
Sueof New-lfork; pa»ed April 34, 1834, will rocdve su»>- 
scriotlonato the capital stock of the Lo»g Uland Railroad 
Company, being One MlHlon PIve Hundred Thousand Dollars, 
divided Into shares of flfly dollars esch, agreeably to the char 
ler ofsatd Company, on the lSth,.16ih, and ITih days of Decern 
ber next, (hwi nine in the morning to three in the aaernoon of 
each day, at the following places, vi«.-At tha Dry Dock Bank, 
No. 333 Peari-street, In ibe^ city of New York— at the Appren- 
tices' Library In the city ot Brooklyn, county of KingB--at the 
Ciinrt House, In and for the co inty ef aueens-at the Inn of 
William Orimng,ln tlie town of River Bead,county of Suffolk— 
atthe Hou»e of Thomas Hailock, In Smlthtown, In sabl county 

" Subscribers are required by the Charter of the Company to 
pay to the Commissioners at the time of subscribing five dollars 

^"coplesof tlie Charter can be had upon application at the Dry 
Duck Bank, 333 PearKstreet, New-York. 

Samuel Hicks Bei^min Strong 

John Lorlmer Graham Joseph Moser 

Edwin Hicks Sf^"™* Kt?^u m- 

Sbigleton Mitchell Nicholas Wyckoff ^ 

WUIIam P. Blydenbutgh James H. Weeks 



Joseph H. Goklsmiih 
13nov tDec. 18 



Valentine Hicks. 



coun 



H AGENTS FOR NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

BNRY 6. WOODUULL, of WheaUand, Monroe 
tv. New York. Is agent for the following Publlcatious : 

¥he New York American Dally, at flO.OO-Tr I- Weekly, at 
15.60— Semi- Weekly , at $4.00 In advance. 
^wAmerican Railroad Journal, Weekly, at $3.00 per an 

''^The Meetasanlcs* Magazine, two volumef a year, at $3.00 pei 

*"Tb? auarterly Journal of Agriculture aiid Mechanics, at 
SS.0O per annum, or $1.95 per number. ^- «, > . .^.^ 

TiyPamily M.igafcine,41« paEes a year, at II 50 In advance. 

The Monthly Repository and Library of Entertaining Kiiow- 
ledgaiof 36 pagerf a month, at $1.00 In advance, now in the 
Stn volume, bound volumes $1.S5 .^«aa 

The Ladies' Companion, of 54 pages a month, at $3.00 per 
annum, In advance. ^. ,«. . 

The Rochester Gem, at $1.50 In advance. 

All Communications addressed to me, at Wheatland, Monro** 
county, will be promptly atundtd to. September 10, 1834. 

■Gv6 Clf. L_ 




ALBANY SEEP STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RB- 

AiiVAn . «*» posrroRY.. 

Theaubserlber having resumed the charge of tho 
' above establishment, is now enabled to furnish tra- 
ders and others with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, 
upon very fkvorable terms, and of the growth of 
rf^^^... 1^, warranUd of the best quality. 
The greatest care and attention has been bestowed Mpon the 
arowinc and saving of Seeds, and none will be sold nt this estab- 
lishment excepting t hose raised exprewly for It, and by experi- 
anced«eedsmen; and those kinds Imported which cannot be rais- 
ed to perfection la this country; these are from the best houses 
la Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine. 

It la aarneaUy requested whenever there arb any failureshere 
after, they should be represented to the subscriber; not that it is 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circumstances, but 
that saUafaetlon may be rendered and perfection appriwrimaled. 
ALao-Pronch Lueero, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberrj 
Baed, lanulne Mangel Wurtsel, Yellow Locust, Ruta Baga,aad 
Field Turnip Seed*, well worUi the attention of Farmtra. 

W. THORBURN, 
347 N. Market st. (opposite Post Office. 

Itr Catakignes may be had at the Storo; If sent for by mall, 
will be forwarded gratia. Ordera aolidted early, as the better 
vallca can be done In the execution. 

♦*♦ Mr. Thorbura is also Agent for thefollowing nubllcailons 
to wlt:--N«w Yoaa FAmMam and American Of rdener s Mag 
■slaa ; MacaASios' MAoaaiiiB and Register of Inventions and 
Ifltarovcnanta; Akbkicar lUiLaoAP JoonnAt and Advocate 
irfatarBaII»provemanta;andtheNaw-YoaicAiiBBicAW,/?oi. 
te, TvTlTssJUyVand Samu Wuklf : tiOer of all of wh ch may be 
MOB aad olAaiBed by those who wish them, by calling at 347 
Mprl$;irarksl«lrff«C,^»a»y. ¥ 



, Itcontains 

Judge Baldwin's Address before the American' Institute, ver- 
batim, corrccte 1 by himself; a supplemental account of arti- 
cles exhibited nt the Fare, anda^reat variety of interesting 
sciemiflc inte; igence, both Americaa and Earopeaa. 

Tka JMtcAaiUM* MoMOxm* ami RagitUr af Invsatiama ssd 
lunrmemenut is pabllalied by the Proprieors, D. K. Miaoa & 
J. B. CHAr^ts, at No. 35 Wall-street, New York: in weskly 
sheets of 16 i;>agc8, at 8i eenta~*ln monthly parts of 64 pages, 
at 3U cents— in volumes of 384 pages, in cloth boards, at $1.75 
—or at $3 per annum, ta adoaaes.— John Kmoht, (formerly 
proprietor of the London Mechanics* Magazine,) Editor. . 

The foUowiog encomiums on the M£CHANtcs* Mag a 
ziNK Airp Registxii of Inventions and Improvements, 
are selected, from many others, fr6m newspopem publish- 
ed in every section of the*Union : 

No tespectable mechanic wlio feels the least interest in 
the manilbld improvementa of the age, should be without 
this, or some similar ptublication. — Siuquekawnah Registtr. 

It oogjit to find its way into the house of every artizari, 
and no mechanic who desires to keep pace with the van- 
oua impirovementa of the day, will be without it.-— Cfennu 
Whig. 

There fa no periodical in this countrv which more de- 
serves tlie patronage of the mechanic than this, and which 
will better repey mm lor the expense incurred and the 
time spent in it« perusal. — Eimifra Oazette. 

It 6ontainb inofrmation on almost every subject connect 
ed with mechamcs, and a register of inventions pihd im- 
provements. — Montreal Gazette. 

This ia a work of rooKit, and deserves the patronage of 
all practical mechanics i most, if not all of them, can imford 
it, the price being only three dollan a year.— Ftrginta Re- 
puljican, , 

The aelections appear to be judiciously made, and cal- 
ccdated to be ym useful to that intersting portion of our 
fellow dtizens mr whose special benefit it ia intended^ 
While to the in<iuisitive reader, it will also be a source of 
much gratification to witness the progress of human inven- 
tion ami knowledge. This Magazine is worthy of every 
encouragement, and we wish the enterorising editor suc- 
cess. l£a work wiU prove a powerful auxiliary to the 
** American System,*' by improvmg American artists and 
inechanioiana. 

Protective laws to guard them from the influx of de-. 
preased labor, and a republication of the valuable improve I 
manta auited to tlieir various professions, will greatly tend 
to give a apurto their industry, and keep them where they 
now are, and ought alwava to be. namely, among the hiosi 
useftil and respectable of their teUow<«itizens. — N. York 
MercofUile Advertiaer. 

To sfty merely that it ia valuable, would be no praise , 
No teechanic — no fttmily, should be without it. — West field 
Eagle. 

Such a work has kmg been needed bv ouf mechanica, 
whoae inventive ^[enius, almost tmaided by ecienoe, has 
outstripped, if possible, inventive Germany, or the scarcely 
lees ingenious England : a. work in which tue growing 
genius of our country ipay find food for its nourishment. — 
narlford Mercury. 

The third numberof this periodical, published in New- 
York, by D. K. Minor, has been received. This may be 
coisideml a specimen number of a verv useful and inter- 
esting work, and may be ezamined at this oflice, — Exeter 
NeMftLeUer. 

' We .look upon this periodical as the best of its kind our 
ooimtry affords. To. practical mechanics it particularly 
recommends itself, as embodying a great mass of infi>rma- 
lion directly bearing on their employments and interests. 
The scientific man will find in its poges essays and re- 
marks well adapted to <his pursuits, and the general reader 
eannot foil to peruse its contents with increasing grhtifica- 
tion, as afifordmg' him a continued supply of interestftig imd 
ivenil instruction. The best support of our institutions 
and government is knowledge dinused amon^the people, 
and every eflfort which tends to promote this end should 
have Encouragement — ^thr publication betbre ua beins cal> 
culated in an eminent degree to serve so high an object, 
possesses a jfent claim to our patronage. — Salon Qazettt. 

We bear testimony to the editor's abifity to render the 
publication interesting and instructive. The Mechanics* 
Magazine. is emphatically what its title imports ; and, al- 
though intended more jmrticularly for the American prac- 
tical mechanic, will be found a valuable acquisition to the 
library of the man of scieiice, as well as the gf'neral read 
er. — Delaware JownaL 



class the work is particularly recommended«) bolli ^'^^ 
the iiJterosting nature of the sul^ects to wluch it ia a«vcj*ea. 



We are assured by a scientific gentleman, that this work 
is conducted in an able manner ; thari^s pages are replete 
with information : and that it should be generally read by 
those for whose benefit it is more particularly intended — 
the mechanics. — Middlesex Chsette. 

Almost every pnctical mechanic may find in it much 
that will be aerviceable lo him in his business, or help to 
enrich h'« mind and enlarge his views.^ — ijxncaxier Eta 
mtfier. 

This Magazine evidently increases in value and interest 
as it advances in age. We trust it meets withcorreepond- 
ing support from the ingenious, scientific, and industrious 
artizans of our country. — Naniwshit Inquirer. 

We do not heaitate lo pronotmce the Magazine such a 
work as no mechanic or artizan should be without. It is 
under the editorial charge of John Knight, late publisher of 
the London Mechanics' Magazine. The July number, 
now before us, contains a variety of matter useful to the 
aian of sdimoeas well as to the mechanic, (to whieh latter 



nnd the clear and able manner in which they are 
— Pelenimrg InteUigencer. 

To the mechanic, especially, is this work ot «'«**_5^ 
terest and usefhlness ; and no one of this ntmieroua 
respectable class of community should fiiil to «neoa 
publications calculated to improve them in piacttefi^ 
theoretical knowledge upim scientific prindplea. 
spirit of inquiry, investigation, and ezpenaeDt i n the aae- 
chanic arts,, which characterize the aae^ and ftfMn mm so 

much benefit to our wklely extended and pwM 

country, cannot fiiil to derive much aid from ao W4 
[ducted a publication as the Magazine,— Wo<<Ttou»» J 

Our favorable opinion of this publication has beao al- 
ready so fully and so freouentfy expressed as to leave 
little to add. It is a wora which everv scientific b>b^ ^ 
every mechanic, ought to possess.— l/itwm,SafaB, JV. ^- 

We are surprised tliot every mechanic in the land 
not avail himself of this invaluable perk)dicaL The 
scription price is onlv three dollars per annum, for ^'"^^'^ 
sum two voltuies, or about 400 peaea each, can be <^ 
tained, containing more valuable iniortnation than ca& 
mherwise obtained for triple the sum.— Western Argus. 

We have received the November number of this vaJ i 
ble publication, and again call the attention of the operati^ 
classes to it. If our young mechanics, in particular, vvoald 
lay out their spare money for \voriM of this characte r, in- 
stead of the ralaome traah, denominated light literature, 
with which the press » so prolific, they would beoooBe 
possessed of a fund of useful and entertaining knowledge. 
Sdumeetady Cabmel. 

We have shown several of the niunbers to aome of oar 
roost eminent mechanics, and have their imqualtfied aaiy- 
tion in sa]ring that they are worthy the penisBl and stadj 
of every mechanic who wishes to rise m hki profeanosi 
They are got up in a very superior style.— JHoafneal Her' 
old. 

We are persuaded that the merits of the work are not 
sufficientiy blown ; and yet there is no periodical In the 
country which has been more unequivoodly oommeaded 
by competent judges than this. — Newark Adoertiser. 

There is no publication in our country calculaled better 
to serve the interests of practical men, than the work be- 
fore us. — NanhtidSiel Inquirer. 

To gratify the thirst for knowledge evinced by th^ me- 
chanics of the United States the publication was udartaken, 
and surely any effort calculated to advance atMofes- 
sk>n which has given birth to a Fulton, a Watt, a WhiUMjr, 
a Franklin, an Arkwright, and other bright namea, ahotud 
meet with encouragement — Otorgian^ 

It is ably ocmducted, contains a large mass of the moat 
us^ and interesting matter, is neatly executed, and upon 
die whole is better calculated to diffuse useful and vahiable 
information in relation to the various subjects of which it 
treats, than ipy publication with which we are acquainted, 
uad this, tod, so cheaply, that none can oompfaun of the 
pnce. — WashingUm RepubiUxin. 

A glance over its pages will convince any person of the 
great ntUity of such a work. Its oootents are varied — al- 
most every subject in the range of mechaniam is touched 
upon— and ita reduced price, three dollars per annum^ulaoea 
a system of modem architecture within the reach of near- 
ly every person. — HSUborough Gazette. 

The work needs only to become known to insure it a 
very extensive circulatwn. It certainly cannot fidl to be 
highly interesting and usefid to the numerous class of per- 
sons for whom it is particularly designed. — ^Potersoa In- 
tdUgencer. 

It is stored with representatioiM and deecriptknH of in- 
provements in machinery, and of newly invented artielea, 
together with information valuable to every chai of citi- 
zens.— C/^ S. QazeUt^PhUaddfhkL. ^ 

This periodical ieally deserves credit for the ability and 
attention with which it keeps pace with tho mechaninl 
improvementa of the age." It is, we see, edited by Bb. 
Knight, late of the London Mechanics* Magazme, a work 
which did more to elevate the state of knowledge snong 
the working classes, than any other in England.— Coei- 
mercwl Advertiser. 

It is a work well worrhy the attention of every me- 
chanic, and one which affords to genius a chance of ex- 
hibiting talents.— TV Orleans Merc. Adv. 

Tlii« is a publication of practical value and deserved 
popularity. — AAany Argns. 

This is altogether one ef tha most valuable pertodioila 
that ever appmred in the country ; and there are few, if 
any,that would repay their peiuaal with equal adfsntsga. 
'-'A^Uidnda Oaxette. 

The theoretical and practical mechanic will find a mioe 
of useful information in these pages.— 3fer0«iil«2e ^ Adso- 
cote, N. Y. 

We do not know when we have perused a more laeAil 
and interesting work. — Peniuylvania InteOigencer. 

> Vorf few mechanics areso for advanced as notto be de- 
lighted wad surprbed witii each suocesaive nmber of 
th£ir magazine. — Pulaski Banner 

Its contento continue to be adected with discriminsiiDa 
and judgment, and compriae a iai|;e body of exceedingly 
useful, and, in many cases, ezoeedmffly agreeable ilifi»iis- 
tion. For the class of persons for whose oenefit it if ]«iii> 
cipally designed it is uncommonly well adapted, and H a 
put within their reach, too, by the kiwness of the price it 
which it is published.— AT. F. Evening Pott. 
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117 TWO number* more will complete the 
Tolnma of the Journal. SiaU it be centimud tknmgk 
antAn g*ar ?— Ed. 

D. S., oi 13th and I4ih inicant, revived— ihat of i 
prevbiudate referred to .not leeeived. 



In ihil number will be found the report of W, 
WooDTiLLE, Baq., .auperintendent of traoeporlatlon on 
^ Ballimore and Ohio Railroad, which, with ihoae 
before pubbhed, ahawa (ha condition of thai impor- 
tant work, and giTeia complete biatory of the coo- 
itmction and atilitf of railroads. 



EIbuCamil — Amongst numeroua other documaati 
OB hand, to which we ahall give early •ttenlion, is the 
report of th£ Canal Commiaaionera, accompanied by 
thatqf ihe Engineer, H. HcrcHiHsoif, Eiq., made dur- 
ing the laat aesaion of llie IrglaUlure, relative to the 
conitmctioa of a new "aqueduct at R(>cheBt<r,'*aod of 
deobUng'the locks eait of Syracuw. Thia ia an im- 
poitant docomenl, and ou|[ht to be more generally 
diawminalaii, capeeially at this period, when efforts 
are making to eflect a eommnnieallon between the 
Ltkea and the Hudaon upon a more magnificent 

We shall alao give, at an early periodi the Repi 
made by the Coromitlee of Aeaembly of thia Stale 
dntiQg ita laat Seaaion, on the "petition of inhabitante 
of the county at Oswego," together with (he letiei 
of Bbhiuqv Wbisbt, Esq. annexed thereto. They 
hsTs been only a few days in ear possetsioii, or they 
would have been published before. 

SriTEBisoH'a ba->oviD IiOComotitk, referred 
eu last, an aoconnt of which, with engiaviaga, it 



given in this number, will probably aireal Ibe nltontli 
of those who are iulereated.in r^ilroada. Will Am 
engineers favor us with their views of the ii 
proyament? 



iHAILaOlOAND folDOl BuikncBs.- 

Ma. SHEMcaD, a genllennn well Juiown 
•cienoe, eapecially for his eitenaite 

nlogical reaearchea, far the liilkiwuig very intaiaattaig 
wlllnndoabtedJy TeoaivaaOenliiinfnN 

the ftif nda of railroad*. 

Oh preiersing Wood front Decay. Dry Rot, Ift 

Fnderidubmg, Vai, Nov. 10, 1834. 
To Ibe Editor of tha Koilmd JoarUBl, Ac. 

Su, — In answer to yonr inquiry, tor ■' 
cheap and an effeetnatmelhod of preserving wood 
from decay, and deatruction by worms, dry rol, jte." 

reamned a course of eiperimenfs on (hie 
ject, which I comtnenced in tlie summer of 1830 ; and 
trukt that I shall soon be sblu lo satif fy (he public thB( 
the thing is botb practicable and economical. . 
my experiments confirmad, in my own mind, at least, 
Dmslioa of iho pelri^^g ««nhs ^nd 
Waters of Virginis. We have only to fbUOw In the 
sittiple path of nature, and we aee at once how the 
operation ia performed. I will not at this time enter 
the nature and cause of the dry rot. Ilk. Whe- 
il ia B little fungua, (hat Itvee and derives its noo. 
rishmeni from the tree within, aa the mistletoe does 
from the Irea without —or whether it is a chemical 
change, produced by absorption of.moisturo, — I leave 
for others to determine. It ie sufficient lo say that 
there is a principle of decay in most timber, which 
less active whenever the wood ie exposed 
loepbcre and moisture. There isrslao s sa 
... . principle, which is the food of worms; ai 
there a also a process of fermdnlatimt which hastena 
I destrueiioo. 

This fennentsiion luuiii b^ prevsnled — this aaceha 
ne principt'e must be ilealroycd — and the poreaof thi 
ood must imbibe eome msterinl which wiil elfeclu 
ally forli^ it against moisture and the chemical aclioi 
of different earths and aOnosphares. The process by 
which I effect this is cofupaTalively cheap and sii 
I have obtained a patent for the aome, and am . 

propoaala for furnishing timber of 
all deacriptioDs for purposes where durabiUty 
eapecially required. If the timber doee not anan 
id propoecd, or endure a certain number 
according to contract, I will engage, and give 
security, to reiimd the smounl expended in the 
perimant. 

Sotae specimen* of sapling pines, which 1 have 
ried Ihrongh the process of press rvati<Kt, and which 
have since been exposed, are now without the leaat 
appearance of decay, while the remainder of the sat 
tree, alike eipossd, i* already in rains. 
Very respectfiiUy, your*, 

FonuT Shxtbijis. 



LoHG IsLAHD Railboad. — We hare received 
small pamphlet, nontaiDiog, with other in- 
formation, the Reports of the EngineerB on the 
Practica.bility of the Long Island Railroad. 
One of the Engineers, Wm. C. Young, ob^ 
lerYes that, "as there will occur on the grad- 
Qg no -rock, axcaration, or bridges more im- 
portant or cosily ihan a class of sluice-ways, 
as the grubbing and cleaning will be in a 
light growth of timber, and the excavations 
and embankmenta in gravel and sandy loam 
1, I infer five thousand dollars per mile, on 
ayerage, will cover the expense of grading 
the road bed for a double track." The other 
englneei) Major Douglass, estimates all the 
expenses of every descriplion, including those 
itiending the roads from Jamaica lo Brooklyn, 
and^to Williamsburgh, at »l,557,000. He as- 
sumes ^t>e hmtn as a fair average trip from 
Brooklyn to Greenpori, the eastern extremity 
of tbe foad, and tin liouri and a Aol/from the 
ei pWe to Bosioih 

The distanue," says Maj. Douslass, " from 
GreenpOTt to New London is, say Ifteen miles, 
and the passafte may be effected therefore Jn an 
hour and a half, making mw houri and a half • 
from New-York to New-London. 

" By consiructjng a wharf at Rocky Point, on 
ihe Sound shore, opposite Greenport, a termi- 
nation may be given lo the TBilrcad on that 
side, only eight miles from the mouth of Connec- 
ticut river, (in Connecticut,) and bv means of a 
ferry, a passenger will have it in nis power to 
reach the wharf at Saybrook in Jive hour* and 
H hidfaj nx houTt from New-York. 

"The trade and travelling which now reacltes 
New-York from the various harbors of Peco- 
nicBav, Shelter Ishuiil, Gardiner's Island, and 
the Suulh Brand], will, in all probability, be 
diverted to the railroad, as soon iis the latter 
shall he built. The number of vessels now en- 
sl in this trade is from forty to forty-five, 

the average number of passengers during 

the summer months about one hundred per day. 
".The vicinity just mentioned is one of great 
»nd growing interest to the citizens of New- 
York, aa a place of summer residence and seft 
bathing, and the same maybe said also of a 
large proportion ofltoth shores of Long Island. 
The increased facility furnished by the railroad 
for the enjoyment of this Inxury is calculated, 
therefore, to subserve the health and comfort 
of the city, and to make the road itself a favor- 
ite and fashionable avenue. The trade and 
business of the irtttrior of the I^l&odi iopluding 
many atticlea of market lUpply, which now 
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find an imperfect and uncertain conveyance by, 
water, would reach the city more certainly, as 
well as more profitably, both to the buyer and 
the seller, by this conveyance. 

" Lastly, the maritime position of Greenport, 
its convenience as a harbor, unobstructed, at all 
seasons of the year, and the facility with 
which it can be made by ships coming on the 
coast in certain states of the wind— these, and 
other considerations of a likq kind, jrivc it an 
interesting relation to the city of New- York, 
asanoutport and harbor of safety ; and should 
a railroad communication be established, so as 
,to bring it, for the conveyj^nce of passengers, 
mail bags, and light merchandise, within /ire 
hours of the city, it would doubtless contribute 
essentially, in many instances, to the certainty 
and despatch of commercial operations." 



The subject of " A Society of Civil Engi- 
neers" has been frequently spoken of by engi- 
neers in our presence. It is a subject, in our 
opinion, well worthy of attention — one tol 
which we should be happy to contribute the 
aid of our feeble efforts, and we therefore tender 
the columns of the Journal for the furtherance 
of the object. 

Memphis, Nov. 11, 1834. 

4 

To the Editor of the Railroad Jourad, &c. 

Sib, — ^I read with pleasure in one of the late 
numbers of the Journal, the isuggestion of a Soci- 
ety of Civil Engineers. I hope it will be follow- 
ed up. The question at first occurs, how shall 
a society of that kind be started ? Perhaps the 
most convenient plan would be the following. 
Let all the engineers, say from New- York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, 
whose business will permit them to attend, 
meet at some central point, say Philadelphia, 
and form a trial constitution, to be published in 
the Railroad Journal. Let a corresponding, 
committee be appointed at the same meeting, 
whose business it shall be receive communica- 
tions and suggestions of improvement of the 
constitution, which communications shall be 
laid before a second meeting, and a constitution 
finally adopted. Terms of admission into the 
society will form a serious subject of inquiry. 
These are merely hints occurring to me at the 
moment. I should be glad to see some promi- 
menc engineers of the fiapt " come out" on this 
subject; Tn the West we are too few in num- 
ber to do any thing more than follow suite. 

I sent a communication some time ago for the 
Railroad Journal, on thj^ subject of Railroad 
Undulations. 

The system has been too much extolled on 
one side, and unfairly ridiculed on th^ other. 
«* In mediis tutissimus ibis" is an expression 
that will hold in this as well as in many other 
subjects of dispute. 

An article on the singular subject of the ca- 
pability of mathematical mind:-:, by Mr. Che- 
vcrton, of England, appeared in the Railroad 
joutnal. It is a pity the idea did not occur to 
Mr. C. that the very sam<) thinffs, 'with a little 
alteration, might be said oi' t^wry other object 
of study, and class of men. 'l\:t' whole ampuiit 
of what might be deduced froai the ubove men- 
tioned article is, that a man, who is exclusively 
one thing, is unfit for any other thing. This 
is a very wise maxim, very wise — and yet 
every body happens to know it. 

A railroad from Louisville to Nashville* is now 
in contemplation, and the subject agitated in 
those cities. From Nashville it will extend to 
Memphis. I trust the grand scheme will not 
fail of ultimate accomplishment. The travel 
along the Ohio and Mississippi waters is im 
mense ! This railroad, if finished, would take 
every passenger from the steamboats between 
Louisville and Memphis, the passage being 
made in about 30 hours. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

John Tbomsoh. 



Substitution of Locks far Inclined Planes and 
Stationary ISteam Engines^ on Railroads. 

Vo the:.£ditor of the £aihood Journal, &c. 

8 IK, — It is a desideratum with engineers and 
railroad companies, to discover a substitute on 
railways for inclined planes and stationary 
steam engipies. This mode of ascending eleva- 
tions is notic«Jd and deprecated by Geo.'W. 
Smith, Esq., editor of Wood's American edition 
on Railroads, in the following remarks. 

" Stationary steam engines on inclined planes 
are an opprobium to the present advanced state 
of the science of civil engineering— ttliey are ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient, expensive^ and danger- 
ous. If the plane be-steep, the locomotive engine 
cannot be advantageously dtawn up with the 
waggons they have conducted to the foot of the 
plane ; the great inconvenience of this system is 
too appairent to require commentl Hence, any 
available plan, which will ertable locomotive en- 
gines to ascend inclined planes, with th^ir full 
complemeni of waggons, will be a most valuable 
addition to the utiUty of railroads." He adds, 
'* unless the height to be overoome be great, 
compared with the length of the Whole line of 
railway, Ae delay resisting, from thediininu- 
tion ot speed will be a. trivial inconvenience^ 
when the advailtages of dispensing with an ex- 
pensive stationary power are estimated." 

We have not yet experieiaced the same fatal 
effects from inclined pkines and stationary en- 
gines that they have in England, where many 
lives have been sacrificed by that mode of ele- 
vating. Some accidenu Imve. occurred in the 
United States, and they will probably multiply 
as inclined planes increase, until they produce 
the same appalling effects they have, and daily 
do,ln Great Britain. There is no question but 
inclined planes, and stationary stelim power, 
are not only the most expensive, but the most 
dangerous, parts of a railroad, and the indi- 
vidual' who discovers a less dangerous and ex- 
pensive substitute, though not as speedy, will 
deserve well of th^ community, ft is rumored 
that a mode of ascending by locks is contem- 
plated by some gentlemen in this city, and a 
patent has foeen^ or is iuten4ed to be,' obtained 
for the invention. I cannot discover any great 
difficulty of iCsoending acclivities by lockfi, at a 
much less original expehse than excavating 
and furnishing them for inclined planes ; but 
whether the danger and subsequent expense 
are diminished in the same proportion with the 
speed — (for.locks miist be a slower mode of ele- 
vating) — IS not obvious. It is a subject of mueh 
interest to tie community, and any probable 
method of surmounting elevations, than by in- 
clined planes and stationary engines, merits 
attention and investigation. I feel some solici- 
tude, Mr. Editor, to hear or see more of Uiis 
lock project, and the inventor has my best 
wishes for the ultimate attainment, by locks or 
otherwise, of an elevating power,, combining 
greater economy with less hazard, than the one 
now in use. A Subbcribjbb. 



On comparing the aggregates of the last year 
with those of the preceding, the foUowmg re- 
sults will be deduced, via. 

Receipta. . "ExpeoMfc 

1883, $195,679.72 »138,484.86 
1834, 205,436.58 132^862.41 



Net RavMine- 

$57,195.36 

72,574.17 



Annual Report of the Superintendent of 

• Transportation of the Baltimbre and Ohio 

Railroad Company ^ 

Office of tha SuperliUentlant of Transportation, > 
U. <& O. K. li. (;o., Oct. l«t, 1S34. > 

Philip E. Thomas, President. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit to you the 
returns of the operations on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, tor the year terminating on the 
1st Qctober. 

It will be seen on reference to these docu- 
ments, foarked C, No. 1 to 6, that the receipts 
have been, — for passengers, $89,181.79, and 
for tonnage, $115,254.79, making together, for 
the year, the sum of $205,436.58. 

It will also be seen thai, during the same 
period, the expenses df transporution and of 
the repairs of the railway and of the machinery, 
have been $132,«62.41. Detailed statements 
of the items composing these several sums will 
be found on referring to the tabular statement 
marked No. 4. 



Differenbe$9,756.86 $5,621.95 $16,378.81 
Being an increase in the receipt of last year 
over those of the preceding of •«j7^;®^j •*?* 
a diminution in the expenses of $5,62l.9&- 
The net revenue of the y^ar.is $72,574.17, 
whil6 that of 1833 was only $57,195.36 ; there 
has . consequently been an increase of f|l»f- 

378 81 

Attention will naturally be attracted to the 
small amount of net revenue remaining after 
paying all the expenses connected with the 
working of the ro^a. This subject it has 
heretofore been attempted to explain^ *''*' *^,y 
is a question of deep interest to the stockhold- 
ers it may be proper to submit the matter m 

detail. , , , 

The gross receipts, it has been shown, are 
$205,436.58, whilst the net revenue is only 
$72,574.17. In comparing these return^ witli 
those of many other Railroads now in opera. 
tion, the result will apparently be highly uAfa- 
vorable to this work. . ' " . . 

In makiAg such comparis'on, however, it is 
important to advert to the different charactera 
aiid functions of those Railroads relatively lo 

this. , . . 1 • *"v 

It will be recollected that, in their case, the 

tolls have, in every instance, been muchkighet 
than those charged on the Baltimore and Okto 
RaUroad. those Railways have geoerally 
been constructed on the lines of giMtand weli 
established thoroughfares, for th^nveyancc 
of passengers atid goods, but more generally 
for the former. They are, with few exceptions* 
short, and as they are not. therefore, burdened 
with numerous agencies, their incidental ex- 
penses are consequently limited ; and, having 
been completed to their proposed extent, their 
receipts would at once realize their original 
estimates, by the simple transfer to them of 
the trade already existing, but passing through 
less commodious channels. 

In the case of this work its results are here- 
tofore only imperfectly developed; it has ad- 
vanced only a short distance towards Us ulti- 
mate destination, and has scarcely yet parti- 
cipated in any portion of that commerce for 
which it was especially instituted. Its trade 
is derived, almost exclusively, from the busi- 
ness of the country, with which, m its present 
extent, it is locally connected— and although 
this has become Very considerable, it is neces- 
sarily procured at numerous points on the Ime 
of the road, at most of which, depots art 
agencies have been unavoidably been estab- 
lished. This liberal .diffusibn of facilities, a I 
whatever places the public convenience has 
required them, has connected the Comply 
over a great space of Railway within the city 
of Baltimore, and at several points on the Ime 
of the road, with heavy responsibihties, in re- 
lation to the receiving and delivery of goods ; 
and has consequently rendered suitable aeen- 
Ries at such places indispertjable ; and- when, 
also, the fact is adverted to, tb at, at each of 
these pdnts, the same extent of ^responsibiluies 
and minuteness of details are incurred by thia 
Company, that are usually rendered by private 
forwarding houses, it will be readily conceded 
that the single branch of the service alluded to 
ctnnot be conducted without a competent, 
efficient, and, consequently, an expensive 



Under the circumstances in which thi9Work 
is thus placed, of providing for and adapting 
itself to the general demands of the community, 
it may be confidently asserted that the num^ 
rous sources of expenses with which it is 
charged, cannot, whilst its efficiency and use- 
fulness are maintained, be either curtailed in 
number or in amount ; and, although this may 
be a disadvantage in relation to a limiled buai- 
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neiss, it iff satisfactory to know that, in several 
veir^ heavy items, these expenses would remain 
without any increase under a great accession 
to the business of the road. 

As the subject of the expenses of this work 
Is one of deep interest, n6t only to the stock- 
holders, but as affecting also the efficiency and 
economy- of the Railroad siystem itself, rela- 
tively to other modes of transportation, it 
may be proper, therefore, in the toUowinff ex- 
hibit, to submit clearly the data on tvhicn the 
assertion has been made, that a large portion of 
the expenses of the Company would remain 
'without any increase under a very considerable 
augmentatioii pf their receipts. 

The general expenditures of the Company 
resolve themselves into two classess; the 
one not being affected either by a diminu- 
tion of the commerce of the road, or by. its in- 
crease to a considerable extent — and, consist- 
ing of the, maintenance of the Railway, the 
support of (jepots, pay of agents, &c., may* be 
called the fixed expenses. The other, being 
governed in its amount by the actual trans- 
portation, rising or falling relatively to the 
extent of such transportation, and embracing 
the cost of nibviug power and' the repairs m 
vehiclesj S^c., may b^ considered siS floating 
expenses. ' 

Qnder the first denomination, that of fixed 
expenses "may be classed : 

1st. The maintenance and repairs of the 
Raii^oadj and the support of the police of the 
road. This portion of the expenditures being 
caused by the coal of removing slips, or open- 
ins ditches, 4i'^ins, &ic. — the adjustment of the 
rails, deranged by settling — by the removal of 
defective materials from the Railway-7-and 
arising, generally^ from causes unconnected 
with the number of carriages which may pass 
over the road, and not being cbnsequently af- 
fected by fts amount 6( ^business — ^have oeen 
considered as fixed. 

3d. The pay of officers, agents, and con- 
ductbrs. Tne individuals thus receiving ps^ 
from the Company^ as before stated, cannot be 
reduced, being absolutely'required at the depots 
that have been established : yet a much great- 
er amount of business could be effected by 
them without any increase of their number— 
and it would not be hazarding an assertion, 
rashly, to state that * if the business Of the 
road, in its preseiit extent, were- augmented 
three-fol<f, these charges could remain with- 
out any increase; for the purposes of this ex- 
hibit, they may, therefore, be assumed as fixed. 

3d. Depot expenses' and contingencies^ ex- 
pehseis of stations, '&'c. — These items are "pre- 
cisely similar in their character to the preced- 
ing — as although their number cannot be re« 
duced, yet they are adequate in. their present 
extent , to the demands of a more extended 
commerce. 

The aggregate outlay on. these several ac- 
counts has been, viz. : ^ 
Repairs of Railways, &c. $33,795.90 

Pay of Siiperintendent, Agents, and 

Cbnd uctors, 1 S,453.30 

Depot and Station expenses, con- 
tingencies, &c. 16,135.3d 



. Total of fixed expenses, 853^384.33 

Under the second' class of dtsburspinents, 
that of floating expenses are embraced : 

ist. The cost of moving power; that is, th^ 
feed, wear and tear, and general attendance 
on tlie horses and mules employed on' the road, 
the P&y t>f their drivers, &(f. 

3d. The use of Ibcomotiv^s, their fuel, and 
the pay of engineers and repairs of the engines, 
the repairs of waggons and carriages, and 
condi^ncies. 

Tfie^ itemst hkve amounted to, viz. : 
Mbviti'^ power, and wear and tear 

of horses, $64,438.31 

Vni. at locotuotires, &c., and the 

repairs ^f cars, contingencies, &c, 1 6,049,77 



The .general expenses are thus subdivided 
and classed as follows, viz. : 

Fixed expenses, 1(43,384.33 - 
Floating expenses, 80,478.08 

•^^-^■■^»~— •— 

Total expenses, $133,863.41 
The results, therefore,' which may be de- 
duced from this analysis, are the following : 

L The actual receipts have been $305,436.58 
The expenses have been, viz. ; - 
'Fijced, . ^ $53,384.33 
Floating 80,478.08 

■ — ' . 133,863.41 



The net revenue, $73,474.17 

3«, Had the r^eipts been doubled, th^ follow- 
ing result lyould have been obtained-: 

Actual receipts, $305,43.536 X 3 =$410,873.16 
Expenses, viz. t . "^^ ' . 

fixed, $52,384.33 

Floating, 80,478.08x3=160,956.16 

313,340.49 



i^t revenue would be $197,533.67 

3. Again, — the assertion lias been made, that 

had the receipts been three fold as great as 

those collected on the road, yet, on the prin- 

, ci]^l ailuded to, the iollowing results would 

have been presented, viz. : 
Actual receipts, $305,436.58 xSs $616^309.7<1 

- Expensed, viz. : 
Fixed, . $53,384>lto 

Floating, 80,478.08 X 3=341,434.34 

« 293,8t9.57 



Net revenue will be $333,491.17 

Or, to apportion these' ex|^uses betweto the 
inissenger and tonnage business, as stated *ih 
Table C, No. 4, the following exhibit wouldti'a.anore extensive'series of inclined planes, yet, 



appear,;viz. 



Expensev* 



FIXKO — va, 
Repaim of Railroad, 

OiC 

Ftey of Agentt, Offi- 
. cen, and Superin- 

Dopot expeniea, cod- 
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or affect in a very trifling degree the principle 
it has been sought to elucidate. 

Tke Western Trade.^Thx^ Company have 
now had the benefit of an experience, derived 
from active and uninterrupted operations for a 
period of nearly three years, on a line exceed- 
ing sixty miles in extent. 
. The transportation ihey have effected,' 
during this time, has been of the most varied 
and general character, embracing commodities 
of the most cumbrous and ponderous descrip- 
tions known in commerce : among them may 
be daily remarked blocks of granite weighing 
several tons each, — logs of timber of from 
fifty to seventy feet in length, — machinery of 
jhe most uliwieldy forms,— considerable num- 
bers of live slock, — as well as every imagina- 
ble variety of produce and mercnandize : — 
these may frequently be all seen on the rail- 
way, collected into a single train, and all 
cloving, with equal facility and despatch. The 
question of the adaptation, therelore, of the 
railroad system to the purposes of a general 
commerce, may certainly, by the daily proof 
thus afforded^ be considered as settled. 

On the portion oj read now described there 
is a recurrence of all the impediments and 
disadvantages which would he found to exist 
on the extension of the work to the Ohio 
River. Its line, throughout these sixty miles, 
is excessively curved ,"^its grade is undula- 
ting,' — and it has a succession of inclined planes 
to surmount; it, therefore, may be presimied 
to present, within this space, as many causes 
of expense and of delay as would be found to 
exist on a continuous line to that river; it 
may be questioned whether it does not exhibit 
more: for, although a railway accross the 
ridge of the Alleghany mountams would hare 



Total of floating expenses, $80,478.08 



Thus, although with the present limited 
business of the Company, the net revenue has 
only been ^72,574.17, yet if the road possessed 
a^ commerce of three times its actual extent, 
instead of its net revenue advancing only in a 
direct ratio, — or to $217,73^.51,— it Would, 
from the causes stated, be increased to $329,- 
491.17. 

The experience of t^e Company presents ample 
confirmation, in the monthly returns of the re- 
ceipts, of the correctness of tne data from which 
these hypothetical statements have been deduct- 
ed, — and, in the analysis of the expenditures 
incurred in any two months of the past year, 
where the two extremes of revenue from ton- 
nage presented themsdves — viz. in July, 
when it Was only $6,9jD6.26,— and in Septem- 
ber, when it amounted to $11,944.99,— the 
principle alluded to has been Mly sustained. 

In taking a tprospective view of "the opera- 
tions of this Company, it may be assumed 
generally from the experience obtained that 
the net revenue will always advance in a 
greater ratio than the gross receiptSi.and that 
although* that portion of th^ expenditure 
which, for distinction, has been denominatedf 
fixed expenses, wiiT, in some of its items, after 
a certain accession of business, be slightly in- 
creased, yet siich increase will form a very 
unimportant addition to th6 general amount, — 



as these would only occur in one instance on a 
road of nearly 300 miles in length, they would 
therefore have, relatively to their extent, a 
greater proportional length of level railway 
than exists in reference to the planes now 
worked at Parr's ridge. _ . 

It may, therefore, be assumed that state- 
ments, based on the facts just adduced, will be 
applicable to the t)rospective operations on a 
aontinupus railway to the Ohio Hiver. 

'The line of roaa now in use, on which the 
transit is daily effected in both directions, ex- 
tends to the. Point of Rocks, a distance of 
sixty-nine and a half miles. Animal power 
having been heretofore alone used on this road 
for tonnage, the transit between Baltimore 
and that place is effected in twenty-four 
hours: that is' to say /goods are received 
daily at the depots of the Company in Balti- 
more, from individuals, until twelve o'clock at 
noon, and are immediately loaded and con- 
veyed to the Point of Rocks, where they 
arrive at the ^ame hour of the following 
day. 

The price for which this conveyance is 
effected is, westwardly, six cents ; and, 
eastwardly, four cents per ton per mile, (of 
2,240 lbs.) 

Without at this time pausing to advert to 
the .vastly superior speed that will be obtain- 
ed on the substitution, in this branch of the 
business, of sieam for horses, and without 
basing any calculations on its greater economy 
i^S a moving power, it would appear, from the 
data deduced from the daily operations of the 
Company^ that, the distance between ^ the 
Inearest point of the Ohio river and Baltimore 
"being estimated at 310 miles^ the transit 
would be effected in a little over four days : 
that is to say, goods forwarded .from- Balti- 
more, would be delivered early on the fifth day 
}qin the Ohio — and vice versa. And this ser- 
vice would be rendered, even at the highest rates 
permitted by law to this Company, and includ- 
ing all their charges, for the following prices, 
viz. : Westwardly, from Baltimore to the Ohio, 

or 84| cts. i)|er 100 lbs. ; Eastwardly, from the 

)hio to Baltimore, for 56§ cts. per 100 lbs. 

' It is an encouraging fact, and one of great 
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value to this work, that, low as these ratc^ 
appear to be, they will, whenever it shall have 
reached a point which will afford more business 
to the road, admit of an extensive reduction. 
This consideration is the more important, as it 
will enable this Company to compete successful- 
ly with other mod^es of couveyance— or to re- 
duce their prices, either to increase the traffic of 
the road, or to promote tiie western commerce 
of the city. 

In order to ascertain how far this work may 
be enabled to realize all those important re- 
sults, it inay be proper to show the. actual cost 
to the Company of transportation on the road, 
deduced from the experieace and' facts they 
possess from the operations of last year. 

It will be perceived, by reference to table 
No. S, applied to this report, that the tonnage 
transported in both directions has consisted of 
56,130.17.3.3 tons, and has produced a reveniie 
of $116,254.79; this tonnage having paid for 
its conveyance a medium rate of about 4 J 
cents* per ton per mile, therefore the whole 
amount conveyed is- equal to 2,491,174 tons for 
one mile, viz. 2,491,174 tons X 4^ cts. = 
$116,254.79; or it is equ^l to' 35,944.23 tons 
conveyed the whole distance between Baltimore 
and the Point of Rocks, viz. 85,844.23 tons X 
69i miles X 43 cts. = $116,254.79. 

The cost of this conveyance has been shown 
by the preceding table to.be divided into two 
heads of expenses : ohe^ the floating expenses, 
consisting principally of moving power and 
repairs oi machinery, and advancing or re- 
ceding in the direct ratio of the tonnage 
transported — this particular Item. amounted on 
tonnage by that table to $44,910,89, or.to IJ 
cents per ton per mile, viz. : 35,844.23 tons X 
69* miles X 1.8028 cents = $44,910.89. 

The othef division of the expenses of trans- 
portation, denominated, from their remaining 
stationary under considerable terms of in- 
crease of revenue, the fixed expenses^ amounted 
to $28,835.62. 

It has also been shown that if the business 
of the road were enhanced to a threefold 
amount, — and with slight modifications this 
limit might have been extended much farther — 
yet that these particular expenses wouUl not be 
increased by such improvement : and that, 
consequently, if the present local tonnage of 
35,844 tons were augmented threefold, — and it 
cannot but be considered as a very moderate 
estimate, when it is recollected, that reference 
is had to the Ohio trade, — the fixed expenses 
would then be only .385837 cents per ton per 
mile,— viz. : 35,844.23 tons X 3 = 107,532.69 
tons X 69^ miles X .385837 cents = $28,- 
835:62. 

This sum being the amount of those expenses 
last year. In other words, with a yearly 
transportation of 107,532 tons, the ratio of the 
entire expenses would be, viz. : 
Floating expenses,! say 1.8 cents. 
Fixed do. « .386 

Total expenses of trans- 
portation 2.1 SG per ton per m. 
Thus the whole expense incurred by this 
Company in the transportation of goods and 
produce between the Ciiv of D;iltiinore and 
the Ohio River, under all ihj tanliness and 
costs incident to animal power, would be less 
than 2} cents per ton, viz. : 1 ton x 2.183 cts. 
X 810 miles = $6.78, or SOJ cts. per 100 lbs. 
At the rates now charged, the transportation, 
eastwardly, from the Ohio, per 100 lbs. 

* would be 56J 

Westwardly, the transportation would be 
per 100 lbs 84i 
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Average, 

The expenses being 
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♦■ This rate is deduced from the average of the two 
amoaats received for tonnage transported in the two direc- 
tions— (see table C, No. 2,)— viz. : that eastwardly liaving 
paid foar cents per ton per milfr—<and that westwardly 
six cents. The precise rate will be found to be, cente 
4.W37. * 

t The tmimportant decimals have been here excluded. 



l^e Net Revenue would therefore be per . 
100 lbs. . ... . . . 40 

As the great object of the institution of this 
work was to offer to the commerce of tne West 
a rapid, uninterrupted, and cheap means of 
conveyance to: the Baltimore market, and, aS 
this tratfic is already in possiession of other im- 
proved avenues to the Atlantic, it is a matter 
of the highest iniportaRce to. know the extent 
to^ Which a reduction in the rates on this road 
could be m^de tome^t either the exigenciebof 
trade, or the competition of other lines of com- 
munication; and, in. making such estimate, 
the fact will be kept ia view, that in every in- 
stance where the tolls have been 16wered on 
other works, instead 'of a diminution of iur 
come, they have iuTarjably, by the great ac- 
cession ot.business the measure has produced, 
had an, augmentation in their .Net Revenues ; 
similar effects would result from the^ame pro- 
ceeding in relation to this railroad, and, as un- 
der the- circumstances just stated* 563 percent, 
of the gross receipts on ,ionnagfe,— or 40 cents 
for each 100 lbs. conveyed, — is* net income, 
such portion of this sum, therefore, could be 
surrendered as events might render expedient 
or necessary : for instance, — if a reduction 
were made of 35 per cent, on the toll and trans- 
portation, the charge would then be/viz.; 
70^ cents less d5 per cent. = 53 cents. 
Expenses as stated above = 30^ • 

Net Revei^e for each 100 lbs. SL^ 

That is to say, the average price of 53 cents 
for the two directions would resolve itself into 
the two rates of charge of — 

\Vestwardly 53 centa per 100, from Balti-v 
more to the Ohio, and Eastwardly 43 cents per 
100, from the Ohio to Baltimore — or for each 
barrel of flour conveyed from the Ohio to Balti- 
more, the frefght would b6 rather less than 93 
cents. ' • , 

That this Company with an ample "business 
on their road could with great facility, and with 
positive advantage to themselvesj as well as to 
the community, reduce their rates to this extent, 
gr even more, can scarcely be doubted. 

There is, however, another consideration 
which is entitled tOjgreat weight ih this ques- 
tion, and which afiords to railroads generally 
the means of meeting 6x resisting competition, 
from other modes of tranaportiition, in a pre- 
eminent degree : it is the certain and unfail- 
ing resource they possess in the conversance of 
passengers. This description .of business is 
benefitted in fts net profits, eyen more rapidly 
than tonnage, by an increase in its amount. 
This will M readily conceded when it is ob- 
served that a* locomotive engine will carry up- 
wards of two hundred persons at the same cost 
that is incurred to convey any less number ; 
any measures, therefore, that may; add to the 
commerce on the road, must also necessarily 
augment the number of persons travelling iii 
connection with such commerce • and what- 
ever sacrifice of their R'evenue from tonnage 
the company might find it expedient to make, 
in order to promote or protect any of the great 
interests connected with this work, they would, 
from the enlarged business that must ensue 
from that measure, be nlore than indemnified 
in the increased risceipts they would derive from 
passengers. . 

AppUeation of SUam^^-^Au a matter of the 
highest interest to the Company, during the 
last season, may be noticed tne successful use 
and permanent introduction of ste^m on the 
Railway. 

On the 13th July, Messrs. Davis fa Gartner 
completed and placed upon the road a new 
engine, called the " Arabian." After a few 
days of defective performance, occasioned by 
unsuitable fuel and other embarrassments, 
arising principally from the newness of the 



machinery, this engine performed regularlya 
and with great accuracy, the daily round of 
duty of 80 miles, with the passenger train, to 
and from the planes to Baltimore. 

Since that period, a second engine has been 
received from the same factory, which is also 
now undergoing a similar trial to that de- 
scribed in reference to the Arabian, aiid it is 
perfojming it with equal success. 

The satisfactory manner in which those en- 
gines have worked, has realized the most san- 
guine expectations formed of their economy 
and efficiency ; and although necessarily limit- 
ed from prudential considerations to a mode- 
rate rate of travelling, 1^ the curvatures of 
that portion of the road on which they ply, 
they evidently -possess the power of exerting 
a very superior ^p^ed. 

In the routine of opefations in which these 
engines have been enga^d, they have •each 
performed the same service that it had previ- 
ously required 49 horses to effect. This, how- 
ever, is not ^to be considered as the extent of 
their efficiency ; it is merely the limit to which 
tlie peculiar business, on which they hatye 
been employed has required their power, as 
instances have occurred in which the services 
of a single engine have, during the day, repte- 
Sjented the work of 113 horses. 

The questiQU of the economy of steam 
power has been so long con'clusively settled 
that it woul4 be superfluous, if it were practi- 
cable, to add any new remarks'on this nead : 
there is one. particular, however,* connected 
with a subject already alluded, to in this re- 
port, *in which its efficiency will have a most 
beneficial effect on this work, and by which 
will be added another proof, to thos^ already 
adduced of the disadvantages and high relative 
cost of transacting a small business on a Rail- 
road. 

The engines, it has been stat.ed, have daily 
been employed in transporting the ^FredericK 
train 80 miles. This tram has generally con- 
sisted pf from 50 to 70 passengers ; sometimes, 
but very, rarely, 100; the result of this opera- 
tion has been, viz. : 

50 passengers, 80 miles, at 3 cts. per mile, $130 
Expenses of locomotive, 1 day, say,' 30 

Netamout, 9100 
Each engine could, 'however, with equal 
facility, have conveyed 200 or il50 persons, and 
if the business of the road were sufficiently ad- 
vanced to require its service to, that extent,, it 
would be effected at the same cost; the re- 
sult would then he as follows, viz. : 
iOO passengers, 80 miles, at 3 cts. perm. $480 
Expense of locomotive, 1 ^s^y, 30 

^ Net amount, $460 

Thus, with precisely the same outlay of ex- 
penses of every description, with the single 
exception of the wear -and tear of the addition- 
al carriages that - would be required, the net 
profit of a day's work of the engine, with a 
full business, would be $460; whilst, with 
the present limited business, it is only $100. 

Repairs of the Railway and Maintenance of 
the Police of the Road. — The duty ^f superin> 
tending the condition of the RailrcTad, and of 
effecting the necessary repairs, having been 
incorporated with the department of Trans- 
portation, it is requisite that, in this report, a 
statement should be presented of the cost of 
that service. 

It will be perceived that the aggregate ex- 
penditures incurred under this head have beea 
33,795.90, being 8.757.14 less than during the 
preceding year ; these distursements havelieen 
made for tne following items,, viz. : 
Repair and adjustment of stone ""^ .* 

track, $5,960.41 

Do. . do. do. wood , do., 5,436.67|^ 
Removal of slips, cleaning ditches, 

drains, &c. ... . . 6,857.46 

Repair of horse track, . . . 3,08I.3S 
Contingencies, ' . . . . 3,460l03^ 

""Totalfor the year, $33,795.90 
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Redactions have from iime to time been 
made in the number of supervisors employed 
in this department, until from seven they have 
beim diminished to three ; beyond this, it is 
believed, n6 reduction can be effected. Each 
of these agents has th^ supervision of upwards 
of 90 miles of road, and as they are charged, 
abo, daring the winter, with keeping the 
track free from snow, and in order for uninter- 
rupted travel) it is important that this branch 
of the service be not too much weakened. It 
is due to these officers to acknowledge the ala- 
crity and success with which this important 
'duty ha3, in every instance, been discharged 
by them; and' that, although This road has 
nov^ been in operation for nearly three years, 
the transit has b^en effected throughout the 
entire line in both direcuons, without the in- 
. terrupiion of a single day, during the whole of 
this period. 

Oenerai Oneratiowt of the rear.— It has 
been shown thai the receipts of ihis>year hare 
been advanced over those of the preceding to 
the ajuount of $9^56.86, while the general 
expenses have been diminished 85,631.95. 
This sti^tc of the business, itlthough. relatively 
favorable, presents,, nevertheless,, but ad ii^. 
perfect view of the improvement that has ac- 
tually taken place in the fi;enerai commerce of 
the read ; or rather, in the extent of country 
and population to which it has become the 
means ofintercommunicatidn; for, in common 
wiUi all public works, the Railroad, for seyeral 
months of the past year, participated in the 
general depression of trade, and experienced a 
^^^ fipreat diminution of the tonnage and pas- 
sengers of its previously existing lines of con- 
veyance. The increase which has, therefore, 
actually taken place in its receipts, will estab- 
lish the fact of the more extended range of its 
recent operations ; and, as it has ai^ sen from 
several new and important channels ot busi- 
ness, whieh have successively become con- 
taeeted with th^ work, the company cannot 
fail during the next year to feel their influence 
on the revenue. 

The railroad having received, for some time, 
through the lateral road to the city of Frede- 
rick, a full portion of the business that can at 
present flow from that quarter, it is a matter of 
deep interest that the main, stem of this road 
should, as rapidlv as possible, be connected 
intimately with the commerccTof the Potomac 
and Shenandoah, as it is through these chan- 
nels, aided by the public works now being 
m4de in connexion with them, that the future 
accessions of revenue will be received; and it 
may be stated, as a proof of the progress the 
business has recently made in this quarter, 
that, by comparing the receipts of flour at the 
Point of Rocks depot on the Potomac, for the 
six weeks immediately preceding the 1st of 
October of this year, with the same petiod of 
last^ it will be found that, in this short dpace, 
there has been a gain in the present year of 
9,^4 barrels, viz: 

Received at the Point of Rocks depot, from 
20th August to 30th S.cptember, 18S3, 1,4)17 
barrels. From the- 20(h August to the 30th 
September, 1884, 10,621 barrels. Gainiji 1834, 
9,«04 barrels. 

\ Respectfully submitted, 

W. WOODVILLE, 

Superintendent B. & O. R R. 

Junction, or thb Rhine with thb Danube. 
-<nie following particulars of a plan to unite 
the Rhine and the Danube, by rpeans of a canal, 
wo givpn in a private le'lter from Munich, dated 
October 8. The governmedt of Bavaria is now 
snxioualy occupied with the consideration of a 
plan for miitii^ the Rhine with the Danube, by 
means of a canal. This plan was thought of 
so long ago as the time of Charlemagne, but 
various circumstances prevented its execution, 
According to the law which received the 
sanction o£ the Bavarian Chambers, the canal 
will btf completed by a company of sharehold.^ 
tr«» but the goverotncm it lo Iuitc Um power 



to take one quarter of the shares. The maxi- 
mum of toll which the proprietors of the canal 
are authorized to exact, during ninety-nine 
years,' is fixed at one-thilrd of the price which 
would be charged by waggon for the same dis- 
tance. The canal will nave its source in the 
Danube, near Kellheim. Its course will follow 
the valley of the small river d'AltmiihT and the 
Sulz, as far as Neumark ; from thence the canal 
will pass in the direction ofNuremberg, and pass 
the river Reignitz, by Furth and Bamberg. Its 
length will be 593.548 Bavarian feet, or 2^ 
German miles. Its breadth will be 54 Bavarian 
feet, and its depth 34. The highest eleva'tion 
of the canal will be 278 feet above the surface 
of the Duitube, near Kellheim» and 630 feet 
above the surface of the Reignitz, near Bam- 
berg. ' This elevation will be attained by means 
of ninety-four locks. It appears from an offi- 
cial calculation, that the conveyance of a quin- 
tal of goods throughout the whole length of the 
canal will not Cost above a kreutzer and a half, 
including ihej expenses of navigation. Adding 
to this 12 kreutzera' for the toll of a quintal of 
wood, and 24 kreutzers for any other descrip- 
tion of goods, it would appear that goods may 
be conveyed the| distance of 23^ geographical 
nii(e8.at the rate of 13^ kreutzers for the quintal 
of wood, and 35^ for the same weight of other 
descriptions of goods. Taking the averagejan- 
nual quantity of goods conveyed in the same 
direction, a saving of transport to the amount of 
900,000 florins, (about a million of francs,} may 
be eflfected. Not only will this ca^al effect a 
saving in the price of transport, but it will also 
increase the number of outlets for manufactures 
in that direction, and will be of great benefit 
both to consumers and producers.. The econo- 
my in the means of transport will lead to a re- 
duction of the cost of the first materials, and the 
coinmeree of the whole of Europe will benefit 
by it. The expense of the construction of the. 
canal is estimated at about 1 8,782,800 francs, 
and the expense of repairs at the annual sum oi 
175,921 francs. ' From various calculations, it 
is supposed the shareholders will derive from 
the canal a net profit of 600,000 florins, or about 
seven per cent, upon the capital of the first in- 
vestment, it being supposea that^ in ^e first 
year, at least 1,700.0«) quintals of goods will 
have been conveyed along [its whole extent. — 
[English Paper.] 



The following patent for tanning leather 
may bo q£ use. to somB and interestipg to 
others of our subscribers. It is from the 
" Repertory of Patent Inventions" (ot Au- 
gust.. 

Specificatum of the Paienl granted to John 
Paul Neumann, of ComTuUy in the CU^ 
. of London^ Merchant^ for certain Improve^ 
mevUs in nudang or producing Leather 
from Hides and otter Shine* - Sealed De- 
cember 21, 1883. 

To all . to whom these presents shall 
come, d&c. d(c. Now know ye^ that in. com. 
pliance with the said' proviso, I, the said'iohn 
Paul Neumann, do hereby declare that the^ 
nature of the said invention, and the man- 
ner in which the same is ta be peiformed, 
are particularly described and ascertained 
in and by the following "description thereof, 
(that is to say) : 

The novelty and utility of tho new inveu* 
tion communicated to me by a certain fo- 
reigner, residing abroad, consists in employ- 
ing the hop plant, whether root, stalks, or 
leaves, or any part thereof, either in a green 
or dry state ; but I prefer. the use of the plant 
in a dr^ state, and for the sake of economy, 
I give the preference to the stalks and the 
roots ; but be it understood, although I pre« 
fer the hop plauti dr any part thereof, to b« 
uMd by iMlf Ibr (ht purptMs of Unniogi 



yet they may be used in conjunction With any 
vegetable containing tanning matter. The 
mode to which I give the preference for this 
plant to be used for the purpose of tanning, 
is to grind or reduce it as fine as practica- 
ble, and, when so prepared, it may be em- 
ployed for every mode of tanning in the same 
manner as oak bark, or any other vegetable 
containing tanning matter. According to 
[circumstances ol* diflTerent hides or skins, 
this tanning matter naa^ be applied either 
warm or cold, whether in extract or mixed 
with other matter ; every practitioner in tan- 
ning will soon, perceive which mode is most 
applicable for the different hides or skins 
which ho means to subject to the process of 
tanning, as hides and skins require diflerent 
modes of treatment ; with some it is neces- 
sary to use Jieat or warmth, and others cold ; 
but I prefer to have the hides or skins pre- 
pared in the usual mode hitherto followed by 
practical tannery. 

The principal noveliy of'this invention 
consists in using the hop plant for tanning, 
which hitherto has never been employed for 
that purpose ; and l^y means of this piu)ce8s 
it will be rendered both useful and valuable 
for. the purpose of tanning. — In witness 
whereof, &c. 

Enrolled June 20, 1833. . 



Blasting Rocks. — As' many lives are yearly 
lost by the untjmcly explosion of the powder 
used lor blasting rocks, humanity prompts us 
to give a process as we heard it described a 
few days since, by a person who had been in- 

i'ured in a mine where many accidents of the 
:ind hadhappened, which led them to try other 
methods of charging the rocks than those com- 
monly^ practised, and which he said ended in 
the discovery of a safe and expeditious manner 
of blasting. ^ As these accidents had uniform- 
ly happened in what he denominated the 
"damping" or driving down the brick and 
other substances used in filling above the 
powder, they, for an experiment, substituted 
plaster pf Paris,' which had been heated, as for 
preparing cement, which they mixed with 
water in the same manner, and poured the ce- 
ment into the hole upon the powder, having 
first introduced the quill or fuze ; the cement 
iiaamediately set or hardened, when the blast 
was ready for firing. He said that he never 
knew a blast managed in this way to fail ef 
doing well, and never knew an accident hap- 
pen ; that it was quicker done, and was more 
econotnical in every respect. If this should 
prove correct, it should be geDcr&lly intro- 
duced. — [Gen. Farmer.] 

• Coffee imported into the United States. 
-^We learn by an official paragraph in the 
Globe, that the amount of cofiee imported into 
the 'United States for the three first quarters 
of' 1833, was 90,955,020 lbs., valued at 10,667,- 
299 dollars ; and that for the three first quar. 
ters of 1834, there were imported 60,844,701 
lbs., valued at 6,473,409 dollars. During the 
corresponding period last year, there were 
exported 24,897,144 lbs. valued at $3»041.689 
—this year 32,715,599 lbs. valued at $3,969,- 
906. 



South American Cotton. — Some speci- 
mens of this cotton, from a tree twenty years 
old, and about fifteen feet high, have been for- 
warded lo Washington, by R. B. M'Afee, at|Bo- 
gota, with some of the seeds for distribution 
among the southern members of Congress. 
The tree bears two crops every year, one ri- 
pening iur June unJ the second in December , 
each tree yiekiing from fouir to six pounds oi 
ttoltoil, 
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TraoOting BaUorm, or Flying Machine. 
Tolb* Editaroflba Mechuika' Abguiue: 

Sir, — HaviDg lately proposed a plan 
employing s balloon for ari observatory, I 
shall HOW endeavor to describe more minute- 
ly the conitruclion of a similar balloon, with 
apparatus for prop«lling and mode of manui 
ing the same under various L-ircumntancci 
and show the comparative nnfnty to wbicli 
this mode of Iravellitig mny be reduced. 

A balloon 500 feet long aiid 50 in diame- 
ter, gradually tapering from the centre tc 
a point at each end, (which figure, forwniii 
of a belter name is called a pointed gphr.. 
raid,) is made of strong sheeting, and ia mi. 
dered tight by oil or varnish ; and ha form 
ia supported by «igbt wooden rods, an iach 
and half in diameter, which extend the-whol« 



ength of the balloon, inside of the sheeting, 
ind are fastened together at the ends, but 
leparalB so as to be equidistant from each 
other towards the centre, the sheeting being 
ntiled to the rods at every foot of their 
Inngth, by wfaicb they are effectnally keipt 

place, Tbese cods, it wUl be underatoodi 
continue in contact tbe whole length, until 
the balloon is inflated, when tfaey become 
separated as above ntentiooed. 

A atage lifly feet in length and twenty 
breadth, coostructed economically with re- 
gaid to the weight of materials, is suspend 
ed by cords about twenty feet below the bal. 
loon i the cords, thirty or more in number, 
being attached to the stage at f Etrious points 
and convenient distances, are supported at 
the top by rings, which are attached by 
screws to .the several rods or ribs of the bal. 
loon- Tbe stage is further supported by 
four other cords, two of which extend from 
the two- forward comers of the stage to the 
forward point of tho baltoob, and the other 
two from the two hind comers to the stent 
point. Te this point ia connected, by a 
versal joint, the end of a pole four inches 

diameter, which extends backward hori- 
zontally twenty. five feet, tapering to the di 
ameter of two inches. From the small end 
of this pole four arms project in opnosile di. 
rections ; and from the butward end of each 
arm, a (jord extends to the forward end of 
the pole, being inaao fust to both. These 
anna are six feet long, ten inches wide, end 
one inch thick, beiug t^rmoned to ihe pole, 
and supported by a wire which compassee 
tha four, and iq fastened to the end of each. 
To the space l>etwoen each coitl and the 
pole, a piece of painted cloth is fitted, one 
edge of which is nailed to the pole, and the 
other is sewed to the cord : the wide end is 
also nailed to the arm. Other four arms, 
feet in length, project in opposite dir-eq- 
tiona, two vertically and two liorizontaily, 
from Ihe forward end of the pole, near the 
universal joint. Two cords extend from 
the small end of the pule to the ends of th< 
two horiEontal arms tast mentioned ; thence 
forward to two pulleys, which are attached 
to the sides of the bafloon, a bttle forward of 
the centre ; thence down to a light steering 
wheel, on the forward part of the stage. 
Thr6e other cords proceed from the same 
point : two of which pass ovar the head 
the upper arms; thence over two pullies 
near the first ; and the other cord passes to 
the end of the lower arm, thence over a pul. 
ley attached to the lower side of tbe balloon ; 
and the three (ertninalo on a small shaft, 
with a crank, ratchet and fall, near ihe steer. 
big wheel, that the steersman may bi 
to govern the vertical as well as horizontal 
variations in the direction of the balloon. 

The atage is enclosed by & railing of corJ- 
Bge and net-work, and on the forward and 
central part is a cabin thirty feet Jong^nd 
ton wide, covered with t>uinted cloth, and 
supported by the suspending cords. Two 
spars,, thirty-five feet long, and secured in 
horizontal position, twenty feet apart, pa. 
allel to each other, and about ten feet above 

I stage, one of them being over the hi 

part of the stage, and tbe other over 
end of the cabin, l^ese spars are < 
supported principally by the suspending 
f^nrils mthI brnccs, and each eiid o^each spat 
risili.' pilot rif 11 revolving slinU, wjiicli 
•nty feet long, and t^xtend^ from pnc 
to the other. Neither the spars 
wmRs 1^ flior« than four ioehaa in ditui 



ter, but are thoroughly supported by bt 
of cordage extending ■from'ead to. etui nf 
each, and passing over circular bearinu 
near tbe centres. Near each end of e»cli 
shaft are four arms seven feet loDg, miid 
other foui' arms also project from the ^laft 
at every two feet of its. leagtb, the asvexal 
sets of anuB^not being parallel, but e«ob set 
varying in direction twenty degree* ; thn* 
each row of anns has a spiral direction, ex. 
tending half round the shaft, and supports a 
spiral fan of fine oiled cloth, four &et wide, 
nd extending the length of the ehaJl. Tbe 
spiral (lirection of the fans on tbe two absfts 
ia opposite, being such that the outward nw- 
tionof the upper fans will piutuatly tend to 
propel the machine forward by tbe re-Bction 
of the air. On one end of each shaft is' a 
smllt spur wheel, or band wheel, by.mettoa 
hlch motion is communicated to the spi- 
ral fans, from a steam engine of ten horse 
power, haying a boiler of a light portable 
kind, and situated on the after part of tbe 
stage. The engine and connecting tnmcbioe- 
ry need not be particularly described. Ne 
fuel than charboal is used, and the 
combustion depends on a blast rather than 
draught ; and the smoke is conducted by, a 
very small and light cupper pipe, horizon, 
tally to a' point a litde below the rudder. 
This pipe is sustained by wires, and as the 
wind will be invariably ahead, will efi*ectu> 
ally prevent any danger from the sparks. 

The area of the circumference of the 
balloon is about two thousand feet, and the 
length being equal to ten times its diameter, 
it may be propelled fifly miiea an hour, by 
the power that would be requisite to propel 
a cylinder of the same diameter five miles 
in the same time, being a uniform pressure 
of about one ounce to a square foot, or oae 
hundred and twenty-five pounds to Ihe whole 
area — less than the jiower of one horee. 
Hence I infer that the ten horse power en. 
giue will be sufficient to propel (his balloon 
at least fifly miles an hoiir, or stem the cur- 
rent of a heavy gale of wind. 
The buoyancy of the balloon is 84,000 lbs. 
I estimate the weight of the sheet- 
ing, varnished, (4000 yds.,) at 4,000 do. 
The wooden rods used in the con- 
on . . . ' . Ij&OOdo. 
Stage, cabin, fan- wheels, and 

cordage, .... 5,000 do. 
Engine, boiler, water, and fuel, 4,000 do. 



Balance of buoyanisy . . 10,500 lbs. 
sufficient to carry one hundred passengofs, 
with baggage and provisions. 1 am awan 
that no estimate approaching to accuracy 
can be made of the expense, of connrucl- 
ing such a balloon, but it is readily ascfv* 
tained that the expense of the materials (ex. 
elusive of the steam engine) would be less 
than three thousand dollars. A suitable en- 
gine would cost two thousand. If (hen we 
allow fivethouHand for preparing, ctHirtrucl- 
ing, arranging, and adjusting the several 
parts, iind the expense of infl^on, the 
amount (10,000) is less tliau the cost of an 
ordinary ferry boat. 

With regard to management, the balkKn 

to be kept continually inflated, (except in 

winter,) having on board apparatus for Ihs 

produciiou of liydro<:<^ii gas, and a pips fur 

'Dving (he liiinii: t'l lliu interior of the 

lun whenever occ:ision requires. It is 

to bo brought u> the ground in any oae, 

but moored, when not in use, with amm. 
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able length of halser, furnished with a self- 
adjusting pu]ley. When passengers are to 
be received or landed, the balloon is brought 
near the ground, and the passengers are 
drawn up or let down by a small car, or cir* 
Cttlar settee. Each passenger is furnished 
with a parachute, by which each may safely 
land in case of extreme disasters. This 
wilt render their situation less ci^itical than 
tibaf olr those who are exposed to the perils 
of a raging sea in a leaking ship. Moreo- 
ver, the stage is furnished with several light 
hollow cylinders, or sacks of air, of suffi- 
cient buoyancy to supportthe stage, with the 
passengers, should it chance to descend upon 
the water. 

ft is obvious, that when passengers ate re- 
ceived, a corresponding weight of'^ ballast 
must be di8charged,and vice versa : yet the 
balloon will admit of a degree of contrac- 
tion or expansion, by means of Cords, suffi- 
cient lo counterbalance the consumption of 
fuel and water. 

Such is my plan for flying ; and as the im- 

'mortal Fulton ventured to build' a steamboat 
aeventy years after Jonathan Hulls had pub- 
lished his plan for the same, I shall indulge 
the hope that some enterprising person will 
^thin another seventy years build and put 

-in successful operation a' manageable bal- 
loon. And as Fulton iBxperienced some dif- 
ficQlties in securing the patent, on acbount of 
the want of originality, I have no hesitation 
to offer, and pronAise, at least, aii undivided 
half of -my- claim to the patent, to any per- 
SOD. or company who will be at the expense 
of building such a balloon on a scale suffi- 
cient to test its utility. 

Respectfully yours, 

RUFUS POBTER. 

Bfllerica> Mass., Sept. 23, 1834. 

N. fi.— The balioon represented in the plate is 250 feet in 
ength, and'60 in diameter : it beii^ inoonvei^nt to make 
the drawii^ ooneepond in proportions with the description 



The Primi^ies and Practice of Constructive 
CiV^P^ntryf being a FuU 4md Cemplaie 
Treatise an the Theory and Practice of 
Carpemry and ArcMtecture, compiled from 
the Works of Tredgold and Nicholson, 
and^other Authorities, with the Latest /m- 
praoements in . every Branch of the Art, 
Royal 8vo. No. 1 : New-York, W. Nok- 
BiSy 1 Nassau street. 

It has ever been our decided opinion, 
that a most important part is performed,'in 
the eictonsion of knowledge, and in promot- 
ing die geaeral advancement of society, by 
the publication of treatises on the mechani- 
eid arts* 

Mathematical, like every other kind of 
acieoce,' remains a dead letter until it be ap- 
plied " to i he business and affairs of men ;" 
on the contrary, however, when it is applied 
ito the uaeful aits, it extends the views of the 
.artist, substitutes certainty for uncertainty^ 
•aecaaty for insecurity ; it inforins him how 
:to. raise the greatest works with confidence, 
and how to produce stability with economy, 
lOr, in its own language, how to obtain a max- 
•imilm. of ^rength with a minimum of mate- 
*rialB« 

There is perhaps no class of mechanical 
arts 80 directly capable of receiving improve- 
tment from the researches of men of science, 
as those connected with building ; neither is 
theie any that has received a greater share 
of tbciir attention. But these researches 
iMMTe not benefitted practical men in |m>por. 



tion to the extent to which . they have been 
made; They are too often given to the^ world 
in works which are either so expensive as to 
b^ inaccessible to the greater number of men 
of biJsiness, or so completely scientific as 
to be almostuse less to all but men of sci 
ence theniselves. Something may also be 
attributed to a kind of distance and jealousy 
which appears to exist between theoretical 
and practical men ; .and which 'has,«perhapsr 
sometimes prevented the. practical -mecha- 
nic from benefitting by scientific, researches, 
the results of which have been within his 
reach. But these prejudices are fast wear- 
ing -out. Of this fact we need no better 
proof than the encouragement which begins 
to be given to popular treatises on mechan- 
ics, to mechanics' magazines, and to the 
formation' of raechaitics* institutes. 

One or two attempts have already been 
made to treat the subject of carpentry on 
mathematical principles. *< The Carpenter's 
tiuido'," by Peter Nicholson, is a very excel- 
lent and justly popular work, but it is almost 
entirely confined to what is termed " finding 
the lines ;" and although it Ailly developes 
the methods of geometrical construction, it 
does not enter at all into those mechanical 
principles, a knowledge of which is neces- 
sary to enable a carpenter to tread with cpr- 
tainty and economy out of the usual routine 
of his operations. This part of tlie subject 
has, however, been (aken up in " Elementa- 
ry 'Principles of Carpentry,*' by Thomas 
Tredgold, civil engineer ; and he who pos 
sesses these two treatises, and can understand 
them, need scarcely wish for*any other work 
upon the subject. But in both of them, es- 
pecially in the latter, a great many algebraic 
formulae are used, which but few practical 
Carpenters or builders hnderstand: moreo 
ver, to purchase both of those works may 
be beyond his means, especially at that pe- 
riod when it is most deeirable that he should 
be in possession of isuch works. 

The work before us is intended to com- 
bine the whole substance of both these trea- 
tises, with 'such additional* matter acr may 
have been accumulated since the ^time of 
their publication. Something is promised on 
the construction <of banal locks and water 
wheels. The architectural part will also be 
more full than is general in such works. The 
number just published contains a short sys- 
tern* of practical geometry, with /part of a 
treatise on the equilibrium and pressure of 
beams, illustrated by three copper-plate en^ 
gravings. The mechanical; principles are 
exhibited in a plain and simple manner, ma- 
th^matically correct, yet without requiring 
more previous mathematical knowledge in 
the reader than is necessary to work a rule- 
of-three. question. The general object of the 
work. is well expressed- in the following ex- 
tract from the prospectus : 

'< The work is compiled with especial re- 
ference- to the operative carpenter. *It is in- 
tended for the use of the workman or the 
apprentice who may wish to gkin a more ex- 
tensive knowledge of his art, and who may 
aspire to ^uch skill * and' information as will 
enable him to design and execute the great- 
est works with elegance and durability, and 
in due time to assume the highest standing 
in his profession — w point which any man 
may hpnestly aim at, and to which a good 
resolution and vigorous exertion, properly di- 
rected and persevered in, will seldom fail to 
conduct him. To aid such laudable efforts 
is one great 'object of this work. But it is 



not to the carpenter only that an acquaint- 
ance with the principles of construction is 
useful — ^&iich knowledge is almost equally 
necessary to the architect, the civil engi- 
neer, and all persons in any way connected 
with building. * Construction is the anato- 
my of architecture ; it is the very base upon 
which the art of design must be founded, and 
on tiie nature of the base must depend the 
excellence of ihc superstructure.' - 

" Although the ' Principles and Practice 
of Constructive Carpentry' will be compiled 
in such a manner that it may be readily 
comprehended by a mechanic of the hum- 
blest education, it will contain much practi- 
cal matter, both original and copied, that 
will be of great utility to individuals of high- 
er acquirements ; and muCh useful informa- 
tion, which can only be obtained by long ex- 
perience, or which lies scattered' through a 
number of expensive volumes.*' 

The pro'posed arrangement of the work is 
excellent, beginning with simple principles 
and regularly progressing to the most elabo- 
rate workmanship. The typographical exe- 
cution isvof the first quality, and the pub- 
lisher appears to' have spared no ex- 
pense in order to bring the subject in as 
clear and pleasing a manner before the phy- . 
sical, as the writer has brought it before the 
mental eye of the reader. 

We would earnestly recommend the study 
of such works as this to all mechanics. No 
man can know^o much concerning the bu- 
siness by which he obtains his bread, and on 
which hangs all his hopes of rising in the 
scale of society. Other kinds- of knowledge 
may^ this is fure, to be useful to him. Such 
knowledge he must possess, if he would ever 
rise beyond mediocrity in the exercise of his 
art. And to those who are not already in 
possession of good works of the kind, we 
would recoVnmend "the Principles and Prac- ^ 
tice of Constructive .Carpentry." The me- 
thod of publication, in montthly numbers, 25 
cents each, renders it accessible to every 
one ; and, freni what we have already seen 
of it, we have no deubt that it will prove a 
most useful and practical work. 

Mahomedan Months. — In chrbnology and 
history, as well as in all public documents, 
the Maliomcdans use months of thirty and 
twenty-nine days alternately, making the 
year thus to consist of 854 days. Eleven 
times in thirty years one day is added to 
jthe last month, making 355 days, therefore, 
in that particular year. In common reckon- 
ing the year is purely lunar, consisting of 12 
months^ each one commencing with the ap- 
pearance of the new inoon, without any in- 
tercalation to bring the commencement of 
each year to the same season. — [Scientific 
Tracts.] 



Tenacity op Life. — ^Edwards, a celebra- 
ted experimental physician of France, not 
long since deprived two Salamanders of 
their hearts, and then placed them in water 
of the same temperature, which had been 
deprived of air by boiling, and two others 
in air. One of the former died in eight 
hoars, the other in nine, while those in the 
open air lived from twenty-four to twenty- 
six hours. By repetition the same results 
were .presented, by which he infers that air, 
in comparison with water, has a superior 
vivifying influence upon the system of these 
animals, independently of its action by 
means of circulation and respiration. — [lb.] 
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[From tb0 Repertory of Arts.] 

Specification of the Patent granted to Robert 

Stephenson, of NeweagtU-upon-Tyne, in 

the County of Northumberlandy Engineer^ 

for a certain Improvetnent in the LocomO' 

tioe Sieam Engines now in Use for the 

! quick Conveyance of Passengers and Goods 

upon Edge Railways. — Sefded October?, 

1838. 

My improvement ia the locomotive 
steam engines now in use, for the quick 
conveyance of passengers and goods upon 
edge railways, is applicable to that kind of 
locomotive engines which are used in the 
Liverpool and Manchester railway (the first 
of which engines -was called by (he name of 
the Planet), having the two main wheels, 
which are impelled by the engine, fixed on 
a double' cranked axis, and turned round by 
the force of the pistons of the steam cylin 
ders, in order to advance the locomottye en 
gine along the edge rails, whereon the said 
main wheels bear. • And my said improve- 
ment consists in making the said main wheels 
of the locomotive engine (which are fixed as 
aforesaid) on the ends of the cranked axis, 
and impelled by the force of the pistons, 
with plain tires to run upon the edge rails, 
without any projecting flanges on those tires 
and applying two additional small whe.els 
with flanges on their tires, beneath the hind- 
er end or part of the engine, in order to 
cause that end of the engine, by means of 
those flanges, to keep straight upon the rails, 
as it runs along thereon, and also to beat 
up part of the weight of the furnace end of 
the boiler, in the same manner as the pre 
sent two small wheels (by means of their 
flanges) keep that end of the .epgine straight 
ou the rails, and bear part of the weight at 
the chimney end of the boiler, where the 
steam cylinders are situated. . And also con 
sists in applying the force of small extra 
steam pistons, or plungers, fitted into suita 
ble cylinders, which, by turning a cock, can 
be supplied wlwn required with steam, from 
the boiler, in order to act upon a double 
brake, or pair of clogs. Which are applied 
to the circumferences of the tires of the 
said main wheels without flanges, and of the 
two said additional small wheels with flanges, 
so as to press .the said brakes or clogs in 
contact with the said circumferences, and 
thereby cause friction and resistance, which 
will tend to retard the motion of the wheels, 
and consequently the advance of the engine, 
along the rails, in order to stop ihe sam^ 
when required. 

The object of my said improvem^ent is to 
obviate or diminish some inconveniences 
which have been experienced in (he lise of 
such locomotive engines, for the quick con 
veyance of passengers and goods on the said 
Liverpool and Manchester railway, namely, 
that the cra.nkcd axles of the great wheels 
have been'found liable to break, and then 
the engines run ofi* thenrails, and sometimes 
overturn, or are otherwise injured. They 
have, also, iii isome cases run ofl* the rails 
when the cranked axle has been only 
strained, without being actually broken ; also, 
it is found difiicult to hold on with the clogs 
or brakes to the wheels of such locomotive 
engines, according to the manner whereby 
the brakes are usually applied by hand, with 
suflicient force and steadiness (o retard the 
engines from advancing along the rails, as 
much as is desirable, in order to arrest their 
notion as suddenly as possible when they 
have b«en Uravtltiog rapidly, and paitieular^ 



ly in the eivent of arriving at a broken or 
deranged part of the railroad, or on any 
other occurrence which may occasion dan- 
ger of collision with obstacles or other car- 
riages, if the motion were not stopped with 
promptitude ; and also the boilers of those 
engines have burned out very rapidly, in their 
internal tubes, so as to have occasioned great 
expense and loss of work in repairing them. 
My said improvonnient in such kind of 16- 
comotive engines will tend to. obviate or di- 
minish the said inconveniences, for by us- 
ing- plain tires, without flanges, for the main 
impelled wheels. (and which has never been 
done before in such engines on edge rail- 
ways), the cranked axles of those wheels 
will not be subjected to any strain endways, 
in the direction of its length, when the en- 
gine enters into sidings,-turhings-2' and cross- 
ings of the railsj or passes along Curvatures 
in the! line. • * * * / ♦ * 

* * And by applying the pressure 
of steam from the boiler to act within hollow 
cylinders, upon pistons or plungers - 'fitted 
into those cylinders,' so as by the motion 
given to those pistons by the steam, when 
admitted into the safd cylinders, to force the 
brakes or clogs against the edges of the 
wheels, in order to retard the same, by caus- 
ing friction, and thereby stopping the ad- 
vance of the locomotive engine on the rails. 
The stopping may thereby be eflected with 
more promptitude, and with less trouble and 
effort than by the ordinary mode hitherto 
practised, of applying the clogs or brakes 
by the strength of the man .who attends the 
engine ; for, according to my improvement, 
the man,.when warned of any danger, requir- 
ing the locomotive engine to be stopped as 
suddenly as possible, afler having as usual 
stopped ofl* the supply of steam to the en- 
gine cyhnders, will have nothing to do in 
order to apply the brakes or clogs but to 
turn a cock in a small steam pipe, which 
conducts the steam from the boiler into the 
said hollow cylinders, wherein the said pis- 
tons or plungers are fitted, and the steam 
being (by o^^ening the. Cock) admitted to 
act upon those pistons or plungers, will 
bring the cloffs or brakes into action, with 
far more effect than can be done by the 
comnilon mode- of pressing them against the 
wheels by handle levers, actuated by man's 
strength.; and also according t!o my impjr6ve- 
mentj the man, afler having opened the said 
cock, and so brought the brakes' or clogs 
, into action by the force of steam, will have 
his h^ds at 4iberty to do any other duty 
that may be« required of him whilst the en- 
gine is stopping. And note — the same ef 
feet may be produced by admitting water 
from the boiler, by a pipe and cock as afore- 
said, into the ' sajd hollow cylinders, in lieu 
of steam, because the pressure of the water 
will produce the same cflect. on the pistons 
or plungers, and clogs or brakes, as that of 
the st^am. And in order to release the said 
clogs^ or brakes, and take them out of ac- 
tion, the aforesaid cock must be shut, to cut 
ofl* the communication from the boiler to the 
hojlow cylinders, wherein the pistons are to 
act, and another cock being opened to per- 
mit the steam (or water) which has operated 
in the hollow cylinders, to escape therefrom 
into the open air, and allow the pistons or 
plungers in those cylinders to return and re- 
lensd the brakes or clogs. Tlic additional 
small wheels which 1 apply beneath the 
hindei' end of the boiler, will sustain the ex- 
tra weight of ii larger boil«r than heretofore 



used, without distressing the rails ; aad bear* 
ing springs are to be used for the extra smail 
wheels^ the same as is now done for other 
wheels in the ordinary engines, and the 
springs will cause all the six wheels to 
ply and. bear fairly on the rails, and ease all 
jdlts aAd concussiqns. The relative weigfaAi 
or portions of the whole weight of the en- 
gine, which shall be borne by each of the 
stx wheels being regulated by the 8treik§;tli 
and setting of their respective beariiq; 
springs. The main wheels which are to be 
impelled by the power of the engine being 
in' all cases left loaded with as much of the 
weight of the engine as will cause a' suffi- 
cient adhesion of those wheels to the raila to 
avoid slipping thereon. When by virtue of 
my improvement a larger boiler is used, con- 
taining moire heating surface than heretofore, 
a less intense, excitement of the combuotiiin 
will be required in order to produce the ne- 
jcessary quantity of steam for the supply of 
the engine,- and that diminution of the in- 
tensity of the combustion will be advantage- 
ous to the performance .of the engine Ux 
another reason, as well as by avoiding the 
heretofore rapid burning out of the metal of 
the boiler, because the jet of waste ateam 
(which is thrown into the -chimney to pro- 
duce a rapid drafl therein, and aconsequeat- 
ly intense combustion of the fuel,) may be 
greatly diminished in its velocity^ and there- 
by the waste steam will he allowed to es- 
cape more freely from the cylinders than 
heretofore, when a very sharp and sudden 
jet of the waste steam up the chimney ia 
found absolutely necessary to excite that in- 
tense violence of combustion which can alone 
enable this present boilers to yield the requi- 
site supply of steam, but that very sudden 
jet 'can* only be- obtained by throttling the 
eduction passage, and thereby impeding the 
free discharge of the steam from the work- 
ing cylinders, so as to impair the force of 
the pist6ns ; apd at the same time, the exces- 
sive combustion which is excited (by so im- 
pairing the force of the pistons), also de- 
stroys the metal of the boiler in a short time. 
Increasing the magnitude of the boiler, giv. 
ing a larger extent of heating surface there- 
to, and working the enlarged boiler with a 
more moderate intensity of fire,~is the true 
remedy, and will saVc fuel as well as avoid 
the rapid destruction of the boiler, because 
the steam will be allowed to escape more 
freely from the cylinders. The adoption of 
larger boilersjn the said locomotive engines, 
with alT the advantages to be derived mere- 
from, as aforesaid, depends upon the appli. 
cation of the .two additional small wheels be- 
neath the furnace end of the boiler, because 
the present engines are already too heavy 
on the rails, and require a diminution of 
weight instead of an augmentation* But I 
wish to be understdod, that I do not claim 
the use of six -wheels instead of four, as an 
improvement merely for better supporting 
the weight distinct froin -other circumstancea 
hereinbefore set forth, but I claim the. using of 
large wheels without flanges on their tires, 
which wheels are to be fixed on the crai^ed 
axle to serve for the impelled wheels of k>- 
comotive engines, which are to travel on 
edge railways, and in conjunction therewith, 
(but not without that conjunction ;) the a|i« 
plication of a pair of extra small wheels^ 
with flanges on their tires, beneath the hind- 
er end of the boHer, with interposed beanng 
spriugsi hke those of the other wheels^ that 
application of txtra small whaols with fluii 
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^, ccHijointiy with the sud using of large 
impelled wheels without flanges, being foi 
Ihe purpose of keeping th« engine straight 
on the nils when it runs forwanl, aa wdl bs 
forbearing up part of the weight. And also 
I ulaim, as part of my said improvement, 
application (as berr.inbefore described) 
the pressure of the steam or water from the 
boiler, to act when required io hollow cyli 
' ders on pistons or plungers, which are con- 
nected with the clogs or brakes for the 
wheels, so as to bring tno said brakes or clogr 
into action by the pressure of the steam in- 
stead of by the strength of men, as hereto- 
fore done; Note — I make no claim to the 
use of six wheels in locamolive engines to 
travel on edge railways, if the impSlled 
whssJi havs flaugat, but only when lta« Mtid 



impelled wheels have no flanges ; and for 
the more complete explanation of my said 
ntion, 1 have hereunto annexed three 
sheets of drawings, (No. S is omitted in ^e 
'avings,) representing two locomotive en- 
s fbr the ifQick conveyance of passen- 
^.__ and goods upon edge railwaj^ when 
constructea according to my said improve- 

Sbe6t I. contains a side elevation, end ele. 
vation, and end section ef such an engine, 
re the main impelled wheels on the 
ked axle, without any projecting flanges 
IB tires, which run on the edge rails, l 
■t, are the extra small wheels Witfi flanges 
applied beneath the hindei' Or furnace end ol 
the boiler j add o are the ordinary small 
irh««li With llao|[«i iMHaMh lh« obiamcjr 



end of the boiler, where the working steam 
cylinders are situated. The small wheels, 
o and x, with flanges, keep the engioe 
straight on the rails as it nins forwaidi 
thereon ; and the large impelled wheels, k, 
have only to advance the engine forwards, 
and to bear a due portion of its weight, with- 
out having any tlmig tu do witliJteeping the 
engine on the rails, having no flanges which 
can hold laterally on tbe rails ; wherefore 
the cranked axle of the wheels, k, is libe> 
rated from all stress by any lateral aclwo 
of the great wheels s against tbe edges of 
the rails ; and the small wheels, o k, with 
flanges, (which wheela have straight axles,) 
sustain all the stress of that lateru action. 

Sheet II. contains a separate drawing of 
the brake or clog, which is also shown in ita 
place in sheet I. a is the hollow cylinder 
into which a plunger is fitted, to act by a le- 
ver, y, and an upright rod, /, upon the two 
clogs or brakes, n, n, which are suspended 
by pendulous hnks, s, from a centre pin or 
bolt, K, fixed to the frame. The clogs or 
brakes, d n, are cansed to apply to the cir> 
cumferences of tiie tires of the wheaU, k, 
and K, W means of links, g, g, which are 
interposed, between the two clogs or brakes, 
D, D, and which links, when put down into an 
angle, as shown in the figure, leave the 
brakes or clogs, d, d, free of the wheels, K, 
and M ; but when by openias the cock, c, 
the stream from the boiler is admitted thrbiigh 
the pipe, b, b, into tbe hollow cylinder, a, it 
3s up the plunger therein, and that by its 
r, y, and rod,/, draws up the links, ^,g, 
towards a straight line, and then (bey force 
the two clogs or brakes, d, d, apart from 
each other against the wheels, k, and m, with 
an increased force beyond that which the 
plunger exerts ; that increase of force be- 
ing in consequence of the leverage at y, and 
(he oblique direction of the hnks, g, g. 
When tbe handle of the cock, c, is turned 
the other way; it allows the steam to issue 
tfarou^ an upright B|>out, and escape from 
tbe cylinders into the open air. 
Enrolled December S, 1838. 



ZiHCOoKAFHV, — It was but a few years past 
that we had to rec(»d an advance in the fine 
arts in the invention of bthography, which 
afforded increased faeilities- in th« an of en- 
graving- LithogTHphy is now, however, likely 
to be displaced, at any rate to a great degree, 
by the invention of an ingenious Frenchman. 
U. Breugnot, who has succeeded in preparing 
a composition of metal, 4he basis of^which is 
zinc, npoQ which drawing and writing can be 
effected with equal, if not with greater facility, 
than upon stone, and as easily ap^ied to pa. 
per with the same machinery. The art of 
zincography has several tidvaniagea over that 
sf lithography ; among others, in theportabili- 
ty and comparative cheapness of the plates, 
over the necessary bulkiness and cost of^stcme. 
These plaiea can even be adapted to a lady's 

Jorlfolio, to any thickness, and to any size — a 
_esideratum much wanted in lithography. 
invention of zincography has received the 
sanction of the Royal Academy of Paris, and 
we understand that M. Breugnot has sold the 

g stent for Great Britain to Ur. Ctiapmaa, of 
oinhill, who feels confident that he shall be 
ble to adapt this improvement to every de- 
^larimenC in the art of eogiaving. In Paris 
they have already succeeded in prmting large 
WindOV blinds with one plate, and we believe 
experiments have been made on silk and cot- 
ion, Which warrant the supposition that zinc- 
ography will soon be applied in our silk and 
ooitoo^nriniing sstablithmaots.— [I>on> Marm 
Hntld.] 
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LITERAHY IfOTICES. 
fittoLfSH HiflTOKT, ftdftpted to the qm of SehooU 
tfid'TdaDf P^rKuas ; it the AtrraoR or American 
PoruLAE Iit»toNfl. New York: R. Lockwood. — 
•A tewfldiodl book on IBnglhrh Jiiitory may teem 
ttiiiMcttMsry, and yet from the partial examtnatlon 
we hare ^^en to thia one, we muat aay that it aeema 
to na a wii^ll arranged apd w'^ll dtgeated compendium, 
in wliieh all important ft^ta are enumerated, and \ 
witbal, the moral character aud influence of the na. 
tion, and of events, are aditably dwelt upon. It ia 
prfaicl|*ally deriTcd, aa the preface informa ue, from 
**Mr8.'Markham'8 Hiatory of England,** c*>nfining 
it however to purely Engllah Hiatory, aad referring 
for inatance all the detaila of the American war of 
Ihe Revolution, to American Hiatory. 

Ths Fajjollih Lukabt op Momwr lirrnuTOBB ; 
FanaLrSod IL New York : Wajulm Sl N«wsi.i.. 
-*«The8a are the firat numhera ot a new.flBieprize, 
to be pabUahed weekly* and having for object Jhe re. 
pnblioation in a choap fonn of ** the popular naw 
weMie of the meet oeiebrat^id EagUah anthora.**— 
The two nnmbera before na, aie devoted .to aelec- 
tiona of talea from EngKah aonnala of tbia year, 
and tbue for S5 cenle, .(tbe. price pernwnber being 
13 1*3 oenta) fonuabing the of earn of tb^ee liter. 
wff Ai/ewc* 

Thk Weixa of Mm. Srerwood. Vol.^Vn. Uni. 

letm Edition. Harpvr ABaoTHRRa, New York 

Tbia volome eentaini with many of Mra. 8herwood*« 
•etrlier atorfea, ber laCeat work. The *JVim, which ia 
remarkable, aa baa been before obaerved in tbia pa- 
per, by the identity of the cataatrophe of the atory, 
with the deatraction of the Crauline Convent at 
Charleatown: Yet among the agenta of that outrage, 
not one probably had ever read or heard of Mra. 
Sherwood*a book. Human nature, however, ia 
pretty much the aame every where, and alike' in 
Sardinia and in Maaaachuaeeta, the agency of a mob 
ia alwaya blind and formidable.' 

Thr Quartsrlt Jovrjial or AoRtquimmR; Mi. 

OHANlOa AMD MANUrAGTURfl, VOl. 1, Now II. NoW 

York : MiN^ M CgAHiia ■ ■ Tbia. ia « pabiication 
wbicb cannot (ail to apread ligbt along ita path, and 
to aoatter much naefol iniarm^tion. lu tMie explaiiia 
ita olu^tflt and in the ouiaber before ua, only tbe ae- 
cund in tbe aertea, there ta matter whieb will be 
fond worthy the aCtemioirof tbe great and noroeroua 
claaaea for which h ia eapecially deaigned, the for- 
mer, mechanic, and manufoctorer. 

Tus Edimouroh Rrvibw for Oomber, being No. 
1 of vol. lof Fo9t€r*a R«puUi€ation, New York: 
T. PocTBR. — Thie number of the Edinburgh containa 
the paper aaciibed to the pen of Lord Brougham on 
** the last aesf ion of Farliaraent,** which ao much 
irritated Lord Durham, aa to induce him to write 
the letter to the pobliaher of tbe Review, which we 
copied aome weeka ago from a London Journal. It 
baa aaotfaer moat intereating article on ** tbe Im- 
provement of Inland Transportation and Raltroade,** 
from which we make copiooa exiracta in our outer 
oolnmna to- lay. We renew onr recommendation of 
this Republication. 

Lira or Prince Tallbtramd. 1 vol. 6vo; PkUth. 
d^lpkta : Carbv, Lea dt Blancharo. — We 'confoaa 
onr anrpriae at (finding anch a book aa thie repub- 
Uabed by ao respectable a preaa aa that of Careys 
Lea ^ BUsnehard. It ia utterly unfit to go into any 
decent houee : it ia made up, ao for aa the record of 
the early life of M. Talleyrand ia concerned, of gross 
and filthy detaila of debauchery ; and in tbe incidents 
pnrporting to be historical, 6{ hie political career, it 
la unworthy of credit. Videe^e Memoirs, and 
ficlhwe(te Jonmal* are tbe only fitting types that 



occur to ua of thia slop-pail of acandal, ittdecency» 
and calumny. 

Stephen Moreland, a Novel r 3 volnmea, 13mo ; 
Philadelphia, Kbt 6l Biddlb^ — A new American no. 
vel here claima, but faila to aiteat attention. It ia 
alike (9M% and barren in incident, character, Jia- 
logne ai|d deacription. It treata joI Maaonry and 
Anti.maaonry— ^f Orthodox Quakers and Hicksites 
—of sleighing partiea, whcTc highbred yonng ladies 
ait in gentlemen's lapa-»of cotilliona, where a lady 
atanda in the centre to be kiaaed by the gentlemen-^ 
and of other American uaages, which it baa not been 
our fortime to hear of except in theae pagea. 

The 6tbii.*8 Leavxs roa 1835, by Mrb. Colby. — 
Theae are Ct^nversation Carda tor young people of 
the two aezee. The difference of color designates 
thoae for thia lady and tbe gentleihan ; and thna— each 
holding the proper aet— -cards drawn at J^aaard may 
be tbe occasion oi producing aome merriment, and 
at any rate of wbiltng away an agreeable hour. 

They are' printed by tbe Harpera. 

LBrrERa to a Gentleman in Grrmant, written af- 
ter a trip from} Pbilade^hia to Niagara. — ^Edited by 
pRANOie LjBBER, 1 vol. 8vo. Philadelphia : Carbt, 

Lea ft BlanCharh. — ^This is a very agreeable book, 
rambling, aprighUy, anecdotical, and withall inter* 
apenad with much uaefol and practical informa. 
tion, SMd kset aiM aoonrate.obaervation. It ia no 
riolaciim >of eonrteay to aaauoie that the Ediior is 
really the writer of theee lettera^-and the peraonal 
adveaturea, narrated without any avoidable egotism, 
of this intelligent, learned, and thinking wanderer, 
ate not tbe leaat intereating poriiona of 4bo Tirlumir 
The views incidentally expreaaed noneeming tbe 
people, habita, and inatitutiona of thia, hie adopted 
country, are, we think, far tbe moat part, juat — tho' 
aometimea flattering. 

On the aubjoct of the American ladiea, be thua 
dlacourae^ : 

Yon wiah the ladiea.depcribed too ? I know that 
we wiah aa much to become acquainted with theap. 
pearance of the fomale aex of a country n« with 
their character, fiot th|s ia no eaeier taak than to 
give, in a few linee, a ^deacription of the acelie. 
ry of a country; it ia, in fact, jnnch more dif- 
ficult. Yet I will try it; only reibenlber thatde. 
acriptiona of ^ia kind are to be taken aa general aa. 
aertions, admlttingf of Innumerable exceptions. To 
begin then. — It must be allowed, in tbe first place, |. 
that American woman have generally a finci, and— 
more frequently than the women of other countries 
— a genteel, rarely an imposing appeaaance. Their 
ahouldera etc generally not wide enough, and too 
eloping ; their busts not sufiiciently developed, but 
tbe waiat ia small, ro«nd| and the lower part of the 
body finely formed; their feet are net peculiarly 
good — they are better than German feet indeed, and 
better than Engliah. Yet ao oapricioua are excep. 
tiona ! The amalleat pair of correctly shaped feet, 
eo email aa would be justly criticized -if an artist 
were to give them to a work of his imagination, 
and the neateat pair of ankles, ** turned by Cupid.** 
with correeponding hands and wrists, that I ever 
beheld, I aaw on thia side of tbe Atlantic. A 
pair of feet which might induce an admirer of the 
beautiful to sing to them, aa Conti sung only of the 
hands of his misti ess. I will give you a letter of 
introduction to these lovely feet and handa and arms, 
if you come to thie country. In the mean time I 
aend yon a glove of their miitreaai which abe once 
gave me with grace : honor it duly, and feel un. 
bounded obligation for my parting with the memeniq. 

l*heir walk ia much better than the ungraceful 
dipping and pitching of the EngHab ladies, which 
looks rather like an nnsucceaafnl attempt at a gallop 
than a walk. However^ for feet and walk you must 
go to Andaluaia : what ia there eqnal to U graeia 
andalux f 



air of gentility. An Engliah face here is known di- 
rectly by ita florid color ; and it ia aometimea very 
agreeable to meet with a roey cheek iMmlj 
arrived. Their eyea are not aa large aa tb« 
the Spaniah, nor ey'ee arfer midi lfoe, yet they ara fin«« 
well cut, and well act, and of much mental exprea- 
aion. They look brigbt, and are generally of a fioa 
dark brown color. The general expreaaion of tbe 
face ia a^n that of baudaomeneaa and delieaoy rau 
ther than of great and atriking beauty. From all 
thia you will .ace that American ladiea lock better in 
tin atreet than in tbe balUroom, yet I can aneore 
you you find there alao many cbarmmg facea. It is 
a peculiarity of the> United Sutea which baa oftaa 
atruck me, that there aria ihore pretty girla tbain km 
any other large Iconntry, but fewer of tboae impo- 
aing beautiea which we meet in Europe, and who 
have their prototypea in a Mad. Recamier.or Tal- 
lien, or the beautiful Albanian^ when I aaw her* in 
Rome, or even aa you find many in the figarea of 
tlie women in the marine villagea near (^enoano, 
which made a ThorwalJaon rave — beautiea which 
'*|try man'a aonl," which will not depart from the 
mirror of your mind, and diaturb your quiet, tbongk 
your heart may be firm aaa roek. After all, Fooroo 
back to my old aaying, there ia ho Eu rop ean nation 
that can— taken allin all<— compete for great beaiity 
with the Engliah, aa there ie no natian where ao 
many pretty and delicate Uoek aa ara aeeii aa in tha 
United Statea. 



** Their ^9^^ walk would make yoor bosom swell ; 
I eaa't descrtlw it, tboueh S3 aiucb It strtke, 
2for Hkcn it— [ never saw the like.— 
An Arab horse, a stately stag, a barb 
New broke, a eaiMleopard, a gaaelie^ 
No— none of these will ao.** 

Their anna — where are fine arma any longer to 
be found if not by way of eiception 7 Sleevea hove 
apoiled them. Their color— I do not now speak 
epaoially of the arma— ia generaliy delioata, which 
contributea to give, even to the loweat claaaea, an 



DuNLAr*a HiaroaT of trx AaTa.or Dsaian iii 
Unitbo STATsa.-^iS'ecend iVbCtee.)— A further exa- 
mination of theae vqjumeai confirma the opinion at- 
ready expreaacidt that thia pub icatipn of Mr. Dnn- 
lap will prove one of the moat popular worka that 
baa for a long time iaaoed from' tbe American praea. 
The work ia of too comprohenaive a character, how. 
ever, ,to attempt a fair revieiy of it In Umita ao ra. 
strioted aa oura ; and we ahall, therefore, only touch 
upon anch poitiona aa may partioolarly intereet onr 
readem* Among theae, there are are few more ac- 
ceptable to a New-Yorker, than tboae which relate 
to the three y^ung and eminent artieta, whoae fama 
ia 80 iotimatelpr identified with the taate and apfrecia- 
ttonof thia city. Inman, andCoLX, and Wxir, difTer eo 
in their respective atylea, that much as each 
ia admired, we do not recollect ever to have heard 
a aingle invidioua compariaon inatituted bet wean 
them. The aqnl that breatheli in Iqman'a portraita — 
the life that q^ivera in Cole*a foliage, and the e/ma. 
spAerethat embalma WeU'P figiirea and landacapea, 
are all ao redolent ofgeniua,-aa to mark a dtatinct 
and original character b the productiona of each. 
The age, too, of the trio, ia jiearly the same ; tha 
aubjecta in which they meet excel are alike Ameri- 
can ; and theae ia acareely a priv^ collection of tha 
worka of native artiau, wluch ia liot graced alike by 
iha pictorea of the three. 

Inman, who waa bom. at Uiica in thia State, at. 
tained a reputation fit an early day, when aa tha 
pupil of Jarvia, he illuatrated with bold and glow- 
inghaiid aome of the moat oharacterietic-paaaagoe 
in the Sketch Book ; and ^ vivid acene or two in the 
first of Oooper'a novefe. He ia now chiefly known 
aathe moot apiriied of portrait paintera, but bis varied 
powera are aufEciently marked to have elicited tha 
remark here recorded by Mr. Dnnlap, from the iips d 
one o£ the moat eminent and experienced judgea of 
art in the country. 

The vereatihty as well of excellence of Mr. Inman 
aa an artiat, waa once expreaaed to me by Mr. Sully 
in nearly ibeee worda« *t 1 remember going round 
your exhibition of the National Academy at Clintcm 
Hall iff New York, and aeeing a fine landscape, I 
asked, ' Who paintpd^tbis 7* The answer waa, *lo. 

man.' Then I came to-a beautiful group of'flgures 

• Ah, this iavery cleveiv-4et ue eee whose thia ia,* 
I looked at my cafalogne,— * Inman.' Then eoine 
Indiana caught my eye— catalogue again—* Inman.' 
A little further on, and I exclaimed * By George, 
here ia the fineat miniature I have aeen for many a 
day r it waa a lady in black, « Who iathia mmiaiare 
painter r • Inman.' Hta Urge portraiu I waa ac 
quainted with, but this variety of atyle took me alto- 
gather by aurpriae." 

The venerable Col. Trumbull waa tha firat tbatdia- 
covered theaingnUr merit of Cole, whoae life ia aper% 
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(eot romance ; bui we must refer the reader to the 
work for the partioulars. His grandfather waa a Ma- 
ryland farmer, but he himself, like Leslie, was bom 
in England of American parents. He grew np 
amid the backwoods of Ohio, and it was in her 
deep forests, beneath the glowing skies of the 
West that he drank in that inspiration, whiich makes 
his autumnal woods and American sunset so perfect 
and unifue. No painter ever dared to paint these, 
•ubjeets as they are until Cole's bold pencil essayed 
them, and with every attempt since made by others, 
they are still peculiarly his own. It has bean stated 
that his forest scenes Were condemned in England be- 
caase her connoisseurs cannot believe such tmts to, 
exist in nature. We remember hearing an intelligent 
EngUshraan and an enthnstastic admirer.of Cole pro, 
phecy this fate for his pictnres, when he hfitad that 
hey w^re to be exhibited at Somerset House. The 
early school of this artist 'Was Natorb alone, and 
Ilia may aeoaunt for the severity of Jiis strieiures 
upon the present st^te of art in England, wdttsn 
after ^he bad had an opportunity of studying 
the best mas'ers ip Italy. Thd^ are thus introduc- 
ed fay Mr. Dunlap. 

The opinions of Mr. Cole oii the subject of land- 
scape, I look upon as the highest authority : as I 
epnsider his pnnd of the 6fet order, and bis works 
in that !depanment of an, superior to those ef any 
painCer of the present day, that have oeme under my 
inspeetion.. * His words are : 

** A great deal might be said on the .sobjeets of 
England isnd Italy; "but to say that which will be 
most available to you may be difficult. - I did not 
find Englakid so delightful as I anticipated* The 
gloom of the elimate, the coldness of thb artists, to 
geiher with* the kind of art in fashion, threw a tone 
ol melancholy over my mii^d, that laeted for months, 
even after I bad arrived m sunny Italy. Q ' 

<* Although in many respects, I was delighted with 
the English school of pointing, ^yet, on the. whole, I 
was not disappo mod : my nalural eye was die. 
gusted with its gaud and ostentation : to colour and^ 
ohia#o^uro all else is 8acnfi9ed — deeign is forgot: 
ten ; to catch the. eye by some datzing display, 
seems to be the grand aim. The English have a 
mania for what fi^ call generalising; which is noth. 
ing mere nor lees.than the idle art of making a little 
study go a great way, and their pictures are gener- 
ally things ** full of sound aod fury, signifying noth. 
ing.** The mechanical genins of the people exhibits 
itself in the mechanism of the art — their dextrous 
management of f Using, soanrirfing, dso. FroQueat 
and crowded exhibitions V>f recently painted pictures,^ 
and the gloom of the climate, account (or the gaudy' 
and glaring style in fashion; There are few excep- 
tions among the artists of England to this meretrioi* 
style; even Wilkieand Leslie, in their late pictures, 
nave bee<Mne more washy and vapid than in their for- 
mer prodactiena. J 

*' These opinons of existing English art« I know, 
may be considered heterodox ; but I y^illr venture 
them, because I believe them correct. The stknd- 
ard by which I forju my. judgment is — ^beautiful na. 
ture ; and if I am astray it is on a path which I have 
taken for that of truth. 

Wbir, who has lately ,sucoeeded Leslie at West, 
point, was born at New Rochelle in this State. His 
delicious Italian landscapes made him first generally 
' known after his'retum from Europe ; but his repute. 
tion has since then been much enhanced by several 
fine original productions. He has lately painted 
three admirable pictures for the Hon. G. C. Ver. 
planck; and **Bourbon*s last March,** one of the 
thr^e, is a coinposition that would become the nand 
of any master. Mr. Danlap*s opinion of Weir*s me. 
rity with an account by I>r. Francis of one of his 
most celebrated productions, is given in the follow, 
ing intercstii^g extract : 

Mr. Weir has produced a great many finislied pic* 
tures since his relnrn from Italy, several of which- 
hHve been engraved. His ** Red Jacket** Is well 
"known. This chief of the Seriicas exhibited a fine 
spjciroen of savage manners when became with his 
aaendants, or companiors of the forest, to the painter*s 
room. He seated himself down en an ample arm. 
chair with the noncbalence of a superior, and his 
wild tribes-men surrounded him. ** It becomes not 



not me,** says Dr. Francis in a lotter to the author, 
** to speak of the peculiar merits of the painting of 
Red Jacket, (Saguoaha, or Keeper-awake) by Weir. 
It is admitted, by the competent, to eoltpse all other 
delineations of our Indian chiefs, and demands, a^ a 
work of art, noleee regard than the antijeet himself, 
as one of preeminent consideration among our abo. 
rigines. The circumstances, however, which gave 
the artist the opportunity of portraying the distin. 
gnished warrior and great orator of the Senaca na- 
tion, deservee at least' a short ndtice. An acquaint- 
tance of eOtae years with Red Jacket, which was ren- 
pered, perhaps, more impressive in bis recollection 
by occasional .supplier of tobacco, led him -to make 
an appointment with me, to sit for his picture upon 
his arrival in the city. When he came to New 
Yorkt in 16d8, with his inierpreter, Jainieson, he 
very promptly repaired to the painting.room of Mi*. 
Weir. For this purpose he dressed himself in the 
costume which he deemed mosi appropriate to his 
character, decorated -with his brilliant overcovering 
aiid belt, his ti^mahawk and Washington medal. — 
For the whole period oP nearly two hours, on four or 
five successive da]rs, he was as punctual - to the 
arrangements of the artiat as any individual 
could be. He 'chose a large arm.chair for his con. 
venience ; while his interpreter as well as himsetf, 
was occupied, for the most part, in surveying the 
various objects which decorated the artistes room.— • 
His several confederates, adopting the horixontal 
posture, in ditlerent* parts of the room, regaled 
themaelves with the fumes of tobacco to their utmost 
gratification. Red.Jaoket oceasionsUy united in 
this relexatton ; but was so deeply absorbed in at. 
tenuon to the work of the painter, as to think per. 
haps ol no other subject. At times he manifested ex- 
treme pleasure, as the outlines of . the picture were 
filled up. The dirawing of his costume, which he 
seemed to prise, as peculiarly appropriate, and the 
distant view of the Falls of Niagara, (seenery nigh 
his residenpe at the Reservation) forced-him to an in- 
distinct utterance of satisfaction. When his medal 
appeared complete, he addi eased his interpreter, ac 
companied by atnking geatmres ; and whenhia noble 
front was finished, he sprang from hie. spat with 
great alacrity, andseixing'the artist by the hand, ex. 
claimed, with great^ energy, * Good ! good V The 
painting being finished, he parted with Mr. Weir 
with a satisTqiction apparently equal to thai which he 
doubtless, on some occasions, had ^ felt, in efifecting 
an Indian treaty. Red Jacket m'list have been be 
yond his seventieth year when the painting was 
made: he exhibited in his countenance, somewhat of 
the traces of time and trial upon his constitution i he 
was, nevei:thelesr, of a tall and erect form, aiid 
walked with a firm gait. His characteristics are; 
preserved by. the artist to admiration ; and his m^jes* 
tic front- exhibits an altitude surpassing every other 
I have seen bf the human skill. As a .specimen for 
the craniologist. Red Jacket need not yield hi> 
pretension's to ' those oj the most astute philoso. 
pher. 

The following passage ** shows up*' a distinguish^ 

ed American trio in London, and accounts very ha 

turally for Leslie's so soon giving up his situation at 

West Point : 

Washington Irving, Esq., has told me that on ar 
riving from the continent of Europe, where he hftd 
beeh some time, he found Newton and Leslie in the 
same house, and that while he was writing his 
Sketch Book, he saw every step they n>ade in their 
an, and they saw every line of his 'writing. Here 
was a communion of mind that could not but lead to 
excellence. Irving's sdmiration of Leslie, both as 
a man and an artist, is extreme. A cultivated mind, 
purity pf moral character, refined taste, indefatigable 
study, by which* his knowledge of drawing and skill 
in composition were such, that havins^ determined 
his manner of treating a sobject, and drawn it in, no 
change or alteration took place ; in this a perfect 
contrast to his friend Newton. 
- I havsi above said, that Mr. Leslie returned to 
London. In the only interview I had with him, 
which was in my sick chamber a day or two previ. 
ous to- his jBiubarkaiion on his return, he did not ex- 
press any feeUng of disappointment. With the .go. 
vemment of the United States he certainly had no 
cause of complaint. He was invited to West Point 
as ttaeher of drawing, with the same emoluments 
and accommodations which his predecossos had en. 
joyed. But his friends, anxious that he should be with 
them, had assured him that the teacherskip would be 
made a professorship, with additional advantages 
corresponiding wilh the other professors, and that a 
painting room should be built for him. But in our 
representative government, this requirsd an act of 



Congress, and the passage of the yearly appropria- 
tion bill. This act and appropriation frnw -inteiided ; 
but Mr. Leslie had taken post iLt West Pcftnt,'at the 
commencement of winter, with his family, nevet be- 
fore out of London. The wmteriea trying 'eeasea 
in a bleak simation on the Hndeon— eeiCttatfen at 
other times redundant with charms. Mrs. L^fie is 
a London lady, and her fomily remained occnpants 
of the house Itffthy the artist ; ber heart wai intn- 
rally at home. I«eslie, I am told, upon eft' Misirer 
from the^ Secretary at War,'thft he t^M no^^er 
a painting room built until appropriatidA"w£B' tit|de 
for it, gladly resigned the sitiistion, and t&^ *liie 
family to Londeii again, no doubt happy lb Recipe 
from the bleak promontory on which they had t»8«ted 
a discontented winter. '^ - • 

There are several other foyorite artiste, like 
Doughty,-^the 8i>flest painter of eleepy eonmer 
moontida, or Calling the held unaderer m-tkm^u 
W est, who has been se long taking •* full l^gtlii'* of 
the prsries,*-whose names seem to claim a passing 
paragraph. But they all receive due honor icem 
oar author, and we refer the reader to hie work ac- 
cordingly. The encomium passed* by Mr* Dniilap 
upon Miss Hall, will be fully acknowledged by aU 
admirera of miniature painting who have had an op. 
portunity of observiog how the exquisite toaeh of 
Malbone'B pencil lives sgain in her gifled hand. 

Among the most interesting passages of the b6pk, 

are those relating to Allston, of whom th*foUowi«g, 

among other anecdotea, is .told : 

Mr. Alleton returned to America in 1809. When 
Robert W. Weir, Esq. of New York, was sti^dytng 
his jirofoesion in Rome, Banyfesrs after ^Ueton left 
it, ihe artiet s of Reme ashed him efcer an American 
painter, for whom they bad no othur name than the 
Amerioan Titian. When W«r mentioned the name 
-of AlTston'e they exdaimed ■* tUat^ the man'!** 

Some agreeable specimens of this emmeht'artist*s 
happy poetical vein are given.^ 

And aa the *• Paint King** beleoge io our -eufaject, 
the reader may, if he pteaees be aaraeed with this 
playful ballad in- imitation, and in burlesque of 
Scott*s «« Fire King," Lewis*s ** Clond King,** end 
other sportive effusions iniieh read at that tame. It 
coimMacee ae follows : 

Fair Eltai was loag the deUgbt of the young, 

No daiMSl «6ali>wlth bet ecMBpsre ; 
Hei cbarmft were tbe tbeme of Um beart and the tongae, 
And Bardi without nuiuber In scitmdles aang, 

The beaotles of Ellea the fitlr. 

Tet eold waa the maid ; and ttioagii legloRa advsnc*d 

Alt dffilPd Jm OtMmb ert, 
AadlBogMtaiMMl. aad ogled, jmie«eQ sad] danced, 
Like shadows they came, and like shadows they glanced 

Prom the hard poHBh*d lee of her heart. 

YetsUU dtd the heart of fair Ellen hnplore 

A snnethlBg that could not be found : 
Ukeaasllor mm iaeai*d on adeaolate ahoie. 
With nor hooae. nor a tree, nor a aoond bnt the losr 

Of breakers high dasblog aroiind. 

From object to object still, ktiU would she veer, 

Thoagb nodiliig, alas, conid sho flbd ; 
Like the moon, without aimoapbere, brilUant and cleat, 
Yet doom*d, like the moon, with no being to cheer 

The bright barten waale ot Jier mind. 

It is with pain -after such agreeable matters, that 
we feel compellsdto advert to the spirit — any thing 
but gentle or just— in which the name and works of 
Col, Trumbull are uniformly mentioned in this work ; 
and especially to that passage in the second volume 
which has called forth the following explanation from 
Col. Trumbull : 
To the BdUor of the N. Y. American: 

98 BaoAOWAT, Naw Ydaa, 0th Deoeaftber, 1634. 

Mr I>BAa Sqb-^I have been looking over Mr. Dan. 
lap* i work on the Arts of Design in America, seme 
pages of which I find he baa devoted to a notice of me 
and my work»-*written with as much accuracy as 
could be expected from the mode in whirh the mate- 
rials wore collected, from the shreds and patebee of 
detached conyeraations reported to him from memory, 
and put. together with e studied apidt of ill- will. To 
this I have no otgection, nor to the bitterness with 
which he criticises some of my professional works, 
for to Artists in particular is applicable the admira- 
blel-nle given by our Saviour on another oceaaion, 
** By their toorli ye ehall know them.^ The worits 
of Mr. DunJap and myself will be judged by futore 
and perhaps more. impartial, judges than we are of 
each other. 

But in his notice o: Mr. Durand, vol. 9, page 
he has contrived to drag me ag^inbefote hisf^pdare^ 
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in a waf calculated to leare an impression on their 
minds tbat I have lately had the baseness to cause 
to be engraved on the hilt ot a sword — a faUekood, 
to gratify my own Tanity. It is due from me to his 
readers* and to my own character, to take notice of 
this. 

All who have read the history of the War of the 
Revolution, know that in 1778 a plan was formed for 

tbo recovery of Rhode Island from the British, who 
ad taken possession of it at Jhe dose of 1776. A 
Frenah fle^t of twelve sail of the line, from the West 
India station, undercommandof the Count D'&staing, 
was to cooperate with the American force com- 
manded by General Sullivan. This fleet appeared 
oflTNew York in August, and thence sailed to Rhode 
Island. 

It is tmis that I had resigned my situation in the 
Army in the Spring of 1777. Bat I had not se soon 
Uwt my relish for ** the glorious pomp and circum- 
stance of war* and therefore I, on thia occasion, 
offered my services to Gen. Sullivan, in the charac 
ter of a volunteer Aid-de-Camp; my offer was 
accepted and 1 accompanied the General in this 
character. The French flec^was soon drawn o^ 
from their co-operation by a manoeuvre of Lord 
Howe, and our Army alone continued .the siege 
or blockade of Newport until the close of Au- 
gust, when the attempt was abandoned, and our 
troopa retired to Butt» Hill, at the north end of the 
island, near Howland*e Ferry. On the following 
morning, I believe, the 39tli August, our rear guard 
posted on Quaker (otherwise Windmill) Hill was 
attacked, soon after daylight: and Gen. Sullivan 
wishing to avoid an action oil that ground, sent me 
with orders to the ofiieei commanding the guard 
(Col. Wigglesworth) to withdraw. In this affair 
Col. Tousard lost an arm. Capt. Walker, of Col. 
Henry Jackson's Regiment, was mortaUy wounded, 
and some other loss was sustained : ^ut the Guard 
was saved ; the day passed off in skirmishing ; and 
towards evening the enemy pushed our. right ^ing, 
so far as to endanger themselves. I was ordered to 
lead Gen. Lovell's brigade of Massachusetts mili- 
tia, who formed the right wing of our second line, 
to aid in repulsing them : they did not wait for us to 
eoDie in centaot, but as we advanced, they retired 
behind the crown of a hill* I rode forward to re- 
connoitre, and felt in with a solitary fatigued German 
soldier, from whom I took the sword in qoestiofi, 
and ordered hiro to the rbar, while I rode forward 
to the crest of the hill to look for the enemy ;— they 
had been repulsed by other troops, and were forming, 
but vacillating : — ^I galloped back to Gen. Lovell ; 
but his column, satisfied with the retreat of the ene. 
my, had dispersed without the shadow of ordor. I 
had meditated a movement whoee success depended 
open celerity ; and as it would require liais to re. 
form the column, I give up^ my purpose, and w^ 
withdrew. 

General Level is long since dead ; but with the 

talents which he has shown for inveetigstion, Mr. 

Dunlap may perhaps hunt up some survivors of that 

day, and ascertain the correctness of this statement. 

I am, my dear sir, faithfully yours, , 

. . JOON TaUHBDLL. 

Nothing can be clearer or mpre unqnettionable 
than this statement — the substance of which we can? 
not doubt Mr. Dunlap will feel the justice of iooorpo. 
rating in the next edirion of his book. 

Talks of thb Bordbs ; by James Hall, author of 
Legends of the West, &o. We gladlj welcome 
this handsome volume by the most successful painter 
of frontier life that has yet written. We aball take 
an early opportunity to examine its contents. 

Chambmi's EoiNBvaoH JoumRAL. R. J. Pritch. 
aard, 3 Hanover Sqnare, and 45 Ann street. — This 
is a handsomely printed quarto, containing four num- 
bers of the entertaining original miscellany of the 
work whose name it bears. Tha whole for 13 1.3 
cents. 



To the Editor of the New York American: 

Monday noon, Dbc. 15, 1834. ^ 

Dear Sir : I have this moment seen the Ameri. 
can of Saturday, in which appears a letter signed 
John Trumbull, objecting to a passage in my history 
of the Rise aud Progress of -the Arts of Design, and 
giving a narrative o? a transaction which explains 
what had appeared to me a contradiction ot a state- 
ment I had made in the book. 

As in my limi|fBd reading I have not found the gen- 
tleman's name in any history of our revolution, I 
must be excused- for relying upon a statement which 
I have supposed came directly from himself for the 
purpose of publication ; and when the dale of an 
insoription was mentioned to me, which appeared to 
contradict the record of events which I had made 
on such authority, I could not but think it an error in 
the date given, and felt myself called upon to show 
my authority for the dates and facts aa I bad publish- 
ed them. The narrative which you have gi^en im 
the American of Saturday perfectly explatna the 
discrepant dates ; and it will give' me pleasure in a 
second edittcn of my work (which from tbe demand 
for it in this city and cIm where will probably soon 
be called for) to insert the narrative,- as now first 
publis'.ied, of a transaction so' honorable to the gen- 
tleman ; and by giving it in its proper place and un- 
der its proper date, the passage objected to being 
rendered superfluous and irrelative, will4ie ex. 
punged. I remain yours truly and gratefully. 

Wm. Dunlap. 



the rank and pay of a Brigadier General» as nn En- 
gineer in constructing the fortificationn of tba set 
coast. On the part of this latter genUammn cer. 
tainly, and we presume as much of the former, we 
know the most friendly feelings towarda this eoua. 
try to exist ; and are quite satisfied, that no efforts 
will be wanting on his part, compatible with fidehty 
to his own country, to preserve a* good ondartftand. 
ing with ours. 

OkB o'clock.— Our papers by thefiorope are just 
come to hand, and we find by the Courier of 14tb, 
that the Paris Jfomfettr had published officially the 
list ofthe Ministry as given below. 

Nbw Fbench Ministbt. — The new French Minis, 
try is composed almost entirely of freah roatoriali, 
— M. Fersil being tbe only member of the Minisiry 
who is retained. It is as follows : 

The Duke of Bassano, Minister of the Interior sad 
President uf the Council. 



Dvnlaf^b History of thb Risb and Pboorbss of 
THB FiNB Arts. — In our second notice on Saturday, 
of this attractive work, we took occasion to introduce 
a letter from Col. Trumbull, setting himself right 
before the public in a transaction adverted to by Mr. 
Dunlap. We now have the pleasure of subjoining 
a Utter from the latter gentleman expressing his rea 
dinees to ineorporate the letter of Col. Trnmbulii in 
the naat adition of the worki 



FOREIGN INTEIililGENCE. 

Latbr from Europb.— By the Europe, packet 
ship, Maswell Mamor, ot I3>h ult., from Liverpool 
there are London dated of ibe'15:h. Paris 13th, and 
Madrid of 8th ult. 

In England the deaih .of E irl Spencer, father of 

Lord Althorp, had been ibe nignal of the dissolution 

of the Ministry— such at least is tiie import of the 

tyro subjoined paragraphs, from different London pa. 

persof.tbe.15th :' 

[From the London Morning Chronicle Not* 15;] 
" We have to communicate- the astounding intelli. 
gence, that Lord Melbourne's Administration has 
ceased to exist. His Lordship repaired to the King 
On Thursday, and returned last night to announce to 
his colleagues the event. His Majesty, we learn, 
expressed no dissatisfaction with Lord M's. adminis. 
tration, but he let it be imderstoud that he considered 
it at an end with the death oi the late Earl Spencer, 
and'the-oonsequent removal of the present Earl to the 
House of Lordsl^ 

[From the London THmee, Not, 15.] 
We have no authority for the important statement 
which follows, but we have reason to believe that It 
is perfectly true. We give it without any comment 
or amplification in the words of the com nnmication 
which reached us at a late hour laet night. **The 
King has takan the opportunity of Lord SpencNer's 
death to turn out the Ministry ; and there is every 
reason to believe thiat the Duke of Wellington has 
been sent for. I'he Queen has done all.** 

There must at any rate be a new leader in the 
Houde of Commons, as Lord Althorp goes op of 
course to the othej House. It do38 not however 
seem probable, in the existing state of public opinion 
in England, that the Duke of Wellington can be 
charged with the formation of a new Ministry< We 
should raiher incline to the belief that Lord Durham 
would be able — backed as he seems to be by the 
popular voice — to force himself and friends upon the 
King. In that event Lord Brougham would be 
obliged to retire. 

It is stated by the Journal of Commerce, that the 
Chambera were convened for let December, instead 
of d9th ; and it is inferred that thia may have been 
done at the urgent solicitation of onr minister at Paris, 
with a view of carrying into effect the American 
treaty. 

It if somewhat remarkable, that in the new French 
Cabinet, as set down, there should be two persons 
oeariy connected with America. JIf de Breooon was 
long resident at Washington as Secretary of Lega. 
tion, and married a daughter of Mr. Justice Thomp* 
eon, of ths Supreme Court of the United Stales, 
though be is now a widowen-x^Gen. Bernard was 
employed far many yeara by thia Oaysrnihant with 
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Minister of Comnierce. 

of Foreign Aflairs. 
of War. " 
of Marine, 
of Finance. 
It is not supposed that this change of Ministry ia. 
dicates any change of policy in the affaire of the Ge. 
vernment. Ita annunciation, however, occaaioned § 
momentary deoline of tbe fnnds. • 

LbNttOH. Nov. 14.--The King of the^ Belglam 
opened tbe sesaioA of the Chambers, on Tuesdsy 
last, .in a Speech,~which, like moat Speechea ffom 
the Throne, deals only in thoae generalities which 
cover Jnaignifioance of atatament with pompons ver« 
biage, and render it impossible to collect from ths 
most cairefnl perusal oi its' high sounding phrasss 
any definite meaning. 

LoNoojr, Nov. 14.— The French papers oP. Tues- 
day bring accounta fifom Spain of the 5th inatant; one 
day later than our own accoants publiahed yester- 
day. The Journal des Debate atataa that & courier, 
who left Madrid on the 4th instant, brought intelli- 
gence that 76 members of the 'Chambera of Pro. 
curadorea had declared, in an address to the Queei 
Regent, that they felt themselves compelled to rs- 
fuse all support to the Government, if ita aysteia 
were not changed. This step waa aaid to have pio. 
duced at Madrid a^ great aenaation. General Vsl- 
des had been named Minister of War, in plaee of 11 . 
Zarco del Valle. M. Medrano would replace M. 
Moscoso. 

Our Ba^onne Correapondent transmits to us a 
oopy of the proclamation of General Mina on ei- 
tering on bl* command. He promises pardon and 
oblivion to the inanrgema who shonid snbmtt, bat 
declaraa a war of extermination against the conitf- 
liiacious. Some disturbancea had taken place ia 
Catalonia. On other pointa the Carliats were dioplay- 
ing renewed activity. 

BAToiiNa, Nov. 5. — Gen. Mina enured Panpela. 
na on Thursday the 30th ult. at % o^clock in die 
evening, but did not make his arrival knoam until the 
1st inst. The General thonghtproper to repair thither 
ieneog.i m order to avoid the feasts which the inbabi. 
tants were preparing for him, and took up hie resi- 
dence in a private house, of the town, to tlie great 
mortification of the ladies of Paaspeluna, who hsd 
handsomely furnished tbe Palaioo lor his receptaoa. 

It is now oleariy understood that no call for French 
assistance has been made nor will be. Yon msy 
depend on what I iay, though I have no donbc msay 
letters from this will contradict me on the subject. 

The Monitor of Thursday, received by expresi 
with other papers, contains the following: — ** TTm 
folio wiag telegraphic despatch dated Madrid* 8th 
addressed by the French Ambaaaador in that capi* 
tal to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, waa receiretf 
by the government yesterday.** 

** The Chamber of Provuradores have adopted cbs 
amendments made by the other Chamber in the Fort, 
ign Debt Bill. Thus the Guebbard Loan is ac- 
Jinowledged.^ 

Negotiations for the marriage of the Queen sf 
Portugal to the Duke of Leuchtenberg go on proi- 
perottsly. 

The foreign news of yesterday ipuet be looked 
on as of more than usual importance. Hence v* 
have gone through the papers with care, and present 
the result, aa we collect it. 

With regard to the Englfeh ministry, the speeela* 
tiotis of tbe London press arsi that Lord Melboamt 
will still remain Prenlierv thai Ml. ipring Kf 9$ 
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Chaacelior of th« Ezebequer, and Mr. Aberorom- 
bie* M on* of tbo Soeretario*, will lead in the Honee 
of Gommona, that Lord Spencer wilLprobably go to 
the Admiralty, and Lord Mnlgtev.e to the Colonia( 
I>apartnient. Soeh aa arraiof ement would leave noth. 
iag to hope for Lord Dnrham and his friende, and 
nothing to fear for Lord Blrongham. 

At to the French Cabinet, it ieaa mentioned yes. 
torday. In addition. Gen. Bemmrd ia to be created 
Peer of France^ and diacharge md interim the dutiea 
of foreign aa well aa-Var Miniater, nntil M. dt Bree- 
son can return from Berlin, where he ia Miniater. 

Jf. rea<e, in addition to the miniatry. of Com. 
laeree, ia to be eif interim Miniater of Public In. 
•iraetion. The Chambera >irere certainly to meet 
oa tho latinatant. 

lo Spain ciYilixation aeema retrogading. The 
Couneila of the Queen are inelBcient and dlttracted, 
while the civil war ia carried on in a apirit that die- 
gracea the' era and the name of man. Allusion waa 
made in our eztracta yeaterday, to ZvmaUeqrre 
guff 9 Bucceaa over Qetu ODeyle^ which cauaed the 
dianaiaaa! at once at Madrid of the Miniater of Witr, 
Zeree dd VeUe* The authoritiea at^ Madrid pub- 
llahed an acoonnt of it, repreaenting it aa a mere 
altimiiah of little importance. We aubjoiipi Zmnuda. 
earregu^e account, giving a quite different aapectto 
the a£bir. The eooi brutality with which this Car: 
liat Chieftain recordi the ahooting in cold blood of 
Oen. ODeyU, and the humanity which only givea 
qaarter when •* dred of hilling,** preaent in etriking 
relief the nature of thia conteat. 

J'Vom the em* reepeeting ike action of the 38lA, 

near Vitteria, 
** DiAa FaiiND EoBSVKau-^I beg you will plabe 
ift tha haada of hia Mijeaty the accompanying. I 
have not time to write all I eould wiab, and on tliat 
account I do not foHvard the official details. The 
Marquis de Valdeapina haa not left my side . during 
the two glorious actions, and Zavalia waa with the 
advance, executing my orders.' 

M Te-day the noted CyDojint hia brother the Cap- 
tain, and other offiiera were ahot. The field of bat. 
tie presents a horrid sight. The number of prison. 
era ii very grea^ Toonorrow, according to Ihe or. 
ders which I receive here, I shall be able to manage 
the interview with hia Majesty, Adieu, dtc. 
(Signed) **ThoiiAa ZuMALACAmasauT. 

•• Opteber ilS, 1834. 
^' To Doa JBAa Eoaavaau^ Preeident of tke 

Oeveming Junta of Jfavarre, 
•• F. & Tired with killing, I ordered quartera to 
be givea to the priaonera." 

(Endoeure to hie Miyeaty.)] 
•• fieredia. 7 i/eleek ai Ntfit^ Oct. 88,. 1834. 
** Siaa:*— rhe God- of Armtea haa gmoted two 
ceosecative daya ol glory to the arma of jronr Ma 
jesty. Yesterday the revolatioaary ibroea, com- 
manded by O'Doyljft, were deetroyed* Thia rebel 
fell into oar haada, alao^ two field-piecea, a atand 
of Mgimeiital.coloara, and more than 400 priaoo 
ers. The number of the killed '|vaa horrid, aa it 
exceeded 500. 

*• To-day being occupied in the redncden o( eome 
fugitives who fled away from Hhe acdon of yeater- 
day* and had taken refuge in the town of Arieta, a 
Strang cQinam made its appearance, proceeding from 
Vittoria, and commanded by the traitor Oama. Be 
lag gallantly attacked by our brave tnen it waa dri 
ven back with ■ great loss, aa the number of killed 
exeseda 500, and the priaonera 450. Yonr.Mijea* 
ty'a traope followed the eatemy cloee to Vittoria, 

** Thia occupation. Sir e^ haa been the cauae of 
ny not proceeding to viait your Mijeaty, aa I had 
oiiiad to do, and to-morrow, most probably, I shall 
ajpun be deprived of thia honour, owing to ita be- 
inf naceaaary for me te obaerve' the column of the 
rsbsl Oiaa, and of which, at thia moment, I know 
nothiig. - 

** At your Miueaty*a royal feet, &c, 

** Thomab ZmuLAOAaaxofTT," 



SUHMABT. 

Tu NiNBTBBNTa CaRTuaT.— Wc • havc aeven or 
•igbt eonmnnioadona on our table ftoen different 
eorrwpondeata, rebelling agaiaat Frofeaaor Kemp'a 
dsdslon by authority, aa to the proper century iu 
whish lac January 1800 ia to be claaaed. Aa, how- 



ever, the discnsion can in no wise affect the fact, and 
is not likely now, — any more than at the period in 
question, when it waa long and warmly conducted,— 
to aettle opinion in relation to it, and as moreover 
current affaire make aneh a demand upon our col- 
umns, aa to embaraaaaua daily in the choice of what 
to insert ahd what to omit,— -we muat postpoqe to the 
commencement of the next century, the discussion 
of the quesUon, when iTdpee in truth begin. • 

HamUton^e M6mtmea<.— For eeveral days paat a 
number of men have been employed iU raiaing a 
granite pillar in* the ground area of the Merchanta 
Exchange, the head of which perforates the floor of 
ihe great room above. This work is to sustain a 
full lenth Statue of Gen. Hamilton, procured by 
an aaaociation of icentleoi^en, who aeveral yeira ago 
aubscribed between four and five thouaand dollars 
for this purpose. The Statue is of pure white mar. 
ble from under the chisel of our fellow citixen Bail 
Hughes, {t is to stand upon a oedestal of blue 
granite, rising above the floor aoout aix feet.— 
{Jour, of Com.] 

Rbal Estatk ax Jamaica. — ^The gr^at growth of 
this city and Brooklyn, is felt in its effecte upon the 
value of property -in neighboring villages, and in 
none more than in Jamaica, with which a railroad to 
connect it with Brooklyn,is in progress, to be finished 
in the cousse of the next summer. 

The Ecurax. — I observed the laet Solar Eclipae 

at one of the principal atations of the Coaat Survey, 

upon Weathilb, Huntiqgton townahipt Xiong laland, 

in latitude 40 deg. 48' 47" 1-8 by the obaervations 

made there, and in longitude 4h. 53m^ 53s., 7 West 
of Greenwich, as given bynhe preliminary c'alcuUu 
tions of the C. S. triangulation from New York. 

The mean time, waa, 1834, Nov. SOth^ at lb. 09m. 
53s., 44 beginning^; ahd;at 3h. 45m. 18i., 55 the end. 

Fr fi. Hasslkr. 

The Steamboat William OHhonct arirved laet 

night, bringing ua Charleston papera ,of Saturday 

afternoon. They confirhi the agreeable intelligence 

communicated by the National Intelligencer, of a 
complete reeoaciliation between, the NmlUJiere and 
Union men of that State. 

Landhrde and Legielatore* — The Richmond Whig 
states that the landlords residing at the seat of Gov. 
emment of Missouri having combined to charge five 
dollars per week board, reMilntions were introduced 
in both Houses, for changing the place of holding the 
Seesion in ordi;r lu escapo ihe impt>sition ! In the 
fl«na1». tb« paoptMiiiuii waa iMgativad 16 to 19' In 
the House, it Mia^dabai«d'fram lime to time, ai|d 
skilfully brandished uVer the hfals of the landlords, 
[until the latter, thoroughly alaruivd, reduced board to 
four dollars per week. 

The Ship 'Nashville, from thia port, arrived at 

New Orleana on the t!9.h ultimo. The Rev. Mr. 

Parker, -who waa a paaaenger, was landed about 

twelve milea below the city. Leftera mention 

that a .carriage fiad been aent to convey him to- the 
city. Thia ia the gentleman whoee aermona at the 
North, deacriptive of the atate|of eociety in New 
Orleana, have b^en so miarepreeented, aa to oeca 
aion much exoitement againat him in New Orleana. 

OvnoiAL.— The Govemmeni has been ofiicially 
informed, that the American schooner Mexicana, 
Graham, had arrived at Bahamas, from Castle laland, 
having been got off by the wreckers, with an augur 
hole, found bored in her botton. 

Nxw OaLBANS, Nov. f)6th. — ^Ice waa formed here 
laet night. This fact in itaelf, ie not to be regretted 
but ahould a apell of warm weather come before the 
Sugar Planteraahall have finished grinding, the cane 
will aeur, and aeveral thouaand hogahoada will have 
to be deducted fropi the aum total of thia year's crop. 

It ie believed that within the laet sixty days, a 
aum little leaa than five railliona of dollars haa been 
paid for Cotton in thia city. Half a million of this 
money haa probably been appropriated towarde pay- 
ing the'people of New Orleana, for their trouble in 
one ahape or other. 

In apeaking of the inauguration at New.Orleana of 

the plaeter eaet of a beat of Napoleon, the New-Or* 

leans Advertieer saya : — ** The farce waa amusing, 
if not imposing, and we must be contented to kipw 
that we have played the fool in a maimer that e6ttld 



not be equalled, and would not, perhaps, be attempt* 
ed in any other city in the Union." 

The ahip Ninns haa eailed from Norfolk, with 196 
manumitted elavea, to make a settlement at Basse 
Cove, Africa, under the patronage of the Young 
Men's Colonization Society of Pennsylvania. The 
Colony ia to be called Fenn Syhan* It is intended 
that another expedition shall be sent within three 
months, of jnanumitted slaves from Georgia. 

Loss OF TBB Fackxt SHIP JtHPiTxa* — JFVem Africa. 
—The brig Ruth, Taylor*' from the West Coaat of 
Africa, arrived yeaterday at Philadelphia. In this 
veeael came paaaengere, John Hanaon, Esq. and 
Capt. A. 8. Hosay ; and the crew of the ahip Jn. 
piter : a colored man, belonging to Maryland, one of 
the emigrants to Cape Palmaa, waa drowned on the 
7th of October laet,' coming out Baaaa Bar. He 
waa on faia way to hie family. 

Since the above waa in type we have been tover. 
ed with eeveral lettera from Monrovia detailing the 
particulars of ihe loaa of the packet ship Jupiter, 
Captain Knapp. 

The Japiter sailed from New York for Liberia, 
in June, wtth paaaengere for the Colony. She had a 
fine run of 97 daya to the Cape de Verd lelaode, and 
met with no accident except the loie of one of the 
seamen, who fell from a spar. . From the Cape de 
Verds they bed light winds to the coest of Africa, 
and arrived at Monrovia on the last dafH>f'July, 
and on the fitet of August all ihe paaaengere were 
safely landed. They immediately proceeded to the 
government houae, where a hymn was sung, com- 
posed by Dr. Skinner, oiieof the paaaengers. 

The letter adds, ** that out of all the paaeeagers 
that went out by the Jupiter on the former voyage. 
Miss Farrington ia the only one "that aorvived ; that 
lady Vrae in good health. 

The following ia an extracr of a letter from the 
anpercargm written at Monrovia (without date.) 

"After landing our freight and paaaengera we pro. 
ceeded to wnadward aa far aa Manna river. We had 
a treniendoua atorm on the nlghte of the 14th and 
15th. We were obliged to let go our two beet an- 
chors, with 70 to 90 fothoms of chain, veered away 
on each. On the morning of the 15th, we dropt the 
stream anchor, the vessel etill drifting, every sea 
making ahreach over, when at 3 o'clock, ehe atrucfc, 
with a tremendous crash, and carried away her rud. 
der. In fifteen minutes she again struck, at which 
time we were holding on to the main chains, with 
the expectation that the mast would go by the board. 

We stove the water casks on deck to make her 
strike eaaier, and cut the atream cable to let her 
drift as near shore as possible, but she continued to 
strike at intervals till- daylight— every moment ex- 
pecting to be our laat. At this period we found our- 
selves but a ebon distance ftrom shore, and in the 
courae of the day effected a landing with aome cloth- 
ing and proviaiona, but the natives stole both from us. 
After enduring much from hunger, thirst and fatigue, 
we arrived Jiere on the SOth Auguat, wheire we have 
suHered from fever, of which Mr. Kyon, the first of* 
^cer, and one aeaman, have died." 

The Jupiter and her cargo are insured.-^ [Com. 
nmrcial.] 

Tke OreiH WM of CAtae.— Even when nailed 
under one emperor, China trembled at the Tartars of 
tha desert. About two centuries before the birth 
of Christ, Shd^hwang.te (the book burner) construe 
the great wall of China, to prevent thbir incursions. 
This wall, which has always been considered one of 
the world's wonders, is fifteen hundred miles in 
length, of great height and thickness, furnished with 
fortresses and towers inpumerablo, and ia carried 
with singular skill over tnountains and rivers, as 
well as across the plains and valleys. Lord Mac- 
cartney exclaimed on seeing it, that it was certainly 
the most stupendous work of hum^n hands, and he 
rationally cohcluded that, at the remote period ctf 
ita boildidg, China muat have been a very powerful 
and civilised empire. Dr. Johneon was accustomed 
to eay of it, that it would be an honor to any man to 
aay that his grandfather had eeen the great wall of 
China. Mr. BarroW, who saw it with Lord Macart- 
ney, went into eome amuaing calcnlationa as to the 
qiiantity of the materials it comaina. According to 
his account, all the matirils of all the dwelling 
honaea of England and Scotland, aupposing then at 
that period(at the and of the last century) to amount 
to 1,800,000, and to average 3,000 cubifl^eet of brick 
work or masonry* would be barely equivalent to the 
bulk of the wall, without taking in ita forti esses 
aiid towera, which he calculated contained aa much 
maaonry and brick-work aa all London did at that 
time. Stupendoua aa waa the work, it failed in ita 
object. 
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AtamkL or ivt siiip Unitkd Statbi.— Tb« Uni. 
t«d StatM friifaM Umt«d States, Captain BalUrd, 
arritid oo W^dneiday, 10th,;froin]the Mediterraoe. 
mOf baviog sailed from Mahoo on the SGth October, 
•nd yassed the rock of Gibraltar on the 28tb.— 
Left at Mahon the Delaware 74, Captain Nicholson, 
and United States schooner Shark, all well. The 
J^n Adams sailed for Marseilles on the 23d of 
Oetober. The cholera had] much snbsided at Ma 
hon when the United States leftl 

The United States frigcte UmUd iStales has come 
■p, and we annex a corrected list of her officers. 

The UtriUd iS£aUtbeat in over the bar off Sandy 
Hook at twctbirds flood tide, making eleven tacks, 
and drawing at the time SS feet 10 inches water. — 
This certainly does not look ae though this harbor 
were, as it has been the aim in some quarters to re 
present it, inaccessible to ships of war of the largest 
cla«B. 

Oyriovaa. ok •toi UnrrtD States. 

Cmnmandir H. £. Ballard £sq. 

laeuUti mmiB ' F. Buchannan* G. A, Magmder, 
T. O. Selfhdge, A. K. Long, and S. S. Lee. 

iS«iyie»— $• Rapa^e, 



N. Todd. 
SmUimg iUotfer— F. W. Mooree. Second Ma$- 
ter^T. A. Hunt. G*etp2eifi— -C. S. Ste waru Ab- 
9iUtmi S wrgeom J . C. Spencer. Patmd Midthtp- 
iiMii— William A. Wurts, Alberto Griffiths. Oliver 
S. Gliaieni John J. Giasson. Mtd^kipmen-^* Rioh- 
ardson^ R. D. McDonald, M. S. Pitcher, R. Bacbe. 

A. F. Y. Gray, D. D. Porter^ R. L. Tilgham, W. S. 
Williamson. J. L. Heap, A. M'Laoe, W.B. Beveily, 
D^Xdroeb, J. M. Frailey, J.Contee, T. W. Magruder, 
T. W. Cnmming, M. Donaldson.^ Bomtnoain-^, 
Bbnehand. SmUmaker-^. Beggs. ^Cerpmler— P. 
U.0ee. Gmmsr— 8. G. City. Oj/UtrtofMarineo-^ 

B. MaMmber, Captain; T. W. Young, 3d Lieu 
tenaiit. 

FM$ Mg 9 rm W .E.McKenney, E.Ridgeway, W. 
Gk Woomy and J. L'tLairdner, Lieutenants. S. T. 
Giliet, Passed Midshipman. E. C. Kennedy,' Mid- 
shipnan* 

, IFrom the Coorier and Boqairer.j 

Te the Right Reverend and Ke9eren4 <^ Clergy of 

the CUf of New York .•— 

Rkvb&iiid Sias,*- By the retunis of the last year 
it aj>poers> above twenty.four thousand persons re- 
reived alams iu this city during the winter. Such 
return is independent of the vaet numbers to which 
a truly benevolent and Christian sympathy afforded 
relief in. private. 

I shall not offer the incense of praise to thos^ ac 
tuated by principles, which amply repay the feel: 
ing heart, engsged in such Heavenly acts of -mercy. 
Btti» Reverend Sirs, I humbly and respectfully ven* 
tufe to address you, that this active stream of be- 
nevolence which runs down our streete, may be eo 
directed as not to cherish vice, promote idleness 
and prtfffigacy, and generate the very misery which 
•alls it forth* 

My humble suggestion is, that while all cases of 
distreifii shall be enquired into and relieved ; yet in 
doing so, that the objects of such sympathy may 
be raised from their dopeUdent state, and that in the 
dispensation of aid, idleness and vice shall <not be 

feuerated but repressed. Without further preface, 
beg leave to submit for consideration, that each 
Church or Congregation in this <Sity, shall nominate 
two of their party to atrend at a meeting on 
evening next, the iiistant, at . totake int» 



consideration the following measures, or such oth. 
ers as in iheir united wisdom should seem calcula- 
ted lo obtain the tiiid in view. 

1st. That the Commissioners of the Alms Hbiise 
be requested to take a share m the direction of the 
proposed measure, and to furnish a clerk and apartt 
nent at their office, in the Park.to which all commu 
aications shall be directed, for the peculiar duties of 
Uie objoctln view. 

, 3d. That all persons addressing letters, petitions 
•r appiylAjjffdirreli'sf, those applied to shoul^forwarj 
men applications with the name of the persona seek- 
iq^ aid, the number of their residence, Ae. to the 
ehirk, ti the Alms House — by whom, such ap. 
plications sMll be forwarded to the visitore of the 
diitrict in which the applicant resides ; as also to 
the congregation of which the applicant ia a mem 
ber. 

3d That each church or congregation shall ap- 
point a number of their members to the peculiar du. 
iitaof visiting the diatretsed, and those in want, so 



that two, at least, shall be at all times prepared to 
attend on the Lord*s day, from two to five o*cloeki 
and on Wednesdays, from four to sir o'clock, upon 
being notified so to do, by the clerk of the institu- 
tion. 

4th Th^t every yearly suberiber of one dollar 
and upwards shall have the liberty of returning^to 
the office the Aame and reaidence of any person they 
deem an object of distress, as well as of all who 
may apply to them for aid. 

6th That a. weekly statement shall be made of 
the caaes of distress, a statistical account kept of the 
causes which led to it ; the denomination to which 
the applicants belong notified, so that permanent aid 
may be afforded — avoiding however, all exposures 
not necessarilly called forth. 

9th That all cases of Imposition and profligacy 
shall be published, deecribing the persod so accu- 
rately aa to checkimposition. 

Expected ceaMfVCJices.— That the evils arising 
from vagrancy, among which the greatest are the 
ilemoralization of the children, would be checked, 
those exhibitiens of wretchedness and distress ren- 
dered useless, which are adopted to excite com. 
paiiion — while at the same time every benevolent 
character would have the consolation to know that 
those who applied to tfieni would be relieved, if wor- 
thy of it, and that by their causing enquiry to -bo 
made, they were not turning aside from the poor, 
but from the hypocrite and imposter, the promoters 
of Crime and infamy. 

The visiting on Sunday would enable the> visiters 
to form a correct estimate of the persons they visi. 
ted, and serve as a check on dissipation-; would 
tend to preserve the youth fh>m a total disregard te 
religion ; would afford an excellent, opportunity of 
giving advice as to the children, and in various ways 
prove salutary to the family, , . . ~ 

The various denominationa are invited, in the 
jhope that benevolence and real Christian principles 
will actuate all in a work of this nature, and not a 
spirit in any way sectarian, to mar that charity which 
ia the most striking feature of general Christianity. 
> The editore of the seyeral papers and publications 
in. this city, are requested to give place to the 
foregoing, with a view to aoy further suggeetions 
and A fiill. examination of a most important, subject. 

Prpf» Veth^e has been elected President of Wash, 
ington College, Va. We do not know whether he 
will accept the station. 

Censtu of JficA^an.— Acting Governor MieoN 
transmitted a special measageto the legislative 
council of Michigan on the 18th ult., communicating, 
for the information of tl at body, the result of the cen 
SUB of the territory. taken m conformity with an act ef 
the council, so far as returns had been received. No 
rethrni had come in at that date, from the counties 
west of Lake Michigan ; but those from the peninsu- 
la alone, exhibited a result so fi^r beyond the num. 
ber required to cftttitle the territory -to admission into 
the . Union, under the ordinance of 1787 (60,000,) 
that the Governor conceived it unnecessary to delay 
urging upon the council preliminary measures neces- 
saryforthe formation of a etate constitution. With 
this vieW, he recommends the calling of a conven. 
tion, at an earfy day ; and aa a further preliminary 
step, that a ftnemerial be sent to Congresa, to s^t off 
a separate and diattiqct territorial government for the 
country lying West of Lake Michigan, and now in. 
eluded in the territory, which ke represents as de. 
sired by the eitixens of that section. 

It appeara from the message, that the population 
of the pekiinsula alone, amounts to 85,856. By the 
census of June, 1830, taken under the authority ot 
the United States, the number of inhabitants in the 
peninsula was about 38,000 ; and in the whole terri. 
tory 3 1,689<— showing more than a threefold increase 
in about four ycare* 

Application has already been made to Congress 
for the admiaaion of Michigan into the Union» and 
the caae ie among the unfiniahAd business of the laa 
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session. 

The city of New Orleane has been presented with 
a bu^ of Napoleon, by Dr, iinlemtfrcH one of the 
ibedical attendants Of the deceased Emperor, which 
eeems to have thrown the Common Council into ec- 
stasy. According to the New-OrUana Cmarior of 
3Sd November, the Clergy, the Mayor and Con»ora- 
tion, the Governor, the Jodgeui Pflicers^ dbc. dtc 
were to meet on Svnday, the 23i / at the City Hall, 
in order to receive with all honor the aforesaid bust 
and its donor ! We wonder whether Marseilles or 
Bordeaux would thus turn oat to receive a buat of 
Washington. 



TotsU Bolipns «f tlM S] 

MiLLBDGSVILLB, (G^O.) !>•«• 2. 

The Solar ^e/ifS«.— Having a perfectly dear aky 
last Sunday, we, at Milledgeville,in conunon wiili all 
others we presume in the track-of the to'tml obecttra.- 
tion. had the full eiqoymoBt of that •ablime p^ 
nonenon. Nor waa tbe rare occasion lont to aci. 
ence. Mr. Nicollet, a distinguished Aatranomer 
from Paris, now on a scientific tour throagli the Unj. 
ted States, took this place on his way to the Woat ; 
and was assisted by Drs. Dugas and Ford» of tkm 
Medical College of Georgiai. Being w#U pcoTidod 
with appioprtate instrumenu, we doubt not, tlieir 
observations Were accurate and satisfactory, and 
will probably tend to- advance aeveral brancheaof 
science. Among which, one thing, interoatiag to 
the State, we preaufu^wilk bo, the exact. aaeertaia. 
meat of the lattidude and longitude of ita capital. — 
This, and any other results that we may l>c able to 
prbcure, we ehall of course be happy to comnmni. 
cate to our readers. 

We were prepared Ibr a - niagnifigOBt apaataalo, 
but the event outwent our anticipations. Witb thou- 
sands of othera, we watched the instant, when the 
last beiam was shut out, renderlhg the planetary mo. 
ton vieible. • Then eneued an interval of more than 
a minute,' of indeacribabiy awlul grandeur. A pail 
of funeral black drawn over the sun, whoaa clfoU 
gence still broke off around it; and than the firs' 
gush of light as it opened out to us for that little 
instant, while the naked eye not yet oTerpowered, 
could etill be. fixod on the whole orb of the mavlag 
moon. The universal twilights the appearaaoo of 
the stars, the rosy hhe like morning, all ' around the 
horiaon, the audden chill of temperature, ahowed 
for the only time in most lives, how it wonld be, if 
the SOB should be stricken out in mid.day4 ' It waai 
spectacle that terrified 'the savage,aBd aetoniaked tha 
vulgar eye. It elevated and strengtliened all ho* 
man conception of omnipotent ppwer» and ahowed 
forth, in the wonderful accuracy, even to a eeconif, 
of the astronomical predictions of the event,another 
of the triumphs of that grandest and most exact of 
the sciences. 

.. The line of total occulation, seventy miles wide 
or Kore, cuming from the Pacific and croeaing our 
western wilds, and tH« back parts of MiRsissippi.and 
A»lst>ama, took through, the cerilral* region of Geor- 
gia, and thence to the Atlantic Ocean. Being viai. 
Ie in no part of £iq>ope z Georgia, and a' small 
corner of South Carolina, was the only part of the 
globe at all favorable to observation ; and we are 
rejoiced to lesni that the dpportimity has not been 
neglected. We hear of gentlemen from distant 
placea,at Beadfbrt and at B!benexer, near Savannah, 
and prdbably at other points, whose «aial>anaous la- 
bora will tend to correct or to corroberate each other. 

P. -8. Having called on Mr. Nicollet, he kindly 
furnished us with' such of the results, inierreating to 
this sectioil of the country, as oould be lUade out, 
without detailed, and protracted calculation. They 
will be found boiow« 

Mtf N. took occaaioB to romatk on*tbe gvaat merit 
of Pain's Ameviean Alaiianac ; the aatrooooiicat 
records of Which, ha saysJare not snrpaseed in a^ 
curacy by the celeblated Bphemerides of England, 
of France, or of Germany .- 

AsraoNicai* OaaiaTAnoNi. 

Of the Thtai EtUpoeef fie Smth tmde f Ae 99th Nm, 

1884 at the State Houm, MiUedgetUie, €ho. 

Begimiiog of the Eelipee, o' 15 90 V iu 
Beginning of total darkness,! S4 53 I ^••"***^ 
End of total darkneee, 1 44 08 f q.** *»• _ 

End ot the Eclipse, ' 8 5 49 J ^^« *»•"•• 
A difference will be perceived between these cel- 
culailons, and thoae set down in'Paine*e American 
Almonac ; but the latitude and longitude of the 
(iaiiiial of Georgia, now ascertained, could not be 
accurately known to that gentleman. The Aimaaae 
is correct according to tft beat data thenextam. — 
rJonmal.] 

Baooxviixx, lNDr» Nov. 39th.— .flb/rs/;-^For ^ 
last three weeke our eyes have been greeted with 
scarce any thing except vast drovee of the sisiaiai 
mullHude* Within thtt time, ** from our own idea 
of things," and from the calculations of othara there 
must luive passed thro^ this place* upwarde of Tnnu 
TV TuousANit Hogs ; all weeding their way to Cin- 
cinnati, the greatest hog market, we would venture 
to say in the known world. All theae hoga ara frop 
a small section of this ^tato; We are told Ity'^s 
oldeet eetiiera»— there nwer was aa mifljF b oga dr »v t 
through thiaplaoe in one yaaiw befata. aaJnuiksin' 
within the laat three weeks* Soma daya it \0%9Mf^ 
as if the vast arena of nature's store house waa fiUo4 
With Hogs.— (American.} 
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83d €ONGRB09*<flnw# flMsion 

TfttTMiiiy, Hec* II-^Im Skmatb.' 
la pttrMMie# of tha resohatioa pMMd yestefday, 
f htt 8«D»M prpceedad to batloi for its Siamling Com 
mittee^; and tha ballou resniosd in tlia elioico of 
tke folio wing gontlenien, to aarra for tha praaant 

•assioD. 

> Glajs Charmaii i Maaara. 
KiDflTt o? Oaorgis) Mangam, SjpragtiOy Tallmadga. 
CommiU§e on Finance — Mr. Wahstar. Chairman ; 
Meaara. Weight, Tyier, Mangum, Ewing. 

Committee an Commerce— Mr. Silabaa^Chairman : 
Meaara. King, of Alahama, Waggaman Spragua, 
Wright. 

Conuiutteean JfaiMi/a«f ur^t— Mr. Frelinghnyaan, 
ChairmaA 'r - Maaara. Morria, Knight Frantiaa, 
Tylar. 

Cemunittee an ilgrwiibnrar— Mr. Brown, Chair- 
man; Maaara. Kant, Swift, Rabipaou, Morna* 

ComnnHtee pn Military A/«tra— Mr. Banton, 
Chairmkn ; Meiara. Tipton, -Praaton, King, of Ala. | 
banw, Clayton. 

Cotmmitieeen JlfUili#— Mr. Robinson Chairman j 

Meaars. Handriaksi M*Kaan, Waggaman, Swift. • 

Cmmmnitee a» -IVaaoi- ii y a tfi -M r . Southard, 

Chairmen I Maaara. Robbins, Tallmadga, Bibb, 

Black. 

Cmmnittee an Public Lan d a [ The Committee qn 
Pabliq Lands of tha last aaaaion waa eontinaed for 
the preaant sesaioQ, by a uAantmoua vote paased du- 
ring tha laat week. The membera consist of 
Maaara. Poindexter; (Chairman,) Moore, f rentiaa 
MoKean, and Cl«y] 

Committee ah PriveUe Land C/aim»— Mr. 3!ack, 
Chairaran; Meaara. Kane, Naadain. Porter, 8hap- 
ley 

Commiitee an Indian AJSafra^Mr. White, Chair- 
man; Heeara. Tiptan,Smidi,&wift,.Frelinghiiyaan. 
Committee on CUtima^Mr, Ball, Chairman; 
Meaara. Tipton, Nandain, Brown* Shapley, 

Cammiilee an tke Judiciarf^sAt. Clayton, Chair- 
nun ; Mesara. Preston,, Bell, Smitli.Iieigh. 

Committee an the Pad Ofice and Poet Roade. — 
[The Committee on tha Poet Office and Post Roads 
of the last aesaion waa continued for the present sea. 
aii^n^ by a reaolntion paeaed unanimoaaly, daring the 
laat week» The membera consist of M^asrt. Gnmdy, 
(Chaimaa) Ewiag^ Robioaoo, Knight, Southard.] 

CaMsttltea en PMStaaftp— Mr^- Tomlinaon, Chair. 
man ; Meaara. Tallniadga« McKean,^Praotiaa, Praa. 
toll. 

Committee on Roade and Canale. — Mr. Qendricks, 
Chairman ; Meaara. Kent, Robinaan, Robbina, Mc 
Keen. 

CoaiJiiilXM an- tke Dietriet of Catumkia,^Mr. Ty. 
lert Chairmao ; Meaara. Kent, Bibb, Southardt Tom- 
linaon. 

Committee an SevolutieKnani Claime, — Mr. Moore, 
Chairman ; Messrs. Smith, white, Leigh. TVeeOng. 
hoysen. 

C^NHBiltetfto Credit and Report tk^ Contingent 
Exfcneeaof tke SenaU^^Ur, Knight, .Chairman; 
Messfa« Tomlinaon. Morris. . .. 

Committeean Bngroeaed BiUe,-^, Shapley, Chair< 
nan; Meaars. Robinaon, Morria. 

Hovaaov RnnuMKirrsmvaa. 
[On Monday lai^ the following gentlemen were 
anaoanced aa iha Meat ConMnittee appointed to re 
erganita thaTreaaury Department : Meaars. Wsiyne 
Msion, of Virginia, MeKennan, Cambrelang, Ren. 
cher, Erana, Pope« Janria, McKay. 

And on Tueaday laatf the foUowmg gentlemen 
were annonnead aa tha Select Committee tm the part 
of this Hoose on the Death of Lafayette: Meaara. 
Hobbtfd, Lincoln, White, Allen, of Virginia, Mar* 
shall. 

On the same dar, the following gentleinen were 
aonounced as the Cammiltee on the Destr.uction ol 
the Traaaitry Building : Mesars. Gilmer, Archer, 
Biaasyi Banrdaleyt Gorham, Johnaon, of Kentucky, 
Speight, Hnbbtrd, Carr. 

^ Numaiona petitidna, memoriala, and reeolntiona, 

wen Isid before the Houie : iamong the former, one 

fiam J* N, Rm/nMot praying that an eipedition may 

be fittsd out for surveying the reefo and islanda in 

iht Ptoifie and on the North. Weat Coast. 

To show tha importanae of the obiect in view, 
Mr. Piaree elated thet there were now engaged in 
ths whale fiahery 133,000 tone of ahipping, that 
thero were employed 10,000 aeamen, and that the 
bniiaesr, diraet and indirect,' employed 170,000 tone 
of ihipping. and more than 15I,0(X) aeamen ; that 
main than one- tenth part of our whole navigation 
Vpi Mgaged in itt and the capital inveated was 
llS^eOik He fnrthar auted that the annual loaa 



upoaany ehait, waa foUy equal to the egpanaa of the 
espeditioa and anrvey request od. 

SUNSET ON THE ALLEGHANY. 

I wSftS pensive pUgrin^, at the foot 
Of the crowned Alleghany,— when he wrapt 
flie parple mmnile glorloiuiy arouiid, 
A lo look tbe liomaffe of ibe prlBeelv1i»l)e, 
And aaoient forests,— •■ titoy bowed thetii down, 
Eacb in bis order of nobility. , 
And tben, in tlorioosponip, tbe sun retired 
•Hcbind tbesoletnri sbndow, and hia train 
Of erl«naoa, and of acure, and of fold,- 
Went floating up tbe zenith, tlnt'on tint, 
And ray on ray,— till alUtbe concave caugbt 
His parang beaedlBtlou. 

But tbe glow 
Faded to twillgbt, and 41ai twilight sank 
In deeper shades— and tbere that ntountaln stood 
In awftil state, l|ke dread antbe«ador 
^TweeKsartt' and beavea. MeihongiM, it frowned sevaie 
Upon tbe world b^n estb, and lifted up 
TIte ieciuer*s fbrebead sternly coward tbe sky. 
To wftobstf* *galDit iu sins. And Is If meet 
For tbee,— tbon raissd on ciond-eafiped phinaele,^ 
To seoriv tblne own original, tbe dust, 
. That sometimes eddying on the angry winds 
Dotb sweep tby base ! 

aay,-4s it meat for tbee, 
Hiding thyself in mystery, to impeacb 
This nether sphere.— (Wm whence tby rocky root 
Draws strength ana nutriment 1 

Butki! a star, 
The first fair herald of advancing nlgbt^ 
Doib peer above tby summit,— as some babe 
Might gase with brow of timid ionocepce 
Over ar slant's shoulder. Hail, lone star \ 
Tbott mendly watcher o*er an Erring world, 
'Lbine uneonnemnlng glance, dotly aptly teach 
<^f that nntirlng mercy which vouchsafes 
Thee light, and man, salvation. Not to mark 
And tieasain up his foilice, or reeouat 
Their secret record. In the court of heaven, , > 

Thou com*sL Methlnks. thy tenderness would shroud, 
With tfeoibTlng mantle, nis tnlhmitles, 
T%ipmr$Mt netarcs srs siest pit^fkl ; 
But they who feel oo'^mptlon strong within, 
- To lannch their darts most Aercelv at the trace - 
Of their own Imafe in aiioUier's breast* 
Thnvtbe wild btttti thai In mmne minoripica 
His own mad visage, Airionsly doitroys 
Th • f ral I reflector. But thou, stainless ftUr, 
Shalt stand a watchman, on Creation's wails, 
.Wiaia raee on race their little round shall mark, • | 

And slumber In the tomb. Still -point to all 
Who throngh tbts evening scene may wander on, . 
' ■ And, Oom y<m mountain's proud magnlflcence, 
Tom to thy milder beauty*— point to all, 
Tbe eternal love that nightly sends thee forth, 
A slleatteaeher of Its sacred Mre. L. H. B. 



LOCOMOTIVE EN6INS8. 



1^ THE AMBEiOAN BTBAM CARRIAQBOOMPANY, 

OF PHILADELPHIA, respactflilly Inform the pabttc, and m- 
pedally Railroad and Transpottat|on Oompanies.Mt they 
nave become sole proprietors of certain improvements in the 
oonstmetion of Locomotive Engines, and other railway car- 
jiages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United Slataa 
Engineers, by letters patent from the United States, and that 
they are prepared to execute any orders for the construction o t 
Locomotive Bnginee. Tenders, &c. whb which they may be 
fovored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagements they may make In ntet^sea to this line el 
businem. 

They have already in their possession tbe requisite aspara' 
us for the construction of three classes of engines, via. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 

The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following rates of speed, viz. a six ton engine at a speed of IS 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at a speed of 18 miles ner 
hour ; a four ion angina at a speed of S IS miles per Mnf. 
Their performance in other respects will be warranted to equal 
that or the best Eiigllsh eii|{lnes of the same class, with respect 
not only to tlieir eadsney hi the oonvayanea of burthens, but 
to theirdurabillty, and the cheapness and ,farility of their re- 
pairs. 

Tne engines wUl be a4apced to the use of anthracite eoal^ 
plne^wood, coke, tit any other Aid hitherto used In locomotive 
engines. 

The terms shall be-qnita as fovorable, and e^n move mode- 
rate, than those on whkh engines of tha same clasa can be 
procured from abroad. 

Ail orders for engines, itc. and other communicstlons In re- 
fereaee to tiM subject, w|H be addressed to thesubeeriber, In the 
city of Philadeipbia, and shall reeelve pcomftsttenHen. 
By order of the Company, 

WILLTAM NORftIS, Secretary. 

December Sd,lH33. 

Fr forther Information en this soMcct see No. 49, pag 
778, Vol. 9, of Railroad Journal. 



STiaVKTORS' IHSTRtJlteHTS. 

_ Compasses ol various sixes and oT superior quality 
warranted. 

Levelinglflstrumeots, larf e and sn^II sixes, with hiah mag- 
nUying powers with glasses madi by Trooghton, together with 
s4aKge assoriment o( Engineering Instruments, man ufaetnreil 
nnd sold by £. fc O. W. BLUJYT, 154 Water vtraet, 

J81 0t coraer of Maldeniaoe. 



27- TOmrNBBHD * DURFSS* of Palmyra, 
faeturert of Railroad Ropey having removed their esubltsh 
o^^otto HndMo, MA*i«rth«nsaMOiJDHu^e|^Mny lt.<7b..Mforto 



sMppryRopior'any required lenfttt'OlHlhont spHcelfer in- 
clined planes of Railroads at the shortest notiee, and deliver 
them lo any ofiheprlodpalcitiesinthe United itatei. As to 
the qaality ot Rope, the public are referred to J. B. Jervli,Bng. 
H. fcH.K. R. Co., Albany; or James Arcjilbald, Engineer 
iiadaon and DelawareCanat and Railroa4 Company, Carbon 
dai'i, Luiefne county, Ponnsylranla. 
Hudson, Columbia county, New^York, / 
January :iO, 183S. S 



PATSKT H AHltVRBD BHlP j BOAT« ABID 
RAUlliOAD BPIKSf. 

t^ Itallroad Spikes of every description reqnveB, made at 
the Albany Spike Factory. 

Spikes made at the above Factory are reeommendedtothe 
pobltc as supsrior to any thing of the kind now in use. 

Ship and Boat Spikes made full sixe under the head, so as 
not to admit watsr. 

Orders may bb addressed to Messrs. SRASTUS CORIVIRO 

— — -*-« at lbs Factory, 

sept.l3-ly 



uroers may am aa«i^ — c« mt mvasr*. bb»ai7 a 
li^CO.. lUban/, or to THOMAS TURNRR, 
Troy, K. Y, » . 



efpiipii^.upoiiilUistaiiiiiindi^^^ deak wauu». u 



TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

ftCr The subscriber havipf erected exunslve macbhieiy for 
tbe manufkctttie of the Iron Work for Railroad Cars, and hav 
ing made arrangements with Mr. Phlneas ' Davis, patentee ol 
the celebrated wire chilled wheels, will enable him to flt up at 
slmrt notice auy number of can which may be wasted. 

Thepnperloiltyorthe above Wheels has baen fWly tested 
on the Baltimore aad Ohto Railroad, where they have been In 
eonatant use for some months past. Having fltled up Wheeh 
for six handnd t^aca, the sabscriber flaners hhnself that he can 
ekecnte orders in. ttts above Uae to tha s^tisfoction of pemns 
ranulring Bach work. Tbe k)caaon of the ehop being on the 
ti^e-wattrs of tbe Chesapeake Bay, will enable him to sUp the 
work to any of tlie Atlantic ports, on as reasonable terms as 
can be oOred by any person. All orders will be executed with 
despateb, and the work warranted.- When there art but a few 
setts Wanted, the chills and nattemsaia to be foraisned, or the 
company pay the expense ofmakingthe same, and if requhed, 
Willbe sent with the wheeto. All Wheels furnished and fltted 
bf the snhaorlber will have no extra charge dn account of the 
patent right. 

Samples ef the above Wheels, which have been broken to 
show tfieir sonerlorlty, may be seen at the ofiice of the Ralhowl 
Jburaal ; at tne Depot of the Boston and Providence Railroad, 
Bostoa; an^at John Amohl*s ihop. near the Bread street 
Hottw, Pbiladfllphta. AU orders directed to j. W. it B. PAT • 
TBRSOM, Balthnors, or to the subscriber, Joppa MIIli^ Ltttte 
Onnpowder PoM-Ofllce, BaUmore county^aryland, wUI 



Hiaety-fivetonsol 1 Inch by 
im do. 
•40 do. 

800 do: 

800. do. 

ioon exjpected. 



RAIIil¥AT IROH« 

1 Flat -Borr In 

sol 1 Inch by ilneh, I leiigthsofi*to|fi 

U d'o. i do. I feet counter sunk 

l| do. I do. I holes, ends cat at 

S do. I do. fan angle or46de> 

u .9| do. I do; ] srees with spM- 

I olngnlatee,oaUs 
J to suit. 

SSOsdo.of Rdxe Ralls of '88 Iba. per yard, with the requisite 
chairs, keys and 0ns. 

Wrought Irea Rlma of 80, 38. and $l( inehes dlawottr for 
Wheels of Railway Gars, and oi 00 Ihdiei diameter for Leco- 
awdve wheels 

* Axles of SI, S|, 91^ 8. 3^, U, aad 3i hwhaadlamaier fiw BaU- 
wayCan and LeeoBMltveaor patent taton.- 

The libove wlU be sold fVee of duty, to State Governments 
andlncorfjorated Governments, and the Drawback taken in 
part payment. A. It O. R.ALSTOIt. 

Sonth Front street, Philadelpkla. 

Models andaaaplaa ofallthedBforeotfclndsof Ralls. Chairs, 
Pins, Wedfss, Spikes, and Splldng Plates, in use, both in this 
country and Great Briuin, will be exhibited to those_dlsposed to 



examine them. 



tfTlmeowr 



8llKVJBViJH» AMD VMGMXKKBXSm 

y^The subscriber manpfhctures all kindsoflnstrament'sln 
his profession, warranted equAJ, if not superior, in principles of 
cdostrualon and workmanship to any fmnorieiter mannfao- 
tured in the United States ; several of which are entirely new: 
among whkdi are an Improved Compass, with a Telescope at- 
taehed, bv which anclM ean^be inken with or without tbe nee 
tofUM needle, with perfea accurac y -^ also, a J^allioad Genlom- 
ecer, wlib twoTeleecopes^-and a Lsvelllnc Instrument, with a 
Oonlometoratlached,partlcnlarhr aJapted to ttailrpad porpo- 
ises. wM. J. Youiro, 

MatbematiealinstruaMBt Maker, Ho.fi Doefceiieat. 

PhiladelphU. 

The followloa recommendations are reapeetfatly submitted 
to Rngineers, Surveyon, and others interested.! 

-Bahimore, 1888. 

tn reply to ihy in^oirier res p ecting the Initruments mann- 
factuied bv thee, now in use on the Baltimore-and Ohk) Rail • 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee with the followlnglnformation. 
The whole nember of levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of ennstruotlen oftby make is sevens The whole nam* 
ber of the ** Improved Compass'* Is sigbu These are all ex« 
elusive of the number In the service of the Engineer and Ore- 
tluatlon OepartmenL 

Both Levels and Compasses are In good repair. They have 
.n fact needed bat little rapaire, exeept Ikom aechlents to which 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 

I hate found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any others 
in uss, ana the Improved Compass Is superior to any.other de. 
criptioQ of Ooi]^9meterthat we nave yet tried in laying the rails 
on ihi< Road. 

Tins Instrument, more recendy improved with a revemiitg 
lelescnpe, in place of the vane eights, Jeeves the engineer 
scarcely any thing to desire in i lie. formation or convenience of 
the CoDi}«M. It M indeed the most comirieiel y adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and cbeaji Instrument that I have yet 
seen, and I cannot but believe It will be prelerred to all others 
now In use fbr laving of rail*— and in fact, when knewn, Ithink 
it will be as highly a|>preclated for common surveying. 
Respoctfttliytnv trienf, 

JAMRS P. STABLRR, Superinuttdant of Conitroetk>n. 

of Baltimore and Ohio Raltoead. 

Philodalnhia, Fehraary, 1888« 
Having for tke laet two years made constant use of Mr. 
Toung*a"Patom Improved Compass,'* I can safbly saytba 
Have It to be much superior to any other Instrument or the ktod. 
now In use, aad aa sooh most enserfuUr seoennnend It to Rn- 
gineers and Survsyors. £. H. OILL, Civil •Rngiaeac. 

Germantowa, February, 1838. 
For a year past I have used Instrnmentarmsde by Mr. W. J. 
ToungfOf Philadelphia. In which he has combined the proper- 
0m of a Theodollto with the eenmon Level . 

I consider these Inscrumenm admirably eaicalaiedfor laprin 
out Railroads, and can retommend them to the notice of Engi- 
neers as preferable to any others tor that purpose. 

.' ESIIBT E.CAMPBRLL, Rng.PhlMd. 

ml ly aeraiiiii» asd Herris^ftaUieadi 
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FcKiNiir* DtCBrrioN.— M. de Balia.^ o» or th« 
■iMi popuUr of FroBoh modeni wtil«T«, bu made 
•on* obMrTBliom npon the ffir mz in bi 
work of " Feiafiu, Chief of the Da*oniu f 

" There »ro very fow women who hs»o not been, 
once in iheit Urea, gxpated lo hn inierrogilon' pre- 
eiae, ehort end onciiBB ; ooa of tlioM qneitione mide 
witboat eomnlieeTation bf their hoebindi, the drand 
of whicli alone oauaoa a cold ehaking fi^ and the 
lirat word of which atrikaa iha haart like the point 

of ■ poniard. From thence the aiiom, Batty u> 

Jim — an officiont lie, a veoal lie. a fchlime tia ; i 
rMe tie; hut obliged to lie. Thia <MiBation, 
onee adniiued, i* itnolaaaaniialiolieakillullyT Tha 
womeOi therefore, in Franco ara admirable liara ; 
»nr mamlBra leach tham decoit >b well ! In ahorl, 
woman ia ao insennonil]' impatient, ao pretty, ao 
graeaful, ao me in Ifing, ahe arowa ao well *'~ 
utililr to avoid ui aocial life the rinlent aha( 
whiah domeaiic happineii would not reaial, iha 
i> a* neeeaaary as the colloo in which tbay pli 
their pearla. Lying, thereforoi baoomea the found, 
ktioo of their language, and troth it notliing 
than an exeepiion; they tell it, aa [bay are 
ooa, from caprice or ipeeulation ; acaording to 
■liapoaitioM or lemi'era, aome women langh in lyinR. 
oihen weep or become aertoua; some are angry. 
After having begon in life by faignhd inaanaibilliy 
for the homage which delighted tliem the moat, 
they often end by tying to themtelTet. Who hat 
not admired their appearance of anperiorily, 
tbey trembled lor the myaterioua (roaenrea of their 
IotmT Who baa nol aindied their eaae, their fa. 
oilily, their fraedom of ulideralinding, uadei 
greaieat ambarraaxmenta of life t Then, with them, 
nothing is botrowed ; deceit flowa aa (he anow fatU 
from the skiea. With what art, too, do they dia. 
eoTcr the irath in oihen '""" ' """ 



el of the heart from a man, open enounh to pro- 
ceed with thorn by Inlerrogsiion. To qnaation a 
woman, la il not to give oaraalvaa op lo her I 
Will the not always learn wbal wa wish to hide 
from her? and in conversing with u», will ahe not 
conceal whnlsvar ahe cbooaep lo keep tepretT And 

fat aome man pretend to eope wiih the women of 
aria; wilD women who csn pnl themselvsa above 
lbs alaba of a poniard, by aaying. Yon sra vory,i 
qnisillTi i what does il matter to yOu 1 Why do y< 
wish to knowiH Ah! yon ire iaalonal and if t 
did nol chooae to answer you 1 In abort, with a 
woman who poasesaea a hundred Ihonaand aiAor- 
eni waya of aaying No, and ininimarable variaiiona 
(or nyiog Yea," 

Opiwm TVaie.— By oocaaionally vialling ihe Her- 
cnlea, ma 'ofdie receiving ahipafor opium. I was able 
to observe, through the kindneaa of Mr. Parry, her 
chief officer, how ihia aitenaive and lucrative bar= 
neas ie condooied. The aalea are effected in Ca 
Ion by ihe European merchant, aiidordcrs sent dov 
with the erougeling boats for the delivefy of tha«| 
um from the differoni ihipa ; the boati engaged 
(his oocupalion ara armed with tpaara, ahiilde, ■ 
•vm ftre^arnia, to repel any attack that may be made 
npoB lh«m by the Mendarin guard-boats. They 
also mumad by a very brata and athletic crew ; 
d«cd, Chineae fight very well oiitagaiaat the oil; 
hot cannot bring forward aufficieni courage to f 
Europeans, eieepl the advantages are overpowering 
OQ their side. Theae boata ate provided with aaila, 
iaadditiontoanuo^rof oars and rower*, and they 
paaa lhroa|h the water with ineoncsivable rapidity. 
Vb» Handarin boats, having a weaker and lesachoiea 
orcw, can seldom or ever overtake ihem ; this, how- 
•var, may in part be giplained from lha fact of the 
gmrd-boata, (the lovenoe.ontioif,) sent by the Chi- 
nees governmeni toomiie againai atnugglen, coming 
athngstde ibr a snpply of the prohibited drug, to 



ofteo employed for 

a »_», ..— .^ '■• on board Bonveaa 

.„.,_ _. Liniin, *c.i indeed, every tmnggling. boat 
that lakes opium from an opinm ahip loavaa a pay- 
ment of one dollar on each chest for the Mandarins, 
and on the op-uM returns beinit made up,lho anm is 
regularly paid lo tbern = oacli beat I""" '^"; 
kum, ahaw, or preaent for the ship, of hve doilara. 
The cbeaia of the drug are opened on board ; the 
ball! or cakes are lakeo onl, and immediately fU- 
posited in smalt mai bags, brought by tham for lha 
purpose, and eowri up ; being in that way more co- 
veaienl to smnggia than m large heavy chests. 
There are three kinda of opium usually sold in t 
English ihips, the Malwa, Bsaarea, and Fetna ; 
fourth, the Tnrkey opium, it contined to American 
and other foreign voaaela. The Fame opium it in 
btlla, packed in parfliionsd oaaea, each cheat con- 
taining forty balls, Old opium feiche* a higher 
price than new ; the former being tatid, the latter 
soft and more liable to run. The old cheats, ao 
termed, are usually iwo yean old wbea they come 
under that denominaiion. The Malwa opium la 
n rather flattened cakea. The pricea of tbie.drug 
if courae flnciaato very much; the ■- 
iheCbineae empire raueibe encrmoii., — - _ 
ly (not the loaal exltaordinary pan of the affair) 
carried on by an illicit trade. The psymonteare uanally 
mtJO, if to any eitent, iniSycea iilver, which la taken 
by weight, no silver coinage being acknowUdgsd by 
the Chinese governmant. ' The Chineae purehasera 
of the opium refine it by boiling, praiiooe to uaing 
it for smoking ; they use it aUo in the form of imC 
lure, saually carrying a amall bottle coniainiog U 
about them. The prateni Emperor of China has 
been daecribed ee being tolally incapacittlsd from 
iny bntiaesi, through the exoVst lo which be har 
carried (be debilitating practice of opium tm^ng, 
— [Beansil's Wandering.] ^ 
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NEW-YORK, DECEHBEl IT, IfH. 



Wm. nf. C. upon Uiidiileting Railwttya, u 
rMeiretl, forwhiah be will pie ue accept oui 
thanks. It wilt find an ««rly iuHrtion. 

The eoniniumcation ofW.,L., uponSuapcQ- 
aktii Br>dg«a> ia raaeived, and will be attended 
U aa aoon as we grt through with the long 
documenta on hand. He will, we tniat, 
lioue them. 



I The proeeedinga of the New.York and Erit 
Railroad Convention, held at Bath on the 17th 
init., havel not reached ue yet. We wen^ 
in hopea to ha*e received them in timn for thii 
number 

In thie number will be found- the report of a 
•elect committee of thp New- York Legialalnre 
at ita last aeaniori, ntid an interealing leltei 
from Judge Wright, upon the subject of iin 
tnhrgtd or ateamboat canal, ftom Lake On- 
tario to Utica, and of course to the Hudson 
riTer. 

We continue this week our eztracla from the 
Edinbuijh Quarterly Review, upon the utility 
and importanae of Raibroeds. It contaiiia 
muctiof tlie right kind of information, and it is 
given in auch a manner as to convince those 
who take the trouble to read it ; and it abouM 
tberefors be extensively circulated in the interior 
of this State, especially in the vicinity of the 
rmile of the New- York and fine Railroad. 

It ahowa condoaiTely the great advantages 



Ijof a Railroad to a grazing country ; and em- 

Olitphatieally such will the southern park of tbe 

Stale of' New- York become,,when there shall 

be an easy and speedy Hccess lo market. 

It may not, be generally kuowji, yet from thifc 
artule it will be readily perceived, that the sup- 
ply of MBATB, as, well aa of butter and mitk, 
will be of a much better qiiality, when trans- 
ported on a railroad, than^ in any other wtiy ; so 
with vegetables ; and at the same time the sup- 
ply will be much morn abundant and conaC' 
queutly cheaper. To this city, then, hM well 

account of the comfort Knd Health of 
inhabitanla, as for their pecuniary iiiterest, is 
this railroMl of greaf importance ; aiid to our 
citizens does it eapeojally commend itself. 

From the. Lycoming (Pennaylv'u) Chronicle, 
)te leam that a maeting was he 
house in that county, npop the subiect of the 
Ehnira (N. ¥.) and Winiamsport (Pennsylv'a) 
Railroad. It waa Ibere - stated tbat a- " gen. 
tieman in that county had received a commtl. 
nication from the Philadelphia Chamber of 
relative to tbnt road." Thua i) 
jur neighbors in Pennsylvania ore 
resolved.noloniyio intercept the western trade, 
by eon noo ting their works with the Ohio canal, 
and with Lake Erie at the town of Brie; but 

bit us under the fourth and GHh ribs, also, 
by Gonneoting.wilh our own canal and Lnke 
Ontario through the CByug;a and Beneea Lakes. 
Very well, wlum they have accomplished both 
of those works, they will undoubtedly permit 
us to pass through their territory to Ohio, with 
|[reat western Railroad, so that New.York 
msy M least enjoy the trade of the west -when 
it cannot go lo Philadelphia. 

When will New- York, like Pennsylvania, 
arise in her might, and say. We will, at least, 
enjoy hll the advantages we'poasees, — if enter- 
prise and perserverance can ensure it. 

Thaiibs TosBiL. — ^Ths Liverpool Albion 
says, arrangraoenta have been made to resume 
this great work. That the portion already 
completed, evep aAer the suspenaien of six 
years, is in. a atate of perfect preservation. 

I rumored, thai mub vsTf imporisiii diieover- 

ivs ttsan made by Dr. Noit, ii 

■am boileri and fnrnaoM. 



Raltraai from Lgim la Btttm. — We are infornu 
«d ihsi ■rniigimonis an bi'profT^M for formiag 
■ company, ib etiablish ■ Railroad baiween Lfsn 
tod Botton. 



Wttff fenuarlvinia i( (a be held at Butler, on 
he 34tb iDittnt, for il;e pnrpoae of deviiing meani 
:□ inauTB Ibe coiiipleiion of ihe PennarlTania Canal 
:b Iha lows of Eria. This work »ilJ, of courat, 
ipana-dimci comnnimcaiion baiwcen Piltabnrg and 
[.like' Erie. The Sandy and Boafsr Casal, which 
>-il1 conDcel ihi! Olilo Sials Canal with Pilliburg, 
will alio opsn n com muni cat ion wiih the Lake.— 
Tlic laliai wai Gommanced oQ the 35ih nh. The 
and Mahoning Canal ii anolhet work whose 
■ to unite tha Ohio and PenUiylvania Csaala, 
nie natrly mid way balwaen the two already 
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Tbe fbllowioB eittaot from the lU^tt of ih* 
Chief Bncinear, rslaiea lo works ia, ssj conneoied 
with, tbii harbor : 

Fort Hamilton, NarroiBi, N. Y.— The iti(ht d*. 
rscis irf conatruciion, always to be expaotad ia a 
work of ihia'magoiiiida, bava b«eu rapaiiad, and lb* 
fan may, by the end of the prsssnt year, be considar. ' 

I aaGaishad. 

Fori Lajnytllt, NaTreui, N. Y, — A portion of lb* 
anexpandad balance lemaining; on aceounl of this 
work, haa l>ean applied lo the rapiiia of Ibe sea 
Hill. Thi) becamg necetsarf in eoniequatice of tbe 

itura of me mortar wiib which it waa pointed, and 
the aeliltng (iflbe wall in many ptacaa. 

Fori ColumbKi and Caiffc WiUiam.Oe^ennr'i Ii- 
lanJ, New York /iorW.— The rapon of Iha Engi. 
nasi charged with ihs repairs of Ihese worka, la 
highly fiTOiaMe. In iha foimar, the Scarp walls, 
■jiaapt the pointing and parapet*, have been Gniahad; 



icarp ri 



1y completed. The facinc of the 
covered way reieimeni, leading from Fort Colun- 
bua to Caada WilHam, will ba dona this Fall. The 
masonry ol the mtgaiinas and barrack*, as wall as 
' ' ' nicaiions connecting Ihs former, 

•II :hr facing or lbs rci^D. All 
Ixiricks on the south, west, and 
npnh Jronts U ii^jily iiriiahad, and lbs roofa are in 
readiiieaa lo receive iLa covsrlng; ibe aaionry 
of those on the sasi front is in a stale of fotwanl- 
>e«s. Maasuras have been taken to finish tbe t*. 
laira of Castle Wilism as speedily u practicable. 

Fort Schuyler, Tkngf ntck, Entt Titer, N. Y.— 
Agreeably to your inalructions, ihs operations on 
Tbro^'a Nack have bean limited lo iha making of 
eooll atrangemant* «s will annsbte the officer charged 
wilh the conslruclioD of this fort to prosacule ihe 
•ork with aSeieney during iha next working 
saaaon. The most ample prepaialioDs havs been 
made. A permanent wbarf will be in resdiaesa by 
ihe time it is requited ; the neeassary boats and 
machinsry have been provided j an ample quarry, of 
Ida d quality of stone, prepared, asd indeed every 
ihing that msy lend lo expedite lbs work, when, 
commenced, wltl be (ouiid invrattinf . 
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uot aware whether the sufficiency of such auj 
expedient for the purposes of ventilation has yet 
been ascertained by experiment. It has beenj 
stated that the speed with which the engtnesi 
win traverse the tunnels will be so great, that! 
verjr little ventilation will suffice. But the ven-. 
tilation necessary for the tunnel will be thej 
same, at whatever speed the. engine may pro- 
ceed ; for the air drawn through the fire during 
the passage of thie engine' will be the same what- 
ever the speed may be. Each stroke of the pis.j 
ton will draw through the fire the same quauti. ; 
ty of atmospheric air ; and it is obvious thai 
the same number of strokes, of the piston will 
produce the same number of revolutions of the 
wheels, and therefore the sume progressive ad^ 
vance of^he engine at whatever rate the piston 
may niove. If the engine moves rapidly 
through the tunnel, it will, therefore, still vitiaie 
the same quantity of atmospheric air ; but there 
will be tikis convenience, that the passengers 
will not be detained in. the air so vitiaiied any 
considerable length of time. The longest tun- 
nel upon the projected line will be traversed in 
less than five minutes, and the shafts will sub- 
sequently removd though perhaps not very 
speedily, the impure air. 

In cases where it is not found practicable to 
traverse the valleys by einbankments, bridges 
to support the railroad, of great extent, have 
been projected, by which the valleys m;iy be 
arched over. One of the most stupendous of 
these works is the viaduct intended to bestride 
the valley of the Ouse. This work, which will 
be situate between Newport Pagnel and Stony 
Stratford, will cross the valley of the Ouse about 
a mile and a half eastward of the latter town ; 
its extreme length will be a mil^ and a quarter, 
and the height of the level of the rails at the 
centre arch above that of the water will be near, 
ly fihy feet ; the centre portion will be support, 
ed on seven magnificent arches, each of^fifly 
feet water-way ; the keystone of ekch arch not 
to be less than twenty-five feet above the surface 
of the ground. ' Tho extreme ends of the via- 
duct will be formed by embankments. By sucli 
gjigantic efforts of labor and skill, the inequali- 
ties of the ground will be greatly diminished, 
though not absolutely overcome. 

Between the extremities of the line at London 
and Birmingham, there will remain five ridges 
of different elevatieus, separating six valleys 
varying in depth; so that ilie line j-mdulates 
throughout nearly its whole extent. ' The en- 
tire length will be 111^ miles : of this there 
will only be nine and a quarter miles absolutely 
level. Proceeding from the Depot near Prim- 
rose Hill there is a gentle descent of eight feet 
in two miles to the valley of the Brent ; there is 
then a gradual ascent amounting to 123 feet in 
eleven miles, by which the hue is conducted to 
the crest of the first ridge, at Olney ; the road 
then descends eleven perpendicular feet, and 
crosses the valley of the Colne; it next en- 
counters the second ridge, which it ascends for 
fifteen miles at the average rate of about four- 
teen feet in a mile. From the summit of this 
ridge, situate at Tring, thirty miles from the 
Depot, it will descend for twenty-three. miles, 
faUing 160 feet ; here it will be conducted by 
the great viaduct over the vnlloy of the Ouse, 
and again ascend a ridge at Hii-^worth, between 
Northampton andTowce.stt r : from the viaduct 
to the summit of this ridge the road ascends 100 
perpendicular feet in 6 miles, being at the rate of 
about sixteen feet in a mile ; it then again falls 
forty jfeet in five miles, and crosses the valley 
of the Ahen near Weedon, sixty.four miles 
from the Depot. It next crosses a. ridge which 
intersects the line between Daventry and Nor- 
thampton at Kilsby : this ridge is ascended by 
a slope twelve miles in length, and rising se- 
venty-six feet. From Kilsby summit the road 
descends into the valley of the Avon by a slope 
of fourteen miles, descending 132 perpendicular 
feet; the line here, afler crossing the Avon, 
passes through Coventry, and ascends tho last 
ridge at Berkswell summit, by a slope of seven 
miles and a half, rising 115 perpendicular feet : 
from this summit it again descends into the 



valley of the Blyth, by a slope of three miles 
and a half, falling fifty-seven perpendicular feet ; 
from which it ascends by another slope of ten 
miles, rising forty-eigbt feet, to the station at 
Birmingham. 

, *On the' whole line tliere are twenty-five miles 
and a half, proceeding from London to Bir- 
mingham, in which there is an ascending slope 
at the average rate of fifleen feet in a mile ; and 
there are eighteen miles aod a half in which 
there is a descending slope of. the san^e inclina- 
tion. 'The. extreme gentleness of these slopes 
is such, that, in descending, 'the train may be 
safely permitted to move by gravity, so that 
durnig the descent tfaie whole of the ilaoying pow. 
er may be saved. The power saved on the de- 
S/cending slopes may, therefore, be considered 
as nearly proportional to Jhe additional power 
requiredin the ascending ones ; and as fio'part 
of the road will require % greater addition to the 
power requisite on the level than two-thirds, 
the locomotive engines at.pres'ent used, imper- 
feet though they be, will he fully equal to the 
exigencies of the lipe. The expenditure of 
power from London to Birmingham will be 
greater than in returning ; because the station 
at Birmingham is about 350 perpendicular feet 
above the? station at London. 

The width of this magnificent road on the 
embankments will be twenty ^ight' feet ; the 
rails'of each line will belive feet asunder, and 
the line will be separa'ted by a space of six feet; 
an additional space of six feet will be leA oh 
each side "between the outer rails a Ad the edge 
of the, embankment. Where the road is cut 
through, elevations an additional foot in width 
will be allowed to each side for drains : the 
deepest chasms by which the road penetrates 
the elevations will not exceed fifly-five feet, — 
tl\e greater numbeJ, of courser being considera- 
bly less; .and the highest embankments by 
which valleys -are crossed will not exceed 46 
perpendicular feet. The width of the road in 
the tunnels will be six feet less than on the 
embankments ; there being only a space of 
ihree feet left between the outer rails on each 
side, and the walls of the tunnel. The sides of 
the e)nbankment will sjope downwards by a 
more fentle inclination J^han, that used on. the 
embaiiKments of the Manchester railway, be- 
ing at the rate^of two horizontal feet to one foot 
perpc^ndicular. 

Supposing — what; consistently with the re- 
suits of the whole histjory of human invention, 
is in the fast degree improbable — that the loco- 
motive engines, though now only in their infan- 
cy, shall not receive any farther improve- 
ments, the time of a first class train from Lon- 
don to Birmingham would be only five hours 
and a half. Ijie gentleness of tl^e slopes will 
render their motion almost as uniforin andfpunc. 
tual as that of the hands of a time-piece ; jio that 
, ,the passage of the' successive trains firom hoUr 
to hour through the different parts of the coun- 
try will almost serve the purposei^of a clock. 

It appears from documents obtained from the 
public ofiipes, that the present nuntber of pas- 
sengers between Liverpool and London annu- 
ally amounts to about half a million. If we 
may apply to this railroad results proportionate 
to those with which we are furnished by that of 
Manchester, we should ex pec f that the number 
of passengers between the two towns would be 
increased in a threefold proportion. But there 
are obvious reasons which lead us to expect a 
mudh larger increase of intercourse, in pr^Vpor- 
tion to the population of the two towns, than 
in the case of Manchester and Liverpool. 'Be- 
tween these two places, the railroad passes 
through not a single town, or even village ; the 
intercourse is, therefore, in a great degree con- 
fined to the population of Manchester and Li. 
verpool themselves. Now, a large portion of 
the intercourse on the Birmingham and London 
railway will be supplied from the populous 
towns which skirt its course on either side. 
These tributary streams may be expected to 
swell the main enrrent to at least double its 
msgnitude. The distances of the principal 
places adjacent to the line, tn time, from Lon- 



don, supposing branch railways to be Ibrmed, 
would be as foUows : 

Uoan. Minofteii. 
Aylesbury, 2 30 

Bedford, 3 30 

Birmingham, 5 30 
Dudley, 6 — 

Kettering 4 15 

Kidderminster, 6 30 
Leamington, 5 — 
Northanypton, 3 — 
Rugby, 4 .— 

The Grand Junction i^ailroad, from Dirmiiig. 
ham to Warrington, will be a work presentiiif 
less difiSculties, and attended with a more limit. 
ed investment of capital. 'The country thfoi^^ 
which it .passes is less intersected by ridges and 
other inequalities ; although here also u conai. 
derable extent of cuttings and embankments 
must necessarily be made. As a commerci^ 
speculation, it is needless to say that it presents 
the fairest* prospects of a successful issue : 
indeed, the formation of the Birminghaai amd 
London line rendered the Grand Junction lioe 
inevitable. Thus, the whole kingdom from 
London, in a north-westerly direetion to Li- 
verpool, will be traversed by this great arletj 
of communication ; producing an mterchsiigs 
of benefits, physical, snd moral, eommerei^ 
social, and political, the importance and amonnt 
of which' it would be impossible to estimate or 
predict. * 

The formation of this great line pf cheap and 
rapid communication has rendered the con- 
struction of similar' means of intercourse in 
other directions inevitable ; otherwise the be* 
nefits -of the metropolitan market would be id- 
most exclusively conferred upon those agricul- 
tural and manu&cturiug producers whose good 
fortune might place them in ka neighboiliood. 
In their own defence, therefore, landed proprie. 
tors and capitalists in every part of the countrj 
must exert themselves ; for whatever doijbts 
I they may have formerly entertained as to the 
expediency of constructing such means of com- 
munication with the metropolis, they can hard- 
ly any longer hesitate as to what tney should 
•now do; unless they desire to see themseWes 
cut off firom the benefits, arising from the pro. 
duction of ar^icfes which cannot be transported 
on turnpike roads or canals in competition widi 
railroad^. We find, according]/, that varioos 
undertakings' have already been set on foot for 
the construction of extensive lines of commnni- 
cation, in other directions from the metropolis. 
An act of Parlianaent was passed, daring the 
last session, for the construction of a line con- 
necting London with Southampton and Ports- 
mouth, passing through Esher, Basingstoke, 
and Winchester. As tiiitf project ifvas counte- 
nanced by the principal landed proprietom 
through whose property it will pass, th® acC 
passed the legislature without difficulty or ex- 
pense. , 

The projectors of another line were not, 
howeiTer, so fortunate. It was proposed to 
cross the kingdom by a railroad in a direction 
due west from the metropolis, extending to 
Bristol,' and passing through Maidenhead, 
Reading, and Bath, and in the immediate vici- 
nity of Windsor, Oxford, Gloucester, Chelten- 
ham, and Devizes. The company who applied 
for this,act experienced, during the last session. 
the most vexatious and determined opposition 
on the part of some of the landed proprietors ; 
and, after having been driven to an expendi- 
ture of above jfdO,000, in the prodtiction of 
evidence, and in other parliamentary charges, 
the bill, though it passed the Commons, was 
thrown out in the Committee of the Loi^ 
through the influence, it has been said, of a 
single Peer ! The Company wOl find means 
to remove the opposition, and the bill will pio- 
bly pass in the next session. This railwnjr 
would facilitate the communication (rf* the me* 
tropolis with Wilts, Somerset, Gloucester, 
Wells, Bridgewater, Taunton, Exeter, Ply. 
mouth, Devonport, Falmouth, and many other 
places. It would also, in conjunction with 
steam navigation, connect the metropolis with 
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the ports of the Bristol channel, with South 
MTalcsy and with the south-western c<>a8t of 
Ireland. 

The Southampton line will open an easy 
eominunication with the coast of Hampshire, 
"^nd by the Southampton steam.packets, with 
the Isle of Wight, and the Channel Islands ; 
also with the ports of St. Malo, Havre, and 
Cherbourg. If the railway contemplated be- 
twreen Havre and Paris should be constructed, 
a communication would be thus opened be- 
tvreen London and Paris, which would reduce 
the time of transit between those capitals to 
about twenty-four hdurs, allowkpig twelve hours 
for the voyage by steam from Southampton to 
Havre. 

To form an estimate of the effects which 
these vast undertakings are likely to produce 
on the intercourse of the country, it will be ne. 
cessary to consider the travelling which at pre- 
sent exists on these lines, aiid to compare it 
\rith the effects produced on the intercourse 
between Manchester and Liverpool. * It appears 
from evidence given before parliamentary com 
mittees, that tlm annual number of passengers 
between London and Birmingham amounts to 
488,942. By the «tamp.office returns, it ap. 
pears that the income producecf from coaches 
passing along the proposed route of the South- 
ampion railroad, at the present charge for tra- 
velling, amounts to four hundred and forty-six 
thousand one hundred and ninety.three pounds 
annually. Kow, if we assume that the' average 
cost of travelling the ^hole distance to South- 
ampton is one pound, it will follow that the 
travelling along that line is equivalent to 
446493 travellers annually, the whole distance. 
It appears also, from similar returns, that the 
number of travellers along the proposed line of 
the Great Western Railway at present may be 
estimated at 302,118. Thus, along these three 
lines^ the present intercourse would, stand as 
foUfltwa: 

Birmingham, 488,342 
Bristol, 302,118 

Southampton, 446,193 



Total, 1,286,653 
Now j" we have already stated that the num- 
ber of passengers between Manchester and-Li- 
verpool, before the establishment of the rail- 
road, was at the rate of 450 daily ; and that it 
was during the half year ending 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1833, at the rate of 1210 daHy; heftrg an 
increase in the ratio of eiffht to three, very 
nearly. Supposing, then, that the thre.e rail- 
roads now contemplated produce a like increase 
of intercourse, we shall obtain the probable 
number of passengers upon them by increas- 
ing the above estimate in the ratio of eight to 
three ; the results would be as follow : . 
Birmingham, 1,302,244 
Bristol,. 805,642 . ^ 

Southampton, 1,189,848 

Total, 3,297,734 
Thus, the mimber of persons who wou)d pass 
annualFy to and from the metropolis, along 
these three lines of road, would be nearly equal 
to a fourth of the whole popqiation of Great Bri- 
tain. 

Our limits compel us to omit the notice of 
numerous important railways which are in 
Goutemplation, and some of which are in a state 
of very forward pn>paration ; among these, 
there is one entitled to more especial notice, 
being not much less in extent than the Li- 
verpool and Manchester railway, and passing 
through a district of great c6mmercial impor- 
tance. The line we allude to will be carried 
from the town of Preston in a southern direc- 
Uon through Wigan, to the Manchester rail- 
way ; on which it will enter at a point equally 
distant between Manchester and Liverpool; 
thus connecting the whole district, for a dis. 
tance of twenty-two miles from P'reston to Now- 
ton. With Manchester and Liverpool. The act 
for this railway has passed ihe legislature, and 
it ji now const ructing under the direction of 
Mr, Charles Vignoles, civil engineer. 



A line of railroad is already in an advanced 
state, by which it is proposed to connect Leeds 
and Selby, and thus open a more easy and rat 
pid communication between that importan- 
mart and the port of Hull. Another line' is in 
preparation, by which to cross the neck of the 
island, and to connect the Irish Channel with 
the German Ocean, extending from Carlisle to 
Newcastle. 

Of the shorter railroads ^in progress may be 
mentioned that proposed to be carried from 
London Hridge to Greenwich. This work 
ought perhaps more probably to be called a 
piadtict, since it will' be sustamed by masonry', 
supported by a series of arches, for nearly the 
whole distance : its length will be three miles' 
and three f]uarters, and the time will be twelve 
minutes. 

: The only railroad yet undertaken in Ireland 
is that' which connects Dublin with King's 
Town, a distance of about seven miles. This 
road, which is noiHr completed, has been exe- 
cuted under the superintendence of Mr. Vie- 
noles. Kuig's To\^p and its neighborhood is 
the most populous district around Dublin ; and 
besides being the most favorite watering-place, 
is at present the place of residen<;e of the fami- 
lies of most of the wealthier mercantile and 
professional classes. By a recent ^ arrange, 
ment, the posi-office steam-packets from Li- 
verpool and Holyhead land at King's Town 
harbor, instead of How th. These circumstan- 
ces, combined with other local advantages, .pre- 
sent a fair probability of the success of this 
railway. 

.Notwithstanding the unquestionable commer. 
cial advantages which have resulted to thejvint. 
stock company which established the Manches- 
ter railroad, it is- certain that these advantages 
are coiisiderably less than they would have been 
had there been sufficient previous experience 
in the working of railroads, und^r (he circum- 
stances of so vast an amount of rapid, transport 
as the company have found it necessary to un- 
dertake. Much still remains to be learned, not 
only with respect to the construction of the 
locomotive power, but likewise respecting the 
construction of the railroad itself. The cost of 
the locomotive powel* has been so great, that 
the directors lately thought it advumble to ap- 
point a. sub-committee cm their ovm body, as- 
.sisted by. Mr. Booth, their treasurer, to inquire 
aod report respecting Jthe causes of the amount 
of this item of their expenditure, and to ascer- 
tain whether any and what measures could be 
devised for the attainment of greater economy- 
A very able and satisfactory report was made 
by this committee, or, to speak more correctly, 
by Mr. Booth, who was the only individual coii. 
nectec( with /it who really had a competent 
knowledge of the subject 'of -inquiry. 

It appears that previous to the establisihment 
of the railway, Messrs. Walker and JRastrick, 
engineers, were^employed by -the Company to 
visit various places where steam power was 
applied on railways ; for the- purpose of form- 
ing an estimate of the probable expense of 
working the jmilway by locomotive and by fixed 
power .-x/These engineers recommended the 
adoption of locomotive power, and their esti- 
mate was, that the transport might be effected 
at the rate of .278 of a penny, or very Jittle more 
than a fartfiing per ton per m(le. In the year 
1833, five years after this investigation took 
place, it was found that [the actual cost was 
•625 of a penny, or something more than a half- 
p<&nny per ton per mile; being considerably 
above aouble the estimated rate. Mr. Booth 
very^ properly directed his inquiries to as(*ertain 
the cause of this discrepancy, by cofuparing the 
various circumstances assumed by Messrs. 
Walker and Rastrick in making their estimate, 
with those under Which the transport was ac 
tually eflTected. The first point of diflTerence 
which he/ observed was the upeed of transport : 
the estimate was founded on an assumed speed 
of ten miles an hour, and it was stated that a 
four-fold speed would reauire an addition of 50 
per cent, to the poweTi without taking into ac- 



count wear and tear. Now, the actual speed of 
transport being double the speed assumed in 
the statement, Mr. Booth holds it to be necessary 
to add 25 per cent, on that score. 

The next point of difference is in the amount 
of the loads : the statement is founded upon the 
assumption, tliat every engine shall start with 
its full complemtot of load, and that with this it 
shall go the whole distance. The facts, how- 
ever, are, says Mr. Booth, that instead of a/ii/Z 
load of profitable carriage from Manchester, 
about half the waggons come back empty ; and 
instead of the* tonnage being conveyed the 
whole way, many thousand tons are conveyed 
only half tbe^ %vay : al6o; instead of the daily 
work being uniform, it is extremely fluctuating. 
It is further remarked, that in order to accom- 
phsh the transport of goods from the branches, 
and from intermediate places, engines are de- 
spatched several times a-day, from both^nds 
of the line, to clear the road ; the object of this 
arrangement being rather to lay the foundation 
of a beneficial intercourse in future, than with 
a view to any immediate profit. Mr. Booth 
makes a rough estimate of the disadvantages 
arising from these circumstances, by stating 
theiu at 33 per cent, in addition to the original 
estimate. 

, The next point of difference is the fuel. In 
the orginal estimate, coal is assumed as the 
fuel, and is' taken at the price of five shillings 
and tenpence per ton : now the Act of Parlia- 
ment forbids the use of coal, which would pro- 
duce smoke ; the conlpany have, therefore, 
been obliged to use coke, at seventeen shillings 
and sixpence a ton. Taking coke, then, to be 
equivalent to coal, ton for ton, this would add 
.162 to the original estimate. 

These several discrepancies being allowed 
for, and. a pi*opQr(ional amount being added to 
the original estimate, the amount would be 
raised' to .601 of the penny per ton per mile, 
which is within oue-fortieth of a penny of the 
actual /cost. This difference is considered to 
he sufficiently accounted for by the wear and 
tear produced b^ the rapid motien ; more es- 
pecially when it is considered that many of the 
engines were constructed before the engineer 
was aware of the great speed that would be re- 
quired.' 

When we formerly called the attention of- our 
readers to this subject,- we stated that the pro- 
ceedings on this railway ought to be regarded 
as merely experimental ; that the engines must 
be consequently varied in weight ajid propor- 
tion ; that each quarter Would produce new 
ones of increased power and efficiency ; and 
that, cohsequehtly, the expenses thus incurred 
for a given amount of traffic ought not to be 
regarded as the permanent and regtnar expenses 
of the road, but rather as -the price paid for that 
knowledge. which could be obtained by no other 
means than by .experiments on the same vast 
scale. We find that subsequent events have 
fully confirmed our opinions. 

" What then," says Mr. Booth, in the Report 
already. alluded to, *Ms the result of these oppo- 
site and mutually counteracting circumstances? 
and what is the present position of the Compa- 
ny in respect of their moving power 1 Sitpply, 
that they are still in a course of experiment, to 
ascertain practically the best construction, and 
the most durable materials, for engines required 
to transport greater weights, and at greater ve- 
locities, than had till very recently been consi- 
dered possible ; and which, a few years aeo, it 
had not entered into the imagination of the 
most daring and sanguine inventor to conceive ; 
and farther, that these experiments have ne- 
cessarily been, made, not with tlie caliii delibe- 
ration and quiet pace which a salutary caution 
recomitiends, making good each step in the 
progress of discovery before advancing another 
stage, but amidst the bustle and responsibili- 
ties of, and large and increasing, traffic ; the 
directors being altogether ignorant of the time 
each engine would last, before it would be laid 
up OS inelQcient, but compelled to have en- 
gines, whether good or bad ; being aware of 
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▼ariou8 defects and imperfections, which it wa0| 
impossible at the time to remedy, yet obliged 
to keep the machines in motion, under all the 
disadvantages of heavy repairs, constantly go- 
in^ on dunnff the night, in order that the re- 
quisite number of engines mij^ht be ready for 
the morning's work. Neither is tliis great ex. 
periment yet complete; it is still going for- 
vrard. But the most prominent difficulties 
have been in a great measure surmounted, and 
your committee conceive that they are war 
ranted in expecting that the expenditure in this 
department will, ere long, be materially reduced, 
more especially when they consider the relative 
perfbrmances of the engines at thapretent time 
compared with what it was two years ago/' 

We must now conclude these observations 
on the Manchester railroad, without noticing 
what appears to us of scarcely less importance 
than the subject to which the Committee have 
directed their inquiries, — we mean the state ot 
the road itself. No-one who has recently tra. 
veiled on it can be ignorant to ^ what a great ex. 
tent the rocking and swinging of the carriages 
irora side to side is increased. We are quite 
aware of the impossibility, under the circum- 
stances, to obviate entirely an effect of this 
kind ; but it now amounts to a degree whidi is 
not only inconvenient to travellers, but which 
cannot mil to be highly detrimental both to the 
carriu^es and to the road. This effect will 
doubtless be traced to the inequalities which 
have been produced in the joinings of the rails. 
On examining the rails in* various parts of the 
road, we found a very small proportion of them 
in which the joinings had maintained that de. 
gree of exactness which is indispen8at)le to 
safety and stability, when ffreat speed is at- 
tempted. In most cases, the surface of one 
rail at the joint is more pr less depressed below 
the surface of the other, ^nd in some cases this 
depression amounts to a serious fraction of an 
inch. The consequence is, that the passaf^e of 
the wheels over the rails can be distinct! v fell in 
the carriages, and wher«?ver two inec^uafities do 
not occur together at correspondingjoints, and 
in the same directidn, I lie carriage receives a 
lurch more or less violent according to the 
amount of the inequality. The effect of the 
collision of the wheels on the rails at the joints 
is, in many cases, rendered quite perceptible. 
We have ourselves taken from the road pieces 
of iron of considerable nwiffnitude, detached 
from the rails at those joints by the succession 
ofbiows which they receive as the wheels pass 
over them. The remedy for these defects must 
be sought in giving greater stability to the 
sleepers and chairs which sustain the rails. It 
would be also extremely desirable to keep an 
exact register of the breakages of rails in diffe. 
rent parts of the road, — specifying in every case 
the part of the rail where the fratrtnre takes 
place. Bv this means we should be enabled to 
trace, with some degree of certainty, the causeiB 
of this course of wear. For example, it is at 
present doubtful on what part of the road frac- 
tures most frequently take place ; it is said to 
be on the descending planes ; but we appre- 
hend that this statement depends more on con. 
jecture than on aacertairted facts. It would be 
also' useful to ascertain whether the fractures 
take place more frequently ov^r the chairs or 
between them ; also, whether they happen of- 
tener at the extremities of the rails, or in some 
intermediate part. The surface of the fractures 
should also, in every case, be carefully examin- 
ed, to determine whether any accident4ii flaw 
has existed in the structure of the metnl. Such 
a body of facts as it is in tlie powrr of the Di- 
rectors to collect, at no cost to the Company, 
but by giving the necessary directions to their 
auborainate agents, would form an invaluable 
storehouse of knowledge for the guidance of 
their future operations, and those of other rail, 
road companies. 

We believe that one source of extraordinnrv 



of the fish.bellied rail is doubtless [seductive ; 
and if the sleepers, and blocks were absolutely 
immovable, they would, with a given weight of 
metal, have the advantage over the parallel 
rail — l{Ut- in a rail of this form, on the slighest 
subsidence of the sleeper, or shifting of the 
chair, the rail being deserted by its support, its 
weakest point is imhiediately exposed to the 
incumbent weight of the waggons under the 
most disadvantageous * mechanical conditions. 
In a word, the very circumstances which con- 
stitute the advantage of the Ush-belUed rail are 
here reversed, and produce a proportionate lia* 
bihty to fracture.. Independently of this, the 
weight .of the rails' (35 lbs. per yard) was quite 
insufficient ; and we believe that where frac- 
tures take place, the Company have* deemed it 
advisable to replace them by rails at 50 lbs. to 
the yard. 

The Leeds and Selby Railroad Company have 
profited |by this experience, and have rejected 
the fish-bellied rail ; laving down a durable 
road of parallel rails at 50 Ibsw per yard. 

The advantages of railroads have of late 
years become so apparent, that their construc- 
tion has been undertaken to a certain extent on 
jthe Continent.' In France, a double line of 
railroad has been constructed, extending, from 
St. Etienne to Lyons, a distance of thirty-four 
miles. This road is not adapted for very heavy 
transport, the rails weighing only 26 lbs. per 
yard. To obtain, a sufficient level, fourteen tun- 
nels were constructed ; one* of these is a mile in 
length ; another, more than half a mile, is car- 
ried under the river Gier. • -The road is carried 
by a viaduct over the Soane. In the cost of 
this road we have a notable example of the com- 
mercial wisdom of our neighbors, who paid for 
the iron used on it four times the prise at which 
they could have obtained it from us 1 A part 
of this road is a self-acting plane, on which the 
loads are moved by their own weight ; on the 
other parts of it locomotive engines have been 
used. 

A continuation of this road has been con- 
structed from St Etienne to Roanne, extending 
about fifty.five miles. It consists of .a single, 
track ; (he first thirteen* miles being formed ov 
cast iron rails of 43 lbs. to tlie yard, and the last! 
forty-two miles of rolled iron, 26 lbs. U% the yard. | 

Among the enterprisen of this kind under-! 
taken in Germany, the railroad from Budweis to 
Lintz merits notice. The extent of the line is 
about eighty En jB^lish miles ; it was comTpenced 
under the direction of Grrstner .in 1825, and is 
composed of wooden beams, bearing flat rails 
of iron, six yards in length, two inches in 
width, and one-third of an inch in thickness.; 
It is intended for the purposes of general com-' 
merce, but more, especially. for the' transport 
of salt. . 



Food. — By the experiments, of Dr. Beau- 
nioiit, it has been satisfactorily proved that 
from whatever is intrpdnced into the stom-jland then exported to New-Orleans, the At 



Manufacturing Estdhlishments at CincinruMj 

Ohio, in 1834. 

There are more '' manufacturing eaUtb* 
lishments" in this* city than in any city or 
town in the west. Pittsburgh ranks next to 
us in that respect, and perhaps is ahead of 
uSy when we take into consideration the dif- 
ference of population. Cincinnati has a 
third more inhabitants tha,p Pittsburgh, ^^e 
have twelve or thirteen foundries and engine 
factMes, for the manufacturing of eogioes 
for steamboats, iour mills, grist mills, roll- 
ing mills, and fcr blast furnaces, used in this 
section of country, and for sugar mills, com 
mills, cotton gins, saw mills, and other uses, 
for the south, whe.re an immense amount is 
e^^ported yearly. An estimate was made in 
1832, for the year previous, of the amount 
exported of articles of the above descrip- 
tion,'ahcl it exceeded 9400,000. 

We have also a large and extensive roll- 
ing mill, owned and conducted by Messrs. 
Shreve, I^auU, and M'Candlcss, gentlemen 
of great enterprise, who employ about one 
hundred men ; they cut some ten to eleven 
tons of nails per week. An extensive and 
complete spade and. shovel factory ; seven or 
eight bell and brass. foundries, where nd al- 
most unlimited • amount of work is done ; 
twelve steam saw mills, all of which are con- 
ducted on a very la^gc scale — at most of 
them there are machines connected for cut- 
ting* laths; shingles, &c. — 5 to. 7000 laihrn 
can be cut in an hour. At some of these 
mills they have a saw for cutting boards 
and timber, a circular saw, and a machine 
for planing flooring b6^s, all driven by 
steam power. 

Two flour mills, one owned by'C. Brad- 
bury, Esq., and driven by w.ater from the 
caiiaj — they make sixty or seventy barrels 
every twenty-four hours. Connected with 
this estahlishtnent is an oil mill, for the ma- 
nufacturing of linseed and castor oils ; there 
is also a tnill connected for grinding and 
sifting corn meal, large quantities of which 
are barrelled and exported. Our largest 
and most extensive flour mills in this section 
of the state are on the Big and Little Miami 
rivers, which empty into the Ohio above and 
below|»his city, and are situated from ten to 
fifty miles from Cincinnati ; they manufac 
ture, some oiie hundred, some one hundred 
and fifty, and some two hundred barrels, 
every tweiity-foui' hours. All this flour is 
sent to this market by canal and waggons. 



ach, the same article is invariably elaborated, 
whether animal or vegetable, tough or ten- 
der, it matters not ; the result is the same, 
under ail circumstances, when the digestive 
process is properly carried on. In the 
vicinity of Hudson's Bay, one of the ex- 
plorini^ party, in those inhospitable regions,! 
s(iys he visited a cabin, one evening, when 
the inmates were at supper, which consisted 
of raw flesh of seals, fat,' birds and entrails, 
which constituted a delicious meal. A young' 
girl, the .4)6llc of the tribe, was siHing "by;s 
bitiiig the inside of a seal to pieces, and, 
distributing the bits to her companions. | 
Train oil, particularly when rancid, is a! 
delicious article, being both meat and drink j 
for Greenlanders, Yet, it i^ worthy oft 



remcmbranco, the chyme^- the nutritious 
expense, to which the Company have been /^"^^ ^J'^^^^ nt.unshes the body, is nj. 
subjected, may be traced to the adoption of Jf#A- 1 ^^»>''» ^^^« »*'"«' wh^ih*... rtlnlmr^n 
bellied instead of parallel rails, and to the in- 
sufficient weight of metal in them. The theory 



vvavd the same, whether elaborated from 
I putrid aliments or the most savory viands. — 
{[Scientific Tracts.] 



I antic citied, dec. The other flour 
the city is worked by steam, and 



mill 



can 



in 
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nufacture, when in operation, one hundred 
and fifty barrels per twentj^-four hours. I 
would stop here to remark, that there arc 
about sixty steam engines in constant opera- 
tion .within the corporation lines, exclusive 
of those on our steamboats, and all high 
pressure; low pressure engines are not in 
good repute in the west. 

A card manufactory," owned by M. P. Cas- 
silly. Esq, where, every description of ma- 
chine cards arc made. A large number uf 
establishments for the manufacture of stoam 
boilers, where hundreds of men- are con* 
stantly employed. A stereotype foundry, 
and also a large and extensive type foundry, 
owned by N. Guilford, Esq. vnd others, 
where is mnmif;ic'(nn'(! every variety of type, 
printing presses, and every article connect- 
ed with the printing business; there are 
eleven or twelve machines for casting type, 
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and sixty to seventy hands are constantly 
employed ; they manufacture to the amoaot 
of 'some 50 to 960,000 per year. 

A steam fire engine factory, x^wned and 
conducted by Messrs. Chase and Seymour. 
The engines manufactured by thenn are equal 
for power, beauty, and workmanship, to any 
manufactured <east of the mountains. 

A patent lever lock' factory, by Messrs. 
Shawk and Fitz. 

A steel' saw and file factory, by Messrs. 
Garrard dc Co.. 

A printing press manufactory, on an ex- 
tensive scale, by S. Dickinson. 

A saddle tree manufactory, machinery 
driven by steam, conducted bvJVfessrs. Ken- 
dall dc Co. 

A clock factory^ by Lerman Watson, E^q. 
where are manufactured clocks, both of brass 
and wood. The establishment is a large 
one ; many hands are employed, and many 
clocks made, of ev.ery description. 

A factory for rolling sheet tead, and draw- 
ing lead pipes, by steam, for hydraulic pur- 
poses. 

A steam stone saw mill. This establish^ 
mentis worked on a new principle, and is 
patented to the proprietor, (Mr. Jas. Hen. 
de.CBon.) It cuU stone with great accuracy. 

A white lead manufactory, by steam 
power, owned by James M'Candless, Esq.. 

A bark and leather rolling mill, owned 
by the Mesdrs. Clarks, and worked by 
steam. The manufacture of malt liquors is 
carried on very extensively in the city, and 
to gr^t perfection. There are eight very 
large breweries, and the beerj porter, and 
ale, manufactured by them, is equal to any I 
have ever seen in the eastern cities. We 
have a great number of snufi* and tobacco 
m^nttfact6nes, last factories, candle and 
soap factories, dz;c. Hats^ furniture, dec. 
are manufactured in great quantities, and 
exported for sale to KentuCiky, Tennessep^ 
Missiaaippi, Louisiana, and every State south 
and west of lis. 

Aty limited information on the subject of 
nianufactories, as well ^a wa^nt of time, willj 
prevent itle from giving you a more minute 
account of the manufacturing and mechani- 
cal business carried on to a very great ex- 
tent, and to equally great perfection, in Cin. 
cinuati. I have named a few, and only a 
few, of the largest establishments, those that I 
have come to my* mind while writing; there 
are many others, whore gr^at numbers of 
bands are employed, that I do npt at this 
moment think of. Opposite the city, at New- 
po|i, is a large cotton bagging factory* It 
is on a very extensive scale*, owned by an 
incorporated tH>mpany, with a capital of half, 
a million. They manufacture bagging, bale 
rope, twine and cordage, Kentucky jeans,, 
cotton and woollen coarse goods, sheet lead, 
and pipe— all of which is carried on by steam 
power.. The machinery, when in full ope- 
ration. Will use annually 450 tons of hemp, 
850 bales of cotton, 95 tons of wool, and 
200 tons of lead. T\\e tfgent resides and 
transacts all the business of this establish- 
ment in Cihcii\nttti. There is also, in New- 
port, a steam saw mill. 

In Covington, also opposite to this city, 
is a large cotton factory, owned by C. Mac 
allister & Co. of this city ; they run 2500 
spindles, and manufacture 300,000 lbs. cot- 
ton yarn per annum. Sixty hands are em- 
ployed. The yarn is sold here. There is 
also in Covington a rolling mill on a' large 



scale, a rope walk, steam flour mill, and a 
steam saw mill. — [Patriot.] . 

Steamboat^ on the Western Waters. . 

. In a publication made by the writer of this 
article in 18^9, on the interesting subject of 
steamboats, it was calculated, that from the 
time of their first introduction on the west- 
ern waters in 1811, until that period, their 
number amounted to about three hundred and 



were accustomed to the state of things on 
our rivers within twenty years. The differ- 
ence in the amount of wages paid is in itself 
very considerable ; but the item of fuel is 
one created exclusively by steamboats ; and 
when it is considered that nearly one rail- 
lion and a half is expended every year at a 
few points on the Mississippi valley, it pre- 
sents a vast fieUI for speculation. The im« 
raense forests ot beech and other timber, un- 
twenty-three. Their united tonnage was es-^ fit for agricultural purposes, were, before, 
timated at fifly-six thousand tons. From the not only useless, but an obstacle to the rug 



best data which ^ould be procured from the 
most intelligent sources, the original cost 
of these boats was five millions, six hurtdrcd 
thousand dollars, and the repairs on the 
same number, assuming 4hat none of them 
would last longer than 1832, was set down 
at two millions eight hundred thousand 
dollars. Now, although there were' five or 
six boats built between the years 1811 
and 1817, the latter period may be assumed 
as the epoch of their regular and successful 
introduotion ; in 1825 theywere brought to 
their present state of perfection. It results, 
then, that the amount expended for the build- 
ing and repairing of steambbats, in a period 
of about eleven yeat's, was equal to eight 
millions foulr hundred thousand dollars. As 
the number of steamboats was increasing 
annually, no fixed amount can easily be as- 
sumed for the yearly expenses ; but for the 
year 1829, the sum was fixed at two millions 
five hundred, thousand dollars; if, then, five 
hundred thousand dollars be considered as a 
fair yearly average from 1818, the total 
amount' 6{ money expended on the shores 
of the western waters, up to 1829, inclusive, 
will . be' little short of fourteen millions of 
dollars. When it is considered that this 
circulation -afid expenditure of money was 
exclusively created ,by the introduction ol 
the steamboat, the importance of this inven- 
tion to the valley of the Mississippi may be 
conceived. It has produced an advance oi 
prosperity that would have required more 
than a century to have realized in the ordi- 
nary progfiess of human aflfhirs ; it has pro- 
duced a revolution in business little inferior 
in importance to that which followed the dis- 
covery of the art of printing. 

On the 1st of January, 1824, an official 
list of steamboats, from an authentic source, 
gives the whole number of two hundred and 
thirty, whose abrogate amount of tonnage 
is equal to about thirty-nine thousand tons. 
Allowing the cost of building at a rate much 
lower than ' the • rule adopted three years 
since, the capital n(fw invested in this stock 
will exceed three millions' of dollars. The 
expensp of running may be put down nearly 
as contained in the following scale : 
60 boats over 200 tons, 180 running days, at 

$140 per day,. - - Jjj 1,5 12,000 00 
70 boats from 120 tons to 200, 

240 irunning days, 990 per 

day, - - ' - - 612,000 00 

100 boats under 120 tons, 270 

running days, iOd per day, 1,620,000 00 



ged farmer^ who had to remove them before 
lie could sow and reap. The steamboat, 
with something like magical influence) has 
I converted them into objects of rapidly in- 
j creasing value. He no longer looks with 
despondence on the denseness of the trees, 
and only regrets that so many have already 
been given to the flames, or cast on the bo- 
som of the stream before him. 

At the present period, the steamboats- may 
be considered as plying as follows, vis. : 

25, over 200 tons, between Louisville, New- 

Orleans, and Cincinnati, meas'g 8484 tons. 
7 between Nashville and New^Or- 

leans, 2585 do. 

4 between Florence and New -Or- 

leans, • • - - -1617 do. 
4 in the St. Louis trade; - - 1002 do. 
7 in the cotton trade, - - 2116 do. 
57 boats not. in established trades, 

from 12a to 200 tons, - '- 8641 do. 
The balance under 120 tons in va-'> 

rious trades, - . > . 14|656 do. 



Total yearly expense, 4,644,000 00 

This sum may be reduced to the diflerent 
items producing it, in the following proper 
tions, viz. : 

For wages, .% per cent., — $1,671,840 00 
Wood, 30 per cent. - - 1,393,200 00 
Provisions, 18 percent. - 835,920 00 
Contingencies, 16 per cent. 743,040 00 

This result is truly striking to those who 



39,000 

In the New-Orleans and Louisville trade, 
the boats over two hundred tons make about 
otie hundred and forty trips, in prosperous 
seasons ; those of^ smaller size make from 
fifty to sixty trips. But to go ' into an esti- 
mate of the number of voyages made by 
the boats in the diflf^^rent trades is impossible, 
because no re^lar data : are furnished, and 
the result depends upon a variety of contin- 
g#neae0. 

Previous to the introduction of the steam- 
boat in 1817, about twenty barges, averaf - 
ing one hundred tons, afforded the only fa- 
cilities for transporting merchandise from 
New-Orleans to Louisville and Cincinnati. 
These making but one trip within the year, 
gave the means of bringing up only two 
thousand tons. The present tonnage in this 
trade exclusively having been stated io be 
8484 tons, ^ gives the amount employed, 
amounting to one hundred and forty trips in 
th^ season, to be '1,187,760 tons : a cause 
capable of produciftg a revolution in sixteen 
years hardly equalled^ in the annals of histo- 
ry. The elTecttf of these causes upon west- 
ern commerce have necessarily been im- 
mense. The moral changes alone are felt 
throughoutthe west, and the effect on prices 
is almost incalculable : the imported article 
has fallen in a ratio equal to the increased 
price of western products. In looking back 
to the old means of transportation, we can- 
not conceive 4)ow the present demand and 
consumption could have been supplied by 
them. 

To those who are acquainted with the ear- 
ly mercantile history of our country, when 
it was no uncommon thing for a party of 
merchants to be detained in Pittsburgh from 
six weeks to two months by low water and 
ice, the existing state of things is truly gra- 
tifying. The old price of carriage of g^s 
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from the Atlantic seaboard to Pittsburgh 
was long estimated at from five to eight dol- 
lars for one hundred pounds. We have in- 
stances, in the last five yeurs^ of merchan- 
dise being delivered at the whaH of Cincin- 
nati, from Philadelphia, by the way of New. 
Orleans^ for one dollar per hundred. 

ft may not be useless or uninteresting to 
give an idea of the fnartality among steam- 
baats in a given time. It is not pretended 
that any decided inference can be drawn 
from this statement, or that the facts go to 
establish any fixed rule. But under the pre 
sent situation of steamboat discipline and 
regulations, a tolerably fair conclusion can 
be drawn from it. Takins the period, then, 
of two years, from the fall of 1831 till that 
of 1833, we have a Hst of boats gone out 
of service of sixty-six: of these, fifteen 
were abandoned as unfit for service, seven 
were lost by ice, fifteen were burned, 
twenty-four snagged, and five destroyed by 
being struck by other boats.' Deducjting the 
fifteen boats abandoned' as unseaw6rtby, we 
have fifty.one lost by accidents peculiar to 
the trade. In number^ this proportion is 
over twelve per cent, per annum ; in tonnage, 
the loss is upwards of ten per cent. Amount 
snagged, 3721 tons ; burned, 2330 (ens. 

The foregoing calculations and statements 
afibrd a great field for speci^lation. It is 
evident that there is a vast amount of surplus 
tonnage, and, of course, the business, at pre- 
sent IS entire^ overdone. Indeed, from a 
full investigation of the subject, a few years 
since, by a committee appointed for the pur- 
pose, it was fully ascertained, that arlthough 
the benefits conferred on the valley of the 
Mississippi were incaleulabie, the stock in- 
vested in boats was, as a general rule, a los- 
ing investment — in many cases, a total sacri- 
fice. In a few cases, owing to a fortuitous 
combination of circumstances, money has 
been made ; but the instances are so -few as 
not to affect' ^he rule. Time may correct 
this evil ; but in a . business in which public 
interest aad public safety are se much con- 
cerned, a little govenimental interference 
and assistance might be useful, and ought to 
be. tendered. Some legislative action^ which 
might tend to arrest the fearful increase of 
accident, has long been a desideratum ; but 
how this is to be applied, presents the great 
difiiculty. An experiment, however, has 
been tried, which seems to hold out the 
prospect of success. We allude to the 
company which was formed in 1832-3, called 
the Ohio and Mississippi Line of Trapspor- 
tation. During the existence of this com- 
pany, not an accident of any kind occurred 
to person or property. A perfect regularity 
in arrivals and departures was introduced, 
and as all the good boats were in the same 
interest, there was no foolish rivalship, and 
consequently no injudicious racing. How 
far the post-6ffice department would be jus- 
tifiable in aiding such an association we do 
not pretend to say, but in our Inimble view 
of the case, we consider the great interests 
of the west are much involved in the ques- 
tion ; and when the great uncertainty and 
inregularities of the mail, which have bith- 
erto distinguished the routes between New- 
Orleans, Natchez, and St. Louis, -and Pitts, 
burg, Louisville, and Cincinnati, are cori.si. 
dered, something is expected. On the score of 
economy alone, the subject is worthy of the 
refl^ctio9 of the general government. Proba- 
\fly pipe (9ntb« of the corrvspgudQnce oo the 



western waters is of a commercial character ; 
the greatest portion of this is now transmit- 
ted, free of postage, by means of passengers : 
no one can prevent this. If a line of steam- 
boats can be made interested in protecting 
the government, the general post-office would 
find it to its advantage to give liberal terms 
to such an establishment. N. 

[Wmtera Magasine.] 

ri- -- __"■ - 

Manufactories in Pittsburgh. — The 
various .manufacturing establishments of 
Pittsburgh are thus briefly enumerated in a 
late number of the Gazette of that city. 

There are, says that paper, in the city'oi 
Pittsburgh, 16 '" foundries and engine facto- 
ries" of the largest denomination, besides 
numerous other establishments of less mag- 
nitude. 

There ^re 9 *' rolling mills," cutting two 
tons of nails and rolling eight tons of iron 
per day, on the average, and employing from 
seventy to ninety hands each. 

There are 6 '' cotton factories'^, with an 
aggregate of twenty thousand spindles, one 
hundred an^ sixteen power loomsj and oen 
hundred and seventy hands. 

Six extensive '' white lead factories." 

Five extensive " breweries," besides small 
ones. 

Six *' steam saw mills." 

Four ** steam grist milla." 

Ten extensive '< glass works." 

Upwards of one hundred ** steam engines 
in full operation." 

There, are, moreover, innumerable e^tab 
lishments for the manufacture of ploughs, 
timber, wheels, screws of all kinds, saddle 
trees, machine cards, bells, brass work ^of 
every description, locks, 6ic^ dec. all menu 
factured extensively for exportation. 
■-■*■ ■ ■• \ ■ — — 

[From the Journal of the FVanklis Institute.] 

Report on Mr, Peck's Method of Propelling 

Boai^. 
The Committee on Science and the Arts, 
constituted by the Franklin Institute of the 
Slate of Pennsylvania for the prpniotion of 
the mechanic arts,, to whom was inferred- for 
examination a Plan of Propelling Boats, in- 
vented by Mr. J. Peck, of Oakland, Jefierson 
county, Tennessee, report — 

That the inventor proposes to employ 
wjiat he. terms a multiplied crank, attached 
to an axis made to revolve horizontally by 
some power not indicated in the sketch be^ 
fore us. The several wrists of* the compound 
crank are to have either setting poles or 
hooks attached; one to ^ch wrist, which 
poles or hooks are to act .successively in 
urging the boatt forward, by applying;, when 
poles are used, to the bottom of the canal or 
stream, and when hooks are substituted, to a 
rack, or rope, extending the whole way on 
the shore.' Coiled springs are to be placed 
in some part of each pole, to prevent the ef- 
fect of sudden and violent impulses. When 
the pole is used to apply to the bottbm, a spe- 
cies of foot, made of tlifee or four strips of 
metal, attached by hinges to the lower end of 
the pole, are to spread out and present a large 
t^urfate to the soft bottom of the stream, to 
avoid sinking deep into, the mud. 

The slight sketch in the hands of the com- 
mittee does not show any provision for guid- 
ing and direclin^ thn polos, nor obviate the 
clilficuUy from unequal depths on the two 
sides of the boat, when poles are used on 
both sides. 

The m^tbod app^nrv less suited to a raiU 



way than the rack-rail already in use, io 
connection with toothed wheels, to insun 
the advancement of locomotive engines. 

It seems unlikely that this plan will su- 
persede the more simple methods already 
used for propelling boats, unless under veiy 
peculiar circumstances, and with some ar- 
rangements for obviating the practical diffi. 
culties which are not indicated in the skelQli 
before us. By order of the committee* 

William Haxilton, Actuary* 

March 13, 1634 

RepoH on Mr. B. Dugdale's Wind-Mill. 

The Committee on Science and the 
Arts, constituted by the Franklin Institute oT 
the State of Pennsylvania for the protiiotioiv 
of the mechanic arts, to whom was referred 
for examination a Horizontal Wind- mill, hi* 
vented by Mr. B. Dugdale, of Burlingtoa, 
N. J., report — 

^hat the machine in question constats of 
an upright shaft revolving on a pivot in a 
step at its lower end, from which shaft, 
near its upper extremity, proceed, in one ho- 
rizontal plane, ten equidistant arms ; and 
frpih near the middle of the- same shall, pro- 
ceed ten corresponding arms, also in one 
horizontal plane* Between each pair of cor- 
responding arms, oblong rectangular Ira roes 
of wtre are hung, (at the extremities of tlie 
arms,) in such a manner as to admit of a 
horizontal vibration, through an arc of about 
ninety degrees. To these frames the sails 
are attached by small rings of wire, which 
can slide up and down the vertical bars of 
the frames. 

The operation of raising the saifs is per- 
formed by means ef cords, one of which is 
attached to the stretcher at' the upper end 
of each sail, and passes through a pulley at 
the extremity of the upper arm, along that 
arm to the shaft^iind down the shaft to a col- 
lar sliding on the same. When this colhir, 
to which all the cords are attached, is de- 
pressed on the ^haft by means of a lev^r^ all 
the sails are raised simultaneously. Again, 
when the collar is elevated, the cords be- 
come slack, and the sails drop by their own 
weight. 

The vibratory motion allowed to the frames 
which support the sails, is so reguhited that 
the sails on one side of the shaft present ' 
therr surface to the wind while those on the 
opposite side offer their edges only : the ef* 
ficiencv of the machine is due to this ar- 
rangement« 

Your committee deem it unnecessary to 
expatiate upon the merits of ihis wind-mill, 
or to discuss the' patentee's claim to origi* 
nality in his invention ; but will merely refer 
ail who are interested in the subject to the 
Repertory of Arts, and to the Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia, in which they will find de- 
scribed several mUls operating upon the 
same principle, some of which closely re- 
semble this one in the details of their coa- 
struction. By order of the committee. 

WiLLiAX Hamilton, Actuary. 

March 13, 1834. 

Report on Mr, SmUh*s Compass Needle. 

The Committee on Science and the 
Arts, constituted by the Franklin Institute of 
the State of Pennsylvania for the promotion 
of* the meciianic arts, to whom was referred 
for examination an Improved Compass Nee- 
dle, manufactured by Mr. '■ 8roith| of 
Washington City, report^-^ 
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That they have examined the needles 
submitted to them for that purpose by Mr. 
Trotter, together with the pamphlet of Mr. 
Smith, entitled *> An Improvement," &c. and 
the notice of the patent for this improve- 
ment in the Journal of the Franklin Insti. 
tute. 

The claims in regard to the needles ap- 
pear to be — . 

1. To a method of magnetizing them by 
percussion with what is called an electric 
rod. 

2. To the removal of the influence of ir 
regular magnetic distribution, and of local 
mttraction, by ** shifting feeders/' 

In regard to the particular method used 
by Nr. Smith, of conferring magnetism by 
percussion, the committee have no precise 
information, the needles not having bieen 
presented for their examination by the in 
ventpr himself, and no adequate description 
having been published of the details of his 
method. The general fact is well established 
in science, and testimony from various quair 
ten speaks well of the application of it by 
Mr. Smith. Respecting the efficacy of the 
sipall pieces of soil iron, termed <' feeders, 
shifting upon the magnet, and visually placed 
near the poles, the committee inquired and 
refbr to the subjoined experiments for the 
data upon which their opinion has been 
formed. In these experiments they avail 
themselves of the kind assistance of Ihref. 
Henry, of Princeton, who was; at the time 
they were making them, on a visit to our 
city. ' • 

The first object was to ascertain whether 
the feeders added to the intensity of the mag 
notic force in the needle. 

For this purpose, the needle, 'furnished 
with its feeders drawn out to the iparks on 
the ends, was suspended by a bundle of fi. 
bres of raw silk, free from twist. It was 
placed over a divided circle, that its devia- 
tion from the magnetic meridian might be 
observed. Drawing it out of tliat meridian 
it was made toyibrate» and. the vibrations 
noted, when they had diminished so as to 
reach ascertain extent. The mean of one 
hundred and twenty vibrations gave for the 
time of ten vibrations 80*47 seconds. 

The weight of the magnet furnished to 
the committee was, without the feeders, 582 a 
grains. The feeders weighed together 13«'9 
grains. 

For these iron '^feeders," two pieces of 
brass, of neariy the same weight and form, 
were substituted, that the niass of the nee- 
dle might remain the same ; the brass pieces 
we^e pla6ed in the position formerly occu 
pied by the feeders, and the nee'dle was then 
vibratedt 

The brass feeders were lighter than the 
iron ones by •! grain. From two series of 
experiments of one hundred and twenty 
0acby the time of performing ten vibrations 
in this latter case was 79*87 seconds. 

By the well known law expressing the re. 
lative horizontal intensities of the magnet, 
ism in these two cases, — namely, that the 
forces are inversely as the squares of the 
time of vibration, — the intensity in the first 
case was to that in the second as 79*872 to 
80'47a, or as •98 to 1. 

The force of the magnet, insteiid then of 
being increased by the feedcrSy is slightly di- 
minished by them* Your committee must 
observe heie, that it i»ems to them that this 

r^folt 10 wbat 9bi>uM have been expected 



from placing a piece of soft iron within the 
p<>les of the magnet. 

The next point to be examined was the 
efficacy of the " feeders" in preventing the 
effects of local attraction. This might be 
inferred from the results jQst given, but the 
committee preferred to subject it to direct 
experiment. ' 

xhe same- needle before used was placed 
upon a steel poiAt, fixed in the centre of a 
gradUJEited circle. A mass of soft ironwas 
brought to a measured distance fi:om the 
needle, When the " feeders" were on ; the 
deflection produced was noted ; the ** feed- 
ers" being removed, the deflection produced 
by the same mass in the same position was 
ascertained. These experiments the com- 
mittee did not consider susceptible of the 
same nicety which was used in the first in- 
quiry. .'The piece of ifon. was a rectsfigu- 
lar plate, nineteen and three eighths inches 
long by six and three eighths wide, and weigh- 
ing twenty.four pounds.. The following re- 
sults were obtained, and may be considered 
to approximate within about one quarter of 
a degree of the truth. . 

When the^iron plftle was placed with its 
longest side making an angle of about forty 
degrees wkh the axis of the needle, — ^the 
leaist distance from the south pole of the 
needle, six inches,— swith the '^ feeders" on, 
the deflection was tS}^ ; with the brasses on, 
the deflection was 19^. The plate was now 
brought to half the distance above stated.: 
With the " feeders" on, the deflection was 
3Ii° ; with the brasses on, 311"^. . 

The proportional difierence in thj& deflec 
tions with the feeders on and off, ip^ in the first 
cas^, one in seventy-six, and in the second, 
one in about -sixty-four. These ^un^ers 
are to be considered as merely approximate, 
but they, serve to show that the needle is less 
deflected with the' ^feeders" on,- than when 
they are off^ a result agreeing with the con 
elusions to be derived from the first experi 
ments, which showed that the magnetism 
w§s weakened .by the '< feeders." If ihm 
magnetism had been entirely destroyed, the 
deflection wpuld have been nothing. The 
nejedle subjected to experiment was, in fact, 
a very weak magnet, and the feeders made 
it still more feeble. 

In the Transactions of the Irish Academy 
for 1788, a plan is proposed'" to preserve 
the magnetism, and consequently the polari' 
tjfy of the needle," b^ having it " cased with 
thin, well poKshed, soft iron, or else to have it 
armed at the poles with a bit of soft iron." 
Capt. O'Brien Drury, by whom this sugges- 
tion was made, modestly submits his inven- 
tion to' the judgment of .those who are 
qualified to appreciate its merits, and we 
conceive that this judgment may be consi- 
dered to have, been formed by the neglect 
of the invention during the forty-six years 
which have elapsed since its publication. In 
the plan before the committee, the needle is 
not entirely cased, but is furnished with shifU 
ing bands of soft iron. 

By order of the committee. 

WiLLiAH. Hakiiton, Actuary. 

March 13, 1834. 

Report on Mr. W. Henderson^s Chart of 
Cotnmercial Weights. 

The Committee on Science and the Arts, 
constituted by the Franklin Institute of the 
State of Pennsylvania for the promotion of 
tb6 meobanio arts, to irbom war referred for 



examination a Chart of Commercial Weights^ 
submitted by Mr. William Henderson, of 
Philadelphia, Penn., report — 

That this chart comprises scales of com- 
parison of the weights of the principal com- 
mercial cities of Europe, and other parts of 
the world. 

Scales of the ancient weights of France 
and Holland, being those most generally re* 
ferred to in books of science, a^ e also given. 

.On the left of the scale the names of the 
countries or cities are printed, and also the 
denomination of weight into which the scales 
are divided, as pound, rotoli, kilogrammes, 
<kc. &c. 

The divisions on the scales are ntunbered 
at every (en. 7 

For facilitating th^ comparison of weights 
of different countries, meridional lines are 
drawn across the scales at convenient dis- 
tances. 

Where different weights are used in the 
same country, diflferent scales are for the 
most part given, as in the United States ot 
America, one scale i^ siven of pounds trov» 
and another of- pounds avoirdupois. The 
troy scale extends from to 219 pounds, and 
the avoirdupois scale from to 179 pounds ; 
and, within this compass, the comparison of 
weights of diflferent countries is made by 
taking equal distances on th^ respective 
scales, from 0, or from the nearest meridion- 
al line, to the weights given and required. 

The committee are of opinion that the 
chart of Mr. Henderson will be found useftil 
in commercial establishments, but would re- 
commend that the meridional lines should be 
made to correspond with definite divisions, 
of the avoirdupois scale, as by that arrange- 
ment the comparisons could be made by a 
simple inspection of the chart. 

By order of the committee. 

WiLLtAM Hamilton, Actuary; 

April 9, 1884. 

■I I II 

Silver Mines ot Babnaoulr. — ^These 
ax€ located un the confines of China, near 
(he boundary between China and that coun- 
try. There are thirty .two mines, wrought 
by eighty 'two thousand persons, divided into 
three parties, so that the operations are 
never suspended night or day. The wages 
are very trifling. The whole of thd silver 
is traqsported to St. Petersburg, for coining, 
and other purposes of the government. — 
[Scientific Tracts.] 

■ ■ 11 .1 ^^^1^ ^ 

Action of TAivNiif , and . sohs other Sub- 
stances, ON 'the Roots of Plants. By M. 
Payen. — It has been repeatedly stated that 
trees soon die when the roots come into con- 
tact wit]^ the remains of the roots of oak trees 
cut down near th|pm. This was supposed to 
be.owioff to the action of the tannin m the oak 
roots, ai, Payen, after making a number of 
experiments od the subject, arrived at the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 1st, Tannin, et.eti in 
small quantity, acts deleteriously-on the roots 
of certain plants : 9dly, Acids in small pro- 
portions are hurtforl to germination : Sdly, 
Alkalies in small quantity are favorable to the 
progress of vep^etation : 4thly, The neutralisA- 
tion of the acidity developed during getmina- 
tion hastens its progress, and favors the 
ulterior developement of the plant. These ex. 
periments account for one oi the useful eflects 
of lime, or vegetable ashes, and of calcareous 
marf ; and also for the unfavorable influence 
of alkalies used in too great quantity, or tin^ 
equally distributed.*«^[ Journal de Chtmie Me- 
dicale, April, 13M» as quoted in the Loud, and 
Edin. Phil. Mag. for August, 1934.] 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

BrmiT or Tins English Rblioioub Maoasinbb ; by 
Joitf H L. PowKLL. MisBioDary PreM : Burlington, 
New Jertey.^ — ^Wo have a specimen nulnber of,' or 
Mther proposals for publishing, anew weekly sheet 
aAder this title, in small folio form, and at the price 
of $3 per annum. Among the British publications 
quoted from, are the British Critic, the Christian Ob- 
server, the British Magazine, the Christian Remem. 
brancer,ChristiaQ Examiner, E!clectic Review, Pees, 
bytenan Review, &c. &c. We wish success to 
this undertaking ; for without meaning to imply any 
inferiority in capacity on the part of American wri- 
ters on religious subjects, it mast be admitted, that 
io scholarship, learning and research, the European 
writers fsr excel them. The reason, we apprehend, 
is obvious, — ^the facility, in every part of Europe* 
of resorting to large and well furnished public li- 
braries^ a privilege invaluable initseU, and which in 
our country, with rare exceptions, is unaxtainable. 
Hence we think advantage will result from this repub. 
lication. No better occasion perhaps than this will of. 
fer, to say with how much pleasure we have recenL 
\j heard » that the Directors of our Protestant Epis. 
copal Seminaryr— awi^re of the importance of a well 
oelectedand copious library — ^are now taking mea- 
sures to induce the intelligent and wealthy members 
of that comEDunioQ, to lend iheir aid towards the ee 
tablishment.of such a library. The object is a great 
one, and may, we hope, be greatly^secon«led. 

Atlantic Tai«bb, or Pictures of Youth ; by Miss 
LiMUB, 3d edition. 

Ths AMVRicuiif Girl's Book, or Ocoupation for 
Play Hours; by Miss Lmbum, 3d edition. 

Tbs EvBioiUBii, or Stories for Childhood aiid 
Yo^uth ; edi^d by Waltbh WisTrdd edition. 

Tw Valuk of Tiub. a Tale for Children; by 
Mrs. BAawKLL, author of Little Lessons for Little 
Learners, &e. 

Tbk Vau7b or MoMBY.; by Mrs. Babwbll, &c. 

These hooka for ehildren are all Irom the pf%ss 
of MuNEOB A FaAMois, Boston, and for sale by C. S. 
EsAncBi here, and are all well adapted to the ases^for 
ii^ich (hey nre designed. Of the first three, which 
now oome to us in second edition, we had occasion 
t9 epenk in praise about this time last year, and we 
are glad to find that the pnblie demand, as evinced by 
a enU for another edition, ratifiee our opinion. / Of 
the last twoi the •' Value of Time** and t'le •« Value 
of Money," we add that the subjecte are well treated, 
and hap^y iHustrnted by ineidents of daily ocenr 
renee in families and among young persons'. 

Thb Words or a BsLBivea, translated from the 
French of the Abbi de la Mennaia. New York, C. 
Dn Bbhr'^'Wo published some two weeka ago an 
extract from this translation, while it was yet in the 
press, and have only now to add that it i« throughout 
rendered in our language, with the spirit and fervor 
of the original. The prefatory notice by the irane- 
lator* the Rev. F. L. Hawks, apprixee us of what we 
had not before learned, that M. de la Mennait was 
first suspended as a Catholic priesf, and finally ex. 
eommunicated by the Pope for publishing these 
«• Words of a Believer." 

Pobms, by Mrs. L. H. SioeuRNBY, 1 vol. Pbila. 
delphia : Kbt dc Bidolb. — Our readers have expe- 
rience, by the frequent iniruduetion into our oolnmns 
of the eceasionsl poems of Mrs. Sigourney, how 
much we approve them, and will therefore anticipate 
the satisfaction we have in commending to their no. 
tice this collection of them, in a pretty volume, tho* 
not as accurately printed as it should he. 

Rook WOOD, a romance, by W. Harrison Aiif8- 
woRTH, from the- second London edition ; 3 vol. — 
Cart, Lba A Bi.ARcaARn.— No one 



who reads these volumes will deny the talent and 
skill which, as a writer and painter, the author ex. 
hibits, but many will regret with ue that so much of 
them should be wasted on a highwayman and his 
horse, and the slang of thieves and murderers. Paul 
Clifford was,a*i unlucky original, for its success has 
tempted imitators, among whom certainly the an- 
chor of Rokewood iteads most nearly in the steps of 
the master of that school. 

Tub Early Ybars or tub latb Bishop Hobart ; 
by JouN MoVicKAR,^. D. New York : Protestant 
Episcopal Prees. — Some proof sheets of this forth- 
coining volume have been put into eur hands. We 
cannot more satisfactorily explain the nature and aim 
af the publication, than by copying entire the pre. 
face of the editor. 

Tub perusal of the letters Rod papers of the late 
Bishop IIob'art, undertaken with a different view, 
have led to the following narrative. It may be that 
in the publication of it, the author, or rather the edi- 
tor, for lettera constitute the main portion, has over- 
rated the intereat of the reaiding publio in a life al- 
ready before them, and a character which, whatever 
be its excellencies, has lohg been faihiliar to the 
members of his own communion, while to those be- 
yond, it oan hsTdly be said tp offer such tflaims as 
render the biography of publio men at all times jnsti* 
fiable. 

In the face of all these difficulties the editor has 
ventured to publish, and pan now only state the feel- 
inge which have led him to it. When he began the 
pernaal of theee early letters, they seemed to him 
but as boyish effusions of but little value, and no 
interest beyond the family circle to which they re, 
lated ; but as he proceeded in his task, their number 
and minuteness began to give life to the picture they 
pmeeiited ; one by one the features of character 
came forth, until by degrees they embodied them- 
selves into a beauiilul oortraiturc of an affectionate 
and generous youth — full ofard^^r and. native piety, 
and devoted to every noble and benevolent pursuit. 

This is the editor's first- apology, since if these 
impreeeiohs bs just, such a. picture faithfully gtveo 
cannot be without both interest and value. Virtue 
and piety want no reflected lustre from a greiit name; 
they are themselves the pure gold, and truth and 
sinoeiiiy the bnly'etamp they need to give them cur- 
rency. 

The iiicluiation thne excited to publish, a fur- 
ther consideration converted inCo reeolution. It 
was this : Bishop Hobart's character was in one 
respect- greatly misunderstood by those who knew 
him only in his piiblic course. The untiring 
energy with which he devoted himself to official 
duty, waa reputed by many to be personal ambition ; 
and the unyielding firmness of his. opinions as a 
Churchman, turned into an argument against his vital 
piety as a Christian- The native humility of his 
heart, the depth of his devotional feelings, , the 
evangelical tone of his retired piety, were matters 
either wholly unknown, or elee placed to the account 
of professional duties. Now the correction of such 
folse opinione is a debt due alike to the reputation of 
Bishop. Hobart, and to that of the church over which 
he presided-; and in no way perhaps can it be more 
effectually done, than by the exhibition of him in the 
simplicity and open sincerity of youth ; in days when 
there were no ambitious ends to gain, or professional 
proprietiee to eupport, and in which neither fear nor 
favor can be supposed to h'ave operated, to' blind the 
judgment of tnose sround him' as to his real charac. 
ter. If we then find him as a boy, what he after- 
ward was as a man, active, ardent, fearless, and de- 
voted'; fervent in feeling, bnt wise in action, bold in 
duty, but childlikein piety, yielding in matters of ox. 
pediency, but uncomprising !n principle, gathering 
around him wherever he went an attached circle of 
friends and followers, and using his influence over 
them to the wisest and best ol purposes — that of ad- 
vancing them in knowledge and virtue, and above all, 
in that holy faith, which from a child appears to have 
been his own guide and instructor ; and if all this be 
found not in the recollections of partial friends, but 
in original documents which personsl affection has 
preserved, then may we fairly answer all auch doubtf 
as to the genuineness of his virtues, by an appeal td 
the unpretending, but linanspected narrative of his 
• Early Years.* 

With this explanation the work is respectfully 
soboutied. 

Columbia College^ Get. 15, 1834 

After euch an introduction, it were needlees for 
tti to add, that the volume it precedes cannot fail to 



be ot great interest ; and appearing as it will abou 
the New Year, will E^e deemed, we are sure, by 
very many, both by those who give and thone wlio 
take, a mosjt approprinte gift for that season. 

A Skbtch of Cbjnbsr History, ^Ancibht amo 
MoDBRN, &. dpc.; by the Rev* Chas. Gorsut^r. 
now and for many years past a resident in tbat 
country, 3 vole. New York : J. P. HavnK^ — Tli««« 
of our readera who recollect the former pttblication 
of Oui»Uift will look engerly to those volume*. In 
one respect they will be disappointed s-for'tlie ehMm 
of personal adventure cannot be imparted to an his- 
torical niirrativeb Asnttunmary, however, •f the 
history of an eattraordinary nftion, compressed witl»aa 
reasonable limits, carefully cnmpiled, and vari^ad 
in modern inatances by the personal knowledgpe mmd 
experience of the author, this as n work of pernaa- 
nent utility and value. 

ilfr. GnUiff^treau aa. unfounded, the exaggerau 
ed notions entertained both 4>f tho inteliigonce ris4 
the power of the Chineees, though be c^nonrn fvlljr 
in tho eetii|iates made of the po^ouaneae of tlia 
country ; on wrhieh head he thus syeaka : 

Whilst giving the enormotts *um of 369 auUtooa 
as the aotual jiumber of inhabiianta in China, the no. 
thor is fully persuaded that the last imperial canem 
is as near the truth as It can be ascertained. Tbooa 
parts of the empire whten he' haa visited are ejt. 
tremely popnlons. fie haa taken ihn ireable of oa* 
amining aome parte of'the eenens,and nnmberingdie 
houses of small districts, and has invariably found 
that the population was underrated. The Chinese 
are naturally a very prolific people; few iodivid- 
uals only live a aingle life) early marriages, whieb eel-- 
dom prove barren, ars; general thronghoRt (he em- 
pire. Government has always encouraged the ma- 
trimonial estste, snd their ancient institutions de- 
vote a chiidleee inan to contempt. Thua the popala. 
tion must , increase and multiply on a progrOeeive 
scale. Aethe wante nf the eomason people are so 
very few, and their hahitDal indne^f render every 
barren spot tributary lo them, we may eaaily 
conceive that so large a population can find the meane 
of subsistence. 

Concemng the state of knowledge, he justly re- 
marks, '* When we see in Europe the press teeming 
with new pttblicaiions, we ought rather to be as« 
tonished that among three hundred and aixty-aeroD 
inillions of men, there is not one original writer, 
nor haa there been for many years.** 

Both as a sample of the atyle of the writer, and 
as instructive in itself, we give the annnexed akstch 
of the origUi of the Tufke, and of their introduction 
into China : ' 

At the foot of the Imafis, the Turks, a small, in- 
significant tribe of staves, occupied with digging 
iron^^erved the great khan of ihe Geongen. Their 
first anceator luid been suekled by • ehe wolf i and 
thus was the sAvage bravery transferred into the 
veins of all his posterity. Bom to slavery, they 
were cheerful under servitude, until it became imol. 
arable. Benexena, their first leader, harangued hia 
countrymen, pointed out to them their abject state, 
and exhorted them to shake off the yoke. Thia 
horde qf smiths and armorers sallied forth-; snd, 
with all the energy of a nation emerging from birba-. 
rism, conquered several neighboring tribes. ' To re* 
mind the nation of their humble origin, the priace, 
and leader himself, with his nobles, heated annually 
a piece of iroq, and took with their own handi a 
hammer to beat it. 

When their power was increased they demanded 
their freedom from Iheir own masters ; and, to se. 
onre this, Bertesena aaked the danghier of ihe grsnt 
Khsn in marriagv. His request was rejected with 
the utmost disdain; in revenge for which, the 
Turks attacked their old masier, and defeated his 
army. The Chineee pcinee of Wei, in 8he-es, a bit. 
ter enemy of Geougen, took the conqueror under 
his protsciion ; and, to remunerate the servicea he 
had^done him and China, by eubduing an inveterate 
foe, he gave him hie own daughter in marritge. — 
Nomades, like the Huns, they despised the ana of 
civilized life. One of the succc ssors of Bertezena, 
whom the Chinese call Moo-kan, was allured by the 
luxuries of China, and wished to build villagea aed 
citiea ; but this deaign waa defeated by one ef bis 
eonnseUors, who aeidt ** The Tnrits are net sqeal 
to onf^)t|]uidredth.p,an of t)»e inM^itpnta o(.. 
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If we balance their power* and elude their armies, 
it ia because we wander, without any fixed habtta. 
tion, in the exeretae of war and hunting. Are we 
atrong, we advance aod conquer ; are we feeble, 
we retire, and are concealed. Should thcr Turks 
confine themselves within the wall of cities, the 
loaa of a battle would be the destruction of their 
empir*." 

. Their religion waa vague : thoy worshipped the 
gods of the air, the wind and the rivers. Their laws 
were rigorous and impartial : theft waa punished by 
tenfold restitution ; adultery, trestou and murder, 
with death. The punishment tor the ineipiable 
guilt of dowardiea waa horrible. The throne pf their 
chief waa turned towards the east ; and a golden 
wolf/ mounted on the top of a spear, guarded the ea. 
trance of his tent. As soon as. a youth' was capable 
of bearing arms he received atiid wore them till his 
death. Their armies were aa namorona aa awarms 
of graaahoppera ; and, within the apace of fifty yeara, 
they had united under their standards numerous 
Tartar 'tribea ; and were connected, in peace and 
war, with the Roniana, Persiana, and Chineae ; hav. 
iog conqnered the WbiU Huns on the plaina 6f Bok» 
hara and Samarkand* they carried their victorious 
arms to the Indus. But though they thus extended 
their conquesu in every direction, their chief still 
kept hia court in' the ancient abode of their ancea. 
tore, at the toot of the Imaiis. Had not their exten. 
give empire been divided into five different king. 
dome, they tnight, perhaps, hare aubjeoted the 
world to their away ; but these di^ isiona created 
continual wars, and reduced the power of those wild 
conquerors t6 nothing; and five independent king- 
doms were erected upon the ruins qf the Turkish 
empire. The founder pf the Tang dynasty, tremb- 
ling at such a neighbor as the Turks, treacherously 
delivered up to the Hoaooa a Tartar prince who had 
taken refuge in China. When the Turkish ambassa. 
dors arrived at the Chineae court in 619, they were 
received with due honors ; and heaven's son atoop- 
ed greatly from hia digpity to conciliate their good. 
will- Indeed, it ia eaid that the heroic Chinese 
fought ^ainat them with gold and ailver lancea, — & 
formidable weapon !.— and thus averted an invasion 
which might have fixed the Turks in Cbina, and freed 
Europe from thia acourge. But, directing their vast 
niartial force towards the West* (guided, perhaps, 
by a bigher hand« which diapoaee ot the empires 6\ 
the world,) they produced one of those great revolu- 
tiona which have had a laating' influence upon all the 
countriea we inhabit. The Mongol conquests eeas. 
ed in Europe witli the conquerors who made them, 
whilst the baneful influence of Turkish dominion is . 
still felt ; and though the fouodetmn of this strong 
hold of fanaticism has been undurmin^d, (hough the 
Turstsh empire, now ma atateof dotu^e, is tottering 
to its baais, it is still suffered to exist. 

It is easy to perceive in this sketch the inspiration 
drawn from the pagies of Gibbon, i 

It 18 remarkable, that though often assail- 1 
ed by the Turka, the Chinese never were 8ub.| 
dued by them, but on the contrary frequently de* \ 
leated their elae where victorious armiea. 

The superstitions and sects of the Chinese are all 
noticed in their proper places. One of their philoso- 
phera, Laou-keun, givea thi^ account of the creation : 
*• Reason produced One, One produced Two, Two 
produced Three, and Three produced allthings.** 

We would willingly dwell more at length upon 
the centenia of these two volames, but our limita 
forbid. We conclude, then, with the obeervation, 
that Qutzlaf here reinforces the opiniofi, so ■ confi. 
deuily expreesed in hie former publication, that de. 
cision only on the part of foreignera trading with 
China is wanting, to bring thisabaurd, Iving and jea. 
lous nation, to the same courtesy of intercourse 
which exists among other peoplea. 

At the close of the second volume, there are a se. 
rioi of tabular statements, cxhibiiiiig iho details of 
the English and American export and import trade 
with China for many years. These will be found o 
interest to merchants. 

/ NOiBNT MiNKaALoaY,~ or an inquiry respecting 
Mineral Substances mentioned by the Ancients, &c. 
&€., by N. F. Mooac, LL D , Piof of the Greek and 
LttiD Languages in Col. Coll. ; 1 vol. ; N. York, G 
&C. Carvill A&^Co. — This is a very acbolarlike ea. 
say, in which the erudition of anoient and modem 
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times is made conducive to the entertainments and 
instruction of the reader of taste« As a seisnce, the 
ancients knew nothing of minoMlogy ; yet they had 
a knowledge of many of the minerala now in use, 
and a skill in the working of' them not surpaaked, 
and in some instances — ^particularly that of engrav- 
ing precious atones — not equalled at thia day. Thia 
little volume exhibits aetis facto rily, the etate of know- 
ledge in remote antiquity, and bringsit d^wn to the 
present time, when mineralogy haa asserted its rank 
almost aa an exact acience. To the curioua inquirer 
in natural hiatory, aa well aa to the general reader, 
there ia much attractive matter in theae pagea. 

FaAMoa* SocuL, Litbraat, and PoLiTiCAi.. By 
H. L. Balwer. 3 vole. Harpera.— Thia ia, we be. 
lie ve, the fi^st work of the brother of the popular 
author of *Pelham,* tliac has been published in thib 
country.. It will procure him many readers, and 
aome warib admirers. The style ia sparkling and epi. 
grammatic, and though the aevere critic might cha- 
racterize it as meretricious, it is, withal, agreeable. 
It oflen amuses by its piquancy* and sometimes 
rises to the dignity of eloquence. Thq materiala oi 
the work are various, entertaining, and iiutructive. 
The author's researchea, indeed, have been rather 
diversified than deep, and the reader should be 
guarded in adopting many of hia opiniooa ; for when 
a writer aims so much at ooint. there i a no know, 
ing how often truth may bo aaorificvd to antitheais. 
Ai^d there is too much of that air of coxcombical 
superiority which the EogKah are ao fond of aaenra. 
mg when speaking of other peoplee, and particular- 
ly of the^ French. We faave already given ae- 
vcral extracts among our daily roiscellaniea, which 
indicate the anecdpte and lively ekeichea of charac- 
ter acattered through the work. Wo now quote 
something of a graver nature, a singular and most 
iotoresting. conversation that took place at a Uxe 
given by the Duke of Orleans, a abort iime previoua 
to thoiie events which mede bim Philippe I : 

It is given as M . de Salvandy has himself relet. 

ed it. 

'** It took place in eonaequence of the boB.mot — 
tCest UM file iamU NupoUtaine, monattgneur; 
nout doMonB €wr tm ee^ceii.'* The prince (Due d*Or. 
leans) standing behind or. near the * fauteuila'of the 
princesses a>id the king, seized my arm quickly as I 
Mftid «hia» and doiiig me ib» hoi»or to draw om towards 
him, *That there is a volcano,* said his^royal highoeaa, 
I believe as well aa you ; and, at all events, the fault 
is no fault of mine, i shall not have to reproach 
myself for allowing the bandage to remain unlifted 
that covers the king's eyes. But what can one do t 
Nothing is listened to, and God only knows where 
this will lead bs !* ' 

*" Far ! monseigneur, it wHI lead na far ) — that is 
my conviction. I feel alao in the midbt of thlel^ 
so animated and so beautiful, a piolbund aentiment 
ot sorrow ; I ask myself wherein six ^months will 
be thie brilliant society ? where will be theae crowds 
su joyous 7 that princess so gay (alluding to Madame 
la Diichesse de Berri, who waa * galloping* with 
Count Rodolph d'Appoi^) 7 where, in fact, will be 
our country 7 Within six months we shall probably 
be divided into the proscribed and proscribing.*' 

"* Cartes,* answered his royal highness, * I do not 
know what* will Happen — I do not know whore thoae 
will be you speak of In six months; but I know 
where I shall be, whatever comes. I and my 
family will remain in this palace; it is enough to 
have been twice an exile through the faulta of 
others. Whatever be the dangera, I ahall not 
move from thia spot; K shall not aeparate ray 
lo^ and the lot of my cliildrcn .from the fate qf i»y 
couuiry. What I say to you I make no secret of 
elsewhere — lately, indeed, at Rbany, I eaid pretty 
folly what Ji think of all thia ; and there ia the Kinjg 
ot Naplea, who was with us, and who was clearly 
of our opinion. That. prince»whom you aee ao brokeot 
and who is nevertheless four yeftrs younger than 
I am, ia a man of a good deal of sense ; circum. 
atsnoea oblige him to be an abeolute king (Auatrian 
bayoneta), but Ills own incliiiatioifs would have led 
him differently. lie haa made I aaaure you, some 
\ery sensible observations. By.the by, we spoke 
at Roaney of some remarks of yours." 






** I said that * I was convinced that the monarchy 
waa falling, and that I was not less convinced that 
the fall of the throne would compromiae for a huo. 
dred years the prosperity aad the liberty of France.* 

•** In afflicting myaelf aa much aa you can do,' 
said the prince, ' at the conduct which the king is 
pursuing, I am not ao frightened aa you are at ita 
probablo results. There is in France a atrong love 
of order--^hat France which the government will 
notunderatand, ia excellent, is admirable; see how 
the law is respected amid so many proyocationa I — 
The experience of the Revolution (178^) is present 
to all ; ita conqueeta, ita follies* and ita crimea are 
debated. / tan eenemeed that a ftets tvoeJiOteit 
would im Wi reapeeU. resemble that which .tee ktwe 
aeen** 

"* Monaeigneur, that ia to believe in a revolution 
of 1688. But when England departed from the path of 
legitimacy, the aristocracy remained ae an dement 
of order; with us there iano aristocracy to be caJIed 
an aristocracy, and what there is will perish with 
the Bourbons; everything will again be smoothed 
down to a level, and I do not think a pure demccra- 
cy capable of founding any thing that ia to have du. 
ration.* 

** * Monaieur do Salvandy, you do not do justice 
lo the effbet of that-tiiffueioa of intelligence which 
foUowa the difiiieioii of fortonea. The ^crld haa 
completely changed' aince fprty years ; the middle 
classes are not all aociety, but they form its force, 
they have aconatant intereat in ordef, and they join 
to that knowledge which oomnmnicatea the wanta 
of a great empire that power neceaeary to combat 
and auppress bad paaaions. 'Jaeobimem U tinpesst. 
hie where the greater portion of the eonmt^nity Aces 
posemtmmu to lose,* 

•* • I have always thcught,nion8eigneur, aod I atill 
maintain the eame opinioni that it. ia a dangcrena 
error to consider that property alone ia the guarantee 
of a deaire lor order. Property with us ia so divi'. 
ded that it has its diultitnde,eiiviotis of every superior, 
and inimical to every power. I ahonld fear that 
that multitude, being the moat numerone ptrty,.and 
alwaya diapoaed to aatisfy its hatred of the higher 
olasses, would soon, by its levelling schemes bring 
us to anarchy, if anarchy were not the 'commence- 
ment of a new r^ime.* 

" • Mcneicnr do Salvandy, believe mc, all that the 
oeuntry wanta ia the ainaere catahKehniem of a con. 
stiiuiional government; thiaiaalUtaaka. The evil 
has arrived from the impossibility, among certs^ 
persona, of accepting at once, * et de boime foi,* all 
the reanlta' of the Revolution, and of the Charta 
more particularly. The faulte of the laat Bcvoln- 
tion sprang from the falae diatrihution of ^tupk and 
fortune, which waa united with the wretched educa- 
tion that characterised the ancient r6^ime. We 
bave leftali that behind ua. My political religion 
conaiatain th^ belief, that with conetitutional ctmu 
iona all may be directed right. Theae prtneiplce I 
have always held. When an ^xile at the court of 
Sicily, I was asked, in order to obtain my wife, to 
make certain coaoeaaiona. I declared that my opin- 
ioua were invariable^ that in thoee opiniona I would 
bring up my children, and that I would do |hia as 
much for their intereat aa for a love of truth. The 
miafortone of princes is, that they do not know the 
people, and that they entertain and cheriah ideas 
and opinions different from thoee whom they govern. 
This ia why I gave a public education to my eona ; 
and in every reapact it baa succeeded. 1 wished 
them at once to be princes and citizens. K wished 
that they ahonld not deem themselves a favored race ; 
that they, should not participate in the habita of a cor. 
nipt circle; that they should not always have before 
their eyes the veil of a court education; that they 
ahould not be bound by the tastes of childhood to 
those interested in deceiving them, and moreover 
frequently deceived. Such haa been my object ; 
and I am certain that I have to congratulate myeolf 
on the courae I have pursued.' 

" The Duke of Orleana waa at firat atanding ; he 
after warda made me^ait down by his side ; we were 
exactly behind Charlee X., who might have heard 
every word we were saying.'* 

Jjet us do justice to the King of the French \ Hen- 
ry IV. never delivered a apeeeh which contained so 
{much goodness, seUse, and troth as there is to be 
found in these remarks ; they offer a fair justifies- 
tion of Louis Phrlippe's conduct to the family ho 
dethroned; they would offer the best « security to 
the people urhoin hu governs, if we had not unfor. 
tunately so many examples of the corrupting influ. 
ence of power, of the best heart being ehanged, 
and the understanding blinded by a ancceseful am- 
bition. 
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M, MaroneeUi has at length completed hie ar- 
raDf«meat4 for publiehing by aubscription an £n. 
glieh tranelatioo of ** My priaons,*' by Siltio PeUico 
with hie own •* additions" to the work of his foilow- 
prisoDfliand fellow.eafierer. 

The translation heretofore given to the public from 
an Englieh edition wae feeble and ^naccarate : that 
now proposed is from a pen that will do justice to 
the feelings, which the affecting and improving Re- 
cord by PelUco of his ten sad years of imprison: 
mem, mnst impress upon every gsnfeioiu heart. The 
additions by hlaroneelU have never appeared in- En- 
glish. 

The whole will now be given together in two well 
printed volumes. 

We shall take pleasure in receiving subscriptions 
for the work at this office. 



FOREIGN INTELUGENGE. 

Later from Fkancc. — By the Normandie^ our Pa- 
ris papers come down only to the 14th ult. in<i$lusive, 
and therefore, excepting a short paragraph fiom the 
Journal 4eM DebaU, of the 14th. make no allusion 
to tbe dissolution 6f the Eassano Ministry, which 
lived only as long as the last Revolution — three 
day 9 ! 

The Paris papers of the 15tb, (extracts- from 
whidi we take from the Courier and Enquirer,) 
leave no doubt that that Ministry was dissolved, 
although the notion that ita breaking up had any 
thing to do with our affairs, is unsupported by any 
eitracte fipm the Paris papers of the ISth, or as ^r 
as we can learn by any letters, and is moreover in 
contradiction with the surmises of the French press 
generally, which seems to unite in ascribing the 
sadden exit of the scarcely installed Ministers, to 
tbe discovery, that tbe **pen»i^ immuabU** — as they 
call the resolute purpose of tbe King, to' be his own 
Prime Minister in fact, let who may occupy the 
post iiomtiiatiyi*->would not hear of a^y concessions 
to the spirit of the Revolntion of July. <* The new 
Ministry will be the restoration of the Revolution of 
Jply,** was the expression of the Duke of Bassano, 
which the King at once (according to the Journal dee 
Debats) resented as an insult. However this be, it is 
clear to us that our affairs had no influence eit|ier 
in the formation or disaolntion of the Ministry. 

It seems to us to be very much like the breaking 
up of one of the Cabinet Units at Washington — the 
Chief was dissatisfied and so willed it. 

The Chambers were still to meet on the 1st, but 
the dteeeneions and uncertainty whioh the recent 
changes manifest, render it perfectly clear to our un 
deratanding that no early effort would be made to 
obtain an appropriation for the treaty with this coun. 

try- 

[From CfaUgaanCt Meaatnger of Saturday, 15M Not, ] 

Tbb MmisTRY.«^The Moniteur of this morning is 
still upon the dissolution of the Cabinet. 

The Jowrnal de» Dehato sajrs : — The Minister of 
the Interior, President of tbe Council, tbe Mitiister 
of War, who has also performed the duties edt inte- 
rUn of Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Ministers of 
the Marine, of tbe Finanees, and of Commerce, 
yesterday, tendered their resignations to the King, 
which bis Majesty accepted.'* 

The Conotitntionel mentions only four Ministers 
as having resigned, the Duke de Bassane, and 
Messrs. Teste, Passy, and Charles Dupin. It adds : 
**0n Thursday evening, after, M. Dupin's dinner, 
the Ministry still existed and assembled in Council. 
There the first important question submitted to tbe 
new Cabinet, tbe bill for 35 millions plaimed by the 
United States, was discussed. It appears that the 
Doctrinary coterie although' expelled from the Cabi. 
net, was still powerful enough to give ascendancy to 
its opinions, since the bill for 35 millions, precisely 
' as it had been rejected by the Chamber, was recom- 
mended. 

This was enough to enable the new Ministry to 
foresee what was in store lor it in futnre. More, 
over, many eirciimatances contributed to show that 
obstaelea of every kind would bo raised. The cold 
receptiooi and the bustling intrlgaei of the Pal«pt, 



diplomatic susceptibilities artfully excited the hostile 
attitude of the Doctrinary press. 

The pitiful conspiracy on 'Change for the purpose 
of criwhing the Cabinet by a fall of 30 ceotinief, 
perhaps, aisethe presence in the Council of a Mem. 
ber of the former Ministry, all had concurred to ex- 
cite distrust, that uncertainty of the future, which 
was again increased by the want of homogenity 
among the new Membera. One of tbe Ministers, 
whom tho Opposition hailed ae a guarantee in the 
Council and as a pledge of better times, M. Passy, 
we say appeared too much absorbed by these ebsta. 
cles. Upon these however, he ought to have reck- 
oned in accepting his appointment. 

Tbe anathema hurled against the Ministry, by one 
of the gravest organs of the Opposition (the Cour. 
rier Franeaio) seemed to have produced an unfavora- 
ble impression on the mind of a man who neverthe^ 
lesslmd been accustomed to sacrifice to his convic- 
tions tbe transitory sweets of popularity, which can 
be only rendered durable by knowing how to lose ii, 
in case of need, in order \o recover it anew. Bo 
this as it may. M. Pussay thought he saw, and we 
are on this occasion of his opinion, a contradiction be- 
tween the principles which he maintained, and the 
course into which h^ was to be led by this disistroil^ 
bill. He firmly stated that he coald not consistently 
present as a Miniater a bill which he had opposed aa 
a deputy^ He insisted, with the most honeursblo 
eagerness, that it would be flying in the face of tbe 
Chamber to reproduce, without a single modification, 
a law rejected by the most significant mio<>rity. — 
Messrs. Teste and and Charles Dupin seem to have 
supported M. Passy in this struggle, wherein the 
#ord * resignation,' which is the veto of every honest 
Minister, waf several timespronounoed. The Coun- 
cil was broken up, apd Messrs. Teste and Passy 
having previously concerted together, sent in their 
resignation at midnight. M. Charles Dupin, on 
hearing the fact very earlypn tt|e following morning, 
sent in his own, which was followed by that ot tlie 
Duke de Bassano. Messrs. Mol€ and Theirs are 
commissioned to re'cbmpose this Cabinet, twice found 
to be impoasible. To complioate the embarrass- 
ment oT the affair,^ M. Bresson, whose acceptace was 
guaranteed, is doubtles on his road to Paris, and 
will learn on the frontier that there is but«one resig. 
nation more to give ii^. His return to Berlin is im- 
possible, for he woidd be overwhelmed by ridicule, 
although he is innocent of this deceiTtion, in which 
France has participated with him " 

Tka — The d^ty on tea in England amounts to 
adout seventeen millions of dollars. 

Capt. Ross the 'Here of the North hatfat length 
diseovered something in England even more attrac- 
tive than that which he reached during his last ex- 
pedition. The wortfiy Captain hasTecemly married 
a 'young and accomplished lady. With Captain 
Maeheath' the great Discoverer may sing— 

'*Wcre 1 laid down on Oreenland*« coast, ** Jte 

A Monument to. Kean is about to be erected in 
Winchester Abby. It is to cost XIOOO, of which 
J&tOO had been already subcribed. 

Osman Pacha, G^and Admiral of the Egyptian 
fleet, died on the 13th August at Constantinople, of 
the plague, after five days illness, in the 38th year 
of his age. The Sultan, who appreciated the ex. 
traordinary talanu of the deceased, and had placed 
in him the utmost confidence, had intended to raise 
him tea very exalted station. 

By the melting of the ice on the Glaciers, in the 
CanioQ of Uri occasioned by the unusual heat, the 
body of a young hunter, who perished thirteen 
years ago, was discovered on t!ie summit of a 
peak. 



Lati AND Impoktant nbws FROM EuROPC. — The 
Liverpool packet ship George Waokingtont Hoi. 
dridge roaster, of iUih ult., brings us London pa- 
pers to the 33d (Sunday) inclasive ; and their intel- 
ligence is of unusual interest, alike to politicians 
and merchants ; for while cabinets have been going 
down, markets have been going up, — but first of 
politics. 

To begin with Franco, where from peculiar cir- 
cumstances, the ministerial mutations have become 
of unwonted interest in this country. The three 
days reign of the Duke of Basssno and his col- 
leagues has been followed by (he restoration to pow. 
erof all tbote ministers whoni Ihat short lived cabi. 
net tacoee^edt exaept tbt tmiienx of tbe Counaii, 



Marshal Gerard. An entirely new man, as a politi- 
cian, Mortier, Duke of Treviso, ukes tbe war dm- 
partment and the station of President of the Conn- 
cil. He is a soldier of the Napoleon regime, who 
will be content to hold the rank of Premier in eob- 
ordination to the King, who in reinstating this dac^ 
trinaire cabinet, after due siibmifsion on their part, 
has more than ever established his unoonstitnttoiuil 
pretension, to be the real and efiicient prime mtoie- 
ter- 

The only actual appohitmenu in the new Cebioet, 
are Lord Lyndkuret as Lord Chancellor, end Ike 
Dtike of Wellington as Home Secretary, and filliBf 
ad ittierim aix tub othbe roare m tiib MutiermT. 
Until Sir Robert Peel, at the moment of this criaie 
" picture-hunting in Italy',' could be heard from, oo 
further appointments would, it was supposed, be 
made, although the list of frohabU ministere mmf 
rpove accurate. 

From Spuifh we have ne additional accoante of 
much interest — ^though the Queen's cause seome e 
Uttle brighter. Even that, however, will suffer die 
couraj^ement by the Tory ascendancy in EngUnd. 

[From the PkUadelphiaU, 8. Gazette] 

Vbry latb prom Jamaica: — By the arrival at tbie 
pprt of the brig Pilot, Capt. Milton, we have been 
put in possession by the kindness of a friend, of files 
of the Kingston Chronicle to the 98th ult. 

A committee of the Legi^dature has had ondar 
examination a large number of property holders, ao 
to the effects of the new apprentice bill. It seema 
to be the dpinion, that under aome kind of manaf a^ 
ment the system migh.t have succeeded ; but under 
existing circumstances, there appears no hope o€ 
success, and the cultivation of sugar must be gw 
ven up. 

In St. Jago on the Slat of Novefiiber, elevett 
blacks* convicted of instibordination and insolence 
towards their employers, were tsken to the market 
place and publicly whipped, under the direction of 
tbe special manstrate. 

A motion was about to be made, to petition the 
King to repeal -the non-intercourse aot between Ja. 
raiiqi and St. Domingo. 

A Baptist clergyman named Abbot, was brought 
before the Legislature to testify, but he positiveljr 
refused, and was committed to prison, whence bo 
was once or twice brought by a writ of habeae cor- 
pus,/but as often returned. 

We have been informed that the' appreaticce on 
two estates in St. Ann's, (one of them named Wind, 
sor,) hiive struck work, and are at this raottem in m 
state of rebellioii. Should this be the case, in wkat 
light can the unfortunate inhabitanta of Jamaieavtew 
the line of conduct pursued by the Executive 7 Whes 
we reflect upon the dangers with which we are 
threatened, and eoaeider that the actual end lemen. 
table state of the country has repeatedly been eub. 
roitted to the conaide ration of his Excellency the 
Governor — that he has been seriously advised^ nay, 
urged, by our Assembly, to adopt the oiily means by 
which .the island might yet be saved from impending 
ruin, and perceive^that hia Excellency is still, even 
at the eleventh hour, apparemly deaf nnd callous to 
the representationa and advice of those who value 
tlieir lives and properly, we cannot but deplore what- 
ever hia Excellency's ** secret instructions" may be, 
that he ever came to Jamaica — for we have every 
reason to fear, that the apprehensions entertained 
and expressed by tbe Assembly, sre now on the eve 
of being realized. 

SUMMARY. 

Thx Sons ov thb PiiiOBiMa celebrated tbe anni- 
versary of the landing at Plymouth, in a most cor. 
dial and becoming manner on Monday. 

The oration of /7. A. Stono was that of a statee. 

man and a scholar— deducing from the past, exam. 

plea and warnings for the future, and showing, by 

the instance of the settlers of New England, how in- 

dissolobly good government, liberty and happincas, 

are connected with institutions based upon general 

education, morality and religion. We hope Mr. 

Storrs will be required lo publish this oration. 

The dinner at the City Hotel was in idl things 
agreeabl4«*-*even to the few grains of parched corn 
on eftoh piste, to remind those then about to feaet 
luxanonilft of the itralti to which tht noble min4e4 
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and CMOBiant pasfdDgere in the Mayfiower msv 9t 
one time reduced. 

The Hon. George McDuffie wee inducted into oU 
6oe es Gk>vemor of South Carolina on the 11th inat. 

The Qlobe informa ne that gold hae'been procured 
to pay every member of Congreea the fuH amount of 
thoir pay and mileage. 

The Philadelphia United States Gazette speaks ip 
terms of commendation of two elegant swords, ma- 
nufactured by Mr. T. Fletcher, of that city, by order 
of the State of Maryland. The inscription on each 
makes known the object of the State iki causing them 
to be made, and also their destination. On the hilt 
of one is the following inscription : ** Presented to 
Col. Nathan Towson by the State of Maryland, his 
native State, in consideration of his gallant services 
during the late war with Great Britain." The whole 
jnountings of the sword are of solid gold, tlie scab, 
bard is of silver gilt. On the hilt is a acroU, bear- 
ing the words Caledonia, Chippewa, Bridgewater, 
Fort Erie ; and etched upon the blade are, Block 
Rock, March, 1613 ; Stony Creek, Queenstown, Sep. 
tember, 1613; Fort George, Forty Mile Creek, 
Chippewa, October, 1814. On the scabbard are mas. 
■ive chasings, representing the battle of Chippewa 
and of Fort Erie ; the arms of the State of Maryland, 
. With warlike devices. 

The other sword has on the hilt the following in. 
•cnption ^— •* Presented to Captain John Gallagher 
of the Navy,' by the State of Maryland, hie native 
State, in consequence of his gallant ser^ees during 
the Hie war with Great Briuin.*' The whole 
mountings are of gold. On. the blade is an etching 
repreeenting the President engagein^ the Endy- 
miOn. The hilt bears naval devices. On the 
■cabbard is a chased representation of the engage, 
ment between the Macedonian and the United States. 
Both swords are admirable epecimene of work- 
manship. 

The case of Alexander Brown dt Sons, of Baliti- 
more, for the use of Oliver, vs. Susan Decatur, was 
tried at Washington a few days since; and a verdict 
rendered for the plaintiffs. By this verdict Mrs. De- 
catur will have to refund the sum of fifteen thou, 
eand dollars loaned to her. 

The Report of the War Department eomprlxes 
many interesting particulars respecting the aimy, 
public roads, lortifications, &c., from which we shall 
iirom time to time Arnish extracts. • 

The returns aecoibpanying the • Report make the 
whole strength of the United States Army, including 
officers and privates, 6,597. ' According to the or- 
ganiaation for 1834, it should have comprised an ag. 
gregate of 7^198. The wliole auotter of men en- 
listed into the service from 1st of January to 38th 
September, 1834. is 9.111. 

By a late official documentor the city councils of 
Boemn ; it appeara that out of 9787 wells in that 
town, seven only furnish soft water, fit for wash 
ing. 

One of 1585 of the pppulatioo of France is deaf 
and dumb; in Russia oneio 1548; in the United 
Statoe,oneinl538. 

The TaUahasea Floredian eaye, there is a person in 
this County, who, with the aesistance of.oiie servant, 
has made this season, 90 bales of Cotton, worth at 
present prices upwards of two thoueand dollars. 

In the Legislature of Missouri resolutions have 
been offered, prohibiting the introduction into that 
State of slavee for sale or hire, by others than resi- 
dents, or persons about to become so, and for com. 
pelling masters to treat their slaves with haroantty. 

9lm9€9 in Cuha^ — ^In Tndor's tour in Mexico iind 
Cuba it is stated that the number of slavee impor- 
ted into the Island of Cnbn since the year 1800, is 
upwards of two hundred and sixty thouiand ! 

OaUantry of ike Vermont Legiolature, — Among 
the laws passed at the late sessioii of the Legislature 
of Vermont, was one, exempting females from Uabil. 
ity to imprisonment for debt. 

No Bad Idea, — The Eastern nations believe that 
there is not a happier state of existence than that of 
living eternally in a doUcione garden, aorrounded 
by beautiful women, reposing on flowers. 

** Was'nt thit well done,** said a waterman on the 
Susquehanna as his raft struck one of the piers of 
the Harrisburg Bridge, ** there's five on 'em and I 
ouly hit one." 



United Statee frigate John Adame. — We have 
been repeatedly calM upon since the publication of 
eur paper on Saturday, by the frieudeof the surgeon 
df the John Adams, to know whether our translation 
from the Freneh paper waa correct, in which we 
stated that the quarantine officer placed on board of 
her at Toulon had died, or that of two of our cotem- 
poraries the Oazette and Commercial, iprho said that 
the pk^oidan on board .of her had died. We replied, 
and we have been requested to give(publieity to the 
lact, in order to relieve the anxiety of the friends of 
the surgeon at a distance, that oar translation waa 
correct— the -term vied in the original being the 
garde de $ant^» the tMrson employed on board each 
vessel to prf vent a violation of the quarantine laws' 
It is singular thata similar error to that made by the 
Gaxette in the morning, should have been made by 
the Commercial in the afternoon, but so it appeare. 

We sre further requested to state, that the friends 
here of the eurgeon of the John Adaa>e have received 
letters from him dated Toaloa the 7th November, at 
which time he wie in perfect healtfak^Conrier.] 

Mr Benjamin Knower, of Albany, who failed to 
so large an amount la^t spring has given notice that 
he is now ready to meet demands against him. 

Honoro to the Dead. — A writer in the National 
ImeUigeneerimder this head, relateethe followiog 
anecdote: — When the boJy of Commodore Decatur 
waa placed ii| the vault of Mr. Rarlew, (now Col, 
Bomford'e) at Kalorama, and .when the multitode 
which aceompaiMed the funeral had disperaed, he 
obeerved a solitary individual, in a salor's dress, Im. 
gerin^ near the pl^e. He walked up to him, and 
aeked him what he wanted ; the aailor replied that 
he ** opUy- wiehed to look a while at the place where 
they had laid, the matmnuet of the Navy!" and 
walked off. Who could have spoken a better eulo- 
gy? It was the eloquence of nature and of tenth. 

A good iialL — A short time ago a fisherman at 
Chalons, on eaating bis net into the Seine, drew up a 
bag containing three hundred gold medals on 9II ot 
which appears the head of the emperor Titus. The 
fisherman . cannot say with the emperor, *' I have 
lost a day." ' 

In ] 787 Louie Phillipe, vieiting the prisons of St. 
MUchel, fpund in one of the dungeons an iron cage, 
which Wka reserved for state prisonere. The young 
Prince ei^ged, bMke it in pieeea. 

SiNGuuLE CoNsccxATioN.— We leaHi from^ the 
Miasouri Catholic Telegraph, that the New Cntholic 
Cathedral at St. Louis, was consecrated on Sunday, 
October 98tb, by tne dieeharge of Cannon andring- 
ing of BelU / / The same paper mentions that 

tLmwmwmwf^ pv—^t at ihf • ow seoration four JBi«bopa 

tjfrenty eight Priests, and a considerable number of 
young aspirants te the lioly ministiy. 

Lamentable Suicide^ — A young gentleman named 
Nicholson, eiducated at one of the English Universi. 
ties, highly connected iii that country, and having 
many respectable connexions in this city, drowned 
himself yesterday morning in the North River be- 
tween Hoboken and Coortlandt street. He had been 
disappointed of his usual remittances from £ngland, 
and was involved in debt to a considerable extent for 
board and pecuniary accommodations froin friends ; 
being a young man of a high eense of honor and' 
very excitable temperament, had often declared that 
he could not survive the disparagement into which 
the negligence of his friends at home had thrown 
him with his generous acquaintance here. He pur. 
chaaed a phialbf the salphate of morphine in Canal 
street, went with some friends .on an excursion in 
a sail boat to Hoboken, drank a large quapiity of 
brandy and water there, and on stepping qn board the 
boat on his return, he was observed to swallow the 
contents of the phial. Within three or four minutes 
he suddenly sprang up, jnttered the words. ** happy 
nonentity," and plunged headforembst into the river. 
He was observed to rise once about 900 yarda below 
the boat, and waa then seen no more. Mr. Nichol- 
son was a yoang gentleman of bright literary attain, 
menta, and has left in the possession of a friend 
manuscripts evincing great labor and genius. He 
had spent a handsome fortune, but his reversionary 
ntaresta were extonsive. — [Courier.] 

After a eterm, eeimko a calm, — A gentleman talk- 
ing to a friend on the subject of his marriage, made 
the following observation :— ** I first saw my wife 
in a storm ; carrien her te a ball in a storm ; conrt- 
ed her in a storm ; was published to her tn a storm ; 
married her in a storm ; lived with her in a storm ; 
but thank heaven, I buried her in pleasant weather !*' 



Pointed.'— One of our late Western Exchangee 
says — *« The eastern papers are quite (btrren of in. 
terostihg matters. There has not been a riot at the 
Boot for eeveral weeke r 
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** I alwaye think,'* eaid a reverend guest, ** that a 
certain quantity of wine does a man no harm after 
dinner." Oh no, sir," replied bis host, ** it is the 
uncertain quantity that does the mischief." 

A Frenchman, stopping at a tavern, aaked for 
Jacob, *' There is no such person here, said the land- 
lord.. '* 'Tie not any peraon want aare, but de 
beer, make warm wid de poker." *« Well," an- 
swered mine host, *• that is flip." *• Aye, yes, sere, 
you ard in de rig&t— I mean FhiUpJ"^ 

A Dog of Spirit, — A gentleman, a good shot, 
lent a favorite old pointer to a friend who had not 
much to accuae himself of m the slaughter of pat- 
ridges, however much he might have frightened 
them. After ineffectually firing at some birds which 
the old pointer had found for him, the dog turned 
away in apparent disgust, went home and never 
could be perstiaded to accompany the aame person 
afterwards. 

The man who would be truly bapppy must besides 
an habimal virture, chain to such a strength of mind 
as- to confine his happlneaa within himsely, and keep 
it from being dependent uj^n others. 

Legal Lme, — During the discussion of a cause in 
which the boundariee of a piece of land were to be 
ascertained, th« counsel, of one part. stated, '* We 
lie on thie eide, my lord ;" and the counsel on the 
other part said, ** We lie on Mis," The chancellor 
stood up and said, ** If you lie on both eidee, whom 
will vou have me to believe ?" 

iFrom the Salem OazetU.] 
Masoir and Dixon's Linb. — Whenever the righta 
intereets or duties of the Northern and Sonthera 
States, respectively, are in question, reference is 
commonly made to ** Mason and Dixon's Line." — 
this boundary is so termed from the^ames— Cberles 
Mason, and Jeremiah Dixon-— of the two gemiemen 
who were appointad to run unfinished lines in 1761, 
between Pennsylvania and Marvland,«n the tarri- 
toriee snfagected to the heirs of Penn and Lord Bal 
timore. A temporary line had been run in 1739, 
but had not given aatisfaetion to the disputing par- 
ties, although it resultad from an agreemeat in 1739 
between themeelves. A decree had bean made in 
1689 by King James, delineating the boundaries be. 
tween the lands given by charter to the first Lord 
Baltimore, and thoae adjudged to hia majeaty (after* 
warda to William Penn,) which devided the tract of 
land between Delaware Bay and the Eastern eea en 
one side, and the Chesapeake Bay on the other, by 
a line eqnallg aat«neottng it drawn from Cape Hen- 
lopin to the 40th deg. of north latitude. A decree in 
chancery rendered the King's decree imparetive.— 
But the situation of Henlopen became long a subject 
of serious, protracted and expensive litigation—par. 
tlculariy after the death of Penn in 1718, and of 
Lord Baltimore in 1714 ; till John and Richard and 
Thomae Peim, (w|k» had become the eole proprie. 
tore of the American posseeeioiis of their father 
William,) and Cecilius Lord Batlimore (grandson of 
Charles and greatgrandaon of Cecilina the original 
patentee) entered imo an agreement -^m the 10th 
of' May 1739. To this agreement, a chart waa ap. 
peiided — which asoertained the sita of Cape Henlo* 
pen, and delineated a diviaioo by an east and west 
line nmning westward from that Cape to the exact 
middle of the peninsula* 

Lord Baltimore became diesatisfied with this 
agreement, and he endeavored to invalidata it. — 
Chancery anita, kingly decreee, and proprietary 
arrangements followed--which eventitally produced 
the appointment of commissioners to run the Hem- 
porary line.' Thia was effected in 1739. Bat 
the cause in c'.iancery being decided in 1750, nevr 
commissioners were appointed, who could not 
however, agsee, and the queet^on remained open 
til 1761, when the liae was run by Meears. Maaon 
and Dixon. 

Heavy Damagee for Negligence, — Stilman Woes 
ter received a few dayn since, in the Supreme Cour 
of Maeeachusetts, a verdict of six hundred dollars 
againat the proprietor of the Lech mere Point Bridge, 
near Boston, ft was an action brought te recover 
damagee for negligence in keepiilg the bridge in re. 
pair, in coneequence of which the plaintiff had Mien 
from it in the night and received injury. Judge 
Wilda tald the jury to 000600 oingle damagee, it be. 
ing the duty of the Conn to double them, ajflnseaMr 
to the statute. 80 that the defendanta will be rei 
minded to the time of twelve hundred doUars cm 
coeu to take bettar heed |o their waye^ 
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Tke froper Sitting Poitute fax FttMUt. — ^This 
question nu been diaputed,— one perty insisting 
thet girlfl should always sit erect, while others are 
idvpoatea for a louogtng poaition. It is not diflicult 
%» show that both are wrong. When a delicately 
formed female is supposed to be sitting erect, she is 
generally sitting crooked ; to a superficial observer 
she may appear quite straight ; but any one who wilt 
sit on a music stool, and endeavor to keep his body 
in a perpendicular line for ten minutes, will be con- 
vinced that it is difficult for even a strong man to 
sit as long as a delicate female is expected to do, 
without allowing the spine to sink on one side, or to 
fall forwards. The attempt to sit erect beyond a 
certain time is injurious : for although bending the 
spine occasioaally is useful rather than hurtful, yet, 
when it is done involuntarily, and when the bend is 
attempted to be concealed by an endeavor to keep 
the head straight, there is a danger of the spine be. 
coming twisted. Indeed, a double curve is general 
ly the consequence : there is first a bend on one 
side, to give ease to the fatigued muscles ; and then, 
to conceal this, there is a second curve, that is ne. 
ceasarily accomplished by a slight twist in the ver- 
tical line of the whole columii. l*he proposal to al. 
low the children to sit in a crooked or lounging po 
sition, seems to have been founded on the idea that 
all the muscles are more relaxed in this way than 
even when the child lies at fuU length on iii back. 
This notion is certainly incorrect, and such a mode 
of sitting is injurious ; for even were the mus- 
clea more relaxed by it, the bones and the ligaments 
acquire such a shape as naturally produces distortion. 
It may naturally be asked how a girl should sit, 
since it would appear, whether she is in an erect or 
stooping position, she is equally in danger of becom- 
\tkg croolied. As kitting in a manner generally re- 
commended affvrds little or no support to one who iaflment; it was called the Estancia, and is situate in the 



w^ak, the answer would be, that a delicate girl 
ehould not sit for more than five or ten minutes 
without having some support to her back, and when 
she is fatigued, that she should lie down or recline 
4m a couch. But, as it would be very annoying to a 
girl not t() be allowed to sit up except for a short 
time, abd as a couch is not always at hand, we 
must endeavor to show how a delicate girl may re- 
main in an npright position for a considerable time 
without incurring any risk of becoming crooked. — 
This leads to an inquiry into the merits of the chairs 
-which arc at preeent generally used by children. — 
Young ladies ore often obliged, while at their music 
lessons, to sit upon those chairs which have high 
backs, long legs, and small seats. These chairs are 
said to have been invented by a very eminent surgeon, 
and are intended either to prevent distortion, by some 
operation, on the spine, or as the jiioat «ifeekial 
means of supporting the body. It is difficult to 
imagine how a chair of this description csn eifect 
the firet purpose, and to understi^nd how far it is 
calculated for the second, the reader should make 
the experiment on a chair of the same proportion 
to his figure, as the chair in question is- to that 
of a little girif He will find that if the •seat or 
aarfaee on which he rests is smal) in proportiten 
to his body, the chest will, after a time, either, 
fall forward or to one side, unless he exert hira. 
self to a degree that is very fatiguing. Indeed, if 
the sest be at the same time so high that the feei 
do not rest fairiy on the ground, but dangle un- 
der the chair, a forward position of the hesd is 
almost necessary to preserve the balance of the 
figure. The objection to such chairs has been met 
with the assertion, that girls feel remarkably com. 
fortable in ihem. This Is no argument in favour 
of their use ; for it is not uncommon for a girl 
who has seven or eight pounds of iron strapped 
upon her bodyt and next to her skin, to sav tlio 
miichine annoys her so littht thsiehe does not 'care 
huw lung she wears it. But whether this chair 
is agreeable or not, ft is easy to show that it is 
not calculated to give much proper support to the 
body, and that- it is almost impossible for a deli. 
cate girl to sit long in s natural er easy position 
upon it. It- may be allowed that the chair we 
consider the most comfortable, that is, the chair 
which alTords the most support to the body, should, 
if made in proper proportions, be the best for a de. 
licate girl. In such a chair the seat should be 
scarcely higher than the knees* (thus permitting 
the whole of tho foot to rest upon the floor,) and 
of such a sixe, that on sitting back, the uppor 
part of the calves nearly touch it. This form of 
seat is very different from that of the chair alluded 
to, the back of which is equally objeetionable ; for, 
instead ofbeittg in some degree shaped to the natural 
curves of the spine, it is made nearly straight, 
and projects so as to push the head forward. A de- 



licate girl should always sit so as to rest against the 
baek of the chair, and if the lower paitof her spine 
is weak, a small cushion will affoid great relief.^ 
As it is quite a mistake to suppose that the shoul- 
ders, if raised in any other way than by the action 
of the muscles, or if (he curvature of the spine 
and ribs, will continue high, there is no real objec. 
tion to a girl who is delicate being supported by en 
arm chair ; for occasionally resting on the elbows, 
a considerable weight is taken ofi^ from that part of 
the spine which^is the most likely to yield. These 
observaions refer only to the manner in which de. 
licate girls, whose, spines are still straight, should 
sit; when the spine is actually distorted, it will 
be necessary to use other means^-— [My Daughter's 
Book.l 

FVee Negro Xa6er— -I have already slated, that the 
sugar cane is cultivated by the labor of free . men in 
Puerto Rico ; I shall now bring additional proofs tp 
show that it is cultivated elsewhere bythe^same 
means. In the island of Margarita, formerly belong- 
ing to Spain, now forming a part of the republic of 
Colombia, all the sugar cane is raised by* free' labor; 
and alt the sugar and molasses made, and rum distil^ 
led, arc produced by free laborers. It is true that 
the island does, not fjroduco a sufficient quamity of 
these articles for its own consumption, but this does 
not alter tke question ; it yields as nracb, or perhaps 
more, at present than it did when cultivated by slaves. 
I speak not from hearsay : I have visited that-island-^ 
( have been on every plan(ation<^-and I have obeer. 
ved the exertions and the industry of the free labor- 
era. I shall only offer one example in this place in 
corroboration of this fact. A friend of mine, an Eng. 
lishtnaui Doctor Emery* rented an estate in Margari 
ta, in the year 1834, from the Colombian govere- 



centre ot the island,- in the valley of Paraguaehi. — 
When the island was in possession of Spain, the es 
tate belonged to ^ convent of monks ; and on it were 
from fifty -to sixty slaves. The republicans drove'the 
monks off the island ; the able-bodied slaves, in or 
der to obtain their freedom, enlisted in the victorious 
army, and the estate became the property of the new 
government. The lands were divided smong a'great 
many poor |>etsons, who paid a rent-in kind, and the 
whole was rented to. one person, -who received the 
rents of the urder«tenants, and paid government a 
certain yearly sum- One of the conditions under 
which the tenants held these lands was that they 
were obliged to sell to the head landlord, at harvest 
time, all the canes they might have raised, at avalu- 
tiqn. When I visited Margsritain June, 1837* there 
were upwards of a hundred families living on the 
lands, each with a comfortable cottage, a field of cane, 
Indian corn, and plantains-, all most carefully cultiva- 
ted. They worked for a shilling a day on the proper, 
ty of the landlord ; and the young men who had no 
family to support, hired themselves as laborers, by 
the month, for about a pound steriing. They made 
sugar, distilled rum, and performed sll the laborious 
work formerly done only by slaves; thus the landlord 
had his cane planted and cut without any trouble, and 
each tenant cultivated his plot of land with care, 
for on his industry depended the comforts of himself 
and family. I have heard old and intelligent neigh.. 
bors say, that the estate thus cultivated produced 
considerably more than when in possession of the 
monks and worked by slaves. All the sugar cane 
raised on that island is eultivateit precisely in the 
same manner. There were six stills for making rum 
constantly at work, managed by free laborers, and 
supplied with sugar and molasses from tho fields ol 
the small tenants. * * According to a calculation 
which is considered to be correctly made, the island 
of Jamaica exported in 1833, with 343,383 slaves, 
1,417,758 quintals of sugar, which was a year o) 
great fertility in the West IndieR; and Puerto Rico, 
with 45,000slave8, stthe highest calculation prod uc- 
ed 414,963 quintals ; therefore Jamaica, with a num.. 
ber of slaves nearly nine times greater, jrielded only 
about 3 1-3. times more su^ar; which clearly shows 
that free labor in Puerto R co, contributes largely to 
produce even sugar. To the number of free laborers 
only can this difference be attributed, for it must be 
acknowledged that although the soil of Jamaica, is not 
so fertile as that of Puerto Rico, yet the cultivation 
of the cane is mneh better understood. In the same 
year, the three British islands of Barbadoes, St. Vin- 
cent*s snd Grenada* which, with the exception of Ja. 
maica, produce meet sugar of all the British Antil. 
les, with the labor of 138,000 skves, yielded 794,- 
567 quintals of sugar ; that is to ssy, that with more 
than three times the uumber of slaves, they produced 
{less than double the quamity of sugar raised in one 
year in Puerto Rico. The same year the whole of 



the British West India colonies, with 637,000 sli 
yielded only 3,005,366 quintals of sugar; which 
proves that with 15 1-3 limes more slaves, they only 
produced 7 1-2 times more sugar than Puerto Rico. 
In 1831, 438,d6S quintals of sugar, 30,758 quiniale. 
96 lbs. of coffee, and 1330 quintals of cotton, were 
produced in the island of Guadeloupe, by the labor of 
87,998 slaves ; while Puerto Rico, with about half 
the number of slaves, moderately worked and ha. 
manely treated, produced, beaidea the quantity ofeu. 
jrar already stated, 35,000 quintals o' coffee, 34,1€3 
quintals of tobacco', and 9166 quintals of cotton, to. 
getber with cattle, pepper, rice, and many minor pso. 
Auctions. This simple enumeration of facts is enS- 
cient to establish the advantages arising frooii and 
the extent of free labor in Puerto Rico. — £Col. Flin. 
ter's Aocotmt of Puiorto Rico.i 

Conjugal Fidelity. -^Tha Mandarin teal, or eek 
yiong ot the Chinese, is also much and justly admi. 
red. The pjumsge of the drake is remarkably ele- 
gani, that of. the female plain and undeco rated. — 
The male bird, however, during four montbe of the 
year, that is, fro'fti May to August, changes its beau- 
liful plumage, aiid bears s close resemblance, at 
thai time, to the female. This change is not con- 
fined solely to the tints of the feathers, but extends 
even to the epidermis of the mandibles. Tltia bird, 
unlike the tribe, generally roosts in elevated sitna. 
tions upon trees, high rocks,.'Or over the windowa of 
the aviary. These little creatures sre tegarded by 
the Chinese as emblems ofcpnjugslfidehty, and are 
usually carried about in their marriage proceaaione. 
The following curious instance of fidelity waa men. 
tioned to me, as having occurred in the instance of 
two birds of this species : — A - drake waa stolen 
one night, with some other birds, from Mr. Beale'a 
aviary ; the beautiful male alone was tsken ; tbo 
poor duck, in spite of her quacks during the 4i»trem»* 
ing scene, was left behind. The morning folio wingr 
the loss of her husband the female was seen in a 
most disconsolate condition, brooding in secret sor- 
row ; she remained in a retired part of the aviary, 
pondering over the severe loss she had just sustain- 
ed. Whilst she was thus delivering her soul to 
grief, a gay, prime drake, who had not long before 
lost his dear duck, which had been ajOcidentaUy 
killed* trimmed his besautlful feathers,and appearins 
quite handsome, pitying the forlorn condition of the 
bereaved, waddled towards her ; and, after devocinf 
much of his time and all his attention to the uttfoitn. 
naie female, he offered her his protection* and nMde 
a thousand promises to treat her with more kipdaeaa 
and attention than her dear, dear lost drake; she, 
however, rejected all his offers, having made, in aud- 
ible quacks, a solemn vow to live and die a widow, 
if'her mate did not return. From the day aha. met 
with her loss, she neglected ber usual avooatiotta ; 
her plumage became ragged and dirty ; she was re. * 
gordless of appearance ; forsook her fo^, and usual 
scenes of delight, ^here she loved to roam with him 
now absent, and to excite his brave spirit to drive 
away all the rivals that might attempt evert to up. 
proach him. But those fleeting hours of enjoyment 
had passed, perhapanever to return ; and no oooso. 
lation that eould ^ effeced by any of her tribe hMl 
the leost effect. Every endeavor was made to re- 
cover the lost bird, as it was not expected that the 
beautiful creature, would be killed. Some time had 
elapaed after the loaa, when a peraon, accidentally 
passings hut, overheard some Chineoe of the lower 
class conversing together ; he understood aulBcieiit 
of iheir language to find out that they said, ** It 
would be a pity to kill so handsome a bird.'* '*How 
then,** said another, " can we dispose of it ?** The hot 
was noted, as it was immediately suspected that the 
lost. Mandarin drake was the subject of the conversa- 
tion. A aervant waa sent, and, after some trouble, 
recovered the long lost drak$, by paying four dol- 
lore for him. He was then brought back to the avi- 
ary in one of the usual cane cages. As eoen as he 
recognised the aviary, he expressed his joy by 
quacking vehemeiuly and flapping his wings. An 
interval of three weeks had elapsed since be was ta- 
ken away by force ; but when the forlorn duck heard 
the note of her lost hushsnd, she quacked, even to 
screaming, with ecstacy, and flew as far as s|ie 
could in the aviary to greet him on his restoration. 
Being let out from the csge, the drake immediately 
entered the aviary — the unfortunate couple were 
again united ; they quacked, crossed necks, bathed 
together, and then are euppo'sed to have related all 
tiieir mutual hopes and fears during the long- separs. 
tion. One word more on the unfortunate widower, 
who kindly offered consolation to the duck when 
overwhelmed with grief ; she in a most ungrateful 
manner informed her drake of the impudent and 
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nllwit pralio«a]a1i<mdal<j WdsHntf hii abtaoce. 
It i* merely loppoiitioii tint the did •0; but >i sti 
■vaoii the raaull wu, ibal tlM racovsrad dtikc al. 
lacked the olber, ifas dajanbaaqaeal lo hia raiuin, 
peckod hi> tjta o«i, and iofttcled oh hint ao dish) 
Olber injutiae i> la occation hia death in a Tew days 
Thua did ihia uDfbnuDaie drake ueei with ■ prena. 
lure and violam death for hia kibdncM and attention 
10 a diaconaolaie lady. Il may perhaps be correcily 
wrillan vn a tablet over hia graTe, " A VUtiiu 
eMtfirroljUcUfjr.'MBetiHeti-aWaadettiin-J - 

Cluht in Lmutom^—ln IBOO ilma remarkable thai 
Lundoh had aearcaly Boy hotel*, white all etbi 
citiei vrere TuII of ihem; Dow aloKiat eveiyiecoQd 
hotiBo in the atneW below GroaTema[>Bq(iare ia i 
hotel. C<ab> ware rare, and uaed by no meaM ■ 
cliibi are 'V*' i White'*, at old u Hagartb'a time- 
BuMkei'e and Boodla'a— The Cocoa Tree, Graham' 
and another, were all. The Union, wbicb exiated 
wtlhin thii cehluty, was a regalar gaining club, sod 
wa* iMid firat at what ii now ibe OidnanEe Offioa, 
Fall-MMlliandaubeaqiMMlrinthahouBenowoaciipied 
by Uie OiiiiMp of Wiuehtaiet, in St. Jamea'a aquare ; 
bat all ibe*a waraduba of recreation and amanement, 
•faaavenuioauf dimpaiioa. Nowaae ibe diffar- 
aDca. Otodtlbrd'a, with' the beat Cook and ooffee 
room, leaia a ^tlendid friml, and well may, for 
mainbera an of the firii claaa, and Ifae aapeMioDa 
«an upon ii of Ibe falaaat aturaotar. The Trav- 
allei'a i> a majinificenl hoflae ; thay play bigh in tl 
•T'eningt, bnt no game of diaaee thai wa know of' 
The Joniorand Senior Uaiiad Service cloba — inval* 
uabte inaii ratioiw — artaraonr gallant defenderB 
enablad, upon their abamefnlly aiiiaU half pay, to 
•njoy the comfbrta and laxniiaa (bey haie ao gallr ' 
ly earned, at an eaay rale. The Union, a reaol 



■be funnel by Berkeley Houae, oni at Spring Gi 
dAna, into ibelr bay wiodowa; and the AthennUin, 
where the miiluie of Wliiga, Radical a, aavana,ioreigD- 
«t*t diiuli«a,aBtbot«^aoktierB, •BilMB,Uw7eia,artiita, 
doetora, and Membara of both Houvaa of Pkriia- 
meni, together with an exceedingly good aTarage 
anpply ot fljahopa^ lendera Ibe melange very agree, 
able; deepite «( ton* two ot thtee borea wfaq 
" codtiBwdly (Kne;" and arho, not aatiafied with gel- 
ling a aii.ahiUlDg dinoar for thrae and ailpunca, 
■* coBiinaally do contpiain." Then ibere ia the 
Wyndham Ctab bald at Lord BlaaBiogUw'a houae, in 
Hk. Jaamft Bqnant and calM after Lord Nngent, 
who founded it ; Aa two UainNily Cluha ; the Cla. 
, raaea, ■liaaUevoiialy oaltad iba ClaaraBea, beaanaa 

^ it ma aatabliabed upon gelling tid of aoma disa. 

: gTaaabIa memhera ; and the OiientaLClub, wbich, 

aa ita nana implisa, conaiala of the ourry and 
gaaalaman from India, with their ealico atairle _.._ 
Umbarlaga, and which the y<<nBg women wbdaweep 
the croaaing at Tenurdea atiaet (whsre; far partu. 
I tluti, ibcre baa be** wiibin thia eeoinry fbundad ■ 

I Royd Academy of Hnate) invariably calliha Hori. 
aontal Club, All thaaa plaaea — and thete areoneoi 
' two othera, aapecieUy one called the Gariick, naai 

' Ootant Garden, and another in Broad-itreet, called 

, ■'the Cily" — have been etubliafaed upon a principle 

at aCdnoiily, and on ■ aoala of comfart and elegance 
wbich would hara aonndad like Hebrew to Iba on. 
accnnomed ear* of the world of 1800. The Carl- 
ton Club we baTo nol noticed, becauae ita aplendid 
houaa in Pall mall remaioa uofiniahed, owing 10 
whai certainly wa* not kaown in 1600, a atriki 
amongai the ooloniaia. However, the Carllon ia al 
together a auparior body, and ranka with, and per 
bapa abaia, the original Whita'a, Bronke'i, and Boo 
dle'a.— INew MoDtbly Magazine.] 

DiftrtmtSpteitiof Egg. — Tha conlanta oftbeae 
live eggi are eiaotly aimilaf, with iha exception ol 
aalighi ditToranoein Itiat efihe crocodile, bul alight 
indeed camparad wilb the diffsience of the animTla 
prodaced tbareftom. In looking at the firilagg, 
"could imagination," touae the wotdaofDr. Dnim. 
mood, " ever oonjura up, even in the brigblait mo. 
nenta of inapired geniua, the idea ol a peaeooki 
apTHutag ont of the abell ; yet tbe peacock, in all 
the gloiT of dasaliof eolora, is the produoi of a lit- 
tle glain' Bold contained in a capaula of chalk, and 
ia no wias differanl, bo far a* wa can percaive, from 
what produoaa a bun door fowl. Uaa not the hand 
of Kvinity here wriiian, almoatwilboata metaphor, 
in lettera of gold, the wondera of ita creative paw. 
er 1 Look at a aingle faaiher of tbe peacock ; eon- 
aider ibat it* abining metallic baiba, iisanparlUiTaly 
' baaaiaiful eye, and all ihe wondera it eibibita 
iridaacant, neb, and changaabia hue*, according 
■the angle in which il Ilea to iba light ; that iia form, 
III aolidily, ita miaiilnlitr, it* atrangth,iu lighOWH. 



< and all ita wondara (for in ibe eye of inielligence 
every part ia a wonder,) had their origin in s little 
luciisge ; and then conaider whether, in looking 
n each an object, we ahonld ba concant with think- 
ing no more about it ihan aimply thai it iia peacock'i 
feather. Yet ihii ia too much the practice. Above 
, aadhelaw: on the right side, suit on the left 
evary element, in every aitnition, ihe work* oi 
Almighty Power are preaeni, and all abounding in 
inalruction of the higheal kind ; and'lhal Ibay make 
not the impceasion ^ey abould do upon ua ia chiefly 
owing la the extraordinary aoomaty, tbat Daintal 
bialory forma no necaaeary pari of the edncalian of 
young or old. Bnt if a lingts feather be ao ~won- 
detfula prodnctiaa, what are wa to Ibink of theain- 
gle bird." And what era we io think, I may add, 
of ibe wonderful differeace between iwo bird*, ■ 
peacock and a peahen, produced fro« egg* ao like 
ihstiheeye cannot diatinguiita Ihem? Yettbepea' 
cock ia fuiniabed wi:h a magnificent and gorgeoa* 
toil, while (he pea-ben ia arrayed in plain and unob- 
I oolors. The eacond egg, which ia not quite 
ih bulged out at ibe largei end, and ia r^ar 
pater In color, producaa tha coutmon atoik, a bird 
vary different indeed in tonn and in color from tbe 
peacock. Tbe aiork alio faeda on frogs and gar. 
bage, while the peicock live* chieBy on grain, and 
in a wild alale on pepper, t'ha third agg, which ia 
rather leaa taper at tha amall end ibaa that of the 
alortt, and al the aama lime whiter, produeaa the 
gooae : while the lorth egg iintdueea the 

eagle of thia couniiy, dialinguiahed when 

full grown t^ ita white tail- So two birda could 
differ more than tbe gooae and the eagle in ihair dia. 
iona and mode of life, even from the very no- 
they are hatched. The yeung goaling the mo- 
lt iaoul of theagg,oanTuaabouiandfoad'' ~" 
ibe utmoai eaae and agiliir; while they 
eoglei ia blind and helpleaa.BDd rauatba fed Ibr I 
day> by iia parents. Tbe gosling will plunge fea 

ihe 6rstwalerilaeee,and wiltawi n abonlaadex- 
ully BB ilB dam, bat if an eaglet ware put 
I it would inoTitably ba drowned. "The _ 
feeds on grass, whtia ihe eagle would atarve rather 
than awallow a mouthful oT it : Spallaoaani could 
not even by an art oonpel an eagle to laala bread, 
though a gooae would conaider thia the greateei 
dainty it Could bavo. Ya I tbe agg of the gooaa la 
vary timilar in all reapecu to the egg of tha eagle, 
and thoii alight differenie would not be raadily do- 
leetad except by a naturaliai who baa paid- 



tbe etdiject. Tne fifth egg, which producea a 
crocodile, though nearly of the aame aiae *a Ihe 
Olber four, differs from them all In a law iiartiolnara, 
wbich, however, seem ot too small importance, ao 
far aa external aspect goea, to indicate the extraordt. 
nary difference of ihv lepiila (rom ihe birds. " An 
•(■'Bf keroewHIe ofltnirieen feerloag," aays Gouni' 
Laclede, " killed in Upper Egypt in ibe act of lay- 
ing, is preserved in ibe Cobiasi Royale at Pari*- It 
Is wbitiah and of an oval figure, covered by a shell 
similar to thai of a pulteCs egg, not quite so bard, 
hut tbe film or membrain lining ihe shell i* tbioker 
and airoQger. The long diameler if two --'--«-- 
lines, and the efaori diameter one inch eli 
There ia within the egg a yolk and a whit . 
agga of birds i and '• if broken imo a bowl," aaya 
Dr. Drummood, "no eye could perceive the differ- 
nce." Tbe young crocodile, like tbe gosling takes 
D ibe Grai vraier it can find i but, inataad of living 
ike Ibe fowl, on plain vegelable diet, it pray* upon 
very living thing it can maater and devout. Tliough 
the crocodile's egg alao, aa wa have juat aaen from 
Lac6pede, ia similar in aiie to Ibat of Iba gooae 
(Some are aaidby M. Bory da St. Vincent lobe twice 
as large) tbe crocodile hatched from il of^an grow* 
five limes Ihe length of a man, with a'budy aa thick 
as tbai of a horse, and conaequenily many liniea the 
siie ol any of the birds produced Irutn the oibei 
four egg*.— (Renaria'a Al)ihabei of Nalnral The- 
ology.] 



KOTICB! TO MAJrtrVACTirRKRS. 

„ '91M0HFAlBUA\.DIihe.lJlaj>col LinaiDgburih, lj 
Lh.couiiiy«IBinMlur,ui<J«>(sorHe«.yorti. Iiaiinveiiw 
iDd put (n opaiukiD > MicbliK Tor iiiiklii« Wrought Nail 
-'\thujuire poiDU. Tliti mulilna wlJt luaaa aboyi slaiyO 

lIIs, aad sbDat tarty led aalli ia a inlauu.anil In the (wn 

KponloBlsint Mms. aven Io BpUMi fersUps. nsnolll 
iuMtse aodcoaias Itoai ihe Bachlne compiewlr hiated t 
rHlaiiH,ihaiiis capadir (Ot beliur elsacbsd li goodaadsBn 
Onabone pewstliaaaitttatledrlva oDamachlaa, awl mai 
•aallyba^liadwbH'aauchpowsrrotarlvliifmiicblntrTlila 
sperukia- Said Palraianirni moke, vend and warraoi ma- 



alao dsaltai losalleaa half of aia poiaai ilslii for ih* uu orioU 
■uehlnes ibrendunu the UaliBdBtaiH. An; parioaduinni 
foTlhat laftarnuuMn, or lopurchaM, wlllpleaseio call aiiha 



HOVBI.TT WORKI, 

Keor Drv Dock, Kew-Terk, 
Kl^TBOUAB B. BTILl-UAN, MtaufacliuFr nl BIgan 

sri, wlilcharsii»rMDHd,ror«»l»ljandecononir, to be •ops 
rlor toanv ihln| ofibaktaid heieiorDn UMd. Tba MltM 
■onabia wrns . A than o[ public paIIoBB|s la reepiafally 

fOllClHd ■ Ml* 



STKPHBNSOH. 

H(i-:<e4EII»b*i)i*it«i. neuBlecckiiTdrasi, 
Niw-rork. 
t»-BAILB0ADCOUFARtES * 

■ ■ '-"-■■ ,-••- 

opeTailon. ' 



.1 of which _ , 
irlamSailread.D 






RA»inOADOAK^VHBEI.S ASD BOXKIi 

AND OTHEK RAII-aOAD CABTIItaS. 

rf> Alio, AZLBBfumiibedaDd fillwlw iih»li complx" 
line Jeffanon Catun and Wool Hoehlns Factory sad Foua- 
ly.Puneon, N.J. Allotdsriaddiesaadto Iba sabacibvi 
"" ■■ ~ prwapUy atj 



KKTCBPM fcOROaVEWOR. 



INSTRUMENTS. 

UUSVBTISCI AND NAUTlCAIi IKSTKCMSIIT 
MAauB-AOTORT. 

ay EWlNkHEARTTE, at ihE ■Ignaf the quadtui. 



miHaJtrM 



le Union 



■alB evary deocTlpilaaorinslruiDenls En Ihi abev* 
hluh ihercanf^tmishai Iha •bone« notice, and on 
[muuDienla rapaJred Iwllbcanand ptunpiiliide. 
Fur proof of Ihe bl|h SHlmatlDn OD whichthelt Suiieylag 
uuumaius on hold, Lbty napactTuJIj beg Iwvb id laiidit to 
la uutolic paruHJ, Iha rolls vlnf canlBCUai nvm cam^anieu ot 




jy loa. Ofiba whole n« 

tha Dapaninaal ei ConsuDCihin, lowli; fl» Lavals, aeddva 
of the ceaipaiaw,noi ope has reaulred aar repolri wttblntba 
last twelve moniba, aioapi IVoai iha Mcaabmal Impettoeiton ol 
■craw, orlton ecddaDis, to wbich all Imuubuhs ara llaMi 
Thay posieisa annnaaa ail aioMUty, aad al the sane Ilaia 
a DsauMsaandbaaaly of eiacaUoa, whtoh raBad mHCb uadli 
00 tba ortlaW eannd In ibslr cDDHrtM»loB. 

tieeoTCooipanisasiigafadln Iniarnal Improveaiania, who 
>y reqelre tasmmeolB ol laparlor wsrSiiiaiuhli). 

JAMKB P. STABLER, 
BopatlniandaNIOf CdbNTOCIIod aftba Balllmora and Okie 



ot jour Hanufaciura, rnrii*DlarIr Spirit Ig>tj4, and Mirvej- 
oftba axcalJMioa ofiba wotknanahlp. tEc parti of iht Mvtl* 



*lll(t*ij'eveir ™l.°^l""ht"u..d l"h°3.w" "" ''' 
WILLIAU HU WARB. U. S. CItll EnglitHr- 



icj and HtnanaDGj la adinam 



To Uaa. 



■ Ewlo and Haama— Ai|yc 



ca.b»loi.t»|tlv. 
«j,v«v iiivtiuiuvuta of yoariaana- 
lied or axanlnad, Ichearfollyauia 
Its of or becoailng ooualaiafl with 
, I hovs fttai reason t 



ihiikilldlaplarad Inihalrconiiriicilon. TbauauDauorilisIr 
•rurknanihlpbaibeanUieaubisci ol rraquini remark by my 
Hif, indDfiliaaceuiacr olihslrpsiforoianulbavaTacaiTea 

and whohaiabad thsmi'ot a coniidorahlailuaia ua. ^e 
gtfpna you have aodealuc* yonrntabKihsDeatlB thia city, le 






Larpilu 



I, Ire 






LATROBE, 
road Cotapany. 

ar of oitair leitan ate In nor poaaeiloii and might ba 

laindBcadi hut are liw lengthy. Wa abould b- ' — 

._ :. jam. unosaDOlkadBB 

\im Iha I 
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AMERICAN RAIIiROAD JOURNAL. 



TMBCHAMCB* IHAGAZINE. 
UK NOVRMBBR NUMBER ia now ready. Itcoouiiiis 
Judge Baldirin*ii Addrew iMfore the Aiuorlcan IiMiitute, ver- 
kMlm, oorrccte i by hlinaelf : a •upplemenwl account uf arU- 
etaa exhibited at ttae Fare, and a great variety of tntereaUng 
eeientUlc Intelliience, boili American and European. 

J1k$ Mecktanes' Jiagatius and lUgitUr of Invtntioiu amd 
Imwrtvments ii publialied by the Proprie^rt, D. K. Minor 9t 
J. B. Chai.us, at No. 35 Wall-street, New Yorlc : in weeklf 
elieeuiif 16 paget, at 6k cents— in mootbly parts of 64 pagQa. 
■I 314 eeni*— in volumei of 384 pages, in cloth boards^at f 1.75 
—or at |3 per annum, in adeiuiM.— John Kniobt, (formerly 
proprietor of tbe London Mechanics* Magaaine,) Editor. 

The fLUowing enoominnu on the Mkchamics' Maga- 

SINX AND RBOISTKR. OF InVBJCTIOSIS AND ImFKOVXMEN'^S, 

we adflctod, IhMu many others, from D«wipapen publish- 
ed m every aeolion of the Union : 

UNo raapactable mechanic wlia feels the least intereet in 
Iha maniwld improvements of the age, ahoold be without 
thia, or some similar publication. — Sutquehannah Regitter. 
It oogiit to find its way into the house of every artisan, 
and no mechanic who desires to keep pace with the vari- 
ous improvementa of the day, will be without it.—- Cfeneea 

my. 

There ia no periodical in thia teimtrv which more de- 
aervea the patronege. of the mechanic than this, and which 
w91 better repy nim lor the eipenae incurred and the 
time spent in its uerusal. — ^£2myra Oaaetie, 

It contaiub inotrmation on almo^t everfsulgect connects 
ed with mechauica, and a register of invention* and im- 
piDvementa. — Mcn^wl Qaxette, 

MILL DAM FOUNDRY FOR SALg; 

pgr The Proprietors of the Mlil Dam Foundry offer for sale 
or lease, their well known esiabllshment, stluated one mile 
from Boston. Tbe lmpiovem«ni8 coaslsi of 

Mo. 1. Baiitr Boute^ 50 feet by 30 feet, conuinlng all th« 
naaessary machinery for making bollen for LocmoUve and 
other steam Englnea. 

No. S. BUcktmiWt Skap, 50 feet by SO, fitted with cranes for 
lieavy worlt. 

No. 3. L»€9WtHiv* lUuttt 54 feet by S5, used fur putting to 
gailier Locomotive Engines. Several of the bust Engines in 
tt«e in the United Sutss have beefa put in this vsubllab- 
■lent. 

No. 4. A three story brick building, covered with «lKte, HM 
ftet by 46, containing two wvter-wheek, equal to 40 horse 
iwwer; Machine Shop, fliied with lathes, Jtc; Pattern Shop; 
Kolliog Mill and Furnaces, capable bf rolling 4 tons of iron 
per dtam, exelusive of other work ; three Trip Hammers, one 
of which Is very large ; Engine for blowing Cupola Furnaces, 
moved by water-wheel ; one very superior 19 horse Steam 
Engine, whicli could be dispensed srtih ; and a variety of other 
machinery. 

No. 5. An Iron Foundry, 80 feet by 45. with a superior air 
Furnace and two Copolas, Core oven , Cranes, fcc. fitted for 
the largest work. Attached to the Foundry is a larae ware- 
liou«e, contatoing Patterns for the Casttngi of Hydraulic 
Presses, LocomoBve and other Stifam Enginefl, Lead Mill 
ftolls, Geering, Sliafls, Stoves, Orates, &c. Ice. These were 
made ef the mo^t durable maitrlals, under tlie direction of a 
very «eieotiac and practical Engineer, and are supposed to be 
of great vaJne. 

No. 6. A building, 65 feet by 36, conuinlng a large slack of 
chimneys, and furnaces, for making Cast Steel. This building 
Is at prvMiM used as a boarding-house, and can accommodate 
a large number of men. 

Nou 7. A range of buildings, 900 Teet k>ng by 36, containing 
counting room, several store lOoms, a Braas Foundry, room for 
cleaning eastings, a large loA for sioriat patterns, suble for two 
horses, Ito. dtc. 

Tbe above establl«liment being on tide watsr, presents greater 
advantages for some kinds of business than any other in tbe 
United Btalea. Goal and Iron can be carried from vessels in 
Che liarboie of Beelon, to the wharf in front of the Factory, ai 
S5 to 30 cents per ton. dome of the largest Jobs.of Iron work 
liav« been completed at this establlshmect; among others, the 
great chaUi and lift pnmpa for freeing the Dry Dock at the Navy 
Yard Charleston. 

The situation for Railroad work Is excellent, being In the 
angle formed by tbe crossing of the Providence and Vvorcester 
KaJlroads. The Locomotive "^ Yankee,** now running on ihr 
latter road, and the "Jonathan,** purchased by tbe Statu ol 
Fefin*vlvanla, were built at these worka. With the Patterns 
nnd Machinery now In tho premises, IS Loeomocives and as 
many isnderr, beside^ a great quantity of cars and waggons, 
could be made per awmm. 

For leims, aimly to 

TBOS. J. ECKLEY.Traas*. Ibc., Boston, or to 
BOBE&T RALSTON, Jr., Philadelphia. 

Boston, Dec. 80, MM, - 

PATBXT HAUMBRBD SHIP, BOAT* AAD 
RAILROAD BPIKB8» 

K^ Railroad Spikes of every deacnpdon required, made si 
the Albany Spike Factory. 

Spikes msile at tho Above Factory sre recommended to the 
public as superior lo any thing ol the kind now in use. 

Ship aihl Boat :9pike« maile full tfixe under ihe bead, so as 
itoi lo admit water. 

Orders may be addrssaed u> Messrs. ERASTUS CORNING 
It CO., Albany, or to THOMAS TURNRR, at the Factory, 
Troy, y. Y. sepLlS- 1 y 

Kl* TOmrMSBBID 4t DURFBBf of Palmyra, Manu 
faeturtre of Railroad Rope f having removed their establish 
mentlo HndsoD« under the name ol Duifee^ May k. Co, of(tx to 
supply Rope of any required length (without splice) for in- 
clined planes of Railroado'ai the shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any of the principal cities in the United States. As to 
Che quality ot Rope, the public are referred to J. B. Jervis, Eng.f 
II. m. H.R. R. Co., Albany ; or Jaroe» Archibald, Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon 
dale, Lnserne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbiacounty, New- York, I 
January 30, I6SS. J 

HURVBTORB' IMBTRUBIBHTB. 

{3* Compa s ae s of various aisee and of superior quality 
warranted. 

LeveUnglostromeme, large and small slses, wjthhich mag- 
•Uying powers withglassss made by Tronghton, togetner with 
A large assortment ol Engineering Instruments, manofactursd 
Md eoldby E. ItO. W. BLUNT, 1S4 Water street, 

Joiot ^corMrofMaidtolana. 



fHl RAILROAD AND CANAL MAP. 

JL HIS long promised Map is now ready for tlMee who wish 
It. lis else Is SI by 40 Indies. It Is put up iu a convenien t poc- 
ket form, hi moroecocovers, and accompanied by over 70 pages 
of letter press, giving a concise description of, nr reference tu, 
each Road and Canal delineated ou the Map. It willalso be put 
up In MarUe Ps|i0r covers, so afa to be forwarded by mail to anv 
pan of the country ; ttae poaiage of which, cannot eiceed 44, 
and pliably, not 96 cents, to any pari of the county. 
Pubiished at 35 Wall street, N. Y , by 
▲IStf D. K. MINOR 4r J. E. CHALLI8. 



H AGENTS FOR « EW PUBLICATIONS. 

ENRY 6, WOOUIIULL, uf Wheatland, Monroe coun 
ly, New York, i« agent for the following Publleatioiis : 

The New York American Daily, at B10.00—Trl- Weekly, at 
SS.OO-'Sesiil- Weekly, at S4.00 la advance. 

Tbe American Railroad Journal, Weekly, at «3.00 per an 
num. 

The Mechsanlcs* Magazine, two volumes a year, at S3^ pet 
annum. 

The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture and Mechanics, at 
$5.00 per annum, or f 1.35 per uumber. 

Tbe Family M.ig8sine,416 pages a year, at 61.50 inf\idvaBee. 

Tho Monthly Repository and Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge, of 36 pages a month, at fhOO iu advmice, now In the 
5in volume, bound volumes S1.25 

The Ladies* Companion, of 54 pages a moath, at fS.OO par 
annum, in advance*. 

The RocbeMer Gem, at S1.50 In advance. 

All Communications addressed to me, at Wheatland, Monroe 
county, will be promptly attendi d to. September 19. 1934. 



ALBANY SEED STORE AND HORTICULTURAL R£- 
-^^ FOSITORY. 



■^^'•^ 



Theaubseriber having resumed the charge of tbo 
above esUblisbmentt is now enabled to f umlsta tra- 
ders and otbem with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, 
upon very favorable terms, and of the growth of 

^ 1833, warranted of tl^e best quality. 

The greatest care and aitentioa has been bestowed upon the 
(rowing and saving of Seeds, and none will b« sold at this estadi- 
.Ishment excepting those raised ezpremly for it. and by expert- 
eacedseedsmen; and thosekinds imported which cannot be raia- 
ed to perfection In this country; these are ffoin the best housea 
In Europe', and may be relied upon as genuine. 

It Is earnestly requested whenever there are any faliuresheie 
^after, they should be represented to the subscriber; not that It is 
poasible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circumstances., but 
that satlafaction mav be rendered and perfection approximated. 
Also— French Lucem, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
Seed, genuine Mangel Wurizel, Yellow Locust, Ruta Bag»,and 
Field Tnmlp Seeds, well worth tbe "*®°'*°'JJ?i£Sjujf^ 

J47 N. Market St. (opposite Post Ofllce. 

inr Cataloguee may be bad at the Store; if sent for by mail 
will be forwarded gratia. Orders solicited early, as tbe better 
ustice can be done in the execution. ' ^ . . 

*^* Mr. Thorburn is alsoAgent for thefollowing publications 
to wit:— Naw Yoaa FAUMBa and American Gardener's Mag- 
aaine; MacBANios'MAUAKtNB and Rccisterof Ittventlons and 
Improvements ; Ambricam Railroad Jourhal and Advocate 
of Internal Improvements; andibeNaw-YoRM AiiBRiCA»,i>e»- 
/y, 7W- 9rgMy, and Semi- tfeekif : eiOsr oroi^ of which may be 
seen and obtained by those who wlah tham, by calling at 347 
JforU Morkel etrtet, Alhe-wf. tf 



LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

j»r THE AMERICAN STEAM CARRiAGECOMFAAT, ^ 
OFTUILADELPHIA, respectfkilly Inform tbe pabUc, aad •* 
necially Railroad and Traasportati<m Compaaiea, tlmt tbiy 
have becoBW sole- praprietats of certain ImprovanieBM la ibi 
conatructlon of Locomotive En^nce, and ouier railway cif* 
iiages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of tbe United Bibim 
Enginecra, by lettera patent ftepn the United Stateo, and tbsi 
they are propared to execute any orders for tbe conacraelioa si 
Locomotive Engines, Tenders, Ice. with wbkb tbcy may Is 
favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual eompliaaea wtt 
any engageinents they may make lb refbr<«a4a tp tbia Hat « 
business. 

They have already In tbelr npaseisloii tbe rpqttlalte 
us for the construction of three claaaea of enginaai 
gines weighing four, Ave, and sttc toniL 

The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at te 
following rates of speed, vis. a six ton engine at a apeed of B 
miles per hour ; a-flve ton engine at a i^ed of IS nrilcs pa 
hour ; a four ton engine at a speed of S 1-3 milea per hew. 
Their performance in other seqiecta will be warrantea toeissi 
that or the best Eiwlldi engines of the same claaa, with reipea 
not only to tbelr eflclency In the conveyance of buitbeas, hat 
to tbelr dnrabilky, aad the cheapness and IbcUity of ttasir r- 
pairs. , 

Tne engines will be adapted to tbe use of anthracite ce* 
plneiwoou, coke, or any other ftiel bltberto imed la IocismoHh 
emrinea. 

The tenon sball be qmte as IkvoraMe, and 
rate, than those on which engine of tbe 
procured ftom abroad. 

All orders for engines, 4te. and other eoBunnnlcufaaa la r- 
ference to the subject, will be addieased to tbe anbacriber, tatti 
city of Philadelphia, and sball receive pnanft atteatloa. 
By order of tbe Company, 

WILLIAM NORSI8, Secretary. 
Decenriier Sd, 1SS3. 

Fr ftirtber iDfomation on tbla aulject aee No. 4B, p^ 
772, Vol. S, of Railroad Journal. 



TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

il:^ The subscriber having erected extensive machinery .for 
the manufacture of the Iron Work for Railroad Can, and hav 
ing made arrapgemenu With Mr. Phineas Davb, patentee ot 
the celebrated wire chilled wheels, will enable him to flt up at 
short notice any number of cars which may be wanted. 

l^e superiority of the above Wheelr has been folly tested 
on tbe Beklmorn and'Ohio Kallroiul, wti^ra tbej havti been in 
constant use for some months past. Having flttod up Wbeefs 
for six hundred Cais, the subserlberilatters himself that he can 
execute orders In tbe above Hue to the satisfaction of persona 
requiring such work. The kMUtion of the shop being on the 
(idc-waters of tbe Chesapeake Bay, wlU enable him to ship the 
work to any of the AtlanUe ports, on as reasonable terms as 
can be ollbred by any pecaon. All orders will be executed with 
despatch, and the work warranted. When there ere but a few 
setts wanted, the t;hllls and pattenuare to be fomlshed, mr the 
company pay the expense of^maklngthe same, and If reouired, 
will be sent with the wheels. All Wheels furnished and fitted 
by tbe subscriber will have no exua cbaige on accoui|t of the 
patent right. . ^ 

Samples of the above Wbetis, which have been broken to 
show their superiority, may be seen at the office of the Railroad 
Journal ; at the Depot of the Boston and Providence Railroad, 
Boston : and at John Arnolds shop, near the Broad Kreet 
House, Philadelphia. All orders directed to j. W. «k E. PAT 
TERSON, Baltimore, or to tbe subscriber, Joopa Mills, Little 
Gunpowder Poat-OiBce, Baltimore couniv, Maryland, will 
b4 attended to. DEAN WALKER. a3 



PATBJffT 



R AIZ.ro AD| SHIP AND BOAT 
SPIKIBB* 



JCJ" ri»c Troy Iron and Kail Kaciory keep conslanlly for 
mW uveryRxtenniveaMnrtmetit ofWrotigliti^piKeflandAalls, 
'lomStniO inrho*. manufacnircd by the wuliscriber's Patent 
Mttctiiiiery, which atlsr five years successful operation and 
now almoat universal use In the United States (as well as En- 
gland, where the subscriber obtained a Patent,} are found su 
perlor to anv ever offered in market. 

Railroad Companiee may be supplied with Spikes havin| 
countorsink heads sniiable to the holes in iron rails, to any 
amount and on short notice. Almost all the Railroads now in 
progress in the United States are fastened wkh Spikes madb at 
the above named factory—for which purpose they are found in- 
valuable, aa their adhesion is more than double any common 
spikee made by the hammer. 

JCf* All orders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. Y., will be 
punctually attended to. 

HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 

Tro N. Y. July, 1831. 

13" Spikes are kept lor sale, at factory prices, by I. k. i 
Townaend, Albany, and the principal Iron Merchants in Alba- 
ny and Troy : J. I. Brower, m water street, New* York ; A. 
M.Jones, Philadelphia; T. Janviers, Baltimore; Degrand fc 
Smith, Boeton. 

F. S.^Railroad Companies would do well lo forward their 
orders as early as practical, as the subscriber is desirous of ex- 
mndinx the manutacturipg so as to keap pace with tbe dally 
ncreaalng dem aad for his Spilres, 

JS3 lam 0. BORDBN. 



RAIIi'Vr AT IROM. 

) Fiat Aweb 

NiMtT-fivetonsoM Inch by \ Inch, 1 l«ngtbeoil4ieK 



40 



do. \\ do. 
do. l{ do. 
do. S do. 
do. '^ do. 
aeon expecud. 



\ do. 

I do. 

I do. 

f do. 



feet counter I 
i holeo, endaeatsl 
ranangrleof4*d»- 
1 free* wUb spB- 
1 clogplatoB,iiaUi 
J to suit. 
SMdo.of Edjra Ralls of S)l lba.per yard, whhibe reqeWic 
chairs, keys and pine. 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33, aad 36 Inches diaMoaer §m 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 00 iacbea diamaer for 
nwtlve wheela 

f Axles of S^, 91, Sl» 3. 3i,3i, and 3* faifb e s d iam e Kar fei 
wayCars and LooomotiveB of patent iron. 

The above will be sold (Vee of duty, to State Oovenuneoci 
and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback taken la 
part payment. A. k O. RALSTOll. 

9 South Front atreec, FhUftdolphla. 

Modela andaamplaa of aUiba differeotklndsof Rallot Chain, 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, In use, bothln thb 
country and Great Britain, .will be exhibited to those diapooad is 
examine them. d71 




SURTBTiaO AHD 

ivs^rvkb: 

13" The' snbecrlber manulbetursa all fclndaof InoCrsBMSiili 
liisprofosahin, warranted eiqnaj, if noicuperior, Inpiteclplastf 
construction and workmanship to any impormd or maBobt- 
lured In the Untied Slates ; several of which are eniirelj wtm 
among which are an Improved Compass, with a Toj oe eofs m- 
tached, bv whteb angles can be ukan with or wttbovl tbe mi 
ofitae needle, wUb porfea accvuracy—olsu, a Railroad Oonlom* 
eier, wi^ two Telescope*— and a Levelling InsiniUMiit, whba 
Goniometer attached, particularly adapted to Railrood 
ses. WM. J. YOUNG, 

Mathematica l Inatrument Maker, No. Dock i 

Philadelpbli 

The following recommendations are respeetnilly 
to Rnglaeers, Surveyors, and others interested.! 

Baklaot«» 

in reply to thy Inquiries reapecdoa tbe InstmaMiiu 
factursd by thee, now in use op the Baltimore and Ohio BUil 




road . I cheerfully furnish thee with the following li 
The whole number of Levela now In poaseaslon of the dopan- 
mmit of construction of thy make la aaven. Tbe wbole ii«m* 
her of the "Improved Compaas'* IselghL These are ell ax« 
elusive of the number In the service of tbe Engineer and Ora> 
duatlon Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. Tber have 
m fact needed but little repairs, except flrom aocideDta to whicb 
ail Instruments of the kind are liable. 

1 have found that thy patterns (br the levels and ceaDpssem 
have bben prelerred by my asaistanta generally, to onyocban 
in use, and the Improved Compose is superior to any otber de- 
cription of Goniometer that ve have yet tried in laying tbNS 
on Ibis Road. 

This iastrumeot, more recently Improved with a 
telescope, in place of lite vane sights, leaves tbe 
icarrely any thing to desire in the formation or rnnTcinlfiocc of 
Che Compaas. It is indeed the tboetcompiecslv adapial co later 
al angles of any simple and cheap instrument that- f havo yet 
seen, and I cannot but believe It will be preterved to all oskars 
now In use for.laving ofralla—and In fkct, when known, ItbJnk 
it will be as highly appreciated (br common surveylnip. 
Respealully thy Iriend, 

JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendant of CooaonctloD 

or Baltimore and Ohio 



Phllsdelnhia, February, IBSS. 
Having for the last two years made consunt uao of Jfc. 
Young*s " Patent Improved Compass,** I can aafely^ aay f ba 
lie ve ft to be much superior to any other inetrument of tha RMii. 
now In use, and as aueb mostcbeerfollv reoommand it to Xa- 
gineeraand Surveyor*. £. H. GlLL, Civil £n«;lBOcr. 

Oermanlown, February, 18S9. 
For a year past I have used Instruments made by bar. HT. J. 
Toung,of Philadelphia, in which he has combinedTthe propar- 
tlesof-a Tbeodoiito witn the common Level. 

1 consider these Instruments admlralily calculated for layjte 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice orKngji. 
neers as preferable to any others lor that purpose. 

HfiNRY R. CAMPBELL, Kng.Fbilad. 
ml I y Qennam. ^d Norrlgi. HaUgogh^ 
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With ihia ntiinb«r closes the third volumn of 
the Rftilroad Journal ; it may not therefore b« 
JBtproper to take a retruspec live view of-the 
abort prriod of ita existence. When the firr't 
nnintKr Of tbn Journal was issued, January 1, 
1882, how few i^ilrondH were in us 
M>UBtry, and bow little was known about them 
Axoept lo engineers, and even to them, except 
ftmn books. But now there are railroadi 
use in at least 12 States of the Union, am 
several others they are in a f^aC state of for. 
wartlneu, bo that we may with eonfideace look 
for their introduction into evtiry part of Ibe 
eoonlry. . Here, even as in England, those 
wbo wars a abort tinn since strongly opposed 
to them, are now warmest In their hvar, and 
tbousaitds are striving lo bring them to their 
doors, even though it should require stationary 
power. Rnilrouds, indrril, ^re now nlmost as 
oommon as good turnpikeu, and will soon be. 
nuieh more so — whilst thousands eonaider 
tbenselres competent to survey, c( 
and superintend them when made — and any 
person van obtain descriptions of the mode 
nodes in which almost any road in the country 
is built, leather with the various modes of 
using them, their cost, expense of working, 
■nd income — as well as mneh-useful inforraa- 
tion relative to the machinery, and the latest 
iBprovenents in the cotutruclion, both of 
IMJ and machinery— and aU for Ibe low priee 
of twelve dollars— fjmpfjr 6y (dktn^ a eompJeti 
Ml ^ Iks RuLBoui JonsitAL, inebtding the 



We do not raenn, however, to say that the 
Journal has produced all IbiK ; by no m 

but ihe reverse — it in Ihe Bnilrond System 
which bus mnde the Jmirnal whnt it is. Y 
may, we think, wilhoiit fesr of eontradi 
tioh, say Ihal much usf^ful and important i 
formation has been coUecti^d, embodied, and 
preBttrved by the Journal, and that it now 

H larger mass of unefiil information .upon 
the Huhji^ct of raili'oads, rnilrond m ichinpry, 
&c., 'llian can be obtained elsewhere in the 
country for the same nmouiit of inonej. Dm 
n order lo make it what it is, and I'l lo be, 
it has ciist us more money than it has pro- 
ducedin return — aciruiinistance occasioned by 
ihe following causes, viz. : lat, tl)e printing 
)iiueh'larg«r edition than has been sub- 
scribed for; and 2d, the grf'St extent of coun- 

f or«r which ila subscribers are scattered, 

id of oounM ttr* JiffiauUy Mtd wcpaiuB of 

aking collections, togetlier with the delay 

' some to pay up their subscription. 

By\vay, therefore, of guarding against those 
difficulties liereafter,we ahaU adopt the following 
measures : Print a lesb number, and thereby 
reduce the expense, aud at the same time mnke 
tddituuial charge ef oms doflar lo tiios* 
wh«*do not pay acconling to the terms, in ad- 
In order, however, that every aubscri. 
ber'wjto now lakes it may have time to un. 
derstand theadoptionof this measure, — and il 
is opl^ adopted from necessity, as we have to 
}st upon every dollar not paid in ad. 
[(Id to remit the amount by uuiii oi 
ulhtfrvifise, we say to those living at a dia. 
tence, if paid by the firuL of Mdrrh, it will 
be considered in advance. To all out of tlie 
:ity, who have not ofreoJy'paid'rar the 4th vol- 
ume, bills will, be sent with the Index' to the 
months, and No: 1 of Volume IV. 
To those in the oily, bills will be presented 
persodally, and it is eonSdently believed that 

irf subser^r will evince his desire to see 
the Jouraal cbntinue and prosper, by peying 
the^mount. 

Tb all who do not thus by (&« 1(( of March, 
pay ill advartaf, the bills will be made out at 
roDB DOLLAKS per anmini, and all subsrriptions 
received hereafter not paid in «l«ance, will be 
charged at rovn poi.Lau per year. 

1^ meanm is adopud wly to ensure the 



continuance and succoas of the publication, 
and in Justice l.i those who haVe always paid 
in advance, thereby eniibiing us to continue 
the Journal to this period, and it will be tlrietly 
adhered to. 

Remittances by mall — through the hands of 
the Pobt-Habtr«— will be at our ritk. Re- 
ceipts will, in all cnses, be returnn] imme- 

Vr SuWriben who vriablo nipply dcRcienl number* 
nf the 1.C, Sd, or 3it Voluma of the Journal, will plsan 
give eaHjr notice, ihai vre maf auiqilr ihem a> for at pot- 
iMe. The deficimcin ran be belter nipplied non than 



In this number, page 820, will be found a de- 
scription, with several engravings, of Mr. Ste- 
phenson's improvement jn the railroad chair- 
It is, we should think, too compliealed, and 
must ibererom^tcai expensive for general use 
in ibis country. It may be improved upon by 
Yankee ingenuity, so as to anawera good pur- 

We should like exceedingly well to see the 
views of A. B. C. carried out in' relation to a 
publication siniilnr lo the one to which he al- 
ludes. But we cannot wilh the Journal depart 
so far from our originnl plan — we hope, how- 
evei, to render' it roorit interesting th^ here- 



We have reduived the Report of the loternid 
ImproVemitn't Cnnvuiilion, recently held at Bal. 
tiinun-, wli'iuh ye slinll publish as soon as we 
have disposed ofoihir interesting matters pre- 
viously in hKud, 

Til our next uuiubi^r we shall give the last re- 
port of the Directors and of the Engineer, H. 
Allbh. 'Esq., of the South Carolina Railroad 
Company, for the six months ending 31st of 
October last. This report is highly favorable, 
showing a ftir increase of business, and a con. 
slant improvement of the moving power and 
machinery, as well as improvement of the 
road, by embanking where it was built on 
piles. The prospects of this road, notwith 
standing it has cost much more than it was u 
first estimated at, are very fur. It must even- 
tually be a great thoroughfare — and will became 
very valuable to the stookholdsra. 



sia 
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A Short Account of the River Richlieu, from 'six of them are in. a straight line, at short dis. 



Lake Champlain to Sorreli m connectioTt 

with the Chambly Canal. [For the Railroad 

Journal.] 

The river Richlieu, which connects Lsikc 
Champlain with the St. Lawrence, is a fine 
stream, varying in breadth from five to sixteen 
hundred feet. Its precise* length is not easily 
determined, since it is difiicult to say where the 
lake ends ; it may, however, be called about 
eighty miles long. From the lake tb the village 
of St. John's, on the west bank, and that of St. 
Athanass, on the east, the distaiL<:c is twenty- 
four miles, the whole of whit-h, at ail seasons, 
when not obstructed by ice, is navigable for 
vessels drawing six feet water. 

The next twelve miles are chiefly rapid, 
making a fall of about seventy.eight feet, (in 
the whole distance,) into a very beautiful and 
natural basin, of about two and a half miles'*' in 
breadth and three long ; on tjie west bank of 
which is situated the village of (chambly, distant 
from Montreal^ in a direct line, about thirteen 
miles. 

. The remaining forty. two miles, (where the 
waters of the Richlieu and St. Lawrence join 
at the village of Sorld, or William Henry,) can, 
with a trifling expense, be m:ide navigable for 
vessels of the same draft as the river will admit 
of above St. John's. 

To overcome the difficulties occasioned by 
the twelve miles of rapid, the Chambly canal 
was projected ; and as it has not appeared in 
your account of North American canals, it has 
probably never been heard of by you, J there- 
fore take the liberty of sending you the follow- 
ing Aketch to complete your list. 
• \t is one of the largest class of canals, and 

though economy has been a point attended to, 
the work has still been carried on with due 
attention to beauty as well as strength. 

The canal and harbor, connected, is twelve 
miles Jong, commencing at the village of St. 
John's, and ending at the Chambly basin. Its 
width is thirty-six feet at the bottom, sixty feel 
at top watef line, and six feet wHter will ho had 



tances anart; the remainmg three are com 
'bined. I«our oi* these locks arc built, and the 
materials for the Test are on h:uid. 

Nearly four miles of this canal are made in 
the Water, and part' in very deep rapid water. 
A great deal of pumping has been necessary ; 
the serevv'pump ha.4 been exclusively used ; and 
the ease and comfort with which the excava- 
tion has been doiu*, for long distances, six feet 
below the surface of the river, would surprize 
any person who has nof seen it. The water 
work seemed but little more trouble.than that 
on dry land, except the pumping. The banks, 
when made in the river, are well protected by a 
slope wall. It has been navigated, with fouir 
feet water, for ten miles of its length, during the 
fall ; and nearly all the stones, put in the locks, 
have been brought to Chambly by the canal, 
having been reshipped from vessels which 
brought them from quarries thirty miles from 
the head of the canal. 

The work was estimated, with locks of a 
smaller size, to cost $'240,060 ; thl« actual cost 
will, however, fall short of $200,000, if nothing 
unforeseen occurs. The low prices of labor 
and stone-cutting, and the favorable nature of 
the ground, afibrd vast facilities for such ah 
undertaking. 

The Canadian French are equal to any ma- 
sons and stone-cutters on the continent, for the 
beauty and exeellence of their workmanship, 
and I think few are superior to them anywhere. 

The Chambly canal, when complete, will 
open a communication for large vessels from 
the ports on lake Champlain to all the line of the 
I St. Lawrence, . and thence to the sea. If the 
northern canal was larger, schooners from 
(Quebec could, by an inland navigation, visit the 
Chesapeake. 

Tlie Richlieu, below Chambly, is to be .'im- 
proved by a lock and dam. Examinations and 
reports on it have been made by an engineer. 
Part o( the money has been voted by the As- 
sembly for constructing the works. More, 
however, is still required, and some alterations 
in the law relating to the river, before the com- 
missioners can proceed with their improve- 
ments. H. 



in it at all times. The locks are ol cut stone, 
one hundred and twenty feet by twenty-four in 
the chamber. The bridges all swing or draw. 
The canal commences by a wier of stone, 
sixteen hundred feet long, forming one side of 
a basin two hundred and, fifty feet wide at the 
entrance, and nearly five hundred feet just 
within it, narrowing down to canal width, (60 
feety) at the lower end. One side of this basin 
is to be wharved up, and a street of sixty f^ei 
wide made, the materials for which are ready, 
and the work in progres.«i. 

At the end of this basin the rapid eoniinences, 
and the banks are carried up tifteen feet high, to 
keep ont floods. The guard lock, iiinrjliundred 
feet from the entrance of the haw in, is of stone, 
cut very smooth, and about thi* K.uiie dimen- 
sions as the other locks. 

FVom this lock, three miles down, the bank 
falls with the river surface from fifteen to nine 
feet high, and fh>m hence runs some distance 
across the river to an island near the west 
shore, forjning a dyke, which, with a similar 
one at the foot of the island, about two miles and 
three quarters distant, gives, at a trifling ex- 
pense, a nalural canal of eight hundred feet 
wide, and twenty deep. 

The canal from this to Chambly, except a 
half mile, made under a high bank in deep and 
rapid water, with a half mile of deep cutting 
through rock, follows a beautiful table land to 
Chambly* keeping from the river, and on the 
same level with St. John's. 
Nine locks here come together within a mile, 

. * Cui tbii be travT 



Undulating Railways. — Is not this subject 
ofaufBcifnt importance to induce the trial on a 
road two or three miles in l^gth, by some of 
the railroad companies in this country T . 

Boston, 14th Dec, 18S4. 
Tq the Editor of the Railroad Jonrhal. 

SiR,>-Your correspondent, Mr. Thomson 
I recalls our attention to the Undulating Railway 
3ystem. Mr. T^ staters that Mr. Badnall's <<x. 
periments would prove too much. 1 do not 
exactly perceive this. Mr. BadnaU, I believe, 
asserts, and, as some think, proves, that, over 
a certain distance of road, a carriage can be 
moved with less expense of power, where 'tlie 
profile on that distance is undulating, than when 
it is perfectly straight ;' but he does not assert 
that it can be moved without any exertion of 
power. 

A' pendulum will vibrate equal distanees on 
either side of a vertical line drawn from its 
axis. A carriage, on an undnlation, will exhi- 
bit the same result^ minus the frictioa ; but this 
friction may be more than oveBOome by the ac. 
tion of the accompanying engme, both dufing 
its ascent and descent of the two sides of the 
undulation* And, if the power of an engine wc^ej 
unlimited, it would be easv to conceive how the 
velo<^ity of aoarria^ would be accelerated over 
I a series of undulations progressively, adtn/fni. 
ttim ; but as there is a limit to the power ofl 
the engine—^ veloeity when it will become off 
no effect-— so there is a maximum of speed or 
effect in the system. A progressive anditional 
velooity, it is easy to perceive, could only h% 



acquired by a capability in tlie machine of ihi 
exertion of a progressive additional poiver. 
When the salt nda become of non-efiect, cr, 
rather, when its effect is merely sufficient Is 
counterbalance the retardation caused by frie. 
tion, the speed of the whole machine must havi 
attained its limit. I say thus muchjon bahilf 
of Mr. B.'s experiments, and not in behalf df 
his system, the theory of which, I am free to 
say, I do not precisely comprehend ; but, sd. 
mitting it to be true — admitting Mr. B.'s theor; 
to be perfectly correct — is it available in prte. 
tice 1 Is it safe to admit, at any time, of a spued 
of more than '30 m^les an hour ; and ie it, 
at any time, advisable to allow of more thu 
20? Would we not prefer a tufficienl nwd, 
over the whole extent of which we had an ei. 
tire control, to a more perfect one, over whick, 
when, once in motion, we must necessarily be 
carried forward, (without power of stoppife. 
consistent with the benefits in dispute,}, ud 
where we can only command certain miSbH, 
viz., the tops of the undulations? And, nnaflj, 
is it at all certain that the expense of grading i 
series of undulations so as to conform correctly 
to the theory, would not be equal to the present 
antiquated method, which, as it does not ts- 
s'lst on undulations, should be able to eonfom 
fullv as nearly to the natural surface ? 

Every individual railroad may be considered 
as an individual piece of machinery. ShoaU 
any accident occur, we want to have the oower 
to remedy it as quickly as possible ; should any 
car of a train get off the road, we want to stop 
that' train immediately ; should any Mrhed 
break, or axle bend, we want to throw-out tbe 
damaged wiiggon ; should there fie any unex- 
pected obstade on the road, we want to be alje 
to " pull up*' till it is removed. But, if a train 
were movm^ at full speed down one of Mr. 
B.'s undulations, und«>r such eircurastancei, 
blowing, and puffing, and straining, to aeqoire 
power for. the ascent, the destruction would be 
tremendous. Wo to the unhappy passeogen 
who might- form part of it ! I certainly agree 
with Mr. Cheverton — some of whose very ex- 
cellent letters you have quoted from the Lon- 
don Mechanics* Magazine ; that, viewing it 
practically, the system is very replete with ab- 
surdity. I have not time to say more. 

Very respectfully, S. D. 



On the Location of Railroad Curvatures; ht- 
ing ' an Investigation of all the Prineipsl 
Formulas which are required for Field Ope- 
rations, in laying Curves and Tangent Linet, 
to pass through C^ven Points. By J* S- 

' Van Da GaAAFF. Continued from page 060. 
[For the American Railroad JoumaJ.] 
Fxnniple 3. Let the relative positions of the 

origins and tangent lines be such as is indicated 

by figures 3 and 4 , the primitive origin bein^ 

Fig. 3. ^ 




Fig. 4. 




represented at A, as befora, and tha^ langiMiti 
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10X'9e481+a0x 17365 9'84810+3'47a00 

i9b + 400 WH "^ 

13*92110 

00^ = •(W664 ; or, T' = l** 31 J' =^ luodu. 

Ills of cunrature, which would trace either of 
the curves, iu fieure 3 or figure 4, from the 
new origin B to the desig^iated point G. 

Example 4. Suppose the relative posi|ion of 
the new origin to be such as is represented by 

Sure 3, or fi^re 4 ; and let the two tangents 
i and BX' diverge in advance. 
Taking the signs which anpertain to this 
ease, the following values will obtain : oc = 



+ 3,B 
quently 



— 2, and « = + 10°; and conse- 



Sin. T' = 



11^2 • Cos. 10° — 17+3 • Sin.lO* 



12— 2|'+17+3|=' 



9-84810-3-47300 6-37510 _ 



•01276; or, T' 



500 "~ 600 

= 0° 43}' = new modulus of curvature which 
would be required iii either of the figures 3 or 
4, upon the supposition that the tangents AX 
and bX' diverge in advance. 

Example 5. Let figures 5 and 6 show the 

Fig. 5. 




Pig. 6. 



curves ; and it is albQ proposed to show a me-^ 
thod by which the instrument may be directed 
into the line FR, from the extremity of the 
given curve ADF. 

B 





relative positions of the origins and tangent 
lin^s, as occurring in two dinerent instances ; 
the tai^ents being represented converging in 
advance. 

• Hen lSt» following values will obviously ob- 
tain with fisference to either of the^figures 6 or 
6 ; tbat:JS,oc =— . 8, B = — 2, and ar =— . 10^.^ 
Therefore, 

. -, 12-^ ' Cos. 10^ + 17-^ • Sin. 10^ 
Sin. T' = 



Take two systems of rectangular co-ordi- 
nate axes, AX, AY, and BX, BY', correspond, 
ing with the common - tangent line AX!, and 
whose origins coincide respectively with the 
origins A and B of the two curves. Taking 
x,y, to denote the =co-fHrdinates AL, LF, of the 
extremity of the given curve ADF, their values 
will be either known from (VII.), or determined 
in the field by means of a system of rectangular 
lines. Let x'^ y', be the co-ordinates, BK, KR, 
of the extremity of the proposed curve BMR, as 
estimated agreeably to the proper axes B.X, 
BY'. The differences, KL, R(i, pf co.ordi- 
nateS; will then be expressed' by a? + oc — a^, 
and y — «', respectively. Hence, - taking lo to 
denote the distance -sought, the common^prin- 
ciple of analytical geometry gives the follow- 
ing formula : 

w ^\x+ oc -^xf -f^i'- U (XXin.) 

And thus th^ dFstHiice w becomes known ; 
for the valoes of the co-ordinntes x\ y',^will be 
expressed as fellows : 

' , Sin. 2mT' 

* ~ 2 Sin. T* 

1— Cos. 2mT' 



i2Z5r + ir=:3p 

9-84610 + 2-48110 _ 12-27920 ^ ,q^.^ . 
258 ~" 296 ' 



y "" 2 Sin. T» • 

Now, in order to determint: a method of di- 
recthig the instrument into the line' FR, when 
placed at the f^iven station F, let FH be a Irne 
whose direction is parallel to the axis of x, and 
whose position is in advance of the station F, 
with reference to the origin A, upon the axis 
AX. . The instrument may then be directed 
inix) the line FH, either by means of (IV.), or 
by the principles contained in Art. 16, agreeably 
to the circumstances of the case. Take, 
therefore, the letter P, to denote the angle ot 
position HFR ; and wlieii its value has been 
computed, by a method which will be present, 
lyishown, defleet the angle HFR = P, and the 
iniftroment will indicate (he required direction 
FR. And thus the position of. the station at R 
will be seen at once, without actually tracing 
the proposed curve BiMR. 

The vahie of the angle P is now to be iu« 
vestigated. By plane trig. Rad. : Sni. QFR 
FR : R(tt ; and, also, Rad. : Cos. QFR 

FR : Fa. " That is, Sin. ftFR = JLzSl ^ ^^ 

•^ — . But, rgreeably to 



or, T' = 2** 22 J' = required modulus of curva- 
ture. 

The preceding exAnples do not exhibit all thr 
m lUatiofur which wiH sometimes occur in (XXII) 
— but are eaffieient :lo explain the principle. 
Tlie inportanee of thai formula in Ih^ field ren* 
dared such explanations necessary, in order 
(bet tliose persons who may not be already. fa- 
miliar with that elementary principle aX analy- 
tical geometry, may nevertheless be enabled to 
compute without perplexity or liability to error. 

- • • < 

23. Suppose ADF to represent a given curve, 
and BMtR another proposed curve laid upon the 
same tangent line AX, and let oc denote the 
ftiven diMattee AB, between their origins. 
Take T «nd T' to represent the ^ven moduli 
of enr^aloree, andn, add m, the given number 
ot chain* cauteinrd in eaeh «iirve res|N!ctive1 y. 
It is refviceA to detenahie Ifee 4istaace Yii^ 
balweeh the extreftie ^tafiona of those twi: 



supposed to bo measured from the sla^^on F, 
and from the line FH, in a direction incnreasing 
/rom right to iejft't with reference to the line 
FH, through all four of the quadrants. By 
observing this principle, the position of the 
line FH, under all circumstances, will be imme- 
diately known from the eigne of tlie quantities 
iSin. P and Gos. P. Thus, when Sin. P and 
Cos. P are both positive, the line FR will be si- 
tuated in the first qnadrant ; when Sin. P is 
positive, and Cos. P negative, then is the line 
FR.posited in the second quadrant ; when Sin. 
P and Cos. P are both negative, then will the 
Une FR fall in the third quadrant ; and lastly, 
when Sin. P is negative, and Cos. P positive, 
then will the situation of the line FR be found 
in the fourth quadrant. 

The following exaniple will illustrate the 
utility of (XXIII.) and (XXIV.) 




Example. Let CADF be a curve already 
traced from a modulu8 of curvature of 2* 30', 
and let A be a station in that curve 30 chains 
from the extreme stat'on at F. Supposing a 
change of curvature to be made at A, such as 
to trace the curve AR, for a distance of 30 
chains, from a modulus of curvature of 2^28', 
it is proposed to know how far those two curves 
would be separated from each other at their 
extremities ; and it is tiXno required to designate 
a line immediately from the extremity of the 
given curve, as already laid, to the point where 
{the proposed curve would terminate. 

In this case, then, cc =: o, n = m = SO, T 
= j^o 9fy, and T' = 2** 28'. Hence, SnT = 
150°, 2mT' =rr 148*» ; and therefore, by (VII.). 
^_ Sin 150° -SOOOO^.*,.^,, ' 
"^ -~2-Snr2^' = 08724== ^'^^^ ^ ^ "= 
l^Cos.lSO^ l+86fK)3 _ 1-86603 _ oi .^oq 
2 Sin. 2^^ 30'"- 087:^4 ■- 08728 *f *«» » 



Sin. 148^ 



ar' = 



52002 



=6156 ;y'~ 



:21-4d0. 



Cos. 

i 



QFR 



w 



th^ principles of trigonometry, Sin. P == Sin. 
OFlC and Cos. P == — Co^. QFR. Hence the 
following Ibrniukis are tito obvious result : 



8in.P = 



Cos. P = 



10 

a?* — x — 



oc 



10 



(XXIV.) 



2 Sin. 2"" 28' 08606 
l--CofluM8^ 1 + - 84805 1-94806 
2 Siin. 2^ 28' -" 08608 - O6d08 

Wherefore, .r -f cr-~a.'i= 5-781 — 6156 = 

•425 ; y— y' = 21380 —21-460 ±= — 080 ; and 

«, = Zrl^jTiP-'ilit^l* - •1906+-0e64l* 

= ~1870;tf = '•*«*5 o^ ^ chain = required dis- 

jtaneeFR. In this example, the position of the 

line FHt wliieli is parallel to a tangent at A. 

I must he obtained aii^reeably to the method ex- 

Iplainrd in An. 11 ; ;unl then. Sin. P = XT^. 



it win rehire a reference to both of the'ex 
preseions (XXIV.), to determine the magnitude 
of "the angle P, althoogh one of them will be 
sufficient in finally making the computation. 
In; this ii|q«iry, the eigne of the various quan- 
titles must be particularly observed in the fol* 
lovf ing manner. 

The quantitpr ex is considered positive wlien 
the ^iven origm A is In advance or the proposed 
origin B; and * consequently, iit a contrary 
cmeef ^ne quen^itr oc mum have its eign reversed 



— 080 



•43:) 

+ •425 



= — -1848 ; Cos. P. == 



x' — X — oc 

10 r~ 



w 



Here, Sin. P is negative/ and 

Cos. P positive ; and consequently the an^le P 
falls in the 4th quadrant ; that is, from Sin. P 
= — 1848, I find. P = 840° 31', \7h1ch is the 
value of the exterior an^ HFR ; and therefore 
deflect the interior angle HFR equal to 10** 
89^, and the instrument will then show the 
required direction of the line FR. 



New Oold eoinege,'^T^e toul amount of the 
new emission ei geul coinage, eoioed tince the Itc 
of August last up to tbe fi h inst. is three miUion 
< „ ..two hundred and furty eigh ttkeueend^ eight Atta- 
in (XXIII.) and (XXIV.). The angle P Jsl dr«d end ninety deltare ! 
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Spee^icatum of the Patent granted to 
RoBBRT Stephenson the Younger, for 
an Improvement in (he Mode of Sup- 
porting the Iron Rails for Edge Rail, 
ways. — Sealed December 11, 18S8. 
My said improvement in the mode of 
supporting the iron rails for edge rail- 
ways, relates to the construction of the 
chairSy or iron supports, in which the 
iron rails for edge railways are to be seat- 
ed and fastened, and which chairs are to 
be firmly bedded and spiked down upon 
stone blocks, or upon wooden sleepers, 
or cross bearers in, the manner now usu- 
ally practised for the ordinary chairs of 
edge railways ; and the object of my said 
improvement*is to provide Srm and secure 
bearings at tne bottoms of the notches 
in the chairs for the rails to rest upon, 
those bearings . being, capable of self.nd- 
justment, in order that they may adapt 
themselves correctly to the under parts 
of the rails; and adequate provisions 
being also mado for fastening the iron 
rails securely downwards upon such self- 
adjusting bearings, as well as for coniin. 
ing the rails laterally within the notches 
in the chairs, but in such manner that 
the said self-adjusting bearings will not 
be subject to be deranged, or the said fas. 
tenings to be loosened, by the effect of any 
such slight tilting or inclination of the 
chairs in the direction of the length of 
the rails as may result from partial or 
unequal subsidence of the ground be. 
neath the stone blocks or wood sleepers, 
upon which the chairs are fastened, nor 
by the effect of any such slight elonga. 
tions and contractions in the length of the 
rails as they are usually liable to from 
ordinary changes ef temperature. And 
my said improvement consists in the ap- 
plication of a self-adjusting segmental 
bearing.piece into a suitable cell at the 
lower part i>r bottom of the notch in each 
chair, in order to form ;\ bunrtng-surface 
for the rail to rest upon, li.o said segment- 
al bearing-piece being in the form ot n seg- 
ment of a circle, and lodged with its con- 
vexity or circular arch of the segment 
downwards within the cell, which is of 
corresponding concavity, and excavated 
below the usual level of the bottom of 
the notch in the chair ; the flat side or 
chord of the said segment being upper- 
most, and forming the bearing-surface at 
the boUom of the notch in the chair ; 
upon that bearing-surface the under- 
side of the iron rail is to rest, and 
the said bearing-surface will always 
a€com<Hiate iteelf to the said under 
side of the rail, so as to form an 
even contact therewith, in consequence 
pr the lowef convex part of the segment- 



al bearing.piece assuming a suitable po- 
sition within its cell, whereby the said 
uppermost or rail-bearing surface of the 
said segmental beartng-^ piece will always 
preserve its conformify to the under side 
of the rail, although the chair itself in 
which the said bearing-piece is applied, 
should come to tilt or ihcline in the di. 
rection of the length of the rail in con- 
sequence of unequal settlement ^f the 
ground in which the stone block or the 
sleeper is bedded. And in order to fas- 
ten the rails securely downwards upon 
my said segmental bearing-pieces, as 
well as to confine the rails laterally with- 
in the notch of each of the chairs, the 
parts with which each chair is provided 
for the purpose of siich fastening, must 
take its (or their) hold of the rail (or of 
the rails) at or very near to the centre of 
the circular curvature of the said seg- 
mental bearing- piece, and of the cell 
wherein the same is lodged, because a 
settlement or tilting of the chair, and the 
corresponding self-adjustment of the seg. 
mental bearing-piece in its cell, as afore- 
said, will not have any material tenden- 
cy to loosen of interfere with the hold, 
ing-down action when the same is ap- 
plied at or very near to the centre, about 
which the motion attendant on the said 
adjustment will take place. And further, 
the said iiolding-down* action, which is to 
be applied, as aforesaid, by taking hold 
of the rail or rails at or near to the said 
centre, must take that hold in such man. 
ner as will permit of slight elongation 
and contraction of the rail or rails, in the 
direction of their length, without relax- 
ing the effort of tlie holding-down action, 
or displacing the point of action thereof 
away from the said centre. And like- 
wise, the same parts which perform the 
holding down must effect the lateral con- 
finement of the rails within the notches 
of the chairs, and must also retain tha 
rails edgeways lipwards, in a proper po- 
sition for the wheels of railway carriages 
or of locomotive steam engines to travel 
upon them. The mode of holding down 
and fastening the rails upon my said seg. 
meitfal beanng.pieces, which I recom. 
mend for the fulfilment of the aforesaid 
conditions, is by the application of cylin- 
drical centre-pins of iron, which are fit. 
ted into corresponding sockets formed 
through the cheeks or sides of the notch- 
es of the chairs, so as to be firmly hald 
in a horizontal direction, or nearly hori- 

I zontal, and crossways to the direction of. 

I the len^ of the nuls, and which cylin. t 



drical pins terminate with obtuse conicmf 
points at those ends which project from 
the sockets into the notches of the chairs^ 
and the said points enter into obioo^ 
or grooved recesses, which are formed in 
the upright sides of the under part of the 
rails, suitably for the reception of the 
said points, the oblong elongation of the 
said grooved recesses being ia a longitu- 
dinal direction along the rails, each of the 
said cylindrical pins is transfixed by a ta- 
pering or wedge-like key, which is in- 
serted horizontally through a suitable mor- 
tice opening in the cheek or side of the 
chair, so as also to pass crossways through 
a suitable mortice opening across the cy- 
lindrical pin, at riffht angleato the length 
thereof, and in a direction parallel to the 
length of the iron rails. The said taper- 
ing key being so applied in its mortices 
through the cheek of the- chair and 
through the cylindrical pin, that when the 
key is driven in through its mortices, the 
cylindrical pin will be forced forwards 
endways with its conical end or point in 
contact with the rail, in consequence of 
the tapering form of the wedge-like koy, 
and the conical end of Uie cylindrical 
pin being by that means fdrced into 
the aforesaid grooved recess in the 
rail, that conical end will bear on the 
lower part of that recess, with an oblong 
bearing-down action, which will jamb the 
rail ^downwards upon its self-adjusting 
bearing piece, at the same time that it 
confines the rail laterally within the notch 
of the chair. And, note— those ahaini 
which are to receive and support the ex- 
tremities of the several lengths of iron 
rails at the junction of those extremities, 
require to be provided With two of the 
aforesaid cylindrical pins and wedge keya, 
in each chair, namely, one cylindrical 
pin through each cheek or side of the 
notch in the chair, with the conical points 
of those pins directed towards each oUier. 
The extremities of the lengths of iron 
rails may be united by what are caBed 
scarf or half-lap joints, which apply flat- 
wise to each other, side by side ; and the 
double, or over-lapping parts, at the ends 
of two adjoining rails, being included 
within the notch in the same chair, the 
conical points of the two opposite pins 
of that chair are both to be forced for- 
wards, by their respective wedge-like 
keys, into the grooved recesses af4Mreaaid, 
which are m^Ae at the outside of each 
the two halves of the half-lap or scatf 
joint, by which means the preasura oc 
casioned by the wedging up of the two 
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piii0 will hold the said 4wo halves firmly 
together, at the same time that the action 
of each of the conical points of the pins 
within its own grooved recess in one half 
of the joint of the rails, will hold that 
half down upon my segmental hearing- 
piece, which is applied as aforesaid, in 
Its cell, at the bottom of the notch in the 
chair, for the ends of the two rails to act 
upon, wherefore by the keying of the two 
opposite pins of the same chair the junc 
tion of two rails is made secure laterally r 
and also, the extremity of each of thcMse 
two rails which form Uie junction is fas* 
tened downwafds, independently of the 
fastening down of the extremity of its 
fellow rail, in the same chair, and on the 
same segmental beariog-piece at the 
bottom of the notch of that chair. But 
those chairs which are to form the in. 
termediate supports for the several lengths 
of iron rails, between the junctions of 
those lengths, require only one of the 
said cylindrical pins m each chair, viz. 
through one of the sides or cheeks of the 
mttch of the chair, the opposite side or 
cheeklbeiog a flat vertical surface (or nearly 
so) aftiinst which the flat Vertical surface of 
the iron rail is pressed laterally, and held 
firm thereto, by the keying up of the 
cylindrical pin through that cheek >or side 
of the notch of the chair to ^ which the 
said flat vertical surface is opposite, and 
at the same time the action of the conical 
point of the cylindrical pin, in its grooved 
reoosa in the rail, holds the rail fordbiy 
downwards upon my segmental bearing- 
piece, which is applied in Its cell, as 
aforesaid, at the bottom of the notch of 
the chair for the underside of the rail to 
rest upon* The said intermediate chairs, 
with one cylindrical pin in each chair, by 
holding the rails laterally against the flat 
▼eitioai side .or cheek thereof, as above 
mentioned, will keep the rails edgeways 
upwards, and firmly retained . in their 
proper positions for the wheels of railway 
carriages and locomotive steam-engines 
to travel over them. The other kind of 
chairs hereinbefore mentioned, with two 
cylindrical pins in each chair^ confine 
the junctions of the several lengths of 
iron rails together laterally, at tho same 
tine that they hold down the extremity of 
each rail on my segmental bearing-piece. 
Xbe grooved recesses which are formed 
in the sides of the iron rails for the re- 
ceptioit of the conical points of the cylin- 
drical pins, and for giving them their 
oblique bearing«down action, being of an 
obhwg form, in .the direction of the length 
of the rails, as aforesaid, that form will 
peimit of slight elongations or contrac- 
tioosof the raifs lengthwise, without caus- 
ing any relaxation or eUeration in the 
confinement of the rails in their chairs, 
because elongations and contractions will 
have no influence on the lateral pressure 
which the said conical points are required 
to exert against the raik, nor on the hold- 
ing-down action which results from the 
Mflie lateral pressure, in consequence of 
the oblique bearing-down action of the 
conical points against the lower part of 
the grooved recesses in the sides of the 
rails*- And in consequence of the centre 
of the said conical points being at or very 
near to the centre of the circular curva« 
tme of the cell at the bottom of the notch 
vs the chair (and- of my segmental bear. 



ing.piece, which is lodged in that cell,) 
any slight tilting or inclination of the 
chair in the direction of the length of the 
rails and consequent self-adjustment of 
the Aaid segmental bearing-piece in its 
cell will not cause any relaxation of the 
confinement of the rails in their chairs, 
because such tilting will have no influ- 
ence either on the lateral action of the 
conical potnts, or on the holding-dowA 
action, which results therefrom, by ob- 
lique action of the sdid conical points in 
the grooved recesses in the rails. And 
note — in lieu of mere conical points to 
the said cylindrical pins, the latter may 
t^>rroinate with obtuse wedge-like or chis- 
sel ends, adapted to enter into and act 
obliquely within the aforesaid oblong 
grooved recesses in the rails, in which 
case the cylindrical pins must be allowed 
a small liberty of turning motion in their 
sockets, through tho sides or cheeks of 
the chairs, in order that their chissel 
ends may continue to conform to the 
grooved recesses in the rails, notwith- 
standing any slight tilting of the chairs 
themselves. For this purpose the mor- 
tices through the cylindrical pins must 
be as much wider than the thickness of 
the wedge-like keys which are to be dri- 
ven -through the said mortices as will per- 
mit of the requisite turning motion of the 
cylindrical pins in their sockets. And the 
acting extremities of the said cylindrical 
pins, whether conijsal points or chisse) 
ends, may be case-hardened, or they may 
be made of steel, hardened and tempered, 
in order to rive them durability if re- 
quired. And note*— the sockets for the 
said cylindrimil pios mdly be made 
through the cheeks or sides of the chair's, 
in a directi<Mi somewhat inclining from 
the horieontal, instead of. being horizon- 
tal, as hereinbefore mentioned, the coni- 
cal or chisseUshaped ends of the pins, 
being rather lower than the other ends, in 
order that the lateral action and pressure 
exerted by the pins, may net against the 
rails with a downwdtds tendency when 
the pins are forced endways by their 
croes^keyii into the grooved recesses in 
the rails. The holding-down actipn on 
the raila will he rather greater if the 
pins are so inclined, than if the nins are 
horizontal, but their inclination nrom the 
horizontal mueft not be so great as to 
cause -any sensible impediment to the 
turning- action, which the conical points 
of the pins must make within the grooved 
recesses in the rails, or else the tuming- 
iiiotion which the chtssel-eoded pins must 
make in their soekets,-in order to accom- 
modate to a tilting inclination of the 
chairs. 

Fig. 1, in sheet I., is a perspective 
view ; and in sheet II., fig. 2, is a lateral 
elevation ;- Fig. 8, a transverse section ; 
and Fig. 4, a horizontal plan of a chair, for 
supporting and uniting the extremities of 
the lengths of iron rails for edge railways. 
A, A, is the flat bottom or base of the 
chair,- which is to be bedded upon the 
stone block, or wooden sleeper, and firm- 
ly fastened thereto by spikes driven down 
through the holes, a, a. b, b, are ths 
cheeks or sides of the notch in the chair, 
that notch being the parallel space which 
is left between the said cheeks or sides 
for the reception of the rails c, c, d, d, 
which may join together with a half-lap 



joint, as is shown in the perspective view, 
fig. 1, and in the plan, fig. 4, the double 
or overlapping parts, c, d, being of the 
same size, or nearly of the same size, as 
the other parts of the rails, and those 
parts are included within the notch of the 
chair. The bottom of the said notch is 
deeper than necessary for receiving the 
rails, and is depressed into a concavity or 
cell suitable tor tlio reception of my seg- 
mental bearing.piece, 4; see also fig. 1, 
where the same is represented separate- 
ly ; the under edges of the rails rest upon 
the uppermost flat surface of^e said 
bearing.piece, 4, the undentiost part of 
which is a circular curve, a^d the form 
of the cell corresponds thereto. 5 and 6, 
are the cylindrical pios, which ^ure fitted 
into cylindrical' sockets, througn each of 
the cheeks or sides, b, b, and 8, 9, are 
the tapering or wedge-like keys, which 
are inserted through suitable mortices in 
the cheeks, and across the pins 5 and 6, 
for the purpose of forcing forward those 
pins, so that their pointed extremities may 
press obliquely upon the lower parts of 
ttie j^rooved recesses in the rails,, with a 
bearing-down action, which wiH confine 
the rails downwards upon the bearing- 
piece, 5, at the same time that they are 
confined laterally in the chair. The cy* 
lindrical pins, represented in figs. 1, 2, 8, 
and 4, are in an inclined direction, in 
order that their bearing -down action may, 
be more eflicient, but the pins may he ho- 
rizontal ; in cither case the centre of cur- 
vature of their points, at the places where 
those points bear in the grooved recesses 
of the rails, being at, or very near to, the 
centre of curvature of the lower part of 
my segmental bearing-piece, and of the 
cell in which it is lodged. In fig« 1, the 
cylindrical pins are shown detached, in 
order to explain the manner in which the 
pointed extremity applies into the grooved 
recess in the rails, so as to exert a bearing- 
down action thereon ; and in the same 
fig. 1, a chisel-end is represented, as 
well as a conical point. 

Fig. 5, sh^et I., is a perspective view; 
and 

Fig. 6, sheet II., is a transverse section 
of a chair for supporting the iron rails at 
intermediate distances between the extre- 
mities or junctions of their several lengths ; 
it has only one cylindrical pin, 5, fitted 
through one of its cheeks, b, the opposite 
cheek, k, being a flat vertical surface 
against which the flat side of the rail is 
pressed and held firm, by the keying up 
of the cylindrical pin, 5., so as to confine 
the rail laterally at the same time that the 
oblique actibn of the point of theHsylindri- 
cal pin, 5, in the grooved recess in the 
rail, produces a bearing-down action, 
which confines the rail down upon my 
segmental bearing.piece, 4, which is ap- 
plied in a cell at the bottom ef the notch 
of the chair, exactlv the same as in the 
chair with two cylindrical pins, before 
described. The chairs are to be made 
of cast-iron ; the sockets for the cylin- 
drical pins, the mortices for their wedge- 
like keys, and the cells for my segmental 
bearing- pieces, being all formed in the 
casting, as well as the holes for the hold^ 
ing-down spikes. The wedge-like cross 
keys, the cylindrical pins, and the seg« 
mental bearing-pieces, are to be made of 
wrought-iron. 
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. Fro«9 the forthcoming number of ihe ** ilwl iiii c t' Mag- 
■zine and Re0etejr of laveniipaa and IjaprgWBwaf »" 
Memoir of Robert Fulian. 

WHO WAS THE INVENTOR OF 8TRAH NAVIGATION ? 

[From Ouiilap'ii History of Uio Riise a<id Progreas of the Arts 
ol* Design iu tin: UiiiUMl States.] 

The parents of this gentleman were of 
Irish origin : the father, a native of Kilken- 
ny — the mother a Pcnnsylvanian, by name 
Smithj and descended from Hibernian emi- 
grants. Robert was the oldest of two sons : 
he had three sisters, two older than himself. 
He was born in Little Brit<un, in the county 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 1765, and 
showed early indications of his attachment 
to mechanics ; but was, as a youth, still more 
devoted to the pencil. He commenced the 
painting of portraits and landscapes, as a 
profession, at the age of seventeen ; that is, 
Jn the year 1782, and continued so employed 
until 1785. During this period, Chiirles 
Wilson Peale was the principal painter in 
Philadelphia, until Pine's arrival ; and doubt- 
less FuUon did not neglect the instructioQ to 
be derived from them and their pictures.* 

Robert Fulton, at the age of 21, had, by 
his industry and frugality, enabled himself to 
purchase a little farm in Pennsylvania, on 
which he established his mother, and soon 
ailer crossed the Atlantic to seek instruc- 
tion irom Benjamin West. That Mr. West 
justly appreciated the character of his young 
countryman, is attested by his presenting 
him with two pictures : one representing 
the great paintei' with his wife's portrait ou 
his e8el;^andthe other Fulton's own por- 
trait. 

Mr. Fulton, perhaps by invitation, prac- 
tised as a portrait painter in Devonshire, and 
here appears to have revived his attachment 
to mechanibs. Canal navigation attracted 
his attention, as he hore became acquainted 
with the Duke of Bridgewater, and they be- 
came united by their mutual love of science. 
Lord Stanhope and Fulton were attracted to 
each other by similar propensities. In 1793 
was published a prini, engraved by Sherwin, 
from a picture by Fulton, of Louis XVL in 
prison, taking leave of bis family. The 
only copy I have seen is possessed by my 
friend Dr. Francis : ii is now a curiosity; As 
early as 1793, Fulton's mind was enjjaged in 
projects to improve inland navigation. In 
1794 he obtained a patent for a double in- 

■ 

clined plane, and other patents, from the 
British government. For eighteen ntontlis 
he resided in Birmin<;ham, and improved his 
knowledge of mechanics in that great work- 
shop. 

In 1795 he published several essays, 
which elicited the compliments and rt'com. 
mendations of Sir John Sinclair imd the 
Board of Agriculture. The profession of a 
painter was abandoned, and his knowledge 
of the art of design applied to drawings on 
the subjects which now engaged his mind. 

In the year 1797 Mr. Fulton had apart- 
ments in the same Parisian hotel with Joel 
Barlow ; and a friendship was then formed 
between these two eminently git\ed and 
amiable individuals, which was oiilv broken 
by death. When Mr. Barlow established 
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school-boy in Lancaster, Psnnsylvania ; lus mother then 
a widow. H» borrowed paints and brushes of another, I 
■nd sop^xcelled, but neglected his books. He was seat' 
to PhiladelpbiB, to a silversmith ; but not liking, he went I 
to London." i 



htiaaelf in a style befitting his pabtie station, 
in a hotel appropriated to himself and lady, 
he invited Fulton to make one of his family. 
Here he resided seven years, during which 
he. studied the modern -languages, and the 
higher brandies of science. During this 
time Fulton also projected a panorama, in 
imitation of Barker. It had some success, 
and is said to have been the first seen in 
Paris. But his mind was occupied with 
other projects, particularly the explosion of 
gunpowder under water. His torpedoes 
were offered to the French and Dutch go- 
vernments ; and when Bonaparte became 
first consul,, he appointed a commission to 
examine Fulton's phms, and aasist in making 
experiments. 

When chancellor Livingston arrived in 
Paris, the intimacy between him and Fulton 
commenced, which led to the fulfilment of 
his destinies, by the accomplishment of 
steam navigation. 

If the failure of Mr. Fulton's schemes for 
the destruction of ships of war, by torpe- 
does, fixed his attention upon navigating 
vessels by steam, we may congratulate the 
world that the conflicting nations of Europe, 
to whom with perfect indifiereoce he seems 
to have offered his projects and services, for 
the destruction of their enemies, did not 
accept of them. If, as we believe, the views of 
Mr. Fulton were to banilih naval warfare-from 
the world, perhaps that change which will 
take place iu defensive warfare, by the use 
of the steam frigate^ such as Fulton built at 
New-York, in 'harbors and on coasts, may 
go far to answer the same end. 

In 1801 Mr. Fulton repaired to breFt, to 
make experiments with the plunging boat he 
had constructed the preceding winter. This, 
as he says, Md many imperfections, natural 
to a first ma<^hine of such complicated com- 
binations. Added to this, it had suffered 
much injury, from rust, in consequence of his 
having been obliged to use iron instead of 
brass or copper, for bolts and arfoora. 

xNotwithstanding these disadvantages, he 
engaged in a course of experiments with the 
machine, which required no less courage 
than energy aiid perseverance. Of bis pro- 
ceedings he made a report to the commit- 
tee appointed by the French executive ; 
from which report we learn the following in- 
teresting facts : 

'' On the 3d July, 1801, he embarked with 
three companions on board his plunging 
boat in tlio harbor of Brest, and descended 
in It to tlie depth of five, ten, fitleen,^nd so 
to twenty-five feet ; but he did not attempt 
to go lower, because he found that his im. 
perfect machine %vould not bear the pressure 
of a greater depth. He remained below the 
surface one hour. During this time they 
wure in utter darkness. Afterwards he de- 
scended with cundlee; but finding a greater 
disadvantage from their consumption of vi. 
tal air, he caused previously to bis next ex- 
peritnent a small window of thick glass to be 
made near (he bow of his boat, and he af^ain 
descended^with her on the 24th of July, 1801. 
He found that ho reeeived from hit window, 
or rather aperture covered with glass, for 
it was no more than aif inch and a half ia 
diameter, sufficient light to enable him to 
count the minutes on his watch. Having 
sntisliod him»i*ir fh:»t ho roiild have siiflu 
cienL light whtni under watoi ; that he conld 
do without a supply of fresh air far a con- 
siderable lime; that be could descend to 
any depths and rise to the tfirtace with facil- 



ity ; ^is next obfect was to try her mofie- 
ments, as wett on the sorface itt Iwiieilfc**^- 
On the 2eth of July he weired his mtuhmr 
and hoisted his sails : his boat had one 
a mainsail, and jib. There was oo)j i 
light breeze, and therefore she did not mori 
on the surface at more than the rate ef ••• 
miles an honr; but it was found ihaft 
would tack and steer, and sail on a wiiid 
before it, as well as any common milin^ 
boat. He then struck her mast and aails 5 
to do which, and perfectly to prepare the 
boat for plunging, required about two mi* 
nutes. Having plunged to a certain depth, 
he placed two men at the engine whi<^ 
intended to give her progressive notion, 
one at the helm, while he, with a ' 
before him, governed the machine, whtdi 
kept her balanced between the upper «Bd 
lower waters. He found that, with the ex- 
ertion of one. hand only, he could keep her 
at any. depth he pleased. The propelling 
engine was then put in motion, and he^Nmils 
upon coming to the surface, that he had, la 
about seven minutes, made a progress of 
four hundred metres, or about five huadfted 
yards. He then again plunged, turaed faer 
round while under water, and rdumed to 
near the place he began to move from^ He 
repeated his experiments several days snc- 
cessively, until he became faraihar wstfe tbe 
{operation' of the macliinery, and the aaove- 
ments of the host. He found that she was 
as obedient to her helm under water, as any 
bout could be on the surface ; and that tlie 
magnetic needle traversed as Mrell in tiieene 
situation as the other, 

*« On the 7th of August Mr. Folton again 
descended, with a store of atmosphefic air 
compressecf into a copper globe of a cobic 
foot capacity, into which two hundred at- 
mospheres were forced. ITius prepared* he 
descended > with three companions t^^ tiie 
depth of about five feet. At the expiraiSDo 
lof en hour and forty minutes, be began to 
take small supplies of pure air from- 45s re- 
servoir, and did so as he found occasion, ibr 
four hoars and twenty minutes. At the ex- 
piration of this time he came to the surface, 
without having experienced any inconseni- 
ence from having been so long under water. 
** Mr. Fuhon was highly satisfied nMi the 
success of these experiments; it deterniieed 
him to attempt to try the effects of these iu- 
jventions on the English ships which were then 
blockading the coast of France, and were 
daily near the harbor of Brest« 

«^ His boat at this time he called the sob* 
marine boat, or the plunging boat ; he alfor" 
wards gave it tlie name of the Nautihis ; 
connected with this machine were what be 
rhen called submarine bombs, to which he 
has since given the name of torpedoes. This 
invention preceded the Nautilus, it was, io- 
deed, his desire of diseovering the nneaiie 
of applying his torpedoes, that turned him 
thoughts to a submarine boat. Satisfied 
with the performance of his boat, his next 
object was to make some ^experiments with 
the torpedoes. A small shallop was anchored 
in the roads, with a bomb containing about 
twenty pounds of powder ; be approached 
to within about two hundred ydrdsro^'lbe 
anchored vessel, struck her with the't^Mrpe* 
do, and blcrw her into atoms. A. cotenili of 
water nnd frnfrmonts wjyh blown fW)m eighty 
Ut one hundred f«ri in tho air. This- €lxpe» 
rimont was mnde in the presence of the ere* 
t'ect of the dc|>artnienf, Admiral VftlatSt^, and 
a multitude of lipectators. 
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'* The experimental boat of Mr. Liviogs* 
ton and Mr. Fulton was cooiple^ early in 
the spring of 1808 : they were on the point 
of making an experiment with her, when 
one morning, as Mr. Fulton was rising from 
a bed in which anxiety had given him but 
little rest, a messenger from the boat, whose 
precipitation and apparent consternation an- 
nounced that he ivas the bearer of bad tid. 
iQ^, presented himself to him, and exclaimed 
in accents of despair, ** Oh, sir, the boat has 
broken in pieces and gone to the bottom !" 
l^r. Fulton, who himself related the anecdote, 
declared that this news created a desponden- 
cy which he had never felt, on any other oc- 
casian ; bqt this wus only a momentary sen- 
satioiK Upon examination, he found that 
the boat bald been too weakly framed to bear 
the great weight of the machinery, and that 
in coDseqnence of an agitation of the river 
hy the wiqd the preceding night, what the 
ii^nsenger had represented had literally hap- 
pened* The boat had broken in two, and the 
W(fight of her machinery had carried her 
fragments to the bottom. It appeared to 
hiiny as he said, that the fruits of so many 
tnppths' labor, and so much expense, were 
aoaihilated ; and an opportunity of demon- 
stialing the efficacy of his plan was denied 
hm at the moment he had promised it should 
be- 4ts|^ayed. His disappointment and feel- 
inga may foasily be imagined ; but they did 
nol check his perseverance. On the very 
day that this misfortune happened, he com- 
menced repairing it. He did not sit down 
idly to repine at misfortunes which his man- 
ly exertions might remedy, or waste, in fruit- 
less l^nlentations, a moment of that time in 
which the accident might be repaired. With- 
out returning to his lodgings he immediate- 
ly h^n to labor with his own hands to raise 
the boat, and worked for four and twenty 
hours incessantly, without allowing himself 
rest, or taking refreshment : an imprudence 
which, as be always supposed, had a perma- 
nent bad eflfect on his constitution,, and to 
wliich he imputed much of his subsequent 
biul health. 

•'The accident did the machinery very 
little injury ; but they were obliged to build 
the boat almost entirely new ; she was com- 
pleted in July: her length was sixtv-six 
feet, and she was eight feet wide. Early in 
August Mr. Fulton addressed a letter to the 
French National Institute, inviting them to 
witness a trial of his boat, which was made 
in their presence, and in the presence of a 
great multitude of the Parisians. The ex- 
periment was entirely satisfactory to Mr. 
Fulton, though the boat did not move alto- 
gather with as much speed as he expected. 
But: he unp«ited her moving so slowly to the 
extvem^y defective fabrication of the ma- 
chinery^ iind to imperfections which were to 
be expected in the first experiment with so 
complicated si machine, but which he saw 
might be easily remedied." 

Mr. FuUon returned home in 1806, and 
renewed his efforts to prove that he could 
deatfoy vessels by invisible means, and the 
next yeav he roado an experiment upon a 
hulk imehored in New- York harbor for the 
purpose- The owner of the hulk having 
consented, the exponmeiit was fully success- 
ftti. In 1810 the United States made an ap- 
propviatton for trying the effect of torpedoes 
and other submarine explosions. The ex- 
perkneiatt: were made upon the sloop of war 
Argus, Capt. Lawrence, and failed. Mr. 
Fuh^'e Aieadafltill thought, or said, that the 



experiments would be successful. Commo- 
dore Rogers thought and reported them ai- 
together impracticablo. 

We all know that Fulton was not the iirst 
who propelled a boat by steam, but we know 
that we owe to him those inventions which 
remedied the failures of former experiment- 
ers, and, in fact, by his genius and skill, cVe- 
ated the steamboat. Fulton was assisted by 
friends with advice and funds ; but Fulton's 
was the mind and the perseverance which 
gave to the world a mode of conveyance, 
for speed, ease, and certainty, so powerful in 
its influence on travelling and commerce, as 
to have advanced civilization on its destined 
progress beyond any former gifl bestowed 
upon man, printing excepted." He thus writes 
to his friend,. Joel Barlow : " New- York, Au- 
gust 2, 1607. My dear friend, my steam- 
boat voyage to Albany and back has turned 
out rather more favorable than I had calcu- 
lated. The distance from New- York to Al- 
bany is 150 miles ; . I ran it up in thirty-two 
hours, aqd down in thirty hours, the latter 
is Ave miles. an hour. I had a light breeze 
against me the whole way going and com- 
ing, so that no use was made of my sails, 
and the voyage has been performed wholly 
by the power of the steam engine, t over- 
took many sloops and. schooners, beating to 
windward, and passed them as if they had 
been at anchor. 

** The power of propelling boats by steam 
is now fully proved. The morning I lefl 
New-York, there was not perhaps thirty' 
persons who believed that the boat would 
move a mile an hour, or be of the least util- 
ity ; and while we were putting off from 
the wharf, wliieh was crowded with specta- 
tors, I heard a number of sarcastic remarks. 
This is the way, you know, in which ignorant 
men compliment what they call philosophers 
and projectors. 

** Having employed much time and mo- 
ney, and sseal, in ucseomplishing thi^ work, 
it gave me, as it will you, great pleasure to 
see it so fully answer my expectations. It 
will give a cheap and quick conveyance to 
merchandise on the Mississippi and Bfissou- 
ri, and other great rivers, which are now 
laying open their treasures to the enterprise 
of our countrymen* And although the pros- 
pect of personal emolument has been some 
inducement to me, yet I feel infinitely more 
pleasure in reflecting with you on the im- 
mense advantage my country will derive 
from the invention." 

Thus^ the first voyage, and that perfectly 
successful, was made in thirty -two hours 
from New. York (o Albany. Inconsequence 
of this first voyage it is how made in nine 
hour^ - • 

Surely the discoverer enjoys a pleasure 
greater and purer (ban any other human be- 
mg can enjoy, ^e mean the. discoverer 
who has just views of the great advantages 
which will result from the successful termi- 
nation of his rese(irches. Not to mention 
many others, let us reflect upon the pure 
and intense joy of Columbus, when he land- 
ed on St. Salvador — of Franklin, when he 
succeeded in drawing the lightning, innocu- 
ous, from the thunder, cloud^-of Worcester, 
when convinced of the power of steam — 
and of Fulton« when ho saw, felt, knew, 
that he could triumph over winds and tides, 
by machinery of his own invention — when 
he heard the acclamations of the scoffers, 
and received the praises of the wise. 

He published his work, entitled * Tor. 
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pedo War, or Submarine Explosions.' He 
adopted as a motto for his publication, his 
favorite sentiment, / The liberty, of the seas 
will be the happiness of the earth.' "^ He ad. 
dressed it to tiie President of the United 
States, and to the members of both houses 
of Congress. It contained a description of 
the experiments he had made, of his engines 
as he had improved them, and of the man- 
ner in which they might be used. He ex- 
pressed the most sanguine expectations as 
to the effects they would produce, when they 
had attained ttie improvements of which he 
believed them capable, and* had the ad van- 
tage of practice, by which gunnery, and 
(itFier modes of warfare, had been brought to 
their present perfection." Fulton's ideas 
respecting submarine guns led to the inven- 
tion of the steam frigate. 

** He communicated to Mr. Jefferson an 
bccount of his experiments on submarine 
firing, with drawings of his various plans. 
Mr. Jefierson expressed himself much pleased 
with this novel mode of maritigoe wcurfare, 
and ussiH-ed IVlr. Fulton that he would re- 
commend it to the attention of govern- 
ment. 

*' It is curious to observe how Mr. Ful- 
ton's projects -grew one out of another. 

'* The submarine guns gave rise -to the 
steam man-of-war. 

** It having, been suggested by ajdistin- 
guished naval officer, before alluded to, that 
in approaching an enemy so near as was 
necessary to give effect to submarine can- 
non, the ve^el, if she was rigged in the or- 
dinary way, would be liable to be entangled 
with her adversary ; to meet this objection, 
Mr. FuUon proposed to move the vessel by 
steam. His reflections on this project, and 
what he saw of the performance of so large 
a vessel as the - Fulton, her speed, and the 
facility with which she was managed, led 
him to conceive, that a vessel of war might 
be constructed, in which, to all the advanta- 
ges possessed by those now in use, might be 
added the very important ones which she 
would derive froon being propelled by steam 
as well as -by the winds." 

The character of Mr. Fulton is elucidated 
by an incident given thus in Cblden's life of 
him : 

*^ We must all remember how long, and 
how successfully, Redheffer had deluded the 
Pennsylvanians hy his perpetual motion. 

** Many men of ingenuity, learning, and 
science, had seen the machine : some had 
written on the subject ; not a few of these 
were his zealous advocates; and others, 
though they were afraid to admit that he 
had made a discovery which violated what 
were believed to be the established laws of 
nature, appeared also afraid to d6ny what 
the incessant motion of his wheels and 
weights seemed to prove. These contrived 
ingenious theories, which were hardly less 
wonderful than the perpetual motion itself. 
They supposed that RedhetFer had disco- 
vered a means of developing gradually some 
hidden power, which, though it could not 
give motion to his machine for ever, would 
keep it going for some period, which they did 
not pretend to determine. 

<<'One of these perpetual motions com- 
menced its career in this city* in eighteen 
htmdred and thirteen. Mr. Fulton was a 
perfect unbeliever in Redhefler's discovery, 
and although hundreds were daily paying 
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their dollar to see the wonder, Mr. Fulton 
could not be prevailed u[M>n for some time 
to follow the crowd. After a few days, how. 
ever, he was induced by some of his friends 
to visit the machine. It was in an isolated 
house in the suburbs of the city. 

*^ In a very short time after iVf r. Fulton had 
entered the room in which it was exhibited, 
he exclaimed, ' Why, this is a crank mo- 
tion.' His ear enabled him to distinguish 
that the machine was moved by a crank, 
which always gives an unequal power, and 
therefore an unequal velocity in the course 
of each revolutioti : and a nice and prac- 
tised ear may perceive that the sound is not 
uniform. If the machine had been kept in 
motion by what was its ostensible moving 
power, it must have had an equable rotary 
motion, and the sound would have been al- 
ways the same. 

*^ Ai^er some little conversation with the 
showman, Mr. Fulton did not hesitate to de- 
clare that the machine was an imposition, 
and to tell the gentleman that he was an im- 
postor. 

'< Notwithstanding the anger and bluster 
which these charges excited, he assured the 
company that the thing was a cheat, and that 
if they would support him in the attempt, he 
would detect it at the risk of paying any pen- 
alty if he failed. 

** Having obtained the assent of, all who 
were present, he began by knocking away 
some very thin light pieces of lath, which 
appeared to be no part of the machinery-, 
but to go from the frame of the macliine to 
the wall of the room, merely to keep the 
comer posts of the machine steady. 

** It was found that a catgut string was 
led through one of these laths and the frame 
of the machine to the iiead of the upright 
shafl of a principal wheel ; that the catgut 
was conducted tlirough the wall, and along 
the floors of the second story, to a back 
cock-loffc, at a distance of a number of vards 
from the room which contained the machine,, 
and there was found the moving power. 
This was a poor old wretch, with nii immense 
beard, and all the appearance of having 
suffered a long imprisonment ; who, when 
they broke in upon him, was unconscious of 
what had happened below, and who, while 
he was seated on a stool, gnawing a crust, 
was with one hand turning a crank. 

** The proprietor of the perpetual motion 
soon disappeared. The mob demolished his 
machine, the destruction of which immedl 
ately put a stop to that which had been, for 
00 long a time, and to so much profit, exhi- 
bited in Philadelphia." 

In the year 1806, Mr. Fulton married Miss 
Harriet Livingston, daughter of Walter Liv- 
ingston, Esq. One son and three daughters 
were the fruit of his marriage. In 1815 Mr. 
Fulton was examined as a witness in a steam- 
boat cause, at Trenton. 

" When he was crossing the Hudson to 
xeturn to his house and iamiiy, the river was 
very full of ice, which occasioned his being 
several hours on the water in a very severe 
day. Mr. Fulton had not a constitution to 
encounter such exposure, and upon his re- 
turn he found himself much indisposed from 
the effects of it. He had at that tini'» great 
anxiety about the steam-frigate ; and alter 
confining himself for a few days, when iic 
was convalescent, he went to give his super, 
intendence to the artificers employed about 
her : he forgot his debilitated state of health 
in the interest he took in what was doing on 



the frigate, and was a long time, in a bad 
day, exposed to the weather on her decks. 
He soon found the effects of this imprudence. 
His indisposition returned upon him with such 
violence a» to confine him to his bed. His 
disorder increased, and on the twenty-fourth 
day of February, eighteen hundred and fif- 
teen, terminated his valuable life. 

'* It was not known that Mr. Fulton's ill- 
ness was dangerous till a very short time 
before his death, which was unexpected by 
his friends, and still more so by the com- 
munity. As soon as it was known, all means 
were taken to testify, publicly, the universal 
regret, at his loss, and respect for his memo- 
ry. The newspapers that announced the 
event, had those^ marks of mourning which 
are usual in our country when they notice 
the death of public characters. The cor- 
poration of our city, the different literary in- 
stitutions, and other societies, assembled, 
and passed resolutions expressing their esti- 
mation of his worth, and regret at his loss. 
They also determined to attend his funeral, 
and that the members should wear badges 
of mourning for a certain time. 

<' As soon as the legislature, which was 
then in session at Albany, heard of the death 
of Mr. Fulton, they expressed their partici- 
patioR in the general sentiment by resolving 
that the members of both houses should 
wear mourning for some weeks. 

<* This is the only instance we believe of 
such public testimonials of regret, esteem, 
and respect, being offered on the death of a 
private citizen, who never held any office, 
and was only distinguished by. his virtues, 
his genius, and the employment of hia tal- 
ents. * 

" He was buried on the 25th day of Feb. 
ruary, 1815. His corpse was attended from 
his last residence, (No. 1 State street,) by 
all the officers of the national and state go- 
vernments then in the city, by the magis- 
tracy, the common council, a number of so- 
cieties, and a greater number of citizens 
than had been collected on any similar oc- 
casion. From the time the procession be- 
gan to move, till it arrived at Trinity Church, 
minute guns were fired from the steam-fri- 
^ate and the West Battery. His boily, in a 
leaden coffin, covered with plain mahogany, 
on which is a metal pinte engraved with his 
name and age, is deposited in a vault l>elong- 
ing to the Livingston family." 

As a painter Mr. Fulton does not- rank 
high. Probably his best picture is the por- 
trait of his friend Barlow. We owe to him 
the splendid edition of Barlow's Columbiad. 
Mr. Golden savs : 

"The elegant plates which adorn that 
work were executed under the superintend- 
ence and advice of Mr. Fulton. He paid 
about five thousand dollars for the paintings, 
the plates, and letter press, which gave him 
a property in the publication. He relin- 
quished, by his will, all his right to the widow 
of Mr. Barlow, with the reservation of fifty 
of the proof and embellished copies of the 
work. It was printed in Philadelphia, in 
quarto, and published in 1807 ; it is dedica- 
ted by Mr. Barlow to Mr. Fulton» in such 
terms as evince the strong attachment which 
subsisted between these men of gedius. 
The original paintings, from whioh the prints 
of the CohimbiaJ were •ngraven, form a 
part of the .handsome collection which Mr. 
Fulton has lefl to his family." 

We owe to him the introduction into this 
eottotry of the picturea painted by kis friend 



and master, West, from Lear nnd Hamlel, 
for BoydelPs Shakspeare. The L«ear oqH 
him two hundred and five guineas, and tkc 
Ophelia one hundred and twenty-five, it 
Boydell's sale. At the same time be pw. 
chased a fine picture by Raphael We«t, fran 
"As you like it." West's pictures weie 
painted for Boydell, and his great prajed 
failhig, the government allowed his pictures 
to be disposed of by a lottery. wbeCfaer 
Fulton was an adventurer in this lottery, et 
purchased of the owner of a priase, we know 
not. That he did not purchase af the Royif 
Academy is certain, or at any sale of fiieir 
pictures. My impression is that he was a 
adventurer in the lottery, and gained these 
paintings as a prize. Th^ inaccuracy ef 
one part of Mr. Colden's statement renden 
further inaccuracy probable. 

He endeavored to persuade his country. 
men to purchase such pictures of West's es 
were at the artist's disposal,, and he wrote te 
the citizens of Philadelphia thus : 

" I now have the pleasure to offer you a 
catalogue of the select works of Mr. West, 
and with it to present you the most extraor- 
dinary opportunity that ever was offered to 
the lovers of science. The catalogue re- 
ferred to is a list of all Mr. West's produc- 
tions, portraits excepted. No city erer had 
such a collection of admired works from the 
pencil of one man ; and that man is yoor 
iellow.citizen. The price set on the collec- 
tion is fifteen thousand pounds sterling, a 
sum inconsiderable when compared with the 
objects in view, and the advantages to be de« 
rived from it." 

Mr. Fultoif was six feet in height, slender 
in his form, easy and graceful in his deport- 
ment. His countenance was animated, and 
his eyes and forehead betokened genius and 
unconquerable ardor. He was a kind fa- 
ther, a fast friend, an enlightened philoso- 
pher, and a good republican. The arts of 
America are indebted to htm much-^-bat 
the. science and happiness of the world more. 

Thus far we have copied Mr. Dunlap's 
Memoir of Fulton. As there are several 
claimants for the honor of first introdueiag 
steam for navigating purposes, we shall pre- 
sent our readers with extracts from Mr. 
Bowie's pamphlet advocating Mr. Syming- 
ton's views, and afterwards insert portions 
of an article in Chambers' Edinburgh Jour- 
nal, stating that to. Mr. Taylor, the school- 
fellow and associate of Mr. Symington, the 
honor belongs. Mr. Bowie, in reply to the 
article in Chambers' Journal, says : 

A very cursory perusal will show its ot- 
ter worthlessness, and even to the veiie^ 
tyro in mechanics, render its folly sad pre- 
sumption apparent. 

The letter and extract, with Mr. Syinilig- 
ton's signature appended, can be explained 
in a manner any thing but creditable to Ihe 
reputation of Taylor ; and the asserticm tint 
he superintended the construction of the en- 
gine is at variance with the fact admilled, 
that it was upon the same principle as one 
for which Mr. Symington had previously 
procured a patent. Besides, Taylor has still 
furtlier shown that he* was unfit for the office 
of Hiipennipnding the i^onstructioh sf the 
:sngin« alluded to, by the absurd declsratioU 
that Mr. Symington in his inventkni 'bad 
thrown off the air pump. 

Notwilbstanding the hsifewnsai of Tsj^ 
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tor's pretensioasy and notwithstanding Mr. 
Ooulbouni's refusal to allow.Mr. Syming- 
ton's manly petition for parliamentary inves- 
tigation, as to the justice of his claims, to be 
presented, the relatives or friends of the for- 
mer individud,— described as an amaUsw by 
Captain Basil Hall, — have succeeded, by 
^^Bl/eMky «lQ»f"'and secret influence, in oh. 
taining for his widow a <<rarreplifioiw" pen- 
sion from government of fifty pounds per 
auiBam. Surely such a glaring act of in. 
justice and misappropriation of the public 
money deserves the reprobation of every 
honorable and well constituted mind. 

[From Bowis'a Narrative.] 

William Symington was a native of Lead* 
bills, county of Lanark, Scotland. While 
receiving an education to qualify him for the 
Church, an early predilection for mechanical 
philosophy led him to abandon his theological 
studies, and pursue with ardor those con. 
nected with his favorite science. His genius 
soon attracted the notice and secured the 
patronage of Gilbert Meason, Esq. then con- 
nected with the Wanlock Head lead mines. 
Before completing his twenty-first yecur, Mr. 
Symington had made several improvements 
on the steam engine; and, having protected 
them by His Majenty's Royal Letters Patent, 
constructed and introduce engines on his 
principle into diflferent parts of England and 
Scotland* 

As early as the year 17S4, amidst the 
wild bleak scenery of the country he inha- 
bited, and when he knew nothing of any 
attempts .which might have been made to 
realize such an idea, it occurred to him that 
steam might be rendered available for the 
propulsion of locomotive carriages* He im- 
mediately set about embodying his idea ; 
and, in 1786, submitted to the inspection of 
the professors and other scientific gentlemen 
in Edinburgh, a working model of a steam 
carriage, which afforded such proofs of ca. 
pability, that he was warmly urged by all 
present to carry his invention into full effect. 

While the model was in Edinburgh, Pa- 
trick Miller, Esq., of Dalswiulou, who fiml 
heard of it from Mr. James Taylor, tutor in 
his family, who had been a schoolfellow of 
Mr* Symington, called at Mr. Measbn's, and 
having minutely inspected it, expressed him- 
self highly pleased with the construction and 
performance. In the course of conversation, 
Mr. Miller mentioned that he had spent much 
time in making experiments, for the propel- 
ling of vessels upon water by wheels, instead 
of sails or oars : and that they had been put 
in motion by applying manual strength to 
turning a handle or winch. He also said he 
hod attempted to work them by the power of 
horses; as he had heard something of the 
same kind had been accomplished, even by 
means of oxen, in America. It occurred to 
Mr. Symington, and he stated his opinion to 
Mr. Miller, that a steam engine might be 
constructed which would propel a vessel> by 
communicating a rotatory motion to the pad- 
dles by the alternate action of two ratchet 
wheels, in the same manner as in the model 
of the steam carriage, then before them. 
Mr. Miller said he considered such a thing 
impracticable ; and inquired how it would be 
possible to work such an engine on board, 
without netting the vessel on fire ? 

The description given of the model, and 
(he manner in which it was intended to ap- 

Sy the power of steam, seemed to convince 
ir. Miller, ef tha psaoticability of the pro* 



ject : and he observed, that if Mr. Syining. 
ton thought he could construct a steam en. 
gine, and work it with safety on board of a 
vessel, an experiment should be made, on a 
small scale, as soon as he, (Mr. Symington,) 
could possibly attend to it : and it was expli. 
citly understood that the plan and construe 
tion of the engine, the mode of producing 
rotatory motion, and the means to be adopted 
for guarding against danger, were to be left 
entirely to Mr. Symington. 

Soon after this, he proceeded to construct 
a small engine on a similar principle to one 
for which he had previously procured a pa- 
tent. It was executed under his immediate 
inspection, and fitted on board a small double 
keeled vessel, lyidg upon a lake, near the 
House of Dalswinton. With this vessel a 
trial wa? made of the powers of the inven. 
tion, in the autumn of 1788, in presence of 
Mr. Miller, and various persons of reepecta. 
bility; when the boat was propelled in so 
satisfactory a manner, that it was immediately 
determined to commence another experiment, 
upon a more extended scale. 

In the month of October, 1789, a second 
exemplification* was afforded on the Forth 
and Clyde inland navigation, in presence of 
hundreds of spectators, who lined the banks 
of the canal, to witness what seemed so ex- 
traordinary an attempt ; and who testified by 
acclamation their satisfaction at its result. 
Mr. Miller, Messrs. John Adam, of Blaira. 
dam, John Balfour, of Pilrig, Ambrose 
Tibbetts, members of the Carron Company, 
James Taylor, and David Drysdale, an ex. 
perienced seaman, who took charge of the 
helm, were on board. The boat glided 
along, propelled at the rate of nearly six 
miles an hour ; and all parties interested de. 
dared their conviction of the success of the 
experiment. 

After an interval of ten vears, the late 
Thomas Lord Dundas, of Kerse, applied to 
Mr, Symington, and having alluded to his 
former experiments, expressed a wish that 
he would employ himself in constructing a 
vessel, capable of being propelled by the^ 
power of steani, aiid superseding the use of 
horses, in dragging vessels upon the Forth 
and Clyde canal ; of which canal his lord, 
ship was an extensive proprietor. Accord, 
ingly, under the auspices of that intelligent 
noblemcui, a series of experiments was com. 
menced in January, 1801, and continued unfil 
April, 1808. The cost of these experiments 
somewhat exceeded jS7,000 ; but they placed 
beyond the possibility of doubt the practice. 
biNty of steam navigation. 

Lord Dundas was so convinced of the effi- 
ciency of Mr. Symington's exemplification, 
that he requested a complete model of the 
steam engine and boat, (with a set of ice 
breakers attached,) should be made. This 
was done, and Mr. Symington proceeded to 
London and presented it to his lordship. 

During the time that the boat lay at Bains, 
ford, Henry Bell, of Glasgow, was frequent, 
ly beheld inspectinfi^ it ; and, in 1811, he, 
in conjunction with others, constructed the 
Comet steamboat, which in that year first 
plied upon the Clyde. 

Much praise has been awarded to Bell for 
the intrGhduction of steam navigation ; but 
how far he deserves it, the following facts 
will elucidate : Notwithstanding the many 
opportunities he had enjoyed, — notwithstand. 
ing his having voyaged to America, to in- 
struct, or to be instructed by, the celebrated 
Fulton^^-Uie Comet wiis fiir ttiforior in her 



performance, even to Mr. Symington's ae* 
cond exemplification. When the Conciet 
commenced her operations as a passaj^e boat 
upon the Clyde, she possessed four msigni. 
ficant paddle-wheels ; and took nine hours 
to sail firom Port Glasgow to Glasgow. 

In concludinff this narrative, it is but doing 
an act of justice, to place on record the 
principal intelligent and spirited individuals 
alluded to in the preface. 

It has been shown that Mr. Meason proved 
a warm and sealous patron ; that Mr. Miller 
afforded the means of bringing the invention 
iuto notice ; and that Lord Dundas per* 
severinffly aided to bring it to the perfection 
which It attained. But it has not been 
stated^ although deserving of acknowledg* 
ment, that his lordship, during the remainder 
of his life, frequently and generously be* 
friended Mr. Symington. 

For Mr. Bruce, the celebrated Abyssinian 
traveller, Mr. Symington entertained the. 
strongest attachment. Mr. Bruce was so 
sensible of his worth, that from the time 
they first became acquainted, until death put 
an end to their intimacy, they were almost 
inseparable. And it was supported in the 
arms of Mr. Symington, that he who had 
travelled so far, and encountered dangers so 
many, yielded up his spirit. 

To Sir Ronald Ferguson, Sir Geoige 
Clerk, Prof. Leslie, Messrs. Gilbert Laing 

Meason, and ^ Jardine, engineer, Mr. 

Symington considered himself under deep 
obligations for the interest they took in bis 
welfore ; and to Mr. James Walker he owed 
the obtaining of a small donation from the 
London steamboat proprietors. The Messrs. 
Staintons, of Carron, were also kind and at- 
tentive to his interests ; and Mr. Robert 
Wight, accountant, of . Edinburgh, rendered 
him many acts of frienctehip, and much 
valuable assistance. 

Mr, Symington during life ceased not to 
remember his benefactors, and it may, with 
truth, be said, whatever failings he may 
have poasoesed, tngralitnde was not among 
the number. 

We add the following corroborative testi* 

mony, including Judge Clerk's opinion when 

at the bar : 

" Opinion of John Clerk, Esq., advocate, 
regarding William Symington's specification 
and patent for' steamboats. 

*< 1. I am of opinion there can be no well 
founded objection to the specification : it 
describes, in proper terms, the invention for 
which the patent was granted. ^ 

*' 2. The notice the patentee gives how 
the same is to be performed is by no means 
irrelative ; but, on the contrary, is requisite 
and proper. 

*< 3. If the proprietors, or builders ' of 
steamboats, refuse a reasonable compensa- 
tion, the patentee is entitled to stop them by 
an interdict ; but I would not advise that 
measure. He should rather bring an action 
%A damages against them, for having invaded 
his privilege! and benefitted themselves by 
his invention. (Signed) John Caksk. 

<< £:dinburgh, June 30, 1834." 

" It is much to be regretted that there ex* 
istcd not enterprise enough at tliat time, in 
Scotland, to encourage the ingenious artisan 
to repoat his rxperinients on the Clyde. AH 
the subseqiicut improvements, however, in 
steam navigation, nisy be fairly traced to 
Mr. Symington's attempt; and we cannoi 
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lielp thinking that he has a strong claim on 
ttie national gratitude. He is still alive, and 
we (bar not in the most flourishing circum- 
stances. Shotkid the state decline reward- 
itig such meritorious services, the opulent 
firoprietors of steamboats might well evince 
their liberality and discernment, by bestow, 
ing on hipi some recompense." — [Article on 
skeam navigation — Supplement to the Ency- 
dc^iodia Britannica.] 

" It is reroarkabley also, that the uafortu. 
Qlkte Syroiogton, wbo has such claims to the 
orif^iaal inf ention of the steamboat, had previ. 
qtMly CQntrired a sii^ilar application for the 
prf>peUiDg of carriages ; and actually oxhi- 
bited, in the year 1787,* in the bouse of Mr. 
Qilbert Mcasott, in Edinburgh, the first mo. 
del of a steam carriage that was, perhaps, 
eyer s<H)n*"— [Article on locomotive carria- 
ges— Quar. Rev.,. March, 1830, page 380.] 

<^Mr. Symington. took out a patent for 
steamboats in the year 1801 ; and he has the 
undoubted merit of being the first person wha 
Htpplied the power of the steam engine to 
produce Inotion in vessels." — [Capt. Basil 
Hall's Travels iii North America, Vol. 2, 
pk^c 387.] 

*<The earliest successful application of 
s^eam appears to have been made on the 
Forth and Clyde inland navigation by Mr* 
Syminglon."— [E. Galloway on the Steam 
E«ngin^.] 

** Several attempts have been made to ap. 
ply the force of steam to the purpose of pro- 
pelling boats in canals ; and there seems to 
be no reason to think the undertaking by 
any- m^ans Habla to insuperable difficulties. 
Mr. Symington appears to have had consi. 
dembie success ; and the method that he has 
employed for making a eomnninication be- 
tween the piston and the water wheel is at. 
tended with many advantages." — [Journal of 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Vol. 
1, 18M, p. 195.] 



[FffMB CiMfBben' EidiDbwgh Jvinmil.] 
The credit of the inestimable invention of 
applying sieam to the purposes of navigalion 
h^ i|Q.w been claimed by so many pretend* 
ers, that we believe the public arc at this 
moment as much puzzled to whom to assign 
tb^'pstm as they have all along been to pene- 
trate the mystery of the authorship of Junius. 
Independent of the numerous claimants in 
our own country, our brethren on the other 
side of the Atlantic have not been slow to 
assert their title : but although it be true 
thai the<«reat and important results likely to 
accrue from the discovery were first fairly 
developed on the Hudson, we are perfectly 
prepared to show, that there certainly the 
idea did not originate ; that it was altogether 
of British, or rather of Scottish origin ; and 
from documents now in our possession, ^we 
have little doubt of being able to set this dis- 
puted question for ever at rest, to the satis- 
faction of the public, and to prove that to the 
individual whose name standci at the head of 
this memoir, the world is indebted for all the 
benefits they enjoy hy means of that wonder. 
ful fabric, the Steamboat. 

In 1787, Mr. Miller engaged in a sailing 
match with a party of gentlemen at Leiih, in 
hift double veMiel, against a firft.rate sailing 
wherry. Mr. Tajrior was, of course, on 
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board ; and to this circumstance may be at. I 
tributed the primary projection of applying 
the steam-engine to navigation. Mr. Mil- 
ler's vessel won the day, and Mr. Taylor 
felt perfectly convinced of the efficiency of 
the principle by which it was wrought ; but, 
having taken a spell at the wheels, he found 
the labor so excessive, that he told Mr. 
Miller, that, unless he could apply a more 
commanding power than that of men, the 
invention would be of little use. Mr. Miller 
acknowledged the justice of the observation, 
and requested the aid of his cogitations on 
the subject, adding, tlmt the only other plan 
he himself could think' of was the employ- 
ment of the capstan. Mr.^ Taylor's thoughts 
forthwith became steadfastly directed to the 
subject ; and after much reflection, and many 
conversations with his employer, he at last 
suggested the steam-cugiuc. Mr. Miller 
started many objections on the score of the 
danger of fire, d&c. ; but at last, after great 
persuasion, and not until Mr. Taylor had 
demonstrated by drawings the practicability 
of connecting the engine with the wheels, 
he agreed to have a small engine built, and 
to give the plan a- trial. Accordingly, on 
the family coming into Edinburgh for the 
winter, from DalsWinton, Mr. Taylor was 
requested to find out a proper engineer for 
the purpose ; and a young acquaintance of 
his, named William Symington, employed 
at the lead mines at Wanlockhead, Dum* 
frieshire, and who had invented a new con- 
struction of the steam-engine, (by. throwing 
off the air pump,) being at the time in Edin- 
burgh for his education, he recommended and 
introduced him to Mr. Mijler. It was then a- 
greed that the experiment should be made on 
the lake at Dalswinton, in the ensuing sum- 
mer, (1788.)* In the autumn, Symington was 
sent for to Dalswinton to put the parts toge- 
ther, and fit the engine upon the vessel, a 
handsome double plqasure-boat. The expe. 
riment which followed succeeded perfectly ; 
the vessel moving at the rate of five miles an 
hour, notwithstanding the sroallness of the 
cylinders, which were only five inches in 
diameter. This trial took place Jn presence 
of hundreds of people, and an account of it, 
drawn up by Mr. Taylor, was inserted in the 
Dumfries Journal the same month, (Oct.) 
It was also noticed in the Scots' Magazine of 
the following November. 

In 1801 or 1802, Mr. Symington, who, up 
to this time, had never laid the shadow of a 
claim to Mr. Taylor's invention, induced 
Lord Dundas to employ him to fit up a 
vessel for the Forth and Clyde Canal Com- 
pany. This was accordingly done, but 
when set a-working, the agitation of the wa- 
ter and consequent washing of the banks, 
which it caused, was so alarming, that the 
Company would not permit it to be ns(2d 
again, and it was laid up at Lock Sixteen. 
It happened that, at this period, Mr. Fulton, 
the Ami'ricau engineer, was travelling in 
Britain for information in the line of his pro- 
fessioui and, whilst visiting the Carron works, 
in company with Mr. Henry Bell, tlion a car- 
penter at Glasgow, first heard of the steam- 
boat. He forthwith applied to Mr. Syming. 
ton, who resided in Falkirk, for leave to 
inspect the boat, which was immediately 
complied with, and every information readily 
furnished. The consequence was, that both 
Mr. Pulton and Mr. Bell immediately con* 
ceived the project of separately turuing the 
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invention to their own account. Mr. Fulton 
launched, his first boat ^ the Hudson in 
1807, and he and his country claiaied thn 
merit of the invention. Mr. Bell was Aome- 
what tardier in his movements, and it wna 
not until 1812 that his first steam-vessel, th« 
Comet, was set a-going on the Clyde — ^wlien 
he, like Mr. Fulton, also claimed the merit of 
the inventiou. .In the mean time it appears 
that Mr. Symington, too, notpniy latd pre* 
tensions to it, but had secretly taken, oui a 
patent so fiir back as the year 180^ or 
1803. This stealthy step, however, of whick 
neither Mr. Taylor nor Mr. Miller, bad 
the slightest suspicion^ serving him nothing : 
for when he raised an action of damages up. 
on it in 1815^ agfinst the proprietois of the 
Clyde steamboats, they defended themselves 
successfully on the plea -that he was not the 
original inventor. Mr. Symington's ttiBfiur 
and contiiuied interference, and Uie discovery 
of the surreptitious patent, of which Mr. 
Taylor was not made aware, until long after. 
wards, and not until many years aAer Mr. 
Miller's death, seem to have called forth an 
indignant rentonstrance from Mr. Taylor, as 
we find by a letter of Mr. SymiogtoQ, dated 
February, 1821, evidently intended to 
his irritation, and proniising to pay hiai 
half of the interest and proceeds ^ the 
patent. 

Very shortly after Mr. Taylor's decease, 
application was made to the government, by 
one of his relatives, on^behalf of his widow 
and family, in which some fwetensioon, 
brought forward at the time by Mr. Symiog* 
ton, in a letter to the editor of the Edin- 
burgh Evening Courant, were most aatisfiuc. 
toriTy refuted* * In this communication to 
government, also, a letter was quoted^ penned 
so far back as the year 1767^ 1^ MDr. Sy- 
mington to Mr. Taylor, in which that gentle- 
mati 80 explicitly acknowledges the original, 
ity of the conception of the applicability of 
the steam engine to the purposes of naviga- 
tion, as belonging to the subject of this me* 
moir, that it seems altogether incomprehen- 
sible bow he could ever afterwards presume to 
attempt the appropriation of it to himself. An 
extract from this letter of Mr. Symington, ss 
well as of his promissory epistle to Mr. Taylor, 
of February, 1821, is subjoined ; and it is 
thought proper here to state, that tlie origi. 
nals of these, as well as of many other com. 
munications between the parties oa the sanie 
subject, have heen submitted to the iiispec* 
tion of one of the editors of this pubheatiuo. 
Mr. Symington subsequently attempted to 
reiaow bis pretensions in a cominunication to 
the editor of the Ayr Advertiser ; but these 
were so thoroughly set at rest by a rsspoad. 
ent in the same publication, that it is uooe- 
cessary here to allude to them more panicii. 
larly. z' 

**I must make some r«inariu on your flumm^r^s inven- 
tion, which, if onde to peribnn whstinamhori^fiiitoiS 
Ibr, will undoubtedly be oneofthe grentMt wondeff hi- 
therto presented to the world, besides being of considera- 
ble flUMilanMiit tf» the preBeolerl Grant suooeM to you, 
sUhough overturning ny •chemM; but take owe. w«! tie 
not come upon your backt and run away with them by 
■ome fanprovement. Your brother John gives a kfaid of 
eradil lo jroor ropott, which, Ibr soma immoqs, 1 did not 
discourage. I must conclude, dtc ^bc 

(Signed) Wm. Svmingtok." 

*^ Sir, — In terms of .our former agreement, when iDsiaM[ 
experiments of soiling by the steam engimt, I herdiy hina 
and oblige myself to eenvey to yon, by a r^gnlar Mmgna- 
tion, the one-half of I lie iatenHit and proceeds ^tht paM 
taken by me upon that invt*iitii>n, when an ooMrtnoiij mi. 
oars of executing the deed, and when rpquir^. t bin,'$ir, 
yoar«bcdiMasaffvaai, (Signed) Wm. SvMiiiotaN. 

'* To (Iflr. Juav T^lQr,Ci|mi|ock;' 

* ' > 

Fer fiirther inforiMHien reepeeting Mr. 
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Taylor's claims to be the inventor, see page 
164, vol. iv., of the Mechanics' Magazine. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
I^cTTMs TO Ada, from hisr brotber.in.law ; by the 
Antiior oi Father JUnland, &c. 1 vol. New 
Yor« : Harper j- Brothert — ^Catholicism haa a co. 
pious armory, and wea|H>D9 fitted to all eervicea. 
Thiaia a ligbi and wiihal aomewbat aentimental 
•"d poetii^al appeal to young piiiaea, ** my Adas,'* 
Mid aucfa like, whom honied words, and akilfol flat. 
^ry> can influence to adopt ibe creed and praeticea 
of the ** Mother Church.** 

RaooLLBOTiOMa OP A HovaEXBBPsa : hy Mra, Cla. 
Ri8«A Packard. 1 yoI. New York: Harpar & 
Brothera. — This is not, as from the title soma might 
■vppoae, a book of recoipta for puddings and ptea, 
cakea and jellies, but of very good moral instruction 
agreeably imparted. Not the least interesting and 
well writien chapter ia that of •• reading a leaaon of 
teiDpei^nee.** 

The Classical LBTTBa-warreR ; by the aathor of 
The Young Man's Own Book. 1 vol. Philadel. 
phia: Key ^ Biddle.— A vty. prettily bound and 
printed little voinmet deetgaed for the use of young 
poraona of both aoxea, to give them eaae and faeiiily 
io lotior wrtiing,— a charming aceompliahmeni by 
tba way» — by letting before them a series of well 
aelected letters on diRerertt subjects, by eminent per- 
aona, and accoropaoyiRg them with aome judiciona 
and plain nilas of composition. It ia quite a book to 
bo aoagbt for. ^ 

ThB Sl7NDAr SCHOOI^ TEACHBa*a COMPAKION. 

New York : N. B. HoLiiia.— Thia exoeUent little 
volame ia compiled, as far aa we can judge, with 
much discretion, the fruit of experience as a Sunday 
School Teacher, from various publicationa, hereto* 
fore made with the same object. It ia, «s (he com* 
pilar aaya, not a book to read through, and then cast 
aside, but to be kept as a companion to be consult. 
ed» whenever' I he teacher is in doubt, or hesitation. 
To thia endj the extracts made are ojapted to vari- 
ous beads, each one of which ia enunieranra in the 
index., Wc commend thia little volume to Sunday 
School Taaebers. 

Thb Ambxican ForuLAx Libraxy. Conducted by 
sn association of gentlemen. 1 vol. Boaton : J. 
Allen dt Co. New York: Wiley Sl Long.— Here 
we have a new enterprize far the amusement aad 
inatiaction of the community. The deaign of the 
conductora of it ia to publish a series of volumes 
under the above title, not to consiat of American 
workst iM)r to exclude them, but to embody auch se. 
leotiooa aa ahall be ot enduring valve, and not mere^ 
ly a'tractivo by reason of their novelty. The eon- 
durtorshave another aim, in which we most cordially 
desire thay jnay be encouraged to peraevera,. that 
efceaibiaing elegant literature and pure Cbriatianity. 
Too little faaa this been attended to, eapecially in 
oar eoBBtry» whore, boeanae no religion ia eatabliah. 
ad by law, it seems {to be considered an evidence of 
freedom from prejadice, and almost of patriotism, 
to tvoid any reference, in worka of taate, to topics 
coaaected with oar Faith. We bail, therefore, the 
expression by the Editors of their purpose ** to pro. 
mote by their publicsiion, a a far aa ahall be in their 
PQVfr» the anioa^f polite titejcatare, aouad learning, 
■ndChriafian morale.** 

ft is intended that a vnlnrhe shall be issued every 
two or three monihs, of ncorly uniform size, and 
fseh for sale aeparately. The volume belbra aa, 
ibe first in the serieii, is entitled ** Leisura Hours,** 
composod of variQus tales from various authors, in* 
tendsdand oakalaied to bf whatiha title axprawetp 



•companion for " Leisure Hours." Some of these 
tales have been published in difTereni journals among 
ua before : the mass, however, nre not accessible to 
all ; and as a collection, we arc sure thia volume will 
pleaae. 

Sabxath-dav book. 1 vol. 

WsxcDAY Book. I vol. 

Family Stoxt Book. 2 vols. 

Adam thb Gaxdknex. 1 vol ; by Charles Cowdex 
Clarkb, author of Tales in Prose irom Chaucer.— 
Boston: J. Allen A Co. New York: Wiley &, 
Long. 

In addition to the undertaking to furnish a popular 
library for adult readera, wo have here a aeriea of 
worka for children and young peraona published un. 
der ibe reviaion of the aame aaaociation of gentle, 
men. The firat four volumea are partly original and 
partly compiled from other aoureaa. They are well 
printed, have a few wood cute acattered through the 
pages, and every where the occaaionai aeriouaneaa 
of the leaaona inculcated ia relieved by appoaite ato. 
riea and anecdotes. The same regard, too, ia had 
in theae minor worka to purity of thought aa well aa 
of language, and to the importance of atriving to 
make amusement and inatruction go hand io hand 
with a sound and moral religioua tone. 

The laat volume, •« Adam the Gardener,** ia a re- 
publication Irom England, and is the first in a aeriea 
to be called the **^Jtneuile Popnhtr Library.** It is 
a charming tittle book, which, while giving really 
useful knowledge and direciiona about gardening, 
baa 80 many atoriea interwoven, ao much good aonae 
and useful information diflTaaed throughont, aa to 
render it quite an agreeable book, both for children 
and young peraona, and those who are older. The 
directions about gardening, Slc, being adapted to the 
meridian of England, muai of courae bo applied in 
this country with aome diacretion, though in the 
Southern parte of thia State, and atill more ao in the 
States immediately south of us; they will not need 
proltably to be much varied. 

FaMILAR CoNVBUtATIONa, BXPLAJIATORV OF TRB NXW 

Tbstambht. New. York : J. K. Pobtbr.— Thia ia 
a little pocket volume, well doalgoed, aad well exe 
cuted,.coaveyiag, in the form of a diaiognei a coo. 
nected view of liie booka and peraonageaof tho Now 
Teatament. 

Th< Poxtxon Of TRB SotTL J oT, ThoughtB on its 
Atiribatea and Tendenctea, ua indicating its Destiny. 
By the Rev. UxxxAa Hookbx. Philadelphia : Henry 
Perkina.«Tbe dtacuaaion in this volume, according 
to the praiiroinary notice, "bad ita origin in the fact, 
that the Scriptures aeam of^en to apeak of a commu. 
meabU fulneaa of God, as the proper and highest 
good of rational creaturea, and that all experience 
that the aoul is empty, and cannot find what ia auita. 
We to fill it, in any of the forma of created good.** 
This atatement will suggest the course of thought 
which has been pursued. 

Thb YovNa Man'b Pookbt Companiokt. New. 
York: Daniel Coolidob — Thia miniature pocket 
volume contoina Wa8hington*s Farewell, the Con- 
stittttiou of tha United Ststea, the Declaration of 
Independence, the Articlea of Confederation, and 
other high political matter, which no American 
should be ignorant of, and which could hardly be pot 

•ogetber in a mora convernient and portable form ^s 

cample re poUtknl Vade-mecum, 

CoMPLFTB WoRxa OP SiR Waltbx Scott,— parts 
xxxix and xl ^N. Y. Coknbr ic Cooke. These 
are parte of the 1st volume, and comprize Auehin. 
dritne or the Ayrshire' trsgedy, Pn»l*s Utter to his 
Kinsfolk, the Essay on Chivalry. Rommicc, the Drn- 
jnaAtc. 

Thb Yoono Mu9CoviTE,->a novel,— .edited by 
Capt. Frederick Chamier, R. N.— 2 vola. N. Y, 
Harpbr a BaoTHSi. 



The Last DA?a ox Ponggii,-.! voL N» Y. Bab. 
per & BROTHERa.— We have no apace to do^mora 
than mention theae books to day, the first purporting 
to be a translation from a Ruaaian novel, tho aeeond 
preaentinginone well printed and jundaomaly gamp 
volume, the laat remarkable work of Bnlweri^foi 
the exceedingly low prico of half a dollar f 



FOREIGN INTELUGENQ£. 
Foreign Newb.— The Havre packet al^ip Cbarla. 
magna. Pierce Maater, in a paaaaeft:hitbortd« a* fir 
aa we remember, imprecedented in 4lMrtneaa arthia 
eoason of the year, brings Paris paperii to 3d inat. 

The Chambers had assembled, but the King, afker 
the matter had, it would seem, been much dieouaaed 
in hie Cabinet, permitted the aeasion to eommenco 
without any speech from the Throne, cohsidering 
this aa merely an adjourned meeting from July, when 
he delivered a speech. Nothing can mark mora 
atrongly an embarrasaed poaition vvithregard to hia 
Cabinet and the Chambers, than auch a oourae, Indl. 
eating, aa it aooma to do, a want of unity between 
the Sovereign aad his Ministers, and no liule 
distrust of the Chamber. Non eommUtal ia no. 
ver the policy of the atroag. The traaty with 
thia country is evidently a atumbling block. It moat, 
however, be got over. The shortness of the Charle- 
[magne's run to the Weaiward, authoriaeathe auppo. 
aiuon that the veaaela bound Eaitward would haTa 
on« PRaaagea, in which caae the Preaideot*a mea. 
aage may not reach France till the Chambara had 
conaidered and decided upon our treaty. On tha 
preaumption that their declaion will be iavorabia, 
we hope auch may be the caae. 

From England, although the accounts are a week 
later, there ia no additional intelligence, as the load, 
er of the new State team. Sir R. Peal, had not yet 
returned from Italy. The impreaaion aeema to be, 
however, that the Duke means to go fir the people 
and reform!— at leaat so far as the abuae* in the 
Church establishment are concerned. We ahall be. 
lieve when we ace. 

Not the leaat extraordinary item of intetlli^ence ie 
that of Lord Brougham*a having begged of Lord 
Lyndliurst, his successor on the wooLaaok, that he, 
Loid Brougham, might be appointed CA^/* Jlatva of 
the Exchequer! under the new adminiatiataon^ Tho 
Courier thu^ aoatnwwfs on this proceeding : 

London, Nov. 28 — It waa whispered, on Wed- 
nesday, that Lord Brougham had made an offer to 
]U>rd Chancellor Lyndhurst, and we know that the 
Tones were then boasting of it. Wa did not aioar. 
tain the truth of the fact until yeaterday maniMg, 
and wc then heard it confirmed. The aubatfUDca of 
the Lord Chancel lor*s reply to Lord Brougham's let. 
ter waa aa followa :-*Lord Lyndhtfral, kftul ac 
knowledging the receipt of the letter, informed Loid 
Brougham that it waa not intended to fill up the va. ~ 
cant offices until tho return of Sir Roben Pee); that 
hia Lordahip*a letter should be communicated to Sir 
Robert on hia resarn ; and that it would depend on 
Sir Robert, if Prime iMiiiiater^ aad on tho individual 
who might then hold the Scale, whether hlal^id. 
ihip'a offer should not be'accepted. 

Serioualy, we view £ord Braugham*s offer, in 
all the circumatancea of the case, to be one of tho 
inoat extraordinary that aver waa nmdo by any pub- 
lie man. How would the leamad parson hawa 
sneered and scoffed had Mr. Croker offered |o con. 
linue to diaoharge the dutiea of Secretary to the Ad* 
miralty to Lord Grey, that the public might save hia 
retiring penaion,or had Lord Elden ofTofed to undar* 
take the duty of Chief Jitsticc when Lord Damaan 
was appointed. It Lord Brougham really wish to 
snvc the public money, he haa only to do aa Sir 
Jamea Graham haa done-^refuae to tske U, Wo 
might say more, but we content ourselvaa with 
merely remarking, that of the variona eharactera In 
which Loird Bronghara haa performed, hia friands 
certaialy do not eonaidar that «>f a indge to ^ iIm 
one in fnkteh he heehren meet- eueeeStfrnt^-^cim- 
Jie.} 

The Dnke of Glost.r •• Silly Billy* ie dead : ha 

s cousin to the King. 

M. Rothachild a*aa assauhod on tha Exehagfa aM 
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tli« 5Uth by a person named Priuen, who, at the rao- 

■MOt of renewuig hie attache was oeiied by a eon 

of M. Rothechild and handed OYer to a constable. 

PakiSy Novenber 34th. — It ie eaid to have been 
decided on Friday in the Cooncil, that the Bill re- 
lative to the 35 millions claimed by the United 
Statee, shall be preeented to the Chamber in one of 
its earliest sittings. M. Tbeirs* it is added, affirms 
that be shall be able to carry it. 

The Cowrier FraneaU says, <' the motive aselgn. 
ed ^ Mk Bresson for declining the proHTered seat in 
the Cabinet was the impossibility of his supporting 
the Government with respect to the payment of the 
25 millions to the United States. M. Bresson as. 
sorts, that when he was Secretary of Legation in 
the United States, hd had an opportunity ot knowing 
that the moosy, if awarded, would not go to per- 
sons who had really experienced lessee, and that 
he eould not, as a Minister, support what he con- 
ceived to be contrary to the interests of France." 

The Omrier FraneaU^ referring to the Ministerial 
esplsnations, -sayb : — *^ Thus then the day fer expla. 
nations is fixed. The public will be witness of the 
conflict, and will overwhelm with ridioule ihe brag, 
gadocios who may be afraid to enter the lists. The 
tierap^rii wilt be victorious if it preeerve its dignity 
and if its Chief should not abandon it. M. Passy, 
M. Etionne, will speak to the purpose. New spoa- 
hers such as M. Sauxet may appear. The Opposi. 
rion doubtless will afford its aid, but in order to give 
eonfidence to the hesitating mass of the Ceutrcst, 
M.* Dopin must take part in the debate. He is the 
indispensable speaker of the future Ministry, and 
without him ths Ministry cannot exist. The Chsm- 
ber will make that reflection, and a wager may be 
laid that it will not follow the movement unless M. 
Dopin take the lead." 

Latse from France. — Another arrival, the 
Sihii de Oriuae, it the unprecedented passage at 
this season, of 19 days from Havre, 'brings us 
Paris papers to the 10th December. 

Wo are disappointed hi finding that up to the 
9th, the King's Minister had not sitbmitted any 
motion respecting the American treaty. On 
Monday the 8th various frojeU de loi were re. 
terred by the Chamber to Committees. Among 
them, one concerning the responsibility of Min- 
isters, one concerning the accounts of 1833, 
another reepeciing the Custom House and tobac 
CO, ami the House then adjourned, as a Hoiwe, 
though the members of the Committees meet 
meanwhile — to Saturday 13th. We are concern. 
ed greatly, thus to find the thne fleeting, without 
any movement in our affairs — for we cannot but 
apprehend more and more, serious didicnlties 
and embarrassments if the President's Message 
roMh Paris, before the Legislature has passed on 
the indemnity. 

FkOM Enolano. — By the Montreal, from Loa- 
don, there are papers of the 8th December. Sir 
Robert Prel was hourly expected. He passed 
through Paris dQ the 7th December, having left 
Rome— where the messenger who was sent by 
the Duke of Wellington to ask his return, found 
bimilabtU, at the banker's,|Count Torloniea's — 
on the 26th November. Until he should be on 
the spot, nothing would be decided about the new 
ministry. Rnnsours, however, were frequent that 
overtures would be made to Lord Stanley and 
others who with him left the Grey ministry, on 
the Irish Church question, to join the Duke. If 
•o, this woald soom to preclude the idea of con. 
cession on that question. 

Addreeses to the King, against a Tory Minis- 
try, were multiplying. 

Adviees from Lisbon to the 3d bad been recei- 
ved by oxproee from Fal month, which annouuees 
t|iatthe Qnoon, Oonna Maria, was married by 
proxy to the Dokeot Leachtenborgh (the Duke ol 
Terooira officiating) on the 1st, when the great, 
est enthusiasm was displayed by all parties in 
Lisbon, and the public rejoicings are described 
ss having been general and splendid. 

A Portuguese corvette, with the Duke of Leucb. 
to ribnig on board, arrived at Gibraltar, on the 
ICthNov, 



Sfain. — The Memorial des Pyrenneee states 
a rumor of a sangnmary engagement between the 
forcee of Mine and Zumalacarregui, in which the 
former was only saved by a vigorous charge from 
being made prisoner. The news of the dismissal 
of the remnant of Whigs from power in England, 
proiluced a panic among the Queboites in Mad- 
rid. 

London, Dec. 8. — Two o^eloek, p, m* — ^We re- 
main without any news, and business in the Mo* 
ney market is very limited, and without flnetua. 
tion. Consols being still 93 to 93 1-3 for the Ac- 
count. Exchequer Bills sre 40 41, end India 
Bonds 31 33 premium. 

In the Foreign Market, Dutch Five per Cent, 
etock is 99 1-3 3 8; Two and a Half per Cent. 
53 7.8 54; Belgiao 98 to 13; Russian 106 tu 
1-2 ; Spanish 53 3 4 to 5-4 ; and Portuguese 84 
to 1.4. 




this city wishee to perpetuate, by refosing to 
Island a new South ferry. 

Indun AnriauiTiKS. — On Saturday last, a»yo 
Pawtaeket Chronicle, the bones of an Indian, nad 
eeven guns, four braae kettles and seven b o t d— «f 
spirits, were dug out of a bank to the sonthwnrd «€ 
the Meeting House, near the stone bridge, in l^wvr 
ton. State of Rhode Island, 



SUMMARY. 

Ths CasAToa.-^** Who but the Omnipotent could 
have formed the sun, could have marked out its des. 
tined course, suspended It without support in the 
blue vault, saying, * this be thy station, and this thy 
brilliant seal t* Could any power, save that of the 
filtemal, have created the earth, the moon, and all 
the planets ? these undeviatingly perform their course 
wiihin the orbits be hae prescribed them.** 

LrrTLi Rock, Dec. 3. — 7%e EcUpee of the Saiit 
on Sunday last, was witnessed here in fta fullest 
grandeur. It commenced about halt-past 11 A. M., 
and ended about 30 minutes after 3 P. M.— duration 
about 3 hours and 50 minutes. The obscuration of 
the sun was fully t.>tal for the space of 3 1-3 or 3 
minutes, commencing about 3 minutes betbrc 1 o*clck. 
One large star was visible for more than an hour, 
and we understand several others were seen. The 
weather was perfectly clesr — not a cloud to be seen 
— ^affording a most excellent opportunity of witnosa- 
ing this magnificent phenomenon of nature in all its 
sublimity.— [Arksnsas Gaxette.] 

Oalloniry. — A person advertises in the Daily Ad- 
vertiser, that he has found a lad) 's kid glove, near 
Mrs. Le Csin's, Pearl strset^ and adds, whoever has 
lost the same if as beautiful as Cinderella, may have 
the glove and the hand of the gentleman who found 
jt, it agreeable to her. 

The paeeengers by the Rail Road Cars from Phils, 
delphia, were, it eeems, exposed to much inconve- 
nience on Monday by reason of a deep snow drift in 
the track, which they encountered about four miles 
from Amboy. Unabls to proceed, the passeiigere, in- 
eluding several Indies* remained all night in the Cars, 
and were only relieved by sleighe early on Tuesday 
morning. Why did they not go back? The 
road they had come over was certainly open and the 
engine could have pushed them book if it could not 
have been turned ao as to drag them. There was 
certainly want of proper care and foresight In this 
matter, on the part of the Company's sei:vants. 

Airy emUrprizo in the W—t,r^\ Mr. Kirby, who 
had psrviousiy made two uniucoeeeful attempts to 
*• clear out for the clouds,** in a balloon from Cincin- 
nati, succeeded in his third trial on the 15th inst. and 
actually ascended to a great height — coming down 
afterwarde in perfect eafety, 4und without at all 
iqjuring his balloon. 

IllTKaCOURSB BKTWEBN THB ClTIBS OV NbW YoBK 

AMD BaooKLTN. — U IS estimated that as many as ten 
thoueand persons, with several hundreds of csrriages, 
from coaches to hand-carts, psss daily at the Fulton 
Ferry. The ferriage for a single persoi^ is 4 cents 
— amounting daily for 10,600 persons to 9400. Sup. 
posing 400 vehicles of all aorta and horses to psss 
daily at an avsrage price of 35 cents each, the re- 
ceipt further would be 9100, making $500 perdiem, 
or for the 365 ilays, composing the yesc, the enor- 
mous sum in gross of HI 83,500. The ospitsi which 

produces this enormous return, consists we believe, 
of four steamboats, costing at the outside, we oppre 
bond 910,000 a piece, and the docks, bridges &c. 
valued at §10,000, making §50,000, produce $183,. 
500 subject to deduction for fuel, collectors, crew of 
the bests, repairs &c. 

This is the fruit of moiMpoly,*— and it ie such a 
monopoly as tbis^ that some of this uptown imereft of | 



A HoToe at a Supper Table, — Last evenins, 
after dark, a horee and sleigh came full spend d 
Pearl-stieet, and on arri\ing at Fulton-strent, tkn 
horse sheered a little to the left, and ontnrnd thm 
Refectory under Holt's building, leaving tha nlnssh 
behind. The animal received no injury ; •nd« alt«K 
paying his respects to those who wsre at tablo, ho 
wae unceremoniously '* put out," being considcmd 
an uninvited guest.' 

True Friendohip.-^** The water tiiat flown frma n 
spring does not congeal in wimer ; and those •ovii- 
ments of Iriendship which flow firom the heart, c«a> 
not be frosen by adversity.** 

Great Minde. — '* One of the surest markn of n 
great mind is the confidence with which it knows 
how to inspire others. The frsilties of great men 
form the comfort and delight of fools." 

Steamboat Loat* — On the 11th Inst., thostennAont 
Champlain left St. Louis for Cincinnati. Aboat hnlf 
past 11 o'clock at night, two milee below St. Ge- 
nevieve, she ran foul of a large snag, snd sank, ao 
thst in a few minutes there were three feet water in 
her upper cabin. It is supposed that throe or 
of the passengers were drowned. 



of Ike Pilgrmo.'^Tho annivnmrjr ef 
this ever to be remembered day, wao cdebinied nft 
Plymouth, on Monday. The weather was UAr nnd 
a large number of the respectable inhabitants of tlm 
adjacent towns were present. Among the gneoi^, 
was His Uonor, Lieut. Governor Armsoong. The 
address was delivered by the Rev. Mr. BIngiea ef 
this city, and was an eflfort worthy of the high repu- 
tation of the speaker and of the occasion. A melan 
choly aooident hap| ened in the coorso of the after* 
noon which excited the deepest sympathy for tkn 
venerable sufi*erer. Dr. Thatoher, well known na 
the author of the Revolutionary Journal, was thrown 
down and run over by a vehicle, and injured vary 
eeverely. Being very deaf, he wae not aware oif 
the danger until it was too late to avoid it. ^^e ex- 
tent of the injury could not be ascertained^ ii onoo, 
hut from the advanced age of the Doctor, now 
eighty-two, the most serious appreheneions wore 
entertaimdof the consequences.— [Boiton Atlas.] 

Senamtal Munt/teenee^^-The legistatnre of Indi. 
ana, at ita last session, by joint resolntion, requited 
the governor to ascertain on what terms the hen. 
Jokn Tipton would surrender to the stste the Tip~ 
peeanoe battle ground. The governor applied nc. 
cordingly, and reported to the legislainre^' that Mr. 
Tipton profiers to «* tranrfer H wUkmU charge,*' 

Anecdote. — An innkeeper in England, roqueaied el 
Lord Wellington, to permit him to place hie por* 
tioit over the door of his house, which was hitherie 
known as the sign of the a$o ; his lordship Jisvii^ 
consented, the new sign wss hung up in due form, 
but a knowing one in the ssme line of busiosos 
hoisted the old sign over his door; and the sign of 
thesisbemga well known stopping place* travel- 
lers poured in at the new establishment, to tbe 
great regret snd mortifieation of the Wellington 
hoet, who to prevent utter desertion, wrote under 
the portrait of the noble Duke, **TkU i» tke reai 
Aeo.'' 

A cnrious fact relative to the procnring of otter 
furs is related in an Ohio paper. Improving tbe blot . 
suggested by the fact of the superiority of ''live** 
feathers over thoee plucked from the dead, fowl, we 
are told that a Mr. fiots, of Cambridge, inthatStste, 
hae snoceeded in the experiment <K domesticatihg 
the wild otter, and rendering it a sooreo of profit i^ 
the fur picked from its body. It is added that the 
tame otters yield two crops a year, and that the 

Sualify of the fur is superior in finenese and glofs to 
let taken from the ekin of the dead aninal. Mr. 
E. is going eileneively into the bnatneae of tamlag 
otters, muskrsts, dtc. for their live fur. Hit estt. 
mate of the annnal profit of an otter, at the present 
prieea of furs, is about fourteen dollars. 

An Eartkquake. — The Georgetown, Ohio, Caati. 
gator of the Il4th ultimo, says — A severe shock ofsa. 
esfihqnako was felt at this plaee by n nnnibor ef ons * 
citizens, at abont half pnot one o'cloekt P. M. on last 
Thntsdny. The firat apfonmnee wna durt of a lead 
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^tUBbling noiM, luoet^dedby a traiMiidoui Bhakiiig. 
Th« tarn* wm lelt at MayavUU, Kjft a( aiMHii tho 
same boar of the day. 

Amotker Skipmrtek 0n Lake OiUario, — A correa- 

pondontatPttltaeyville, of the Wayne Sentinel, givea 

•ha followiitgparticiilan relative to the wreck of the 

■ch ooner Geiieral Brook: **The British acbooner 

Oonoral Brook, Cafit. CampboU* iron Preacott, U. C, 

bQaod to Toronto, aeventy tons burthen, laden with 

merchandise, was run ashore about two miles west 

af PttliaeyTille, during a severe gale on Sunday, the 

14ih inat., at about 3 o'clock P. M., but was not die- 

0ovored uni ii 4, when the people of the village ware 

notified and wont to their relief, and in the evening 

■11 on board, seventeen in number, including one 

lamale, were j{ot on shore — but not without much 

basard aftd aome Iroaen limbs. They were all taken 

ii» the house of William Waters, where they received 

•very atteniioii necessary. The greater part of the 

d«ek ipad wis liove overboard before she struck — 

Tlioy wars on the lake about 15 hours after the 

•lorm bad become extremely severe, the wind blow. 

ins from the northward, accompanied with snow. — 

Ttoa cold was intense. Considerable of thj^ remain. 

tag cargo was got on shores, whi^yaMTmch da. 

■Mgod, but much yet on boi&d WMflHh^ly lost, 

u being on board. The lo^i^ at bes^RIl be very 

grant, thongk it is said the gOilds are insured. Much 

credit ia due to those who aided in relieving the aul^ 

fisrers from their disuesscd cottdition.'*-^08wego 

Patriot.] 

The pride of woman has an hypocrisy which can 
deceive the most penetrating, and shame the most 
astute. 

When we ezperieneo neither candor nor justice In 
Mankind, it almost drives us in despair to suppresss 
•Tity generous emotion, and to exist in a state of 
carelessness, hardness, forgetfulness, and self.induU 
goace. 

FrmUrmd Osnerosa^.— The late Mr. Grawshay, 
in the testamentary disposal of his property, be- 
queathed the bulk of his immensa fortune to three 
sons and one of hie daughters, almost entirely over. 
looking his othor daughter, Mrs. Frederick Wood. — 
Tlie three brothers aad the sister of that lady, with 
a fraternal aliectioa which does them the highest 
honor, have within the laat week, each preaonted 
her with 5,000i ; which, with the sum of 90,000i.ori. 
giaally preseu.ed to her by her father, makes her 
Jortane equal to 40,0001. 

.Thb Wipe or LAirATrrra.— The following is taken 

fromthat portion of Mr. Everevfs beautiful tribute 

10 the msmory of this friend of America, and cham- 

piooof liberal prineipias» athiek nIaMe to the ai. 

toiupt of his wile to efieet his liberation from the 

dunf^eonsof Olrouts : 

Relieved from anxiety on account of bar eon, 
the wife of Lafayette was resolvedt with her dangh* 
tars, to share his captivity. Just escaped from the 
dungeons of Robespierre, she hastened to plunge 
iuto those of the German Emperor. This admira- 
ble lady who, in the morning of life had aent her 
youthful hero from her side to fight the battle of 
coastitutional freedom beneath the guidance of 
Washington, now goas to immure herself withm 
Ike gloomy cells of Olmutx. Bom, brought up, ac« 
eustomed to all that waa refined, luxurious and ele. 
gant, ahe goes to abut herself up in the poisonous 
wants of his dungeon— 4o partake bis wretched 
fiire ) to share his daily repeated insults ; to breathe 
•a atmoarhere so noxious and intolerable, that the 
gaolers, who bring them their daily food, are com- 
pelted to cover their faces as they enter their 
celU. 

Landing at Allonaon the 9th of September, 1795, 
•ka prooooded with an American passport, under 
the family name of her huaband (Motiar,) to Vienna. 
Having arrived ia that city, ahe obcamadt through 
the eompaaaionato officea of Coiut Rosenberg, an 
uitarviaw with the Emperor. Francis If, is not a 
emsl man. At the the mo of twenty. five he baa 
lot yet boon hardened by loag training in the achool 
ef sttte poUoy. He is a husband and a father. The 
haraic wifoof Lafayette, with her daughtera, isad- 
nittsd to his presence. She demande only to ahare 
htr huaband*s prison, but she emplores the Empe- 
ror to reeiore lo liberty, the father of her children. 
— ** He waa indeed. Sire* an oiBcer in the armiee of 
lapeblicaa Ameriaa ; bat it waa at a time when the 
ianihter of Maria Therese waa foremoat in his 
inisa. He was indeed a leader of the French 
fiVoliMioai bat not in its eserciaea, not in tta 
ttiaea : aad it wm owing to him aloney that on tbe 



dreadful 5th of October, Marie Antoinette. and her 
soa had not been torn to pieces by the blood thira. 
ty populace of Paris. He is not the prisoner of 
your justice, nor your arms ; but was thrown by 
misfortune into your power, when he fled before the 
same monster of blood and crime, who brought the 
king and queen to tho scaffold. Three of my fami- 
ly have periahed on ihe same aoaffold, my aged 
grand.parent, my mother, and my sisfer. Will the 
Emperor of Germany cloae the dark catalogue, and 
doom my huaband to a dungeon worse than death 7 — 
Restore him, Sire, not to his army, to his power, to 
his influence, but to his shattered health, his ruined 
fortunes, — to the affection of his fellow citizens in 
Ameries, where be is content to close his career, — 
to his wife and children.** 

The emperor is a humane man. He hears, con. 
sidera, reasons, hesitates ; — tells her his hands are 
tied by reasons of state, and permits ber to shut her- 
self up, with her daughters, in the cells of Olmutx ! 
There her health soon fails ; she asks to be permit 
ted lo PMs a moatb at Vienna Co reoruit it, and i# 
answered that she may leave the priaoo whenever ahe 
pleases ; but if she leaves it, is never again to re 
turn. On this condition, she rejects the indulgence 
with disdain, and preparea hersell to sink, under 
the elow poison of an afieeted atmosphere, by her 
husband'a side. But her brave heart— fit partner for 
a bertfft-bore her through tlie trial ; — though the 
hand of death was upon her. She prolonged a fee 
ble existence of ten years, after their release from 
captivity but never recovered the effeeta of this 
merciless imprisonment. 

[F m Dr. LUber*9 Lettera fnm America to a Otn. 

Itanea m Oermaaif.] 

1 atways have conaidered Mahomed very impolitic 
forcenying women a soul, and the Andalusians ought 
to DC ashamed to this day, that their forefathers, the 
gentlemen of Gades, according to Strabo, prohibited 
women from entering their temple of Hercules. Bui 
1 really wishjadies would keep out of the way where 
they are not in their sphere. I would say, ** Don't 
shew this paaaage to the ladies of your family*" did 
tbsy not know already my opinion on thia poim, and, 
moreover, that it originatea from my great vene- 
ration of the sex. * 

A poor fellow of a traveller wantat for instance^ to 
hear the great men of the nation " talk.** He goes 
to Waahington ; ^ oleven o'clock, the morning after 
his arrival, he proceeds to the Senate, though its bu- 
siness only begins by twelve o'clock. He thinks he 
has seoured a aeat. But by that time ladies begin 
to drop in ; presently they seise upon all the aeats. 
Very well, allow tne poor fellow but a fair $tami^ 
but no, he is obliged to sqaeese himself in a comer, 
pressed in from all sides ; mercy ye gentle souls, 
allow him but a free passage from his ear to the de- 
baters, and treat the rest of hie body as though it 
wore a bale of cotton under the hydraulic press ! 
The prayer is said ; he stretchee his neck like a tnr. 
tie, and turns bis eyes away, in order to bring his ear 
the better into a position that it may catch a sound, 
which Echo, more merciftil than the ladies, may 
throw into it. His twisted neek begine to ache ; his 
eyes are closed, he thinks *'iiow tor the treat,** 
when, unhappily, some officer of the Senate taps him 
on the shoulder : *' Sir, there are ladies coming,** 
at tae eame tinm, ahuflliag aad iiuahing chairs over 
the heada of innoeeot liatenera and oonatituenis, 
crammed in like the camomile flowers of the Shaking 
Quakers ; but they have nothing to do here, itseemt. 
At last, the officer succeeds in working a paasage, 
and lo ! aa if a canal of bonneta, feathera, and veils, 
bad broken tbrought in they ruah ; there ia ao use in 
resistance ** when thia element breaka through.**— 
Without a single '* X beg your pardon,** or betraying 
the least soriow at disturbing you, the ladies drive 
the poor inan out of his laat retreat ; ** out with you, 
badger, out with you !** he must needs give wayi the 
contrary would be rude ; and — manes hlanea§ ao 
o/smfsn. * The pOor man who haa come, aay five 
hundred niiloa> to hear the Senate, ia atanding, by 
thia time near the door, with a longing look towMd 
the Preeident, if ho naa found an opportunity to turn 
his head back again ; and now the liebates begin, but, 
alaa ! the ladies, alao, begin, and our unlucky trav. 
eller retires, all he haa heard of the Senate having 
been a lisi'iog from sweet lips, directed, perchance, 
to a polite Senator himself. I truly snd sincerely 
thinki that legislative halla are, generally speaking, 
not plaeea piecisely calculated for ladiee, for many 
and, I luunbly think, very weighty reaaona. 

Taken all b all, it aeema to me, that woman, in 

the best times o^the Roman republic, had a poattion 

in aoeiety aa near to what ahe ought to have, as at 

any other period of the world* and with any nation. 

uTbaa nuwh ia oenaim that the biatory of jio people 



haa recorded ao many adorable examplea of female 
virtue aad elovatieo of aoil, aa tho hiin«y of •* bet- 
ter Romff.** But Lttcretia, Valeria, Veinria, Volum- 
nia, Cornelia, Ponia, and the late and noble Aria, 
never went to the Senate-house. I know full well 
that oar ao^^ety, reating on dtflerent prineiplea from 
that of ancient Rome— witness our refinement, our 
industry, our generally diffused system of educa- 
tion, our social intercourse, which has grown out 
of a natural transformation of that of the chivalric 
times, of which, nevertheless, many elements have 
paaaed over as integrant parts of the new order of 
things, — has different demands, and requires differ- 
ent positions in the members composing it ; yet much 
is ever to be leamedt from whatever once was great. 
Whfbnot have, in the good old atyle of the early 
'church, a box with lattice work, of some seats for 
a few matrons ; but aa' to giving up the whole place, 
left for humble listeners, to yoimg ladies ol sixteen, 
and seventeen, who turn the senate house into a 
lounging place ; it is, permit me to say it with a bow, 
which craves indulgence, imfair. Now, if a law 
were passed that no lady under twemy five years 
should be admitted, I bet my life the whole difficul- 
ty would be .removed. The Engliah, as yet the 
great maater* of what I a*ould call parUameatary 
management, in whieh we are the next best, but the 
French, to no little injury of their whole scheme of 
liberty, are totally deficient, do not admit ladies, ex- 
cept on some particular occasions, in the gallery of 
the house of lorda. 

Suppose, the same disappointed man,- whom we 
have seen swimming, without success, against the 
current in the senete-house, is desirous of hearing an 
oration on some politital aubject, to be delitered in a 
public hall or church. He starts early, to be certain 
of a place, but, oh Jove, protector of the strangers ! 
when he arrivea, all aeats, below and in the first* 
rarik above, are already taken by the ladies, whose 
pretty heads are in aa quick motion as their fana^ 
which gives to the whole scene the appearance of 
an agitated aea between breakers.' But the stranger 
espies a yet empty space ; to this he directs his 
courae ; it is difficult, and may eost hkm a flap of hie 
eoat,but never mind, be is anxoua to hear the oiaior 
of the day. He penetrates at lengtli, to the spot 
where he expects to rest in peace. ** Sir,'* says, 
very politely, a man with a short stick in his hand, 
** these seate are reaervcd for the gentlemen who 
form the |iossession.* Confound it, internally ex 
claims the disappointed man, and makes his exit*— 
I remember, I was once unable, on occaaion of the 
delivery of a Latin oration at a publie commence- 
ment of some college, to penetrate a crowd of la. 
diea, compoaed, almost without .exception, not of 
mothers, but of young fashionables. I am reeol- 
ved to do my best to get np a Peitte atUuladiee* 
\ikroaging''poor'-men^uU^ f eeer y •ekanee-of-'mnng'' 
anf~ikmg^acietff, and biive branches estabiiahed 
all over our Union. If 1 am made preeident. Pit 
certainly use my influence to get Mr. Stuart elected 
an honorary and corresponding meinber. 

Tat Navjbs or FaaaoK axd Enolamii. ^Wo gave 
the other day, from an offieaal French jourKal of laat 
year, an account of the French Navy. We now 
tranalate from the eame periodical for January of this 
year, a comparative atatement of the I'lagltsb aad 
French Navy, as to the number of chips and offi- 
cers :— 

Cesi^risea bettteen tke Nawf of Framee and Eng* 
tend.— According to official documents, the officers 
of the Engliah Navy are, 44 Admirals, 6*2 Vice Ad- 
mirals, 64 Rear Admirals, 43 Rear Admirale on 
half pay, 786 Captains, 877 Commanderj, 979 Lieu- 
tenant Commanders, 3179 Lieutenants, 487 Masters, 
625 Quarter Masters. 1088 Medical t tfficer^, 63 
Chaplains. 

There are 22 shifM of 100 guns an 1 over, 99 
aeventy-four gun ships snd ovary 104 frigatea of and 
above 43 gunst 3d steam veasels, and 310 abipe 
ranging from 40 to 36 guna — in all 557 vassals. 

The officers of the French Navy are, .*! Admirals^ 
13 Vice Admirals, 33 Rear Admirah^ /O Captaina 
of line of battle ahips, 70 Captains of frigatea, 90 
Captains ol corvettes, 450 Ueotenaata of lino of bat. 
tie ships. 550 do of frigates, 315 Medical Officere, 
13,500 Masters, Seamen, and boys. 

There are 40 line of battle ehipe of from 74 to 80 
guns, 53 frigates of Ist* Sdt and 3d rate, 95 cor- 
vettest 17 steam ships, 300 brigs, aeboonera, gaa 
boata, &c. 

England, with three timea aa many ahips and off* 
eers as we, aaanda only 15K5 millioaa of tenea an. 
nually, [95 millioaa dollaral on ita Navy. Onra ooata 
70 mllUona franea, [14 miltioaa doUara.] 
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Pat' TO Navt OpricBK8.-^The House of Repre- 
•entativos \yM boon for some time engaged on, and 
has finally, jidopiod in qomniittee, a bill for raiaing, aa 
is moat juM and proper, the pay oftbe Navy* 

The Journal of Commerce gives the following as 

ihe exact provisions of the b' 11, as rejiorteJ to tke 
H^use hy thi Committee of the WhoU* It is to go 
into operation from the date of its passage : 

Tke Semor Caplaiif, — The bill providea that the 
Senior Captain ahall receive, at all times when in 
aervice, 94500. When on leave of absence or waiu 
ing orders, $3500. 

AU other Ceirfatoe— When commanding aquadroae 
or coast stations, and when acuog aa Navy Commis. 
aionert, 94500. When commanding Navy Yards 
' I400& When on other duty, $3750. When on leave 
of absence or waiting orders, ||3000. 

Mutters Commandant* — Oa sea aervice, $3500; 
on other dniy, $S000; waiting orders, 9^600. 

ZdeutetMHte. — Comnumdiog, $1800; on other du- 
l|L 9150Q; waiting orders, $1900. 

AJuiotoMt Surgeeno^ — Waiting orders, $.650; at 
ssa, $950. After passing, and found qaali&ed for 
pronation to Surgeo i, |i^^0 ; at sea, 1^1200 ; ata. 
tiooed at NaTj yarda, hospitals, rendezvous, and re. 
ceiving ships, ji^950. Alter being paseed, and ata- 
tioned as above, ||1350. 

Swrgeone, — First five years after date of «ommis. 
aion, 91000; second do, $1200; third do, $1400; 
iburtk do, §1600 ; afterwards, §1800. An increase 
of oae-fourth on those rates, when under orders for 
duiy, at Navy yards, receiving vessels, lendesvous, 
or naval hospitals ; an increasa of one.third when or- 
dsrsd to any veesel for sea aervice ; an increase of 
ons-half, vrben ordered as fleet surgeon*; and three 
fourths, when appointed to perform the dntiea of 
Surgeon General. When attached to vessels for 
aerTice» or at Navy yarda, $1400; when on leave of 
absence or wailing orders, ||900. 

CAspiaifis.*— When attached to vessels for sea ser- 
•vice or at navy ya^ds, 91300. On leave of ah. 
aence or waiting orders, $800. 

Profeeom of Mathematie9.-^When attached to ves. 
sels ^ sea service, or in a yard, $1300. 

SoereUuriee* — To commandere of squadrons when 
commanding in chief, ^^^O* <lo. when not command- 
ing in chief, ^900. 

SmUing Maetere, — 0( a ship of the line for sea ser- 
vice, $1100; gn other duty, $1000; on leave of ob. 
sencs, or waiting ordera, %1S0' 

Second Maetere, — Attached to vessels for sea aer- 
viee, $750; on other duty, $500; on leave of absence 
or waiting orders, $400. 

Pm^oed Midehipmen. — Attached to vessels for sea 
aervice, 600; on other duty, #500; en leave of ab- 
aence, or wailing orders, §400. 

Warranted Maetert? Matee, — Attached to vessels 
for sea aervice, or at navy yards, $450; on leave of 
absence, or waiting orders, $300. 

lfi^il|Mfi««.—* Attached to vessels for sea service, 
9400; on other duty, ^^^t <»> leave of absence, or 
waitin;! orders, $300. 

Clerk8.—0( a yard, $900; flrst Clerk to a Com. 
mandantofa Navy Yard, $900; second do., $750; 
ctsrk to cnoMnandera of squsdrons, captaina uf fleets, 
Slid commanders of veseels,$500. 

Hesistesiss, Cfunnertt Sailmakere, Carpenters, — 
Of s ship of the line for sea service, $750 ; of a fri- 
gate fordo. 9^00; when on other duty, ||500; 
when on leave of absence, or waiting orders, $360. 

Cfeneral Provisione, 

Officers temporarily performing duties delonging 
to those of a higher grade, shall receive the compen 
aation allowed to such gtade, while actually so em- 

ployed. 

No offiCGr shall be put on furlough except at h\if 
own rrqucMt: and oil officers po on lurluu|rh, shall 
receive iwo thirds of the pay allotted to leave of ab. 
sence. 

An Aasistant Surgeon, having been absent on 
dttty when others of his date were examined, shall, 
if not rejected at a subsequent examination, be 
entitled to the same rank with them ; and if from 
any cause his relative rank cannot be assigned to 
him, he will retain his original position on ihe re- 
gister. 

Only one rstion per day allowed to any officer 
when attached to vessels for sea service. 
' The compensation above specified, shall be in full 
foicpay and subsistence, and for all allowances in lieu 
of cabin fiimiture to commanders of vessels and 
•qoadrotts. and for all allowances to officers attached 
to Navy Yards, or employed on any shore duty, ex- 
sept for detention and employment on-special ser- 
vies, for hones rent or chsmber mor ey where qnsriers 
#r paUie sscomwodstjoos srs not providsd, and for 



travel under orders, fur which 16 cents per mile shall 
be allowed. 

From the pay of coiimiission and warrant officers, 
hereafter to become due, the Secretary of ihe Treaa. 
ury is directed to deduct 3 per cent, and to pay the 
same to the Secretary of the Navy and the Navy 
Commissioners, as a fund, in connexion with other 
monies, for the relief of the widows, children, wid- 
owed mothers and unmarried sisters of said eommia. 
sion and warrant officers. 

The distribution of prize money to the officers, 
seamen, and marines of the Navy, shall hereafter be 
in proportion to the pay of such officers, seamen and 
marines, respectively. 

The Cause of Tbmpbsance is the cause of all ; 
for the curse of Inemperance falls with its withering 
blight, in some way, more or leas, npon all. It is, 
therefoie, with unfetgned satiaiastion, we give place 
to the following notice, handed to us for publication, 
by the President of the New York State Temperance 
Society. Of the meritorious character of this gen- 
tleman, of his.uasiring zeal and virtnotteenthnsiasm 
in ibe great cause to which he las dedicated him- 
aelf, this is not the place to speak at large; but wo 
could not inaert the notice of such a result, as is an* 
nounced below, without aome allusioii to the in. 
dividual through whose instrumentality it was effec- 
ted s — 

The following gentlemen have agreed to contri 
bute the sums set opposite to their respective names, 
towards the support of the Press, the efficient agent 
under Divine Providence, in the great cause of Tem- 
perance. The Execuiive Committee take thia mode 
of tendering their heartfelt thanks to the gentlemen 
who have thus so generously and eo liberally come 
forward in aid of this noble cause : — 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, Albany, 91*000 

Henry D wight, Geneva, - - • 1,000 

A. Champion, Rochester, - • 1,000 

IS. Corning, Albany, . - - 1,000 

Samoel Ward, New York, . • 1,000 

Brown, Brothers dD Co., do., - 1,000 

Peter Remsen, do., • 1,000 

Boorroan it Johnston, do., 1,000 

John Jacob Aeior, do., - - 1,000 

P. G. Stnyveaaot, do., . 1,000 

J. W. Leavttt, do., • 1,000 

Gharlee Hoyt, Brooklyn, - - 1,000 

Anson Blake, New York, 1,000 

A Friend, - - - - l.OOO 

E. C. Delavan, Albany. 1.000 

$15,000 
The leading object, aa we undsratsnd, of thia 

munificent subscription, is to enable the friends of 

Temperance to diaseminate more and more widely 

through the land their admirable exhortations snd re. 

bukes. 

Columbia Collbob, S.C. — Govsrnor MeD^fisf in 
his Messsge to the Legislature, thos refers to this 
College, of which it will be remembered the noted 
Dr. Cooper was the President, and the afi*aira of 
which had been cloaely inveatigated by the Board 
of Trustees : 

** This investigation haa reaulted in a moat tho. 
rough conviction, founded npon infortMation derived 
from authentic sources in svery quarter of the State, 
ihat the Faculty of the College have become so gene- 
rslly obnoxious to onr fellow-citisens, on the score of 
the supposed religious heresies of some of th«m, 
intl of the relaxation of moral and general disciplini', 
tiiid have so irrevocably lost the public confidence a;* 
suitable persons to guard the morals and mould the 
opiaioBB of the rifting generation, as to render a ra- 
disai reform snd thorough reorganization sf the in* 
etrtution, a measure of indiapensable necessity, and 
the only praeticable meane of reviving its prosperity 
and extending, ite usefulness.** 

As the first step, they have invited all the membera 

of the Faculty to resign — and iheae have promptly 

complied with their request. They have proceeded 

(o fill the vacancies, and appointed the four following 

Professors: — 1st. ** Mr. Dew, now a Professor in 

the College of William and Mary, is Virginia, has 

been elected Profeasor of Polalical Economy and 

Hiaiory." 3d. <*Mr. Cogswell, of Msasaslissstts, 

who hsa been for msny years known to some of the 

msmbsrs of ihs Board, at ths head of an sminsatlyl 



sucesaaful institution in that State* has bsen 
Professor of Greek and Roman Literature!. 
" Mr. Davies, now and for many yeara 
aa the Profeaeof of Mathematica in the 




Academy, haa bsen elected Profsseor of Maibosissr 

tics, Mechanical Philosophy and Astronomy.** 4ck. 

** Professor Nott, whose scholarship and devotii 

the College, sre well know to ua all, haa 

elected Profeaaor of Logio and Belles Letrrea.** — 

The Governor asks for 9S0,000 to repair the baiSd- 

ings, 6lc. 

[Prom the Salem OazeUe of Fridmf^j 
We observe, in a perusal of ths dsbstss in tlss 
French Chamber of Deputies, that it sppssrad to bm 
agreed on all sides, that as under our saharffo laev 
no American vessel could lawfully oavigats ^km • 
ail those who were found on k were lisdani 
British account, and were lawful prtxtf. under 
French decrees. Some of the Aassrioaa sdhon. w« 
perceivOf^UiD^tbe su^e error. The fsst, howswer* 
was othsJ^HoPHi't tbF'time the embargo w«s Imad, 
a great nJHHr of our Tessela were al sea engsg^ed 
in their usual commefee ; many ot thssi on 
voyagea^ Their absence, eepsoially as no 
notice could be given to them, wss strictly 
ble under the law ; and aa no obligation waf . 
ed on them by tie law to return, they committed, 
offence by remaining abroad. Other Yes^els incon. 
siderable in number, lef^ the United States, in viola- 
lion of the law. The latter committed an otfence 
against their country, but none agaioei Ibrsign po«r. 
ers. They were not disfranchised by ths set. 'i'li^ir 
were entitled to ihe protection, of their govsiiinisAf « 
and it had a right to inflict on thsm the psiudty to 
which their conduct had exposed them. The govern- 
ment of France could withdraw them from neither 
of theas cisimoi 

Rather Cool, — Tho thermometer at Baatport oa 
Mondoy morning last, stood at 13 degrees below ze- 
ro, and at Calais, at 18 below. 

Duke of Neweaetle* — A poor fisllow having with 
difficulty procured an aadieaes of ths lata Wkm oT 
Newcastle, told hia grace hs same to solieit fnim 
him aomething by way of sappoit, and as tlisy wevs 
ol the asms family, being both deaeendams from Ad. 
am, he hoped he ahould not be refssedi Surely not, 
said the Duke, there is a penny for you, and if all the 
rest of your relations give yon as much, ydu*ll be a 
richer man than I 



Irith Biography. — An Irish writer thus conclndes 
a biography i^** This extraordinary man haa left no 
children behind him, except his brUker who wankUL 
ed at the aame time.** 



THE FALLEN LEAYBS.— Bv tnt How. Haa. Noaron. 

We sued among tbeVUfen leaves, 

Youn( chtldreii at our slay— 
AnSfaiigo fo see tlie yeliow lUngi 

Go riMtiliig on ibK\r way ; 
Right merrily We tiuUt tliem dowa, 

Tbe«utBaih winds .itad we; 
Nor paiite to fsae wbero seow^dftfta Us, 

Or *s»beams f lid the tree. 
Wlih dauelnf feet w« leap akmg 

Where Wf iher'd bought kre atruWa: 
Nor paat aer fatuffteheoksour song— 

7%e pment la our own. 

We atand amoag ttie faJlan leavoa 

In yoatb*tf enchaniod apnng — 
Wtien Hope (who wrariei at cbe (sal) 

Pltot aproad-i ber eaale wtng. 
We tread with atoM of oouacloua acreiigth 

Beneath the Iranem trees. 
And the color kindles In oorehefk 

A* blows tbp *i Inter breeze ; 
While, gasina towards tliecotdgrey aliy, 

Clouiled witlihiiow tind min. 
We wi«li itie oltl year all part by, 

Aud the young spring come again. 

Wa stmid among the raliea ieavca 

In manbood'a haeghly priaie-- 
When flrstoar pausing oearta begin 

'fo love * the olden time;** 
A nd, as we gaae, wn aigh to think • 

How nuuiy a yamr haili passed . 
Since *neath ihoae cuM and faded uses 

Our footsfcpe wandf red last; 
And old eompaninna—now pen haace 

Eauaaged, forgot, or dread^ 
Come round as, ns those autumn leaves 

Are crushM beneath our irood. 

We stand among the fallen leaves 

In odr Msn aetumn dny— 
And, lon'riag on with fbeblo sisps, 

Puraue our chetvless way 
We look not back— too long mo 

llaih all we luvett been lost; 
Ner forwaid'-for We may net livn 

T<» see ou r aa w hope eroaa'd: 
But on we go— toe suu*s fhint beam 

A feeble war nth Imparta— 
Childhood wtihoot lia Joy reiH 

'iHs prcMul flUs ear hserls ! 
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A im l>f6VlpBPL NUMBER if n^fiStii. It contains 
Jua<« Vftld'inii^ Ad^MW iM)lbi« tt)^ AuMirteaii ftMiuMtt, vcr 
b%-|m.curr«9Ciel by litiu««|f; a jw|t>leneiu«l kccouutoi urtl- 
cl«f tt^h^Vlteii ^ tlM rar«. uu4 »||rii«A yiiricty 9f luterwUng 
•cieiitlAc tntehlfeiice, iMMh AwerlcAn'Cad jfiuropeAii. 

7%s MeekoMies* JUg*tili» a»€ HitguUtr of /nvsMiont mmd 
Immrm9€meMU U paWlfltlid by tli« Pri>i»rie«Jlw, D. K. Hinor 4. 
J. B. Chalus* at No. 35 Vvalt-sireet, N«w York : in wecJUf 

«• 3t| cMtk-^n Yoliidieidf IMHim^,' hvdoMboiitdiu « #l.t5 
mt93 p» «iiainB,.iii «iia4iide.-<JiUkM Kmwic, (thrmerly 
. cieior «il' tlM IjOndoR M«cluuiict' Maf ;»siiie,) Edflur. 
TTm lUbwuiig enoumiiNMon Ui« IMjecHAifica* JUdkOA 

SINK AWP ilsaiSTKR OV IlfVSlfTIOfia ANDlKriU»VKllXHTa« 

mva Mifteotedifran hhiit udiftn, fnim nemfnimRt pnUish- 
•d- in every Moiiou of the Unkm » 
> <- No t«eiMptal»)e mechiflic wlio fteb the least inloreet m 
the mannoU ntapi^veniehta of the age, ahqiild be without 
this, or wkne lOMSularpiiiiSxctttMia^ RtgiUer. 

U oqght to fioifita way into the hocbe of every artian, 
and no doecliifeiuc who desiroi to keep pace with the vari- 
ola improvenieiita of the dar, Will be withoot it. — Oenaia 

T&re ia no periodioal m tluA oouotrr which more de- 
■errea the patitmege of the mechanic than thia« and which 
wUl better r^y -him fiw the eipeivie iacnrfed and the 
tuna apaoi in lU permal Flimgm OmztUe, 

It oontainb inofrmatian on alino4 every aakyect connect 
od wilh- Huee iMiweajtrnd a fagiaterofiiiventioM and ' 
pgpvemwita.— Jfoirimii CkatUe. 

MILL DAM FOUNDRY FOB SALE, 

9^ Tbe PjM^firkrion of the Mill Oam Foundry oiler for nie 
•r leaae, tlM^ well lciii>wu oilabllahaiemf Miuated una mite 
~ ffoai Bonioa. The laiprovt»a«iiit con»i« uf 

No. 1. itft^f Jfymae, 50 feet by 3U l«et. coatalnlng all the 
nacaatary OMJeliiBery for making boilera ror Loctmittivt and 
ocbar fleaai BHlnes. 

No. 8. AaeknntJk't Sktp, 50 feet by 30, fitted with erasM for 
heavy wark. 

No. 3. t9t0m0ti9* Jl0UMy 54 feet by 35, used for putting to 
LonMioUro Baglinsa. Several of the best Euglnaa In 
{^ tbe United tftaten have been put in tills e«tabtlsh 




M<k<l. A three story brl«k buiiaiing, covered arlih slate, 130 
Ihet ay 46, coataining two water^Mfheek. equal to 49 tooiae 
aower; Machiae dimp, IIO«d wftft TaUHw, i^c. ; f altera 8liop ; 
Molllac Mill and Puruaces,. tapabW of n^ing 4 tons of Iron 
per diem, ezclairtve of ocber-arork ; "tb/eeTriti Uaaiaieif, one 
of whkli is very lacg^ : £•< |m fof MawlM Cuffohk rwaaeai 
■MtvM Ify walai^Wheel ; oae very sMperlor 13 horse Steam 
Saglne, wiuci* could be dispeased iTitb ; and a variety of oiber 



If Oh f Aa IroB Fkraadry, 80 leer by 45. whh a superior air 
and two Oupulast Clere oven, uranea, ice. filled for 
largest work. Attached to tli» Foaudry Is a large ware- 
«e, eauaiang Faneraa l&r ike tfaailiiai of Hydraulic 
Pmmss, JaMonwHiva aad aiher fllaaa^ Gbfiaea, Lead Mill 
ftolls, Oearlag, ShaAa, Aevusv Oraies^ *e. *e» Tbesawere 
made »t tbe mo i durable matt.rialai uiider .the direeiAon of a 
very seleutiap aud practical Epgiaeer, aud are supposed to be 
of jf^t value* 

No. 6. A building, 65 foet by 'Jit, containing a large aiaeh of 
cMameys, and Airuacaa, for aiaking Cast Siecl. This building 
Is aifR^^wnt used as d boarding-house, aud can arxommodate 
a lar||e number of ama. 

ttOii. A rai^e of buildingi, 300 feet king by 30, containing 
souathag room, several store luoms, a Brass Foundry, room tor 
cleaafng eastinga, « large loft for storing patterns, stable for two 
horses, Ice. lee. ^ 

The dllHtvt eatiMhhmeat beln^oii iVIc Water, presents greater 
advantages fur soam kinds of buslues4 than any oiber In tlie 
UaHed Smea. Ooist and Tmn can be carried from vessels la 
the harbors of Besfoa, to the wharf in front of the Factory, at 
8S to 30 seuis pdr ton. Home of the largest Jobs of Iron work 
baf«*b>^U dompleteil at this estabiishmect ; amoag others, the 
greal chain and lift pumpa for flreeiag the Dry Dock at the Navy 
YaiiOharleston. 

The Mftoatton fiir Railroad work la exeellent, being in tbe 

afeformed by the crossing of the frovldeuce and Vvorcester 
h>oads. The Locomotive ** Yankee,'* now ruoitinr on the 
laMerfoai, andihe "Jonathan,** purchased ty the mate of 
Penacylvania, were bolft at these worki. With the Patterns 
aad!9l«eblae^'liew ht the premises, 13 LocomoUvM and as 
maqrtenderr, benldes a great quantity of ears and waggons, 
could be made per anpum. 
For lenne, apply to 

THUS. J. ACKLBT.Tieas'. kc, BoMon, or to 
mOBKBT EAL8TON, Jr., Phlladelpbia. 
" lUM. 



PATMMT HAKKl&RBD MUIW. M»ATt AMD 



K^ Aailroad Bplhee of every descnpclim required, made ai 
ibe Albaay Bpike Factory. 

Oafkea maae at the «bpvc Factory are roeommemled to the 
puMK M auperior to any thing ol the kind now in use. 

fillip and Bom fiplkes maile full sixo under the bead, so as 
Be( 10 ailoiii water* 

Orders may be addreased to Messrs. £RA8TUfi CORNING 
k CC Albany, or to THOMAS TURNER, ai the Factory, 
7.T. sepLlfi- 1 y 



Ttyy,V 



CfTOWNSaSHD * DURFIUBf of Palmyra, Mamt 
fvtiiHrt ^ Railroad Bape, having removed their eaublish 
■cbiio HhdsoQ« under the name ol Duxfte^ Niajf li Co. offer to 
•upplTRopeor any required length (wlihont spike) for In- 
cUiifM plates of Rkilroads at the shortest notice, and deliver 
ibep^ln any of the principal cities in the United States. As to 
tke'qoiil^ei Rope, the public are referred to J. B. Jervls, Rag, 
M.«1i.R. R. CO., Albany ; or James Archibald, Engineer 
Heibtob and Delaware Canal and Railroad Compauy, Cai boo 
dall, Uxeme county, Pennsylvania. 

Kiid«)n,Coludibia county. New- York, { 

January 99, 18». I 

^.^■■—^-^111 ■ ■ ' ■ 

■U&irE^ORS* INSTRUIIBHTS. 

I^Cbnpaaaes ot various slaes and of superior quality 
vmv&ted. 

UNlhigiMtnimaMa, lar|!i and small ofses, with high mag- 
ailJKWpvwars with ^aasea made by Troughton, togeiber wKh 
altimasiortaiem of Soglnettring Instruments, manufactured 
ltd aiMby E . fcO. W. BLUNT, IM Water siraei, 

Jll R ^corner of Maidtalaae. 



T RAILROAD AND CANAL MAP. 

ma kmg proallsed Map is now ready for thoae who Wkifa 
It. Its tlae Is ^ by 4U Incliea. It Is put op in a convenient pec- 
ket form, lu toorocco eovers, and accompDAWd by over 70 page* 
of Itilier pra«, giving a cuacise deaoriptloN of, or refereace lo, 
each Road and Caual delineated on the Map. It wlllalso be put 
up ta JHkrMs Pajrsr cover*, io asio be fbvwaidad by aiail to an v 
part of ihu country ; the postage of which, caanut exeeud 44, 
and urobnbly not 3i5 wiStk. to any nart of tbe county. 

PuMbihid at as Watt slieet, H. Y , by • ^,,,„ 
AlStf D. K. MINOR A J. E. CHALLIS. 



H AGENTS FOR NRW PUBLICATIONS. 

BNRY O. WOOUIiULL, of Wheatland, Monroe coau 
ty, New York, U agent for the fbllowlng Publlcatfcnis *. 

The N4w York American Dally,- at «lO.00—lVh Weekly, at 
•5.60— Semi-Weekly, at $4.00 in advance. 
Tlie American Railrcad Journal, Weekly, at 19.00 per aa 

nuBi 
The Mechsanlcs* Magaslae, two volumes a year, at 13.00 pm 

aanum. . .. ^ 

The auarterly Journal of Agriculture and Moebaalcs, at 
^.00 per annum, or f 1.35 per uumber. 

The Family BlagaataM,4lfi pages a year, at #1 90 hi advance. 

The Monthly Repository and Library of BntertainlngXnpw- 
ledge, of 36 iMges a month, at Rl 00 in advmice, now in the 
5ui vpluipe, Dound volumes f 1-35 

The Ladhs* CompaaioM, of 54 pages a nmath, at RS.QO \m 
annum, in fidvaaee. 

Tbe ilochester (3em, at f 1.50 la advance. 

All Commuulcationa addressed tome, at Wheatland, Moaroe 
county, will be pfomptly aitendt d to. September 19. 1884. 




ALBANY SEED STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RB- 

posrroBY. 

Thesubaerlber having reeomed the charge ofilio 
above esubllehmeat, Is now enabled to furnish tra- 
demeadothen with FRE8B OARDFJf SEEDS, 
np<»n very favorable terms, and of tbe growth of 

. IW, warra«(«d of the best quality. 

l*he greateai care and attention has been bestowed upoa the 
growing and savlngof Seeds, and none wlU be soldatOiis emah> 
llthmeut excepting those raised expressly for it. and by expeirl> 
eacedseedteien; aad those klads Imported whichcaanot be rais- 
ed to perfection in this country; these are from the beat houeea 
in Europe, and may be relied upoa aa genuine. 

It is earnestly requested whenever there an, any falluresbeia 
after, they should be repreeented to the subscriber; not that Itis 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circumaunees, but 
thatsatfefaetioa may bereadered and perfbctlon approximated. 

Also— French Lncern, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
Seed. genuine .MangelWurtzel, Yellow Locust, Rule Baga,attd 
Field Tiiruip Seeds, well worth the attention of pKnura. 
• W. THORBURN, 

347 N. Market at. {opposite Post Odice. 

{^ Catatogues may be had at tbe Store; if sent for by mall 
u^ll be forwarded gratis. Ordem solicited early, as tbe better 
nstiee can be done in the execution. 

^^* Mr. Tliorburn Is also Agent forthefollowingpublleatioRs 
lo wit:— Naw Yoax FAaaaa and American Oardeaer*s Mar 
aaine ; MK6B4kics*MAaAaiNB and Register of loveatioBS and 
Improveamaia ; AmnioAM Raiuioad JooaaAa aad Advocate 
of I ntemal Improvements : and the Naw- Yoas AiiaaiCAa»/>e*- 
If^Tri- ir»*klf,»n4 SemulTeekif: either or M of which may be 
seen and obulned by ihoifi who wish them, by ealUng at 347 
JforU JUariul etrsst, Alkmmf, ^ o^ 

TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

^*r 1*hc subscriber havlngerected extensive machinery for 
the manufacture of the Iron Work for Railroad Cars, midhav 
Ing made erraageaients with Mr. Phineas Davb, patentee ot 
Oh eelebraled wirs chilled wheels, will enable him to fit ap at 
•liort notice any number of cars which may be wanted. 

TlMMMH»io*Myoriltai obovo Wlieala luw bmm ftiUy tasted 
on the uKhnore and Ohio Railroad, where they have been In 
conataai we for some months paat. Havlag fiittid ap Wheeli 
for six hundred Cats, the sabscriber flatters himself that he can 
execute otders In the above Hue to the satlsfkctlon of pertoas 
lequlrlng auch work. The tocatloa of the shop being on the 
tide- waters of tbe Cheaapeake Bay, will enable him toahip the 
worl^ to any of the AtlanUc porta,ou as reasonable ti!nu# as 
caa be ollered by any person. All orders will be executed with 
detpatch, aad the work warraated. Whea there are but a fbw 
setts wanted, the chills and imtteriutare to be furnished, or the 

^ makiaathe same, aad If mquired. 



company pay the expense of 

will be fent with the wheels All Wheels furnished and' fitted 
by the subscriber will have no extra charge on account of the 
patent right* 

Samples of the above Wheels, which have been broken to 
«l»w tiielr superiority, may be seen at tbe office of the Railroad 
Joaniat ; at the Deput of the Boston and Provideace Railroad, 
Boston ; and at Joha Arnold's shop, near tbe Broad street 
llouae) Philadelphia. All orders dlreamd lo J. W. A E. PAT 
TBRSON, Baltimore, or to the subscriber, Joppa Mills, Little 
Ganpowder Post-Ofllce, Baltimore countv, Maryland, will 
be attaaded to. DEAN WALKER. a3 

PATSSMV RAIlOtOADi EUIP AMD BOAT 

SPIKKS. 

K3r file Troy Iron and Kail Factory keep conaiamly for 
sale a very extensive assortment of Wrought Spikes and ^aila, 
fiomSioiO inches, nianufacturcil by (he subscriber** Patent 
Marhlnery, which alter five years surcessful Ofierailoa ami 
now almost universal use in the United Suies (as welt as En- 
glaad, where the subscriber obtained a Patent,) are fouad su 
parlor to aav ever oflbred in market. 

Railroad Companies may be supplied with Spikes having 
connteralnk beads enluble to the Iwlee la Iron ralla, to any 
amount and on short notice. Almoet all the Railroada now la 
pregressin theUnlied States are fastoned with Spikes made at 
the above named facto/y— for which purposethey are found in- 
valuable, aa their adhesion Is more than double any common 
eplkea made bf the hammer. 

Ei* All orders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. Y., will be 
punctaaUy atta^dadto. 

HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 

Tro N.T.JdIy.lOn. 

{3^ Splkee are kept for sale, at fhctory pricea, by I. R J 
Townaend, Albany .and the principal Iron Merciiants in Alba- 
ny and Tri^ : J. f . Brewer, W wamr atreet, New- York ; A. 
M. Jones, Fhiladelphia *, T. Janviera, Baiiimere } Degrand R 
fimith, Boeton, 

P. S.-*Baihoad Companlea wbokt do well to forward their 
ordera acMrly aa nraetical, aa theaubacrlher is deairouaofex- 
laadlag the maoamctarlBg ao aa to keep pace with the daily 
acreaaiag damaad for hiaSplfcaa. 

'^ M. BURDEN. 




(O-TIIE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
Op>inLAD£LPHXA, rsppectlvlly infwiii tiv mm* and.l« 
peciaJly Railroad and Traitsponatiou .Comuaiiies, tliat they 
have beceum aoli^ proprietort ef dettatai RhprMmdiita hi tte 
coastructtoM of Locomotive Engines, and other raUway^xar-* 
Jipf^ -efenred to Cal. fMaNien if^iLeag , of iha Uaiied RMba 
Eugineets, b^ leuexs patent from Uie United Siatef, an^'ilpt 
they are brepa^ed to execute ad^ orders fur tbe coiuitructionrpl 
Leeomottvo Bipgiaea. Tenders, Ac. whh which they may 4e 
favored, aad p l e d ge taaaMMlves to a punctual oompliaMe with 
any engagements they may make In refe>r««e to this line ot 
businem. 

They have already in their pomtasion the raqiMta aapma- 
us for the eonstrucUoil of three clbases of engines, via. en. 
giaea weighing four, five, and six toua. 

Theen^ev made by them will be warranted to travel af the 
following rates oC «p^, vuk a six tea engine at aapeedof 15 
miles per hour ; a five Ion eugioe at a smed of 18 miles per 
boor'; a. four lap englae at a speed -of & 1-9 mHes |ier boor. 
Their performanceio other respcnis willheavarranted toaqpftl 
that of the best Eiisliiih engines of tbe same class, with re^M^t 
aot only to their efflcfency lb the conveyance of burthens, but 
to thtfir duiabiliiy, and theoheapnem and farilliy of thehr it** 
pairs 

Toe engines will be adapted to the use of anthracite ccial- 
plaenvood, coke, or any other fUel hitherto Ufed in lecemotive 
englnea. _J^ 

« The temw shall be qnito aa IbvoraUe, and even more a|lode 
rate, ihui those on wUch engines of tbe same elasa can be 
procured ftom Abroad. 

All orders for engines, Ae. and other communlcaliniis In re* 
ference to the suUect, will be addressed to thertubscrlber, la the 
city of Philadelphia, and .shall receive prooapt atteatiou. 
By order of the Company, 

WILLIAM NORRIR, Secretary. 
December 8d,]>03. 

Fr further information en tlile subject see No. 40, pag 
773, Vol. 3, of Railroad Journal- 



HAII«1VAT laOM* 

1 Flat Bars In 

Nlaetv-five toaa 01 1 inch by | inch, | lengih^oil4tol# 

300 do. U do. i do, I feeicouMeramrii 

40 do. l| do. I do. 1 holes, endscat at 

000 do. 3 do. I do. Tan angle of 46 de* 

000 do. S| do. I do. I graes with spN- 

soon expaaed, I cinf plates^ naila 

J to ivtt. 
800 do. of Edge Ralls of SO lbs. per yard, withthe retiutaice 
chaira, key » and oMie. 

Wrought Iroa Rlma of 30, 33. and 30 inches diameter for 
Wheels of RaUivay Cars, and of 00 laches diameter for. Loch- 
moilve wheela 

>.Axle8 of 3|. 3|, 3i, 3. 3|,31, and 3^ hwhea diameter for Rail* 
wayCars and Locomotives of patent iron. 

The bliove wlUbaaold fkeaofdoty, to Smto Ooveniments 
and locorporaud Oeventmeota, aud tbe Drawtoch uken In 
pan payment. A. R O. RALSTON. 

South Front stveet, Philadelphia. 

-Modelaand aamttlea eTalMhedUrerentkMaofSalte, Chairs, 
Pine, Wadgea, fiMkes, and Splicing Plalaa, ia use, both la ihto 
counuryandOreat Britain, will be exhibited to thoae diepoaed to 
examine ihem. dTlmeowr 



RUHT9ITIM« AMD BVaiH] 

E^The sabacriber manulacuirMiall kladaoflaatramcauiln 

hir prufecalon, warranted eou«ii, If not superior, in priaciples of 
ciHisiructlon and workmanship to any imporied or manufac-^ 
;urMl iu ibe Uolied States $ several of which art endiely »««: 
among which are an Impioved Compaas, with a Telescope at- 
tached, ^whlch anglea can be taken with or without the uee 
utihe neeole, with perfea accuracy— alao, a Railroad Ooulem- 
eter, with two Telescopes— and a Levefllng lostrumeni, with a 
Ooniometor attached, particularly aJapted to Railroad purpo- 
ses. WM. J. YOUNG, 

MaiheoMticallnatniment Maker, No. Dock street, 

PhBadeiphla. 

The following recomtoendatioae am respecifWIy aubmlfied 
to Engineers, Biirveyora, and others laurcsted.* 

Baltimore, ISM. 

in reply to thy Inquiries reepectlnr the Instrumsnis mann- 
raciure«|by(hee,aawin uaaonihe Baltimore and Ohto Mall - 
road . I cheerfnUy furnish thee whh thefoUowlog informatlwi. 
The whole number of Levels now in posaesaioo of the depan- 
mentor construction of thy make la seven. The whole num- 
ber of the ** Improved Cempam** is eight. Theae ere all ex. 
elusive of the number in the service of the Eagtaeer and Ora» 
duation Deparunenu 

Boih Levels and Compasses are In good repair. They have 
n fact oeaded but Ihtle repaiva, except (Vom accidents to which 
all iiiatrumeou.of the kind are labia. 

I have fooad that thy patteroa far the levels and compaasea 
have been prererred by my aaallianta generally, lo any others 
la uee, and the ImpKoved Compaas Is saperlor to any other de- 
cripiioo of Oeoiomaierthat we have yeiurled In laying the ralle 
on chU Road, 

This instrument, more recently Improved wiih.a rrvcriiii.g 
itflcsco|ie, In place of me vane sights, leaves the uit$inerr 
scarcely any thing to desire In Uie formation orcunveaieace of 
the Compess. It w indeed the most completoi t adapted le later 
al angles ufany simple and cbea}* instrument that 1 have yet 
seen, and I cannot but believe It will be prclerred to all othera 
now in use for laying ofraile— and Infbct, when known, lihink 
it will be aa hlghlT appreciated for common surveying. 
Respeciiully thy friend, 

JAMES P. STABLER, Snperintendant of Construction 

of Balthnore aad Ohio Railroad. 

Philadelphia, February, lOtO. 
' Having for tbe laat two years amde oonetant use. af Mr. 
Young's « Patent Improved Compass,** I can safely aay I be 
iieve it to be much superior to any other Instrument of the kind, 
now in uee, and aa sech moetcheerfiiliy recommend It 'to En* 
(ineera and Survoyorsf E. H. CilLL, Civil Engineer. 

Oarmaatown, Fabmary. I60A 

For a year past I have used lastruflmats made by Mr. W.J. 
Young, of Philadelphia, in which he baa.combioedthe ^per-, 
desof a Theedoitu irhb the common Level. 

I conaMer theae tawtramaaia admhably eahmlaie|dlhr 4oyhi 
out Railroada, andean recomaMOdthemtp the apllfid of Rngi* 
aeers as preferable to any others lor chat pufpose. ... 
MENRY tU CAMPBELL. Jng.Phllad. 

mlly 
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Sbkatum. — ^The following lines should haye 
^•en intfeiiod at the oonuneBcement of the 
<hinl pa^e of this nuniber» (page 819»} but 
ware aocidentally omitted. — [Printsk.] 

AX, BX'» emwerging in adyance. It is eyident 
that the same signs will appertain to both of 
die figures 3 and 1; that is, oc = + 3, B =c — 
2, and t^ — 10°. And the refore i n this case, 
W:S'CoB. 10*>+ 17+8'Sin. 10^ 

■ ■ ^1 m il '■ " ■■' " ' ' 

Extrmet of a letter from a friend : 
'* I will just say for your own gratification 
Uiat the sonreys of the Rochester and Olean 
dinal are completed. Great care has been 
tekfla to mak^ them as perfect as possible, and 
4he report, which will appear early, will be fa- 
yoram." 

We learn from the Springfield Pioneer that 
the Mad riyer railroad is to be commenced 
eariy next spring : 

Map Riysa and Lake Ebib Railroad. — At 
an annual meeting of the stockholders, con- 
yened agreeably to the Charter, on the third 
Monday, (20th) Oct., 1834, at Urbana, the fol- 1 
lowing officers were duly elected : 

Joseph Vance, Esq., President. 

Hcmtio G. Phillips, Charles G. Swain, Pier- 
son Spinning, Charles Cayileer, Jonathan 
Harshman, John C. Pearson, Benjamin M. 
Piatt, Robert Patterson, Josiah Hedffes, John | 
O. Camp, Isaac A. Mills, Talman Wildman, 
Directors. 

At a meeting of the Directors present, held the 
same eyeniug, thev re-el«*cted John H. James 
as Treasurer, andf Jeremiah Warder, Secre- 
tary ; and appointed a committee, consisting of 
Joseph Vance, H. G. Phillips, and Talman 
Wildman, to carry into efiect the object of the 
Company, by procuring further subscriptions 
of stock, and putting the work into operation at 
a« early a day as practicable. Adjoured to the 
first Wednesday in April, at Urbana, unless 
sooner conyened by the President. 

Nsw York and Erik Raiuioad. — The icflaence 
wliielk this enterprise is destined to exercise oyer large 
portions of our country, and the interest already felt 
far beyond the limits of its immediate field, may 
be jadged by the annexed extract, which ^ make 
from a Journal printed in the town of Monroe in the 
Michigan Territory. 

[fVem ike Monroe Journal sad Miekigmn Inquirer,] 

In the year 1898, the Legislature of New York, 
insorporatad the New York and Lake Erie Railroad 
Company. 

This enterprise, to its projectors so honorable, 
•nd to our Territory so important, we haye wimess. 
•d with deep interest ; and we rejoice that messorea 
are to be adopted which must ensure its oonsumation. 

The Report of the Engineers who explored the 
rovte, is more iayonrable than was anticipated ; and 
we understand that the Copimon Conncil of the city 
of New York have recently entered into the spirit 
of the subject, and that the Company are about to 
ask Coogress to extend to them a helping hand. — 
BCichigaa haring before Congress a petition for simi. 
lar aid, the oonstriuriion of s Railroad across the Pe 
ninsula, this subject, to our ciiizons, is one of pecu- 
liar interest. But taken as a component part of the 
great line of direct, rapid, and cheap communica. 
tioB ooDteroplated from the Valley of the Mississppi 
through Illieois to Lake Michigan, and by the Wa. 
bash Canal to Lake Erie, iM importance can hardly 
be appreciated. 

The fertility of oar soil — the amazinng current 
of iaimigration which is winding its way into every 
pait of our Territory, and the great commercial fa- 
ellities which are presented upon every side of us, 
all eeaspire to reader the enterprise to which we 
have alluded, to ««, of incalealable benefit. To II- 
Unohk Indiana, and the northern parts of Ohio, the 
bsaents resultiag from thte great enterprise wiU be 
no leas important, and with a confidence, that twenty 
yaars itnse, we did not dream of, we anticipate, that 
aS BO disttnt peiiodft the produce of those iertile and 
bsawtUnl states, and the immense region of coantry 
keyoad them, will find its out-let through this new 
iPJlRpleiidldayaMe. 



Nxw Ykar*s Day was kept in old fashioned 
style very generally. The beaoty of the day 
seemed to animate every one ; and one half, — 
though not the better half,— of our citixens 
were in active movement, from early mom to, — 
not dewy, but freezy, — eve, to visit the other. It 
was altogsther a jubilee of kindoeaa and good 
will. 

Nsw Banks.— The Legislature of this State 
will convene at Albany next Monday. Appli. 
oationa will be made, in the courae of the seas. 
ion, for the following new Banks, and probably 

othera. 

Capital. 
Cortland Co. Bank, Cortlandville. ^mOOO 
Oxford Bank, Chenango Co. 300,000 

Tompkins Co. Bank. Ithica 250,000 

Olean do Cattaraugua Co. 100,000 

Canal Bank ot Lockport, Niagara Co. 300.000 

da do do 350.000 

Kingaton Bank, Ulster Co. 200.000 

D *laware Co. Bank, Delhi 150.000 

Frsdonia Bank, Chautauqua Co. 100,000 

Phenix Bank of Lewiston, Niagara Co. 250,000 
Clinton Co. Bank, Plattsburgh 200,000 

Inland Bank and Insurance Company, > ^qq 000 

Ithica Tompkins Co. $ ' 

Dunkirk Bank, Cbautauqoe Co. 200.000 

Owego Bank, Tioga Co. 200,000 

Wool Growers Bank Norwich.Che. > 200,000 

nango Co. S 

Farmers Bank at Batavia, Genessee Co. 200,000 
City Bank of Buffttlo, Erie Co. 600,000 

Bank of qrockport, Monroe Co* 200,000 

Putman Couniy Bank, Garmcl 200,000 

Inereaee of Capital. 
Ogdensburgh Bank 1 00,000 

Jefierson Couniy Bank 120,000 

Saratoga County Bank 100,000 

Union Bank N. York 1.000.000 

Greenwich Bank do 300,000 



aleofor the 
Canisteo Canal Co 
Erie Insurance Co. Buffalo. 



200.000 
200,000 



BTBPHENBOirt 

BmUterqfa euperior atyle of Fa^aenger Cotb for 

No. JMM £liIabeth■trtt•^ near Bleeeker street, 
New-York. 
tf* &A1LEOAD COMPANIES would do well to ex 
beM Car* ; a ap«ciaien of which may be aeen on that pa»a 
he New- York and Harlain Railroad, now InoperaUom. 
J 16 If 



aAII.aOAI> OAA WHSJOIiS AKD BOUflf 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CABTINaS. 
rf* Alae. AXLES rernlahed and flued to wheels 
at% J«ffar«>n Cotton and Wool Machine Factory aiad F 
div, Pateraon, N.J. All ordera addreaaed lo the sakoc^ 
at Paterson, or 60 Wall »tra«t.Naw- York, will be preasfuy i 
tended to. Alao, CAR SPRINGS. 
Mao, Flange Tlrea turned complete. ^^^««-,-,^» 
J8 ROGERS. KETCHUMtOROSTRJIOR 



Total $5,920,000 

Notice for applications are also published in the 
Argus for the following Rail Road Companies. 
Syracuse and Utica Railroad Co. 1,200,000 

Rochester and Lockport 400,000 | 

Ithica and Auburn, do 600,000 

Attica and Buffalo, do 250,000 

Rochester and Syracuse, do 2*000,000 

•4,450,000 



OsATioN OP J. Q. Adams in honor op Lapat- 
KTT£.— On Wednesday there was no sitting of 
Congress, the day being defoted to the speech 
of Mr. Adams in honor of Lafayette. Our let. 
tor aketohes that speech partially ; and the wri- 
ter aays of it, we doubt not justly, that it was 
eminently worthy both of the subject and the ora- 
tor* 

The delivory of it occupied two hours and a 
half, in tiie courae of which, frequent indications 
of a diapositiun to applaud were manifested in 
the galleries and privileged places. At the con- 
clusion of the oration, «* members of all partiefl,** 
as we are told, " vied with each other in ten. 
dering tneir congratulations to Mr. Adams on 
I lie admirable manner in which he had fulfilled 
the honorable doty confided to him.*' 

The fact noticed in our Waahtngton letter, that 
not a oingle reproeantatioe of a crowned head, 
though aU inviud, was present on this oecasion, 
ia worthy of note. 

Handsomc Npw YsAas Oipt to thosi con- 
ccaNSD.-^The Atlantic Insurance Company (Ma. 
rine) have declared a divldeod of Ten per cent 
out of the profits of the last aix months. 



HOTKIiTT IRTORKJif 

Near Dry Dock, Ne«-Tork. 
r^THOMAS B. 8TILI-MAN, Manufaaarer ol 
aJifn**. Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes, Pn 

and oih?r Machlaery. Alao, Dr. Noli'a Paieni Tutelar 

era, which are warraneed,fpraafety and oconomx. tj^'^ff^ 
rlor to any thing of the kind beretofbre naed. Tb» ^UM 
Mauranceia glren thai work ahall be done woK, and oar" 
aonable tenmi. A share ol public pairooage ta —-— 
•olid ted. 




EAILEOAD CARS, 

D.4kJ. Mrr01IELI«,Eellpee Pouedry. HoUl- 

dayabanh, Uaotiafioo eouaty, Peaaa>lyanta, are now 
•tu laamilhetaie, at abort notice, aajr nimibeff of 

- ' -- id aahsuntl-' 

JaB.S4t 




lex 



iroad Oavs-ia tbe laoat approvad and aahs t s n tial 



mSTRUMENTS. 

MVRWTIHa Ain> HAUTICrAIi miTRYTMKMT 

MANVFACTORT. 
J[3r EWIN liH£ARTTE, at the aignof the Qja a d ra nt , 
No. 63 South street* one door north of the Ualon Hotel, Bald 
more, beg leaye to laform their ftlenda and the public, tepa 
cially Engiaeera, that they eoniioue to nanufbctare to oHer 
and keep for eale eyerydeacripllon of iDatmmeBtaiA the above 
branchea, which they can r\imlah at tbe ahoneet aoclee, aad on 
fairteroia. loatruueou repaired fwlth cara and promptitiide. 

For proof of the high eatimatloD on which their SorveylAff 
Inatnimema are held, they reapectfully beg leave to tender ta 
the public peruaal, the following certiflcaieefroni gentleflMO ol 
diatingotabed aclentific attainments. 

To Ewin It Heanie— Agreeably to your requeat made aoaac 
monthi aince, i now offer yon my opinion of the Insiranieaia 
made at your eatabliahmeni, for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. Thia opinion would have been given at a aiadi 
earlier period, but waa Inientionally JeJajed, in order to atford 
a longer time for the trial of the l«.atninenta, ao that 1 covld 
•peak wiib the areeiec confidence of their merita. If each the> 
ihould be fonnd to poaaeaa. 

Ii ia with much pleaaure I can nowautethatnotwIthstaBdllBJl 
the Inatrumenta in the aervice procured from our nortbera ci- 
tlea are considered good, I have a decided preference for tbcpe 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manofMtared for 
the Department of ConatruciluD, to wit: five Levela, and five 
of the Compaasea, not one baa required any repaira within Ike 
lasttwelve months, except from the eecadonal imperiectton of 
a acrew, or fVom accldeoca, to which all Instruments are liable 

Thejp poaaeas a flrmneaa and aiablllty, and at the aame itaae 
a neameea and beautv of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artiata engaged in their conairuciion. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companiea engaged in Internal Improvementa, who 
may require Inatruments or«U|>erior worknianahlp. 

' JAMES t. STABLER, 

Sqperioiendent of Conacmciloo of the Baltinore and Ohio 
'^ Railroad. 

I have examined with care aeveral Engineers* laatraMaiiis 
of your Manufaaore, partlaularly Bpiritlevela, and bvrvey- 
or*a Conpaaaea } and take pleaaure la expreestag my epfailoB 
ofthe excellence of the workmanehlp. The pane of the levela 
appeared well proportioned loaecure facility In uae. and accu- 
racy Mid permanency in adiuatmenta. 

These inatrumeota aeemed to me to poaaeaa all tbasMideni 
inibrovement of conairuciion, of which ao many have be«n 
mttie within tbeae few years ; and I have no doubt bettfecy 
will aivc every saiisfaciion whm used in the field. 

WILLIAM HO WARD, U. S. CIrii Boilaeer. 

Baltinore, May lac, ISM. 
To MeaaraEwln and Heartte— Asfyou have aaked neto give 
my opinion ot the merita of thoae inatrumenta of yoar SMatt. 
f4Ciare wblcJt I have either used or examined, Ichaerfblly ataxe 
that as faraa my opportunities !of becoming aquaiaied wkh 
their aualhlea have gone, I have great reaeon to think wellof 
the akill displayed in their conatructlon. The tiaameaa of their 
Workmanship haa been the subject ol frequent remark' by my 
self, and of the accuracy of their perrormance I have received 
satialactory aaaurance nrom othera, whoi>o opinion I respect, 
and who have had them for a conalderable ttlne in uae. The 
efforts you have madesincevour establishment la this city, to 
relieve us of the ueceaalty of aending else whore for what we 
may wantin your line, deserve eur unqualified approbatloD aad 
our warm encouragement. Wishing you all theeucceaa which 
your enterprise ao well mariis, I remain^youra, he. 
' R.H.LATROBR, 

Civil RnghMer 

A Bttsubar of other laOera are la oar posseslsa aad might ha 
Introduced, but are too lengthy, wo ahoald be hafpy le 
submit them, upon application, to aay person desinms eipfll 
Ing the aame. ""^ 
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